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PREFACE 


The present volume is a revised and augmented translation of the 
Greek edition, Jotogia tng edAnvinns yAwoous: ANO Tis MOYES EWS 
THV VOTEOH AQYALOTYHTA, under the supervision of the late Professor 
A.-F. Christidis (1946-2004). First published in September 2001, the 
Greek version is already in its fourth reprint. We hope that this volume, 
the product of an international cooperation of linguists, philologists, 
historians, jurists, theological scholars, and archaeologists, has suc- 
cessfully managed to encompass the intertwining threads that wove the 
history of Greek from its beginnings to Late Antiquity. 

The English translation would not have been possible without the 
generous funding from the Hellenic Ministry of Culture during the 
period 2000-2004, when the Minister was Mr. Evangelos Venizelos, to 
whom the Centre for the Greek Language expresses its sincere thanks. 

We also warmly thank all those who contributed to this undertaking, 
especially the research staff of the Linguistics Section of the Centre for 
the Greek Language, who assumed the burden of bringing to fruition 
both the original Greek edition and the English translation, especially 
after the premature loss of A.-F. Christidis. Special thanks are due to 
Cambridge University Press, which assumed the publication of the 
English edition with its customary excellence and meticulous attention. 

A.-F. Christidis was among the pioneers of the Centre for the Greek 
Language, working with particular dedication to achieve its goals and 
purposes during the final decade of his life. His seriousness of schol- 
arly purpose and his quest for a holistic means of confronting the lan- 
guage phenomenon marked his own academic work as a whole and 
opened up new roads for approaching the history of Greek. This 
English edition is dedicated to his memory, in acknowledgment of his 
generous scientific contribution and scholarly ethos. 


Professor Dimitris Fatouros 


President of the Centre for the Greek Language 


FOREWORD TO THE GREEK EDITION 


The preparation of this volume, the History of the Greek Language: From 
the Beginnings to Late Antiquity, has been the most ambitious project 
yet undertaken by the Centre for the Greek Language. As President of 
the Centre I take great pride in the publication of what I am confident 
will be a major contribution to Greek and European scholarship. 

Of course this is neither the first nor the only history of the Greek lan- 
guage; however, I do believe that it is unique in its scope. In its 123 chap- 
ters, contributed by 45 Greek scholars and 30 colleagues from other 
countries, it studies the language within its historical and cultural context, 
acknowledging the significance of Classical Greek without allowing it 
undue prominence and drawing ona range ofacademic disciplines to cast 
new light on the anthropological basis of linguistic processes. 

In his introductory note Professor A. -F. Christidis (to whose inspi- 
ration and tireless dedication we owe this Hzstory) explains that the 
material has been organized under nine headings: The phenomenon of 
language, The Greek language: Language and history, The ancient 
Greek dialects, Ancient Greek: Structure and change, Greek in contact 
with other languages, Translation practices in antiquity, Language and 
culture, The ancient Greeks and language, The fortunes of Ancient 
Greek. There are also three appendices which focus on more special- 
ized, or marginal, aspects of Ancient Greek, e.g., child talk, prophetic 
discourse, and obscene use of language. 

The Centre for the Greek Language very much hopes that the nec- 
essary funds can be raised for the History of the Greek Language to be 
translated into English, and perhaps later into other languages. 

The Centre for the Greek Language would like to express its gratitude 
to all those who have played their part in this ambitious project. We must 
single out for special thanks the Manolis Triandafyllidis Foundation, 
which assumed responsibility for publication of the Greek edition. 


D.N. Maronitis 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The present volume is a revised translation of the work History of the 
Greek Language: From the Beginnings to Late Antiquity (Centre for 
the Greek Language/Institute of Modern Greek Studies [Manolis 
Tniandafyllidis Foundation], ‘Thessaloniki, 2001). Four new texts have 
been added (11.18, v1.5,1x.2, Appendix 11.5) and the bibliography has 
been updated. A number of corrections have been made and, in some 
cases, the authors have made minor modifications to their contribu- 
tions. The research staff of the Linguistics Section of the Centre for 
the Greek Language undertook the painstaking task of preparing the 
translation for publication. Without the meticulous care of Maria 
Arapopoulou and Maria Chriti this edition would not have been possi- 
ble. Thanks are also due to Maria Theodoropoulou and Katerina 
Zianna, the secretary of the Linguistics Section. Special thanks are 
due to the expert readers who checked the translation: Prof. H. 
Antonopoulou, Prof. V. Nikiforidou, Prof. A. Missiou, Prof. Th. 
Papanghelis, Prof. D. Holton, Dr. T. Moor, Prof. B. D. Joseph, Dr. J. 
Clackson, Prof. P. Cartledge, Dr. R. Thompson, Prof. N. de Lange, 
Prof. P. Easterling, Prof. R. Buxton, Prof. P. Mackridge and especially 
to Prof. Leslie Threatte and Dr. David Jordan. We regret the passing 
away of Elli Skopetea (contribution 1x.7) and Panagiotis Dimakis (con- 
tribution VII.B.5). 
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The purpose of this note is to describe the way in which the contents 
of this volume have been organized. The Introduction which follows 
provides a broader survey of the whole undertaking and its place within 
the study of the Greek language. 

The volume is divided into nine parts. The first of these discusses 
basic views on the phenomenon of language, reminding the reader of 
the fundamental characteristics shared by all languages, the similarities 
which reflect the underlying unity of the human mind, and which must 
not be forgotten by those engaged in the study of languages, like 
Ancient Greek, which enjoy a special historical prestige. It is vital that 
we resist the ideologies of linguistic superiority, with all their social 
implications, and never forget that all languages, whatever their status, 
are monuments of the human mind. 

The second part of the History is concerned with the interaction of 
language and history in the shaping of the Greek language: the Indo- 
European beginnings, language and writing, the Greek and pre-Greek 
languages (and scripts), the first written documents in Greek (Linear 
B), the introduction of the alphabet, and the effects on the development 
of language of historical changes in the Archaic, classical and, particu- 
larly, Hellenistic periods. 

The third part describes the state of the language in the period 
before the emergence of Kozne in Hellenistic times: a mosaic of dialects 
among which Ionic, at an earlier stage, and Attic, in later times, were 
prominent. It was from a blend of Attic and Ionic that Kozne (in its 
various forms) eventually emerged. 

The fourth part describes the structure and development of Ancient 
Greek from the fifth century Bc until Late Antiquity: phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax, vocabulary - including proper names. The last 
chapter in this part (Iv.15) draws attention to the foreshadowing of 
Modern Greek in the crucial changes associated with Koine and the 
Hellenistic period. 
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The fifth part examines contacts between Greek and other lan- 
guages. It is these contacts — whether slight, as in the case of Greek and 
the Indian languages, or extensive, as in the case of Greek and Latin - 
which demonstrate most clearly how each and every language is firmly 
embedded in its own particular historical context. 

The sixth part is also concerned with cross-cultural contact, but 
through a different medium - translation, which enjoyed such vigorous 
development in Late Antiquity. 

The seventh part - Language and culture - traces the fortunes of 
Ancient Greek in literature and the sciences (medicine, philosophy). It 
also examines the special vocabularies associated with the key institu- 
tions of ancient society (law, slavery, religion). An important episode in 
the evolution of Greek vocabulary was, of course, its encounter with 
the Christian religion. The final section of this seventh part explores 
the interaction of language, history and culture through the semantic 
transformations undergone by five key words (é\Anviopdc, purotimia, 
magadeoos, c&yvoc and wvy7). 

The eighth part describes attitudes and practices of antiquity in rela- 
tion to language: language and education, the grammarians of antiquity, 
Atticism. 

The ninth and final section discusses the fortunes of Ancient Greek 
in medieval and modern times, both in the Modern Greek world and in 
Europe as a whole. 

The volume also contains three appendices, which descnbe more 
specialized aspects of Ancient Greek: issues of writing (punctuation, 
accentuation), special uses, and special subjects which highlight the 
function of linguistic mechanisms. 

To assist the reader we have provided a list of ancient sources cited 
by the contributing authors, a glossary of terms, together with the con- 
ventions of the International Phonetic Alphabet, and an account of the 
phonetic system of Greek. The four indexes at the end cover proper 
names, languages and dialects, words by language or dialect, and terms 
and subjects. 

We have attempted to make the form of the contributions - in terms 
of spelling, punctuation, transliteration of foreign names, references, 
bibliography - as uniform as possible. Where contributors have had 
other preferences, their wishes have been respected. 

The contributions are for the most part accompanied by extracts 
from ancient texts to assist the reader’s comprehension of the subject 
being treated. In reproducing the ancient texts we have followed the 
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line numbering and typographical conventions of the source from 
which they are taken. In the maps, broken lines indicate areas not 
shown in the original. 

It is only fitting that this note should conclude with an expression of 
gratitude to those who have worked so hard to bring this undertaking 
to fruition. To D. N. Maronitis, for his unfailing support and enthusi- 
asm. To the Manolis Triandafyllidis Foundation (and its President, G. 
M. Parasoglou) for its willingness to assume responsibility for publish- 
ing the Greek edition. To the contnbuting authors (and especially to 
Dimitris Christidis and Claude Brixhe) whose suggestions and com- 
ments did so much to improve the organization and presentation of the 
material. 

As the work neared completion we learned with great sadness of the 
death of three eminent scholars who had contributed chapters to the 
book: John Chadwick, Olivier Masson, and Robert Coleman. 


A.-F. Christidis 
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General Introduction: Histories of the 
Greek language 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


The writing of history invariably involves both the syntheszs and the 
management of data. It is through the active nature of this combination 
that the concept of what is “given” is transferred from the self-evident 
commonplace into the area of the problematic, thereby undermining 
any optimistic - and naive - confidence in the datum’s validity. 

The writing of linguistic history is subject to the same principle. If 
it differs in this respect from the writing of history per se, the difference 
les in the scope of the data which are susceptible of management. The 
study of linguistics, in its own short history - emerging in the feverish 
age of new scientific inquiry that was the nineteenth century and 
expanding dramatically in the course of the twentieth, making remark- 
able progress towards more profound understanding of the phenome- 
non of language - has demolished earlier linguistic mythologies and 
thus liberated important facets of language from the domain of myth. 
The old views are now almost completely confined to the field of idle, 
fringe speculation, although this is not to say that their survival - often 
manifested not just as survival but as an aggressive revival - is not 
capable of exerting, in certain circumstances, significant influence - 
influence which may even take the form of an attempt to turn back the 
clock. This is an issue we will need to return to later. 

First of all, let me list some of the main achievements of modern lin- 
guistics in areas related to our own subject: the recognition of the 
systematic nature of the phenomenon of language, as opposed to the 
earlier atomistic approach, and the detachment of the concept of “lan- 
guage change” from the pattern of “acme-decline/decay-corruption” 
(see 1.8). In its earlier form, which is still far from extinct, this pattern 
is associated with the under-valuation of spoken forms of language as a 
consequence of the over-valuation of strong, “model,” literary linguis- 
tic forms, such as Latin and Classical Greek. In its later version, asso- 
ciated with the naturalism of the nineteenth century, language change is 
approached through a metaphor of development-maturing-aging. 
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To these formidable advances in linguistic science we must add 
other achievements, such as the mapping of the social parameters of 
language change and diversity; the establishing of links between 
speaker attitudes and language change; the mapping of the formal char- 
acteristics of linguistic structure and the concept of universal linguistic 
characteristics, as these interlock with the structure of the human mind; 
the achievements in the field of language ontogenesis (the acquisition 
of language by the young child; see 1.7) as a vital constituent of mental 
ontogenesis; the highlighting of the “grounding” of language in lived 
experience, and, finally, the relationship between language and psyche. 

Within these different contributions to our knowledge of language 
there is a range of - sometimes conflicting - approaches; for example: 
the abstract objectivism of structural linguistics, from Saussure to 
Chomsky, which concentrates on documenting a “pure,” a-historical 
linguistic structure; the constructivism of Piaget, which seeks the 
genesis of human intelligence in the individual’s active interplay with 
the environment; the various forms of empiricism which characterize 
the sociolinguistic approaches, leading often to an impoverished con- 
creteness and failing to establish more than superficial links between 
language and the social fabric. 

If the new understanding of language as a self-sufficient, synchronic 
system marked the end of the linguistic historicism of the nineteenth 
century, it is the recognition of the - inherent - historzcity of language 
which remains the objective of linguistic science. And the term histo- 
ricity must be understood in its broadest sense, transcending the 
artificial boundaries which anatomize the “body” of language in line 
with the various sub-divisions of linguistics itself: historical linguistics, 
general linguistics, sociolinguistics, dialectology, psycholinguistics, 
neurolinguistics, etc. There can be no language outside of history, just 
as there can be no history without language. 

Following these preliminary remarks I must now move on to my 
main subject: the histories of the Greek language. We shall be guided in 
our approach by two concepts: the first is that of the “historicity of lan- 
guage” and its reflection in specific attempts to chronicle the history of 
a particular language, and the second, which cannot be studied in iso- 
lation from the first, is the concept of the “management of data,” 
referred to at the beginning of this introduction. I shall focus on a series 
of issues which lie on the borderline between “internal” and “external” 
linguistic history, to use the Saussurian terminology, and are thus of 
particular value in exploring the themes which interest us: the continu- 
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ity of the Greek language, the conservatism of the Greek language, lan- 
guage and dzalect. 

The twentieth century was a period of particular importance in the 
study of the Greek language. The Indo-European prehistory of the lan- 
guage (see II.1, 11.2, 11.3, 11.4), in both its linguistic and historical 
aspects, became much more sharply defined as a result of various 
important discoveries (the discovery of Tocharian, the decipherment 
of Hittite, important advances in the theory of language change) and 
also through important progress in the archaeological study of prehis- 
tory. The decipherment of Linear B (see 11.15, 111.2) lengthened our 
perspective on the early history of Greek by some six centuries. The 
study of the ancient dialects encountered the more modern approaches 
in dialectology and also in sociolinguistics (school of Nancy; see 
111.11), and the same is true of research into the modern dialects. What 
is more, this latter field of research also encountered the theories of lan- 
guage contraction and language death. And perhaps most important of 
all, the speakers of language began to receive the attention they merit in 
studies of the fate of language and its varieties. Furthermore, relations 
between Modern Greek and the Balkan languages - the Balkan 
Sprachbund - became the object of research both in Greece and 
abroad, with significant contributions being made to Balkan linguis- 
tics. Finally, the shift in attention over the last thirty years towards 
syntax and syntactical structures bore fruit in important work, primar- 
ily in the field of Modern Greek but also in that of earlier forms of the 
language. 

In the year 1860 the University of Athens bestowed an award on a 
work by the Smvrna scholar D. Mavrofrydis (1871), Aoxiwov Iotogias 
tys Eddnvexys Tawoons [Treatise on the History of the Greek 
Language]. Although the writer’s view is still colored by a number of 
the mistaken conceptions of his predecessors (e.g., Athanasios 
Christopoulos’ theory of the affinity between Modern Greek and the 
“Aeolodoric” dialects), the work is an important one, particularly in 
view of the fact that its author was familiar with the Indo-European lin- 
guistic theories of the nineteenth century. The most interesting aspect 
of the work is the author’s position on the evolution of Greek, which he 
develops (p. 31) through a comparison of the respective fates of Latin 
and Ancient Greek - a subject which, as we shall see, was to become a 
commonplace to which all the histories of the Greek language, up until 
our own day, would return again and again. “Such as it is, and despite 
the changes it has undergone, Modern Greek has nevertheless not lost 
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either the plasticity or the other vital strengths of the ancient language 

... For these reasons Modern Greek is the most recent phase of 
Hellenism . . . It is not, and cannot be called, a daughter of Ancient 

Greek, in the same way that we describe the Romance languages as 

daughters of Latin; because the Romance languages are indeed new 

shoots from the root of the dried, withered trunk of Latin - a trunk 
pruned, grafted, and even transplanted; but Modern Greek is still that 
old trunk of the ancient language - a trunk harassed and tormented in 
every way, hacked and pruned, deprived of some branches which have 
withered and died, but still strong enough to put forth new ones in their 
place, a trunk which still retains its vital sap, is still capable, in the right 
conditions and with the appropriate care, of putting forth an abun- 
dance of new leaves, extending in all directions its cooling shade.” And 
to support his views Mavrofrydis invokes Giese and Fauriel, both of 
them Philhellenes in the nineteenth-century sense of the term. 

The evaluation of linguistic change in terms of the pattern of 
acme/decline, vigor/decay is all too apparent in the metaphor employed 
by Mavrofrydis. An important factor here, of course, is the special sym- 
bolic role played in the genesis of the modern Greek national identity 
by the idea of continuity - in linguistic and other areas - with antiquity, 
both as confirmation of the European identity of the modern Greeks, 
and as a response to the various challenges mounted during this criti- 
cal period, and which focus, precisely, on the issue of continuity (see 
Skopetea 1988, 1997; Christidis 1999). It was vital to persuade the 
western guardians of the classical heritage that the modern Greeks did 
indeed share, by descent and birthright, in this vast symbolic legacy. It 
is interesting to note the words of Livadas, as cited by Emmanuel 
Roidis (1913, 161): “for as long as the modern Greeks remain strangers 
to the language of their forebears the rest of the world will regard them 
as barbarians; but if they gradually reclaim what they have lost, then 
they will enjoy the world’s praise and admiration”; he goes on to say 
that this revival of the ancient language “is anxiously awaited by the 
educated classes of Europe.” And this invocation of the unity, the con- 
tinuity of the Greek language - in contrast to the fragmentation under- 
gone by Latin ~ is addressed precisely to the western guardians of the 
classical heritage, emphasizing, implicitly or explicitly, the supenor 
value of the first and fundamental pillar of western classicism - the 
culture of ancient Greece and its language. For it is this first pillar which 
has endured - in linguistic terms — through the centuries, while the 
second, Latin, has failed to survive. Herein lies the active essence of the 
modern Greek argument for continuity, which must be seen in direct 
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relationship to, and dependence on, the historical circumstances in 
which it was formed. It is precisely here that the question of the man- 
agement of data arises. And this management is determined by the 
complex inter-engagement between the powerful western heirs to the 
symbolic legacy of ancient Greece and the weak, fledgling, modern 
Greek nation-state, and its claims in the critical area of the creation of a 
national identity. If we fail to appreciate this inherent interplay in the 
management of data, then our understanding of the ideological history 
of modern Greece ~ in the linguistic and other areas - is condemned to 
remain incomplete. 

Before I go on I should like to look briefly at the prehistory of this 
motif of the comparison between Greek and Latin. It first appears as 
early as the seventeenth century, in the western European academic 
context, but in the version unfavorable to Greek. In the words of K. N. 
Sathas ([1870] 1969, 51; see also 97-8): “there were scholars of Greek in 
Germany and England who claimed that the language now spoken in 
Greece had degenerated to such a barbarous state that its relationship 
to Ancient Greek was comparable to the relationship between Italian 
and Latin.” The same view of the “utter degeneration into barbarism of 
the language spoken in Greece,” simular to the “degeneration into bar- 
barism” of Latin, is voiced by the Englishman Brerewood, writing in the 
first two decades of the seventeenth century, the Dutchman Johannes 
Meursius, writing at the same period, and the German Lang in the early 
eighteenth century (Sathas [1870] 1969, 49-51). This was the period 
when it was fashionable to speak of the “graecobarbaric” language 
([1870] 1969, 125), a view which, according to Sathas (pp. 99, 118), must 
be understood, in the German context at least, in relation to the relig- 
ious situation in that country: “The Protestants were obliged to assert 
that there was no comparison between the language of the Scriptures 
and that spoken now by the Greeks, and hence that it was necessary that 
the Scriptures be translated.” In other words, the Greek of the 
Scriptures and the spoken “graecobarbaric” or “mixobarbaric” were 
two different languages, as different as Latin and Italian, and therefore 
the translation of the Scriptures was a necessity. The reader will, of 
course, be aware of the importance attached by the Lutheran 
Protestants to providing ordinary people with access to the word of 
God by means of translations into the vernacular. 

The response to this theory, which regarded Latin and Greek as 
having undergone the same degree of “degeneration,” was offered rela- 
tively promptly, and the line of defense which was chosen is character- 
istic. Alexander Helladius, writing in the second decade of thie 
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eighteenth century (1712, Nuremberg) urges “the Germans not to waste 
precious time in compiling graecobarbarian glossaries ... to reject 
those monstrous dialects and to study the modern Greek language from 
the books wntten by educated men, since their language is the only lan- 
guage common to all the Greeks” (Sathas [1870] 1969, 121). Helladius 
accepts the theory of the “graecobarbaric” “monstrous” dialects and 
calls on German Hellenists to see the continuity, with its corollary 
of a historical difference between Greek and Latin, in the “learned” 
language. 

The same argument is employed later in the eighteenth century by 
Panagiotis Kodrikas (1762-1827; see Sathas [1870] 1969; Kodrikas 
1998). He blames the centuries of Roman and Turkish rule for the crea- 
tion of the “mixobarbaric” style to be found in the “graecobarbaric” 
dictionaries of Meursius and Porcius, and in the Turcograecia of 
Crusius (published in 1584). He concludes, in the same spirit as 
Helladius, that “our Common Language has essentially the same 
origin, the same form and the same character as Ancient Greek” (Sathas 
[1870] 1969, 219), “the modern Greek language is one and the same 
with the ancient language, unadulterated and uncorrupted” (p. 224). 
Which is, of course, the view which we will encounter again in the nine- 
teenth century, in the archaizing, purist movement. 

The Age of Enlightenment was to produce another attitude to the 
question of the continuity of Greek - one uniquely characteristic of the 
eighteenth century in its ideology. This was not based on the “proscnp- 
tion” of the “graecobarbaric” spoken language but instead on the defense 
of the “kathomiloumeni,” the spoken language, which, once regulated 
and “corrected” - through the use of grammars and dictionanes, enrich- 
ment by means of borrowing, elimination of foreign elements - could 
become the instrument of the nation’s “enlightening.” The defense of 
the spoken language rested on the basic imperatives of the Enlighten- 
ment: “Reason,” writes Daniel Philippidis (1801, in his introduction to 
the translation of Condillac’s Logique; Sathas [1870] 1969, 192), “. . . 
requires us to write in such a way that we will be intelligible to the major- 
ity.” While Gngorios Konstantas (Sathas [1870] 1969, 189) asserts that: 
“The cultivation of the language ofa nation both cultivates and ennches 
that nation’s spirit; this has been observed by both Locke and 
Condillac.” Dimitrios Katartzis (ca. 1730-1807), Daniel Philippidis 
(1758-1832), Grigorios Konstantas (1753-1844), Adamantios Korais 
(1748-1833), Athanasios Christopoulos (1772-1847), Ioannis Vilaras 
(1771-1823) - all of them, despite their differences, share this same funda- 
mental outlook. 
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The “corrective” - to varying degrees - defense of the ordinary 
spoken language by the scholars of the Enlightenment establishes a new 
basis for the question of the continuity of Greek. If for Helladius and 
Kodrikas the response to the “demeaning” identification of the history 
of Greek with that of Latin is to turn their attention towards the “pure,” 
learned language as evidence of the unity of Greek, its “unadulterated” 
and “uncorrupted” character, for the scholars of the Enlightenment the 
defense of the spoken language requires an acceptance of its “distance” 
from the older forms of Greek and the learned language, as well as a rec- 
ognition of the unsuitability of the latter for a role in the process of the 
intellectual and educational “enlightening” of the nation. A character- 
istic case is that of Katartzis. In his view (Katartzis 1970, 10) a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between “Greek” (Ancient Greek) and “Romaic”: 
“and from Greek, and instead of Greek, there evolved Romaic, which 
we speak now, initially in a completely barbarous form, then somewhat 
improved.” “But during our studies,” he observes elsewhere (1970, 13), 
““we waste much time in struggling to learn a third language, in addition 
to the Greek which is our first object, and to Romaic, which is the lan- 
guage of our fathers . . . I respect, nay almost idolize the common lan- 
guage of the free and independent Greeks and I recommend its study 
most passionately; I also admire the language of the later Greeks, who 
were known as Romaioi, although it is not as perfect as the former; but 
I love and feel for and take pleasure above all in the language of the 
Romioi, the descendants of the two former, as the dialect of my fathers” 
(1970, 14). “. . . the same education should be available for the whole 
nation, but there has always been the obstacle of Ancient Greek, just as 
there was the obstacle of Latin for so many centuries in Europe. But 
once each nation began to develop its own language as a common lan- 
guage for all, then in a sense all things began to be shared, and each 
nation as a whole was able to share in a common enlightening, and 
Latin was used then only as the language of the learned, just as 
[Ancient] Greek might be” (1970, 21). “We must enrich the language we 
speak, in other words we must read [ Ancient] Greek for the sake of our 
own language, Romaic, and not for the sake of Ancient Greek yet again” 
(1970, 59). “Romaic, then, just as it is used by all, should be studied by 
all . . . as the native language of the nation and as the only instrument 
of its education. We have reached the stage now where not everyone 
understands Ancient Greek, yet we must be able to understand it until 
we reach the point where - as a result of the contributions of many indi- 
viduals - we have books in Romaic. . . then Ancient Greek can be left 
(like Latin in Europe) to the teachers and their successors . . .” (1970, 
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201). And more particularly, on the historical relationship between 
Ancient and Modern Greek: “Since it is a contradiction for two 
different things to be one and the same, Greek and Romaic are two lan- 
guages and not one; in other words, the former is the original and the 
latter is the derivative . . . just as Latin is a separate language from its 
later derivatives, Italian and French and Spanish and Vlach. . .” (1970, 
217, 318, 332). 

The position of Korais is different - which should not surprise us, 
given his more general attitudes: “It is not nght that ordinary people 
should be condemned to incomprehension of the language through the 
unreasonable desire of certain people to resurrect the ancient language; 
nor is it right that the learned should have to refrain, for the sake of the 
uneducated, from adorning and enriching the language. The resurrec- 
tion of the ancient language is impossible; we have only been permitted 
to inherit a part of the wealth of the deceased, to combine it with our 
ordinary language. But this part, by a stroke of good fortune, is incom- 
parably richer than the modern languages which have their roots in 
Latin” (1829, xvili-x1x; 1832, vii). 

If the importance attached by Protestantism to the vernacular lan- 
guages leads certain western Hellenists of the seventeenth century to 
the view that the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek is 
the same as the relationship between Latin and the Romance lan- 
guages, the preference felt by the scholars of the Enlightenment for the 
ordinary spoken languages - and the reflection of that preference in 
Modern Greek thought - leads to the same view, whose characteristic 
exponent is Katartzis, with his distinction between “Greek” and 
“Romaic.” This is the response of the Enlightenment to the theory that 
views Modern Greek as “having the same origin, the same form, the 
same character” as Ancient Greek, as being “unadulterated” and 
“uncorrupted” - the theory propounded, mainly, by eastern classicism, 
which proscribes the vernacular and points to the archaizing learned 
language as evidence of these “inherent” features of Greek. 

Katartzis’ view on the relationship of “Greek” and “Romaic,” 
through its correspondence to the relationship between Latin and the 
Romance languages, is echoed in the writings of other intellectuals 
working in more or less the same ideological climate - e.g., Konstantas, 
Philippidis, Christopoulos. For Philippidis and Konstantas, for 
example: “The language which we speak now is closely related to 
Ancient Greek and might justly be called the fifth dialect of Greek” 
(Sathas [1870] 1969, 179). “Our Aeolodoric language,” says Philippidis 
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(Sathas [1870] 1969, 199), who subscribes to the Aeolodoric theory of 
Christepoulos, “perhaps the oldest in Europe after Slavic and 
Cimmerian, is a sister of Attic.” And Christopoulos himself (p. 207): 
“Tt is not the daughter of Attic, in the way that Italian, French, Spanish 
and Vlach are daughters of Latin; it is, instead, a sister who shares the 
original beauty of Attic, with its ancient words, its inflection.” “As we 
grow richer in ideas, so the language increases its store of words, for it 
has a mother who is always willing to provide whatever it needs” 
(pp. 186-7). 

“Close kinship,” “descendant,” “sister,” “ 
these are the kinds of metaphor used to express the relationship. Before 
we comment on this, it is worth listening to a European voice, one 
which summarizes in characteristic fashion the debate on the Greek 
language during the Age of Enlightenment - as well as the prehistory of 
this debate. ‘The voice in question belongs to M. Hase, who delivered 
in 1816 an inaugural address at the opening of the new department of 
Modern Greek at the Ecole Royale et Spéciale des langues orientales 
vivantes prés de la Bibliothéque du Rov. (The title of the address: “Sur 
longine de la langue grecque vulgaire et sur les avantages que l’on peut 
retirer de son étude”; extract cited in Legrand 1878, xli-li.) Hase’s basic 
position is proclaimed night from the outset. The Greek language - “the 
language of Demosthenes,” - unlike Latin, which disappeared as a con- 
sequence of the barbarian incursions and of cross-breeding with the 
German dialects, “has maintained its splendor” [conserva son éclat]. 
Although the everyday language suffered from damaging cross-breed- 
ing during the Middle Ages, the learned language has always remained 
as a guardian of its ancestral purity. The vernacular language is even 
now undergoing a process of recovery, thanks to the progress made by 
the Greeks in commerce and their privileged position in the states 
along the Danube.” And Hase concludes (Legrand 1878, xiv) that time 
will tell whether Modern Greek will prove worthy of comparison with 
the mother-tongue from which it is descended. 

This extremely interesting summary - with its clear echoes of Korais 
— by a philhellenic scholar of Modern Greek reflects the establishment 
of what was to become a commonplace of nineteenth-century 
historiography: the continuity of Greek in contrast to the discontinuity 
of Latin. The Age of Enlightenment - as it found expression in the 
complex relations of Modern Greek and philhellenic thought - leads to 
the dawning of a new appreciation of the spoken language, which is to 
be refined and regulated so as to become the instrument of the nation’s 
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educational enlightening. What must, be noted, however, is that within 
this new context the relationship between Modern and Ancient Greek 
continued to be defined in terms of kinship rather than “identity,” and 
this is equally true of the views we have presented here - from Katartzis 
to Hase: “descendant” (Katartzis), “mother,” “daughter” (Hase), 
“sister” (Christopoulos). 

In the writing of linguistic history in the fledgling Greek nation-state, 
this “topos” of the special nature of the evolutionary history of Greek - 
its continuity contrasted to the extreme fragmentation of Latin - was to 
become a crucial ideological tool in the hands of the modern nation- 
state, but only after being subjected to two characteristic modifications. 
The first of these tended to convert this historical contrast into an extra- 
historical, mythic “virtue” of Greek — the argument that the Greek lan- 
guage was inherently conservative. This modification is characteristic 
above all of the “purist” current which was dominant within the new 
nation-state. The second modification concerned the perception of the 
continuity of the Greek language in terms of kinship: mother, daughter, 
etc. At this point the linguistic historians of modern Greece - support- 
ers of both katharevousa and demotic - were to demonstrate an intri- 
guing identity of opinion, despite their stark differences of view in other 
areas: “The expression ‘daughter of the ancient language’ is an inept 
and misleading metaphor with which to describe the modern language. 
The modern language is in fact none other than the ancient language, 
which has been spoken without interruption . . .and has now taken on 
the form of the mother-tongue we speak today.” The speaker is Manolis 
Triandafyllidis, the great demoticist, scholar of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, echoing the view voiced by Mavrofrydis sixty years earlier 
- the view shared even by Kodrikas and Helladius (the extract from 
Tniandafyllidis [1938] 1993, 56). 

Why should this second modification have been made, and made, 
indeed, right across the spectrum of writing on moder Greek linguistic 
history? The use of metaphors of kinship weakens the argument for the 
unity of Greek — and its contrast with Latin and the history of Latin. But 
this is not the most important point. The most important point is that 
these metaphors allow scope for challenges to the continuity of the lan- 
guage - challenges to which the modem Greek nation-state had every 
reason to feel vulnerable, regardless of whatever differentiation might 
occur on the domestic ideological front. I am referring to challenges of 
the kind mounted by the German scholar Fallmerayer, which persisted 
— in the nineteenth century - in describing the modern language as 
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“sraecobarbaric” (Skopetea 1997). Such views threatened not merely 
the attempt to create a modem Greek national identity — the European 
identity based on the link with antiquity - but also the national aspira- 
tions of the modern state in their interaction with the competing claims 
of the emerging nation-states in the Balkan region. 

Both the complexity and the fascination of the debate on continuity 
lie in its interplay with the sociohistoric context - a context which ele- 
vates the questions of unity and continuity to issues of major strategic 
importance, with wide-ranging implications that determine the manner 
in which the debate is approached. I refer, of course, to the fact that the 
debate is inextricably involved with the genesis of the modern Greek 
nation-state, in which the issue of language as a constituent of national 
identity was of critical importance. From this perspective the emer- 
gence of the modern Greek state must be regarded (if we wish to adopt 
the current system of classification) as following the German model 
rather than the French or American, the latter being based, initially at 
least, on broader identifications on the basis of universal values (nghts 
of man, etc.). 

The newly established Greek state was called upon to defend what 
had been a central constituent in the process of ideological preparation 
preceding its creation: the idea of continuity - in language and other 
areas — with classical antiquity. The debate which evolved around this 
issue was not conducted only internally, but involved a second - and 
stronger - partner, the guardian of the symbolic classical legacy, the 
West, and the dominant European classicism which viewed with out- 
night hostility or suspicion the modern Greek claims of continuity and 
the insistence on a European identity deriving from those claims. 

In the course of this dialogue, as it developed during the nineteenth 
century, the Greeks were not without European support. Their main 
ally was the European “philhellenic” movement, and the influence it 
enjoyed in the world of scholarship. The argument from comparison of 
Greek and Latin — the most powerful weapon in the arsenal of those 
asserting the continuity of the language - was put forward mainly by 
philhellenic scholars, as we saw earlier. 

The domestic dialogue evolved throughout the nineteenth and into 
the twentieth century in the context of a broader social and ideological 
debate - what has come to be known as the “language question.” On one 
side were ranged the advocates of the purified language, the kathare- 
vousa, heirs to the millenary tradition of eastern classicism; on the other 
the demoticists, the champions of the spoken language. Both sides drew 
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on the tradition of European modernity: the Renaissance revival of the 
vernacular languages, humanism, enlightenment, romanticism. 

For those adopting the classicist approach - the “purist” school in 
its various guises — the proof of the continuity and unity of the Greek 
language lay in “our composite language,” that product of the 
“osmosis” of old and new, learned and popular, spoken and written: 
“. . . the Greek spoken at any period has been inseparably and indivis- 
ibly linked not only with the version immediately preceding it but also 
with the written tradition, the learned language. All the phases of this 
language over the centuries taken together made up and continue to 
make up the one and only, the indivisible language, that which has been 
regarded continuously as the truly national language” (Hatzidakis 1915, 
115), “. .. shared culture, shared emotions, shared passions, shared 
religion etc. all play a vital role in the unity of language, whereas the 
absence or ignorance of these shared factors lead to the fragmentation 
of the language into separate dialects” (1915, 117). The ancient language 
lives on within the modern. The process of osmosis is regulated by the 
learned tradition and the historical institutions which support it 
(Byzantium, the Church); these have prevented the fragmentation of 
Greek. But this is not all. Unity and continuity would not be possible 
without the constitutional, inherent, evolutionary conservatism of the 
Greek language. This view deserves particular attention, since it founds 
the historical specificity of Greek — its non-fragmentation in contrast to 
the history of Latin - on an extrahistorical specificity, one which is 
merely assisted and reinforced by historical circumstances. It is pre- 
cisely this view which reveals the deeper essence of the classicist 
approach, the defense of the static, the unchanging, and the denial of 
history and historical change. 

For those in the opposite camp, ihe supporters of the demotic lan- 
guage, the proof of the continuity of Greek lay in the spoken forms of 
the language - the dialects, primarily, and the common language of the 
ordinary people. The attitude of P. Lorentzatos is characteristic: “It is 
not necessary to refer here to other distinctions among the modern 
Greek dialects and idioms . . . we need say only that the differences 
among them have never been so great that they constituted discrete 
dialect groups, capable of evolving into separate languages, as happened 
in the West, where Latin broke up into the various different Romance 
languages. The unity of the language was preserved in the dialects of 
the modern Greek language; there is a high degree of similarity among 
them. . .” (1929, 277). For Lorentzatos, then, the unity of the language 
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was “preserved” in the dialects. And it was “preserved” because the 
dialects manifest a sufficient degree of similarity to prevent fragmenta- 
tion. It is characteristic of the demotic argument as well (in certain ver- 
sions, at least) that the assertion of the inherent conservatism of the 
Greek language is not expressly stated but implied through affirmation 
of the close similarities among the dialects. We must, of course, point 
out that these close similarities are not by any means self-evident. The 
dialects in fact manifested a substantial degree of differentiation, a 
differentiation which had to be minimized by those employing the 
argument from similarity. What is more, the issue of similarity or diver- 
gence among the dialects is in fact related to historical factors which are 
overlooked in the arguments on the subject (see also Delveroudi 2000). 
But we shall return to this point later. 

In both cases the assumption of an inherent evolutionary conserva- 
tism in the Greek language - a sort of natural “gift” or virtue — under- 
mines, if it does not entirely invalidate, the historicity of the 
phenomenon of its unity, to the extent that the historical parameters 
which manifest themselves on a second level are grounded in a primary 
level of extrahistorical, inherent resistance to change. And thereby the 
unity of the language is subjected not to objective interpretation but to 
appraisal - the kind of appraisal we see in an early formulation by 
Steinthal, as reported by Hatzidakis: “The modem Greek language is 
one of the most wonderful of phenomena. . .” 

This is a value judgment in which, of course, other factors are at 
work; for the “purists,” it represents their view of change as “corrup- 
tion,” a view which, despite being fatally undermined by the work of 
late nineteenth-century linguists (for an example of the impact of this 
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work, see the caustic “‘H d78ev pboga” [The alleged corruption] of 
Roidis [1913, 23 ff.]) plays, for obvious reasons, a key role in the classi- 
cist argument for the katharevousa. But there is another factor, of equal 
importance to both camps, in the context of the nation-state. I refer to 
the ideology of homogeneity which characterizes the creation and the 
functioning of nation-states. In its linguistic form this ideology favors 
the concept of the language as the shared, strong dialect which domi- 
nates and homogenizes, while downgrading the weak linguistic vanie- 
ties, the dialects. The “language,” the hegemonic dialect, is regarded 
as the “natural” version of the linguistic reality, while the dialects are 
consigned to the realm of “pathological” deviation. Within the homog- 
enizing program of the nation-state, the polarity language/dialect loses 
- in a form of false consciousness - its historicity, while attitudes 
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towards this distinction are removed from their historical context and 
“naturalized.” 

When we take into account the effect of the ideology of homogeniza- 
tion we see just how complex are the attitudes to the dialects which take 
shape in the course of debate on these questions. It is not enough just 
to point out the different “value” of the dialects for the two sides: a 
problem for the “purists” in that the dialects cannot be made to support 
their view of “our composite language,” the “indivisible” nature of 
Greek; but for the demoticists evidence of continuity through the 
spoken linguistic varieties (see also Delveroudi 2000). In spite of their 
differences, the ideology of homogenization unites the two camps 
insofar as both are seeking the creation - using different materials - of 
a common, national language. For this purpose, the dialects are “dis- 
posable,” particularly for the demoticizing version of homogenization. 
After undermining the claim to priority of the spurious “spoken” form 
- “our composite language” - and after providing evidence of the con- 
tinuation of Ancient Greek in the later spoken forms of the language, 
they must be dissolved in the new, common spoken language, demotic. 
And this is, inevitably, what happened. 

But the ideology of homogenization, a constituent of the ideology of 
nation-states, also contributes to the identification of the history of a 
language with the history of its “common” forms. ‘This abstraction is 
not, of course, illegitimate - on the contrary. It may, however, acquire - 
and does acquire - illegitimate dimensions, from the moment that, in 
research, divergence and variety become the object of manipulation. 
And here, again, the dialects are the obvious example, although in the 
case of Greek this dimension is also present in the question of the 
“common” forms, precisely because of the disagreements concerning 
this issue in the overall framework of the language question. The - ille- 
gitimate — manipulation of the dialects may consist in their selective use 
to compose the narrative of the history of a language, which - and this 
must be emphasized - does not consist only in the history of its 
common forms, but also comprehends its dialects both in their histor- 
ical aspects and in their synchronic form, if they remain in existence. 

A characteristic shared by all those engaged in writing linguistic 
history in the modern Greek state (especially in the early period) - 
regardless of their position on the language question — is their manage- 
ment of dialect diversity: tending to emphasize similarity and minimize 
difference and divergence, always taking as their yardstick, of course, 
the dominant versions of the “common” language. And there are two 
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reasons for this. The first is associated with the need to defend the unity 
and continuity of Greek, which must not be threatened by any stark 
divergence. The second is associated with the historical characteristics 
of nation-states, their establishment on the basis of the homogeneity of 
their people and the consequent disparagement of forms of linguistic 
diversity (dialects, other languages) within their frontiers. 

However, the management of difference entails, of necessity, the 
management of similarity. What would have happened if, instead of the 
Peloponnesian dialect, it had been the northern idioms which made the 
major contnbution to the evolution of Standard Modern Greek? Had 
this been the case, the form in Modern Greek for the Ancient Greek 
xavow would not have been xovvovm [ku'nupi], but xvovz [knup] (1 
have borrowed the example from Tonnet 1995, 185). Moreover, the case 
for the uninterrupted continuity and inherent evolutionary conserva- 
tism of Greek would encounter difficulties, similar to those brought up 
with almost monotonous regularity in reference to the comparison of 
the Romance languages and their points of origin in Latin as contrasted 
with the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek. The same - 
and even worse - problems would be encountered by the scenario of 
continuity and conservatism if the history of Greek had been written 
with the Cappadocian dialect, instead of that of the Peloponnese, as its 
central core, since the former displays phenomena of agglutinative 
morphology (the influence of Turkish) which are quite different in type 
from the synthetic morphology of Greek. 

Yet both xovvovm and xvoun are descendants — of equal status - 
from the ancient word and, if the second has made a longer evolution- 
ary journey than the first, that is no reason for it to be condemned. In 
any case, the survival of the former word in the vocabulary of Modern 
Greek is not due to some non-historical, inherent conservatism of the 
language, but to perfectly well-known historical events (the Greek War 
of Independence of 1821) which elevated the Peloponnesian dialect to 
the status of the main constituent of Modern Greek. To such historical 
events there must be added the historically determined attitudes 
towards linguistic variety, which “prejudged” the dialect choices to be 
made in the formation of Modern Greek - choices that would not jar 
too stridently with the millenary programme of eastern classicism, 
dialect choices reflecting a “middle way,” to quote Korais. 

In what is only apparently a paradox, the challenge to and denial of 
continuity between the ancient and modern language, and the exagger- 
ated attempts to defend the opposite position through invocation of the 
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inherent evolutionary conservatism of Greek as a “privileged” language 
are, in fact, opposite sides of the same coin: a classicism in which the 
question of ancestry is of paramount significance, since it weighs so 
heavily on the present and the values of the present. 

Evolutionary continuity is a characteristic of the historical develop- 
ment of any language system, for as long as that system still has speakers. 
From this perspective the history of Greek is not in any way extraordi- 
nary. What is special is the powerful presence of feelings of continuity, 
by which I mean linguistic attitudes which are associated with the clas- 
sicism of the East and the institutions which supported it. These conser- 
vative linguistic attitudes hada linguistic impact on - mainly - the “high” 
varieties of Greek. “Low” varieties and those which - because of their 
remoteness or isolation — were not subject to the influence of these atti- 
tudes continued to develop in their own way (e.g., Cappadocian, Greek 
dialects of southern Italy). ‘These historical considerations alone are 
enough to safeguard a view of the history of the Greek language as a 
history of both its common and non-common forms, a view which does 
not reduce the very concept of the “Greek language” to an illegitimate 
abstraction divorced from historical determinants. 

From this position we can now proceed to discuss the view of the 
evolutionary conservatism of Greek which was, as we saw, a common- 
place of Greek and foreign literature - with a tendency in the former to 
a characteristic historical “dematerialization” of the phenomenon. The 
argument for this inherent conservatism - a classic example of an argu- 
ment from descent - focuses on two aspects of the linguistic structure 
of Greek: its morphology and, secondarily, its vocabulary — the “basic” 
vocabulary. Before we comment on these two facets of linguistic struc- 
ture and the strategic role attributed to them in respect of the question 
of genetic classification, we must first raise the question which is asso- 
ciated with the topic of the previous paragraph. To what version of 
Greek does the argument for conservatism refer? To the earlier (pre- 
1821) and later “strong” common varieties, whether popular or learned, 
or also to the dialects, earlier and later (as long as they still survive)? 
The answer, of course, is that the argument refers, by and large, to the 
“common” forms. However, the issue is still of critical importance; the 
exclusion of the “weak” varieties of Greek conceals the inherent hzsto- 
ricity of the phenomenon: the apparent conservatism of the strong 
“common” forms in contrast to the innovative nature of the dialects - 
extreme in certain cases (e.g., dialects of southern Italy, Cappadocian) 
- is the product of extralinguistic circumstances - of what Melillet 
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(1920) would call strong “feelings of continuity” - which to some extent 
inhibited language change in the strong “common” varieties, but did 
not influence - for a variety of historical reasons (isolation, etc.) - the 
fate of the “weak” varieties, or at least not to the same extent and not in 
the same way. 

This identification of the historical grounding of the conservatism of 
the “common” forms of Greek, attained by extending the discussion to 
comprehend the whole spectrum of the language - and I refer to the 
“weak” varieties - should curb the tendency, so common in modern 
Greek writing on the language, to an extrahistorical mythification of the 
concept of “conservatism.” Moreover, expanding the field of research 
in this way will prohibit categorical statements concerning the evolu- 
teonary conservatism of the Greek language as a whole. This is the posi- 
tion held, uniquely, by K. Krumbacher (1884) and, somewhat later, 
Meillet (1920). Krumbacher’s view - as presented with approval by the 
great demoticist scholar Jean Psichani, is as follows: “Modern Greek 
(Medieval Greek and the language of the present day) is, in fact, a new 
language, which stands in the same relation to Ancient Greek as the 
Romance languages do to Latin. It has its own laws and structure. We 
must beware of seeing it as identical to Ancient Greek” (Psichari 1930, 
16). “This truth - as simple as it is fundamental - even now struggles 
for recognition. The prevailing opinion in Germany was, as we know, 
that the two languages were identical. No distinction was made 
between the laws governing the one and those governing the other. . . 
Such theories are quite unfounded.” While Meillet (1920, 221) 
observes: “But Greek manifests innovations of the same sort as those 
we see in the less - and later - cultivated Indo-European languages. 
And in the end, these innovations do not, as a rule, appear later in Greek 
than they do elsewhere. Around the ninth century ap Greek was not 
perceptibly less differentiated than the Romance or German dialects 
and, in many respects, was more differentiated than the Slavic and 
Baltic languages of the same period. It is an interesting example: it dem- 
onstrates that the conservative impact of literature, although it did 
influence in many respects the evolution of the spoken language, was 
unable either to suppress it or even significantly delay it.” Among the 
Greeks more or less the same opinion is voiced by the eccentric and 
heretical Roidis (1913, 32 ff.): “On the subject of the Latinate dialects 
we must first of all observe that the familiar refrain of our own scholars 
concerning the contrast between the degeneration of Latin as used by 
other nations and the very slight adulteration suffered by Greek in the 
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speech of the Greeks is not altogether consistent with the facts. We can 
see the inaccuracy of the claim if we simply bear in mind that in fact 
both languages were spoken, written, and distorted by foreigners. By 
Jews, Syrians, Egyptians and a host of other eastern peoples in the case 
of Greek, by Gauls, Goths, Africans, and Lombards in the case of 
Latin.” It is clear that a major factor in the extreme abstraction on which 
the argument for the conservatism of the historical evolution of Greek 
is based was the ideologically charged atmosphere of the debate on this 
issue, and I refer of course to the historically charged question of 
whether the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek is one of 
forebear to descendant. 

Another element must, however, be taken into account, this time 
involving historical linguistics itself and its accompanying ideology. 
Traditional historical linguistics was dominated by a view not far 
removed from prejudice: the minimizing of language changes due to 
external linguistic contact, and the promotion instead of the view that 
language change is due essentially to internal, endo-systemic causes 
(see Thomason and Kaufman [1988] 1991, 1-2 for the views of Max 
Miiller on this question). This is a perception of evolutionary “purity” 
which echoes the ideological conditioning of traditional historical lin- 
guistics by the nation-state and its constitutive relationship with the 
concept of “purity” and homogeneity. And it is the morphology and, 
secondarily, the basic vocabulary, which are identified as the pure, invi- 
olable nucleus of the language, which is able effectively to resist exter- 
nal influence (Thomason and Kaufman [1988] 1991, 2, 5, 6-7; see also 
Reicher-Beguelin 1994, 47-8). But we know today that this view is inac- 
curate: neither the morphology nor the basic vocabulary is an “enclave 
of purity,” providing irrefutable evidence by which languages can be 
genetically classified. A good example in the case of Greek are the 
Cappadocian dialects, which display such clear influence of the agglu- 
tinative morphology of Turkish - in place of the inflectional morphol- 
ogy of Greek - in their verb and noun morphology (Thomason and 
Kaufman [1988] 1991, 214-22). One could cite many such examples. 
The Ma’a language belongs morphologically to the Bantu family, 
whereas its basic vocabulary is, by and large, Cushitic ([1988] 1991, 7, 
223-8). Angloromani (the Romany language in England) is morpholog- 
ically identical to English, while the vocabulary is Romany. 

Phenomena of this kind invalidate the notion ofan inherent conserva- 
tism of the morphology and basic vocabulary as enclaves of resistance to 
external linguistic influence; they lead us, therefore, to seek the Azstort- 
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cal causes of such a conservatism, wherever it occurs. And in the case of 
Greek, research into the total spectrum of the language leads to what we 
have already observed: conservatism, where it does occur, has to be 
linked with the influence of certain centers of power (Byzantium, the 
Church - and their associated linguistic conservatism) and linguistic atti- 
tudes which “cultivate” continuity with older forms of the language. And 
the historicity of this process is evident from the changes occurring in 
precisely that area (of morphology) which is supposed to offer effective 
resistance to external influence and consequent change - changes in geo- 
graphical or sociolinguistic regions whose language has been excluded 
from the influence of these conservative linguistic attitudes. 

What I have attempted to demonstrate in the foregoing reinarks is 
that the notion of a conservative evolutionary history of Greek must not 
be subject to those manipulations which undermine the inherent hzsto- 
ricity of this issue. Such manipulations are not only the province of the 
fixation on ancestry with which so much of the debate on the Greek lan- 
guage - both in Greece and in the rest of Europe - has been linked, but 
also of the ideological preconceptions associated with the history of lin- 
guistics itself. 

Two final observations on this subject. Although all those who have 
studied the history of Greek are agreed that its evolution has been char- 
acterized by an analytic tendency (see for example Browning [1969] 
1983 and Joseph 1985, 123), which has changed substantially its older 
synthetic/inflectional morphological character, they nevertheless insist 
on describing Modern Greek as a “synthetic” language, with compari- 
sons to the more extreme developments of English or Persian. 
However, it would be more accurate to describe the language as occu- 
pying an intermediate stage on the continuum between the synthetic 
and the analytic. One cannot help feeling that the refusal to recognize 
this gradation, in defiance of the facts, is the result of the special impor- 
tance of the dimension of ancestry in the historiography of Greek. 

The second observation concerns vocabulary and its use as evidence 
of conservatism. Let me remind the reader of what we have said about 
morphology and basic vocabulary and their - questionable - use by tra- 
ditional linguistic historians in the “evaluation” of language change. A 
characteristic example here would be the observation by Horrocks 
(1997, 4) of the survival, from Mycenaean down to the present day, of the 
words inmoc and noAvnovc. But here we must remember, as Tonnet 
would urge us to do, that these words and others like them have not 
leapt down the centuries in some miraculous manner; the implication 
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being that some processes of revival are at work here. And these pro- 
cesses of revival do not of course affect all forms of Greek. 

The use of vocabulary to buttress the argument for conservatism 
often involves a superficial approach to linguistic chronology and over- 
looks the fact that the preservation - if indeed it is a case of preserva- 
tion - of forms is often accompanied by drastic changes in meaning. 
The area of vocabulary, too, would appear to be bedevilled by the 
fixation with ancestry, taking a form which exaggerates continuity and 
minimizes difference: limiting research to “high” or “strong” varieties 
of Greek, playing down the occurrence of semantic change. It should 
be noted that the general emphasis on linguistic form and neglect of the 
semantic aspect are aspects of a more general climate in which histori- 
cal linguistics developed in the late nineteenth century. I am referring, 
of course, to the positivist movement which laid its emphasis on lin- 
guistic form at the expense of other aspects of language, e.g., meaning, 
because linguistic form is open to observation; it is a “phenomenon” 
and therefore a legitimate empirical datum in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of positivism. 

The question which arises is whether these views on the history of 
Greek - insofar as they are descriptively accurate - justify the more 
general assessment of the evolutionary history of the language as conser- 
vative, given the important changes in the areas of phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax as well as meaning. We have already noted the significant fact 
that within the general consensus on the overall conservatism of Greek 
there is one dissenting voice - that of the great Indo-European scholar 
Meillet. For Meillet, Modern Greek did not lag behind the other 
European languages in innovation; in fact, in comparison with some of 
these, notably the Slavic and Baltic languages, it shows a greater degree 
of evolutionary differentiation. His conclusion was, let us remind our- 
selves, “that the conservative influence of literature, although it did 
influence in many respects the evolution of the spoken language, was 
unable either to suppress it or even significantly delay it.” It is no coin- 
cidence that this alternative picture of Greek and its history is drawn by 
a great Indo-European scholar, whereas the advocates of the conserva- 
tive view tend to come, historically at least, from the field of classical 
studies. Meillet’s alternative perspective is not to be attributed only to 
the range of data on which he bases his study of the history of the Greek 
language, but also, possibly, to the fact that the standpoint from which 
he views the evolution of the language, in this respect at least, is not 
“scarred” by the questions of ancestry and continuity. 
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At the beginning of his work The Greek Language, published in 
1966, the great Hellenist G. Thomson cites these two lines from Kostis 
Palamas (1859-1943): 


Kat weg otys XOVOOMEGOLIS VUXTLaS Ta BaOn 
axoua agyoradet tov Kodwvov v’ andove. 


And in the depths of the gold-green night 
The nightingale of Kolonos still softly sings. 


The two lines echo a profound historical torment, one associated 
with the questions of continuity and ancestry. The underlying intention 
ofall Thomson’s work, not just that part devoted to linguistics, was that 
this torment - which he himself shared, as one who felt all the pain of 
the modern Greek condition - might be illuminated by the history 
which had engendered it. And this historical Ulumination has the great 
virtue of preserving phenomena on a truly human scale, that of the uni- 
versal man, who refuses to be sacrificed on the altar of the divisive 
myths of a watertight, extrahistorical, chosen particularity. It is the 
treatment of the relationship between particular and general which 
determines the unique character of each historical period, a character 
which is reflected in all aspects of every period, its science and scholar- 
ship included. For modern Greece, trapped like so many cultures 
between the Scylla of a shallow, vulgar cosmopolitanism and the 
Charybdis ofa divisive, nationalistic isolationism, it is vital that we heed 
the voices - in the area of language study - which refuse to surrender to 
either of these monsters - both drawing on the same reserves of vio- 
lence - either by sacrificing the particular on the altar of a counterfeit 
form of the general or the uniform, or by sacrificing the general for the 
sake of a particularity which 1s every bit as false. The present circum- 
stances of modern Greece make it more necessary, perhaps, than ever 
before that we approach our language and its study with the proper 
respect for the inherent historicity of the phenomenon. It is not simply 
a question of academic ethics, for the more profound moral aspect of 
the issue is of vital importance for the present time. 

In the quest for a new, humanizing universality, untainted by the vio- 
lence of a false homogeneity or a false particularity, the study of lan- 
guage and its historicity is without doubt a vital component, of concern 
not only to professional linguists but even more so to the speakers of 
the language themselves - the historic subjects and their destiny. For it 
is this historical destiny, as human action and human suffering, of 


which the nightingale of Palamas is singing. 
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PART I 


THE LANGUAGE PHENOMENON 


1 The nature of language’ 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


1 The cry and the word 


Perhaps the best way for a person to come to grips with the singularity 
— or more precisely, the uniqueness — of human language is a compari- 
son between a cry — e.g., the cry of pain - and the word which expresses 
the related emotion - the word pain. The difference between cry and 
language emerges dramatically from such a comparison. The cry of 
pain is an immediate response to a stemulus; it emerges in direct connec- 
tion to the feeling of pain; it is part of the experience of pain. In con- 
trast, the word pazn does not presuppose the immediate experience of 
pain; we can employ it even when we are not in pain. This constitu- 
tional difference descnbes the qualitative divide between signaling 
systems - primary signaling systems according to Pavlov —- which work 
on the basis of a stimulus-response scheme (all the signaling systems in 
the animal kingdom are of this sort, as is the related human “cry”), and 
human language, the sole secondary signaling system, which is based on 
the overcoming of primary signaling. 

The division between primary and secondary signaling systems, 
between the cry and language, defines the “leap” from the realm of 
animal necessity to the - exclusively human - realm of freedom. Primary 
signaling — the cry - bound to immediate, particular experience, yields 
its place (without disappearing entirely) to secondary signaling, the 
word, which functions “freely,” released from the bonds of immediate 
experience. 

But how is this explosive, liberating “leap” accomplished? The 
“raw material” both of the cry (e.g., the pain cry) and of language (e.g., 
the word pazn) is the same - and to this point we shall have to return 
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(see also Deacon 1997, 225 ff., 354 ff.). What is it that makes the word 
pain language, in counterpoint to the scream of pain, which remains a 
vocalization? 

The cry (here, of pain) is a natural sign (in accordance with medie- 
val and modern terminology, which represents a continuation of the 
ancient discussion regarding the “natural” [@voet] versus “conven- 
tional” [@éoet] character of language; cf. Ricken 1994, 103-4 and Eco et 
al. 1989 for the medieval distinction between signa naturalia and signa 
data) or, more precisely, an zndex. Regarding this kind of sign, we will 
need to introduce the analysis of the American philosopher C. S. 
Peirce, who continues to offer the most complete and in-depth 
approach to the phenomenology of semzosis. As Deacon (1997, 70) 
notes “probably the most successful classification of representational 
relationships was provided by the American philosopher Charles 
Sanders Peirce.” The long-forgotten semiotic phenomenology of 
Peirce has been recently “rediscovered” and brought to bear on the 
study of language. Deacon’s seminal book titled The Symbolic Species 
(but see contra Chomsky 2002, 80-3) is a particularly fortunate 
example of this rediscovery (see also Hénault 2002 for a thorough 
examination of the Peircian semiotic). 

According to Peirce (1931-5, 1.558, 5-75, 2-276, 2.292, 2.304; 1978, 
139 ff.; cf. Bates 1979, 47-8 and Tiercelin 1993), the process of semiosis 
is realized through signs of three types: zcons, indices, and symbols. The 
icon is a sign connected to that to which it refers - its referent — by 
means of physical likeness: the drawing of a fire is an zcon of fire, to the 
extent that it preserves some of the qualities of actual fire. The index is 
a sign connected to the object or the event to which it refers through its 
natural partictpation in these. Thus, smoke is an index of fire: it partic- 
ipates in the event of fire, and constitutes part of it. Correspondingly, 
the cry of pain is an index ofa painful lived experience, in the sense that 
it constitutes part of the experience of pain. As we have noted, it is a 
response to a stimulus. And, in the words of Peirce (1931-5, 11.3045 
1978, 139), “an zndex is a sign which would at once lose the character 
which makes it a sign if its object were removed.” 

It is precisely this physical participation, the natural connection and 
attachment of the index to its object, which explains - in the case of the 
cry - the absence of formal structure. The cry possesses no structured 
semantic content; it is amorphous and diffuse. It “means” in a holistic 
and not an analytical sense, and an affective dimension governs its 
diffuse, amorphous content. This is, moreover, implied in the charac- 
terization of the cry as a response to a stimulus. 
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Here it should be noted that the absence of formal structure charac- 
terizing the cry as a primary deictic form of signaling lives on toa certain 
extent in areas of language with deictic function. The most prominent 
representatives of deixis are of course deictic expressions: the deictic 
particle na (vc) in Modern Greek, demonstrative pronouns, adverbs 
like now and here. These are expressions which are of special interest 
to logicians and philosophers, expressions whose formal characteris- 
tics are described in terms of “context-dependence” and lack in vary- 
ing degrees of “descriptive content.” “Context-dependence,” “lack of 
descriptive content” — all these refer to what, in Peircian terms, could 
be described as indexical attachment to the extralinguistic context. 
And this attachment, in the case of primary deictic semiosis, 1s due to 
the natural interlock of the index with its object. For this reason the 
“content” of the index is holistic, amorphous. 

If the pain cry is an zndex, formless and “without meaning” (Gonos, 
according to the ancient expression), indicating an immediate response 
to an experience of pain, the word pain — language — is the “alternative” 
to the holistic, deictic semiosis of the experience. It is a symbol, in 
Peirce’s terminology. In contrast to the scream, its meaning is analytical 
and not holistic, and for this reason its semantic content is structured. 
It does not constitute a response to a stimulus but rather a representa- 
tion or concept freed of the bonds of immediate experience. It is, in 
Deacon’s words (1997, 434), “an abstraction from indexically bound 


” “on-line” deictic semiosis of the 


experience.” Opposite the “warm, 
experience, with its holistic, formless, diffuse expressions, is placed the 
“cold,” “off-line” symbolic semiosis which signifies through represen- 
tations or concepts. It is precisely this contrast that defines the “leap” 
from the realm of primary, deictic necessity to the realm of secondary, 
representational/symbolic freedom, from the primary “warmth” of the 
index (and icon), to the secondary “light” of the symbol, to recall two 
old metaphors relating to the problematics of linguistic semiosis 
(according to Schopenhauer, cf. Vaysse 1999, 288, the will is “warmth”; 
the spirit, the intellect, “light”; cf. also von Humboldt 1988) and, more 


generally, of human subjectivity. 


2 The symbol 


But what is meant by symbol, representation, concept? What is at issue 
here is abstraction and generalization, a selective, abstracting process- 
ing of experience leading to generalizations, to categories. Concept- 
formation, as Vygotsky (1962, 76) observes, is based “on abstraction, on 
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the isolation and consideration of elements isolated from the concrete 
experience within which they are embedded. For concept-formation in 
its pure form, equally important roles are played by union and separa- 
tion.” “Generalization. . . reflects reality in quite another way than sen- 
sation and perception reflect it . . . the qualitative distinction between 
sensation and thought is the presence in the latter of a generalized 
reflection of reality” (1962, 5). When I use the word pazn in the sentence 
I feel (a) pain, 1 am not referring to the experience of pain dzrectly but 
rather through a generalization. What I am saying is that I feel a partic- 
ular version of the type of experience called pazn. I refer to the particu- 
lar painful experience through an abstraction. This is the constitutional 
difference between the cry - the index - of pain and the word pazn. In 
the case of the word, the reference to the experience is indirect, medi- 
ated by generalization and abstraction. In the case of the pain cry — the 
index - generalization and abstraction are absent. It is a matter of imme- 
diate response to a stimulus. The “leap” from primary to secondary sig- 
naling of experience - the transition from indexical to symbolic 
communication - is equivalent to the “leap” from the immediate, unme- 
diated semiosis of experience to its indirect, mediated semiosis. It is this 
difference which permits us to use the word “pain” without the feeling 
of pain. The concept, observes Piaget (1972, 273) “goes beyond the 
present . . . it evokes what lies outside the immediate perceptual and 
active field.” It is that which, according to medieval students of lan- 
guage, reveals the quzdditas, the “essence,” and the ratio rerum, the 
“reason of things” (Pellerey 1989). This is precisely what is missing 
from the primary, iconic/indexical semiosis of immediate experience. 
The generalizing and abstracting character of human language 
explains why the sound structure of words — of linguistic signs — 1s not 
determined by their meaning, as is the case of vocalizations in primary 
signaling systems. Their meaning is a generalized and abstract 
reflection of experience, “an indirect reference” (Deacon 1997, 135), 
and not its direct semiosis in the form of a response to a stimulus. For 
this reason, the linguistic forms through which meanings are expressed 
- the segnifiers expressing the szgnifieds in modern terminology (see 
1.2) — have a conventional character, in the sense that they are not “moti- 
vated,” not determined, by the meanings they express. Thus 1s 
explained the variety of linguistic forms used to express the same mean- 
ings: sester, soeur, Schwester, etc. This is the famous principle of the 
arbitrariness of the linguistic sign, which is connected with the name 
of the founder of modern linguistics, the Swiss linguist F. de Saussure 
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(see 1.2). This structural principle of language is a consequence of the 
fact that language “works” with generalizations and abstractions, i.e., 
with meaning. But the generalizing and abstracting character of lan- 
guage explains yet another of its structural principles, one related to the 
arbitrariness to which we have already alluded: the fact that linguistic 
signs do not have a holzstzc, but rather an analytical, character. The cry 
of pain, has, as we have noted above, a holistic character in the sense 
that it signifies “as a whole,” in the form of response to stimulus, a par- 
ticular experience of pain. In contrast, the word pazn is analyzable into 
sound units without meaning, phonemes, which in other combinations 
can express other meanings, e.g., pain, nape (the same units of sound) 
or pain/rain, where the interchange p/r creates different meanings. 
This analytical character of language — its double articulation (see 1.2) 
(units of sound with no meaning, which when combined produce 
meaningful units of sound, 1.e., morphemes) is to be sure connected 
with the fact that linguistic meanings are analytical (symbolic) elabora- 
tions of experience, and not holistic responses to stimuli, as in primary 
signaling systems. Language is not, according to modern terminology, 
a system in which signifier and signified are “blended” (blending 
system), but rather a system based on the combination of discrete units 
of sound (discrete combinational system, Pinker 1994). 

The analytical processing which creates the world of meanings - in 
contrast to the “meaningless” world of the cry — is that which, accord- 
ing to Pavlov, has “removed us from reality” (Wertsch 1985, 90), reality 
as it is experienced by the animal world, or by the “animal” of our own 
nature: directly, in unmediated, deictic fashion, in terms of the primary 
scheme Stimulus-Response. This liberating “removal” - effected 
through the symbol - defines the (exclusively) human realm of freedom. 

Bickerton (1995, 56, 58) repeats essentially the same metaphor when 
he notes that language creates a protective “buffer zone” between man 
and reality. No such buffer zone appears elsewhere in the animal world: 
signaling systems function on-line, on the basis of the “here and now,” 
whereas language - the secondary signaling system — functions off-line 
(58). And Bickerton points out that it is here that we find the “paradox 
of consciousness”: “the more consciousness one has the more layers of 
processing divide one from the world” (1995, 86). Symbolic language, 
as Deacon notes (1997, 423), opens up the “world of the abstract.” 

For Hegel, linguistic semiosis — generalization and abstraction — is 
the “rainbow” crowning the “waterfall” of ever-changing sensory 
perception. Otherwise expressed, conceptual understanding is the 
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“murder of the thing” (ch. v11 of the Phenomenology; see also Kojéve 
1980, 140). Language releases the subject from the bonds of experien- 
tal immediacy - bound to the “here and now.” The perceived, concrete 
thing “dies” from the wounds inflicted by generalization and abstrac- 
tion and yields its place to its generalized/abstracted reflection, the 
concept. The concept “dog,” to use the Hegelian example, is detached 
- through abstraction and generalization — from the perceived, actual 
dog and in this way, the thing perceived “dies.” The concept, the 
meaning, is its generalized and abstract “recollection.” “The word dog 
does not run, drink, and eat. . . And that is why the conceptual under- 
standing of empirical reality is equivalent to a murder” (Kojéve 1980, 
140). That which exists in the beginning, says Hegel (Kojéve 1980, 239), 
is not the universal, but the particular; not “table” in general but “this 
particular table.” Human beings negate - and in doing so become 
human - the particular, concrete character of an existing entity and 


” “causing it to move from the 


detach it from its given “here and now 
natural Cosmos into the Universe of Discourse”; from the “waterfall” 
of the ever-changing particular entity to the stable “rainbow” above it - 
the world of symbol and concept. “The Concept-word detaches itself 
from the sensible hic et nunc. . . The Universe of Discourse (the World 
of Ideas) is the permanent rainbow which forms above a waterfall” 
(Kojéve 1980, 141-2). The word, he observes elsewhere, is simultane- 
ously negation and recollection of the thing. “Murder of the thing,” 
“negation and remembrance of the thing,” “rainbow,” “buffer zone”: all 
these metaphors are attempts to name the nature of language. 

For Peirce, the special nature of human language is located in its sym- 
bolic dimension. If the icon and index are connected with that to which 
they refer by means of natural likeness or natural participation, the 
symbol is defined by a characteristically indirect relation to its referent. 
Thought, notes Peirce (having in mind of course that form of thought 
which functions through symbols), is a sign leading not to an object, 
but to a thought which is the sign that interprets it. This is Peirce’s 
famous concept of the interpretant. The concept of the interpretant 
expresses essentially the indirect, medzated relation of human beings 
with the world. The circle of symbolic semiosis is a closed one: linguis- 
tic signs always refer to other signs, and not directly to their referent. 
And here Peirce uses, in his turn, a characteristic metaphor. Thought, 
he says, is a tissue of signs. To attempt to “unravel” this tissue is like 
trying to peel an onion in order to find the real onion. “We lead a life of 


signs,” “Man is a sign” (Peirce 1978, 248; 5.283, 5-313, 5-314)- 
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3 Myths about the origin of language 


At this point it is of interest to bring into our discussion two myths con- 
cerning language and its origin. The first is well known; it belongs to 
the Judaeo-Chnistian tradition: prelapsarian Adam’s naming of the 
birds and the beasts of the field. According to this tradition (Genesis 
11.6-9; cf. the discussion in Benjamin 1999) the historical languages are 
a product of the Fall - of sin. Divine semiosis, before the Fall, granted 
each being its own, exclusive name, which revealed in full its nature - 
its natural name. With the Fall — with sin - divine semiosis, which gave 
to each being its proper name, is replaced by historical, human semio- 
sis, where things no longer have proper names but simply, names. And 
these names, in contrast to the proper, natural names of divine semio- 
sis are but imperfect approximations to the nature of things. The tran- 
sition from the effortless, direct, divine semiosis of natural proper 
names to the laborious, imperfect, indirect, historical semiosis of names 
— the transition from the realm of paradise to that of labor and of history, 
the Fall —- may be considered the mythical description, with a character- 
istic evaluative reversal, of the contrast between unmediated, primary, 
deictic semiosis (with proper names functioning as indices pointing 
directly to their referent) and symbolic, mediated semiosis. This myth 
is interesting in that it combines the painful withdrawal from the time- 
less embrace of the Divine with the entrance of humans into the realm 
of history - the now laborious relation with the world — and the estab- 
lishment of a new system of semiosis, the semiosis of names, essentially 
of the symbolic semiosis which makes up language. The encomium on 
the divine semiosis of natural, proper names and the elegy for its loss 
represent a nostalgia for the “lost paradise” of the direct, iconic/index- 
ical, unmediated relation to the world. We shall return at a later point 
to this elegy. 

The second myth about language which will concern us here 
belongs to the Brazilian tribes and has been studied by Lévi-Strauss 
(1964, 128-9). In the mythological systems of these tnbes the source of 
language is considered to be laughter, the tnumphant laughter that is 
connected in their myths with other important discoveries, such as the 
discovery of fire for use in cooking. If, in the myth of Babel, the forerun- 
ner of symbolic language is the deictic semiosis of divine proper names, 
in the Brazilian myth the source of symbolic language is to be found, 
once again, in deixis: in the holistic, affective, deictic semiosis of the cry. 
And in this belief, the humble natives of the Amazon are very close to 
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modern neuroscience. “Consciousness begins as a feeling” notes 
Damasio (1999, 312) and he characterizes this view as “the most star- 
tling idea” in his book. Werner and Kaplan (1963, 242), in discussing 
the ontogenesis of language (its acquisition by the child), point out that 
“it begins with a phase in which meanings are felt rather than cogni- 
tively apprehended.” For Peirce, the “prehistory” of the concept is to be 
found in sentiment and feeling, or as Deacon (1997, 453) puts it, Peirce 
appreciates “the constitutive role of reference, iconic and indexical ref- 
erence,” on which symbolic reference is grounded. 

But why, from the range of possible displays of emotion, is laughter 
selected as the source of human language? As analyzed by Lévi-Strauss, 
the reasons for the genetic intertwining of language and laughter are 
indicated by these tnbes’ mythological system itself. This mythological 
system “explains,” Lévi-Strauss argues, the genetic intertwining of lan- 
guage and laughter. Laughter is an emotional display crying forth the 
triumph of freedom over necessity, as marked by the various cultural 
“discoveries” (fire, language). And in that sense it would seem to be the 
“rational” emotion par excellence, the one most closely related to lan- 
guage. Besides, animals do not laugh. This emotional display appears 
to belong exclusively to human beings, endowed with language (on this 
see also Deacon 1997, 53, 57, 61-2, 73, 236, 243, 246, 250, 419-21, 426). 

Here it is worth citing the observations of Lacan (1998, 331-2) and 
Kagan (1981, 56-7) on the function of smiling in early childhood. Lacan 
points out that it is - for the infant — “the first real communication” 
before language. The infant’s smile marks its first “triumph over imme- 
diacy” [l’au-dela de l’immédiat] in the sense of recording the recogni- 
tion of the stable role of the mother (chiefly) in satisfying the infant’s 
desires. This recognition is recorded in that “ever so special code” [ce 
code si spécial | that functions before language is acquired, a code none 
other than the first smile of the infant in the presence of those who “care 
for it, nourish it, respond to it” [qui le soignent, le nourissent, et lui 
répondent]. Lacan concludes by noting that crying, in contrast to 
smiling, is not communication. Crying expresses anger and need. It is 
simply an “expression” of these [les pleurs sont une expression]. 

Kagan (1981) notes the development of the “mastery smile” in the 
young child between the ages of four and eighteen months. The child- 
ish mastery smile - which recalls the triumphant smile in the mythol- 
ogy of the Brazilian tribes - records the satisfaction at success at a 
“previously generated plan” in whose implementation the child has 
made a “prolonged investment of a goal directed effort.” The phenom- 
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ena described by Kagan confirm, from a different perspective, Lacan’s 
conclusion: the relation of smiling with the trrumph over animal imme- 
diacy. Here precisely is to be found the link joining laughter with the 
ideal tool for overcoming primary semiosis, i.e., symbolic language. 

The attraction of the Brazilian myth lies in its startling recognition 
of all the components of the phenomenon of language. The emancipat- 
ing dimension of language as well as its “immersion” in the older, pre- 
linguistic, indexical realm of emotions are described through the 
mediation of an emotional display, laughter, which combines old with 
new: as a non-linguistic emotional manifestation - a cry — it belongs to 
the older realm of necessity uniting us with our animal origins. But at 
the same time, as a triumphant shout of victory over necessity, it belongs 
to the realm of freedom, and freedom cannot be conceived of in the 
absence of language and rationality. 

The two myths we have discussed summarize - in mythical fashion, 
to be sure - the problematic of linguistic semiosis, of symbolic language. 
The prehistory of the symbol - its ancestry — is located in dezxzs, in the 
primary, unmediated mode of connecting to experience or, as Deacon 
puts it (1997, 99), “symbolic reference emerges from a ground of non- 
symbolic referential processes.” Here, of course Deacon echoes Peirce, 
for whom symbolic semiosis is “grounded” in the icon and the index. 
The “Odyssey” of linguistic semiosis, Peirce notes, begins with sensa- 
tion and feeling - the icon and the index. The linguistic sign always has 
a triple constitution, iconic, deictic, symbolic, and its constitution 
reflects the trimodal relationship between the subject and the sur- 
rounding world. This trimodal relation corresponds to the three basic 
categories of Peirce’s philosophy: Frstness, Secondness, and Thirdness 
(Peirce 1.25, 1.526, 1.537, 2.86, 5.66, 5.119, 5.47). Firstness and 
Secondness correspond to the prehistory and proto-history of semio- 
sis. Firstness is the direct, unmediated, sensory experience. It is char- 
acterized by density and immediacy; it is the “sui generis aroma” of the 
object (1.25, 1.531) as experienced by the subject. Secondness repre- 
sents the active encounter of subject and object, the beginning of inten- 
tional action. And this constitutes the antechamber of symbolic 
cognition. Thirdness is precisely the realm of the symbol, the realm of 
generalization and abstraction, the synthesis and the overcoming of 
Firstness and Secondness. 

The iconic and indexical components of the linguistic sign are the 
reflections of Firstness and Secondness. Its abstract and generalized 
content, that which makes it a symbol, is the contribution of Thirdness. 
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The “mixing” of these three ingredients - icon, index, symbol - in 
varying analogies — is at the same time a “recapitulation” of the course 
of evolution of semiosis within the very structure of the linguistic sign. 
As Deacon points out (1997, 78), following the Peircian line of thought, 
“symbols are constituted by relationships among indices (and there- 
fore also icons).” “One of Peirce’s most fundamental insights [is that] 
the difference between different modes of reference (i.e., iconic, index- 
ical, symbolic) can be understood in terms of levels of interpretation” 
(1997, 73). Language is “a symbolic recoding of iconic and indexical 
relationships” (1997, 302). 

Here a parenthesis 1s required. Peirce’s views concerning linguistic 
semilosis and its “genealogy” are quite close to views both ancient and 
modern, the latter of which belong to the realm of science rather than 
to that of philosophical reasoning. Peirce’s views about the 
iconic/deictic components of symbolic semiosis coincide with the 
medieval position (Thomas Aquinas; cf. Pellerey 1989) on the “phan- 
tasma” — the image of the thing - as a link between that which is per- 
ceived and its generalized/abstract reflection - the symbol (see also 
Deacon 1997, 265 on the neural and behavioral correlates of imagery 
and its role as mnemonic support of symbols). Vygotsky (1962, 74) 
speaks of the struggle among symbol, index, and icon that “gave birth 
to the name.” Piaget considers as “key” for the understanding of the 
phenomenon of cognition, as revealed in symbolic language, the con- 
cepts of “assimilation” and “accommodation.” As Bates (1979, 57) 
notes, “in Piaget’s theory all thought is regarded as internalized action 
formed by assimilation and accommodation to an objective reality” (cf. 
also Piaget 1972, 1953). 

The connection of the young child with the surrounding world 
begins from contact through its senses: e.g., the infant nurses at its 
mother’s breast and then attempts, “blindly,” to extend this activity to 
other objects. This is the process of assimilation. Accommodation is the 
process whereby the infant’s lips are adapted to the particularities of 
new objects towards which it is instinctively drawn. “Contact with the 
object,” Piaget (1953, 29-30) notes, “modifies the activity of the reflex.” 
Itis not difficult to see the correspondence between Peirce’s philosoph- 
ical approach and Piaget’s scientific analysis: the “blind,” sensory, 
instinctive assimilation of Piaget corresponds to the Firstness of Peirce, 
to this “primitive” (2.90), “irresponsible,” “free,” “originality” (2.86). 
Accommodation corresponds to Secondness, the category of “reaction” 
(5.66) and “struggle” (5.45). Ificon is “an affair of suchness,” the index 
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is “a reactional sign” (5.75). And from this creative struggle between 
Firstness and Secondness, between assimilation and accommodation, 
will be born, as synthesis and overcoming of both, Thirdness, Peirce’s 
symbolic thought or Piaget’s “intelligent adaptation” (1972, 84). 


4 Metaphor 


Peirce’s analysis of semiosis highlights (and this is atypical of western 
thinking about the nature of language; Johnson 1987; Vaysse 1999) the 
constituent interweaving of icon/index and symbol, between “warmth” 
and “light,” to recall the old metaphors on the nature of language. 
However, the symbol is not the “cold” imprint of man’s relationship 
with the world; it reflects his laborious, experiential, historical relation- 
ship with it. This “warmth” is preserved in the “obscure,” deictic com- 
ponents of the linguistic sign; components which remind us that the 
secret of semiosis — every form of semiosis - 1s movement towards. As 
Kierkegaard (Furth 1987, 1) would say, “desire exists only when the 
object exists; the object exists only when desire exists; desire and object 
are a pair of twins, neither of which can come into the world the least 
moment before the other” (see also Vygotsky 1962, 150). And in move- 
ment towards is found precisely the function of deixis. Derxis, is the 
Archaic matrix of symbolic language - of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion. And the umbilical cord connecting the two is never completely 
severed. For Cicero (De oratere) this distant deictic origin - the cry - 
echoes as cantus obscurior, as an “obscure song,” in every language act 
(see Agamben 1991, 69). For St. Augustine (De trinztate 9.10.15), lan- 
guage is cum amore notitra (Agamben 1991, 122), “a notation with love.” 
If one wants to observe practically “with the naked eye” the effect, and 
the effectiveness, of this amor - echo of the primary cantus obscurior, 
the cry - which permeates the symbolic notztza, they need only turn to 
an area of language, ignored by the leading “paradigms” of linguistic 
thought, both older and more recent (Johnson 1987; Cohen 1978). 
What I have in mind here is the metaphor. The metaphor is the best tes- 
timony of amor, of warmth, deictic warmth, which permeates the appar- 
ently “cold” generalizations and abstractions that compose the symbol 
— human language. For example, how is the metaphorical phrase bright 
person connected with the literal phrase bright day? That which is made 
obvious in the metaphorical phrase - and which produces it - is the 
amor, the deictic, affective warmth which “surrounds” the concept 
“hight.” And this deictic warmth is the “recollection,” within symbolic 
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language which “removes us from reality,” of the primary warmth with 

which the experience of light, is associated: the pleasant feeling which 

the experience of light generates, in contrast to the unpleasant feeling - 

fear - which is generated by the experience of darkness. Thus we have 

metaphors like dark, black thoughts. Within the “warmth” which 

imbues the concept of light or darkness is preserved the “memory” of 
the primary, deictic relationship with the world. As the neurophysiolo- 
gists A.and H. Damasio (1992, 65) note, “the brain does not record only 
aspects of external reality. It also records the manner in which it explores 
and responds to the world” (cf. also 1.3). This scientific view is no 
different from the philosophical view of Peirce, as we have already pre- 
sented it. For Peirce, the symbol - generalization and abstraction, 
Thirdness - is “grounded” in the icon and the index, in Firstness and 
Secondness. The “awakening” of deictic warmth - of the “indexical 
power of a word” (Deacon 1997, 80) - in metaphor reveals the workings 
of Firstness and Secondness within Thirdness, the affective “warp” of 
the symbolic “woof,” the constituent mixing of perception/emotion and 
representation/concept, the notztia cum amore. And the difference 
between the metaphorical and literal or, more precisely, between the 
“living” and “dead” metaphor, is quite simply that in the literal, the 
deictic warmth is invisible, “dormant.” But it is not absent. Otherwise, 
its “awakening” in metaphor would be impossible. 

Adorno, in a letter to Benjamin ([1955] 1994, 265-6) commenting on 
the concept of “aura” which was of concern to Benjamin, observes that: 
“Is not the aura always the trace of the forgotten human element ofa thing 

. .2” “Things retain something of the human glance which has rested 
upon them,” in Proust’s famous formulation. The “awakening” - in 
living metaphor - of the deictic warmth or “indexical power” permeat- 
ing the concept may be considered equivalent to the visibility of the aura, 
or to the human “glance” bestowed upon things. And this “awakening” 
shows that the “enlightened” world of generalization and abstraction - 
of symbols - is never torn asunder from its relationship with the diffuse, 
obscure world of perception and feeling - the icon and the index. 
Deacon’s seminal book (1997), already repeatedly referred to, docu- 
ments, from a neural point of view, the iconic and indexical “bases” of 
the symbol. The “sterilization” of the symbol - through the marginaliz- 
ing of the metaphor as a tool for special purposes, chiefly poetry - 
shrinks and distorts the phenomenon of language. The deictic “aura” 
surrounding the concept — “visible” in metaphor - demonstrates in dra- 
matic fashion the relation of warmth and light in linguistic semiosis. In 
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this relation is to be found the answer to the question of its distant 
origins, as well as its role in the construction of human subjectivity. 

It is characteristic that Descartes, the prime representative of the 
dualist tradition that separates cognition and emotion, body and mind, 
nevertheless feels obliged to note that the “passions of the soul” [ pas- 
sions de |’4me] “strengthen and extend thought’s duration” [fortifient 
et font durer en |’4me les pensées] (Descartes 1995, 152). It is worth 
comparing this observation of Descartes, with the views of Hamann, an 
extreme ideological opponent of rationalism, particularly as it was for- 
mulated during the Enlightenment: “Passion alone gives to abstrac- 
tions. . . hands, feet, wings. . .” (Berlin 1994, 61). 

We will dwell a bit longer on the topic of metaphor and its contribu- 
tion to a deeper and fuller understanding of the nature of language. 
According to Arendt (Benjamin 1992, 19), the metaphor “gives back” 
to the word its “sensory substructure.” According to Ricoeur, metaphor 
“shows,” it “makes us see” (1975, 49). “It is based on likeness, but at the 
level of emotions: expressing one situation by means of another, the 
metaphor ‘transfuses’ to the heart of this situation the feelings belong- 
ing to the original situation” [repose . . . sur la ressemblance, mais au 
niveau de sentiments: en symbolisant une situation par le moyen d’une 
autre, la métaphore “infuse” au coeur de la situation symbolisée les sen- 
timents attachés 4 la situation qui symbolize] (1975, 241). Metaphor is 
based on a “transfer of emotions” [transfer de sentiments]. 

“Awakening” of the sensory substructure of the word, “transfer/trans- 
fusion” of feelings. To these formulations may be added a series of 
others attempting to name, in analogous fashion, the nature of meta- 
phor: “visibility of language/iconicity of language” (Ricoeur 1978, 145), 
“dreamwork of language” (Davidson 1978, 31), the “palpability” of lin- 
guistic signs (Jakobson 1981, 25). All these approaches may be trans- 
lated using the terms of the analysis we have already proposed: the 
metaphor “awakens” the iconic and indexical dimension of symbolic 
semiosis, the index (and the icon) with which the symbol is imbued. It 
is on this basis that the “transfer/transfusion” of feelings occurs. 

In the depths of symbolic language there echoes in the form of amor 
the cantus obscurior - the primordial cry - as signaling intention which 
finds its explosive consummation in human speech, whichis not satisfied 
with deixis and the animal attraction to things or with its repulsion from 
these, but goes beyond it through the qualitative transformation of this 
primordial signaling intention to symbolic representations or concepts. 
This qualitative leap, however, does not “strain” representations of their 
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deictic “juice.” The cry continues to exist within the linguistic represen- 
tation. It is precisely this mixing - and the tension it generates — which is 
thrown into relief in metaphor. The metaphorical “adventures” of lin- 
guistic semiosis, the “transfer of emotions” which creates new represen- 
tations, are always a function of this mixing, one which preserves, as 
Anyieu (1993a, 4) would say, the connection between (linguistic) sign and 
the bodily basis of experience. For this reason the metaphor is not equiv- 
alent toa “cold” comparison (simile) which respects the discrete concep- 
tual boundaries (X is like Y), but rather amounts to identification, to the 
canceling of these boundaries (X is Y). According to Ricoeur (1975, 37, 
222) this is essentially the Aristotelian conception of metaphor rather 
than its later (from Quintilian onwards) misinterpretation, 1.e., the view 
of metaphor as an abbreviated simile. Exactly the opposite is the case, 
notes Ricoeur: “the simile is a developed metaphor” [la comparaison et 
une métaphore développée]. 

But what does zdentzficatzon mean, as defining characteristic of meta- 
phor? It means the “undermining,” even “subversion,” of the concep- 
tual discreteness which forms the basis of symbolic language. It 
amounts to a primary form of generalization by means of which experi- 
ence is organized (see Vygotsky and Piaget, below). When I say Johnny 
as a pig, the word zs appears to violate (in contrast with the lzke of the 
simile), to “scorn,” in Ricoeur’s wording (1975, 31, 250), conceptual 
boundaries. This is precisely what led philosophers like Locke and 
Hobbes to the proscription of metaphor. According to Hobbes 
(Leviathan, pt. 1, ch. 4), metaphor violates the “established” meanings 
of words, the “senses . . . they are ordained for.” According to Locke 
(1961, 105-6), metaphors and other rhetorical devices should be stigma- 
tized because they “insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions and 
thereby mislead the judgement, and so indeed are perfect cheats.” What 
is expressed in their views is a position with a long tradition (Johnson 
1987; Cohen 1978) which proscribes the “warm,” deictic components of 
symbolic semiosis. It denies exactly this creative “undermining” of sym- 
bolic “regularity” represented by metaphorical identification, which, in 
Ricoeur’s words (1975, 137), “does not consist in the perception of the 
order of a structure, but in its ‘oblivion’, in eliminating . . . most of the 
attributes which the metaphorical term evokes in us in its normal usage” 
[elle ne consiste pas 4 apercevoir l’ordre d’une structure mais a oublier, 
a éliminer . . . plusieurs attributs que le term métaphorisée évoque en 
nous dans son emploi normal]. “To call a line of people a ‘queue’ is 
equivalent to ignoring all the other conceptual characteristics apart from 
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length” [appeler une file “une queue,” c’est négliger tous les traits con- 
ceptuels saufla forme longue] (1975, 137). The metaphor is the “concep- 
tion of identity within difference, but in a pre-conceptual manner” [la 
saisie de l’identique dans les différences . . . mais sur un mode précon- 
ceptuel] (1975, 253). What does “pre-conceptual manner” mean? It 
means, one can argue, the iconic/indexical origin of metaphorical 
identification that coexists ~ in perpetual tension - with the analysis and 
separation of symbolic language. In Vygotsky’s (1962) terminology, the 
metaphor may be considered as the active survival of the complexive cog- 
nition —- which continues to be determined by the sensory perception of 
experience, by “stimulus generalization” (Deacon 1997, 90) — within 
conceptual cognition, which is based on the symbol, on generalization 
and abstraction. Metaphor represents the “dense” dimension of “ana- 
lytic,” discrete, symbolic semiosis (on Goodman’s distinction between 
dense and discrete signs, see Ricoeur 1978, 157). To analytic semiosis, as 
represented by the symbol, is “opposed” the dense semiosis of meta- 
phor. And this “opposition” completes linguistic semiosis. According 
to Piaget (1972, 210-11) metaphor is the testimony of deictic cognition, 
of a sort of cognition which is, as he says, “pre-logical and not. . . anti- 
logical.” This type of cognition generalizes - it “gives a common 
meaning to a number of distinct objects” - on the basis of “affective 
schemas,” a “transfer of feelings” as Ricoeur would say (see above). 
Generalizations on the basis of affective schemas — deictic semiosis - “do 
not achieve the same degree of generalization and abstraction as logical 
schemas” - as symbolic semiosis. But itis in just this “insufficiency” that 
is found the essence of metaphor, as indexical/iconic “grounding” - and 
completion - of the symbol. 

From the perspective of psychoanalysis, in its Lacanian version, 
metaphorical identification 1s “the place where we must locate the pri- 
mordial dimension of human language” [le lieu ot nous devons situer 
la dimension primordiale dans le langage humain] (Lacan 1998, 80). We 
will have the opportunity to discuss below the role of this “primordial 
dimension of human language” in the formation of the human psyche, 
according to the psychoanalytic approach. For the moment, what is 
important to note is that the “primordiality” of metaphor is due to the 
fact that this process is set in motion by the “primordial” ingredients of 
symbolic semiosis — by dezxzs (and imagery). And it is this dimension 
which prevents - if one can put it in such terms - the “failure of the 
concept” [l’échec du concept] (1998, 65), the “failure” of symbolic 
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that is ignored by approaches that “sterilize” the symbol from its 
iconic/indexical ingredients. This “sterilization” amounts to a 
Procrustean deformation of language, to a “symbolic compulsion” 
(Deacon 1997, 438) which fails “to appreciate the constitutive role of 
lower forms of reference, iconic and indexical reference . . . kicks the 
ladder away after climbing up to the symbolic realm and then imagines 
that there never was a ladder in the first place. This leaves symbolic ref- 
erence ungrounded” (1997, 453). 


5 The historicity of linguistic meaning 


The above discussion attempted to show, following the Peircian 
insights, that the nature of symbolic language is defined by the mixing 
of symbol and index, analytic and holistic, digital and analogical, 
feeling and representation. The deictic dimension of the concept - as 
revealed characteristically in metaphor - reveals simultaneously the 
deeper causal source of linguistic semiosis. As Vygotsky (1962, 150) 
notes, “thought itself is engendered . . . by our desires and needs, our 
interests and emotions. Behind every thought there is an affective-voli- 
tional tendency, which holds the answer to the last ‘why’ in the analysis 
of thinking.” Language and thought, he continues (1962, 150-1), must 
be approached in the same way that an actor approaches his role. It is 
not enough to learn the “words,” he must also learn the motives which 
give birth to the words, the emotions with which they are imbued. The 
“words” are what Vygotsky calls “meaning” 1.e., the cognitive/repre- 
sentational contents of the concept. The “motives,” the “emotions with 
which the words are imbued,” are the deictic/affective dimension, the 
“aura” of meaning, what Vygotsky calls “sense.” 

Precisely this deeper purpose “permeates” - “warms” - linguistic 
semiosis and defines its historicity, its determination by the active 
engagement of subject with object. Language, notes Cassirer (1953, 40), 
does not reflect the “objective character of things, but the forms of 
human practices.” Luria (1976, 25) similarly points out that “. . . any 
thought set in train by a particular motive is subjective, in the sense that 
it picks up out from the situation under consideration one particular 
aspect essential to the subject, in which the subject is affectively inter- 
ested. That was why Vygotsky distinguished between the concepts of 
meaning . . . and sense.” According to Bergson, “from the infinitely 
vast field of our virtual knowledge we have selected to turn into actual 
knowledge, whatever concerns our action upon things; the rest we have 
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If metaphor is a critical testimony of the historicity of language, of 
the deeper “sense” which “permeates” symbolic “meaning,” it is not 
the only one. Another is the “gaps” in linguistic semiosis. Why for 
example is there no word which we use to refer - in a general and 
abstract manner, there being no other way of doing so - to the big toe 
of our left foot and to our right ear taken together? The absence of such 
a concept is due, evidently, to the absence of any purpose which such a 
linguistic meaning could serve. And, to the extent that nothing moves - 
motivates - towards this aspect of reality, it 2s not sagnafied. Here is 
absent what St. Augustine would call amor, as a presupposition for 
notitia and what Peirce would call zndex (and zcon) as a presupposition 
for the symbol. The interlock of amor and notitia expresses the histo- 
ricity of symbolic semiosis. 


6 The proposition 


The symbol cannot be comprehended without the proposition. For 
Peirce, every sign of human language is essentially a proposition and, 
further, part of a syllogism. Syntax, 1.e., the proposition, is “the very 
core of human language,” notes Bickerton (1995, 27 ff., 38), and is 
absent from the primary signaling systems. Kristeva (1974, 41) distin- 
guishes semiotics [sémiotique], the primary semiosis of experience, 
“drives and their articulations” [les pulsions et leurs articulations], 
from signification, the secondary semiosis of experience. “Semiosis,” 
she observes, “is always a function of a proposition or ayudgment” [. . . 
domaine de la signification qui est toujours celui d’une proposition ou 
d’un jugement]. And to return to Peirce, “a proposition is a sign which 
distinctly indicates the object which it denotes. . .” (1931-5, 2.953 1978, 
142-3; see also Tiercelin 1993, 284 ff.). In this definition the critical 
concept is that denoted by the adverb distinctly. The “mode” in which 
a proposition works is analysis, discreteness, separation. And this is the 
essence of the analytical, symbolic semiosis: the symbol, in contrast to 
primary forms of semiosis, distinguishes and separates. The concepts 
symbol (in Peirce’s sense of the term) and proposition are, essentially, 
synonymous. And the analytic mode of the proposition is that which 
“removes us from reality” (to recall Pavlov’s formulation). 

The issue is posed in basically the same terms for Hegel who com- 
pares the sensory perception of experience (and sensory perception is, 
to be sure, “older” than language) to linguistic semiosis. When I see a 
red apple, he says, I see it specifically and holistically. This is the manner 
in which sensory perception operates. But when I utter the sentence 
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The apple is red, then a particular and holistic sensory perception has 
been transformed into an abstract/generalized, analytic semiosis. I speak 
about a particular apple in the terms of a concept, through generaliza- 
tion and abstraction, and the color has been separated from the entity 
“apple.” The “cloud” of sensory perception has been “liquefied” into 
separate “drops” (on this metaphor, see Vygotsky 1962, 75). 

At this point, we had best return to metaphor. As Johnson (1987, 105) 
notes, “the metaphor reaches down below the level of propositions into 
the massive embodied dimension of our being.” The metaphor repre- 
sents the “non-propositional side of meaning” (1987, 72); it is an “‘ana- 
logical” mental process set in motion by the “embodied,” sensory 
“base” of our existence. The “directness” of metaphorical meaning lies 
precisely in the fact that it “echoes” older, prepropositional modes of 
meaning — those of the icon and the index. And for this reason it “pre- 
serves” the bonds with the experiential basis of language and cognition. 
The contrast between proposition and metaphor, symbol and 
index/icon defines the deeper “scenario” of linguistic semiosis. The 
comparison of metaphor and simile is a characteristic example of this 
contrast. The simile belongs wholly to propositional logic: the X zs lake 
Y of the simile declares a likeness, without “violating” the discreteness 
of concepts. In contrast, the metaphor “opposes” the proposition, 
which is based on analysis and separation. The zs of the metaphor 
(Johnny zs a pig) “conflates” the concepts involved. If simile declares, 
respecting the conceptual boundaries of propositional language, meta- 
phor shows, directly, experientially, “subversively,” with respect to the 
proposition and the discreteness which defines it: metaphor “inti- 
mates” what the simile tells (Davidson 1978, 37). And this mixture of 
declaring/telling and showing/intimating is the deepest essence of lan- 
guage. The proposition which declares/tells, is “blind” without 
showing/deixis which preserves the ties between the symbol and its 
iconic/indexical foundations. And metaphor is a linguistic domain 
where these ties become “visible.” 


7 The ontogenesis of language 


But, how does the proposition arise? The ontogenesis of language (its 
acquisition by the young child) is extremely helpful in approaching this 
question (see 1.7). Here it should be noted that although the ontogen- 
esis of language cannot be considered a “repetition” of its phylogenetic 
course, it nevertheless presents important analogies with it (on this 
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important topic and the evidence from contemporary genetics and evo- 
lutionary theory see Bates 1979, 25-32). 

As is well known young children utter their first “words” (one-word 
stage) around the first year, and at around the second year (from eight- 
een months and onward) produce their first examples of sentences 
(two-word stage; see Cattell 2000, 1-11). The sentence, thus, appears 
considerably later than the child’s “baptism” in speech. 

Before it reaches the age of one year, the infant is still in the realm of 
the cry, the realm of the primary, unmediated, deictic semiosis of expe- 
rience. The characteristic manifestation of this form of semiosis (which 
continues to accompany us during borderline moments of our adult life 
when we have full use of language) is crying (on laughter, see the dis- 
cussion above). Crying expresses pain, the need for a change in posi- 
tion (the infant is not yet able to make many coordinated movements), 
hunger. But this primary form of semiosis is not limited to the cry. 
Experience is signified through other bodily means as well, means 
which have the same characteristics as the cry, i.e., they signify in an 
unmediated, deictic manner, and they constitute responses to stimuli. 
One such manifestation is that of the infant’s relieving itself. This 
bodily function can also signify a variety of responses to environmental 
stimuli (fear, joy, etc.). To this issue we shall return. For the time being 
we should note that this primary form of semiosis continues, lke 
crying, to coexist with secondary, linguistic semiosis and marks border- 
line moments of our existence at which linguistic semiosis “collapses,” 
to yield its place to primary semiosis. Such moments of collapse are 
portrayed in phrases such as He was scared shitless and He pissed his 
pants laughing. 

The journey from vocalization to speech — as this makes its appear- 
ance around the first year of age - is characterized by a series or inter- 
mediate accomplishments along the way. Around the second to the 
third month of the infant’s life there appears — parallel with crying — the 
production of sound sequences (consonant + vowel, cooing; Cattell 
2000, 3-4). These sequences do not have the agonized characteristics 
of crying; rather, they seem to constitute a pleasurable activity for the 
child. These sequences “remind” us of language, but they are not yet 
sounds belonging to the specific language spoken by the child’s family. 
At around the age of five to six months infants begin to explore the 
sounds they can produce and this activity - once again — is connected 
with pleasurable feelings. The baby produces different types of conso- 
nants and vowels and arranges these in syllables. At around the age of 
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eight months or slightly thereafter children enter a new phase of 
“experimentation” with sounds: they begin to produce sound “pat- 
terns” characterized by their repeatability, e.g., babababa, gagaga. 
These patterns become more complex in the course of time. This phase 
— babbling - continues until the completion of the child’s first year 
(occasionally, until the eighteenth month) and does not disappear upon 
the appearance of language (on babbling see Deacon 1997, 251). 

The course of development we have described defines the prelangu- 
istic period in the process of the child’s acquisition of language: the 
primitive, deictic cry seeks an encounter with meaning (and it is cer- 
tainly the case that this quest is set in motion by some form of biologi- 
cal programming; Chomsky 2000; for a critical discussion of this issue 
see Deacon 1997, 349 ff.), its transformation to signifiers which express 
signifieds (see 1.2). The index is gradually becoming a symbol. This 
phase illustrates the priority of the meaningless, deictic vocalization 
which signals directly, “here and now.” In this lies “the primitive char- 
acter of the signifier in relation to meaning” [le caractére primitif du 
signifiant au rapport au sens], in Lacan’s phrasing (1998, 84). As Lacan 
again notes, “in the beginning the signifier . . . is destined to express 
some demand” [au début le signifiant . . . est fait pour exprimer une 
demande]. This primitive cry of need and demand defines the prelin- 
guistic consciousness (core-consctouness, Damasio 1999, 122), which is 
connected to the experience immediately, on the basis of the schema 
Stimulus-Response. And this primary semiosis of experience is not lost 
in the discreteness and clarity of the emergent linguistic semiosis. It 
lives on as the “dim,” diffuse, indexical “warmth” within the “bright” 
world of language, as “inheritance” and “remembrance” of the prelin- 
guistic semiotic “chora” (the phraseology used by Kristeva 1974, 41) in 
the realm of linguistic semiosis. The cry - “this prelinguistic and para- 
linguistic body language” [ce langage préverbal et paraverbal qu’est le 
langage du corps], according to Dolto (quoted in Fran¢ois 1999, 125) - 
“echoes” through the symbol. It is, in Lacan’s phrasing, lalangue (a 
neologism chosen to recall the prelinguistic infant cooing and bab- 
bling; see above) which “echoes” through language. This primary form 
of semiosis — which signifies in a direct, unmediated way - is sought in 
movements towards the boundaries of language, like poetry or magical 
language (to this question we will return below; but see also Fonagy 
1983; Delbe 1995; Agamben 1991, 68-9; Anjieu 1993, 1993b). 
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8 Prelanguage, proto-language, language 


The appearance, around the age of one, of the child’s first “words” 
(one-word stage) marks the transition from the prelanguage of the 
“meaningless” cry to proto-language (on the latter concept see also 
Bickerton 1990, 122 ff., 164; Deacon 1997, 328). The first recognizable 
language productions of small children relate to events in which they 
are involved in their everyday life. Children perceive these events holis- 
tically: they perceive that they are made up of distinguishable parts, but 
these parts do not exist apart from one another, one without the other. 
Children have their first elementary analysis of experience into events 
that concern them, but these events exist holistically (Nelson 1985, 121). 

The “words” the child uses in this phase record precisely this holis- 
tic perception of experience: they do not refer to objects, to distinct 
parts (of wholes), nor do they distinguish between object/action, but 
rather they express indivisible representations of events. To provide 
some concrete examples: when, while watching cars go by a child this 
age utters the word tutz, the form approximating (in Greek child talk) 
the morphology of the related word in adult language (aftokznzto, car), 
this word expresses the entire event - the movement of automobiles - 
which the child is observing. It does not express, in the way that occurs 
in the language of adults, the concept “automobile,” distinguished from 
the concept of motion. The automobile and its movement constitute a 
unified, indivisible event and the “word” which records this is simulta- 
neously both noun and verb - the grammatical distinction does not yet 
exist (Nelson 1985, 121). Correspondingly, the “word” shots, which the 
English-speaking toddler of this age utters as she has her shoes and 
socks put on, expresses the ertire event — socks, shoes, and the actions 
connected with these — without separation of the related entities from 
the related actions (Nelson 1985, 59). 

The examples provided are sufficient to demonstrate that the first 
recognizable “words” which a child begins to utter at about one year 
of age testify to a holistic perception of experience, and that they 
signify — name - entire, undivided, events. This holistic perception of 
experience is “expressed” through holistic “words,” 1.e., one-word 
expressions referring to these whole, undifferentiated, events. ‘These 
first “words” of child talk have only the appearance of resemblance to 
the words of adult language, given that their content requires sen- 
tences in order to be “translated” into adult language. ‘They are words- 
as-sentences or better, to avoid both terms, which for this phase in the 
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development of children’s language allude anachronistically to dis- 
tinctions that have not yet emerged, they are holophrastic expressions, 
linguistic “monoliths” or monoremes, to use the expression of Werner 
and Kaplan (1963, 265). 

From these holophrastic expressions there will later emerge (from 
the eighteenth month onwards) the distinction of word/sentence with 
the analysis of holistic, undivided experience, the distinction of the 
object from the ways in which it exists, and the distinction between 
object and action. As Nelson (1985, 189) observes, it is event structure, 
and not object structure, which is primary. The linguistic reflection of 
this analysis, of the replacement of undifferentiated, holistic perception 
of experience by an articulated totality, will be expressed through the 
“analysis” of one-word holophrastic expressions, with the distinctions 
of noun/verb, word/sentence. The holistic perception of experience - 
this “undifferentiated synthesis” as von Humboldt would say - which 
is expressed by the holophrastic expression, will be replaced by a 
differentiated synthesis, expressed by the sentence. The holophrastic 
“word” is the primary mold of the sentence. As Vygotsky (1962, 126) 
notes, “A child’s thought, precisely because it is born as a dim, amor- 
phous whole, must find expression in a single word. As his thought 
becomes more differentiated, the child is less apt to express it in single 
words but constructs a composite whole. Conversely, progress in 
speech to the differentiated whole of a sentence helps the child’s 
thoughts to progress from a homogeneous whole to well-defined parts 
. .. the child starts from the whole . . . and only later begins to master 
the separate semantic units, the meanings of words, and to divide his 
formerly undifferentiated thought into those units.” 

We shall have to insist a little longer on the topic of holophrasis, this 
Archaic ancestor of adult language. If, to recall Pavlov, the second sig- 
naling system, language, “removes us from reality,” in the case of the 
holophrastic stage of children’s language, this “removal” - and, the 
forces which set it in motion (generalization and abstraction) - is still in 
its earliest stages. The holistic, undifferentiated perception of experi- 
ence conveyed through holophrastic expressions still preserves a vivid 
“recollection” of its origins in the primary, indexical/iconic, holistic, 
sense-based semiosis of experience, from “iconic proto-thoughts” 
[protopensées imagées] (Tisseron 1993). And this “recollection” is not 
validated solely by the holistic, undifferentiated pattern of this early 
analysis of experience and its linguistic expression, but also by a series 
of other characteristics with which it coexists. First of all, these early 
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holophrastic expressions coexist with the extralinguistic context 
within which they are uttered. They are “tied to the concrete,” in accor- 
dance with Werner and Kaplan’s phrase (1963; see also Kagan 1981, 65, 
69). As Piaget (1972) would say, they are (still) characterized by the 
“mobility” of the index and not yet by the “fixity” of the symbol. The 
holophrastic “word” shots, for example, which the English-speaking 
toddler utters when her shoes and socks are put on, is originally uttered 
only when the related event occurs. Some time will be needed before 
the child begins to utter this expression divorced from the event with 
which it is connected (on the process of decontextualization from the 
particular spatio-temporal context see Wertsch 1985, 95 ff.). This sep- 
arating process takes place gradually. The first degree of detachment is 
accomplished when children utter the holophrastic word to express 
their hopes that the related action/event will take place. And it is com- 
pleted when the related expression is uttered in the absence of any con- 
nection with the related activity (Nelson 1985). The original use of the 
expression — its necessary coexistence with the concrete event to which 
it refers — shows that for the young child it functions as a sort of index. 
It would be a mistake, notes Vygotsky (Wertsch 1985, 97; see also Thao 
1984) for us to consider that “the word has meaning for the child. . . 
the word is initially an indicator. The word as an indicator is the 
primary function in the development of speech, from which all others 
may be derived.” The transition from the semantically diffuse, holoph- 
rastic word, which simply orients one towards some (holistically 
reflected) experience, to the fully formed word of adult language, which 
is not limited to the deictic function but analyzes the experience and 
reflects it in a generalized and abstract manner, this transition from 
word-as-index, glued to reality, to word-as-symbol (on the distinction 
between index-symbol in Vygotsky see Wertsch 1985), which “removes 
us from reality,” is accomplished through the gradual detachment of the 
“word” from the concrete extralinguistic context with which it is con- 
nected, with the generalization of its use. ‘This gradual detachment - 
abstraction - ofholophrastic expressions from their specific extralingu- 
istic context of use, from the “totality of concrete experience in which 
they are embedded” (Vygotsky 1962, 76), is that which leads to the tran- 
sition from diffuse, holistic, indexical semiosis to the precise, analytic, 
symbolic semiosis of the “adult” word. Let us recall again the English- 
speaking child’s one-word expression “shots,” discussed above. It 
signifies in a deictic, holistic fashion the activity of some adult putting 
on the child’s socks and shoes (and perhaps whatever else might be 
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associated with this activity). As we have seen, this expression is grad- 
ually detached from the particular context of its use - it is generalized - 
and this is accompanied by the emergence of the adult words shoes and 
socks. What is of interest is that the holophrastic “word” categorizes 
shoes and socks together, because they coexist within the same activity. 
This type of classification is a more general feature of early child lan- 
guage and demonstrates how lacking in abstraction are the child’s first 
attempts at generalizations. Or, to put it another way, we see how con- 
strained they continue to be by the primary sense-informed perception 
of experience: the spatial coexistence of shoes and socks determines to 
a considerable degree their conceptual reflection and their linguistic 
expression. This sensory, concrete - and not abstract - connection of 
elements of a totality makes these early holophrastic words resemble 
the proper names of adult language (Vygotsky 1962, 61). Just as we do 
not classify a person as a member of our family on the basis of logical 
criteria connecting him or her with other members of our family with 
the same name, so the toddler does not connect shoes and socks on the 
basis of logical criteria, but rather on that of their concrete coexistence 
within the context of a particular experience. What is at work is stimu- 
lus generalization rather than logical or categorical generalization 
(Deacon 1997, 90). 

The analogy between the holophrastic expressions of early child- 
hood and the proper names of adult language has another aspect. In 
this phase the young child frequently uses the holophrastic “word” lit- 
erally as a proper name. Thus, the word tree can originally mean the one 
(and only) tree in the child’s garden. Here we see characteristically the 
indexical function of the early “word,” its continuing fixation on the 
concrete. Vygotsky calls these early holphrastic expressions complexes, 
and their successors in the ontogenetic development of language, 
words, concepts. “A complex . . .is a concrete grouping of objects con- 
nected by factual bonds. Since a complex is not formed on the plane of 
abstract logical thinking, the bonds that create it, as well as the bonds it 
helps to create, lack logical unity . . . Any factually present connection 
may lead to the inclusion ofa given element into a complex” (1962, 62). 
This sensory determination - the fact that the complex and its content 
are indivisible from the concrete experience - explains the instability 
and mutability of complexes. Thus e.g., the toddler initially uses the 
holophrastic expression quah to refer to a duck swimming in a lake; 
later, she uses the same word to refer to liquids, including among these 
the milk in her bottle; to the eagle she sees on a flag, and later, to the flag 
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itself (Vygotsky 1962, 38). Every new object included in the complex 
has some common characteristic with some other of its elements, but 
the common features are subject to continuous fluctuations. In the 
complex, Vygotsky notes (1962, 64-5), “the hierarchical organization is 
absent: All attributes are functionally equal. . .A complex does not rise 
above its elements as does a concept; it merges with the concrete 
objects that compose it. This fusion of the general and the particular, of 
the complex and its elements, this psychic amalgam . . . is the distinc- 
tion characteristic of all complex thinking.” 

The transition from the holophrastic complex to the articulated 
totality of the sentence and the corresponding generalized and abstract 
analysis of experience signifies the birth of symbolic thought. In con- 
trast to the holistic complex, the symbol, the concept, which reflects the 
(now) autonomous part of the whole, categorizes the elements of expe- 
rience and generalizes on the basis of one characteristic feature and not 
on that of a plethora of mutable common characteristics as in the case 
of the complex. The holistic, kaleidoscopic complex is gradually 
replaced by the differentiated, articulated totality of the sentence. And 
the sentence is composed - articulated - of words that express “con- 
cepts,” 1.e., the analysis, through generalization and abstraction, of 
holistic experience into the (discrete) elements that compose it. The 
complex, which preserves the memory of the primary zndex and is for 
this reason a prey to concrete experience, is transformed gradually into 
the stable, analytical concept. The “waterfall” (in the Hegelian meta- 
phor) of immediate, mutable, sense-based experience of a world 
without “permanent objects,” as Piaget (1972, 267) puts it, is trans- 
formed into the “rainbow” of generalization and abstraction, of the 
stable symbol which “hovers” above the sensory “waterfall.” “The uni- 
verse is no longer a shifting sequence of momentary impressions cen- 
tered on the assimilation of the universe to the self - which does not 
know that it is a self” (Furth 1987, 31). The transition from the complex 
to the analytical concept - the word - completes the “intellectual 
refinement of sensory material” upon whose foundation language is 
constructed. The catalyst for the completion of this process is social 
interaction — the child coming into contact with its social environment 
~ in which to be sure the leading role is played by its family (we will 
return to this discussion in greater detail in what follows). As noted by 
Vygotsky (Wertsch 1985, 96, 107), the stages in the development of 
social interaction correspond to the stages in the development of gen- 
eralization and abstraction. For this reason language constitutes, in 
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Halliday’s phrasing (1978), a “social semiotic.” The path from index/ 
indicator to symbol - from experiential zmmediacy to symbolic media- 
tion — 1s, in essence, the path towards soczalization. On this point 
Vygotsky and Piaget, despite their differences, are to be found in agree- 
ment. The word is born from dialogue, as Bakhtin would say (Bruner 
1990, xii). It is worth citing here what in Vygotsky’s view (Wertsch 1985, 
61-2) is a basic “law” in child development: in the course of the intel- 
lectual development of the child, every function appears twice, the first 
time at the level of social interaction, the second at the psychological 
level. Each appears first as an enterpsychological category to be trans- 
formed later into an intrapsychological category, as it is internalized by 
the child. That which is (now) internal, was (once) external. It will be 
interesting to see, as we shall below, how the psychoanalytic approach 
to the genesis of human subjectivity understands this interweaving of 
internal and external. Deacon (1997, 349, 410), in his discussion of the 
phylogenetic aspects of the transition from indexical to symbolic com- 
munication, emphasizes that “symbolic reference is intrinsically 
social”; “the evolutionary dynamic between social and biological pro- 
cesses was the architect of modern human brains, and it is the key to 
understanding the subsequent evolution of an array of unprecedented 
adaptations for language.” 

To summarize: the path of a small child from the prelanguage of 
indexical vocalization towards propositional, symbolic language is medi- 
ated by the proto-language of holophrasis. Holophrastic proto-language 
~ “tied to the concrete” - preserves within the emerging language the 
“memory” of primary, prelinguistic, deictic semiosis. The gradual trans- 
formation of deictic proto-language - with the processes described 
above - will lead to the symbol, to abstraction and generalization, to the 
concept and the proposition. And this transformation is equivalent to 
the “repression” of the primary cry (the cantus obscurior, according to 
the ancient expression). However, this repression, which is linked to the 
emergence of symbolic language, does not lead to the disappearance of 
the cry. The deictic cry continues in action, inasmuch as it constitutes 
the affective “warp” of the symbolic “woof.” A characteristic expression 
of its effectiveness is the metaphor. But metaphor is not the only such 
expression. For quite a long time, the child continues to perceive 
symbols in a deictic fashion, that is, to believe that words “belong” to 
things and come from them (Piaget 1982, 77 ff., 158 ff., 433 ff.; Werner 
and Kaplan 1963, 35 ff.; Bates 1979, 60). This “fixation” of children to 
deictic semiosis reflects the fact that they “think in the optative rather 
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than in the indicative,” according to Wallon’s sensitive rendering (Piaget 
1972, 285; Wallon 1970). In addition - and this point has been already 
noted — “borderline” uses of language (magical language, poetry) are set 
in motion by the “pressure” of this “trapped” cry. We shall have the 
opportunity to return to this question below. 


9g Language and child development 


The description of the developmental course of a child in acquiring 
symbolic semiosis would not be complete if it were not connected to a 
series of other events taking place during the same period. This syn- 
chronization does not appear to be accidental. According to Kagan, five 
types of behavior appear in the course of the child’s second year of life, 
the year in which “self-awareness” emerges (1981, 21-2). The first of 
these is of course language, onginally holophrastic — proto-language, 
according to the terminology used in the foregoing discussion — and 
later, propositional, symbolic language. The second is connected with a 
sense of regularity and order characterizing the behavior of young chil- 
dren. Kagan (1981, 22) notes that they show “a preoccupation with 
objects that are broken, incomplete, dirty, or not in place, and with 
aspects of his toilet training.” The third phenomenon is related to an 
increased sense of capabilities: the child carries out with greater 
success tasks assigned by adults, avoiding particularly difficult tasks. 
The fourth phenomenon concerns social interaction: the child has 
improved her abilities to understand the intentions of others and to 
foresee their actions (see also above for Vygotsky’s views on this topic). 
Finally, the fifth phenomenon relates to the recognition of the difference 
between pretense and reality. Kagan notes (22) that “. . . during the last 
half of the second year children become aware of their actions, inten- 
tions, and competence and try to accommodate their behavior to the 
standards they are generating or have acquired.” During this time 
period, Kagan concludes, the child appears to be acquiring a sense of 
self. Besides, it is in this phase (between the ages of 19-22 months) that 
the personal pronoun J makes its appearance (Kagan 1981, 71, 100; see 
also A. and H. Damasio 1992, 217 ff. on the concept of the “autobio- 
graphical self”). This period lasts until sometime between the ages of 
18-24 months, with its conclusion corresponding to the child’s entry 
into propositional language. According to Piaget, the type of knowl- 
edge and thought acquired by the child in the early sensori-motor stage 
is of a deictic nature (Piaget 1972, 5; Bates 1979, 59; Cattell 2000, 47). 
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And the deictic character of early mentation and semiosis is, again 
according to Piaget, a function of the fact that in this stage, thought has 
not yet been differentiated from action. 

From Kagan’s developmental scenario for the child’s second year 
(and especially for its second half, which is critical in regards to lan- 
guage development), it is worth noting the heightened sense of regular- 
aty and orderliness the child develops. It is reasonable to assume that 
this dimension of the child’s development is connected with the pro- 
gression from the deictic, prelinguistic/proto-linguistic semiosis to the 
stable, “well-ordered” world of symbolic semiosis, of the proposition. 
And here, we should return to Peirce, for whom the concept of regular- 
ity is an element of the definition of the symbol itself: “A symbol is a sign 
which refers to the object that it denotes by virtue ofa law. . .” A legzs- 
ign (Peirce 1931-5, 2.292, 2.249, 1978, 140-1; the first component of the 
word legisign is the Latin lex “law”). 

Furthermore, there is an aspect of regularity and order noted by 
Kagan which, though appearing to be of secondary importance, is par- 
ticularly significant for its connection with the ontogenesis of language 
~ especially during the critical time period which concerns us here - 
and with psychogenesis, the formation of the human psyche as a func- 
tion of the child’s “entrance” into symbolic language. I am referring 
here to the gradual “orderliness” which small children develop during 
this stage in connection with their toilet training, with the control 
(through the “educational” intervention of adults) of their sphincters. 

Is this particular synchronization between the repression of sponta- 
neous movements to relieve the body of its wastes and the emergence 
of symbolic, propositional language accidental? As we have already 
noted, for young children (and for adults in certain extreme circum- 
stances), relieving themselves represents a type of semiosis - immedi- 
ate, deictic - of emotions, e.g., of joy, of fear. The, comparatively, 
“cold,” symbolic semiosis of experience appears to have as one of its 
presuppositions the repression of the “on-line,” unmediated, deictic 
semiosis. And relieving oneself, like the cry, can be a form of deictic 
semiosis. The repression through control of the sphincters of this - 
deictic - mode of semiosis occurs at the same time as the opening up of 
another “underground passage” for communication between mind and 
body, 1.e., language: “. . . the child is acquiring the power of speech, 
and so an avenue of ‘outer-ance’. . . becomes of immense importance. 
First of all the discharge of feeling tension, when this is no longer 
relieved by physical discharge, can take place through speech. The 
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activity of speaking is substituted for the physical activity now 
restricted at other openings of the body, while words themselves 
become the very substitutes for the bodily substances. Speech secondly 
becomes a way of expressing, discharging ideas” (Sharpe 1950, 157; see 
also Mehler, Argentieri and Canestn 1994, 250). Language functions as 
a metaphor for suppressed bodily (i.e., deictic) semiosis. And the “sup- 
pression” of immediate, deictic semiosis, as a presupposition for the 
genesis of symbolic language, explains why the latter functions as 
“delayed action,” as Freud would say, as a mode which is not motivated 
by Stmulus-Response. For Bion (1962) this “delaying” on which the 
symbol is based ~ language in opposition to vocalization — is equivalent 
to the development of the capacity for tolerating frustration. The “tol- 
eration of frustration” is the response of the symbol to the unmediated, 
primary, deictic semiosis. Or, in Bruner’s words (1986, 73), language 
and symbolic thought are “. . .a way of keeping mind. . . from shoot- 
ing from the hip.” 

In the period between her first and second birthday, the child 
acquires one more ability that is not without consequences for its rela- 
tion to the world: walking. This achievement, also coinciding with the 
child’s progress towards the acquisition of symbolic language, is impor- 
tant in regards to its consequences for the relationship between the 
toddler and her mother, the “empire of the maternal body” [empire du 
corps maternel], the primary “total object” [objet total] for the child, 
which 1s the mother (Lacan 1998, 281, 486). As Mehler, Argentien and 
Canestri note (1994, 133), learning to walk - and its coincidence with 
learning to talk - creates the conditions for a topological organization 
of the separation from the “primary object,” the mother: the experi- 
mentation with distancing and the possibility for verbal reunion with 
what has become distant (see also Kagan 1981, 8; Lacan 1998, 330). 


10 The psychoanalytic approach to language 


This latter observation leads us to the psychoanalytic “scenario” for the 
emergence of symbolic language. This approach has the advantage of 
providing a very concrete — psychological - content to the views con- 
cerning the nature of symbolic language already discussed: language as 
“removal from reality,” as “murder” or “negation” of the thing. For 
psychoanalysis - more precisely, for the Lacanian “reading” of Freud’s 
discovery - the transition from direct, indexical/iconic, unmediated 
semiosis to indirect, mediated symbolic semiosis, which “removes us 
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from reality” - the transition from index to symbol - is connected in a 
decisive way with the transformation of a dyadic relationship into a 
triadic one. The first basic relationship of the infant is that with her 
mother, and this is characterized by identification - the desire for 
identification and fusion - with her (Lacan 1998; Dor 1992; Lipowatz 
2000a, 2000b; Bremond 2000; Stavrakakis 1997). This fusional 
identification will be “disturbed” by the presence of the father (on the 
prehistory of this “disturbance,” see Golse 1999, 41). From this point 
on, the fusional immediacy of the dyadic relationship with the mother 
is at its end. The child is forced to give up its identification with the 
mother, and to accept the role of the father and the prohibitions his pres- 
ence entails. The paternal “function” seals and stamps this “removal” 
or, more precisely, the distancing from an unmediated, natural mode of 
existence, imposing the resignation from identification/fusion with the 
mother. The genesis of the symbolic, mediated mode of semiosis takes 
place at the same time (and apparently not accidentally) as this critical 
resignation resulting from the (new) triad 1e., the relationship of 
mother-child-father. The “primary” need for identification with the 
mother is repressed (“primary repression,” according to the Lacanian 
interpretation of this Freudian concept). The unconscious - Freud’s 
basic discovery - is the “locus” where is “recorded” the “cost” and the 
pain incurred by this critical resignation, which marks the passage from 
an unmediated mode of existence and experience to a mediated, sym- 
bolic mode. 

Before we continue, it is important to note the “stages” of this devel- 
opmental path, as understood by the psychoanalytical approach. The 
critical time at which the “separating” paternal function is activated is 
placed at around eighteen months of age. This is the period of the 
“onset” of the Oedipal phase (see Lacan 1998; Laznik-Penot 1995, 124). 
And eighteen months is approximately the time at which symbolic, 
propositional language makes its appearance. It does not appear coin- 
cidental that the representational manner of the proposition (of the 
symbol) ~ analysis and separation — is synchronized at the psychologi- 
cal, psycho-genetic level with another form of separation which estab- 
lishes entrance into the world of the symbol. Analytical, propositional 
language, with its discrete categories, seems to reflect in an iconic 
manner the psychological analysis - separation — that establishes it. 
Paternal law, which separates, is the Jaw of the symbol, of propositional 
language. Here let us recall again Peirce’s definition of the symbol: “A 
symbol is a sign which refers to the object that it denotes by virtue of a 
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law . . .” (Peirce 1931-5, 2.249). The psychoanalytical scenario for the 
genesis of symbolic semiosis allows a scientific neologism: sym- 
bolic/propositional language — as this emerges around the second year 
- is the paternal language, the language of separation, “of the paternal 
‘no’. . . which constitutes the order of language” [le non du pére . . . 
qui est constitutive de l’ordre du langage] (Laznik-Penot 1995, 131). 

And maternal language? Maternal language [langue du maternel, 
langue originatre, langue fondamentale| (Lazmik-Penot 1995, 45; 
Tzavaras 1984,1999) - more precisely, “language” — must be sought in the 
deictic semiosis of experience which characterizes the pre- and proto- 
linguistic (holophrastic) stages along the child’s path towards symbolic 
semiosis. If the symbol separates, the index, by its nature, unites. The 
language of union and fusion with the mother could not be other than of 
deictic character, just as correspondingly the language of separation and 
distancing could not be other than of symbolic character. 

The prelinguistic stage along the child’s path towards speech - that 
of cooing and babbling - represents, together with the primary indices 
(crying, as well as deictic bodily expressions like relieving itself), the 
deictic semiosis of the maternal language - the “language” which 
unites in its clearest form. It is Lacan’s lalangue, Dolto’s “prelinguistic 
and para-linguistic language of the body” (Barral 1999b), “the first and 
primitive language of demand” [la premiére et primitive parole qui est 
celle de la demande] (Lacan 1998, 480). The following stage, that of 
holophrasts, represents the transition from this primary maternal “lan- 
guage” to the paternal language of the symbol. Its attachment to the 
concrete, its deictic character, connects it with the preceding stage. It 
continues, in regard to this characteristic, to be the language of union - 
maternal language. On the other hand, its semantic discreteness distin- 
guishes it from the “meaningless” prelinguistic deictic expressions. 
This development is a harbinger of the symbol, and its transitional 
nature justifies its characterization as proto-language, on the border 
between maternal and paternal language, imaginary and symbolic 
(Stevens 1987). It belongs, according to the psychoanalytic develop- 
mental scenario, to the “mirror-stage” (6-18 months), to this forerun- 
ner of consciousness of self which is defined by the relation of young 
children with their image in the mirror: the beginning recognition of 
the unity of their body through an image, which the child feels simulta- 
neously as both their own and as something foreign (see Lacan 1965, 
95; Kristeva 1974, 43-4; see also Damasio 1999, 174 on the concept of 
core self). 
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The psychoanalytic approach to the genesis of human subjectivity 
by way of the symbol makes use of an interesting metaphor. Hegel’s 
“murder of the thing,” Pavlov’s “removal from reality” are equivalent, 
for the psychoanalytic scenario, to a type of “straining” of part of a 
liquid “with which the body is filled upon birth . . . in order that the 
‘work of civilization’ (Freud) may be accomplished, and the ‘entrance 
into the symbolic’ (Lacan) made possible” (Evans 2000, 48). This 
“liquid” Freud calls the /zbzdo; Lacan, jousssance “enjoyment.” This is 
the somatic, instinctive, unmediated “enjoyment” — jowzssance - part of 
which must be “sacrificed” - here, the “murder” of the thing becomes 
the “sacrifice” of the instinctive connection to the real - so that the 
“work of civilization,” the entrance into the realm of the symbol may be 
carried out. 

Despite the change of perspective, this new metaphor expressing the 
“drama” of symbolic semiosis can be seen as involving the same 
“literal” meaning as the preceding metaphors, at least as regards lan- 


guage and its phenomenology: “removal from reality,” “murder of the 


thing,” “sacrifice of enjoyment” all refer essentially to the repression of 
primary indexical semiosis, which unites us directly with the world, by 
secondary semiosis — the symbol - which connects us zdzrectly with 
experience. Or, to put it another way, we could describe this develop- 
ment as the repression of the analogical by the digital, of “maternal” by 
“paternal” language. But of course, this repression is not total. 
According to the psychoanalytic point of view (Evans 2000, 49), “lan- 
guage . . . may function through the exclusion of jowzssance, but this 
conceals the fact that behind language there is lalangue, in which 
unconnected, floating, a-conceptual, ‘meaningless’ signifiers are per- 
meated by jouzssance ... foutssance is no longer a separate force 
beyond language, but also a force within it.” And this description may 
be rendered using the terms of the basic phenomenology of semiosis: 
behind, but also within the symbol, the index (and the icon), that 
obscure, affective “warp” of the representational/symbolic “woof,” 
continues to be active. The process of metaphor and metaphorical 
identification is, as we have seen, an important witness of the interweav- 
ing of index/icon and symbol, feeling and representation, “dense” and 
“analytical” semiosis. 

Here we need to comment in somewhat greater detail on the psycho- 
analytic approach to metaphor. The “sacrifice of enjoyment” - the 
psychoanalytic version of the “murder of the thing,” of the unmediated 
connection to experience - means that “the absence of the object has a 
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priority within the psychic mechanism” (Bremond 2000, 10) and this is 
because the existence of symbolic language “means that for the subject 
there is no direct experience of reality” (Lipowatz 2000b, 103); it 
signifies the “loss of the dimension of unmediated fulfillment of every 
need” (Stavrakakis 1997, 7). This “gap” - the “sacrifice” or “murder” 
of enjoyment and of the thing - leaves its trace in human subjectivity, as 
this is built up by symbolic language which establishes this very “gap” 
in the form of deszre. Desire is “the non eradicable remainder of biolog- 
ical need” (Lipowatz 2000b, 103). It is the “memory” of primary, unme- 
diated experience - of lost immediacy - as this survives, “trapped” in 
the realm of the symbol, of the secondary semiosis of experience. But 
what do “memory” and “trapped” mean in this context? They signify 
“movement towards” which is unable to meet its object directly 
because access has been “cut off’ through the intervention of the 
symbol, of generalization and abstraction. Desire is primary need 
(which leads directly, in the manner of the index, to its object) as it has 
been transformed by its participation in the “murder of the thing.” And 
the “murder of the thing” opens up the realm of symbolic semiosis 
based on the “suppression” of need, of direct, unmediated connection 
to reality. If need is the “mode” of this primary, unmediated connection 
to experience, desire is the “mode” of secondary, symbolic connection. 
It is the “adventure” of the index which has been caught in the “web” 
of the symbol, of generalized and abstract semiosis which “removes us 
from reality,” from the unmediated experience, now lost forever. Need 
and desire, index and symbol, primary (deictic) and secondary (sym- 
bolic) semiosis: all these concepts “encircle” from different sides the 
same issue: the nature of the symbol - of language - as both rupture and 
simultaneously continuation of its prehistory. 

The psychoanalytic approach to symbolic semiosis highlights the 
role of metonymy and metaphor in the construction of human subjec- 
tivity — this tissue of signs, as Peirce would put it (see also Lacan 1998). 
Linguistic semiosis is metonymic, because it never refers dzrectly - in 
the manner of primary, indexical semiosis - to its object. It always refers 
to other signs, to other enterpretants, as Peirce would say. The meto- 
nymic nature of symbolic semiosis - a kind of abstraction, according to 
Piaget (1972, 210) - expresses the radical break between the index, 
which “meets” its object directly, and the symbol, which is based on 
abstraction and generalization. If metonymy is the testimony of the loss 
of experiental immediacy - of the transformation of animal need, into 
desire, which seeks in vain this experiental immediacy - metaphor - 
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metaphorical identifications — is the agonized attempt to “mitigate” the 
“murder of the thing,” to undermine the “metonymic” distance from 
reality, to “upstage” the index - which unites - within the symbol, 
which removes and separates. 

The unconscious constitutes the locus par excellence of the inter- 
weaving and tension between index and symbol, need and desire. If 
thought and intellect are “the suffering of the cry within the word” [la 
souffrance de la voix dans la parole] (Agamben 1991, 192), this cry 
echoes dramatically in the “topos” of the unconscious. The modes of 
the unconscious — the modes of unconscious desire - are characteristi- 
cally modes of the cry and the index: “dense,” metaphorical identi- 
fications, images (dreams), parapraxes (faulty acts) and slips of the 
tongue that disturb the “regularity” of linguistic semiosis, psychoso- 
matic symptoms as indices of “lost,” repressed representations. The 
unconscious is simultaneously old and new: it presupposes the 
symbol, as it is the locus of the repression, of the oblivion of the symbol. 
But this oblivion is orchestrated by the “ancient” ingredients of sym- 
bolic semiosis: the icon and the index. Within the deictic manifesta- 
teons of the unconscious echo the adventures of need — of the primary, 
experiental immediacy and its transformation as it is caught in the net 
of symbolic mediation. These adventures unfold through metaphorical 
substitutions and sublimations, through “the displaceinent of primary 
(Archaic) objects of desire ... into other symbolically mediated 
objects” (Lipowatz 2000b, 107). It is no accident that Freud chose to 
call the modes of unconscious semiosis primary processes in contrast 
with the secondary processes of conscious semiosis. For Lacan, the 
unconscious modes of semiosis justify the view that the unconscious is 
“structured like a language.” However, what would seem to constitute 
a more accurate description is the structuring of the unconscious as a 
deictic/iconic proto-language (in the sense we have assigned to this 
term in the preceding discussion), as a maternal “language” which 
seeks union and resists the separation of symbol and proposition, the 
“abbreviation” of primary emotions, to recall one of Nietzsche’s char- 
acteristic metaphors. 

This understanding of the nature of semiosis characteristic of the 
unconscious allows one to see the affinity between the pairs uncon- 
sclous-conscious, icon/index-symbol. The former pair is based on the 
latter: unconscious semiosis is characterized by the oblivion/repression 
of the symbol. What is not “lost” however is its indexical/iconic emo- 
tional “charge,” which constitutes the reason for its repression. The 
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“lost” symbol is “intimated” in the “diffuse,” primary mode of the 
index and the icon. Or, to put it another way, the repressed symbol 
“returns” in an indexical/iconic manner. And psychoanalytic therapy - 
this “talking cure,” as one of Freud’s patients expressed it - may be con- 
sidered as the course which transforms the diffuse dezctic semiosis of 
the unconscious into discrete symbolic semiosis by connecting the 
indices with their lost, repressed, symbolic content. The “blind” index, 
the index that has been “separated” from its symbolic/representational 
“companion,” is “illuminated” through this dramatic work of discret- 
ization, thus losing to a considerable degree its anxiety arousing power. 
The holistic index, which unites, is transformed into the analytical 
symbol - into the proposition, which separates. The “obscure” meta- 
phorical zdentzficatron (X is Y) is transformed into the liberating separ- 
ation of the simile (X is like Y). And this course of events, as it unfolds 
within the framework of the psychoanalytical session, amounts to a dra- 
matic “exercise” in the recognition of the cry (index/icon) which 
“undermines” the apparent serenity of the word (symbol). 


11 The limits of language: poetry and magic 


If psychoanalytic therapy is a linguistic yourney (based on the relation- 
ship between analyst and analysand) - an ascent from the index to the 
symbol and proposition, from the deictic “repression” of the symbol to 
the reuniting of index and symbol, poetic language (and not only poetic 
language, as we shall see) represents the reverse movement — a descent: 
the “Protean need” (an expression of D. Pears, quoted in Tiercelin 
1993, 59) to undermine symbolic language, the “nostalgia” of sym- 
bolic/propositional language for the lost immediacy of the index (and 
the icon). Valéry observes that “poetry is an attempt to represent. . . by 
articulate language, those things or that thing, which tears, cries, 
caresses, kisses. . ., try obscurely to express” (Loewald 1978, 268) - 
these confuses paroles of the primary semiosis of experience, according 
to Baudelaire. The only means symbolic language has at its disposal for 
a “descent” to this lost, “obscure,” experiential immediacy is through 
its “obscure” elements — its dezctic elements, ultimately descended from 
this obscure experiental immediacy. Poetic language attempts to 
“scatter” this deictic mode - like gold dust, as Barthes would say — over 
the entire body of language, in an attempt to approach the lost “first lan- 
guage” of unmediated semiosis, in order to “correct,” as Mallarmé 
would phrase it, “the shortcomings of language,” i.e. the “murder” of 
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experiental immediacy. “The sound must seem an Echo of the Sense,” 
says another poet, Pope (quoted in Jakobson 1981, 44). This agonized 
attempt is of course the movement towards the dezctzc semiosis of expe- 
rience. The sound struggles to become once again a part of the expeni- 
ence, its index rather than its conventional, “arbitrary,” symbolic 
semiosis. The tools of poetry - with metaphor first and foremost, as 
“heir” to the onginal “density” which resists the discreteness of the 
proposition — all serve this purpose. 

If poetic language represents a linguistic “paroxysm” motivated by 
the Protean need to overcome symbolic, propositional language, this 
paroxysm assumes explosive dimensions in the language of magic 
(Werner and Kaplan 1963, 16, 35 ff.; Christidis 1997). The exclamatory, 
holophrastic character of magical language illustrates characteristically 
the “descent” towards the deictic “grounding” of symbolic language: 
rhythmic, hypnotic repetition of syllables - the well-known abraca- 
dabra or the mogfog, poefog of Ancient Greek magical incantations, 
meaningless “words” - essentially holophrastic expressions - like aoxt, 
xataoxt, Y8wu, and others. This descent aims at undermining and dis- 
solving the proposition, this basic structure of symbolic language, 
through which is brought about the “removal from reality” and the 
entry into “the world of the abstract.” Magical language attempts, in a 
much more extreme fashion than poetry, to shatter the proposition, 
chief culprit in the “murder of the thing” and the “sacrifice of enjoy- 
ment.” Poetry’s deepest aspiration is unhesitatingly fulfilled in magical 
language. That which poetry proclaims, in the words of Duthuit (in his 
conversation with Beckett 1987, 101), the “tyranny of the discrete over- 
thrown,” the course towards the “blending and fusion of separate 
objects,” the movement towards experiental, deictic immediacy, is vio- 
lently attempted in the magical “dismemberment” of symbolic, propo- 
sitional language (see also Agamben 1991; Champeau 1995, 16-18, 21-5, 
152, 162, 167; Boubli 1993, 142), in the dissolution of the proposition and 
of the discrete categories which constitute it. The rejection of the prop- 
osition by “mystical” thought and the insistence on the “cry” and the 
“name” are another version of this movement towards the “first lan- 
guage” of immediacy (Benjamin 1992, 52). 

I should like to conclude with an excerpt from Peirce (Peirce 1992, 
110): “It is the instincts, the sentiments, that make the substance of the 
soul. Cognition is only its surface, its locus of contact with what is exter- 
nal to it. . ”” Now, what exactly does this confidence of Peirce in senti- 
ment and instinct mean? It means, perhaps, his confidence in what 
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constitutes the primary source of symbolic semiosis - the recognition 
that symbolic semiosis is a tissue of body and mind inextricably inter- 
woven. And for this reason it must be approached in ways which, 
according to Adorno (see Benjamin [1955] 1994, 71) render “clearly. . . 
that which is clear,” but which simultaneously express “with the 
required obscurity what presents itself in an obscure and diffuse 
manner.” This is what the nature of language - this unique mixture of 
“warmth” and “light” - requires. At the “base” of concepts, says 
Spinoza (Anjieu 1993b, 18), one finds the body. And the intellect is none 
other than the elaboration of this primary, original corporeality. The 
spirit is the idea of the “passions” of the body, Spinoza maintains 
(Anjieu et al. 1993, 71). The separation of these two indivisible compo- 
nents — mind and body, “light” and “warmth” - leads to the “steriliza- 
tion” of language from the “fullness of real life,” according to Vygotsky 
(Wertsch 1985, 189). This “sterilization” - a “major weakness of tradi- 
tional psychology” (Vygotsky 1962, 8) - does not constitute a simple, 
“innocent” academic or philosophical choice. It belongs in its entirety 
to the realm of ideology. It is worth referring here to the critique of the 
positivist glorification of the sterilization of language (and thought) by 
Marcuse (1968, 148-9). Positivism, he observes, “is not concerned with 
the . . . ambiguity and obscurity which is the established universe of 
experience.” To be more precise, positivism is possessed by an enmity 
towards such views of expenence. “This hostility is most sweeping 
where it takes the form of toleration . . . the setting aside ofa special res- 
ervation in which thought and language are permitted to be legitimately 
inexact, vague . . . is the most effective way of protecting the normal 
universe of discourse from being seriously disturbed by unfitting ideas. 
Whatever truth may be contained in literature is a ‘poetic’ truth. . .” 
However, the truth of “natural” language is not to be found in its being 
cut off from its “obscure” manifestations, or in the “purging” of its 
“obscure” elements. On the contrary, its truth is to be found in “its rel- 
evance and interference” with these elements (see also Johnson 1987). 
If language is cum amore notitia, its study requires respect for this 
“blend” which testifies to its historicity, its genesis from the “transfor- 
mation” of natural, unmediated semiosis into mediated, historical semi- 
osis. The “obscure song” - Cicero’s cantus obscurior - which echoes 
in the depths of symbolic language is the testimony of the “suffering” 
which accompanies this unique, liberating “leap” from the realm of 
necessity to that of freedom, from the dominion of nature to that of 


history. 
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Nature-history: in an era when this dichotomy is being reinter- 
preted ever more in the direction of a boundless biological reduction- 
ism, it is useful to recall that the “biological substrate . . .is not a cause 
of human action, but, at most, a constraint upon it or a conditvon for it” 
(Bruner 1990, 20-1). The “reduction” of language to its material, bio- 
logical basis, i.e., the view that language is nothing more than a func- 
tion of the left hemisphere, is equivalent to a “misplaced concreteness,” 
as Bruner would say (xi) which “trivializes” nature and history alike. 
As Deacon (1997, 340, 349, 409) points out in his critique of the “mono- 
lithic mmnatism” and the modular approach to language, “not all the 
information that determines a species’ defining characteristics is coded 


” “the evolution of language took place neither inside nor 


in genes, 
outside brain, but at the interface where cultural evolutionary processes 
affect biological evolutionary processes.” And, to recall Marcuse once 
again (2000, 52), if the prevalent impoverishing biological reduction- 
ism expresses a “disintegration in the sphere of knowledge,” this disin- 
tegration is not unconnected to what is happening in society: the 


“disintegration of human relations.” 


2 Units-levels of linguistic analysis 


TH.-S. PAVLIDOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


A prerequisite for the analysis of language on a scientific level is a theo- 
retical framework which supplies not only a definition of the concept of 
language, but, znter alza, the units with which the description of lan- 
guage is attempted. Modern linguistics, like every other field of science, 
can point, in the course of its development, to more than one theory 
that has emerged in counterpoint to or dialogue with the past. In spite 
of the fact that some of these have brought about definitive changes in 
the development of the discipline, at a given moment not only different 
approaches to language but also differing manifestations of the same 
approach can usually be found. Such divergence may give rise to 
differentiation in the way the units of linguistic analysis are appre- 
hended. However, due to space limitations, only a schematic, and 
perhaps for that reason over-generalized, account of “units” and 
“levels” of linguistic analysis will be attempted here based on their - 
more or less - generally accepted characteristics. For more specialized 
discussion of these matters, the reader is referred to the bibliography. 
Some of the basic units which are employed today in linguistics, as 
well as the idea of linguistic levels itself, can be traced back to the struc- 
tural theory of language, whose foundations were laid by Ferdinand de 
Saussure. One of the cornerstones of the structuralist approach is the 
concept of language as a system: language is not simply a whole, or even 
a sum total, but a system of signs. This means that the linguistic ele- 
ments (phonemes, morphemes, words, etc.) are not defined externally, 
nor on the basis of their material texture; each element acquires its value 
through the relations it forms with the rest of the elements of the system. 
These relations are of two kinds: paradigmatic and syntagmatic. 
Paradigmatic relations concern the possibility of substituting a unit 
with others of the same kind in the same environment. For example, in 
the sentence [ read his book, the word book could be substituted in the 
same environment by the words letter, article, poem, essay, pamphlet, 
libel, etc. Therefore, a paradigmatic relation holds between these 
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words. Syntagmatic relations, on the other hand, concern the possibil- 
ity of combining a linguistic element with others in discourse. In the 
above example, the word book is ina syntagmatic relation with the word 
his, and the whole phrase Azs book with the verb J read. In effect, para- 
digmatic and syntagmatic relations constitute the identity of an element 
on the basis ofits difference from all others. This results primarily from 
the capability of an element to differentiate larger units (phonemes 
differentiate morphemes, morphemes words, and so on). The maternal 
side of signs is of minor importance for the identity of a linguistic 
element; for example, the word book will retain its identity whether it is 
articulated in letters, as in the present instance, or in sounds. 

The overall system is made up of sub-systems: phonological, 
morphological, syntactic and semantic. Division into these sub- 
systems is the result of other basic assumptions of structural linguistics. 
One of these is the view that the denguzstic sign consists in the indissol- 
uble combination of a segnzfied (concept) with a segnafier (sound). The 
distinction between signified and signifier or, in its more general 
version — when referring to language - between content and expression, 
is reflected in the distinction between a semantic sub-system, on the 
one hand, and the rest of the sub-systems, on the other. 

The distinction between a phonological and morphological, and, by 
extension, syntactic sub-system, stems from the observation that lan- 
guage is characterized by the feature of so-called double articulation: 
the first articulation consists of language elements which are convey- 
ors of meaning. In other words, they constitute linguistic signs. The 
second articulation compnises linguistic elements devoid of meaning. 
The elements of the second articulation are combined in order to form 
the elements of the first articulation. Thus the phonological sub-system 
is associated with the second articulation, while the morphological and 
syntactic sub-systems are related to the first one. As we shall see, the 
difference between the morphological and syntactic sub-systems lies in 
their syntagmatic length, that is, the number of elements their basic 
units include. 

Levels in the structure and the description of language can be further 
distinguished according to the different sub-systems. Two points 
emerge as important with respect to the linguistic levels, regardless of 
their degree of specialization: (a) Language is hierarchically structured 
(that is, each level is structured with elements from the level immedi- 
ately below and at the same time provides the elements with which the 
level immediately above is structured); and (b) the description of lan- 
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guage can follow two directions; bottom-up (from the smaller units to 
the larger ones), i.e., composition, or top-down (from the larger to the 
smaller), i.e., analyszs. 

It follows, therefore, that language consists in a complex of relations 
between elements whose material nature plays a secondary role. 
However, to serve its primary purpose of existence, 1.e., communica- 
tion, it needs a material substance which will allow it to function 
between two, or more, communicating persons. The primary material 
substance of language is sound. This fact accounts for one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of language, namely its linearity: sound unfolds 
in time and time can be measured only linearly. Linguistic analysis, 
then, distinguishes a phonetic level, in spite of the fact that we cannot 
speak of a “phonetic sub-system” of a language. 

Correspondingly, the field of linguistics which examines the physi- 
cal aspect of the sounds of language is called phonetics. Speech sounds, 
which as a whole are termed phonic substance, are produced by the 
human speech organs. Given that on general lines the speech organs are 
the same in all human beings, phonic substance is common to all 
humans. Moreover, phonic substance manifests the continuzty which is 
typical of sounds as physical entities: there are no clear boundaries 
between individual sounds in sequence as proved by the spectro- 
graphic analysis of speech. However, since reference to “individual” 
sounds is necessary for reasons which we will explain below, the con- 
tinuous phonic medium is segmented on the criterion of commutation 
- whether, that is, one segment can take the place of some other one in 
the same environment. The minimal phonetic segments which result 
correspond to the speech sounds of a language. 

The speech sounds of all languages are listed and categorized in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, which provides a symbol for each one 
of them (based mainly on the Latin alphabet). A phonetic alphabet of 
this kind is indispensable if consistency in phonetic notation is to be 
ensured: a specific speech sound, regardless of the language in which 
it appears, must always be represented by the same symbol, and, vice 
versa, a specific symbol must always represent the same sound. The 
distinction between the phonetic and the phonological levels in linguis- 
tic analysis is indicated by the use of different brackets in which the 
symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet are enclosed: for 
example, the Greek word 180g “passion” is phonetically represented 
as ['‘pa8os] but phonologically as /'pa8os/. 

Some speech sounds are not only physically different but they also 
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have a distinctive or differentiating function: their substitution in a 
sequence of sounds constituting a signifier by another sound, results in 
a different signifier and, consequently, distinguishes one word from 
another. For example, if in the word ['me@i] (ué6y “drunkedness”) we 
replace the sound [8] successively by the sounds [n], [r] and [I], the 
words ['meni] (éveu “stays”), ['meri] (uéen “places, neut. pl.”), and 
['meli] (wet “honey”) will result. Therefore, the sounds [n], [r], [I], 
and [0] have a distinctive function in the Greek language. 

Speech sounds with a distinctive function in a language correspond 
to different phonemes of this language. The phonemes are the abstract 
elements of which the signifiers of a language are composed. For 
example, the signifier of the word /'me6i/ (ué0n) results from the juxta- 
position of the phonemes /m/, /e/, /6/, /i/. The phoneme is not simply a 
distinctive unit, but the mznimal distinctive unit of a linguistic expres- 
sion. The fact that the phoneme itself has no meaning renders it a unit 
of the second articulation. 

While the speech sound 1s a physically determinable unit, common 
to all languages, the phoneme is an element of a specific linguistic 
system and, consequently, it can be defined solely by virtue of the dis- 
tinctions it gives rise to, that is, on the basis of its differences from the 
other phonemes of the same system. It is precisely this differential 
value, or distinctive capacity of the phoneme, that makes it discrete. 
That is, unlike the continuity of the phonic substance, phonemes - 
sounds as functional entities - constitute discrete units. Sounds in their 
functional dimension are examined by phonology. 

The phoneme is therefore an abstract, functionally definable unit 
realized by means of speech sounds. The various realizations of the 
phonemes may manifest systematic differences depending upon the 
environment. For example, the phoneme /x/ in Greek is realized as [x] 
or as [¢] depending on what follows immediately: we say ['exo] (€xo “I 
have”), [xa'ra] (yaea “joy”), but ['eci] (exe “has”), ['ceri] (xéou 
“hand”). Realizations of a phoneme which cannot occur in the same 
environment, i.e., which are in complementary distribution, are called 
allophones of this phoneme. 

The phonemes of a language are therefore combined (in accordance 
with the rules of that language) to “compose” its signifiers, that is, 
sequences of phonemes which are conveyors of meaning. Signifiers 
belong to the plane of the first articulation. The minimal units of the 
first articulation are called morphemes. They are the elements which 
constitute the immediately larger units of expression, the words. The 
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object of study for morphology is morphemes and the internal structure 
of words. 

As an example, let us consider now the word gevyw “I leave” 
['fevyo]. In this word we can distinguish two parts, each corresponding 
to a different morpheme: gevy- ['fevy] and -w [o]. The morphemes, 
however, are not identified with these segments, because the identity of 
a morpheme is primarily a function of the meaning, the signified, and 
not of the signifier. The fact, that is to say, that amorpheme means some- 
thing in a fixed way (and, naturally, that it means something different 
from other morphemes) takes precedence over the form in which this 
meaning is expressed. Thus, for example, if we compare the word 
gevyw ['fevyo| with the word qevyet ['fevii], while we will immediately 
be aware of the difference between the elements [0] (first singular active) 
and [1] (third singular active), we would be reluctant to reject the simi- 
larity of [fevy] and [fevj],in spite of the fact that they differ phonetically. 

A morpheme, therefore, as an abstract unit of the system, is realized 
by morphs, that is, combinations of speech sounds - insofar as we are 
referring to the phonetic level - and is defined as the set of the morphs 
with the same meaning. For example, the morpheme of the plural, and 
more particularly, the plural number of neuter substantives is realized 
with the morphs: /a/, /i/, /on/ (cf. ta d€vtea “the trees” /ta 'dendra/, ta 
ddaon “the forests” /ta 'dasi/, tov Bouvwv “the mountains, gen. pl.” /ton 
vu'non/). The morphs of a morpheme which never appear in the same 
environment, that is, which are in complementary distribution, are 
called allomorphs of this morpheme. In the example above, the morphs 
/a/ and /i/ appear only in the nominative and accusative cases, while the 
morph /on/ occurs only in the genitive. 

Morphemes are combined to form words. Ifa morpheme can appear 
autonomously, that is, if1t can constitute a word in itself, it is termed free 
(cf., for example, the monomorphemic modern Greek words xat “and” 
/ke/, to “the” /to/,x8e> “yesterday” /xOes/). When a morpheme appears 
only in combination with other morphemes in the context of a word, it 
is termed bound (cf., for example, the inseparable element Ee- /kse/ 
(Eng. wn-) in the words Eeyeaqw /kse'yrafo/ “delete, erase,” Eévoiaotoc 
/'kseniastos/ “carefree”). Furthermore, by virtue of their meaning, free 
morphemes are divided into those which are grammatical | functional 
(e.g., xar “and” /ke/, oe “to” /se/) and those which are lexzcal. Lexical 
morphemes refer to the extralinguistic reality, for example, objects, 
people, situations, actions, etc. (cf. the forms in bold in the words &vA-o 
“wood” /'ksilo/, sau8-t “child” /pe'di/, mav-a “nappy” /'pana/, xav-et 
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“does” /'kani/). Bound morphemes are further divided into those 
which create a different word from another one (e.g., the -wg /os/ in the 
word BeBaiws /ve'veos/ (adverbial form, “surely,” based on the adjective 
‘veveos); cf. Eng. -ly), in which case they are called derivational; or 
those which express a different grammatical category (e.g., the -o¢ /os/ 
in the word dv@gwzog “man” /‘anOropos/ indicates that this word func- 
tions as subject, in which case they are termed znflectional. 

Combinations of adjacent morphemes which do not allow the inser- 
tion of other items are called words. Unlike morphemes, words are rec- 
ognized intuitively as the basic units out of which discourse is 
constructed; for example, in speech, pauses generally cannot occur 
within a word, at morpheme boundaries, but only at the boundaries of 
words. In linguistics a distinction is made between a grammatical 
word, a phonological word, and a lexeme. For example, the forms 
/aya'po/, /aya'pusa/, /a'yapisa/ are phonological words which realize 
the grammatical words: “present (first person singular) of 
ayanw”/aya'po/, “imperfect (first person singular) of ayanw,” “aorist 
(first person singular) of ayanw,” but the same grammatical word 
“imperfect (first person singular) of wyamw” can be realized by different 
phonological words, as in the variants /aya'pusa/, /a'yapaya/. Finally, 
the three different grammatical words mentioned (“present (first 
person singular) of ayanw”, “imperfect (first person singular) of 
ayanw”, “aorist (first person singular) of ayanw”) correspond to the 
lexeme ATAIIQ “to love.” It will be obvious that the term lexeme 
stresses the fact that we are referring to the same lexical morpheme, 
while by the term grammatical word, we stress the differentiation of 
grammatical morphemes. 

The most common means of forming words in the Indo-European 
languages (see I1.1, 11.2, 11.3) are derivation and compounding. In the 
first case, the words result from the combination of lexical and deriva- 
tional morphemes (e.g., Ee-eu¢-wvw “uproot” /kse-riz-'ono/, a8w-dtta 
“innocence” /a8o-'otita/, cf. Eng. admir-able). In the second case the 
words result from the combination of free morphemes (e.g., aome0- 
waveo “black and white” /as'pro-mavro/, xa8ag0-awo “pure-bred” 
/ka®a'ro-emo/; cf. Eng. sundown). Clearly, in inflected languages, like 
Greek, these combinations also include inflectional morphemes. 

Syntax, like morphology, studies the signifier, on the plane of the first 
articulation; but while at a morphological level, words constitute the 
largest units of linguistic analysis, at the level of syntax, analysis takes 
the word as its point of departure in order to arrive at the sentence. The 
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sentence is the largest unit of syntactic analysis and — for some linguists 
— of linguistic analysis in general. 

Words are combined to form sentences in the same way that pho- 
nemes are combined to form morphemes, and morphemes to form 
words. However, this progress from one level to the next is accompa- 
nied by an increase in the number of discrete units at each level: the 
phonemes of a language are usually very few, its morphemes may add 
up to some tens of thousands, while the words may be counted in hun- 
dreds of thousands. However, the number of possible combinations of 
words to form sentences is unlimited. 

The fact that at the level of syntax we have to examine combinations 
of words, i.e., elements of an already very large set (as compared with 
phonemes and morphemes), makes it necessary to group these ele- 
ments into sub-sets. Words are grouped in two ways answering, in 
effect, the following questions: 

a. What sequences of words show such cohesion that they could, 
for example, be substituted by a single word, or moved as a whole, etc., 
within a sentence. In other words, which sequences behave as single 
units? Such combinations are termed phrases; for example, in the sen- 
tence H xooy tys Edévys moiter “Helen’s daughter is playing” /1 ‘kon 
tis e'lenis 'pezi/, the group of words H xogy tys Edévys can be substi- 
tuted by the single word (pronoun) avty “she” /af'ti/: Autry mailer 
“She plays” /af'ti 'pezi/. 

b. What sub-sets of words and, by extension, of phrases can occupy 
specific positions in a sentence, for example, what positions are occu- 
pied by the words {@dAacoa, HAtoc, ma80¢ . . . } (cf. sea, sun, passion 
.. .) /'@alasa/, /‘ijos/, /‘pa8os/ in contrast to the words {divw, yooevo, 
oxegptouar. . . } (cf. geve, dance, think) /'dino/, /xo'revo/, /'‘skeftome/? 
Such sub-sets of words are called primary grammatical categories, for 
example, NOUN, ADJECTIVE, VERB, ADVERB, etc., and correspond 
to the parts of speech in traditional grammar. Sub-sets of the above sets 
which serve to group the various forms of the same word, for example, 
{OdAaooa, Oddkacoes . . . } (cf. sea, seas) /'Galasa/, /‘Oalases/ are called 
secondary grammatical categories, for example, CASE, NUMBER, 
GENDER, etc. A distinction is made among different kinds of phrases 
(e.g, NOUN PHRASE, VERB PHRASE, etc.) depending upon the 
primary grammatical category of the word which is the basic element of 
the phrase (e.g., NOUN, VERB, etc.). 

Syntax then studies the internal structure of sentences on the basis of 
the possible combinations of phrases. It is worth noting that syntax and 
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morphology operate in a complementary fashion. In so-called zsolating 
languages (e.g., Vietnamese, Classical Chinese), that is, in those lan- 
guages where the majority of the words consist of one morpheme, the 
role of morphological analysis, as compared to that of syntactic analysis, 
is very limited. On the other hand, in synthetic languages, which include 
inflecting (e.g., Greek, German) and agglutinating ones (e.g., Turkish, 
Japanese), the importance of morphological analysis increases, since in 
these languages a large percentage of the words consists of more than 
one morpheme. Synthetic languages express through inflectional mor- 
phemes what analytic languages express through word order. 

In semantics, the interest turns towards the content of linguistic 
expressions, 1.e., the signified. Analogously to the various units of the 
first articulation on the plane of expression, semantic units are delin- 
eated following the composition of signifiers; we can, therefore, refer to 
the meaning of morphemes (sememes), the meaning of words, the 
meaning of sentences. However the signified cannot be grounded in 
reality in the same way as a signifier can, which creates problems for 
observation and description. 

Moreover, under no circumstances can a signified be identified with 
an object of reality (just as a signifier cannot be identified with sound): 
according to Saussure, the linguistic sign does not link a thing with a 
name, but a concept with an acoustic image. A linguistic sign often 
stands for an entity, an action etc. in the world, that is, it can be used to 
refer to the extralinguistic reality. This aspect of the signified, which is 
directly related to the descriptive or referential function of language, is 
termed reference. For example, when we employ the sentence To uwed 
xoitate yUew tov oho evtvxia “The baby was looking around full of 
happiness,” by the word uweo “baby,” or, more precisely, by the noun 
phrase to unwed “the baby,” we refer to a specific person in the world. 

In the above example, in place of the phrase to uwed, we could 
equally well use - in certain conditions - the phrases to xogitoax, y 
xo0govAa Lov, o Peviauiv tyg ovmoyevetag “the little girl, my little daugh- 
ter, the youngest member of the family,” etc. All these phrases can be 
used to refer to the same person, although focusing on different prop- 
erties of the person referred to. These differences are accounted for 
through the term sense. In the example discussed the different noun 
phrases have the same reference but a different sense. 

In contrast, therefore, to reference, sense is based on intralinguistic 
relations. More specifically, the sense of a lexeme is defined in structu- 
ralist linguistics as the total of the paradigmatic and syntagmatic rela- 
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tions which develop between this lexeme and the other lexemes of a 
language. A group of lexemes such as papa “mummy” /ma'ma/, xen 
“daughter” /'kori/, adeg@os “brother” /ader'fos/ are related in terms of 
meaning in an obvious sense, 1.e., the specific kinship relations in this 
case. Words related in this way form a lexical or semantic field. 

The meaning of a sentence clearly depends on the lexical meaning 
of the individual words that the sentence comprises. In addition, 
however, sentential meaning is also a function of the grammatical 
meaning of the words constituting that sentence. For example, the 
meaning of the sentence O xannovcs youoyehovce oto pwed 
“Grandfather was smiling at the baby” differs from the meaning of the 
sentence T’o wwed xauoyedovoe otov ranzov “The baby was smiling at 
grandfather,” in spite of the fact that in both instances the sentences 
result from the combination of the same lexemes. 

The presentation of the levels and units of linguistic analysis given 
here has centered on the basic characteristics of the linguistic sign in 
structural linguistic terms. The individual objects, for example, of 
phonology, morphology, etc. clearly constitute different aspects of a 
single whole — language - which are examined separately for methodo- 
logical purposes, in view of the complexity of the object. The question, 
of course, is whether these aspects are sufficient for an understanding of 
the phenomenon of language and, additionally, whether the logic of the 
system and, consequently, of the levels, can be extended also to cover its 
other aspects. The development of linguistics in the last thirty years has 
also set in motion investigations in other directions. 

With the development of pragmatics, interest has shifted from the 
linguistic system and its structure to the use of linguistic signs. In the 
context of pragmatics, the use of signs is treated as linguistic activity. 
The point of departure is the utterance, 1.e., the uttering of a phrase, 
sentence, etc. which, coupled with the intention on the part of the 
speaker actually to act through the utterance, constitutes a speech act. 
For example, in uttering the sentence Yxdoyopat va cov exLoToe PH TA 
BiBAta we aveto “I promise to give you back the books tomorrow at the 
latest,” the speaker performs an act, more specifically the speech act of 
promise; the utterance of PéQ’ ta pov oe nagaxahw we aveto “Bring 
them back until tomorrow, please” constitutes a request. In both 
instances the speaker does not simply have the intention of doing some- 
thing (as in the case of promising) or get the hearer to do something 
(as in the case of requesting), but also by his/her utterance he/she 
creates new terms in the interaction and, by extension, in the social/ 
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institutional context to which the interaction belongs. This change in 
the (institutional) reality is even more apparent in the example 
Kyovoow tyv évagéy tov ovvedgiou “I declare the conference open,” 
where the opening of the conference is effected as an event by the very 
utterance of the specific sentence, provided, of course, that the speaker 
has the authority to do so. 

The relation between a speech act and the meaning of an uttered 
sentence can be so close (cf. the preceding examples), as to raise doubts 
as to the possibility of distinguishing between system and use. On the 
other hand, there are cases where this relation is less obvious, for 
example, when we are being sarcastic (cf. the utterance Mreafo, weaia 
ta xatagees! “Bravo, well done!” addressed to someone who has just 
broken a bottle of oil). Cases such as these argue not only for the impor- 
tance of the extralinguistic context of the utterance as a decisive factor 
in the use of the linguistic system, but also for an approach to language 
that transcends its conception as a linguistic system. 

The extralinguistic context, in the sense of the social space in which 
language develops, unfolds and evolves, is also propelled to center stage 
by soczolinguistics. Sociolinguistic research shows that deviations from 
a specific form of language do not necessarily constitute “errors” in the 
use of this language, but manifest a systematicity and are directly 
dependent on the social structure, the circumstances of use, etc. 
Language, then, cannot be identified with a certain form which for 
various reasons (historical, political, economic) is the dominant one in 
a society, but rather embraces various linguistic varieties: dialects, reg- 
isters, sociolects, etc. (see 11.24). Consequently, if the concept of the lin- 
guistic system is to be retained, it must embrace the diversity which is 
encountered in a speech community. In any event, it is in this diversity 
that, according to sociolinguistics, some of the causes of language 
change (see 1.8) can be traced. 

These developments do not, of course, obviate the need for the basic 
units of linguistic analysis (e.g., the phoneme, morpheme, etc.) nor for 
the conception of language as a system; however, they do reveal its 
limits and demonstrate the necessity for a broader theoretical frame- 
work in which linguistic communication and its connection with 
society, on the one hand, and with the linguistic system, on the other, 
find a place. 


3 Language and the brain 


E. D. KOUVELAS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


Language is a basic mental function dependent on the functions of the 
brain. This statement does not intend to reduce a mental function of a 
higher level - such as language - to the level of cellular and molecular 
neurobiology. On the contrary, a reduction of this type could be 
regarded as simple nonsense if we consider how many different levels 
of physical, biological, and social interactions must take place for 
higher-level mental phenomena such as language to be manifest. 
During the course of a dialogue, for instance, we use approximately 
180 words a minute. This constant flow of words is achieved without 
any special effort. The words are chosen from a mental lexicon contain- 
ing at least 60,000-120,000 words. This is an amazing capacity for lan- 
guage production, carried out virtually without mistakes (one mistake 
per million words [Kandel, Schwartz and Jessel 1995, 633]). This 
process is accompanied by a no less striking capacity for understand- 
ang language. We are thus faced with an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and certainly the first question which may be asked is whether this lin- 
guistic competence is an innate characteristic or something which is 
learnt during the first stages of an individual’s life (see also 1.4). 
Undoubtedly, knowledge of a specific language is a result of learning 
processes. Nevertheless, data from anatomy, embryology, and the 
progress of acquisition of linguistic abilities by children support the 
view that a significant percentage of linguistic competence is innate. 
These data can be summarized as follows: First, the linguistic func- 
tions are located chiefly in the left hemisphere of the brain. Second, the 
localization of language in the left hemisphere is related to anatomical 
differences between the two hemispheres (for example, the planum 
temporale of the left hemisphere is larger than that of the nght in the 
great majority of mght-handed people). Third, this anatomical 
difference appears in the first stages of the development of the embryo 
(leading to the hypothesis that this asymmetry is not the result of expe- 
nience, but an innate characteristic). Fourth, new-born infants are able 
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to distinguish between a large variety of sounds, that is, they possess an 
ability which is of great importance for the learning of any language. 
Fifth, the acquisition of language by children of all cultures shows 
certain shared characteristics both as to the stages it follows and as to 
the age at which each stage makes its appearance. Furthermore, there is 
a critical period for the development of language which lasts from the 
second year to puberty. After puberty, the capacity to learn a new lan- 
guage diminishes dramatically. Children “of the wild,” that is, those 
who grow up without human contact, are not able to learn to speak after 
puberty. 

Given such data, at least two questions arise: Is there in the human 
brain a cognitive organ specialized in the acquisition and use of lan- 
guage? Second, are the neural mechanisms related to language different 
from the mechanisms related to other cognitive processes? Noam 
Chomsky argues that there is a special organ of language and that there 
are special neural mechanisms for the acquisition and production of 
language (see also 1.4) —- and, moreover, that universal lingusstec struc- 
tures are “wnitten into” the human brain (Chomsky 1968). Many 
psychologists, nevertheless, disagree, arguing that an infant’s brain is 
able to grasp abstract concepts necessary for the acquisition of language 
and carry out an exceptionally large number of actions before the infant 
pronounces its first correctly selected word and long before it is able to 
form sentences - that is, make substantive use of language. On the other 
hand, however, it is also true that often the maturation of the linguistic 
processes is independent of the maturation of other cognitive pro- 
cesses, a fact which is confirmed by the observation that children with 
certain disturbances of the cognitive processes retain their linguistic 
competence intact. The example of the savant Chnstopher, who, in 
spite of his severe mental and motor disability, knows more than fifteen 
languages, is striking (O’Connor et al. 1994). 

These problems are a major challenge for neurobiological research 
into language. A very important route by which to approach them 1s the 
study of aphasza, that is, the study of disturbances of speech as these 
appear in patients who have suffered damage to certain areas of the 
brain from haemorrhages, traumas, or tumors. Studies of this kind 
started approximately a century and a half ago; more specifically, in 
spring 1861, the French physician Pierre-Paul Broca described the case 
of a patient who showed paralysis of the right side of the body and who, 
though able to understand language, was only able to pronounce iso- 
lated words and could not speak grammatically in full sentences. He 
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was also unable to express ideas in writing. When the patient died, 
Broca carried out a post-mortem autopsy and discovered that a large 
portion of the frontal lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain had been 
destroyed. In the years which followed, Broca collected other similar 
cases, all of which showed destruction of the left frontal lobe in front of 
the area of the motor cortex, which controls movements of the mouth 
and tongue (see Fig. 1). These observations led Broca to formulate one 
of the most basic principles of the functioning of the brain: “We speak 
with the left hemisphere” (Broca 1865). A few years later, in 1876, the 
German neurologist Carl Wernicke described another patient who was 
unable to understand meanings expressed by means of language. In the 
case of this patient also the damage was located in the left temporal 
lobe, between the visual and auditory areas (Wernicke 1908; see Fig. 1). 

Studies of a very large number of aphasic patients by Broca and 
Wernicke, 150 years ago, led to the formulation of the Wernicke- 
Geschwind model, which has served as the neurobiological model for 
language (see Fig. 2). According to this, visual (the written word) and 
auditory (the spoken word) stimuli are transmitted by the visual and 
auditory cortex to the angular gyrus of the left hemisphere, which is the 
association area of the occipital, temporal, and parietal lobe. From the 
angular gyrus, the stimuli are transmitted to Wernicke’s area, where 
understanding of the written and spoken word takes place. Messages 
from Wernicke’s area are then transmitted, by means of a very large 
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Figure 1 Lateral view of the 
cortex of the left hemisphere 
of the brain, showing certain 
areas involved in the language 
processes. Wernicke’s area, 
which is near the primary 
auditory cortex, is important 
for the understanding of 
spoken language. Wernicke’s 
area is near the angular gyrus, 
which combines auditory 
stimuli with information 
coming from other senses. 
The arcuate fasciculus is a 
tract of nerve fibres which 
links Wernicke’s area with 
Broca’s area. Broca’s area 
initiates grammatical speech. 
It is near the vocalization 
region of the motor cortex, 
which gives special 
commands that lead the 
muscles of the mouth and 
tongue to the production of 


words. 
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bundle of nerve fibres (arcuate fascic- 
ulus), to Broca’s area, where in some 
way the concepts to be expressed are 
converted into the grammatical struc- 
ture of a phrase; this is also where the 
memory of the correct pronunciation 
of the words is stored. Commands are 
then transmitted from Broca’s area to 
the neighboring area of the motor 
cortex, which regulates the function- 
ing of the muscles for the articulation 
of speech (Geschwind 1965; Damasio 
and Geschwind 1984). 

The value of the original Wernicke- 
Geschwind model is in no doubt: it 
can predict not only aphasias of the 
Broca and Wernicke types, but also 
those which are due to the interrup- 
tion of the routes linking Broca’s and 


Wernicke’s areas. However, modern 
techniques for imaging the function of 
the living brain (positron emission tomography — PET) have indicated 
that integrated linguistic expression requires the recruitment of many 
more functions than those provided for by the model (Posner and 
Raichle 1994). The Wernicke-Geschwind model places special empha- 
sis on the function of the cortex of the hemispheres; however, a detailed 
examination of aphasic individuals has shown that areas located under 
the cortex (thalamus, basal ganglia) are also of great importance for lan- 
guage. In addition, visual information about a wnitten word 1s not con- 
veyed to Wernicke’s area, as proposed by the model, but goes from the 
visual association cortex directly to Broca’s area. Thus, the need for the 
formulation not merely of a new model, but, rather, of a theory capable 
of interpreting both the data of neurological studies and that of linguis- 
tics, cognitive psychology, neurophysiology, and the imaging of the 
brain by modern techniques has been obvious for some years now. 
Such a theory clearly does not exist. Various interesting hypotheses, 
such as those described in the following paragraphs, have been put 
forward and may serve as a starting point for such a theory. 
According to one hypothesis (Damasio and Damasio 1992), then, 
there are three groups of interacting neural systems related to the 
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understanding and expression of language. The first consists of a large 
group of neural systems, located in both the left and the right hemi- 
sphere. It is in this system that non-linguistic interactions between the 
body and the environment take place — that is, everything an individual 
apprehends, thinks, feels, and does when she/he is active in the world 
in which she/he lives. In these areas, the brain not only categorizes such 
non-linguistic representations in accordance with the shape, color, 
order of events, emotional state, etc., but also creates higher levels of 
representations for what results from its initial categorization. In this 
way, humans organize objects, events, relations. This is the system of 
cognitive processes, where the successive levels of categorization form 
the basis for abstraction and metaphor. 

The second group consists of a smaller number of neural systems 
which are located in the left hemisphere of the brain. This is the system 
which links phonemes, and creates words and rules of syntax for the 
combination of words. When this system is stimulated, it collects words 
together and creates sentences, which will be expressed by speech or 
writing. 

A third group of neural systems is also located in the left hemisphere 
and operates as a link between the two previous systems. It can receive 
non-linguistic concepts and stimulate the creation of linguistic forms or 
can receive words and call up the corresponding concepts. Damage to 
this system can cause disturbances in the use of specific elements of lan- 
guage and syntactic rules, and in their combination into linguistic units 
of greater complexity. 

The preceding discussion has made clear the importance of the left 
hemisphere of the brain for the comprehension and production of lan- 
guage. Speech, however, involves in addition rhythm and melody, char- 
acteristics which give to it its emotional coloring; these are dependent 
upon functions of the nght hemisphere. Many studies have already 
shown that the understanding and expression of the language of music 
are dependent upon the function of the nght hemisphere. In relation to 
the function of the nght hemisphere, Giorgos Chimonas (1978, 284) 
writes: “The non-verbal system undoubtedly constitutes another 
system of semantics, the semantics of totalitres, missing from which is 
precisely that which supports the system of verbal semantics: the 
symbol. This is another ‘language, more ancient than verbal language, 
which ‘speaks’ not through signs, but through relations and rhythms - 
relations and rhythms which are made up in the spacious, mobile 
framework of an indescribable regularity. It is perhaps on this that the 
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Figure 2 (opposite) The 
Wernicke-Geschwind model 
determines the routes of the 
cortex of the hemispheres of 
the brain involved in the oral 
repetition of a printed word. 
The whole process begins 
with the transmission of the 
visual information from the 
retina to the primary visual 
cortex. From there, the 
information is transferred, in 
this order, to the higher-order 
visual cortex, to the 
association area of the angular 
gyrus, to Wernicke’s area and 
to Broca’s area, and ends up 
in the area of the motor cortex 
which regulates the 
movements of the muscles of 
the face and tongue. It is also 
worth noting the existence of 
route 4a, which starts out 
from the angular gyrus and 
ends in Broca’s area, 
bypassing Wernicke’s area. 
This diagram represents a 
horizontal cross-section of the 
human, brain at the level of 


the corpus callosum. 
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arbitrariness of the imagination, unutterable but always to some degree 
subordinate, is based; it is the place of creation . . . it is on this non- 
verbal game that the par excellence ‘transcendent’ manner of art and 
philosophy is based. The structure of the non-verbal is similar to the 
structure of music.” 

A few centuries ago, René Descartes formulated the view that “lan- 
guage belongs to man alone.” Undoubtedly, no other means of commu- 
nication possesses the semantic wealth, the complexity, and the 
resourcefulness of human language. However, there is a paradox here: 
language, as a characteristic of man, depends upon an exceptional 
organization of the brain, programmed by genes, most of which also 
exist in other species. From a Darwinian point of view, then, it is not 
possible for such organization and functioning to be the products of a 
process of evolution which took place exclusively during the course of 
the centuries of evolution of the human species. The chimpanzee is the 
species closest to man and yet the wild chimpanzee does not “speak.” 
However, some researchers have postulated that this is due to the fact 
that these animals were not able to live in a community, such as human 
society, in which the learning of a language is one of the principal char- 
acteristics. Thus as early as the 1930s, but more so from the 1960s 
onwards, a considerable number of studies have been carried out with 
the aim of teaching chimpanzees a kind of symbolic language, like sign 
language. The results have shown that in fact these animals are able to 
learn a symbolic language and can use it to express even emotions or 
complex relations of cause and effect. Nevertheless, their vocabulary 
was much poorer than that of a child of four and, perhaps even more 
significantly, it has been shown that the chimpanzee’s brain does not 
possess the functions which are related to the cognitive processes of 
grammar and syntax (Premack and Premack 1983; Gardner and 
Gardner 1969). In other words, the linguistic abilities of primates, in 
other ways so highly intelligent, are much more limited than they are in 
humans, in the sphere of the creative use of language. But what is it 
which gives this unique ability to man? Is it the evolution of a linguis- 
tic program preexisting in the brain of primates, or is human language 
a result of the creation of an entirely new neuronal structure? 

Anthropological research into the impressions on the bones of the 
skull has shown that in the left hemisphere of the brain of homo erectus, 
our ancestor who lived 0.5-1 million years ago, and of homo habilis, 
who lived 1.5-2 million years ago, there was the morphological asym- 
metry described in the preceding paragraphs and known as Broca’s 
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area. The results of the specific anthropological studies have encour- 
aged research designed to locate a basic linguistic structure in the brain 
of primates. Further research has led to the discovery that in certain 
species of apes, the left hemisphere of the brain is that which has the 
ability to recognize cries, and also that the left is larger than the right 
hemisphere in various species of primates, such as chimpanzees. What 
is not known is to what extent these asymmetries emerged and were 
selected (during the course of centuries of evolution) because they 
served some form of communication or some totally different function. 

The researcher of homo habilis Richard Leakey writes: “Ancestors 
of ours living 1.5~2 million years ago were making beautifully shaped 
stone implements. To make a hand axe out of a piece of stone, you have 
to be able to pick up a stone that contains the hand axe before you make 
it. You have to see the finished object in the piece of stone. Now, that 
ability to conceptualize, to abstract, to see something that isn’t there 
seems to be human” (cited in Blakemore 1991, 4; see also 1.6). What, 
then, gave humans these skills, which were not possessed by their con- 
temporanies the australopithecines, although these latter also have the 
ability to walk upright? It would perhaps not be too nsky to suppose 
that it was the 100-150 extra grams of brain matter which homo habulis 
possessed. Broca’s region is contained in that extra matter. Are we to 
suppose that a primitive Broca’s area provided homo habilis with the 
ability to communicate through movements and cries, or that it oper- 
ated as a center of organization of brain functions which made it pos- 
sible to foresee that which had not yet existed? 

But whatever happened, while the anatomical conditions for the 
development of language existed in the brain since the beginning of the 
existence of the human species, oral language at least appeared “late” 
in human prehistory (approximately 100,000 years ago), when the 
transformations of the human larynx, mouth, and tongue made its exis- 
tence possible. These transformations, together with a parallel evolu- 
tion in the architecture of the brain structures relating to the language, 
provided an astonishing selective advantage: the most perfect known 
means of communication - human language. 
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4 Language and thought 


S. L. TSOHATZIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The words language and thought frequently appear together, particu- 
larly when the question of whether mental phenomena influence lin- 
guistic phenomena, or whether linguistic phenomena influence mental 
phenomena is discussed (see also 1.3). As we shall see, the problem of 
the relations between language and thought, which we shall try to intro- 
duce here very schematically, is iluminated not only by examining the 
answers given to this question (in one direction or the other), but also 
by stressing certain conditions which, if not regarded as acceptable, 
lead to the rejection of the question as lacking either a logical or an 
empirical basis. 

The question presupposes, to begin with, that language and thought 
are different phenomena (if they were the same phenomenon, it would 
be unreasonable for us to ask whether this phenomenon “influences” 
or does not “influence” itself). Nevertheless, the position that language 
and thought are, essentially, the same phenomenon (and that, conse- 
quently, the question of their “interaction” cannot logically be posed) 
is not without important supporters. It is a position commonly held 
within the field of so-called analytic philosophy, where it is in fact rep- 
resented, in a more or less absolute way, in what are in other respects 
very different works, such as those of Ryle (1949), Wittgenstein (1953), 
Quine (1960), Sellars (1963), and Davidson (1984). In its simpler form, 
it is presented as a corollary of the position that since the meaning of a 
sentence 1s identified by the method of its empirical verification, and 
since the only means of empirical verification of a sentence in which an 
individual is described as given to complicated mental activities is the 
observation that this individual shows or has a tendency to show lin- 
guistic behaviors of corresponding complexity, the very concept of 
“thought” (at least when it refers to mental processes of a certain com- 
plexity) may be regarded as equivalent to the concept of “engagement 
in or disposition to engage in linguistic behaviors of a certain type.” 
Views of this kind - which we could term identificationist on the issue 
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of the relation between language and thought - were also widely held 
in fields outside philosophy (such as linguistics and psychology) 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century. It is obvious that if 
they are sound, they render the question with which we started out log- 
ically unanswerable: if mental phenomena are, in their essence, nothing 
else but linguistic phenomena, then, of course, it is impossible to give 
specific content to the question of whether the former influence the 
latter, or vice versa. 

Without having been altogether abandoned (for an important recent 
attempt to give them a philosophical grounding on new bases see 
Gauker 1994), identificationist views became decreasingly popular in 
the second half of the twentieth century, for various reasons which will 
not be described or assessed here for lack of space. Most of them are 
linked historically with the questioning of the position that the meaning 
of a description can be identified by the methods of its empirical 
verification. A denial of this position entails, zvter alia, that sentences 
which ascribe to an individual mental qualities or activities are not syn- 
onymous with sentences which ascnbe to the same individual predis- 
positions towards observable linguistic or other behavior. It, therefore, 
renders methodologically permissible the creation of areas of research 
in which mental and linguistic phenomena may be regarded as amen- 
able to independent analyses, while leaving open the possibility of 
points of convergence which may emerge from these analyses (for 
typical recent philosophical analyses of the concepts of “language” and 
“thought” which do not presuppose their identity, without precluding 
the interdependence of these two concepts, see Evans 1982; Pollock 
1982; Millikan 1984; Bach 1987; Castaneda 1989; Hanson 1990; 
Moravcsik 1990; Gillett 1992; Recanati 1993, among many others). One 
would perhaps expect that, given this denial of the logical identity of 
mental and linguistic phenomena, the question of their empirically 
observable interaction would be raised automatically. This develop- 
ment is, however, not necessary, since from the moment that the two 
types of phenomena are regarded as logically independent, the pos- 
sibility of an essential convergence of the empirical theones which cover 
them cannot be considered a priori more or less likely than the pos- 
sibility of a radical divergence of the empincal theories which cover 
them. Thus, a rejection of an identificationist approach to the issue of 
the relations between language and thought is not of itself sufficient to 
legitimize the question of whether the former influences the latter or 
vice versa. The question becomes legitimate only within the context of 
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the further thesis that the most satisfactory empirical theories on these 
phenomena permit us to suppose that they are not radically autono- 
mous — because, naturally, the opposite thesis, 1.e., that the most satis- 
factory empirical theories which we have on these phenomena permit 
us to suppose that they are radically autonomous, render inappropri- 
ate (for empirical and not logical reasons this time) the question of 
which of these phenomena “influences” the other. 

The position - which we could term autonomuist - that linguistic and 
mental processes are radically autonomous (and that, consequently, the 
question of their “interaction” must be regarded as not logically but 
empirically groundless) is one of the positions most advanced in the late 
twentieth century (even though, as we shall see later, the opposite, anti- 
autonomist, position is not, in its various possible versions, without 
important supporters). The theoretical foundation which permitted 
the clearest formulation of the autonomist position was the work of 
Fodor (1983), who, adopting the widely held conception of the brain as 
a system for the processing of information (see also 1.3), attempted, in 
three stages, to specify the organization of this system. To begin with, 
he raised the question of whether the system is non-modular or 
modular. (Non-modularity here implies that the system subjects to the 
same type of processing every type of information which it receives or 
dispatches. Modularity implies that the system consists, on the one 
hand, of an Assembly of “peripheral” units each of which manages 
information of a different type and processes it in a different way [inde- 
pendently of other units], and, on the other, of one or more “central” 
units which collect and manage, by communicating among themselves, 
the products of the peripheral units, without being able to intervene in 
the process of the production of these products.) He then formulated a 
series of criteria (confirming the hypothesis of modular organization of 
the brain) whose application could lead to the conclusion that some of 
the activities controlled in the brain are probably due to the function- 
ing of one or more “central” processors, while certain others are prob- 
ably due to the functioning of specialized “peripheral” processors. For 
example, an activity could be attributed to the functioning of a central 
processor if its exercise was relatively slow, non-mandatory (every time 
that data presented themselves suitable to its exercise), not devoted to 
one type of data only, not developmentally limited (in terms of an age 
limit) nor particularly vulnerable to local brain damage. On the other 
hand, an activity could be attributed to the functioning of a specialized 
peripheral processor if its exercise was relatively fast, mandatory (every 
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time the data presented themselves suitable to its exercise), devoted to 
one type of data only, developmentally limited (to one specific age limit) 
and particularly vulnerable to local brain damage. Finally, Fodor argued 
that certain brain-controlled activities (including many of those which 
are regarded as typical thought activities) should in fact be attributed to 
the operation of one or more “central” processors, while certain others 
(including many of those which are regarded as typical linguistic activ- 
ities) should in fact be attributed to the operation of specialized 
“peripheral” processors. For example, the conception and gradual 
establishment of scientific or other schemes of interpretation of reality 
are a typical thought process which is not activated automatically, is not 
supplied by an exclusive type of data and does not process at great 
speed the various data which constitute its information base. On the 
other hand, the perception of the phonological structure of a word or 
the perception of the syntactic structure of a sentence are typical lin- 
guistic processes which are activated automatically, have access to 
exclusive types of data, and process at great speed the limited data 
which constitute their information base. We would, therefore, have 
grounds for supposing that the conception and establishment of 
scientific or other schemes of interpreting reality are processes whose 
control by the brain is carried out by “central” processors, while the 
perception of the phonological structure of a word or of the syntactic 
structure of a sentence is a process whose control by the brain is carried 
out by specialized “peripheral” processors. 

Fodor’s modular model (for discussions, applications, and develop- 
ments of which see Garfield 1987; Gunnar and Maratsos 1992; Hirschfeld 
and Gelman 1994) was thus the clearest version of the autonomist posi- 
tion on the relations of at least some aspects of the phenomenon of lan- 
guage with at least some aspects of the phenomenon of thought, and, 
consequently, it is not surprising that it should constitute the principal 
contemporary framework for the expression of autonomist ideas, 
whether these use its vocabulary for the analysis of new data from fields 
which it invoked itself (such as neurolinguistics and psycholinguistics), 
or attempt to enhance it with data from new fields. (From this point of 
view, certain case studies of unequal formation of linguistic and mental 
abilities which are not due to acquired brain defects could be regarded 
as particularly important. Examples include individuals with normal 
mental capabilities who show clear - and, indeed, genetically transferable 
— disabilities in certain aspects of linguistic behavior [Gopnik and Crago 
1991] or, conversely, studies of clearly mentally retarded individuals who 
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show exceptionally developed abilities in certain aspects of linguistic 
behavior [Smith and Tsimphi 1995; see also 1.3].) 

The interesting form which the autonomist position manifests at 
present within the framework of the modular model should not, never- 
theless, be misinterpreted as providing sufficient evidence to preclude 
non-autonomist approaches to the question of the relations between 
language and thought, for at least three reasons. First, no autonomist 
view has dealt with the phenomena normally described as linguistic as 
a whole. According to these views language is a product of peripheral 
processors independent of general mental processes only as to the 
basic aspects of its phonetic-phonological or morphosyntactic organ- 
ization that is, as to aspects of organization which refer to the form 
rather than the content of linguistic messages. On the other hand, they 
specifically argue that language is the product of central processors, 
and, therefore, closely bound up with general mental processes as to 
basic aspects of its semantic or pragmatic organization, since both the 
semantic and pragmatic levels of organization refer to the content 
rather than the form of linguistic messages (see 1.2), the difference 
being that the former covers information independent of specific 
circumstances of communication, while the latter covers information 
which is dependent on specific circumstances of communication. 
Consequently, the modern autonomist position, in its most accurate 
formulation, is not that language is radically autonomous in relation to 
thought, but rather that certain peripherally controlled aspects of lin- 
guistic ability, such as phonological or syntactic ones, are radically 
autonomous in relation to certain centrally controlled aspects of lin- 
guistic ability, such as semantic or pragmatic ones. Second, the data put 
forward in support of the autonomist position (even in its most accu- 
rate and restrictive form presented above) are often non-interpretable 
as indisputably supporting it, since further research on the relations 
between aspects of linguistic ability which are supposed to be con- 
trolled “centrally” and aspects of linguistic ability which are supposed 
to be controlled “peripherally” does not seem, according to many, to 
lend confirmation to autonomist positions, but rather leads to anti- 
autonomist conclusions. For example, the basic position of the 
modular model according to which “peripherally” controlled linguis- 
tic processes such as morphosyntactic ones are not capable of exchang- 
ing information with “centrally” controlled linguistic processes such as 
semantic and pragmatic ones seems, according to many, to be refuted 
both by experimental research which shows the interpenetration of the 
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processes of these two types “in action” (for a multifaceted discussion 
of such a subject, see Marslen-Wilson 1989) and by theoretical research 
which argues for the total or partial reduction of basic morphosyntac- 
tic phenomena to semantic or pragmatic ones (for typical examples of 
such reductions see Kuno 1987; Kuno and Takami 1993; Deane 1991, 
1992; Keenan 1987, 1988, among many others). ‘Thirdly, the very theo- 
retical structure of the modular model, regardless of its application to 
the issue of the description of various aspects of linguistic ability as cen- 
trally or peripherally controlled, is called into question by those who, 
relying on later psychological or neurological hypotheses, maintain 
that this model puts forward an inaccurate picture of the functional 
organization of the brain, in the sense that the specialized peripheral 
processors (the existence of which it regards as a precondition for the 
derivation and management of information from the environment) are, 
in fact, the result of a differentiation of an initially undifferentiated but 
exceptionally malleable brain which has gradually developed more 
complex forms of response to the character of the conditions of the 
environment (see Karmillof-Smith 1992 for a psychological, Edelman 
1992 for a neurological defense of this position, and Deacon 1997). For 
these reasons, the non-autonomist approach to the issues bearing on 
the relations between language and thought (which, in any event, is the 
older one) would have, at least for the present, equal nghts with the 
autonomist position to claim the attention of those who are concerned 
with this question. 

We could labei anti-autonomist any approach which does not 
preclude the possibility either of the influencing of mental phenomena 
by linguistic ones or of the influencing of linguistic phenomena by 
mental ones. We could label language-centered those anti-autonomist 
approaches which tend to present only the first of these possibilities as 
likely, and mand-centered those anti-autonomist approaches which tend 
to present only the second of these possibilities as likely. We shall deal 
separately below with these two anti-autonomist approaches, which 
are also the ones encountered more often, noting, however, in advance, 
that their exclusive presupposition is not obligatory, since, given the 
little disputed complexity both of mental and of linguistic phenomena, 
it would be in no way strange if it were to prove that certain aspects of 
the former depend (as maintained by the language-centered view) on 
certain aspects of the latter, while at the same time certain other aspects 
of the latter depend (as maintained by the mind-centered view) on 
different aspects of the former. This more composite view already 
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seems more realistic in areas of the ontogenetic and phylogenetic study 
of mental and lingusitic abilities (which can only be briefly alluded to 
here), in which the earlier exclusive account of mental development as 
the main instigator of every form of linguistic development (see, for 
example, Piaget 1959) often gives way to the view (see, for example, 
Vygotsky 1962) that while a degree of mental development is a neces- 
sary condition for the appearance of linguistic abilities, the activation 
of these linguistic abilities operates in its turn as a lever for further 
development, and probably for crucial rearticulation, of the mental 
abilities themselves (for representative contemporary discussions of 
the relations between language and thought from an ontogenetic point 
of view see Gelman and Byrnes 1991). The likelihood of a similar com- 
posite view cannot, therefore, be precluded when we proceed from the 
study of the relations between language and thought as developing 
properties of an organism (or a biological species) to the sphere of 
study of their relations as fully developed properties of an organism (or 
a biological species). 

The language-centered version of the anti-autonomist approach to 
this field (the position, that is, that the characteristics of mental phe- 
nomena are a reflection of characteristics of linguistic phenomena) is 
the most controversial one, not so much when it is put forward in ref- 
erence to characteristics manifested in all languages which could be 
regarded as responsible for the existence oi universal characteristics of 
thought, but chiefly when it is put forward in reference to characteris- 
tics not manifested in all languages which, if interpreted as regulatory 
of mental phenomena, lead to the conclusion that the use of different 
languages entails the use of different forms of thought (for a review of 
earlier discussions of this position, known as the “linguistic relativity 
hypothesis,” whose emphatic advocacy in linguistics is associated with 
the work of Whorf 1956, see Lucy 1992; for later discussions in connec- 
tion with the issue see Hickmann 1987; Gumperz 1995). However, the 
often sharp controversy between the supporters and the opponents of 
the language-centered position may, to a significant degree, be regarded 
as excessive, in the sense that neither the absolute form of the position 
itself nor the absolute form of its rejection seems well founded. If the 
phenomena usually recognized as mental are regarded as resulting from 
both the existence of mental categories which provide general princi- 
ples of storage of information and the exercise of mental processes which 
are devoted to the information assessment of specific data to be stored, 
then the progress of anti-autonomist research with a language-centered 
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orientation could be summed up by saying that this research (for a brief 
but comprehensive review of this see Glucksberg 1988) has not suc- 
ceeded in showing convincingly that language has a crucial influence 
on the very existence and nature of the mental categories by reference 
to which the information is stored. On the other hand, it has succeeded 
in showing that language influences the more or less effective exercise 
of certain mental processes on the basis of which the information value 
of the data to be stored is assessed. The language-centered view, there- 
fore, could not be adopted in its entirety or rejected in its entirety. It is 
very probably correct when it maintains that language influences the 
more or less effective functioning of many mental processes, but prob- 
ably incorrect when it maintains that it influences the very existence of 
the mental categories by reference to which the products of these pro- 
cesses are stored. 

From this point of view, the recent history of the study of color 
vocabularies of natural languages is instructive. The fact that these 
vocabularies differ radically, while the color spectrum which each of 
them divides up in a different way is the same, was initially regarded, 
and not without justification, as a strong indication of the linguistic 
determination of a mental phenomenon par excellence such as the per- 
ception of color (see, for example, Brown and Lenneberg 1954). Then, 
the discovery that the apparently disorderly differences between color 
vocabularies follow a pattern of universal validity which permits each 
language only a small number of prearranged options (Berlin and Kay 
1969) and the observation that the arrangement of these options reflects 
the neurologically determined ranking of color stimuli (Kay and 
McDaniel 1978) was interpreted as strengthening the position that lan- 
guages, far from imposing rules of mental organization (as was previ- 
ously argued), faithfully follow rules of mental organization which are 
independently given. However, the most recent research studies on the 
matter (Hunt and Agnoli 1991; Hardin and Banaji 1993; Gellatly 1995) 
seem to suggest that these two views are complementary rather than 
conflicting, in the sense that the second one refers to the existence of 
mental categories which make color perception equally possible for the 
speakers of each language, while the first one refers to the mental pro- 
cesses in the exercise of which this shared capacity can (for the speak- 
ers of different languages) be activated to widely differing degrees 
under the influence of radically different color vocabulanes. 

The mind-centered version of the anti-autonomist approach (the 
view, that is, that the characteristics of linguistic phenomena are a 
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reflection of characteristics of mental phenomena) is the predominant 
expression of this approach towards the end of the twentieth century. 
This expression, however, is not homogeneous, and the recognition of 
certain differences between the various mind-centered views 1s impor- 
tant if the products of their shared orientation are to be correctly eval- 
uated. If we take the generally accepted view that linguistic phenomena 
are governed both by regularities of structure (that 1s, regularities inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of linguistic communication) and by reg- 
ularities of use (that is, regularities dependent upon the circumstances 
of linguistic communication), then the mind-centered approaches to 
these phenomena can be divided into two basic types: those which 
focus on mental factors which they regard as responsible for regular- 
ities observable at the level of linguistic structure, and those which 
focus on mental factors which they regard as observable at the level of 
linguistic use. In each of these two areas one can detect more or less 
conservative approaches. Thus, the most conservative (but less dis- 
puted) forms of mind-centered approaches focusing on the area of lin- 
guistic structure are those which use concepts elaborated in the field of 
cognitive psychology and propose new methods for analyzing the 
semantic structure of language which make clear its mental foundation, 
without, however, supposing that the mentally controlled semantic 
structure 1s the basis of organization of morphological or syntactic 
structure. On the other hand, the less conservative forms of such 
approaches tend to extend the field of application of psychological con- 
cepts first used in the domain of semantics in order to analyze as seman- 
tic an increasing number of phenomena which at an earlier stage had 
been described as purely morphological or purely syntactic. An 
extreme instance of less conservative forms is the “cognitive grammar” 
of Langacker (1987, 1991), in which no morphological or syntactic phe- 
nomenon is regarded as analyzable without recourse to semantic (and, 
therefore, mental) categories. (For representative examples of these two 
trends see Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Jackendoff 1983, 1990, 1992; 
Lakoff 1987; Rudzka-Ostyn 1988; Taylor 1989, 1995; Tsohatzidis 1990; 
Lehrer and Kittay 1992; Casad 1995). A similar distinction between 
more and less conservative trends may also be made in the context of 
those mind-centered approaches which focus on the area of language 
use. The more conservative (but less disputed) of these approaches are 
those which analyze the mental foundation of language use with the aid 
of pragmatic theories (see also 1.2) - particularly the so-called theory of 
conversational implicature (Grice 1989) and relevance theory (Sperber 
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and Wilson 1986) - without, however, supposing that these pragmatic 
theories can extend their field of application to phenomena such as 
morphological or syntactic phenomena traditionally assigned to the 
level of linguistic structure. On the other hand, the less conservative 
forms of this type of approach (for representative examples see Givén 
1984, 1990; Foley and van Valin 1984; Traugott and Heine 1991; Hopper 
and ‘Traugott 1993; Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 1995; Shibatani and 
Thompson 1996) tend increasingly to limit the number of linguistic 
phenomena which can be genuinely considered structural (that is, 
capable of analysis without reference to specific circumstances of lin- 
guistic communication), interpreting all the rest (with the aid of these 
same pragmatic theories) as phenomena of use; an extreme form of this 
line of thought is the “emergent grammar” of Hopper (1987, 1988), 
where the very concept of morphosyntactic structure is not defined as 
independent of parameters of communication (following the tradi- 
tional pattern), but as a product of relatively stabilized, but inherently 
unstable, values which these parameters take on as the interlocutors 
attempt to use elements of language in such a way that the mental rep- 
resentations which these elements call up are the most suitable, given 
the requirements of the communicative situation. Thus, a shared char- 
acteristic of the less conservative mind-centered approaches is that, to 
the extent that their hypotheses can be regarded as correct, they entail 
the gradual shrinkage (or even the total disappearance) of the areas of 
linguistic organization which are not subject to mental control, whether 
this control is thought of as having a semantic basis (it is exercised, that 
is, independently of the character of specific circumstances of commu- 
nication) or as having a pragmatic basis (it is exercised, that is, while 
taking into account the special requirements of these circumstances). 
It would, of course, be premature to give a definitive answer to the 
question of whether all the hypotheses which have this consequence 
(and which, if true, would entail the total rejection of autonomist 
approaches) can in fact be considered correct. However, even if the 
answer is negative, the results of the more conservative mind-centered 
approaches, which deal not so much with morphosyntactic as with 
pragmatic or semantic issues, would remain intact. These results seem 
to leave only minimal margins for doubt as to the dominant role of 
mental mechanisms both in the pragmatic organization of language use 
and in the semantic organization of linguistic structure. 

This brief review of the relations between language and thought will 
very likely create the impression that the issue 1s fairly complicated. It 
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is in fact more complex than the limited space available here has 
allowed it to appear. However, the fact that no significant theory of lan- 
guage or thought has succeeded in remaining neutral on the question 
of its solution testifies to its importance and justifies the prediction that, 
in spite of its complexity, it will keep returning to the forefront of 


research. 
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The problem of the genesis of language - the problem, that is, of deter- 
mining the conditions which permitted the appearance of linguistic 
ability as a defining characteristic of the human species - is at one and 
the same time one of the most intensely studied and one of the most 
complicated problems which scientific analysis faced towards the end 
of the twentieth century (see also 1.6). Before we deal with those dimen- 
sions of the problem which render it complicated, it would be useful to 
mention the reasons which, in spite of all the difficulties, have made 
concern with it scientifically essential. 

The most importarit of these reasons is the widely accepted thesis 
that linguistic ability is a biological endowment of humans and not a 
cultural skill which they acquired after their formation as a species was 
complete. This thesis would seem to be supported by a series of data 
which emerge both from modern research in the traditional fields of 
linguistic description and from findings in relatively new areas of 
research such as psycholinguistics and neurolinguistics. Thus, the 
grammatical analysis of representative examples of historically and geo- 
graphically unrelated languages seems to show not only that the 
grammar of every known language is just as complex as the grammar of 
any other (although the level of cultural development of the speakers of 
these languages is without doubt very different), but that the (equally 
complex) grammars of all known languages, when analyzed at a 
sufficiently abstract level, obey a central nucleus of common organiza- 
tional principles. The differences between them are manifested by a 
small number of options from a constant and limited totality of pos- 
sibilities of permissible variation. In parallel, psycholinguistic research 
concerned with the study of the ontogenesis of language - the study of 
the mechanisms which permit each new member of the human species 
to assimilate and use with ease the language of his/her environment (see 
1.7) - seems to show that these mechanisms have much more the char- 
acteristics of mechanisms of maturation of biological functions and 
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much less the characteristics of mechanisms for the learning of cultural 
skills. For example, every normal and normally developing new 
member of the human species acquires, regardless of his/her degree of 
intelligence, all the basic abilities for the production and interpretation 
of the language of his/her environment in a period of time which is 
exceptionally short, if we take into account the complexity of the gram- 
matical system which he/she assimilates, and, in spite of the fact that 
during the period in which the cycle of his/her linguistic development 
has, in its basic elements, been completed - at the age of two to six - 
he/she has not been taught any of the exceptionally complicated and in 
no way self-evident grammatical principles which the capabilities of 
production and interpretation show that he/she is in fact implement- 
ing. Finally, neurolinguistics tends to confirm the biological rather than 
cultural character of the phenomenon of language as it identifies areas 
of the brain which are specialized in the production or interpretation 
of linguistic structures (as can be seen from the fact that causing 
damage to these specific areas brings about obvious malfunctions 
either at the syntactic or at the semantic level of linguistic behavior; see 
also 1.3). At the same time, the study both of the production and of the 
perception of linguistic sounds shows that the organs which are 
responsible for serving these functions serve them in a way whose 
speed and accuracy of synchronization with other biologically neces- 
sary functions served by the same organs indicate the genetic program- 
ming of their linguistically crucial specializations. (Interesting 
overviews of the various data which argue in favor of the biological 
rather than the cultural character of linguistic ability and which at the 
same time stress the particularly complex biological design of this 
ability are given by Pinker 1994 and Jackendoff 1994.) 

If, however, linguistic characteristics are biological and not cultural 
charactenstics of the human species, the question of the origin of these 
characteristics (particularly when they are designed in a complex way) 
is difficult to avoid. The reason is that while there is no generally 
accepted theory of the evolution of cultural characteristics of organ- 
isms, with which a view of language as a cultural phenomenon would 
have to be proved compatible, there is a generally accepted theory of 
the evolution of biological characteristics of organisms of complicated 
design with which any approach to language as a biological phenome- 
non is methodologically obliged to ensure its compatibility. This is, of 
course, the neo-Darwinian theory, which supplies the sole comprehen- 
sive and multiply confirmed picture of the gradual changes which the 
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biological characteristics of organisms undergo so that those organisms 
become capable of survival and reproduction in the different types of 
environment in which they develop. The combinations of such 
changes lead to the emergence of the different forms of life which are 
recognized as separate species. (For an introduction to neo-Darwinian 
theory see Maynard Smith 1993; for a review of its applications to the 
issue of human evolution see Jones, Martin and Pilbeam 1992.) If, then, 
the widely held thesis that language is a complexly designed biological 
characteristic and not a cultural characteristic of the human species is 
combined with the still more widely accepted and much more general 
thesis that the complexly designed biological characteristics of species 
are precisely those whose appearance has rendered those species viable 
by increasing their capabilities for adaptation to specific types of envi- 
ronmental pressures, then it becomes imperative to ask what kind of 
improved abilities of responding to what kind of environmental pres- 
sures were provided by the appearance of the linguistic function so that 
it should become permanently established as a part of the totality of 
biological characteristics which together made up the human species, 
differentiating it gradually from other species whose close biological 
affinity with it is fully established. (On the importance of the complex 
planning of biological characteristics, which is ignored by some biolog- 
ical approaches to language, such as that of Piatelli-Palmarini 1989, see 
particularly Pinker and Bloom 1991.) 

A comprehensive answer to this question is not at present available 
and probably certain aspects of it will never be able to be formulated 
with the degree of precision which is desirable. Nevertheless, the 
intensification of research into this matter in recent years has led to the 
recognition of a host of potentially useful empirical data and to a host 
of less or more elaborated hypotheses which, each in its own way, 
attempt to utilize these data. (A partial but mch picture both of the 
variety of the data and of the variety of the hypotheses is given by the 
following collective works: Wescott 1974; Harnad, Horst, Steklis and 
Lancaster 1976; Lock 1978; de Crolier 1983; Landsberg 1988; Wind, 
Chiarelli, Bichakjian and Nocentini 1992; Hawkins and Gel-Mann 
1992; Gibson and Ingold 1993; Puppel 1995; Lock and Peters 1996; the 
earlier bibliography has been collected in two volumes by Hewes 1975; 
a composite presentation of certain more modern hypotheses is 
attempted by Aitchison 1996 and Beaken 1996.) Instead of attempting 
even a schematic description of all these data and hypotheses, a brief 
account will be given of certain conceptual distinctions through which 
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it would be possible for linguistic theory to contnbute to a more 
effective approach to the question of the genesis of language; this is fol- 
lowed by selective reference to certain characteristic hypotheses and 
groups of data with a view to conveying the spint of some types of 
research which seem especially promising. 

The generally accepted thesis that human language is a system of 
signs (that is, a system of relations through which perceptible and 
mental entities are associated) calls for two kinds of basic commitments, 
one positive and one negative. The positive commitment has to do with 
the need to specify the particular character of the relations which these 
signs establish between perceptible and mental entities, and their prob- 
able differentiation, from this point of view, from signs which operate 
within the framework of other semiotic systems. The negative commit- 
ment concerns the need to avoid confusions between the study of the 
abstract relations which the linguistic system establishes between per- 
ceptible and mental entities and the autonomous study of these percep- 
tible and mental entities, regardless of the particular way in which they 
are related in the context of the linguistic system. This double commit- 
ment, which 1s self-evident when language 1s treated as a characteristic 
of the human species already “in place,” has direct consequences, 
which are sometimes overlooked, in the study of its genesis. 

The negative commitment calls for a clear distinction between, ou 
the one hand, the question of the genesis of human language and, 
on the other, the questions of the genesis and evolution of the abilities 
of the human species to produce mental entities (e.g., concepts, 
hypotheses, predictions, etc.) and of the genesis and evolution of the 
abilities of the human species to produce perceptible entities (e.g., 
sounds, gestures, drawings, etc.). 

Naturally, some ability to produce mental entities and some ability to 
produce perceptible entities are conditions for the emergence of 
human language as a system of signs, since a system of signs is by 
definition a system of correlation of perceptible and mental entities. But 
nothing rules out the possibility that the evolutionary history and aetio- 
logy of precisely this correlation - which is the central issue of a theory 
of the genesis of language - may be different from the evolutionary 
history and aetiology of each one of the correlated parts, considered in 
isolation from each other. Consequently, the evolutionary study of 
either the mental or the perceptible aspects of the linguistic semiotic 
system is not necessarily identical to the evolutionary study of the 
system itself, even though it can contribute to it in a variety of ways. 
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Two types of data are usually examined in connection to the issue of 
the genesis of language: data from palaeoneurology and palaeoanatomy. 
Although their interpretation is often rendered difficult, enter alsa, by 
the impossibility of observing the aforementioned distinction between 
the system and its different aspects, it is still useful to cite such data if 
only to stress the necessity of the distinction. On the basis of palaeo- 
neurological investigations (for example, the comparative study of the 
conjectured volume and the conjectured organization of the brain of 
various types of hominid), the appearance of certain mental functions 
could be assumed to have taken place at a specific period of human pre- 
history (see, for example, Wilkins and Wakefield 1995). However, the 
further hypothesis that, since the existence of these mental functions is 
a condition for the appearance of human language, the time of their 
appearance can be identified with the time of the appearance of human 
language would be unwarranted, because the existence of a mental 
function does not necessarily bring about its representation in lan- 
guage. At the same time, on the basis of palaeoanatomical investigations 
(for example, the comparative study of the conjectured position of the 
larynx in various types of hominid), the appearance of the ability to 
articulate certain sounds could be supposed to have taken place at a 
specific period of human prehistory (see, for example, Lieberman 1984, 
1991). However, the further hypothesis that, since such sounds consti- 
tute the typical perceptible form of linguistic signs, the time of the 
appearance of the ability to produce those sounds is to be identified 
with the time of the appearance of human language would be once again 
unwarranted, given that nothing precludes certain articulatory abilities 
from existing without being used linguistically, and, furthermore, 
nothing precludes the first form of human language from having used 
signs whose perceptible forms would have been visual and not audi- 
tory. (As many researchers have persuasively argued - cf. Hewes 1973; 
Lyons 1988; Corballis 1991, 1992; Armstrong, Stokoe and Wilcox 1995 
- it could have used, for example, not sounds but gestures.) The study, 
then, of the origin of the specific perceptible entities or of the specific 
mental entities with which linguistic signs happen to correlate at a 
certain period is not identical with the study of the primal correlation 
of entities of these two categories itself, through language. 

The positive commitment which stems from treating human lan- 
guage as a system of signs is, as has been noted, the commitment to 
specify the particular character of the abstract relations which these 
signs establish between the perceptible and mental entities and their 
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probable differentiation from signs which operate within the context of 
other semiotic systems. In relation to the question of the genesis of lan- 
guage, this commitment creates the framework for the formulation of 
certain crucial questions which in very general terms could be summar- 
ized as follows: first, are there any general characteristics of organiza- 
tion and functioning of the human linguistic semiotic system 
(characteristics which are independent of the specific material forms 
and the specific mental contents of linguistic signs) that differentiate 
this system, qualitatively or quantitatively, from semiotic systems which 
are used by other types of organisms, and particularly by those which 
are biologically related to the human species? And second - and most 
importantly - if such characteristics do exist, to what kind of environ- 
mental pressures is their appearance and gradual establishment as 
species-specific characteristics of humans an effective response? Ever 
since the time Hockett (1960) attempted a systematic answer to the first 
question, it has been widely accepted that certain of the more abstract 
characteristics of the linguistic semiotic system (e.g., arbitrariness, dis- 
placement, productivity, and multifunctionality; see also 1.1) can 
without doubt be regarded as distinctive characteristics of it, at least in 
the sense that the degree to which they appear in other systems of signs 
is zero or exceptionally low, and certainly in the sense that their com- 
bined appearance in other systems of signs is absent. However, with the 
exception of a first attempt on the part of Hockett himself to interpret 
in evolutionary terms the appearance of some of these characteristics 
(Hockett and Ascher 1964), efforts to answer the second question - 
which from the point of view of the genesis of language is the critical 
one — have not been systematic; only some recent analyses can be inter- 
preted as addressing satisfactorily some of the issues raised by this 
question. We shall now attempt a brief review of some of these analyses 
— selecting as successive foci the four basic characteristics of linguistic 
signs which have been cited above, namely arbitrariness, displacement, 
productivity, multifunctionality. We will conclude with some observa- 
tions concerning the general theoretical interest of this sort of analyses. 
If by the term arbitrariness we describe the property of most linguis- 
tic signs to the effect that their interpretation does not depend upon 
their likeness to their referents, and if by the term displacement we 
describe the property of most linguistic signs that their interpretation 
does not depend upon their spatial, temporal, and causal affinity with 
their referents, then the combination of arbitrariness and displacement 
yield the characteristics which, according to Peirce (see also 1.1), define 
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(in conjunction with the characteristic of conventionality) symbolic 
signs. Symbolic signs are thus distinguished both from zcons (that is, 
signs whose interpretation depends upon a recognition of their likeness 
to their referents) and from zndzces (that is, signs whose interpretation 
depends upon a recognition of their spatial, temporal, and causal 
affinity with their referents). A simple example of this triadic 
classification by Peirce would be the following: the mental recall of the 
concept “dog” may be caused either by a photograph of a dog or by the 
barking of a dog or by the utterance of the word dog. In the first case, 
the sense stimulus is iconic, since its interpretation 1s based on the rec- 
ognition of relations of likeness between dogs and their photographs; 
in the second, the sense stimulus is indexical, since its interpretation is 
based on the recognition of relations of spatial, temporal, and causal 
affinity between dogs and their barking; and in the third, the sense stum- 
ulus is symbolic, since its interpretation 1s not based either on the rec- 
ognition of relations of likeness or on the recognition of relations of 
spatial, temporal, and causal affinity between dogs and the word dog, 
but on the existence of a convention which permits the members of a 
population to use this word as a means of recall of a specific concept. 
The question that arises therefore is why the linguistic semiotic system 
happens to use symbolic signs almost exclusively, and to partially 
impose a symbolic - that is, conventional - character even on the com- 
paratively few iconic and indexical signs that it uses. In aneo-Darwinian 
context, an initial approach would begin by recasting the question as a 
different one: What kind of reproductive advantage, in what kinds of 
environment, would be afforded to organisms such as humans by the 
use of an (exclusively or mainly) symbolic system as opposed to the use 
of an (exclusively or mainly) indexical or iconic system? It would then 
attempt to supply an answer by examining whether the types of envi- 
ronments within which the human species developed were such as to 
lend reproductive advantages to organisms which used an (exclusively 
or mainly) symbolic system and not to organisms which used an (exclu- 
sively or mainly) indexical or iconic system. There appear to be two key 
elements in this answer (see Brandon and Hornstein 1986 for the details 
of such a hypothesis): first, an exclusively indexical or exclusively iconic 
system would be sufficient, both as a system of processing and as a 
system for conveying information, for organisms whose survival in 
stable types of environment would permit them to process, in an 
instinctive manner, a limited number of invariant environmental 
stimuli. A symbolic (and so non-indexical and non-iconic) system on 
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the other hand would be necessary for organisms whose survival would 

depend on adaptation to constant and radical changes in environmen- 

tal conditions, so that the types and numbers of environmental stimuli 

to which they would have to respond would render ineffective and, in 

the end, dangerous the retention of systems of processing based exclu- 

sively or mainly on iconic or indexical signs; that is, based on instinc- 

tive recognitions of relations of likeness and relations of spatial and 

temporal affinity between signs and referents; second, one of the clear- 

est characteristics of the evolutionary history of mankind, in contrast 

with the evolutionary history of many other species, is that humans, as 

opposed to many other species, were forced to deal with problems of 
survival which were functions of the constant and radical alteration in 

environmental conditions. Consequently, the survival of mankind, in 

contrast to the survival of other species, would have been favored by the 
use of symbols rather than indices or icons as means of processing and 
conveying environmental information. Seen from a neo-Darwinian 
viewpoint, then, the fact that the linguistic signs used by the human 
species are for the most part symbolic, while the signs used by many 
other biological species are exclusively indexical or exclusively iconic, 
is not the result of some logical necessity, but the product of purely 
natural events and processes. These are no different from the events and 
processes which led members of the human species, in contrast to 
members of species which did not face similar problems of environ- 
mental instability, to develop the characteristic of bipedalism and of 
upnight posture. 

The symbolic nature (and, therefore, the arbitrariness and displace- 
ment) of a sign allows, as we have seen, the encoding and decoding of 
information referring to environmental stimuli in response to which an 
organism has not developed instinctive types of reactions. The sym- 
bolic nature of a sign does not, however, entail that these processes of 
encoding and decoding have been automated so as to permit the organ- 
ism to act rapidly when it attempts to make combinations of signs cor- 
respond to combinations of stimuli. Given, then, that the reproductive 
advantages of an organism would be increased if it were able to encode 
and decode rapidly not merely individual symbols which refer to indi- 
vidual environmental stimuli, but combinations of symbols which refer 
to combinations of environmental stimuli, it would not be unreasonable 
to predict that organisms (like humans) that have already mastered (or, 
rather, have been compelled to master) the ability to create and inter- 
pret individual symbols would gradually automate the abilities to create 
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and interpret combinations of symbols. This in turn would permit the 
more rapid processing and relaying of combinations of environmental 
stimuli. (On the biological significance of the processes of automation 
and their relation with language see Haiman 1994.) Within a neo- 
Darwinian perspective, this is precisely the reason why the linguistic 
semiotic system gradually acquired the characteristic of productivity, 
the characteristic, that is, which permits users of the system to create 
and interpret, on the basis of a finite number of symbolic signs and a 
finite number of conventional ways of linking these signs, a potentially 
infinite number of combinations of signs which refer to a potentially 
infinite number of combinations of environmental stimuli. In other 
words, they can use not merely a large, but finite, number of “words,” 
but a potentially infinite number of “sentences” in which the syntactic 
relations between the words, and not the words as such, convey auto- 
matically interpretable information about the relations between 
stimuli, and not about the individual stimuli themselves. 

The persuasiveness ofa neo-Darwinian interpretation of the appear- 
ance of the characteristic of productivity (which is, in essence, the 
appearance of the phenomenon of syntax in a general sense) would be 
reinforced, of course, if this appearance had been gradual, if, that is, the 
transition from the level of individual words to that of rapidly produced 
and automatically interpreted sentences had included one or more 
intermediary stages. At these stages, the degree of automation of encod- 
ing and decoding mechanisms would have been relatively low showing 
characteristics of earlier stages of evolution. In spite of important 
differences between them, this gradual nature of the transition to highly 
automated syntactic mechanisms seems to be confirmed by the recent 
studies on this issue by Bickerton and Givon (see particularly Bickerton 
1990, 1995; Givén 1979, 1995). Two major points emerge from these 
studies: first, that, in spite of the inevitable absence of direct data rele- 
vant to the prehistory of the phenomenon of syntax, there is a body of 
contemporary data which constitutes appropriate indirect evidence as 
to the form which the organization of linguistic messages must have had 
at an earlier stage of biological evolution of the human species: this evi- 
dence for the human “proto-language” can be drawn, according to 
Bickerton and Givén, from the study of the early (before the age of two) 
system of communication of children, of the systems of communication 
which are taught to and acquired by chimpanzees in laboratory envi- 
ronments, and of the systems of communication developed by two or 
more groups of people when, for historical reasons, they are forced to 
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coexist and neither of them understands the native language of the 
other; second, with respect to the combinations of symbols which they 
use, all these systems show all the characteristics which would be 
expected in a not highly automated system of symbol combinations, 
such as the one that must have existed if the transition from the purely 
“word” level to the authentically sentential level of organization of the 
linguistic semiotic system had in fact been gradual. 

A semiotic system which manifests the characteristics of arbitrari- 
ness, displacement, and productivity would be, as we have seen, excep- 
tionally effective as a system for the processing and transmission of 
information. It would be, however, significantly different from the lin- 
guistic semiotic system as we know it, because the latter has the addi- 
tional characteristic of multifunctionality, which refers not simply to the 
possibility of using linguistic signs for the transmission of much more 
detailed and much more varied information than that conveyed by 
other animal communication systems, but also to the possibility of 
using them for other purposes than the conveying of information (for 
example, to distribute nghts and obligations among the members of a 
community, to reduce or increase the degree of psychological distance 
between its members, to provoke or to avert behaviors of some of its 
members which facilitate or impede the plans of other members, to 
permit or preclude the inclusion of members in complex systems of 
hierarchy, etc.). This multifunctionality of the linguistic semiotic 
system — the systematic study of which has coincided with the develop- 
ment of the theory of speech acts (for a review of some of the basic 
issues see Tsohatzidis 1994) — also seems amenable to a neo-Darwinian 
interpretation, if approached in the spirit of a recent hypothesis on the 
genesis of language developed by Dunbar (see particularly Dunbar 
1993, 1996, and Aiello and Dunbar 1993; Dunbar 1991, 1992). The three 
basic elements of this hypothesis are the following: First, that the con- 
stantly increasing volume of the brain cortex (in proportion to body 
mass) which is observable in successive types of hominid - leading to 
modern humans - can be systematically related to the increasing size of 
the groups in which the members of these types lived. (In all probabil- 
ity the increase in brain volume is a result of the increasing size of the 
groups, since survival within growing groups requires increased brain 
space for the processing of information, given that the information 
being processed no longer refers only to characteristics of the natural 
environment, but also to the much more complex characteristics of the 
social environment.) Second, that the cohesion (and, therefore, to a 
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large degree, the survival) of a group is dependent on the use of specific 
times of physzcal contact between the members of the group in all 
the higher mammals except humans. The maintenance of cohesion 
through physical contact would have gradually become more difficult 
for humans, since the comparatively large size of human groups, as 
computed on the basis of the comparatively large size of the human 
brain cortex, would have required an excessive (and, therefore, repro- 
ductively hazardous) consumption of time if maintaining cohesion had 
continued to depend on physical contact. And third, that human lan- 
guage has emerged precisely as a solution to this problem, in order to 
provide a substitute for physical contact as a means of group cohesion, 
when the traditional means of maintaining group cohesion became 
uneconomical because of the increasing size of human groups. 

This hypothesis is very probably inadequate as an overall inter- 
pretation of the genesis of language, but may very well be accepted as a 
persuasive neo-Darwinian interpretation of the characteristic of multi- 
functionality: the fact that no known linguistic system includes signs 
whose excluszve role is the processing and transmission of environmen- 
tal information is most probably a consequence of the fact that such a 
system was used by organisms whose survival depended not only on 
knowing the natural environment but also on living in groups; and just 
as their increased preparedness for the possibility of environmental 
instability was served by the appearance of sign systems with the char- 
acteristics of arbitrariness, displacement, and productivity, so their pre- 
paredness for the possibility of instability in their group life was served 
by the multifunctional use of these systems not simply as vehicles of 
information but as means of managing relations in the group and of 
maintaining balances within it. 

The existence of neo-Darwinian interpretations such as those out- 
lined above - or certain others which, if space allowed, would be worth 
mentioning (see Hurford 1989; Kendon 1991; Knight, Power and Watts 
1995 for three interesting examples, and Donald 1991 for a much more 
complex and ambitious undertaking; see also Deacon 1997) - shows 
that the study of the genesis of language (which, as was noted at the 
beginning, is methodologically necessary for any view which accepts 
the biological rather than cultural character of linguistic ability) can 
yield important results, on the condition that it addresses issues of 
explanation and not merely issues of absolute chronology. The basic 
contribution of linguistic theory to this study, which naturally belongs 
to evolutionary biology, consists in the opportunities it offers for a more 
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accurate delimitation and ranking of the issues to be examined. Such 

issues include the basic distinction between the linguistic system as an 

abstract system of relations and the particular perceptible and mental 

entities acting as relata, or the equally basic distinctions among the indi- 

vidual characteristics of the abstract system - arbitrariness, displace- 

ment, productivity, multifunctionality, etc. - each of which may have 

different, though convergent, evolutionary histories. In its turn, the 

study of the genesis of language in an evolutionary framework makes it 

possible for linguistic theory to avoid misinterpretations of the phe- 

nomenon of language, which are inevitable when the artificial (for 
example, logical or mathematical) languages sometimes used as models 
for linguistic analysis are identified with human language; the limits of 
these artificial languages, therefore, are sometimes perceived as limits 
of natural languages themselves. The fact that the various characteris- 
tics of the linguistic semiotic system are not always amenable either to 
the same or to a simpler description by means of artificial languages, 
and that sometimes they are not even amenable to any such description 
at all, is actually expected if the human linguistic system is a product of 
biological evolution; the environmental pressures leading to the devel- 
opment of this system in the depths of human prehistory, which are in 
no way “pre-planned,” could have had very little connection to the 
reasons which, in the biologically negligible period of the last two 
hundred years, led to the development of artificial languages used ex 
post facto in the systematic investigation of natural languages. 


6 ‘Tools and language 
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In geological terms, human presence on earth is a recent phenomenon. 
The first hominids of southern Africa (the australopithecines who lived 
four to five million years ago) already displayed characteristics which 
might be termed “human,” such as their erect stance, the size of their 
brain, and other anatomical details (see also 1.3, 1.5). Scientists, 
however, acknowledge the presence of the genus homo only from the 
time when the first tools appeared, about two and a half million years 
ago. The appearance of the first tools is the point of departure for 
archaeological research and for any efforts to understand the behavior 
of human beings in remote prehistory through their material remains. 

The importance attached to the presence of tools is connected with 
the profound conviction that the use of tools, like the use of language, 
is a uniquely human attribute shared by no other creature in the natural 
world. This is basically a philosophical conception, which seeks to 
establish the difference between humans and animals by addressing the 
role of human beings in the natural world on the basis of the manifes- 
tations of intellect. Its origins may be traced back to ancient thought, 
but it is explicitly formulated in modern Cartesian rationalism, which 
describes animals as dumb automata devoid of intellect. 

The contemporary approach to the subject is the result of multilat- 
eral, interdisciplinary research by biologists, ethologists, psychologists, 
linguists, anthropologists, and archaeologists (Alexandri 1995). In 
recent decades, observations of ape behavior have shown that primates 
do use and manufacture tools, albeit in a much simpler way than even the 
earliest humans (Gibson 1993; Visalberghi 1993). In actual fact, there are 
other species, apart from primates, that use tools in their quest for food: 
otters and the Egyptian vulture, for instance. Laboratory experiments on 
apes, which began in the 1970s also indicate that these animals are 
capable of learning and using a certain amount of sign language (Savage- 
Rumbaugh and Rumbaugh 1993). Given that apes have the intellectual 


ability to manufacture tools, albeit rudimentary, and to use a kind of 
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symbolic communication, the dividing line between humans and 
animals now seems less clear and more ambiguous (see 1.5). 

Therefore, if we are to understand the evolution of the human mind 
and of language, direct observation and study of primates, the closest 
genetic relatives of human beings, would be especially useful. The rea- 
soning behind this statement is that the mental capacity of the apes 
derives from an early stage of primate evolution, before humans 
branched off from the main body. Consequently, the cognitive abilities 
of modern apes are theoretically much closer to those of the earliest 
humans. We can investigate these abilities on two distinct levels: the 
constitution of the brain and the constitution of cognition. Certainly, 
cognition and language neither fossilize nor leave material remains. But 
fossils preserve the shape of the brain; and the manufacture and use of 
tools form the basis of the archaeological investigation of our distant 
ancestors. An approach which links the manufacture and use of tools 
with language would enable researchers to shed some light on this 
murky aspect of remote human history. 

Many researchers believe that tools, language, and intelligence share 
the same cognitive substructure. Speech and non-reflex movements of 
the right hand, which are essential for the manufacture and use of tools, 
are associated with the left hemisphere of the brain, and it has been sug- 
gested that analogies may be drawn between the manufacture of tools 
and the rules of syntax (Falk 1980, 75). A specific part of the left hemi- 
sphere, known as Broca’s area, which is associated in modern humans 
with speech production, has already been observed in casts of the brain 
of homo habilis, the first human being to make tools (Falk 1993, 226; 
Tobias 1998; see also 1.3). In the stone industry of early humans, 
researchers detect evidence of preferential use of the nght hand, which 
means that the differentiation of the function of the two hemispheres 
has a long evolutionary history and may constitute a kind of biological 
adaptation preparing the way for language. It should be noted that such 
preferential use of the limbs is not present in apes. 

With respect to the constitution of cognition, the direct information 
we have comes from tool making. Early humans made tools essentially 
by knapping suitable stones with a controlled sequence of blows which 
detached flakes. The most important aspect of this technology is the 
striking angle, which has to be properly calculated to produce the 
desired result. The early industry of homo habilis is exceptionally 
simple and does not seem to follow auy consistent pattern, but largely 
represents the fortuitous result of striking off a number of flakes (see 
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Fig. 3). For all its simplicity, it already indicates certain specific mental 
faculties which exceed the capabilities of modern apes: precise calcu- 
lation of the striking angle, coordination of movements, and calculation 
of the force of the blow. In addition, the fact that these early humans 
carried the raw material for their simple tools over considerable dis- 
tances (a behavior that has never been observed in apes) indicates a 
capacity for abstraction which seems to dissociate, to a certain extent, 
the response from the immediate stimulus (concerning which, see also 
1.1, 1.5). This certainly suggests an intellect with superior potential, 
though the more specific connection with language remains an open 
question at least with respect to that period. All the same, certain 
aspects of early human behavior, as deduced from an analysis of archae- 
ological assemblages, suggest that communication in the broadest 
sense played an important part. The formation of groups based on 
cooperative behavior, 1.e., the redistribution of food and cooperation in 
obtaining it, and their consistent return to a selected place (what 
research locates as an archaeological site) presuppose coordination, 
memory, and communication among the members of the group. 
Furthermore, they presuppose a conception of planning and of delayed 
results, factors that are connected with abstract thinking and that have 
played a crucial role in human evolution. 

We have a clearer picture of the more evolved, later 
stone industries of the Lower Palaeolithic, to which 
archaeologists give the general name Acheulean (from 
the site of Saint-Acheul in France, where evidence of 
this particular industry was first noted). Acheulean 
industries appeared in Africa 1,500,000 years ago 
simultaneously with a new species, homo erectus, with 
a brain almost twice as large as that of homo habilis, and 
spread to Asia and Europe. The most characteristic 
product of Acheulean industry is the handaxe or 
biface, the most consummate human artifact up to that 
period (see Fig. 4). The form of these tools reflects the 
greater (in comparison with earlier humans) intellec- 
tual capacity of their manufacturers: the ability to 
reproduce a consistent shape, which presupposes a 
specific notional type, and the ability to recognize 
abstract geometrical relationships, such as symmetry 
and straightness. Especially instructive is the degree of 
standardization of these artifacts, offering irrefutable 
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Figure 3 Early Palaeolithic 
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proof that they were manufactured not in direct 
response to a biological stimulus, but on the basis of the 
abstract representation of both the means (tool) and 
the stimulus (food). This spatial and temporal translo- 
cation is possible only because of the abstractive facul- 
ties of the human mind and is closely associated with 
one of the central features of language. The standard- 
ization indicates, lastly, a high level of communication 
and a strong network of social patterns, both of which 
point, according to a particular school of thought, to 
the presence of a proto-language (Bickerton 1995), 
by through which the social patterns were maintained and 
» Ni transmitted (see 1.5). On the other hand, the lengthy 
| stagnation of the cultural forms also indicates the limi- 
ie tations of this mental capacity, which was able to repro- 
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Noble 1989, 1993, 1998), who believe that the standard- 
Figure 4 Bifacial Acheulean zed features of the tools were not necessarily recognized by their 
handaxes Palaeolithic manufacturers and consequently should not be considered 
particularly indicative of the intellectual abilities of early humans. As we 
have seen, however, what is considered more revealing of their intellec- 
tual makeup is the capacity for abstract thought implied by the separa- 
tion of stimulus and response; the development, that is, of new 
behaviors which are not responses to immediate, present stimuli (see 
1.1). These new behaviors, tools, and language are of a profoundly 
social, cooperative nature. Observations of corresponding behavior in 
apes point to the conclusion that humans, much more than primates, 
manufacture and use tools in a social and cooperative context, in which 
the division of labor predominates. In this respect, the manufacture and 
use of a tool should not be regarded as an individual activity relating 
only to the intellectual abilities of each separate individual. Rather it 1s 
a manifestation of the complex cooperative behavior of human beings, 
and in these circumstances it seems very likely that mutually accepted 
meanings and the planning of future actions would take place. 
The Mousterian group of industries (trom the site of Le Moustier in 
France) shows evidence of two main features: abstract forethought 
in producing a tool and work planned in successive stages. The 
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Mousterian industries (see Fig. 5) are usually, though not exclusively, 
associated with the appearance of homo sapiens, known more broadly 
as “Neanderthal man,” a species very close to modern humans, whose 
presence particularly marked the Middle Palaeolithic period. Levallo- 
Mousterian industries are based on striking the raw material to produce 
a standardized form, so that tools of a predetermined shape and size 
could then be made by simply striking the preshaped core. If one thinks 
of this process as a linear sequence of movements, one might link the 
manufacturing of tools with the likewise linear phonetic sequences of 
language, and consider it archaeological evidence for this uniquely 
human attribute. Unfortunately, however, it is not easy to carry a com- 
parison of the two activities beyond the simple level of analogy, because 
the sequences made by language are referential and convey meaning, 
while the sequences of tool making relate to motor-sensory memory, an 
aspect of intellect which is not an 
exclusively human attribute. It has, 
however, been noted — as far as control 
of the organs of speech is concerned - 
that speech too involves motor- 
sensory memory; in this respect, the 
two manifestations of the human mind 
appear to converge (Lieberman 1984). 

All authorities seem to agree that 
the archaeological evidence points to 
the undeniable presence of language 
during the transition from the Middle 
to the Upper Palaeolithic, 45,000- 
53,000 years ago (Mellars 1989a, 1991, 
1998). Although the picture is ex- 
tremely complex in its details and 
the rate of development varied wide- 
ly in different areas, this period is 
associated, broadly speaking, with 
the appearance of modern humans. 
Numerous important changes are ob- 
served in the archaeological material. 
The technological stability of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years was now 
succeeded by rapid developments: 
stone industries were producing new 
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NG forms, which changed frequently 
R during the Upper Palaeolithic, and 
new matenals were being used, such 
| Bj a ( as wood and, especially, bone and 
=7G16 i q i horn, to make tools for specialized 

: _ purposes and to assemble complex 
A tools. Significant in all respects, 
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however, is the almost explosive 
appearance of symbolic human be- 
havior. Admittedly, symbolism is not 
unknown in earlier Palaeolithic times. 
The symbolic use of red ochre and 
black manganese dioxide is firmly 
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documented, as are the ritual burials 
of the Middle Palaeolithic (Chase and 
Dibble 1987). Less frequent are the 
symbolic objects, mainly bone and 
stone artifacts with symbolic engrav- 
ings. But again their presence is con- 
firmed during the Middle Palaeolithic 
even if it is rare (Marshack 1996). In 
fact, they are not entirely absent even during the Lower Palaeolithic, as 
suggested on the basis of a group of artifacts from Germany and similar 
finds from other parts of Eurasia and Africa (Bednarik 1995). Their 
rarity may in part be attributed to limited investigation and to the 
passage of a great length of time which has erased the vast majority of 
the archaeological evidence. Without a doubt, however, only the follow- 
ing period, the Upper Palaeolithic (see Fig. 6), has a multitude of sym- 
bolic manifestations to show, the best known of which is art, movable 
and immovable. Equally important, and not confined to the continent 
of Europe, are the various objects of personal adornment, which also 
denote the symbolic dimension of Palaeolithic life, as well as the increas- 
ing importance of the individual in the groups of Palaeolithic hunter- 
gatherers, probably owing to the division of productive roles and the 


development of individual skills. 

A number of changes in other sectors of Palaeolithic life were 
moving in a similar direction: the broacening and specialization of the 
food base, the increase in population, denoted by the greater number 
of archaeological sites, the contact and exchange networks developed 
over considerable distances (Mellars 1989b). All these changes testify 
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to a radical reorganization of social behavior, in which conveying infor- 
mation and creating and maintaining social boundaries, both between 
the groups and between individuals, played an even more important 
role. In this context, the presence of language is considered certain (on 
this subject see also 1.5). 

The abstract thinking reflected in symbolism, through which refer- 
ence to the world is made, is the main argument presented by the group 
of scholars who believe that language was a comparatively late develop- 
ment, which accompanied the appearance of anatomically modern 
humans (homo sapiens sapiens). Moreover, palaeoanatomical observa- 
tions seem to suggest that early humans, even Neanderthalers, were 
limited in their physical ability to produce speech sounds (Krantz 1980; 
Lieberman 1992). Although it is not clear why the production of the 
entire range of the speech sounds produced by modern humans should 
be essential to the presence of functional language, this group of schol- 
ars adds this inability to the arguments for the supposed incapacity of 
early humans for symbolic expression. Thus, they reject the stage-by- 
stage evolution of the linguistic capacity of the genus homo (Davidson 
and Noble 1989). 

To sum up the debate surrounding the archaeological evidence for 
the presence of language, it is useful to point out some aspects of human 
behavior that are associated with essential features of language. We have 
already discussed the primary distinctive feature of human stone indus- 
tries, namely abstraction, which is the dissociation of the biological 
stimulus from its representation. A similar intellectual process consti- 
tutes the basis of the formation of meaning. From the more specific 
point of view of technique, the detailed observations of the last decade 
(Reynolds 1993) have revealed the ways in which the tools manufac- 
tured and used by humans differ from the tools made or simply used by 
apes. Even the simplest human tool reflects a technique that is way 
beyond anything that primates can achieve, whether in terms of struc- 
ture, acquisition of the raw material, or, finally, use. From the archaeo- 
logical point of view, however, it is more important to stress that 
material culture and the technology which produces it are not simply a 
matter of technique which reflects intellectual capacity in a linear 
fashion (as an attempt to compare the achievements of humans and 
apes would seem to suggest) but rather a pivotal social phenomenon 
(Pfaffenberger 1988). The manufacture of a tool also entails the “man- 
ufacture” ofa network of social relations, through which the “meaning” 
of the tool becomes commonly accepted in the course of practical 
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activity. As Ingold (1993, 440) observes, a tool exists only through the 
intention of its users. Thus a tool was a powerful means of changing, 
and also of organizing, the world around early humans (Byers 1994; 
Wynn 1998), who, as archaeology confirms, showed evidence of strong 
social cooperation from the start. Within such a socially organized 
range of meanings, scholars’ selective focus on symbolism as an indica- 
tor of commonly accepted meanings that lead to language may be 
turning attention to something that does not have the overriding impor- 
tance which they ascribe to it. In the course of human evolution, the 
differences in symbolic expression may be differences more of degree 
than of kind. 

For the Neolithic period, which, roughly speaking, followed the 
Palaeolithic, the question of language takes a different form: it is no 
longer a general quest for the presence of language, but rather a specific 
definition of its social function. For a prehistoric period, a period which 
is conventionally defined by the absence of writing, i.e., recorded lan- 
guage, research into the social function of language seems an almost 
impossible undertaking. Earlier archaeological research, following the 
scientific paradigm of the inter-war period, skirted the issue by simply 
equating language with ethnicity and material culture. According to 
this archaeological approach, common material culture defined ethnic- 
ity and implied linguistic unity. Thus a considerable proportion of pre- 
historic research has produced pseudo-historical reconstructions of 
the past which have not always had the objective nature of objective 
research, but have often been indirectly, or even directly, connected 
with political aims and national claims (Gathercole and Lowenthal 
1990; Kotsakis 1991). Several versions of this approach survive to the 
present, most notably in the context of scholars’ talking of a “superior” 
culture being transmitted to societies with an “inferior” culture. 
However, contemporary archaeology maintains that material culture 
together with the symbolic systems constituting it, such as language, is 
not a static, unchanging entity passed on like so much luggage, but 
rather dynamic material that people handle in different ways within the 
strategies they develop as social entities. Language belongs in this 
sphere. 

The chief characteristic of the Neolithic, apart from agriculture, 
stockbreeding, and the formation of permanent habitation centers, 1s 
increased social cooperation. At the local level, the creation of large set- 
tlements led to unprecedented concentrations of population while at 
the level of larger geographical areas, exchange networks (sometimes 
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extensive ones) were established. The basic purpose of these networks 
was economic, for they ensured the communities’ survival, offsetting 
the unpredictable fluctuations in fragile Neolithic production. In order 
to function, however, these networks presuppose the creation of unified 
social spaces in which linguistic communication played a major part 
(Robb 1993; Blench and Spriggs 1997). In this context, language gave 
its speakers a means of expressing their identity as much as (and pos- 
sibly even more than) did the elements of material culture traced in 
archaeological remains. The debate over the appearance of the Indo- 
European languages during the Neolithic period (Renfrew 1987, 1992) 
needs to be placed in a similar context (see I1.1-11.4). 
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One of the ways in which the historical continuity of a language is 
ensured is through its acquisition by the child and thus the creation of 
a new generation of users. The development of language in the child is 
today one of the primary concerns of the linguistic and cognitive sci- 
ences (Kati 1992). The knowledge accumulated in this respect, 
although considerable, depends on the way in which the problem is 
approached. Psycholinguistics, the field which essentially takes up this 
issue, was established in the early 1960s on the basis of certain assump- 
tions about what language is - assumptions which we will examine in 
detail below. 

Most basic among these assumptions is the idea that founded 
modern linguistics, 1.e., that language as a system of signs used by each 
community can be studied independently of its communicative uses 
and its historical changes. This conception of language as an autono- 
mous static object has been questioned today in fields such as func- 
tional and cognitive linguistics (e.g., Halliday 1978; Traugott and Heine 
1991). If we accept it, we are led to perceive the development of language 
as the incorporation into the child of an external object, a position 
which is incompatible with certain trends in psychology (e.g., Lacan 
1966), which hold that the human subject cannot be conceived inde- 
pendently of and pnor to language. 

The prevailing approach to the development of language more par- 
ticularly has been the result of the theory of language proposed in the 
late 1950s by the linguist Noam Chomsky (1957). This theory, which 
changed the course of linguistics and activated an interest in the study 
of language acquisition, was founded on the following premises regard- 
ing the nature of language. 

Language is not only the system of signs which each community 
accepts as a code of communication, as the “father of linguistics” 
Saussure ([1916] 1959) defined it, but also the knowledge of that system 


by each member of that community. Moreover, by emphasizing this 
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latter aspect of language, Chomsky assigned priority within linguistics 
to the study of language as an individual rather than a social phenome- 
non. This, more specifically, entailed questions regarding how linguis- 
tic knowledge is represented in the mind and how it is acquired. 

Though the precise form of this knowledge is the object of inquiry 
when we wish to describe a specific language as well as understand how 
human languages are generally structured, it is nonetheless assumed 
that knowledge of a language consists of principles which render 
speech possible. More specifically, it is believed that a limited system of 
principles makes it possible for each individual to create an unlimited 
number of sentences, an ability which he/she would not have even if 
he/she knew a vast number of sentences. According to this conception, 
language is a generative mechanism for the creation of sentences. 

Knowledge of this mechanism is thus, by its very nature, abstract, 
since it does not consist of specific sentences but of principles for their 
production. Moreover, Chomsky maintains that these principles are 
extremely abstract, as they concern the syntactic structure of languages, 
that is, the possible combinations of words regardless of their meaning. 
However, in presupposing the autonomy of syntax from meaning, we 
are led to conclude that language is to a large degree independent of the 
rest of cognition. The development of language is thus conceived of as 
the acquisition of an abstract system of purely linguistic knowledge (see 
also 1.4). 

Although this knowledge is regarded as the basis for the production 
of speech, the latter is also supposed to be the product of additional 
factors. Constraints of a cognitive nature, such as memory limitations, 
can give rise to a preference for short sentences, which are more easily 
understood than the unboundedly long sentences which are potentially 
permitted by the linguistic system. Linguistic knowledge or competence 
is thus separated from its performance in speech. Given, moreover, that 
in the prevailing linguistic tradition of Saussurean structuralism, the 
use of language in communication is separated from language as an 
object on its own, speech is taken to be the product not only of a lin- 
guistic but alse of a communicative competence, that 1s, of additional 
knowledge regarding the principles which govern linguistic communi- 
cation. The conceptual separation of competence from performance 
as well as of linguistic from communicative competence leads the 
Chomskyan approach to restrict its interest to the narrow question of 
how linguistic competence is acquired. It thus leaves aside other types 
of issues raised by the development of linguistic communication, such 
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as the interaction of linguistic, emotional, and cognitive development 
or the acquisition of abilities to engage in conversation and narration. 

Researchers’ interest in language acquisition was ultimately stimu- 
lated by this approach in a twofold way. To begin with, Chomsky saw 
the theory of language acquisition as an integral part of linguistic 
theory, through the requirement that the theoretical description of a 
language be accountable to whether the proposed language can be 
acquired by the child (Chomsky 1965). 

In addition, he (Chomsky 1959) rebutted the conception of language 
learning promoted by behaviorism (Skinner 1957), the dominant school 
of twentieth-century psychology in the United States. According to 
this theoretical stance, a child acquires the ability to speak by learning 
a list of expressions related to specific situations for their usage. The 
process of language learning is thus not seen as different from that of 
other types of learning; it is, in fact, supposed that the child memorizes 
expressions which he/she reproduces in the appropriate circumstances 
as adults reward the correct uses and reprove the mistaken ones. For 
Chomsky, however, the generative character of language entails that the 
child does not learn a sum of words and sentences but the principles on 
the basis of which they are produced. Moreover, the discovery of these 
abstract and exclusively linguistic principles is regarded as impressive, 
if we bear in mind that it is achieved in a short period of time, in spite of 
limited cognitive abilities, exposure to sentences which are not always 
grammatically faultless, as well as the absence of any explicit instruc- 
tion. It is thus assumed that it is rendered possible by a biological lan- 
guage acquisition device, which provides the child with knowledge of 
the possible structure of (the world’s) languages. 

This conclusion seems unavoidable under certain assumptions. If 
we accept that the possible analyses of speech which a child can under- 
take in the attempt to discover the system which renders this speech 
possible are infinite, this discovery seems impossible without pregiven 
guidelines as to what to analyze. The different linguistic systems which 
human beings use seem to be characterized by specific types of struc- 
ture. For example, in no language does it seem to matter if a word 
appears second in a sentence, while the structuring of words into 
phrases and often the order in which the phrases appear seems crucial 
in all languages. It is, therefore, held that a child must possess informa- 
tion which will permit him/her to ignore, for instance, in his/her analy- 
ses the absolute order of words in order to seek out the phrasal 
structure of a sentence. This theoretical argument has received support 
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from attempts to simulate language learning on computers. The latter 
have proven incapable of discovering the systematic patterns which 
govern even a limited number of sentences, without instructions on 
how to begin their analyses and what hypotheses to revise en route 
(e.g., Wexler and Cullicover 1980). The counterargument is, however, 
put forward (e.g., Slobin 1985) that the possible analyses of speech are 
decisively limited by the fact that the structure of language is not as 
autonomous from cognition as Chomsky supposes, but that it reflects, 
instead, to some degree the meanings it denotes and the communica- 
tive functions it serves. In this context, the child may rely on various 
cognitive abilities - including perhaps some which are exclusive to lan- 
guage - in order to trace the correspondences between sound and 
meaning (see also 1.4). 

However, the hypothesis ofan innate nucleus of linguistic knowledge 
raises questions about what its content is and how this is triggered 
during the learning of a specific language. To begin with, what is 
“innate” depends upon what each linguistic theory holds to be general 
- or universal, as they are called - traits of human languages. Is it, for 
example, an abstract framework of grammar, which is absolutely 
common to all languages (Chomsky 1965), or a few abstract principles 
which determine the possible differences between the languages of the 
world (Chomsky 1981)? Various questions also arise regarding the trig- 
gering of this innate knowledge. Is this knowledge possessed ab intro 
by the child (e.g., Pinker 1984), or is it gradually triggered as he/she 
matures biologically (e.g., Radford 1990)? If part of this knowledge is, 
for example, the syntactic category of the verb, how does the child rec- 
ognize which words of t he specific language he/she is exposed to are 
verbs? Does he/she take notice of the meaning of what he/she hears, so 
as to be able to recognize initially a category of words which denote 
actions (e.g., Pinker 1984), or does he/she only take notice of the form 
of the words, thus recognizing a category of words with an identical 
suffix (e.g., Naigles 1990)? How does he/she then attain the more 
abstract category of the verb, given that neither the meaning nor the 
form of the words is a safe criterion for the construction of the category 
of the verb, since verbs do not only denote actions but also states (pefti 
“falls” and pinai “is hungry”) and do not always take the same sufhx 
(pai “goes” and kaéete “sits”)? Is this achievement automatically acti- 
vated as a result of innate knowledge which permits the child to link the 
semantic category “action” with the syntactic category “verb” (e.g., 
Pinker 1984)? Is it possible that we may not need to postulate any innate 
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knowledge at all, if we assume that more general cognitive abilities allow 
the child to gradually construct increasingly more abstract categories of 
words (e.g., Schlesinger 1982)? Does the child discover the linguistic 
system to which he/she is exposed by engaging in hypotheses which 
he/she revises every time he/she faces new speech data (e.g., Chomsky 
1965), or do limited samples of speech at crucial moments suffice for 
specific knowledge to be irreversibly established (e.g., Pinker 1984)? 

The position that language acquisition is biologically predeter- 
mined remains strong, in spite of the inadequate resolution of the above 
issues and the formulation of various counter-proposals. It is moreover 
reinforced by a variety of evidence, such as the following. It has been 
claimed that there is a critical penod for the acquisition of a language 
after which a child is unable to learn to speak (e.g., Lenneberg 1964). It 
has been found that individuals with severe mental disabilities develop 
complex syntactic competence while they produce meaningless speech 
(e.g., Yamada 1990). In addition, animals have proven incapable of 
learning linguistic systems which approach those of human beings in 
complexity (e.g., Premack 1986). The question, nonetheless, arses as 
to whether such data merely support the more widely accepted idea 
that various biological prerequisites for language acquisition are 
encountered only in human beings or the stronger hypothesis that 
these prerequisites include a nucleus of abstract linguistic knowledge. 

The various positions as to what makes language acquisition pos- 
sible may be seen as confrontations concerning the nature of language 
and the hypothesis of its biological predetermination. In order to 
further illuminate the issues involved, some points of consensus as well 
as of disagreement regarding the description and interpretation of lan- 
guage development will be presented below. 

To begin with, the conclusion that children do not learn to speak by 
reproducing what they hear seems indisputable. The learning pro- 
cesses which behaviorism assumed also to explain the case of language 
are not shown by relevant empirical research to play a substantive role. 
Children do not tend to faithfully reproduce what they hear even when 
they are specifically asked to imitate simple sentences (Ervin 1964). In 
spite of its usefulness in certain situations, as in the learning of irregu- 
lar forms (Maratsos 1978) as well in as the earliest phases of speech 
(Peters 1983), imitation could in no way lead to the discovery of the lin- 
guistic system, but only to the reproduction of a (large) number of 
sentences. Furthermore, adults do not intervene to correct the gram- 


matical errors of children (Cazden 1965). The explanation of language 
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acquisition would, in any case, remain a problem even if a single child 
learnt to talk without adult intervention. 

It seems, then, that children analyse the speech they hear from an 
early stage, in order to discover the linguistic principles which govern 
it and then create their own expressions. Stnking proof of this is pro- 
vided by their mistakes (in Greek), such as xalastzke (passive voice) to 
pexnidt instead of xalase (active voice) to pexnidi “the toy was 
wrecked,” (lit.: “was wrecked the toy,”) fiyane (plural) ol 2 kosmi 
(plural) instead of efije olos o kosmos “everyone has left,” literally: “have 
left all the people” or payotio “ice + suffix -20” (a neologism formed 
analogically by the child) to refer to a shop which sells ice cream (see 
also Kati 1992). Precisely because they are original, these structures are 
obviously not the products of imitation. What is of the utmost 
importance here is that the errors are not random; instead, they are - 
deviations from adult speech which take specific forms — forms which 
can be interpreted only if we assume a linguistic rule behind their 
production. 

The deviation lies in the fact that the child applies a principle which 
is somewhat different from that of adults; even with exceptions or with 
sub-categories motivated by a different rule, such principles are still 
rules. The following examples (from Greek) are indicative. In an early 
stage of syntactic development children form negative phrases on the 
more frequent pattern of the indicative mood verbs, where the negative 
particle precedes the verbal particle e.g., den Oa pas “you will not go” 
(literally: not well go-you). This rule is, however, extended to phrases 
with subjunctive mood verbs, producing errors such as den na pas (= 
na min pas) “you are not to go” (= not to go). Even when the required 
subjunctive particle m2(n) appears, children continue to use the syntac- 
tic rule of the indicative mood, as in mi na fi (= na mi fiz) “not to 
leave.” In the area of morphology (that is, of grammatical inflections), 
they orginally tend to apply the most general rule, as in the following 
instances. They regularize irregular verbs, as when the regular prefix e- 
is applied to historically motivated exceptions like zksere “knew,” pro- 
ducing eksere, or they use the vowel of the perfective stem in exceptional 
cases of the imperfective stem, giving usdono (= dzno “give”), by analogy 
to the (perfective) doso. They provide person and number suffixes to 
the few verbs which are not thus inflected (e.g., prepo (first person) na 
pao instead of prepi (third person) na pao “I must go”), as well as voc- 
ative case suffixes to nouns whose vocative form belongs to a different 
paradigm (e.g., nafte instead of nafti “sailor”). Masculine nouns in -os, 
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which show a three-case inflectional system and are exceptional within 
the more general pattern of a two-case system for most nouns, are 
inflected in accordance with the more general pattern, thus producing 
forms such as 2 ja¢res instead of 2 jatrz. In the errors cited in the previ- 
ous paragraph we see children’s attempts to regularize the voice system 
of verbs, which is characterized by various irregularities in Greek, thus 
creating passive forms in the case of passive meanings (xalastike to 
pexnidz), while keeping the active form for active meanings (2 Maria to 
xalase to pexnidi “Maria wrecked the toy”). We also see that they rec- 
ognize the inherent plurality of the word kosmos “people” as well as the 
meaning “shop” of the suffix -zo. 

Interestingly, certain parallels can be noted between children’s 
errors on the one hand and dialectal and historical varieties of a lan- 
guage on the other. Indicative of this is the use of the prefix in the case 
of three-syllable verbs (epzjene instead of pajene), the regularization of 
irregular verbs (ka6zstika instead of kazsa “I sat,” on the basis of 
regular forms as in xtzpi6cka, kavune instead of kene “they are burning,” 
regularization on the basis of forms of the verb like kapsune “they will 
burn”), the use of the extra plural syllable of some noun declensions 
with other types of nouns (onzrata instead of onira “dreams,” naftides 
instead of naftes “sailors”), the existence of verb alternants which 
appear with the inflections of both conjugations (jzrzzo/jzrnao “to 
turn,” vexo/vixao “to cough”) as well as of nouns which appear with the 
inflections of more than one declension (jztones/j:tonz “neighbors”). 
These parallelisms support the hypothesis that deviations from the 
norm, whether in the speech of children or in social/geographical/his- 
torical varieties, are activated by common natural tendencies in the 
organization of language. It is precisely for this reason that the devia- 
tions of children’s speech may remain in the language and cause histor- 
ical change (see also 1.8). 

Different views are held regarding the time-frame of development, a 
fact which is only to be expected if we bear in mind that the description 
of development is always a matter of interpreting specific data. The dis- 
agreements mainly concern the question of how quickly abstract gram- 
matical knowledge is acquired, as well as how the developmental 
sequence with which specific linguistic competences are attained can 
be explained. 

In the Chomskyan approach, children’s speech is taken to be the 
product of an underlying linguistic system from its early stages (e.g., 
McNeill 1970; Pinker 1984). This system is thought to emerge through 
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the triggering of innate grammatical knowledge - a knowledge which 
can only be universal and extremely abstract, since it does not concern 
characteristics of a specific language. It is supposed that grammatical 
rules which are language specific are learnt later and are mainly the 
product of experience with a particular language. 

However, various rival approaches (e.g., Schlesinger 1982; Slobin 
1985; MacWhinney 1987) take as developmentally early those compe- 
tences which are cognitively more accessible and communicatively 
more useful. Cognitive functions such as perceiving, pattern detection, 
and conceptualizing may be biologically predetermined to a greater or 
lesser degree and may or may not be specialized to language. In each 
linguistic-cultural community, different linguistic structures/functions 
may be more frequent than others. As a result, what is early in develop- 
ment may be cognitively more accessible or functionally more necessary, 
but may also depend upon the structure of the language which the child 
is learning and the cultural environment in which he/she lives. We find, 
for instance, that bilingual children use locative markers (such as above 
and below) early in Hungarian but late in Serbo-Croatian (Slobin 1973). 
The difference is attributed to the fact that in Hungarian such meanings 
are marked through suffixes, while in Serbo-Croatian they are marked 
in more complex ways, 1.e., through a preposition as well as a sufhx. In 
Korean and Japanese, we find unexpectedly early - in comparison to 
other languages - development of conditional sentences (Akatsuka and 
Clancy 1993). This phenomenon may be explained by the fact that com- 
mands and instructions which are frequently addressed to very young 
children in virtually all linguistic/cultural environments are given in the 
languages and cultures of Japan and Korea by means of conditional sen- 
tences (corresponding, for example, to zf you do at this way, at would be 
good), while they are expressed through imperative, subjunctive, and 
modal verb structures in other languages (as in Greek etsz prepi na to 
kanis “you have to do it this way,” lit.: so must to do-you). 

In both theoretical approaches, the course of language acquisition 1s 
seen as related to the structure of human languages, in the sense that 
structures/functions which are more universal across languages tend to 
appear earlier in development. In one approach (e.g., Lightfoot 1982), 
however, early appearance in development is explained by the innate 
character of the universal features of language, while in a second 
approach (e.g., Slobin 1977), various cognitive and social factors render 
certain linguistic structures more frequent across languages as well as 
earlier in development. For example, the fact that nouns and verbs are 
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the most universal syntactic categories (Croft 1990) and the earliest in 
children’s speech (Brown 1973) is attributed in the first case to their 
innate character (e.g., McNeill 1970), and in the second to the fact that 
they denote concepts which are cognitively more accessible and com- 
municatively useful, such as things/beings and actions (e.g., Brown 
1973). 

The position, then, that abstract grammatical knowledge is acquired 
early in development is countered by the position that linguistic com- 
petence is constructed gradually. In the latter case, it is supposed that 
the child slowly discovers the relation between form and function in 
language, so that the first words and combinations may be simply verbal 
routines which serve their purpose well in certain situations (e.g., Dore 
et al. 1976). In addition, the first principles which he/she postulates may 
be restricted to specific meanings and communicative uses, to be con- 
verted only later into more general or abstract rules (e.g., Braine 1976). 
Finally, the possibility of individual, social, and cross-linguistic varia- 
tion is left open even in the early stages of development (e.g., Bowerman 
1985; Bates et al. 1988). 

As the latter approaches do not accept the autonomy of language 
from the rest of cognition (see also 1.4), they tend to see continuity 
between infancy and the early period of speech as well as the interweav- 
ing of linguistic and cognitive development. Indicative of such view- 
points is the frequent reference (e.g., Anisfeld 1984) to the hypothesis 
that words, as symbols of objects, must be preceded by the attainment 
of object constancy at the end of infancy (Piaget 1980). The hypothesis 
is also put forward that the development of language radically changes 
the way in which the child conceives of the world (Werner and Kaplan 
1963). In this case, it is suggested that before the intervention of lan- 
guage, the infant apprehends objects as an integral part of the reality 
surrounding them - a bottle of milk, for example, which the mother has 
in a specific place in the house - in contrast to somewhat older children 
who are capable of grasping various properties of an object and catego- 
rizing it in abstract ways — conceiving of the bottle, for instance, as a 
glass object or a food container. 

In spite of the theoretical differences sketched above, a consensus 
can be discerned regarding some aspects of development. First of all, 
advanced knowledge of the phonological and grammatical structure of 
language seems to have been acquired at the end of the preschool 
period, if not much earlier (e.g., Ingram 198g). This is illustrated in 
children’s ability to inflect complex grammatical systems, such as the 
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Hebrew verb, by the age of four (Berman 1986). This conclusion is 
reached because children produce a large variety of linguistic struc- 
tures and, in addition, because their errors reveal the linguistic rules 
which they have discovered. Moreover, the errors they do not commit 
suggest that certain analyses of the data are not even attempted. On the 
other hand, the development of knowledge concerning the semantic 
structure of a language seems to be more related to the development of 
concepts and it also seems to develop later (Carey 1982). This is partic- 
ularly apparent in the acquisition of vocabulary, which, in spite of its 
impressive volume at the preschool period, grows throughout life; it is 
above all reorganized as the various relations between words are dis- 
covered, such as hierarchical and part-whole relations as well as syn- 
onymy and antonymy (e.g., Clark 1993). 

It should by now have become obvious that different conceptions of 
language development have their roots in different conceptions of lan- 
guage itself. The Chomskyan claim that the structure of language is 
exceptionally abstract and independent of other aspects of human cog- 
nition is forced to the hypothesis of biological predetermination of this 
structure, in order to explain its appearance in the history of the human 
race and of each child - that is, in phylogenesis and ontogenesis. In 
other approaches, however, the structure of language is seen as partic- 
ularly dependent upon the modes of human cognition, thought, action 
and social organization, including linguistic communication. Its phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic development is thus conceived of as a process 
which is dependent upon various biological and social factors, unfolds 
more gradually and is less predictable. 
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TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


This chapter is concerned with the issue of language change, starting 
from the observation that spoken languages change constantly and 
gradually over the centuries. As Ferdinand de Saussure ([1916] 1959, 
77) said, “time changes all things; there is no reason why language 
should escape this universal law.” Given the inevitability of language 
change, it is perhaps not surpnising that linguistics should have started 
life as a historical science studying linguistic change and the genetic 
relationship of languages. 

All spoken languages change, so that the language of each generation 
is never totally identical with that of the previous one or the next. 
Between successive generations the differences are small and for the 
most part pass unnoticed, without disturbing communication. When, 
however, centuries or millennia intervene, the changes operate cumula- 
tively and a language may change shape drastically. The rate of change 
may differ from one language to the other and from period to period. For 
the Icelander, for example, it is not so difficult to understand the medie- 
val Icelandic epics, because the rate of change in Icelandic has always 
been slow (Barber 1993, 32-3). For the Modern Greek, however, it does 
not seem equally easy to understand the language of the Homeric epics, 
given, of course, the greater length of time which has intervened, but also 
the drastic changes which have occurred in the meantime in the Greek 
language. As an example, let us compare the following lines from the 
Odyssey (10.380-1) with their modern Greek translation: 


1) tive ov SdAov GAAOV Olean’ OSE Ti GE YOT) 
dervdivev’ HON YAO TOL AMWLOOA XAETEQOV OEXOV. 


‘lows paviaCeoat mws mAEKETOL KaVEVas GAAOS SOAOG Ouwe Sev MEETEL 
Va. POPGAOaL MLA APO’ GOV OEXLOTHAA, XO UGALOTA LEYAAOV OOXO xt ATAEGBATO. 


(Trans. D. N. Maronitis) 


Do you suspect another trap? You need have no fears: 
I have given you my solemn word to do you no more harm. 


(Trans. E. V. Rieu) 
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From these lines (words of Circe to Odysseus) the vast changes 
which have taken place at all levels already become apparent. We could 
selectively mention the replacement of the infinitive (devdivev) in 
Modern Greek by a subordinate clause (va “to” + verb), the changes 
in the morphology of nouns and verbs (e.g., dteat: second person sin- 
gular of the present indicative), and the changes in vocabulary: the 
words oiouct “think, believe, suppose,” yor “it is necessary, one must 
or ought to do, it must, needs,” dedivev “to fear,” Gouvu “to take an 
oath,” at least, are unknown to the speaker of Modern Greek and 
semantically completely opaque. 

The existence of written texts from earlier periods of the language is 
a basic condition for the study of language change. Such texts, particu- 
larly in languages with a rich and continuous written tradition, supply 
the historian with valuable data and evidence on which to base his/her 
study of language change. Not all languages are as privileged as Greek 
in this respect. However, even for languages such as Greek which have 
a rich written tradition, there are gaps and “dark periods” (Browning 
1983; Tonnet 1995) which the researcher is called upon to fill. Bridging, 
albeit hypothetically, the time gap between the texts, allows a continu- 
ous view of the diachronic developments and a relatively precise recon- 
struction of the changes in the syntax, grammar, meaning, or even the 
pronunciation of a language. “To make old documents speak,” in 
Aitchison’s words (1994, 19), that is to reconstruct the pronunciation of 
earlier periods, is perhaps one of the most difficult chapters in the his- 
torical reconstruction of languages (Jeffers and Lehiste 1982; Aitchison 
1994), and is based, znter alza, on the evidence provided by the poetic 
meter and rhyme, by onomatopoeic words or by some frequent mis- 
takes in spelling which give indirect information on the actual pronun- 
ciation (for example, the spelling ev5on0¢ instead of €Bdop0c in papyni 
of the third and second century Bc bears testimony to the consonantal 
pronunciation of <v> as [v]| as early as pre-Christian Koine; see Tonnet 
1995). The dependence of the study of language change on earlier 
written texts links historical linguistics directly with philology and pap- 
yrology, whose subject matter is the reconstruction of texts and the 
assessment of how faithfully they represent the language at any given 
stage. 

Examination of the written texts permits the historical linguist to 
chart the differences between the successive periods of the language. 
For example, by examining texts of the classical period and texts in 
Koine, we can reach conclusions about the phonological, grammatical, 
etc. changes which have occurred in the language during the centuries 
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which have intervened. However, this view of change as a succession of 
autonomous systems obscures one of its most important aspects: the 
fact that language change occurs constantly and gradually. There is no 
specific point in time, in other words, at which Classical or Late 
Classical Greek turned into Koine, and the division into periods is to a 
large degree conventional. In fact, one of the greatest challenges for his- 
torical linguistics has been to descnbe the gradualness and continuity 
of change, the reality of change in progress. 

The realization that change in progress can be observed and studied 
through the variation and vagueness in language has been an achieve- 
ment of the last thirty years (see Labov 1972, 1981; Weinreich, Labov 
and Herzog 1968). The various phonological, syntactic, and semantic 
choices of different social groups and of individual speakers, together 
with the inherent vagueness of linguistic usage, often contain the seed 
of change and provide evidence to the effect that changes may be in 
progress. Variation and vagueness were for many years ignored by the 
prevailing theones in linguistics (structuralism and generative theory) 
which emphasized the homogeneity of the linguistic system (see for 
example Saussure [1916] 1959; King 1969, 1973; Kiparsky 1968). 
However, as eloquently put by McCrum, Cran and McNeil (1992, 1-2), 
the study of change presupposes a detailed look at linguistic variation 
of all kinds: “We have also paid attention to the everyday spoken 
English of fishermen, wheelwrights, cowboys, folk-singers, priests, 
doctors, sugar planters, computer hackers, etc., talking about their 
work in their own variety of language. This approach emphasizes an 
important truth about language which the fixity of print can sometimes 
obscure: that it is always in flux, and that its form and expression are 
beyond the control of school teachers or governments. What is more, 
when you look at language under a microscope, you can see it chang- 
ing almost as you watch it. . .” 

An example of variation from Modern Greek is the morphological 
distinction in the third person plural of various tenses between forms 
such as neOaivouv/ne8aivouve [pe'Senun/pe'denune] “they are dying,” 
néBavav/nte8avave ['peBanan/pe'@anane] “they were dying,” 6a 
ne8cvouv/6a me8dvouve [8a pe'Panun/6a pe'Sanune] “they will die” 
(where the second forms, which occur mainly in casual speech and in 
literature, are formed by analogy to the other persons of the plural; see 
Iordanidou 1992). This variation contains the seed of probable change 
in the inflectional system of verbs in the direction of the more regular, 
more analogical form, and may be regarded as change in progress. 
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The study of written texts and the recording and charting of change 
in progress are, then, the basic methodological tools of the historical lin- 
guist in examining the central questions in language change: (a2) How 
do languages change through time and how does a change spread and 
prevail? (b) Why do languages change? The answers to these questions 
have been often contradictory, and over the years there have been 
many different approaches to the issue of language change. What is 
commonly accepted is that change in language can be attributed to a 
convergence of factors, both systemic (that is, factors which have to do 
with the linguistic system itself) and extra-systemic (for example, 
social, geographical, dialectal), which create the conditions for lan- 
guage change without, however, being of a mandatory character (see 
also Theophanopoulou 1996). Language change seems often to start 
out from sporadic, non-systematic usages, but once established, it may 
radically affect the whole linguistic system. 

Starting with the question “how does language change?”, we may 
note that changes are observable at all levels of linguistic analysis - 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, semantic. In other words, lan- 
guages change as to their sounds and pronunciation, their grammar, 
and the meaning of the words. Drastic changes occurred, for example, 
in the procunciation of Greek between the periods of Ancient Greek 
and Koine (see Iv.2, 1V.3, 1v.6) which affected both the consonantal 
and the vocalic systems. A small portion of these changes concerned 
the change of the voiced stops of Ancient Greek [b d g] into voiced fric- 
atives [v 6 y| during the koine period - earlier in some dialects - when 
those sounds acquired their current modern Greek pronunciation (for 
example, Modern Greek Bye ['vima] “step, tribune” was pronounced 
[bé€ma] in Ancient Greek). At the same time, the voiceless aspirated 
stops of Ancient Greek [p" t" k"] changed into voiceless fricatives [f 6 
x] (e.g., Ancient Greek @évos ['p"onos] “murder” becomes ['fonos] in 
Koine), that is, they too were already pronounced from the koine 
period as they are today (Browning 1983; Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 
1995). How did such a change take place and how did it spread? 

It is generally accepted (see selectively Labov 1972; Aitchison 1994) 
that change and spread of change occur effectively in two ways: exter- 
nally, through the speech community (starting out from a specific 
dialect, language group or variety), and internally, through the linguistic 
system itself. Turning to the same example of phonological change from 
Greek, itis known that at least the change in the voiceless aspirated series 
started out in the Laconian dialect as early as the fourth century BC 
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(Browning 1983; Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995; see also 111.7), as evi- 
denced by the graphic representation of these sounds in inscriptions, 
and spread from there into other dialects, generalizing at the time of 
Koine. As to the systemic aspect of change, the earlier historical lin- 
guists, starting with the school of the Neogrammarians (Osthoff and 
Brugmann [1878] 1967; see also Hock 1986 for a summary presentation 
of the positions of the Neogrammarians), argued that all phonological 
changes take place in a mechanical, automatic way, following rules 
without exceptions, and affecting all the relevant words at the same time. 
More recent research, however, has shown that this approach to change 
as an automatic, instantaneous, and absolutely regular transition from 
one system to another is oversimplified; phonological change, at least, 
seems to affect first words with high frequency in the vocabulary ofa lan- 
guage, or words which are important for the language community or 
group at the time, and gradually spreads to the rest of the lexicon, 
affecting one or two words each time. This phenomenonis called lexical 
diffusion (Chen and Wang 1975; Wang 1969, 1977). 

Similar issues have been raised in connection with morphological 
and syntactic change. In these areas, and in relation to spread within the 
system, analogy plays an important role (see, selectively, Kurylowicz 
1966; Meillet [1912] 1948; see also Appendix 111.1). The simplification 
of the nominal inflectional system in Modern Greek, for example, is to 
a large degree due to analogical formations which date from the koine 
period. The accusative plural form of third-declension nouns has coin- 
cided morphologically with their nominative, adopting by analogy the 
ending -e¢ (ai yuvaixes tag yuvaixes (< ac)) as early as the third 
century BC. From there, the -ec ending spread, by analogy again, to the 
accusative of first-declension nouns (tac yuvaixes > tas Hpéoes (< 
ac)), a change which dates from the first century AD. Finally, the nom- 
inative of first-declension nouns was analogically transformed (tas 
Tueees — ai fpéeges (< -at)), for which there is evidence from the sixth 
century AD (Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995). What characterizes these 
changes, just as the phonological changes examined earlier, is precisely 
variation, that is the coexistence of the earlier and later forms until one 
of them finally prevails and is generally adopted. We can, therefore, con- 
clude that every linguistic change presupposes variation, that 1s, 
periods in which speakers can choose »etween form (a) and form (8), 
this or the other pronunciation or syntactic pattern. These periods 
reflect the reality of the transition from one stage to the other, from one 
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The second question in the study of language change, i.e., why 
change occurs, has at various times received very different answers in 
the context of different theoretical approaches. It is clear that several 
factors are involved in language change and it is not always easy or even 
possible to assess their relative importance as causes of change. We can 
cite at least three kinds of factors which have been discussed in the rel- 
evant literature: 

a. Sociolinguistic factors, such as population contacts and initially 
imperfect learning of a language by foreign speakers (an explanation 
that has been put forward, for example, in relation to the changes 
undergone by the Attic dialect in becoming the basis for Hellenistic 
Koine; see Frosen 1974; Browning 1983; see also Iv.6, Iv.7, Iv.8). 
Other sociolinguistic factors include borrowing (chiefly of vocabulary, 
but also of other linguistic elements) and social needs or fashion, which 
at various times have dictated the adoption of certain words, syntactic 
patterns, etc. or the abandoning of others. Such forces affect a particu- 
lar change to a greater or lesser degree, although the extent to which 
they are the real causes of the change, or simply catalysts speeding up 
already existing tendencies (Aitchison 1994, 123), 1s a matter of dispute. 

b. Inherent of physiological factors, such as ease of pronunciation; 
through mechanisms such as assimilation or elision of consonants at 
the end of a word, speakers can bring about permanent changes in the 
phonological system of a language which are motivated by physiologi- 
cal considerations of articulation. Such considerations may extend to 
the inherent naturalness of certain syntactic structures as against 
others. In connection with Ancient Greek, for example, the argument 
has been put forward (Aitchison 1979) that the change of the discontin- 
uous syntactic pattern (typical in Ancient Greek) in which the object 
takes clause-initial position and the verb-final position (with other ele- 
ments intervening), into a pattern where object and verb appear next to 
each other (16 oxfjrte0v . . . ZoQupev > 10 OxAATEOV EQELEV . . .) Is 
due, inter alia, to the inherent naturalness of this latter pattern, since 
the verb and the object “belong” naturally together (Pullum 1977; 
Mithun 1984). 

c. Purely intralinguistic, systemic, factors having to do with the sym- 
metry and equilibrium of the linguistic system at a particular time. Such 
factors include analogy, which has already been discussed, tendencies 
towards the simplification or the elimination of exceptions, the creation 
or disappearance of sounds and grammatical forms, etc., in the service 
of restoring symmetry and regularity. When, for example, Hellenistic 
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Koine ended up having two series of fricatives [f 6 x] and [v 4 y], asa 
result of the change discussed earlier, and only one series of stops [p t 
k],it had an asymmetrical consonant system. The creation ofa series of 
voiced stops [b d g| from a new source (chiefly through loanwords from 
Latin; see Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995) may be regarded as a tendency 
towards restoring the symmetry of the consonant system. Such tenden- 
cies are, naturally, not unidirectional, nor do they lead to the final reg- 
ularization of languages, since other factors (sociolinguistic, inherent, 
etc.) may interfere and disturb the equilibrium. Croft (2000) is an excel- 
lent illustration of the role of internal and external causes in language 
change and argues convincingly for the need to subsume both in any 
comprehensive framework. | 

This brief introduction to language change has attempted to show 
that change is entirely natural, that it occurs gradually through the 
coexistence of the old and the new, and that it is inevitable. It is now an 
accepted doctrine of historical linguistics that language change cannot 
be described either as progress or as decay, but only as a constant, albeit 
non-arbitrary, movement. In the words of Roman Jakobson (1949, 343), 
“The spirit of equilibrium and the simultaneous tendency towards its 
rupture constitute the indispensable properties of that whole that is 
language.” If we accept that concepts such as “decay” or “progress” are 
applicable to language and language change (see Aitchison 1994 for a 
detailed discussion of some of the prescriptive views at earlier times), 
we are bound to accept also that some languages tend, through change, 
towards some better or more desirable state while others decay or 
decline. There are, however, no linguzstic criteria for improvement or 
corruption which are generally applicable and indisputably valid. One 
may observe, for instance, that some part of the grammar of a language 
or some stage in its history is simpler, more analogical or more regular 
than another, and in that sense “better.” Such judgments are, however, 
invalidated by the fact that this same language, in other areas of its 
grammar or in later stages, may show exceptional complexity or com- 
plete disruption and destruction of its analogical or regular part. 

Decay and progress, therefore, to the extent that they can be used 
about language at all, are associated with historical, political, and social, 
rather than linguistic, considerations. Today’s spread and internation- 
alization of English are, for example, due to historical circumstances 
and not to some inherent superiority of the English language in its 
present-day form, precisely as the spread of Greek in the koine period, 
or the spread of Latin in the Roman empire were also due to historical 
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circumstances. Nor has it ever proved possible to document any 
specific and stable direction in language change, in spite of the thou- 
sands of typological studies which have been carried out (see 
Greenberg 1969 for detailed conclusions). Many Indo-European lan- 
guages (including Greek) tend historically towards the elimination or 
simplification of the system of endings and its replacement by other 
grammatical/syntactic means, while, on the other hand, other lan- 
guages (e.g. some of the Amerindian languages) evolve towards a richer 
inflectional system. 

An important consequence of viewing language change as a perpet- 
ual movement without easily discermble direction, is the fact that 
change in language cannot be controlled nor is it accessible to external, 
organized or individual, interventions. In summing up, we will simply 
quote the vivid description of this “painful” discovery by Samuel 
Johnson, who in 1755 wrote in the preface to his famous Dictionary of 
the English Language: “. . . and with equal justice may the lexicogra- 
pher be derided, who being able to produce no example ofa nation that 
has preserved their words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine 
that his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it from corrup- 
tion and decay.” 
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PART II 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE: 
LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Here we consider the historical, extralinguistic determinants that 
affected the history of Greek from earliest prehistory to Roman times. 

The first historical question to be investigated (11.1-11.3, esp. 11.4) 1s 
the formation of Greek. Already in the eighteenth century, scholars had 
come to the view that striking similarities between a variety of languages 
(e.g., Skt. petar/Anc. Gk. natjo/Lat. pater) could not be fortuitous, but 
must be genetzc - in other words, indicative of a more distant common 
ancestry. Ancient Greek, Ancient Indian, Latin (and also many other 
European languages, both ancient and modern) were classified as 
belonging to a language family, Indo-European, which can be traced 
back to a common starting point. The term chosen was geographical 
and refers to the area of distribution of these languages, from India to 
Europe. The common starting point was named Proto-Indo-European 
and its particular structural features (phonology, morphology, syntax, 
and vocabulary) were determined on the basis of the genetic similarities 
presented by languages attested in historic times (see 11.1). 

What was the “homeland” of this hypothetical “proto-language” 
and how and when did it come to have its current “Indo-European” 
geographical dispersion? Opinions vary on the first question and are 
linked to the answers given to the second: (a) the region from the south- 
ern shores of the Baltic as far as the Black Sea and the Caspian, with the 
chronological framework of 6000 Bc; (b) Anatolia, between 7000 and 
4000 BC; (c) the Danube region and perhaps the Balkans (except 
Greece), roughly Late Neolithic Age; and (d) the Ukraine/south Russia 
between 4500 and 3000 BC 

What features show the historic — or, rather, prehistoric — location of 
the Indo-European language group? Here we turn to linguistic and 
archaeological evidence. 

The linguistic evidence derives from the study of the “proto- 
vocabulary” the common inherited vocabulary, of the Indo-European 
languages. Comparative study confirms, for example, that the word for 
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copper can be traced back to the Indo-European proto-vocabulary 
(*ayes-). The same is not true of “iron,” however, where the words vary 
from language to language and do not present any genetic unity. This 
observation can be put to historical use, by allowing us to conclude that 
the original Indo-European linguistic entity dates from (at least) the 
time before the Iron Age. Correspondingly, the absence of genetically 
linked words concerning the flora of the Mediterranean would seem to 
exclude this region from the probable homeland of the original group. 
Useful though this kind of “linguistic palaeontology” may be, however, 
it is no safeguard against the possibility that the absence of some term 
or other is a secondary phenomenon, 1.e., has been caused by a later 
substitution in the vocabulary. 

Archaeological evidence is used to relate to visible changes in 
material culture the break-up of the original entity and the dispersion 
of the Indo-European languages. Thus the dispersion throughout 
northern and central Europe of a particular kind of prehistoric pottery 
(corded ware) is considered, in one theory, to evidence Indo- 
European migration into Europe, with southern Russia as the starting 
point. Similarly, the occurrence of a kind of prehistoric grave (the 
barrow of the Kurgan culture) which is to be found in southern Russia 
is taken as evidence for a possible original Indo-European homeland 
there ((d) above). 

The “demographic” approach (C. Renfrew; (b) above) to the Indo- 
European problem disputes the use of archaeological evidence in other 
theories on the - well-founded - grounds that archaeological matenal 
does not provide dzrect information related to linguistic prehistory. 
What it does provide is evidence of demographic and social changes 
which may be linked to linguistic changes. One such basic demo- 
graphic change is seen in the gradual spread of agriculture (accompa- 
nied by gradual drifts of population rather than migrations) from 
Anatolia, around 7000 Bc towards Greece, about 6500 BC and thence 
towards Europe, the process being completed sometime around 3000 
Bc This process may tie in with the beginning (Anatolia, 7000 Bc) and 
subsequent dispersion of the Indo-European family. Non-Indo- 
European languages surviving in Europe (Basque, or even older, 
extinct, ones such as Etruscan) may be considered as the languages of 
more ancient “Mesolithic” populations that the Indo-European 
farmers surrounded. 

It is clear that the answers to the problem of the homeland of the 
Indo-European language family remain (of necessity, given the nature 
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of the problem) within the realm of more or less well-founded conjec- 
ture. Before leaving this question, it ought to be noted that the Indo- 
European family of languages is not, of course, the only one on the 
world language map. There are many others, and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that with some of them (Semitic, for example) 
the Indo-European language family earlier formed an even more 
ancient proto-family - ““Nostratic,” as it is known. 

As we have seen, the detection of the Indo-European language entity 
arose from comparisons being made between languages. Is there also 
the possibility of similarly detecting an earlier social and cultural entity 
- a minimum, common Indo-European culture? This question is 
examined in 11.3. For many (and important) scholars, such as Dumézil 
and Benveniste, the answer to this question is an emphatic “Yes.” 
Comparisons on the level of social organization, religion, and mythol- 
ogy lead to the recognition of this cultural minimum. The ancient Indo- 
European societies present a “tripartite” hierarchical social structure 
reflected on the level of religion, mythology and, more generally, ideol- 
ogy (“‘tripartite” ideology). This “tripartite” character is considered a 
feature of the Indo-European social and cultural identity. 

“Tripartite” division, on the social level, distinguishes priests, war- 
nors, and tillers of the soil (e.g., the iegomovoi “overseers of sacred 
rituals,” pvrAaxes “guards,” and yeweyoi “farmers” in ancient Greece). 
This three-tiered social pattern is reflected in religion, with corre- 
sponding distinctions between the deities. Thus, in Roman religion, 
Jupiter corresponds to the priests, Mars to the warriors, and Quirinus 
to the people. 

The fundamental weakness of the “tripartite” theory lies in the fact 
that it views almost as inevitable the genetzc interpretation of the cultu- 
ral similarities of the ancient Indo-European societies. In other words, 
it considers it virtually self-evident that these cultural similarities are 
traces - and evidence - of a more distant cultural unity, which delin- 
eates and defines “Indo-European civilization.” This is by no means a 
foregone conclusion, however. It could very well be that these societies 
were at roughly the same cultural level (stratified, hierarchical societies) 
and that this is why they present corresponding institutions. Study of 
the Old Testament, for example, reveals societies with a corresponding 
tripartite organization. And these societies, of course, belong to the 
Semitic — and not the Indo-European - language grouping. 

There is, though, another matter which undermines the reliability of 
the “tripartite” theory: the question of chronology. If the beginning of 
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the Indo-European linguistic entity lies in distant prehistory (about 
7000 or, according to others, about 4000-3000 BC), then the archaeo- 
logical evidence (even for the theories going furthest back in terms of 
time) excludes any supposition of a social organization so intensely 
hierarchically structured as that proposed by the “tripartite” theory. 

If the edifice of “Indo-European civilization,” as conceived by the 
theory we have discussed, seems rather shaky, the study of “the vocab- 
ulary of the Indo-European institutions” (principally by E. Benveniste) 
finds itself on much firmer ground. To give an example, the related 
terms réx “king” (Lat.), raj- (Skt.), and rag- (Irish) clearly hint at an 
institutional Indo-European term. But what did this term mean? Did it 
mean “king” (and consequently a hierarchical social structure which, 
as we saw above, is not supported by archaeological evidence) or some 
other, much more primitive, form of “leader?” The linguistic data are 
in no position to enlighten us with regard to this problem, the reason 
being that meaning changes despite the retention of similarities of form. 
Comparative study may restore some primordial linguistic form but not 
- or at least not to the same extent - a primordial meaning. 

How and when was Greek formed as a separate Indo-European lan- 
guage? That question is addressed in 11.2 and 11.4. 

The oldest written evidence of Greek is the Linear B tablets 
(recorded in syllabic script; see 11.15), whose texts confirm the exis- 
tence of Greek as a particular linguistic entity already in the fourteenth 
century BC). Its genesis must have been very much older. The tradi- 
tional view equates the genesis of Greek with the successive waves of 
immigrants or invaders - Achaeans, lonians, and Dorians - who 
brought the basic dialects of Ancient Greek with them into the Greek 
territories (see III). 

The hypothesis of successive “waves” makes use of the relevant tra- 
ditions of the ancients and also of archaeological evidence and claims 
to correlate these waves with the changes in material culture of around 
2200 BC, 1600 BC, and 1200 BC (the destruction of the Mycenaean civ- 
ilization). 

The response to the “wave” theory (which places the genesis and 
formation of Greek outside Greek lands) claims that the archaeological 
data do not testify to the sweeping changes that the theory of mass 
migration demands. On the contrary, these data support the view of a 
cultural continuum, with some changes at the end of the Neolithic 
period and in the late Bronze Age, which were not, however, of such an 
extent as to permit hypotheses of mass migration: there may (see I1.2) 
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have been some small movements of people at the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age, but this has not been proved by archaeological finds. It 
would seem, therefore, that Greek was formed in Greek lands (around 
the start of the second millennium Bc according to many scholars). 

What were the special features of Greek within the framework of the 
Indo-European linguistic family (see 11.4)? The voiced aspirates *b" , 
*d" and g" (the asterisk denotes a consonant we suppose to have existed 
in Common Indo-European) appear in Greek as voiceless aspirates: 
[p"] (= ), [t"] (= 8) and [k"] (= x). Comparison with Sanskrit (which 
retains the voiced aspirates of Common Indo-European) shows the dif- 
ferentiation: Skt. bharami/Gk. péew. The *) of Common Indo- 
European becomes h (aspiration) in Greek: Skt. yah/Gk. ds. At the 
morphological level, forms appear that are characteristic of Greek: the 
superlative -tatog and the participle -yevoc (although the Tocharian 
data indicate that what is unusual in Greek is merely the vocalism). In 
vocabulary, words with a convincing Indo-European etymology appear 
with features peculiar to Greek: immog “horse” (with initial t instead of 
the expected e; cf. Lat. eguus), deyveos “silver,” &vOgwaog “man.” 
Finally, the large category of nouns in -evc is a peculiarity of Greek. 

Closely linked to the question of the formation of the Greek language 
is that of the pre-Greek languages, those spoken before Greek in the 
lands later settled by Greeks. To a large extent, the formation of any lan- 
guage is the result of its encounters with other languages. Ancient 
Greeks were fully aware that the lands they had settled had earlier been 
the home of other peoples, who spoke their own languages: Pelasgians, 
Canans and Leleges, Tyrrhenians, Phoenicians, Dryopes, Caucones, 
Aimones, Aones, and Temmikes. Besides, pockets of heteroglossic 
speakers survived even into historic times. Excavations have disclosed 
examples of inscriptions in such languages: Cypro-Minoan (see 11.11), 
Eteocypriot (see 11.13), Eteocretan (see 11.14) and the stele of Lemnos 
(see 11.8). Besides, the discovery of the Minoan civilization was accom- 
panied by a rich fund of epigraphic material: the Linear A tablets (see 
11.8, 11.10), which unfortunately have yet to be deciphered, and also 
older Cretan hieroglyphic inscriptions (see 11.8). 

What does Greek owe to this rich linguistic substratum and to what 
extent can we define its nature more clearly (11.8, 11.9, 11.10)? 
Linguistic “inter-breeding” is not selective. It affects the whole “body” 
of a language: phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, and vocabu- 
lary. The area where such interference is immediately observable, 
however, is vocabulary. From very early on it was noticed that the 
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vocabulary of Ancient Greek contained a significant number of foreign 
features, which comprise two types of loans, from (a) Indo-European 
and (b) non Indo-European languages. 

If the formation of Greek as a separate Indo-European language is 
the first important episode in its history, its encounter with wniting - in 
specific historic conditions — is the second. In any case, this early 
encounter (fourteenth century BC) is what extends our knowledge of 
Greek so far back in time. | 

If language distinguishes man from animals, the wniting of it distin- 
guishes prehistoric man from “historic man” (see 11.5, 11.7), who had 
increased control over nature, permanent settlement, urbanization, civ- 
ilization, agriculture, science, division of labor. 

Writing is a tool invented with the same logic as man’s first tools (see 
1.4),a means of extending, by artifice, his natural bodily capabilities. In 
the case of writing, historic conditions when it appeared - societies now 
with a complex hierarchical organization (see 11.7) — indicate recogni- 
teon of the limitations of the spoken word. Writing was invented for the 
service of a complex social reality that needed words as non-disposable 
evidence, as testimony that would exist beyond the moment of its utter- 
ance, independent of the utterer, his audience, and the particular 
circumstances that prompted the utterance. ‘This independence from 
context is that basic abstraction on which wniting is based (see 11.5), 
corresponding to the primary abstraction on which language itself is 
based: the independence of the linguistic sign from the immediate stim- 
ulus, from the pattern of “stimulus/response” on which animal commu- 
nication is founded (see 1.1,1.5). 

As we have seen, limitations of the spoken word have gone unrecog- 
nized except in a complex social organization whose needs it no longer 
served. And this recognition was accompanied, naturally, by incipient 
knowledge of the nature of language. 

Writing systems (see 11.6) - pictographic initially, then syllabic and, 
finally, alphabetic — are the visible traces of historic man’s awareness of 
language and its structure, in fact the first and most ancient linguistics. 
The result of this awareness is, of course, alphabetic script (see 11.5, 
11.6, 11.17, 11.18), which acknowledges that language is made up of a 
small number of sound units that have no meaning in themselves but in 
combination can create units of meaning, i.e., words. This was the dis- 
covery of the fundamental structural principle of language, which in 
modern linguistics is called double articulation of the linguistic sign (see 
1.2). The written word, which is born out of consciousness of the nature 
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of speech (and, in that sense, is a document of human self-awareness) 
was a fundamental turning point in the history of mankind. 

Greek encountered writing through two systems of script: the older 
syllabic and the newer alphabetic, both of them from the East, where 
writing had made its appearance as early as the third millennium Bc to 
serve the needs of hierarchically organized societies. For the same 
reasons, syllabic script (Linear B; see 11.7, 11.15) was introduced into 
the Greek-speaking Mycenaean world in the fourteenth century BC. 
The complex logistical requirements of the Mycenaean palaces were no 
longer met by the spoken word alone. The Cypriot dialect (see 11.12) 
was also written in syllabic script, which continued to exist alongside 
the alphabetic for a good many centuries. In Minoan Crete, writing 
appeared earlier for the recording of the unknown language (or lan- 
guages) of the region, in hieroglyphics initially - from as early as the 
second millennium BC (see 11.8) - and then as syllabic script - Linear 
A - (see 11.10) from the middle of the nineteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth centuries BC. In Cyprus there are early Cypro-Minoan inscrip- 
tions from the fifteenth century Bc (11.11) recording unknown lan- 
guages, while the Cypriot syllabary was also used to record - in 
addition to Greek - the Eteocypriot language, an unknown, non-Greek 
language (see 11.13). 

The collapse of the Mycenaean palaces (twelfth century BC; see 11.7) 
was followed by the disappearance of syllabic Linear B: there was no 
longer a complex social organization, with its mercantile links, that 
required it. The period from the eleventh to the eighth centuries BC, the 
so-called Dark Ages (see 11.16) is characterized by self-sufficient com- 
munities of minor complexity which appear to have had no require- 
ment for writing. But even in that period, conditions were being created 
that would reintroduce its need: the earliest commercial activities of 
merchants from Euboea in the western Mediterranean, contacts with 
the East, evidence of which are the early appearance of Semitic inscrip- 
tions in the Aegean and Crete (see 11.16). Thus, in the eighth century 
BC, there appeared the first alphabetical inscriptions, which were based 
on an adaptation of a Phoenician prototype to the requirements of 
Greek (see 11.17, 11.18). Opinions vary as to precisely where and how 
this adaptation occurred — the Syrian coast, the Aegean (from which we 
have early Semitic inscriptions), or Cyprus (where there was a centu- 
ries-old tradition, down even into historic times, of syllabic script and 
where bilingual populations coexisted that had access to both Greek 
and Semitic). 
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From the eighth to the fifth centuries BC, there is a noticeable expan- 
sion in the use of writing: Ionian colonization - which took dialects and 
alphabets to other places - bilateral relationships between states, dem- 
ocratic institutions based on a public record of laws (appearing earliest 
in Crete), decrees and so on. This final parameter was also the most 
crucial: in the Greek territories, there was never a closed “priesthood” 
of scribes (see 11.22) and writing, particularly in classical Athens, 
rapidly passed into the service of democracy and its basic principle: 
public access to the workings of the city-state. This principle was to 
make writing the basic tool of democratic institutions and would con- 
tribute to an expansion of its use which was unique in the ancient world 
(see 11.22). . 

The final critical episode in the history of Greek in the period 
covered by this volume was the creation of a common form of the lan- 
guage — the Kozne (see 11.23, 11.24). Until Hellenistic times, Greek was 
a mosaic of dialects. There was though, even from ancient times, a sense 
of Panhellenic unity (see 11.21) based on customs, religion, and also lan- 
guage. This feeling was to acquire a more intense form because of the 
conflict with the Persians which created the bi-polar opposition of 
Greeks vs. barbarians (see 11.21). Within the dialect mosaic, Ionic - the 
“organ” of the Ionian Federation - quickly rose to prominence to be fol- 
lowed by Attic, which was influenced by Ionic and was the dialect of 
mighty Athens and the Athenian League. The Attic dialect, the hege- 
monic dialect in the classical age, with a geographical spread well 
beyond the bounds of Attica, was to form the base of Hellenistic Koine, 
which, following the conquests of Alexander, was taken to the whole of 
the “inhabited earth” (oixovpévn) (see 11.23, 1v.6-8). Hellenistic Koine 
would lead to the gradual disappearance of the ancient dialects (see 
111.3—8, 10) and was to become the linguistic organ - either exclusively 
or in parallel with another - of the Hellenized populations of the East 
(see 11.25, V.10, V.11, VI.3, VI.4, VII.B.4). 


1 The Indo-European language family: 
The linguistic evidence 


B. D. JOSEPH 


Introduction 


A stunning result of linguistic research in the nineteenth century was 
the recognition that some languages show correspondences of form 
that cannot be due to chance convergences, to borrowing among the 
languages involved, or to universal characteristics of human language, 
and that such correspondences therefore can only be the result of the 
languages in question having sprung from a common source language 
in the past. Such languages are said to be “related” (more specifically, 
“genetically related,” though “genetic” here does not have any connec- 
tion to the term referring to a biological genetic relationship) and to 
belong to a “language family.” It can therefore be convenient to model 
such linguistic genetic relationships via a “family tree,” showing the 
genealogy of the languages claimed to be related, as shown in the 
model below: 


E F G H I 


For example, all the languages B through I in the tree are related as 
members of the same family; if they were not related, they would not all 
descend from the same original language A. In such a schema, A is the 
“proto-language,” the starting point for the family, and B, C, and D are 
“offspring” (often referred to as “daughter languages”); B, C, and D 


are thus “siblings” (often referred to as “sister languages”), and each 
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represents a separate “branch” of the family tree. B and C, in turn, are 
starting points for other offspring languages, E, F, and G, and H and I, 
respectively. Thus B stands in the same relationship to E, F,and Gas A 
does to B, C, and D. B and CG, therefore, are proto-languages too, but 
they are “intermediate proto-languages.” It is thus possible to deter- 
mine not only overall family relationship, but also degrees of related- 
ness - the languages in a single branch, e.g., E, F, and G, are more 
closely related to one another than each of them is to a language in a 
different branch, e.g., H, I, or D. 

Many such language families can be recognized, and the languages 
within each exhibit stnking formal correspondences - in their phonol- 
ogy, morphology, overall structure, and vocabulary - that link them 
together. 

One of the earliest language families to be recognized, and thus the 
most thoroughly investigated of all to date,1s the one that Greek belongs 
to, the one knownas the Indo-European language family. The source lan- 
guage, generally called “Proto-Indo-European,” was spoken some 6,500 
years ago (see 11.2) and has given rise to several hundred languages, in 
ten major branches. In the sections that follow, these ten branches are 
enumerated, bnef mention of some minor languages is made, the inter- 
relationships among these languages are discussed, and the evidence 


linking the Indo-European languages together is presented. 


1 The major branches of Indo-European 


The ten major branches of the Indo-European family are listed here 
roughly in the order of their location East-to-West at the point of their 
first attestation, with an indication of the oldest representative lan- 
guages in each and their earliest attestation (generally literary in nature). 


1.1 Tocharian ‘Two closely related languages, generally referred to 
simply as Tochanan A and Tochanan B, make up this easternmost 
branch of Indo-European. Though extinct by the tenth century AD, 
these languages were discovered in documents dating from the sixth to 
eighth centuries ap that were found in the central Asian region of 
Chinese Turkestan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centunes. 


1.2 Indo-Iranian ‘This branch, consisting now of hundreds of 
modern languages found mainly in south Asia, is represented by two 
large sub-groups, Iranian and Indic (also known as Indo-Aryan), both 
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with important ancient testimony. The earliest attested Iranian lan- 
guages are Old Persian, known from rock-cut inscriptions of the 
Achaemenid kings in the sixth to fourth centuries BC, and Avestan, the 
sacred language of Zoroastrianism, known from orally transmitted texts 
from at least as early as the seventh century Bc (see v.8). On the Indic 
side, the major representative is Sanskrit, which in its most archaic 
form, known as Vedic, is the language of the orally transmitted sacred 
Hindu texts, the Vedas, the oldest being the Rig Veda, conventionally 
dated to about 1200 Bc. A vast literature in the highly archaic Vedic 
Sanskrit and in the somewhat later Classical Sansknt, dating from the 
sixth century, including detailed native grammatical treatises, makes 
this language especially important for Indo-European studies. 


1.3 Armenian ‘Though showing considerable dialect diversity, this 
branch is represented essentially by a single language, Armenian, 
spoken now mainly in the Armenian Republic and in eastern Turkey, 
and attested from the fifth century ap through Bible translations into 
what is referred to as Classical Armenian. 


1.4 Anatolian Several of the ancient languages of Anatolia, in what 
is now Turkey, came to light in the early twentieth century in cuneiform 
archives discovered at Bogazkéy, east of Ankara, and were soon recog- 
nized as Indo-European languages. Though the oldest of these is 
Palaic, an extinct language even in the eighteenth century Bc, the best 
represented by far is Hittite, attested from the seventeenth century BC 
up through the thirteenth century Bc. Also important are Luwian, con- 
temporaneous with Hittite but spoken into the first millennium Bc, and 
Lycian (see v.6, v1.6) and Lydian (see v.7), both attested from as early 
as the fifth century Bc. All of the Indo-European Anatolian languages 


were extinct by late Hellenistic times. 


1.5 Greek Like Armenian, Greek is essentially a single language 
throughout its long history, yet constitutes a separate and distinct 
branch of Indo-European, though it too has considerable dialect diver- 
sity at all points in its history. Greek is attested first in Linear B texts 
from (perhaps) as early as 1400 BC (see 11.15, 111.2), with the later 
Homeric texts showing considerable archaism as well (see 111.9). 


1.6 Albanian  Attested quite late, only from the fifteenth century aD, 
Albanian, in its two major dialects Geg and Tosk, is a separate branch 
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of the Indo-European family. Its prehistory is most unclear, though 
some connection with an ancient language of the Balkans, possibly 
Illyrian (see v.3) or Thracian (see v.2), is often assumed. 


1.7 Balto-Slavic This branch consists of two well-represented sub- 
groups, the Baltic languages and the Slavic languages. Grouping them 
together into a single branch is somewhat controversial but is generally 
accepted and is justified by some significant innovations they share, 
particularly in the accentual realm. The oldest attested representative 
of Baltic is the now extinct Old Prussian, attested from the fourteenth 
century AD, but the most substantial documentation for Baltic comes 
from Lithuanian and Latvian, both attested from the sixteenth century 
and still spoken today. The Slavic languages are attested from the ninth 
century AD, with the earliest text being a Bible translation prepared, at 
the invitation of the ruler of Moravia, by Cynl and Methodius of 
Thessalonica writing in a southern Slavic dialect now referred to as Old 
Church Slavonic. 


1.8 Germanic Three sub-groups with important older representa- 
tion make up the Germanic branch of Indo-European. The earliest 
attested Germanic is found in the so-called “Runic” inscriptions from 
as early as the second century AD, though the evidence is sparse com- 
pared to the rich literary material of later centuries. Earliest among this 
richer documentation is Gothic, the sole (and now extinct) representa- 
tive of East Germanic, attested first through a fourth-century ap Bible 
translation. West Germanic is represented by Old English, attested 
from the seventh century aD, and by Old High German, attested from 
the eighth century. North Germanic is attested earliest in Old Norse, 
from the twelfth century. 


1.9 Italic Along with Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, and Greek, the other 
branch of Indo-European with substantial attestation from before the 
common era is Italic, covering many of the languages spoken in ancient 
Italy. The primary representative of this branch is Latin, attested first in 
the sixth century Bc through short inscriptions with much more exten- 
sive documentation coming in the third century Bc and later (and note 
Latin’s modern offshoots, the so-called “Romance” languages). Other 
Italic languages include Faliscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, all somewhat 
spottily attested and rendered extinct in ancient times by the spread of 
(Roman) Latin. 
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1.10 Celtic The westernmost branch of Indo-European at the time of 
its first attestation is the group of Celtic languages. Although Celtic lan- 
guages were spoken over much of the western European continent in 
ancient times, with traces attested in Gaulish and Celtiberian inscrip- 
tions from as early as the third century Bc (see v.15), the main represen- 
tatives of this branch are found in the Bnitish Isles. The most important 
Celtic language for Indo-European studies is Old Irish, attested in 
short inscriptions from the fourth and fifth centuries aD and in exten- 
sive literary documents from the eighth century; Welsh, too, is impor- 
tant, attested also from the eighth century. 


2 Some minor Indo-European languages 


Besides the languages mentioned above, there are several rather poorly 
attested languages which are clearly part of the Indo-European family, 
to judge from what the scanty remains reveal about their vocabulary and 
grammar, but whose place in the family is not at all clear. Among these 
are the two languages mentioned above in connection with Albanian, 
Thracian (see v.2), and Illyrian (see v.3), for which the evidence con- 
sists mainly of place names, personal names, and some occasional 
words mentioned in ancient testimony. Additional “Restsprachen,” as 
these are sometimes called due to their residual nature, include 
Phrygian (known mainly through tomb inscriptions in Asia Minor from 
the sixth and seventh centuries Bc and the second to fourth centuries 
AD; see V.4), Messapic (a non-Italic Indo-European language of ancient 
Italy, attested in inscriptions from the sixth to the first centuries BC), 
Macedonian (the first language of Philip’s ancient empire in what is 
now northern Greece, known mainly through glosses in late Hellenistic 
Greek lexicographical works and personal names; but see also 111.6) 
and several others even more spottily attested. For the most part, these 
languages add little to our overall understanding of the Indo-European 
family, though new finds may change that situation. 


3 The evidence uniting the Indo-European languages 


As mentioned above, what provides the basis for positing an Indo- 
European family and for relating the various languages listed in sec- 
tions 1 and 21s a set of striking correspondences of form among all these 
languages. These correspondences come at all levels of grammar, 
involving the sounds, the morphology, the lexicon, and the syntax. An 
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especially significant aspect of these correspondences is that those 
involving sounds are regular, internally consistent (in the sense that 
they generally do not conflict with one another), and exemplified each 
by a large number of matching words and morphemes across the 
various languages, and that the matching words and morphemes show 
parallels in meaning and/or grammatical function. 

For example, the words in the various languages for “father,” shown 
in (1) below, reveal several correspondences of sounds, as listed in (2), 
all of which recur in other sets of compared words, as indicated in bold- 
face in (3), some in different positions, showing they are to be defined 
more broadly (forms from languages not represented in (1) and (2) are 
given in parentheses in (3)); the forms in (3) also provide other (recur- 
ring) correspondences, some of which are indicated in (4). 

(NOTE: @ = the absence of a sound in the relevant position; also, not 
all the languages are represented in these lists, though with other words 
they would be, and matenial irrelevant for the comparison is in paren- 
theses; some simplification, e.g. regarding the Germanic reflexes in cor- 
respondences involving t/th, has been necessary here, though with no 
distortion of the overall results): 


(1) “father”: Toch. B pacer = Skt. patar- = Arm. hayr = Gk. natéo- = 
Eng. father = Lat. pater = Old Iv. athair 
(2) a. word-initial position: p=p=h=x=f=p=9 
word-medial position: c= = t 
r 


b t=y=t 

c. stem-final position: =r=r=Q=r=rer 

d. vowels: G@=i=a=a=a=a=a 
e=a=Q=c=a=e=al 


(3) a. “mother”: Toch. B macer = Skt. matar- = Arm. mayr = Gk. 
untée- = Eng. mother = Lat. mater = Old Ir. mathazr (and note 
also Alb. motré (“sister”) = Lith. mét(ina) = Old Church Slav. 
mati). 

b. “feather, wing”: Skt. pat(t)ra- = Gk. atego- = Old Eng. 
fether. 

c. “heat, hot”: Skt. fap(as) = Lat. tep(-idus) = Old Iv. te@(-é) (and 
note also Old Church Slav. fop(t-)). 

d. “seven”: Toch. B suké- = Skt. sapt(-a) = Gk. éxt(a) = Lat. 
sept(em) (and note also Hitt. sipt(am-) = Alb. sht(até) = Lath. 
septyni) 

e. “build”: Skt. fak/(-s-) = Gk. téx,-tov-) “builder” = Lat. tek(-s- 
ere) [spelled tex-ere] “weave” (and note also Hitt. fak(s-) = Old 
Church Slav. tes(atz)). 
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f. “night”: Skt. nakt(-am) = Gk. vuxt- = Old Eng. nihé- = Lat. 
noct- = Old Ir. (i-n)nocht (and note also Hitt. nek”t- = Alb. 
nat(é)). 

g. “who/what/which (of two)”: Toch. B £,se = Skt ka(-taras) = 
(onic) Gk. x6(-tego0s) = Alb. kush = Old Church Slav. ko(-tery;- 
) = Old Eng. hwe(-ther) = Osc. pii(-teret) = Old Ir. cfa (and note 
also Hitt. k”2s = Lat. k”zs [spelled guzs]). 

a. m=m=m=m=m(etc.) 

b. n=n=n=n<(etc.) 

c. s=s=s(etc.) 

d. Sanskrit/Hittite/Greek/Albanian/Latin k = Tocharian k, = 
Germanic h“. 


Evidence like this can be multiplied, giving sets of interlocking 
sound correspondences across all the branches that would be hard to 
explain by reference to chance, borrowing, or universality, leaving 
genetic relationship as the only explanation. The matchings of form 
and meaning are especially significant, all the more so when they 
involve recurring irregular patterns; for instance, the substitution 
evident in the English positive/comparative pair good/better is matched 
by German gut/besser; thus confirming a Germanic sub-grouping, and 
the vowel-ful singular (“he/she is”) vs. vowel-less plural forms (“they 
are”) of the present tense of “be” in (5) is similarly conclusive of a 
genetic relationship among the various languages, indicating a linguis- 
tic family: 


(5) Skt. as-te/s-anti = Hitt. es-t'2/(a)s-ants = (Doric) Gk. éo-tifévti = 
Old Church Slav. jes-é?/s-g¢?. 


This evidence grows stronger when other forms are added in, such 
as the singular forms Toch. B ste or Lith. és-éz, for these then constitute 
matchings like those in (3), except that they involve not just lexical items 
but grammatical markers as well, e.g., third person singular present -tz 
= -t2 = -u1, etc., third person plural present -anéz = -ant*s = -evt, etc. 

Besides confirming the Indo-European family unity, these corre- 
spondences and matchings allow for the reconstruction of the sounds 
and forms of the parent language Proto-Indo-European, the reasoning 
being that the testimony of the offspring languages gives some insight 
into what the starting point must have been like. Thus Proto-Indo- 
European lexical items and grammatical markers corresponding to the 
forms above are generally reconstructed as in (6), where the asterisk (*) 
indicates a reconstructed form: 
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(6) *pater- “father,” *mater- “mother,” *pet-(e)ro- “feather,” *tep(os) 
“heat, hot,” *sept(e)m- “seven,” *tek-s- “build,” *nek’’t- “night,” 
*k"o/t- “who, what,” *-¢ero- (comparative; originally contrastive “x 
as opposed to y”), *-s “nom. sing.,” *es- “be,” *-é¢ “third pers. 
sing.,” *-ontz “third pers. pl.” 


Much more detailed and extensive reconstruction of Proto-Indo- 
European forms is possible once a greater amount of data is considered 
from other correspondences and matchings. 

The overall evidence of these parallels among the Indo-European 
languages also allows for closer relationships to be discerned among 
the different branches (just as Balto-Slavic in effect links two sub-sub- 
groups together into a single branch). This is especially true when two 
or more branches share the same feature which is innovative with 
respect to the proto-language starting point. These dialectal groupings 
within Indo-European are, however, quite controversial and not well 
worked out. Still, Italic and Celtic show special affinities, as do Greek 
and Armenian, and Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian, to name a few sug- 
gestive Indo-European internal groupings. 


4 Conclusion: Beyond Indo-European? 


The unity of the Indo-European family is beyond question and its rec- 
ognition is one of the crowning successes of nineteenth and twentieth 
century comparative linguistics. Questions still remain, however, as to 
the exact membership of the family, for with some poorly attested 
ancient languages, most notably Etruscan, spoken in ancient Italy (see 
v .g), there simply is not enough positive evidence to count it among the 
Indo-European languages. More tantalizing yet is the question of 
deeper connections that Indo-European enters into, for just as the 
various branches of Indo-European are related to one another, having 
sprung from Proto-Indo-European, so too is it reasonable to suppose 
that Indo-European is related to other language families, at a greater 
time depth, and that it is merely a branch of a larger “super-family.” 
And, there are suggestive parallels and correspondences that have led 
to many hypotheses. A favorite candidate for such a linkage with Indo- 
European is the Uralic family (including Finnish, Hungarian, 
Samoyed, and others), and a connection with Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic, 
etc.; see V.1, V.17) has also been argued for. More broadly, many con- 
sider Indo-European to be part of a large family, often called Nostratic. 
that includes Uralic, Hamito-Semitic, Kartvelian, among others. Such 
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connections are controversial, for they are difficult to prove conclu- 
sively, but it is clear that Proto-Indo-European cannot simply have 
emerged ex nzhilo 6,500 years ago; the origin of language is just too 
much farther back in the distant past for Proto-Indo-European to be 
viewed as being at the dawn of human language (about the genesis of 
language see 1.5,1.6, and 11.2). 
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2 ‘The Indo-European language family: 
The historical question 


J. P. MALLORY 


The existence of any language family presupposes that there were once 
speakers of the original proto-language (see 11.1) and so it is hardly sur- 
prising that the question of both the origins and dispersals of the Indo- 
European family has been the subject of over two centuries of 
discussion and debate. Scholars (and the not so scholarly) have 
attempted to place the homeland of the Indo-Europeans from the 
North Pole to the South Pole and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
oceans. They have sought the earliest Indo-Europeans among the 
Neanderthals of Europe some 100,000 years ago or as recently as 1600 
BC when chariot warfare expanded across the eastern Mediterranean. 
Certain theones and models have held sway for decades only to be 
replaced by others and there is still no universally accepted solution to 
the problem of locating the “homeland” of the Indo-Europeans or 
charting the dispersals of the various language stocks into their historic 
seats (see II.1). 

The reasons for this lack of consensus are both various and formid- 
able. The question posed is deceptively straightforward: where were 
the speakers of the Indo-European language family immediately before 
it began to dissolve into its historically attested stocks such as Greek, 
Iranian, Old Indic, Italic, etc.? Although the question concerns a lin- 
guistic entity, it also concerns its existence in prehistory before the 
advent of any written documents. The answer to such a question then 
demands a level of both geographical and chronological precision that 
no study of language can confidently answer itself. Although there may 
be linguists who claim otherwise, there is no purely linguistic method 
of confidently assigning prehistoric languages to a geographical loca- 
tion as any attempt to do so invariably requires some form of 
confirmation. In the case of a language that predates the emergence of 
written records, we are talking about the prehistoric record and the 
only means of examining this source is through archaeology, i.e., the 
study of archaeological or human remains. Yet it must be also admitted 
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that there is no certain link between language on the one hand and the 
cultures defined by archaeologists, based on house types, burials, 
ceramics, etc., or physical types defined by anthropologists. All of this 
should caution us against accepting any particular solution to Indo- 
European origins, no matter how widely held. Yet the temptation to 
seek an answer is so great that there are a number of theories which do 
command widespread support. 


The problem of time 


The various solutions to the Indo-European problem differ both with 
respect to the place of origin and the date of Indo-European dispersals. 
Although it is sometimes ignored, the date of dispersal is absolutely 
critical since we cannot actually resolve the problem unless both the 
place and the date of expansions are correct. For example, it may be 
accurate to attribute the appearance of Greek inscriptions and architec- 
ture in Sicily and southern Italy to a movement of Greeks from the 
Aegean but if one were to attribute this movement to refugees fleeing in 
1471 after the Fall of Constaatinople, the entire model would collapse. 
It is not just that the date of this hypothetical westward movement of 
the Greeks is wrong but also the entire culture from which this move- 
ment is being derived, 1.e., late Byzantine rather than archaic Greek 
culture. In short, one cannot discuss where a prehistoric language was 
spoken unless one also knows when it was spoken. 

The earliest written evidence for Indo-European appears in 
Anatolia with names recorded in Assyrian trading colonies about 2000 
BC and so we know that at least some of the continuum of Proto-Indo- 
European had already diverged by that time. Linguists would generally 
agree that dispersals and linguistic division should have been under- 
way then by about 2500 Bc if not somewhat earlier. Dating the begin- 
ning of Indo-European dispersals is much more difficult and there can 
be no question of a precise date since language change is a process and 
not a specific event in time and place. It is generally held that 
differentiation between different Indo-European speakers would have 
begun as the area of their distribution increased in size so that lack of 
intercommunication between speakers both permitted and encouraged 
greater and greater regional variation. This is a dynamic process which 
probably required many centuries and the degree of differentiation 
would vary from one region to another. In short, the process of 
differentiation could not possibly be described with the precision that 
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an archaeologist, for example, employs in describing the time and place 
of an archaeological culture. The best that can be done is to examine 
the cultural content of those words which appear to be so widely shared 
among the different Indo-European stocks that we can confidently 
assign them to the proto-language before it had seen major linguistic 
divisions (after the major dialects developed we would encounter loan- 
words, borrowed according to phonetic systems different from that of 
inherited words). The reconstructed Indo-European vocabulary (see 
also 11.3) is in best accord with what might be termed either a late 
Neolithic or early Bronze Age culture. It possessed the names for the 
basic domestic animals and plants as well as the technology for cultiva- 
tion, including the yoke and the plough. It also offers solid evidence for 
reconstructing various parts of a wheeled vehicle. As these are known 
nowhere in Eurasia before about 4000 BC, this would seem to offer an 
approximate date after which Indo-European expansions could have 
occurred. But since expansions may have preceded marked dialectical 
differences, one must extend the earliest starting date for Indo- 
European dispersals somewhat earlier, e.g., perhaps 4500 BC. In 
general then, the initiation of Indo-European fragmentation is set to the 
period ca. 4500-2500 BC. 

The consequences of setting the date of expansions later than 2500 
BC are self-evident: one can hardly begin Indo-European expansions 
on the eve of the earliest historically attested Indo-European languages 
(Anatolian, Mycenaean, Indo-Iranian), i.e., the Late Bronze Age, since 
that would permit no time whatsoever for their differentiation. It is 
more difficult to determine the earlier date although there are clearly 
temporal constraints. For example, the Indo-European languages 
permit us to reconstruct a word for the “horse,” and here it is immate- 
rial whether we mean “wild” or “domestic” horse since there are 
certain areas of Eurasia where the horse is not native and its earliest 
appearance is clearly associated with the introduction of the domestic 
variety. Greece, for example, shows no certain evidence of the horse 
before the Middle Bronze Age, i.e., after ca. 2000 BC. To explain the 
presence of the Indo-European word for “horse” in Mycenaean (2-qo) 
or Greek immog (cf. Old Ir. ech, Lat. equus, Skt. asva-, etc.) it is most 
logical to assume that either the linguistic ancestors of the Greeks 
entered Greece with the horse in their possession or they could have 
entered after the horse was introduced and gave it their own inherited 
name. What is very difficult to accept is that they had entered Greece 
several thousand years earlier than the horse (or wheeled vehicles, etc.). 
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If, for example, one were to suggest that the Indo-Europeans had 
entered Greece about 7000 BC, then we would have to presume that 
they remained in Greece for 3,000 years without experiencing linguis- 
tic change and then, when the horse was introduced, they gained the 
word for it from another PIE group who also articulated the word in 
such a way that we regard it as inherited rather than borrowed from 
another IE language. 


Homeland solutions 


Despite the wide variety of homeland solutions (see Fig. 7), many of 
them can be subsumed into four general models which can be arranged 
in chronological order, earliest to most recent in terms of the proposed 
date of Indo-European dispersions (see Fig. 8a-d). 

The earliest model would set the Proto-Indo-Europeans to a broad 
area of Europe, extending from the southern shores of the Baltic to the 
Black and Caspian seas (see Fig. 8a). Such a theory unites two different 
environments — the mixed agricultural temperate regions of northern 
and east-central Europe and the more mobile pastoral regimes of the 
steppe and forest-steppe of the southern Ukraine and Russia - into a 
major linguistic entity. It suggests that as it is impossible to demonstrate 
a major population movement from one of the zones to the other, they 
must have both been included in the Proto-Indo-European homeland 
which should be set to the Mesolithic (before ca. 6000 Bc). The 
European languages would then have dispersed southwards into the 
Aegean, Mediterranean, and Atlantic from north central Europe while 
their linguistic cousins spread eastwards from the steppelands to carry 
their languages into Asia. This theory is very difficult to reconcile with 
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Figure 7 Suggested locations 
for the original homeland of 
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Figures 8 a-d The four main 
approaches concerning the 
original homeland of the 


Indo-Europeans 
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the evidence for the mixed agricultural economy, much 
less the possession of late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age 
technology which can hardly be attributed to hunter- 
gatherers of the Mesolithic. Moreover, there are no 
archaeological grounds whatsoever for treating this 
proposed homeland as a cultural unit; the homeland 
here is merely an attempt to reconcile opposing theo- 
ries which set the homeland in either northern Europe 
or the steppelands by arbitrarily drawing a border 
about the both. 

The next horizon associates the spread of the Indo- 
Europeans with the dispersal of agriculture from 
Anatolia through Europe, beginning about 7000 Bc 
(see Fig. 8b). This model argues that the only evidence 
for massive population movement in the archaeological 
record would be the “wave of advance” of farming 
communities whose population levels would have 
increased far more rapidly than existing hunter-gath- 
erer populations in Europe. Here the homeland 1s set 
somewhere in Anatolia and famous Neolithic sites 
such as Catal Hiiyiik are held up as examples of Proto- 
Indo-European settlements. According to this model, 
the Indo-European languages would have been carnied 
west out of Anatolia, first to Greece and the Balkans 
(whence the IE language of this region), from Greece to 
Italy (Italic) and from the Balkans north along the 
Danube toward western and northern Europe. The 
Asiatic languages are primarily explained by a move- 
ment of agriculturalists to the western steppe regions 
where they became more specialized pastoralists and 
then moved east into the Asiatic steppe and descended 
during the Bronze and Iron Ages into Iran and India. 
Some have argued that the actual limits of IE dispersals 
were initially confined to the Aegean and southeast Europe and part of 
the Danube as the rest of Europe received its agricultural economy by 
a more gradual process involving native populations rather than by 
intrusive farming communities. This variant sees the spread of the 
Indo-European languages to the peripheries of Europe as a later 
process of the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
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The Anatolian theory, at least in its earliest form, suffers some of the 
drawbacks of the Mesolithic model in that it sets IE expansions at least 
several millennia earlier than the evolution of some of the reconstructed 
cultural vocabulary of Proto-Indo-Europeans from the Atlantic to 
beyond the Urals by 4000 Bc and still expect that all speakers would 
gain the same words for wheeled vehicles, or it would place the Indo- 
Europeans in lands such as Greece several thousand years before we 
would have any archaeological evidence for items preserved in the IE 
vocabulary, e.g., horse, vehicles. In addition, the particular dialectal 
relations between the IE stocks does not appear to be accommodated 
in a theory which would postulate a chain of IE dialects such as 
Anatolian > Greek > Italic. 

A third theory situates the homeland in central Europe, generally the 
Danube area but also possibly the Balkans (but not Greece) whence IE 
dispersals are postulated for the later Neolithic (see Fig. 8c). Such a 
theory relies to some extent on the fact that the center of “gravity” of 
the IE languages, i.e., the area where we find the greatest number of 
stocks, tends to be eastern Europe. Archaeologically, this theory would 
require later migrations during the Bronze and Iron Ages to explain the 
Indo-Europeans of peripheral Europe and Asia. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of this theory is that it is impossible to explain the Indo- 
Europeans of Asia with this model, 1.e., there is really no evidence for 
a movement of native Neolithic populations in Europe eastward into 
the steppelands. 

The final theory which enjoys considerable support is the so-called 
“Kurgan solution,” which takes its name from the Russian word for 
“barrow.” It proposes that the Indo-Europeans disperse late in the 
Neolithic or Bronze Age, ca. 4500-3500 BC, from a homeland in the 
steppelands of Europe, 1.e., the Ukraine and south Russia (see Fig. 8d). 
The course of IE dispersals can be traced through the evidence of 
steppe-like bunals under kurgans which are found later in the Balkans, 
representing the initial dispersal of Indo-Europeans into the rest of 
Europe, and eastwards into Kazakhstan which formed the staging area 
for the expansion of the Indo-Iranian languages. 

While the archaeological support for this theory is substantial in 
the lower Danube area (as far as the Tisza river in Hungary) and in 
the eastern and central Balkans, it is more difficult to sustain beyond 
this region since there is no clear replication of steppe characteristics 
further south than Bulgaria or further west than Hungary. Generally, 
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the regions peripheral to the initial expansion area are brought into 
the Kurgan solution by appealing to more generalized characteristics, 
e.g., domestic horses, wheeled vehicles, fortified enclosures, none of 
which may be a clear marker of either population movement or lan- 


guage dispersal. 


The Indo-Europeanization of Greece 


It should be clear then that any discussion of the ongins of Indo- 
Europeans in Greece rests very much on where one wishes to place the 
Indo-European homeland and when one wishes to attribute dispersals 
of the Indo-European languages. The most thoroughgoing cultural 
change in Greece during the relevant periods is the transition from 
hunting-gathering to settled agriculture but, as we have seen above, this 
process would appear to have occurred mulennia before the actual 
arrival of Indo-Europeans in Greece. All subsequent arguments for 
population movements into Greece are built on far less evidence. This 
situation, it should be emphasized, is the case for most Indo-European 
peoples and even the model of Neolithic dispersals from Anatolia ulti- 
mately has to attribute the spread of Indo-European languages to Iran 
and India to similarly ephemeral Bronze Age and Iron Age migrations. 

After the establishment of a Neolithic economy in Greece, the next 
“window” for a migration may be the period ca. 3500-3000 BC. At this 
time there appears the formation of both architectural and ceramic 
koine that linked the western steppe regions with the Balkans and north- 
west Anatolia. This can be found in some instances with the emergence 
of stone built citadels (Troy, Ezero, Mikhajlovka) or ceramic styles that 
link northwest Anatolia with the rest of the Balkans and even parts of 
east central Europe. If this “interaction” sphere were Indo-European, tt 
would provide a staging area for subsequent Indo-European move- 
ments into Greece. The ceramic and architectural evidence for such 
movements is not strong at this period but the appearance of copper 
and bronze triangular daggers, argued to be part of status equipment, 
would link Greece to its more northerly neighbors. 

The next horizon for which intrusions have been sought is the 
break between Early Helladic II and Early Helladic III, 1.e., ca. 
2300-2200 BC. Those who seek the eariiest Proto-Greeks in this 
period base their argument on the evidence of destruction horizons on 
Greek settlements, the appearance of new ceramic types, the appeal- 
ance of double-roomed houses with apsidal ends which have affinities 
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with more northerly cultures, and a few other objects of even less 
certain significance. 

The final window for Indo-European intrusions has been set to the 
period immediately prior to the emergence of the Mycenaeans, 1.e., in 
the transition from the Middle to Late Bronze Age ca. 1600 BC (see also 
11.7). Arguments for intrusions at this time derive primarily from two 
sources: the foreign character of the Mycenaean burials and the appear- 
ance of the chariot at this time. The Mycenaean burials with their shaft 
graves and wide assortment of status goods have been seen by some to 
reflect a total break with earlier Greek burial traditions. While all are 
agreed that the burials from Mycenae reflect the upper stratum of Late 
Bronze Age society, those who argue for Greek intrusions at this time 
emphasize that as the Mycenaean burials have no analogies in Greece 
itself, they must derive from somewhere else (although there is no 
single creditable source for the Mycenaean burials). What is empha- 
sized, however, is that the burials show the type of investment in dis- 
playing the wealth and status of the deceased that we find in eastern 
Europe at the same time. The eclectic assortment of burial items from 
a wide range of sources (amber from the Baltic, vessels from the Levant) 
argue for a society that was capable of exploiting distant exchange net- 
works. It has been argued that they achieved their power through the 
use of the war-chariot, which they employed to superimpose them- 
selves on the indigenous population of Greece. The source of these 
chariots has been sought both in eastern Anatolia and north of the 
Black Sea, both which seem to be quite distant. The earliest chariots 
are perhaps those of the Volga-Ural region which offer disc-shaped 
bridle pieces which are analogous to those found in Mycenaean 
Greece. It is the lack of intermediate sites offering comparable material 
that makes it difficult, however, to accept that either the chariot or those 
buried in the shaft graves must have derived from outside of Greece. As 
the chariot spread among a variety of different languages and language 
families in the Near East, the presumption that its expansion necessar- 
ily reflects an ethnic or linguistic movement is hard to sustain. There 
may have been intrusions at the beginning of Late Bronze Age but these 
have certainly not been demonstrated in the archaeological record. 
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Introduction 


The reconstruction of the Indo-European language is usually under- 
stood to presuppose that there once existed an Indo-European speech 
community who shared a homogeneous culture and civilization. Many 
attempts have been made to elucidate the nature of that civilization both 
through examination of the reconstructed picture of the Indo- 
European language and through comparison of the mythology, culture, 
or poetic traditions of speakers of Indo-European languages. Unfortu- 
nately, the results of these examinations are often highly speculative and 
much of the material allows several different explanations. 


Reconstruction of material culture through the lexicon 


The reconstructed vocabulary of Indo-European is a suitable starting 
point for investigations into Indo-European civilization (see 11.2). It is 
possible to reconstruct a fairly large number of lexical items for Indo- 
European from comparison of words in the daughter languages (see 
11.1). Reconstructions of vocabulary are most secure when a term 1s 
preserved in three or more different branches of Indo-European separ- 
ated geographically from each other. For example, the Greek noun 
céeoteov “plough” and the verb éQ6w “I plough” correspond in form 
and meaning to equivalent forms in Latin (aratrum “plough,” aro “I 
plough”), Old Irish (arathar “plough” and airim “I plough”), 
Armenian (arawr “plough”) and other languages, although, perhaps 
significantly, not the Indo-Iranian group. Consequently we can recon- 
struct a lexical root “plough” as an item in the Indo-European vocabu- 
lary. In similar fashion it is possible to reconstruct Indo-European 
lexical items for a number of different concepts, including culturally 
significant artifacts or items of flora anc fauna. 

I shall set forth some of the results of investigations of this kind 
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below, but a note of caution is first necessary. This method of research 
into Indo-European civilization does have several drawbacks. Firstly, 
we have no way of knowing the status ofa vocabulary item in the culture 
of the speakers of the language in which it occurs. Although we can 
reconstruct the word for “plough,” we do not know whether this means 
that the Indo-Europeans actually practiced the cultivation of crops or 
whether the term was only used to describe the activities of agricultu- 
ralists with whom they came into contact. There are parallel cases in 
modern times where a word for “plough” is found in the language of 
the non-agricultural nomadic Romany people. 

Secondly, in many languages words change their meaning over time 
or are lost from the language altogether. These changes and disappear- 
ances may lead to false conclusions. For example, it is not possible to 
reconstruct a word for “milk” in Indo-European; the Greek term ydaAa 
can only be connected to Latin lac (and even this connection raises 
problems), and other languages show various different terms. However, 
several languages share cognate terms for “butter” and “cheese” and a 
verbal root meaning “to milk,” so it is likely that the Indo-Europeans 
were familiar with milk, even if it is not possible to reconstruct a single 
lexical item for it. 

A third problem arises in cases where widespread changes in culture 
lead to independent changes of meaning in different languages, which 
may give the impression that the new meaning 1s in fact inhented. For 
example, in many modern European languages the existing term for 
“drive” applied to a horse-drawn vehicle was taken over for the 
meaning of “to drive a car” after the introduction of motorized trans- 
port. Since we know when the motorcar was invented we can avoid 
making the mistake of saying that there was a word meaning “drive a 
car” 500 years ago. However, this sort of mistake is much more difficult 
to avoid in discussions of prehistory. Take, for example, the lexical root 
*weg"- which is used in Indo-European languages to describe horse- 
drawn or ox-drawn transport (it is from this root that the Greek word 
dxyog “chariot” and the Latin word vehiculum “chariot” derive). 
Despite the application of this root to horse-drawn vehicles, we cannot 
know whether the Indo-Europeans themselves used horses (see also 
11.2). Archaeological evidence suggests that ox-drawn transport is 
earlier than horse-drawn and consequently to reconstruct an Indo- 
European horse-drawn chariot may be an anachronism. We do not 
know the date of Indo-European civilization (beyond the fact that it is 
almost certainly earlier than 2500 BC; see also 11.2), so even if the 
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findings of archaeology could tell us the exact date when horse-drawn 
transport was introduced, we would still be unsure whether it was 
known to the Indo-Europeans. 

Bearing these limitations in mind what follows is a short synopsis of 
some Indo-European vocabulary which is often taken to be significant 
for the light it throws on the material culture of the Indo-Europeans. 

Several scholars have suggested that the Indo-Europeans were a 
semi-nomadic people relying on wheeled transport, and the recon- 
struction of anumber of vocabulary items in the sphere of chariots and 
wagons gives some support to this hypothesis: “nde” (in a chanot): 

*weg'-, Gk. dyos “chariot”; “wheel”: *kek“lo-, Gk. xvxdoc; “axle” 
*h eks-, Gk. d&wv; “yoke”: *yugo-, Gk. Cuyov, and others. It is probable 
that they had domesticated animals, and shared words for “cow”: 
*o¥ow-, Gk. Bots; “sheep”: *ow7-, Gk. dic; “horse”: *ekwo-, Gk. inxog; 
“pig”: *su-, Gk. vc; and “dog”: *kun-, Gk. xbwv are well attested across 
the Indo-European languages. The Indo-Europeans may also have 
benefited from what archaeologists have termed the “secondary prod- 
ucts” revolution, that is the technology of cheese- and butter-making 
(reconstructed terms for “to milk”, Gk. duédyw, and perhaps “butter” 
and “cheese”, Gk. tvgdc), bee-keeping (the inherited word for “honey” 
is preserved in Gk. wéAt), brewing and fermentation (a word for an alco- 
holic drink, possibly originally of made from fermented honey, is pre- 
served in Gk. wé6v), and the preparation of woollen cloth for clothing 
(note Gk. teaivw “to weave,” véw “to spin,” derived from Indo- 
European). However, there are crucial gaps in our vocabulary items 
covering these technologies: for example the Indo-European words for 
“milk” (discussed above) and “bee” are not known. 

Other vocabulary evidence suggests that the Indo-Europeans also 
had knowledge of settlements and buildings. A word for “house” is pre- 
served in Greek S0u0c; the word for “door” in 6voa; the Greek words 
for “city-wall” and “house-wall”, tetyos and totyoc, derive from a root 
meaning “smear” but used to designate walls in several Indo-European 
languages and this could be taken as evidence that the original walls 
were constructed from mud or wattle and daub. 

There are some shared Indo-European words for metals, including 
“silver” (formed from the root *h,rg-, compare Gk. dégyveos), “gold” 
(although Gk. yovods is a non-Indo-European loanword; see v.1), and 
possibly “copper” or “bronze”; but unfortunately the formation and 
meaning of these words also makes their status in the Indo-European 
lexicon open to doubt. The Greek word for “silver,” for example, 
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shows a different suffix to the Latin term argentum, and it is possible 
that the Greek and Latin terms evolved separately from a root meaning 
“shining, white” (the original meaning is preserved in the Greek adjec- 
tive doyoc “flashing, white”). 


Reconstruction of mental culture through the lexicon 


The reconstruction of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans 
through the vocabulary gives us little insight which we might not have 
been able to surmise from archaeological excavations. Many scholars, 
particularly in recent years, have concerned themselves more with the 
reconstruction of the mental culture: the ideas and beliefs of the speak- 
ers of Indo-European and the institutions and structures of their 
society. However, such terminology is even more difficult to recon- 
struct for Indo-European. Terms relating to material culture, such as 
“plough,” “weave,” or “honey,” are unlikely to show significant varia- 
tion in meaning in the languages which retain them; if a society pre- 
serves the same technology, the vocabulary is likely to be preserved 
also. However, the vocabulary relating to mental culture shows far 
greater variation in meaning from language to language, perhaps 
because the older ideological and social patterns of society have under- 
gone more widespread reinterpretations and changes. This is even the 
case with the organization of family structure: a term such as Greek 
avewios “cousin” is etymologically related to terms which mean 
“nephew” or “grandson” in other languages (the related Latin word, 
nepos, can mean either “grandson” or, in late Latin, “nephew”). In 
cases such as this we cannot be sure that the word in question originally 
had one or the other meaning, or whether it originally denoted a 
different concept which has been lost. We are left in the paradoxical sit- 
uation that we cannot reconstruct the vocabulary without reconstruct- 
ing the social system, but our only evidence for the social system comes 
from the vocabulary. 

For the reconstruction of Indo-European society it is in fact the 
kinship terminology which has been best studied and where we have 
the fullest and most secure information. Kinship terms appear to be rel- 
atively stable elements in language, and the kinship terms in many 
Indo-European languages show a large number of similarities. Thus we 
are able to reconstruct many of the terms for family relationships, not 
only for the direct blood relations such as “mother” (Gk. pytng) and 
“father” (Gk. xatrQ), but also the terms a wife could use of her relations 
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by marriage: “husband’s mother” and “husband’s father” (Gk. éxved 
and éxveoc), “husband’s brother” (Gk. dare) and “husband’s sister” 
(Gk. yaAac) and even “husband’s brothers’ wives” (Gk. eivatéges). It is 
not possible to reconstruct comparable terms which could be used of a 
wife’s relations. 

However, even in the domain of kinship terminology, the evidence is 
still open to varying explanations. In the case of the words related to 
Greek dvewidc cited above, for example, several scholars have argued 
that the discrepancy between the meanings “grandson” and “nephew” 
can be explained through a kinship system known as the “Omaha” 
type, in which the sister’s son is designated by the same term as the 
son’s son, and similarly the mother’s brother is designated by the same 
term as the grandfather. But the famous French linguist Emile 
Benveniste offered a different reconstruction, explaining the termino- 
logical confusion from a tendency to marriage between “cross-cousins” 
(a man might marry his mother’s brother’s daughter), which had the 
net result that a man’s daughter’s son was also his sister’s son’s son. 
Other scholars have dismissed such reconstructions as speculative and 
over-complex; identical terms for grandson and nephew might be a 
mark of a kinship system of the “Omaha” type or an indication that the 
Indo-Europeans practiced cross-cousin marniage, but it need not be so. 
Modern Italian also shows the same term nzpote for “nephew” 
(brother’s son or sister’s son) and “grandson,” but Italian society does 
not show either an “Omaha” type kinship system, nor a predilection for 
cross-cousin marriage. 


Reconstruction of culture through poetic language 


Over a century ago it was noticed that the Homeric collocation xAéoc 
a&@péitov “imperishable fame,” was exactly comparable to a formula 
found in the Vedic Hymns of ancient India, §rdvas ... dksttam. This has 
led a number of scholars to speculate that it might be possible to recon- 
struct fragments of Indo-European oral poetry which have been passed 
down through the centuries virtually intact to be recorded in the early 
poetic traditions of the daughter languages. From the study of this 
poetic language it may then be possible to build up a picture of Indo- 
European beliefs. Other Greek formulae which have been taken to stem 
directly from Indo-European include the Homeric formulae xi\eo 
évdoav “the glorious deeds of men” and péya xAgos “great fame,” and 
we might be tempted to speculate on the importance of fame in Indo- 
European society when considering these formulae together. 
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However, as we have already seen, there is a danger in all linguistic 
reconstruction of reconstructing too much when two separate, but par- 
allel, developments are mistakenly seen to be shared inheritances from 
the parent language. This danger is especially apparent in the recon- 
struction of Indo-European poetic formulae. Praise is a common motif 
in the oral poetry which survives from pre-Chnistian Indo-European 
societies, both praise for the gods and for the deeds of heroes. The 
poetry itself functions as an assurance of that praise, it guarantees that 
the fame, “the glorious deeds of men,” will not be forgotten but will be 
“reat fame” and “imperishable fame.” These formulae could, of 
course, be direct representatives of an Indo-European motif, but they 
should also be viewed in a wider context. Poetry of praise is not limited 
to Indo-European societies but is widespread in preliterate societies of 
the world, and it is a natural feature of such poetry that it should empha- 
size its own role in spreading and preserving the fame and glory of war- 
riors and champions. Furthermore, poetic traditions are susceptible to 
influence from many different cultures; styles and themes may be bor- 
rowed from neighboring civilizations and it is consequently possible 
that shared themes among the Indo-European poetic traditions arose 
from recent contact, not from shared inheritance. 


Reconstruction of culture through extralinguistic means 


A number of scholars have attempted to reconstruct Indo-European 
civilization through the comparison of the myths and social institu- 
tions of the Indo-European peoples. This comparative research does 
not directly involve the reconstruction of linguistic elements, but 
rather the reconstruction of mythical or social ideology and belief. In 
recent years its most famous practitioner has been the French scholar 
Georges Dumézil who built up a massive body of work centered 
around the reconstruction of the “tripartite ideology” of the Indo- 
Europeans. Dumézil (1992) proposed that the Indo-Europeans separ- 
ated the inhabitants of their society and their mythical gods and heroes 
into three classes or “fonctions”: the first comprised the priests and 
rulers, the second the warriors and the third the farmers and produc- 
ers of goods. This hypothesis served to explain many different social 
institutions and myths in different Indo-European cultures. For 
example, the Greek myth concerning the judgment of Paris was seen 
as a representation of the three different functions: Hera represents the 
priest/ruler class, Athena the warrior class, and Aphrodite, the 
goddess of reproduction, represents the producers. (It might be noted 
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skeptically that Demeter would have fulfilled the role of the third func- 
tion more accurately.) 

Dumézil’s conclusions have found a number of followers, but many 
scholars have not been convinced and have questioned his methods. It 
is not clear that comparative cultural reconstruction is a valid means of 
inquiry into the past. Whereas linguistic reconstruction relies upon a 
cumulation of similarities between words and morphemes which 
cannot be explained in any way other than descent from a common 
ancestor, similarities in myth or social organization can come about in 
many different ways — they can reflect influence from neighboring cul- 
tures or they can reflect independent approaches to universal features 
of human behavior or social organization. Moreover the “functions” 
that Dumézil proposes are of such wide application that they can 
hardly be taken as diagnostic of Indo-European society alone, and 
indeed other scholars have seen similar structures in ancient Near 
Fastern cultures and in early Japan. 


Conclusion 


This survey has tried to present a skeptical overview of what can be said 
about the civilization of the speakers of Proto-Indo-European. Of all 
the different approaches to the reconstruction of Indo-European civil- 
ization which | have mentioned, none is secure or certain, but the 
further the reconstruction is from the purely linguistic, the more open 
it is to doubt. 


4 The genesis of Greek 


J. CLACKSON 


Introduction 


The Greek language derived from the common Indo-European lan- 
guage (“‘Proto-Indo-European”; see 11.1) through a continuous process 
of change over a long period of time. Greek is a result of a culmination 
of separate changes in the sounds, inflectional and derivational endings, 
vocabulary, and syntax made by speakers over hundreds of years. Many 
of the specific changes which occurred between the end of the period 
of “Proto-Indo-European” and the emergence of the Greek language 
can be worked out by a combination of two different methods: working 
backwards in time from the attested forms of Greek to find out which 
changes in the language have occurred most recently; and working for- 
wards in time from the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European formu- 
lated by scholars to find out which elements of the language are new 
developments of Greek, and which continue earlier features. 


Proto-Greek 


The Greek language is an abstraction made from a collection of dialects 
(see 11.24, 111). In classical times the principal dialect groups were West 
Greek (comprising Doric and the dialects of north-west Greece), 
Aeolic, Attic-Ionic and Arcado-Cypriot. The earliest extant form of 
Greek that we have access to, the Mycenaean Greek of the Linear B 
tablets (see 11.15, 111.2), shows that already in the second millennium 
BC Greek was separated into dialects, since Mycenaean had already 
undergone changes, such as the sound-change *-éz > -sz, (see, e.g., the 
form didwot < diSwtt) which did not take place in all Greek dialects. We 
cannot say definitely that there was ever a completely homogeneous 
language identifiable as “Greek,” but many of the features which separ- 
ate the different Greek dialects can be shown to be recent linguistic 
developments; earlier stages of the language probably showed progres- 
sively fewer distinct dialects. In discussing the genesis of Greek from 
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Proto-Indo-European it will be convenient to work around a hypothe- 
sis that at the earliest stage of the Greek language (termed “Proto- 
Greek” henceforth), the changes which distinguish Greek from other 
languages have taken place, but the separation of different dialects has 
yet to come about, even though in actual fact the picture may have been 
more complicated. It is impossible to fix a precise date to “Proto- 
Greek,” but many scholars would assign its existence to the early part 
of the second millennium Bc. 

The Indo-European language family is divided into a number of 
different language stocks (see 11.1). Some of the stocks contain a 
number of different individual languages, others just a single language. 
Greek forms a separate stock by itself. All the Greek dialects, including 
Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), share a number of features which are 
found in no other Indo-European language or which can be shown to 
have evolved independently in Greek. Among the Indo-European lan- 
guages the Indo-Iranian stock (including Sansknit and later Indian lan- 
guages, and Avestan, Old Persian, and later Iranian languages), the 
Armenian stock (comprising only Armenian) and perhaps also the 
Phrygian stock (comprising only the scantily attested and still imper- 
fectly understood Phrygian; see v.4) share particular linguistic struc- 
tures and forms with Greek which are not found in other stocks and 
which may reflect common developments. For example, only Greek, 
Indo-Iranian, and Armenian show the use of a prohibitative particle 
*mé (Gk. uy); and only Greek, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Phrygian 
share the use of the augment *e- (Gk. é-) as a marker of the past tense of 
the verb (as in Gk. Avw “to set free,” #-Avov “I was setting free”; but note 
that the augment was not obligatory in early Greek). 

The changes which have taken place between Proto-Indo-European 
and Proto-Greek can be best presented classed under different sections 
according to the part of the language system to which they belong. 
Individual changes which took place in the evolution of Proto-Greek 
are also attested in other languages, for example the sound-change *s > 
h (e.g., été from the IE *septm) is found in a number of different lan- 
guages, but the combination of different specific changes has only take 
place in Greek. 


1 Phonology 


On the whole the inherited system of sounds was quite faithfully 
retained in Proto-Greek especially in comparison with other Indo- 
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European languages. The following characteristic sound-changes can 
be assumed for Proto-Greek. 


¢ The development of a series of voiceless aspirated plosives (p" ¢* k' 


k*") from the reconstructed voiced aspirated plosives (*b* *d* *g* 
gh *owh) for example: Ovydtno “daughter” (Myc. tu-ka-te) < 
*d'ugh ter-. 

The development of the glottal fricative [h] from *s before a vowel 

at the beginning of a word or between vowels, for example: 

énta “seven” beside Skt. sapta; Myc. pa-we-a, “cloths” /p"arweha/ 

< *esa with sign a, = /ha/ (see 111.2). 

The glide *y is lost between vowels, e.g., totic (uncontracted teeec 

[trees] found in the Gortyn Law code) < *tréyes (Skt. trd@yas) and it 

develops either to A- or to an affricate (in Attic Greek becoming [zd] 

<C>) in word-initial position, for example: 6¢ “who” < *yo- (Skt. 
yas), but Cuyov < *yugom “yoke” (Skt. yugdm, Lat. zugum). No 
theory attempting to explain why some words show [h-] and others 

[zd] C- as the reflex of *y- has won general acceptance. 

All consonants except r, 7, and s are lost at the end of the word, for 

example: t6 (neut. sing. of the article) < *tod (Skt. tad, Lat. zs-tud). 

Original * develops to [n] -v at the end of a word, compare Gk. 

ayoov “field” (acc. sing.) with Lat. agrum. 

Greek shows a number of special developments involving a group of 

consonants, known as laryngeals (here represented by the signs */.,, 

*h, and *h, ), which were lost in most Indo-European languages. 

The most important specific changes affecting these sounds in 

Greek are: 

- when a laryngeal stood at the beginning of a word before a conso- 
nant in Greek it develops to [e], [a] or [o] (for *,, *h, or *h, 
respectively) whereas in most other Indo-European languages it 
is lost completely, for example: dotje< *h,ster- beside Eng. star 
and Lat. stella. 

- when a laryngeal stood between two other consonants in Greek it 
develops to [e], [a] or [o] (for *h,, *h, or *h, respectively), for 
example: dvewog “wind” < *h,enh,-mo- beside Lat. anima 
“spirit.” In other Indo-European languages */,, *h, or *A, in this 
position all coalesce with one vowel, either [a] or [1] depending 
on the branch. 

Proto-Indo-European had a number of sounds which could func- 

tion as vowels or consonants depending on their position in the 
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word: *r, */, *m, *n, *: and *u. These were probably retained 
in Proto-Greek but it is possible that vocalic * and *n had 
already developed to a (see, e.g., ata <*septm and the negative 
prefix G- < *n). 

e Greek has maintained the pitch accent inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, in which the accented syllable of a word was distin- 
guished by a difference in pitch, but it has limited the occurrence of 
the accent to the last three syllables of the word, whereas in Proto- 
Indo-European, and still in Sanskrit, the accent can fall on any syl- 


lable in the word. 


Note that Proto-Greek retains the Proto-Indo-European labio-velar 
consonants (k”, g””, and k””"), and the sound [w] which are all preserved 
in Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2): -ge /k”e/ = te “and”; ga-st-re-u /gasil- 
eus/ = Baouetc “king”; -go-ta,as the second element of compound per- 
sonal names /k“"ontas/ = -povtyg (e.g., BeAkege@ovty). 


2 Morphology 


The specific developments in morphology in Greek can be divided 
into a number of different sub-headings: inflectional morphology of 
nouns; inflectional morphology of pronouns; and inflectional mor- 
phology of verbs; and derivational morphology (the means by which 
suffixes are used to form new nouns and verbs). The Indo-European 
system of morphology appears to have involved largely systematic 
changes in the placement of the word-accent and corresponding 
changes in the vocalism of the word. These patterns are still partly kept 
in some of the Greek noun declensions: the declension of Zevc pre- 
serves an example of the earlier changes in accent and vocalism almost 
intact: 

nominative Zevc < *Diéu-s 

genitive Avds < *Diu-és 

However, elsewhere in Greek the intricate interplay between accent 
and vocalism has been largely lost (as in all other Indo-European lan- 
guages), and now very few nouns retain the original patterns as well as 
Zeus. Greek does, however, rely upon changes in vocalism and accent 
within a word in order to mark out or distinguish derived terms. 

In the following sections I shall briefly mention a few of the notable 
developments in Greek morphology, since a complete account 1s 
beyond the scope of this survey. 
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2.1 Nominal and adjectival inflectional morphology 


Greek has altered the inherited system in which nouns were declined 
quite drastically. In Greek wnitten after Mycenaean times there are only 
five different cases for nouns and pronouns: nominative, vocative, accu- 
sative, genitive, and dative. In Proto-Indo-European there were more 
cases: the ablative, denoting the source of an action or direction “from”; 
the instrumental, denoting how or with what an action was performed; 
and the locative, denoting position “at” or “in.” In post-Mycenaean 
Greek the function of the earlier ablative case is normally assumed 
under the genitive, and the function of the earlier locative and instru- 
mental cases are assumed under the dative. It is still disputed whether 
these changes had already taken place in Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), 
but there is evidence to suggest that the instrumental still operated as a 
viable case in Mycenaean times, while the locative and ablative had 
merged with the dative and genitive respectively. Consequently, for the 
Proto-Greek stage, it is probably necessary to assume that there were 
six cases, the five cases of Classical Greek and the instrumental. 

The actual form of the case endings shows some changes which are 
worthy of note: 


e In the nominative plural of the first and second declension (the IE 
*eh,- and *o-stems) the forms -cu and -ot, originally restricted to the 
pronominal declension, replace the original endings *-as and *-ds. 

e The dative plural ending of the third declension (the Indo- 
European consonant-stem type) is always -ot in Greek, showing an 
irregular change in the vowel from the original locative ending *-su. 

e The case markers of the genitive-dative dual (Hom. -otiv, Att. -owv, 
Arc. -owwv) appear to be specific to Greek alone. 


The Greek system of forming comparative and superlative adjectives 
is largely similar to that found in the Indo-Iranian languages; unique to 
Greek is the superlative marker -tato-, which might have replaced an 
onginal suffix *-tymo- (continued as -tama- in Indo-Iranian; see also 
111.2). 


2.2 Pronominal inflectional morphology 


The pronouns of Greek show a number of peculiarities of formation 
and declension. Particularly noteworthy innovations in the Greek per- 
sonal pronouns are the stem of the third plural reflexive pronouns ogt- 
(sp"7-) or oge- (sp*e-) and the second dual pronominal stem og- (sp"-), 
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which are not found in any other Indo-European language; and the 
formation of the first and second person plural pronominal stems with 
*-m- throughout the paradigm: *ahm- “we” (< *ns-m-) and *uhm- 
“you” (< *us-m-). The stem tiwv- (fen-) of the interrogative and 
indefinite pronoun tis 1s also a Greek innovation. 


2.3 Verbal morphology 


The verbal system in early Greek retains many features which are par- 
alleled in the verbal system of Sansknt. The organization of the verbal 
system around three different aspectually marked stems: the present 
(compnising the present and imperfect indicative), the aorist, and the 
perfect, is common to Greek and Vedic Sansknit, as is the opposition 
between an active and medio-passive voice. But there have also been a 
number of changes: in the formation of the different stems marking the 
present, aorist, and perfect, Greek has extended or combined some of 
the suffixes used in the parent language, but decreased the use of others. 
For example, the development of the aorist marked by *-s- has pro- 
ceeded upon unique lines in Greek. In Proto-Indo-European this aorist 
suffix was followed immediately by the personal endings *-m, *-s, *-é 
etc., but in Greek a new set of endings was developed (-oa, -oac, -c¢ etc.) 
based upon the phonetically regular first person -ca < *-sm. Greek 
shows other sweeping changes in the personal endings of the verbs: 
most drastic are the complete loss of separate first person dual verb 
forms and the partial replacement of the inherited set of special endings 
for the perfect tense. Another significant development of Greek was the 
creation of active and medio-passive infinitives for each aspectual stem 
through the addition of suffixes *-men, *-en or *-az. 


2.4 Derivational morphology 


Greek has greatly extended the usage of some inherited means of denv- 
ing new words, reduced the productivity of others and developed new 
processes of derivation. Several of the most productive nominal suffixes 
in Greek are unparalleled in other Indo-European languages, for 
example: the suffix -nu-, nom. sing.-evg (-7¢ in Arcadian; see 111.4), a 
widely used marker of personal professions and occupations and per- 
sonal names; the suffix -15-, a productive means of forming distinctly 
feminine occupational titles and names, and diminutives; and the sufhx 
-a6-, which also forms feminine nouns from verbal or nominal stems. 
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3 Syntax 


The syntax of Proto-Indo-European is only imperfectly known, and 
there is disagreement how exactly some Greek constructions have 
developed or what they replaced. It is also difficult to discern which 
syntactic constructions have to be reconstructed for the Proto-Greek 
stage. One clear area of innovation is the development of preverbs and 
prepositions from original independent adverbial elements; this 
process is still not fully complete in early Greek, and the earlier syntax 
survives in the Homeric poems where “prepositions” occur as adverbs 
modifying the whole sentence, and can be separated from the main verb 
(see also 111.9): €x 5€ Xovonis vnds Bi movtondegoto (Iliad 1.439). 
Another area of innovation in Greek is the widespread use of the 
infinitive and the participle particularly for the expression of subordi- 
nate syntax such as indirect speech or purpose clauses (formed with the 
future participle). 


4 Vocabulary 


A large portion of the vocabulary of Greek is of Indo-European origin 
(see also 1v.12). This is true of most of the “core vocabulary”: for 
example, the words for family relationships (natn “father,” uytne 
“mother,” 6vyatne “daughter”), for the physical world (y8wv “earth,” 
tdwoe “water,” rte “fire”), flora and fauna (xov6y “barley,” xvwv “dog,” 
Bots “cow”), body-parts (yeig “hand,” yovu “knee”), verbs denoting 
basic actions and experiences (eidov “see,” éo8iw “eat,” Caw “live.” 
Many of the inherited vocabulary items have undergone unusual or 
inexplicable changes in formation, although they are of Indo-European 
origin. This is the case for the words for “horse” (isos), “tree” 
(dévdoov), “woman” (yuvn), “carry” (aonist tiveyxa). Other vocabulary 
items, although they appear to continue recognized Indo-European 
roots, show unparalleled transferences or specializations of meaning: 
for example dixn “justice,” poate “member of a fraternity,” doevic 


” Other terms show archaic patterns of inflection 


“bird,” notapos “river. 
or formation but have no clear cognates in languages outside of Greek: 
for example Ovijoxw “die,” xahdc “beautiful,” and yA@oou “tongue.” 
Much of the Greek vocabulary does not continue inhented items but 
has been introduced into the language from otherwise unknown non- 
Indo-European languages with which the speakers of earlier forms of 
Greek must have come into contact in prehistory (see 11.8, 11.9, V-1). 
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The borrowed vocabulary includes many items descriptive of the flora 
and fauna and cultural produce of the Mediterranean world: for 
example, \€wv “lion” (Myc. re-wo), daqvn “laurel,” otvoc “wine” (Myc. 
wo-no) and y.twv “tunic” (Myc. ke-to). 


5 Language and writing 


TH. GLARAKI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Living as we do in an age which depends on the written word as almost 
the only medium of disseminating knowledge, in an age when we are 
bombarded daily by a barrage of written information and are faced with 
the mass of accumulated knowledge in libraries - public and private, 
traditional and electronic - it is extraordinarily difficult for us to 
imagine a society functioning without writing. And yet the link between 
writing and the dissemination of knowledge was not always so self- 
evident — nor is it today in some societies. The relatively recent appear- 
ance of writing in the history of mankind is not the product of the 
biological evolution of the human race, but a cultural achievement 
without universal presence (see also 11.7). Some civilizations reached 
their peak and then collapsed without leaving any written traces behind 
them, while even today, an age of inflation in terms of the written word, 
there are still languages that have no written form at all or whose written 
form has been in existence for only a few decades. 

The spoken word also precedes the written in the development of 
the child. Children learn to read and write much later, only after they 
have acquired speech, and having invested a much greater effort. 

Nevertheless, this secondary nature of the written word is not such 
as should force us to regard it as a derivative form, without its own sep- 
arate status in relation to speech. Both the spoken and the written word 
serve different communicative needs and, in consequence, present 
different structural and functional traits. 

The spoken word only has a short range, it is ephemeral, it is 
“written” on air and the only means of retaining it is through the 
memory, with all its inherent limitations. Its potential for diffusion, both 
in space and time, is, by definition, limited. This deficiency of speech 
is offset by writing. It replaces the acoustic sign with the visual one and, 
through the material on which it is recorded, simultaneously accords 
the speech a permanency equal to that of the material. Through 
writing, discourse is released from the constraints of the space and time 
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of its utterance and acquires the independent status of a natural object, 
visible and observable. Moreover, the written text, as an autonomous 
entity, becomes independent of both the writer/creator and the reader/ 
recipient. The need for the simultaneous existence of transmitter and 
receiver, which is fundamental to oral communication, does not arise 
with the written word. Writing, as it were, removes discourse from its 
natural environment and forces it to operate “at a distance” (Coulmas 
1989, 12). 

This property of writing has further consequences. In oral commu- 
nication, the interlocutors are in personal contact and share a common 
context of communication. For the transmission of their message, they 
have at their disposal, apart from speech certain extralinguistic indica- 
tors, such as gestures or facial expression. Besides, oral communica- 
tion is never expressed neutrally, but is always accompanied by para- 
linguistic features such as intonation, speed of delivery, and volume at 
which the words are spoken and so on. These extra- and para-linguis- 
tic channels which function in oral communication dramatize the 
uttered word, reveal the attitude of the speaker towards the content of 
his utterance and correlate the utterances (Tannen 1985, 130-1). The 
discourse produced may be allusive and fragmented without that nec- 
essarily being considered as a drawback, since the listeners can retrieve 
the information which has not been explicitly stated from the general 
context of communication through the para-linguistic and extralingu- 
istic elements, while retaining the right - theoretically, at least - to ask 
for further clarification. Oral discourse takes place within a context of 
social interaction and is subject to continuous feedback on the part of 
the listeners/interlocutors. Speakers have to adapt their discourse to 
the communicative requirements of their interlocutors, which may 
cause them to revise wholly or in part the pattern of their discourse. 

In contrast to oral discourse, writing 1s not the product of a context 
of communication. The process of writing is a solitary activity, during 
which authors do not actually come into contact with their readers, 
though they do usually have a general picture of them. In order to trans- 
mit their message to remote readers, they have at their disposal only the 
written text. The extra- or para-linguistic channels, which in oral dis- 
course operate in a supplementary or — in certain circumstances - deci- 
sive way for the transmission of the message do not exist here. In order 
to limit this disadvantage, punctuation is used, though, despite the 
multitude of its signs, this is decidedly restricted in comparison with 
the prosodic features of oral discourse. Everything that is expressed in 
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oral discourse through extra- and para-linguistic channels must be 
expressed through language in writing. Besides, authors, unlike speak- 
ers, cannot depend on a common context of communication which 
may clarify their communicative intentions. They have to foresee any 
possible vagueness or misinterpretation of the discourse and try to 
avoid it, through a careful selection of the appropriate connotations. 

But despite the various limitations dependent on their target 
readers, authors still retain control of the discourse they produce, they 
themselves still impose the pace of production, they define their com- 
municative goals and select the syntactic and semantic structures 
through which they will achieve them. Moreover, they have the oppor- 
tunity to submit the text to a series of revisions. Readers have no access 
to this process; all they know is the final outcome. As a result they have 
no way of influencing it, unlike the situation in oral discourse where, 
through their reactions (verbal and otherwise), they have the opportu- 
nity to submit or impose a change of subject, cessation of the conversa- 
tion, or a fresh impulse for its continuation. 

But the control which authors exercise is restricted to the stage at 
which their discourse 1s being produced. From the moment when that 
procedure is completed and the result published, the text follows a 
course independent of and beyond the control of its creator. Writing is 
not a matter of “suz zpseus enterpres” (1.e., does not interpret itself) as 
Luther would have it, but is subject to a variety of interpretations by 
different readers. Fear of possible arbitrary interpretations of his works 
at the hands of laymen, made Plato (in the Seventh Epistle 341c-d, 
which is of doubtful authenticity, and in Phaedrus 274 ff.) view the 
written word as an unreliable medium for the transmission of his 
philosophical theories (Thomas 1992, 126). For the same reason, 
Epimenides, the legendary soothsayer from Crete, in his refusal to 
accept the independent existence and possible arbitrary interpretation 
of his works, hit upon a strange method: he recorded his oracles on his 
own skin, so that in this way they were never separated from his body, 
even after his demise (Svenbro 1988, 152). 

Detachment from the context of communication, the non-operation 
of para- and extralinguistic channels, and the absence ofa receiver make 
the production of the written word a process which is more abstract 
and more conscious than that of oral speech. Moreover, writing itself, 
as a semiotic system represents a higher level of abstraction than the 
spoken word. Writing is a system of secondary symbolism, the signs of 
which replace words, which are themselves, in turn, signs for objects 
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and entities to be found in the world. Writers have to replace words by 
images of those words (Vygotsky 1962, 98), to replace signs with signs 
of signs. They must also analyze the continuum of oral speech into dis- 
tinct units and must, therefore, be aware of the phonetic structure of the 
words so as to reproduce them in a different medium (the visual). This 
was, in any case, the basic discovery of alphabetic writing (see also 11.6, 
11.17, 11.18). 

It follows that language and writing are two semiotic systems in a 
relationship of interdependence, but are, at the same time, different 
from the point of view of category (Holenstein 1983, 49). They demand 
different cognitive processings, obey different rules of production and 
function, and serve different communicative needs. 


6 Writing systems 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Wniting is a visual representation of language. Wnting systems are 
artificially produced systems of signs, the end goal of which is to trans- 
mit some linguistic message. However, the use of any visual medium 
and of signs to express meanings does not always constitute what we 
would call writing. 

In the past, and also in the present, there were and are pictures and 
representations designed with the aim of transmitting certain messages. 
These messages are always received by the targets of the representa- 
tions in the same way, without difficulty and without misconstruction. 
For example, all drivers understand that the sign in the Highway Code 
which is a white arrow on a blue circle means “Go straight on.” This 
message, however, does not refer to and is not necessarily linked to a 
particular linguistic expression: it may be expressed - aloud or to 
oneself - in a variety of equivalent ways: “obligatory forward move- 
ment, obligatory motion forwards, I’ve got to go straight on, like it or 
not,” etc. Symbols of this sort, that is, have no precise and systematic 
linguistic equivalent and they may be reproduced linguistically in ways 
which allow for a wide vanety of paraphrases. 

On the other hand, the letters K, 0, s, t, a, 2, 1, r of the string Kostas 
is a liar permit only one linguistic reproduction, only one reading: on 
seeing this sentence, we do not have the option of reading it Kostzs tells 
lies, even though the two messages are identical in meaning. Writing 
exists only where there is a stable, permanent, obligatory, and precise 
equivalence between the graphic symbols and some linguistic unit. 
Writing, therefore, is defined as a system of permanent, conventional, 
visual signs which are used to represent an utterance in such a way that 
it can be recalled by the reader with total precision, without the inter- 
vention of the person who produced it (Daniels and Bright 1996, 3). 
The symbols used in writing are of a strictly conventional nature. In 
other words, they are the product of an agreement between those who 
contrived them and an object of learning for those who will be using 
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them thereafter: it is known a priori that such and such a symbol cor- 
responds to this or that linguistic unit. It is precisely this conventional 
nature, and the previously agreed value for the graphic sign, that 
permits the recurrent recording of the linguistic unit, that is the design 
of the symbol and the repeated reading of the graphic symbol, 1.e., the 
recollection of its linguistic value. 

The challenging and fascinating question concerning the origin of 
writing has been answered in two ways. It is generally thought that the 
foundation of writing is pictorial representation. A particular version of 
this view was expressed by the theory initially formulated by L. 
Oppenheim (1959) and P. Amiet (1966) of the Louvre Museum and 
amplified by Schmandt-Besserat (1992), by which name it became well 
known. According to Schmandt-Besserat, the need to keep accounts 
coincided with the era of systematic agricultural activity, during which 
economic planning and calculations were required. In the region of 
present-day Iraq, small objects, stones, and sherds of baked clay dating 
from as early as the 9000 BC have been found. These are of various geo- 
metric shapes, which have been designated “tokens,” and were sup- 
posed to have been used 1n the keeping of archives and accounts. Since 
the shape of the tokens varies considerably and their numbers were 
very large, they began to be placed in small, round, empty receptacles, 
or “envelopes” (bullae). The difficulty which arose, according to the 
theory, was that, when the bullae were taken somewhere, samples might 
be added or removed. In order to overcome this, the containers were 
sealed, and this solution gave rise to the next problem: that the recep- 
tacle had to be broken before its contents could be recognized. To over- 
come this, the actual samples were pressed onto the damp clay of the 
envelope before being placed inside. The contents of the bulla were 
there thus shown, in terms of quantity and quality, without it being 
opened. Amiet maintained that the shape on the outside of the bulla 
made the content pointless and that exchange was restricted only to 
scratched clay surfaces. So here there appears to be an activity which 
calls to mind wniting. According to Schmandt-Besserat (1992), the 
incised samples were the point of departure not only for the general 
principle of communicating through incised representation, but also of 
the Sumerian graphemes, since there is an impressive equivalence 
between the samples with a geometrical shape and the early Sumenan 
graphemes. 

Since the 1980s, this theory has been subjected to fierce criticism. It 
is dangerous to equate the symbols of twu different systems on the basis 
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of their similarity in appearance, especially when we are dealing with 
geometric shapes. Much could be attributed to coincidence, especially 
when the shapes are simple and common, such as circles, cones etc. 
Moreover, analysis of the Schmandt-Besserat data base, in relation to 
the general civilization of the region, shows that the facts do not support 
the analysis: samples which we would have expected to be common, 
such as the sheep, are very rare, while others, which bear a strong 
resemblance to the Sumerograms are not, in fact, encountered in the 
Mesopotamia region. 

According to the Schmandt-Besserat theory, wnting was born in 
order to serve practical needs of communication, the exchange of mes- 
sages in economic transactions. A practical purpose, though in a 
different sense, is also implied by Daniels and Bright (1996). In the his- 
tories of the subject, wnting is presented as the best means of overcom- 
ing restrictions of time and space. According to Daniels and Bright, this 
communication function was a by-product of wnting. Wniting came 
into being because of the psychological need to relay information 
which did not have a readily employable oral equivalent (e.g., the 
answer to 6,543 multiplied by 8,915). 

Many wniting systems have been used on our planet at various times 
in order to record different languages and, at first sight, there are 
significant differences between them. Yet despite this apparent variety, 
it can be seen that they are based on certain general principles and that 
these systems which are apparently so disparate actually derive from a 
number of basic types. A typology of writing systems would attempt to 
answer the following questions: (a2) how many and what kinds of 
writing systems are there? Theoretically there ought to be a limited 
number of principles, on the basis of which the spoken word can be 
recorded and so the ways of recording languages, the writing systems, 
cannot be infinite; (5) are there particular types of writing systems that 
are linked to certain types of languages? In other words, are certain 
systems more appropniate for certain languages? and (c) is the develop- 
ment of writing systems predictable? 

It was stated above that the graphic symbols refer specifically to a 
particular linguistic unit. This may be either a linguistic sign, 1.e., a 
word, ora syllable, or a phoneme. (For more on linguistic units, see 1.2.) 
A first typological categorization of writing systems is based on the 
aspect of the linguistic sign they are trying to reproduce: if the graphic 
units of the system, the graphemes, represent the signified (the meaning 
of the word), the systems are called semasiographic; if they reproduce 
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some aspect of the signifier (the sound of the word) they are known as 


phonographic. 


It must be stressed that typological classification of writing systems 
completely ignores the shape, the outer appearance of the graphic signs 
and is based exclusively on the way they choose to represent the linguis- 
tic features. The symbols f and 8, @ and ¢ of the Greek alphabet have 
equivalent functions since they represent the same sounds, /v/ and /f/ 
respectively, though their precise shape is a matter of fashion or per- 


sonal preference. The cuneiform script is 4 different system from the 


OBJECT DEPICTED 


Egyptian vulture 


flowering reed 


(1) two reed-flowers 
(2) oblique strokes 


forearm 
quail chick 
foot 
stool 
horned viper 
owl 
water 
mouth 
reed shelter in helds 
wick of twisted flax 
placenta (?) 


animal's belly with teats 


(1) bolt 
(2) folded cloth 


pool 
hill-slope 
basket with handle 
stand for jar 
loaf 
tethering rope 


hand 


snake 


Greek alphabet not because there is such a great 
difference in the shape of their symbols but because the 
graphic units of the two systems, as will be seen later, 
refer to different linguistic units. Moreover, we con- 
sider that the A of the Greek alphabetic sequence is the 
“same” as the A of the Latin, not because its shape is 
the same but because they represent the same sound, 
the same phoneme /a/ in both languages, because they 
both occupy the same position in their alphabetic 
sequence, and because they belong to writing systems 
which choose to represent the language in the same 
way. By the same token, we consider that the symbol P 
of the Greek alphabet and the R symbol in Latin are the 
“same” letter, despite the difference in shape, because 
they represent the same sound, the phoneme /r/, in 
Greek and Latin respectively. 

In the early stages of the first writing systems, the 
shape of most signs is realistic, an exact portrayal of the 
object being represented: a bird denotes “bird,” the 
head ofa bull signifies the whole animal and so on (see 
Fig. 9). The graphic sign is called pactorzal, because 
there is a physical similarity between its shape and the 
notion it represents. Very soon, however, abstraction 
can be observed and then the final loss of the pictorial 
content of the graphemes, which are reduced to 
simple, linear, stylized shapes. In Sumerian cuneiform, 
one of the oldest writing systems in the world (fourth 
if not actually the first, the 
realistic representations of the first stages finally 


to second millennia Bc), 


became clusters of wedges whose shapes would be 
incomprehensible if we did not already know their 
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precursors (see Fig. 10). When the -wirp 
physical similanty between the |; 
graphic sign and the notion it repre- 
sents has disappeared, it is then called 
a symbolic sign. This evolutionary 
development from pictorial to sym- | DUNKEY 
bolic signs is the norm in wnting = —— ~— 
systems but is not obligatory. Thus, = ox 
Egyptian hieroglyphics (fourth mil- = —-— - — 
lennium BC to fourth century 4D) j sun 
retained their representational charac- ° .__. © ___ 
ter to the very end of their written tra- «ain 
dition. The well-known terms ,____ 
hieroglyphics and pictographic writing : ORCHARD 
system refer precisely to this “picto- | 


{f-- —— -_-——_--- 


rial” nature of the graphemes. PLOUGH 

The first writing systems to make * 
their appearance in the world and in 
which the grapheme attempts to | _ 
render a linguistic unit are logosyllabic. 
Each grapheme represents one word. PPO 
These graphemes are known as logo- 
grams. Sumerian cuneiform, which was later adopted for Akkadian, a 
Semitic language (third millennium BC to first century AD) and later for 
Hittite, an Indo-European language (fifteenth to thirteenth centuries 
BC) 1s a typical instance of a logosyllabic system. The number of basic 
logograms is no more than a few hundred and is clearly not sufficient to 
record all the words in the language. It is possible, however, to express 
more meanings, not by increasing the number of logograms but by vari- 
ations and combinations of the basic ones. For example, the grapheme 
for food is conflated with that for head to render the notion of “eating.” 
The important thing here is that the creation of new graphemes in order 
to express more lexical items is based on the semantic connection 
between the different meanings. 

In a later phase, existing graphemes which already represent a 
certain word, are used to mark a “homonymous” word - with the same 


sound - or a “paronymous” one. In Sumerian, for example, the logo- 
gram for the meaning “body,” which was pronounced /su/, also 
denoted the verb “replace,” which was also pronounced /su/. The 
graphic representation of concepts not through their meanings but 
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Figure 10 Pictorial ongin of 


ten cuneiform signs: from 
ancient ideograms to new 


Assyrian cuneiform 
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through their sound is known as the phonetization of the systems and 
is regarded as a revolutionary step in the evolutionary process of 
writing. With the passage of time, the relationship between grapheme 
and sound is stabilized and the graphic symbols are gradually used 
more for their sound, for their phonological value. There now appear 
combinations of signs in which the word is not represented through its 
meaning by a logogram, but where the representation includes a pho- 
netic aspect of the word - alongside a semantic aspect - usually the last 
syllable of the word. In Sumenan, for example, in order to mark the 
word tongue /eme/, the sign /ka/ (denoting “mouth”) was used as the 
semantic base and a sign for the syllable /me/ as a phonetic indicator. 
The recording of words as a combination of a semantic nucleus fol- 
lowed by a syllable is the commonest method, which is why these 
systems are known as logosyllabic. 

The types of writing systems that will be discussed hereafter render 
only units on a phonological level, i.e., syllables and phonemes. Unlike 
the words of a language, the units on its phonological level are limited 
in number. It follows, then, that the number of graphemes in a wniting 
system that refers to phonological features is always significantly 
smaller than the graphemes of a logosyllabic system. With phono- 
graphic systems the visual representation of the language is more eco- 
nomical and learning them is quicker, which is why most systems are 
phonographic rather than semasiographic. 

Syllabaries are syllabic systems, the graphemes of which render the 
syllables of the language. ‘The number of symbols, of syllabograms, in 
syllabaries is in the region of one hundred. In the Greek-speaking areas 
of antiquity, there emerged two syllabic systems: Linear B for 
Mycenaean Greek (see 11.15), with texts from mainland Greece and the 
islands (thirteenth century BC) and the Cypriot syllabary (eighth to 
second centuries BC; see also 11.12) exclusively for the Cypnot dialect 
(see also 11.11, 11.13, 111.4). 

A syllable always has a vowel nucleus, but presents a variety of 
structures: vowel (&-veuwoc “wind”), consonant + vowel (ty-AEpwvo 
“telephone”), consonant + consonant + vowel (xc6t-oua “seat”), con- 
sonant + consonant + consonant + vowel (otew-ya “mattress”), vowel 
+ consonant (e@-youaote “we are coming”), consonant + vowel + con- 
sonant a€-oas “air”) etc. In all syllabaries there are separate symbols 
for those syllables that are composed of a vowel, or a consonant plus 
vowel (open syllables). This is why languages with open syllables, such 
as Japanese, can be recorded adequately with syllabic systems. 
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Rendition of syllables that end in a consonant, however, or those 
which contain consonant clusters, is achieved by methods which 
differ from syllabary to syllabary. 

The commonest conventions are the breaking up of bi-consonantal 
clusters through the addition of a “dead” vowel and the omission in 
writing of one of the consonants in tn-consonantal or even — on occa- 
sion — bi-consonantal clusters, as well as the final consonants of the 
word. In Linear B and in the Cypriot syllabary, the bi-consonantal clus- 
ters and the final consonants are represented differently. The Cypriot 
syllabary marks final consonants, consonants that belong to the same 
syllable (tautosyllabic consonants) and consonants that belong to 
different syllables (heterosyllabic consonants). Linear B represents some 
tautosyllabic consonants and ignores those in the other two categories. 
The word mtoitc “city,” with the tautosyllabic cluster -xt- is recorded 
in Linear B as po-to-lz, breaking up the cluster -xt- with the “dead” 
vowel -o-, that is the vowel of the syllable to which the cluster belongs 
and ignoring the final -c. The Cypnot syllabary would have recorded it 
as po-to-li-se, with the breaking up of the cluster as in Linear B and the 
final consonant indicated by the addition of a “dead” vowel (which, for 
final consonants is always ¢). The word deyueos “silver,” however, with 
the heterosyllabic -ey- (belonging, that is, to different syllables: c@-yvoe- 
oc), would be written in Linear B as a-ku-ro, with the omission of the 9 
in the cluster -gy- and of the final -s. In the Cypriot syllabary it would 
be rendered as a-ra-ku-ro-se; here the cluster -gy- 1s broken down into 
ra-ku: with a dead vowel, a, for the g, 1.e., the vowel of the syllable to 
which it belongs, while the y is marked with the vowel of its own syl- 
lable, wu. The final consonant of the word 1s also recorded. 

Another category consists of systems where the graphemes render 
only the consonants of a language, while the vowels are not marked. 
These consonantal systems are called abjad, from the Arabic word for 
“alphabet,” formed from the first letters of the alpha- 
betic sequence in Arabic. It is by such systems that the 
Semitic languages are recorded, e.g., Phoenician, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic. The Phoenician conso- 
nantal system gained great currency because of the 
intense commercial activity of the Phoenicians and was 
the precursor of the Greek alphabet (see 11.17, 11.18). 
Consonantal systems are well suited to recording the 
Semitic languages, because in these languages the basic 
element of the lexical roots are the consonants, while 
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the vowels are determined automati- 
cally by the word’s inflectional type, 
1.e., verb or noun. So for speakers of 
these languages, it is not necessary for 
vowels to be marked with particular 
graphemes. In its later stages, 
Northern Phoenician did, in fact, 
develop ways of denoting vowels, 
though not systematically. 

Those systems which render the 
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phonemes of a language are called 
alphabetic (see Figs. 12-13). The 
number of their graphemes is small 
(because the number of phonemes is 
likewise small), usually around thirty, 
learning them is easy and in the 
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modern world they are very wide- 
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of Europe use alphabetic systems. 
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grapheme to represent it and each 
grapheme should correspond to only 
one phoneme. Oral speech, however, 
changes much more quickly than the 
written word, which is especially con- 
servative, and this is the reason why 
the balance between the direct equiv- 
alence between graphemes and pho- 
Figure 12 Alphabets of nemes is unstable. Examples are legion. The modern Greek phoneme 
Greek cities /i/, because of what is called historical orthography or spelling, is today 
rendered by an excessive number of graphemes: 1, 1, v, €t, ot, vi, though 
for the phoneme /u/ there is no separate grapheme at all and it is ren- 
dered by a combination of <o> and <v>: <ov>. 

Because of our alphabetic education, we think of the alphabet as the 
perfect and ideal system of writing, and it is true that, provided the 
equivalence between phonemes and graphemes is maintained, alpha- 
betic systems represent the language with phonological precision. It 
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would be a mistake, however, to con- 
sider older writing systems — logosyl- 
labic or syllabic - to be entirely 
primitive. They also presuppose a 
degree of linguistic analysis on the 
part of their creators and by the 
scribes who later used them. It may 
be that they can impart language 
information, semantic or phonolog)- 
cal, which is not always available 
through alphabetic systems. 

It was noted above that in the 
logosyllabic systems many words 
which were homonyms’ were 
expressed by the same grapheme. In 
order to define the precise reading of 
ambiguous graphemes, _ special 
graphic symbols - classifiers - were 
used. They were graphemes with a 


general meaning - “god,” “man,” 


“country,” “city,” 66 


wood,” “stone,” 
etc - and referred the reader to the 
semantic sphere to which the ambig- 
uous logograms belonged and next to 
which they appeared (the German 
convention of writing nouns with a 
capital letter - das Buch “the book” - 
is an analogous semantic indicator). 


On the other hand, the convention of 


the Cypriot syllabary of recording tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic con- 
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Figure 13 Alphabets of 


sonant clusters in a different way (see above), shows that the concepts of Greek cities (continued) 
syllable and syllabic structure were known to the users of the system, 
while an alphabetic record provides no information on the syllabic 


structure of the word. 


We turn now to the question of whether the types of writing systems 
are linked to types of languages. The answer is not easy. In certain cases 
there is a connection. For instance, languages with open syllables are 
rendered effectively by syllabic systems, but a language with a complex 
syllable structure, such as Greek cannot be recorded satisfactorily by a 
syllabic system. On the other hand, a language can be rendered by more 
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than one system (though not always with the same felicity) and vice 
versa: one system can be used for many different languages. Greek has 
been written with more than one system, the syllabary of Linear B, the 
syllabary of Cyprus and the alphabet, while the alphabetic system has 
been used for Greek, the Romance, and the Slavic languages. 
Cuneiform was used to record, to a relatively adequate degree, 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite, which belong to different language 
families and have no common linguistic features. 

To a certain extent, the choice of writing system and precisely how 
the language was to be recorded was not imposed by linguistic struc- 
ture, but was rather decided by the profession of scribes, often, histor- 
ically, a kind of priesthood (see also 11.7). A graphic system belongs, as 
we have seen, to a more general type of script: logosyllabic, syllabic, 
alphabetic, etc. ‘These general types refer to the linguistic units which 
are represented by their graphemes: word, syllable, or phoneme. The 
various writing systems are particular realizations of the general writing 
type: the Greek and Latin alphabets are both realizations of the alpha- 
betic system; the syllabary of Linear B (see 11.15) and the Cypriot (see 
11.12) are realizations of the syllabic type. Not all systems, however, 
exploit the theoretical potential provided by their type of script in the 
same way. hus, for instance, both Greek and Latin used to have long 
vowels and, although the Greek alphabet marked some of them (at least 
after a certain date) the Latin did not. Linear B ignored heterosyllabic 
clusters, but the Cypriot marked them. These differences in the manner 
of recording are not dictated by the language but are due to precisely 
how those who used that writing system decided to exploit the poten- 
tial of the general type of script. 

A similar conclusion is reached when it comes to the question of the 
evolution of writing systems. The view is prevalent that the course of 
development is from the older, logosyllabic, stage, to the alphabetic, 
and that the alphabetic systems represent the evolutionary “goal” of 
every earlier system. There is, however, at least one case - the use of 
logosyllabic cuneiform by the civilizations of Mesopotamia - where, 
instead of a typological development towards a purely syllabic system, 
there occurred, in fact, a return to the earlier logographic method of 
recording the language, as a result of a deliberate decision on the part 
of the priesthood of scribes. We have already noted that in the early 
stages Sumerian cuneiform was distinguished for its logographic ren- 
dition of words (one grapheme corresponded to one word), while later 
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it became logosyllabic. The logosyllabic system could have evolved 
further and become completely syllabic, had the graphemes been used 
only for their phonological value. In this way, the rendition of the words 
would, at some stage, have become exclusively syllabic, but it never did. 

The same unwillingness to produce a consistent syllabic system was 
displayed by the Akkadians, who, when they first borrowed the system 
from the Sumerians, increased the number of syllabograms. Later, 
however, and particularly in scientific texts, they tended to employ log- 
ographic script, 1.e., the more ancient method of recording, rather than 
logosyllabic, the more moder. A similar trend characterized the use of 
the system by the Hittites. Whereas in earlier Hittite texts a good 
number of Hittite words were rendered only syllabically, in later texts a 
reverse tendency can be observed through the use of the older logo- 


graphic method of the Akkadians and Sumerians. 
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The use of wniting is the commonest criterion for making the distinc- 
tion between history and prehistory and for the classification of societies 
of the past as prehistoric or historic (see 11.6). Its use has been consid- 
ered by a variety of scholars as a necessary component of civilization, 
while the introduction of writing is included, along with features such 
as monumental architecture, long-distance trade, full-time specializa- 
tion, social stratification, etc.in Gordon Childe’s well-known list (1957), 
where ten criteria are defined for the recognition of the appearance of 
cities, urban societies, and states (Gelb 1963). The significance that the 
presence of writing may have for the classification of human societies, 
however, is lessened when note is taken of the enormous variety of social 
structures, material cultures, and ways of using script that “literate” 
societies display (see 11.22). Besides, even using the incidence of writing 
as a criterion for recognizing the rise of a civilization or the appearance 
of complex sociopolitical systems is problematical, since such a 
classification would be unable to include states such as the empire of the 
Incas in Peru or the Kingdom of the Dahomey in Africa, which did not 
use writing, despite the complexity of their sociopolitical organization 
and their elaborate cultures (Larsen 1988; Street and Besnier 1994). 
We cannot, on the other hand, ignore the fact that writing first 
appeared at the same time as the early forms of statehood. The poten- 
tial of scripts to facilitate communication in space and time and to 
ensure the permanent storage of information is an advantage which was 
exploited by some of the earliest states primarily in order to serve their 
micro-economic needs and their macro-economic planning (Goody 
1986). Writing is a useful communicative technology and a powerful 
administrative tool, which was employed by administrative organiza- 
tions in addition to other means previously used for the same purpose, 
e.g., sealing systems, tokens, bullae, etc. (Ferioli et al. 1994). In yet other 
cases, writing was used to present the dominant world view, in conjunc- 
tion with other means of communication equally if not more effective. 
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such as pictorial art and monumental architecture. In other words, in 
its earliest appearances, wniting - alongside other means of communi- 
cation - provided new possibilities which met specific needs within 
centralized political organizations and permitted their stabilization and 
expansion. Its significance for society and culture in those cases was 
limited and specific and it was easy for writing to disappear when the 
needs it was serving no longer existed. Indeed, there have been many 
instances in history where a script vanished after it had made an early 
appearance. In other instances, however, historical conditions and 
fluctuating social demands broadened the scope of writing, which then 
penetrated many aspects of life, public and private, and thus acquired 
a much more active role in the social system. 


The early states of the near east 


In the course of the fourth millennium Bc, there had developed in 
Mesopotamia the hierarchical political structures which allowed the 
concentration and redistribution of surpluses by the local aristocracies 
and imposed the need for the more frequent use of seals and clay tokens 
of various goods to facilitate transactions (Schmandt-Besserat 1989). In 
the final centuries of the same millennium complex ecological, eco- 
nomic, and social factors favored the early development in the alluvial 
plain of southern Mesopotamia of large concentrations of population 
and eventually the rise of states. Complex social stratification, complex 
city-planning, public buildings, and a powerful political authority with 
its headquarters at the imposing religious center are evident from as 
early as this period in the city of Uruk. A wide network of exchanges, 
ranging from Afghanistan and the islands of the Persian Gulf to Syna 
and eastern Asia Minor ensured supplies of copper, various raw mate- 
nals, and luxury products for the country, which was itself poor in 
mineral resources. Some three thousand inscribed clay tablets and a 
host of sealings from seal cylinders were found at Eanna, the religious 
center of Uruk. They form the oldest indication of the use of wnting 
and testify to the centralized nature of the economy, as well as to the 
strict bureaucratic control of economic activity (Nissen 1988; Sasson 
1995). The first appearance of the script and the ensuing perfecting of 
the system through the use of the cuneiform stylus and the transforma- 
tion of the symbols from pictorial to cuneiform can all be seen in the 
successive levels of Eanna (Schmandt-Besserat 1981; Green 1989). 
These developments accompanied the spread of bureaucratic 
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administration, as well as the reinforcement of central authority and of 
social hierarchical structures. In the middle of the third mulennium Bc 
the political landscape became more complex with the creation of a 
series of city-states. By about the same time, the appearance of legal and 
votive texts indicate that the system of writing was in a position to 
satisfy more adequately the requirements of the Sumerian language and 
was capable of meeting the more complex demands of the new social 
and political order. By the end of the third millennium, and especially 
a little later, in the early Babylonian period, the use of wnting had pen- 
etrated most sectors of public and private life in the urban centers and 
the countryside. Alongside public texts of legal, religious, historical, or 
literary content, there appeared private letters dealing with important 
or unimportant family business (Postgate 1992). From this period 
onwards, the cuneiform script spread to various states in the Near East. 
Here, however, in contrast to its widespread use in Mesopotamia, it was 
restricted to serving the administrative needs of the central authontty, to 
whose fate writing was closely linked (Sasson 1995). 

The introduction of writing into Egypt occurred only slightly later 
than it did in south-west Asia, but again before the end of the fourth mil- 
lennium. It is not, however, easy to sketch with any precision the con- 
ditions leading to its first appearance and early development. As in 
Mesopotamia, the hierarchical organization of society seems to have 
preceded the introduction of writing. It may be that the absence of 
precursory forms of wnting from Egypt could mean that the appear- 
ance of the script there may be related to some early indications of con- 
tacts between the country and south-western Asia at that period. It is 
likewise uncertain whether the first, brief texts on clay vessels and the 
parallel use of sealings and seal cylinders, which are the earliest indica- 
tions of bureaucratic organization at the end of the pre-dynastic period, 
coincided with the political unification of the whole Nile valley, from 
the Delta to Aswan (Trigger et al. 1983; Kemp 1989; Baines 1988, 1999). 
In any case, political unity had been completed by the beginning of the 
third millennium and royal tombs could now be clearly distinguished 
in the burial places of Abydos. Control and management of the royal 
treasury, collection of taxes and the coordination of agricultural and 
industrial production were in the hands ofa centralized administration, 
at the top of which was the head of state. The literate aristocracy used 
a complex system of seals and recorded its various economic transac- 
tions on papyrus, wood, and ivory, though very few of these documents 
have survived. A fundamental componeni of the power of the Egyptian 
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central authority was its divine character and its role as the sponsor of 
the political and geographical unity of the state. These features were 
highlighted by the representations decorating the stone columns inside 
the royal tombs. One notable feature peculiar to Egypt was the early use 
of writing to present the ideology of the central authority with very brief 
inscriptions which accompanied these representations (Baines 1989). 
The power of the central authority reached impressive levels in the 
later part of the third millennium, as is shown by its ability to mobilize 
enormous amounts of human labor, resources, and technology for the 
construction, equipment, and maintenance of the pyramids, which, 
with their surrounding building complexes functioned as religious 
sites where the figure of the dead leader dominated. The rapid increase 
in religious texts and the perfecting of the writing system allowed at the 
same time a more complete representation of the ideology of the central 
authority. On the other hand, the restriction of wniting to a small 
number of literate aristocrats and the positioning of the inscriptions, 
and the pictonal representations inside the religious centers, to which 
access was limited, significantly restricted the impact of writing on 
public life until the end of the third millennium. The power of the 
central authonty was actually imposed through the monumentality of 
the pyramids, while oral tradition took care of the disseniination of the 
faith on which that authonity rested. And yet, by the end of the third 
millennium, the conditions had been created for the more widespread 
use of wniting. These new conditions were probably related to the 
broadening of the anstocracy and the easing of the restrictions related 


to the use of the script (Baines 1988, 1999). 


The early states in the Aegean 


The archaeological picture of Crete during the third millennium BC is 
not particularly lucid. Nevertheless it looks very different from that of 
the regions to the east and south of it as regards signs of bureaucratic 
organization. Architectural arrangements in Cnossus and elsewhere 
imply the rise of centralized power in some settlements. The occur- 
rence of seal imprints on a few clay documents and a dozen seals with 
signs of a script may suggest concomitant changes in social, symbolic, 
and economic relationships prior to the end of the pre-palatial period 
(Watrous 2001; Schoep 1999). 

Developments accelerated significantly, however, at the turn of the 
third and second millennia Bc. They resulted in the radical social and 
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political shift which coincided more or less with the appearance, in 
certain settlements (Cnossus, Phaestus, Malia, Petras, etc.), of building 
complexes, the scale, complexity, and monumentality of which far sur- 
passed anything that had been seen in the Aegean until that time. These 
buildings are known as the old palaces. They exhibit considerable 
architectural elaboration, courts for the gathering of crowds, cult and 
ceremonial rooms, spacious facilities for agricultural storage and areas 
for craft production. These features are regularly repeated in palatial 
buildings and display the impressive power of the leading elites to 
mobilize a large part of the regional workforce and resources to repro- 
duce their supremacy and command. For the next two hundred years 
the palaces functioned as centers of political and economic control, 
mediated through ritual and ceremonial display, and may have formed 
the nuclei of the earliest states that developed in the Aegean. In order 
to meet the manifold new requirements, changes occurred in agricultu- 
ral technology. Technological innovations are also evident in a number 
of crafts, such as the use of the potter’s wheel for the production of the 
elaborate Kamares pottery, the use of copper-tin alloys for the produc- 
tion of bronze tools and weapons and the construction of large sailing 
ships which facilitated long distance traveling and exchange. During 
the same period, contacts with other Aegean regions were reinforced 
and Crete was connected with the networks through which metals, 
exotic raw materials, perfumes, textiles, timber, and luxuries were 
traded throughout the eastern Mediterranean (Watrous 2001). 

In order to cope with the increased centralization of the political 
economy, a complex administrative bureaucracy developed, as the 
rich archives of sealed clay documents in the palaces and in few sec- 
ondary outposts demonstrate. The first written documents — on clay 
bars, page-shaped tablets, medallions, etc. - appear, however, only in 
palatial contexts, and their contents indicate that they fulfilled more 
specialized administrative functions. They were inscribed in two 
different scripts, Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear A (see 11.10), each 
one using a different set of documents and following a different geo- 
graphical distribution. Moreover, the contents of the documents and 
the bureaucratic practices associated with each script suggest that 
the elites of the various palatial polities exercised different politico- 
economic strategies and emphasize the regional character and the 
variability of the power structures which were developing in the 
island during the Old Palace period (Weingarten 1986; Schoep 1999, 
2001). 
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Scholarship is not yet in a position to answer adequately the ques- 
tion as to whether the appearance of the early palatial societies in Crete 
was the end point of gradual internal social and political shifts occur- 
ring during the third millennium. It might be supposed, however, that 
internal realignments created the appropriate conditions and that 
external contacts accelerated the changes. Exchanges, particularly with 
the eastern Mediterranean, probably furnished the rising local aristoc- 
racies with the necessary raw materials and the symbolic apparatus to 
cope with regional and local competition. ‘They may even have pro- 
vided the stimulation for the development of technological innovations 
- such as the sealing and writing systems - so that the Minoan elites 
could deal efficiently with some of the demands of the new political 
economy (Watrous 2001). 


The destruction of the palaces of the Old Palace period ca. 1750 Bc was 
followed by the reconstruction of most of them on a more monumental 
scale and the thorough restructuring of social, political, and economic 
life and of public administration. The changes were also associated with 
an expansion and intensification of Minoan cultural influences abroad. 
The social realignments and more complex social stratification are 
evident in the internal organization of settlements and in the impressive 
variety of sites. New arrangements can also be seen in the role of the 
palaces, which during this period focused their interest primarily on the 
symbolic legitimation of centralized power through a host of sanctuar- 
les, ceremonial rooms, ritual objects, and pictorial representations. The 
demographic increase, the greater social complexity, the broadening of 
the elites, and the associated new demands for luxury goods - to be 
used in exchanges or ceremonies - resulted in the intesification of agri- 
cultural and craft production, in more technological innovations, and 
in the creation of new types of goods in a variety of artistic forms 
and materials. The role of the palaces in the pooling, redistribution, and 
bureaucratic administration of foodstuffs diminished, and several of 
these functions seem to have passed to the hands of the elites, which 
lived around the palaces or in non-palatial settlements. On the other 
hand, the palaces seem to be more closely related to the consumption, 
storage, and production of luxurious and ceremonial goods, such as 
Jewellery, items made of ivory, stone vessels, aromatics, textiles, etc. In 
fact, an exceptionally complex picture arises from archaeological and 
inscribed data regarding the production, circulation, and consumption 
of agricultural and craft products in which a variety of relations and 
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mechanisms seem to coexist (Rehak and Younger 2001). The recon- 
figuration of the political and economic organization and the new social 
complexity created a mass of transactions the monitoring of which 
required the implementation of a more refined bureaucratic system. 
Writing started to be used during this period ona variety of objects and 
occasions serving purposes other than administration. Cretan hiero- 
glyphic gradually disappeared and a series of changes occurred in the 
sealing system. More importantly, records in Linear A appear in about 
a dozen settlements, indicating that during this period documents were 
no longer restricted to palatial centers. Moreover, the analysis of their 
contents implies the use of written records both for the administration 
of units controlled by a central authority as well as for the private man- 
agement of small scale family holdings (Palaima 1990; Weingarten 1986; 
Schoep 2001). 

Another remarkable feature of the period is the intensification of 
exchanges between Crete and areas abroad and the spread of Minoan 
products and cultural influence to southern mainland Greece, the 
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Aegean islands, and to vanous locations on the Anatolian coast and 
the eastern Mediterranean (see Map 1). It is not easy, however, to define 
the meaning of Minoan cultural manifestations abroad. They may be 
the consequence of intensive trade, they may imply the establishment 
of trading posts or they may even indicate in few instances political 
domination or colonization. In this respect, the significance of the pres- 
ence of Liner A documents (see also 11.10) in certain Aegean islands 
remains obscure (Rehak and Younger 2001). 

Despite the large amount of archaeological and archival information, 
the political organization during the New Palace penod is still not satis- 
factorily understood. One hypothesis assumes a unified state, domi- 
nated by Cnossus, which was certainly the largest and most influential 
center during the New Palace penod. Another proposition however, 
more plausible in the light of recent evidence, views the island as 
divided into a number of polities, which maintained close economic 
and symbolic ties among themselves without there being a strong 
centralized regional power in place (Cherry 1986; Rehak and Younger 
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Figure 14 Ring impression 
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2001). In fact, the small scale and local nature of the 
transactions recorded on the administrative docu- 
ments found in significant centers of the period, such 
as Agia ‘Triada, Chania (see Fig. 14), and Zakros, are 
more suited to the management of small political and 
economic units than to the administration of a large 
centralized state (Palaima 1990; Weingarten 1986; 
Schoep 2001). 

The causes of the important changes in Crete from 
the fifteenth century onwards have not been ascer- 
tained, nor has the overall picture of the historical 
developments until the thirteenth century Bc. What- 
ever happened was preceded by extensive destruction 
and a drop in habitation in most sites, with the exception of Cnossus. 
The sudden introduction of Linear B (see 11.15) and of the Greek lan- 
guage link the changes with interventions from mainland Greece and, 
possibly, the occupation of Cnossus by a Mycenaean elite. An equally 
important shift, however, was the imposition on the island of a “single 
palace” regime by Cnossus down to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century BC, when, according to one view at least, Cnossus was 
destroyed for reasons which still remain uncertain. A series of changes 
— social, political, and material - occurred in Crete during the last three 
or four centuries of the second millennium Bc. The extent, the causes, 
the sequence, and the interconnections of these changes are subjects 
that scholars continue to wrestle with (Bennet 1990; Rehak and 
Younger 2001). 

At the same period, or a little later than the imposition of the power 
of Cnossus in Crete, the first Mycenaean palatial centers were created 
in southern mainland Greece at certain sites where a combination of 
contingencies, the past and successful management effectively brought 
economic, symbolic, and political forces into alliance. Dunng the 
course of the previous two centuries, initially in the Argolid, Messenia, 
and Boeotia, and progressively in a good number of areas of the 
Peloponnese and central Greece, local elites, which emphasized their 
military identity, sprang up. They seem to have controlled the trade of 
precious objects, which often ended up in their graves. New types of 
graves appeared, shaft graves, built tholos tombs, and rock cut chamber 
tombs, furnished with large variety of elaborate objects, decorations, 
and materials that recall the palace centers of Crete, whence, indeed, 
they often came. These were used to mark the social position, power, 
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Figure 15 Oil magazines and 
the throne room in the main 
building of the palace at 
Pylos, Mycenaean period 
(1300-1200 BC) 


and identity of the new social groups, created within mainland Greek 
societies, which, until then, were not substantially differentiated inter- 
nally. Dominance over rivals, geographical expansion for the control of 
agricultural resources, control of the flow of precious matenals and of 
direct relations with the Minoan palaces, whose ceremonial wealth and 
iconography contnbuted to the symbolic apparatus of central author- 
ity, formed the basis for the creation of states at Mycenae, Pylos, 
Thebes, and a handful of other locations (Dickinson 1994; Rehak 1995; 
Rutter 2001). 

From as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century BC, monu- 
mental palaces had been built at conspicuous and symbolically charged 
points in these locations, sometimes within imposing fortification 
walls. Sanctuaries, workshops, and storage complexes completed the 
political, economic, and ideological nucleus of the Mycenaean states, 
around which densely populated zones developed (see Fig. 15). The 
economic strength of the palaces was based on the selective exploita- 
tion of the wealth of an extensive agricultural hinterland, whose popu- 
lation dwelt in a host of small settlements and where scattered 
secondary outposts existed, incorporated into a hierarchical adminis- 
trative network. An extensive web of exchange contacts, which 
stretched from the central Mediterranean to the Nile met the state’s 
needs for metals, other raw materials, and luxury items, and distributed 
the products of the palace workshops, such as aromatic oils and fabrics 
(see Map 1). The mechanisms and the intensity of these contacts remain 
largely unknown although it is certain that they were quite variable. 
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Some of them involved ceremonial gift exchanges with the rulers of the 
eastern Mediterranean states or with the elites of various polities in the 
Aegean areas (Gale 1991). 

Alongside the power of the palatial elite developed the administra- 
tive mechanisms and the bureaucracy, which through the Linear B doc- 
uments and sealings managed that part of the economy which was of 
particular interest to the central authority. The mass of transactions and 
details which are recorded at this stage is consistent with the require- 
ments of a palatial elite and an economy of some scale. Archaeological 
data, however, indicates that there was also a considerable amount of 
extra-palatial economic activity which did not immediately affect the 
interests and commitments of the central authority and went unre- 
corded (Killen 1988; Halstead 1992; Laffineur 1995; Voutsaki and 
Killen 2001). The economic nature of the inscribed documents makes 
them only suggestive about other matters, such as social and political 
organization and religion. It is clear, in any case, that the wa-na-ka of 
the tablets (avaé, roughly “king”) was residing in the palace and was at 
the top of the sociopolitical hierarchy. Around this figure the whole 
Mycenaean palatial system revolved and a complex network of officials 
who held positions with functions often unclear today, but which had 
to do with different levels and different sectors of the political and 
administrative system, such as the central authority, the provinces, the 
communities, religion, and so on. Through these institutions and a 
decentralized taxation system, the palatial elite mobilized a particular 
portion of the agricultural production and the animal stock, which was 
either given as payment to a considerable number of officials and crafts- 
men (4,000 people at the palace of Pylos) for their services, or was 
passed on to the workshops for processing into aromatics or textiles, or 
finally, was destined to the shrines for ceremonial feasts, which rein- 
forced and legitimated the power of the authority. Although the 
archives are silent on the subject of trade, archaeological evidence indi- 
cates that workshop output was directed both towards internal con- 
sumption by the different levels of the state hierarchy and to the trade 
networks, to provide for supplies of metals and exotic raw matenials. It 
is clear that, even if the palaces were not the sole agents operating in the 
economy, they were certainly the most significant and dynamic 
(Halstead 1992). 

The collapse of the palace system in the various Mycenaean states 
was a lengthy process which ended at the close of the thirteenth century 
BC with the disappearance of palatial power structures, though not of 
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the typical Mycenaean cultural features. A variety of hypotheses have 
been formulated at different times as causes for the collapse: climatic 
changes, incursions from a variety of directions, internal disturbances, 
or economic and social reasons steered by the collapse of Mediterranean 
exchange networks. No hypothesis has yet met with general acceptance 
(Shelmerdine 2001). What is clear, however, is that wnting and the 
whole of the bureaucratic system vanished, together with the mecha- 
nism they were designed to serve. The reintroduction of writing with 
the alphabetic script some centuries later occurred with different aims 
and through very different mechanisms (see 11.16, 11.17, 11.18). 
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What are the pre-Greek languages? 


Archaeology and palaeontology have revealed that the Balkan penin- 
sula was inhabited for tens of millennia before Greek appeared. The 
peoples who made up the local linguistic substratum no doubt spoke 
not one but many languages. Something of this sort is in any case indi- 
cated by the linguistic diversity which can be seen in the countries of 
the Mediterranean basin from as early as antiquity. All the languages 
which were spoken before Greek in the Greek territories are designated 
pre-Greek. We must not, however, confuse these pre-Greek languages 
with those non-Greek languages spoken outside the Balkan peninsula. 

The precise date when Greek made its appearance is not known, but 
of necessity must be placed before the first known texts in Greek, those 
written in Linear B (see 11.15). The oldest samples of this script that can 
be dated with certainty go back as far as fourteenth century Bc. The 
texts in Linear B are, however, products of a particular culture, the 
Mycenaean, which had already appeared in mainland Greece before 
the fourteenth century. It is therefore very likely that Greek had already 
been constituted in recognizable form by, at the latest, 
ca. 1500 BC (see 11.4) and it is plausible to suppose that 
the process leading up to its formation would have 
started some centuries earlier. It should be remem- 
bered that Greek belongs to the Indo-European family 
of languages (see 11.1, 11.2, 11.3, 11.4). 


Pre-Greek languages attested by direct evidence 


Pre-Greek languages are attested in a direct way from 
texts which were written at a time when these languages 
were being spoken. The basic pieces of evidence which 
have survived until today are the following: 
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¢ Cretan “hieroglyphic” texts (see Figs. 16-17): almost exclusively in 
Crete, some samples from Samothrace; the Cretan “hieroglyphic” 
texts go back to the period between ca. 2100 and ca. 1500 or 1450 BC, 
from Middle Minoan [MM]la to Late Minoan [LM]]Ib. 

¢ Texts in Linear A: found mostly in Crete, but also on other islands, 
as well as in mainland Greece. Recently, texts in Linear A have been 
found in Asia Minor and even perhaps in Israel. This epigraphic 
material dates back to the period between ca. 1750 and ca. 1450 BC, 
to the time between MM IIa and MM lib until the end of LM I. 

e The inscription on the Phaestos Disk (see Figs. 18 a-b): Crete, 
uncertain date, somewhere between ca. 1800 and ca. 1600 BC: MM 
II-MM IIIb. 

e Inscription on the double-headed axe of Arkalochori: Crete; ca. 
1600 BC: transition between MM III LM I. 

e Cypro-Minoan texts: in a variety of languages and types of script, 
found in Cyprus and Ugarit. They date back to the period between 
ca. 1600 and ca. 1050 Bc: Late Cypriot I-IIIb (see 11.11). 

e Eteocypriot texts: Cyprus; they date back to the period between the 
second half of the sixth century Bc and the beginning of the fifth/ 
end of the fourth centuries BC (see 11.13). 

e Eteocretan texts: Crete; dating to the period between ca. 650 BC and 
the third or second centuries BC (see 11.14). 


The custom has generally prevailed of using the term Minoan to 
designate conventionally the pre-Greek language spoken in pre- 
Mycenaean Crete. But this is a name which is best avoided. In reality, 
we have nothing to convince us that those people whom we call 
Minoans spoke only one language. We know, in any case, that they had 
four different ways of writing, which could have corresponded to a 
multilingual reality. 

It is not certain that the non-Greek texts which have been found on 
Lemnos (sixth century Bc) and Samothrace (sixth-fifth centuries Bc) 
are pre-Greek. They could well be languages introduced after the 
Greeks settled the Aegean region (see v.9). 


Pre-Greek languages attested by indirect evidence 


There is also indirect evidence for pre-Greek languages, provided by 
sources later than the time when they were being spoken. Their remnants 
are mostly found in vocabulary items and in proper nouns (see 11.9). 
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Figures 18 a-b The Phaestos 
Disk 
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1 What is the indirect evidence for pre-Greek languages? 


We saw in the previous chapter (11.8) that those languages spoken in 
Greece before Greek made its appearance are called pre-Greek. Some 
of these are attested dzrectly, by texts written at the time when they were 
being spoken. These directly attested languages have sometimes also 
left zndzrect evidence, mostly furnished by the loanwords which 
entered Greek from them. 

There also exists, however, a certain number of loans which seem 
to come neither from directly attested pre-Greek languages, nor from 
languages spoken outside Greece. Some scholars suppose that a 
significant proportion of these terms are the product of unknown pre- 
Greek tongues. ‘These tongues will be conventionally designated here 
as hypothetical pre-Greek languages attested indirectly. 

Recourse to languages of this type is legitimate in principle, though 
it does give rise to many practical difficulties. In reality, it is not always 
certain that a word suspected of being a loan is indeed one. It could well 
be, in theory at least, that it is our ignorance of its etymology that has 
led us to assume falsely that the word is a loan, whereas in fact it is 
Greek. Even if it seems certain that a word 1s a loan, does it necessarily 
have to originate from a pre-Greek language? 

Certainly not, since it could come from unknown languages that the 
future Greeks encountered before they settled in the Balkan peninsula. 
Or again, it may be a loan which occurred after their arrival, but 
coming from an unknown language spoken outszde Greek territory. 
Equally, we may be dealing with a “migrant” word, i.e., one of 
unknown origin but diffused over a large area of the Mediterranean. 
Supposing a loan does in fact come from a pre-Greek language, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that it is a legacy from a pre-Greek lan- 
guage which is dzrectly attested. Moreover, none of these possibilities 
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can be overlooked as long as we stzll do not know the precise date of the 
loans which concern us (though obviously it cannot be later than their 
first attestation in Greek). Another difficulty arises from the idea we 
may have made for ourselves about the hypothetical pre-Greek lan- 
guages. There is a tendency to think that all languages of this type are 
of necessity Indo-European (another line of thought supposes the 
opposite: that they cannot be Indo-European). These are both a priori 
assumptions and, as such, cannot be defended. Naturally, some of 
these languages may, indeed, have been Indo-European, but equally 
they may have belonged to other language families or even have been 
of unknown parentage. 

These difficulties are particularly evident when we are dealing with 
isolated loans. Their importance is considerably reduced, however, 
when we have to do with a series of homogeneous loans endowed with 
common characteristics — semantic ones (place names, for example), or 
morphological (the ending -v6oc, for example) or phonetic (such as the 
existence of a large number of open syllables). 

In what follows, only linguzstzc data linked to indirect evidence for 
pre-Greek languages will be taken into consideration. This will delib- 
erately leave aside the rich historico-legendary traditions related to the 
peoples who are supposed to have lived in Greece before the arrival of 
the Greeks, and also the archaeological indications which might well be 
linked to them. 


2 Examples of indirect evidence for pre-Greek languages 


In the discussion which follows, there is a deliberately restricted selec- 
tion of words supposed to be pre-Greek loans (we would recall that we 
are not concerned here with linguistic features borrowed by Greek 
from non-Greek languages spoken outside Greece, such as, for 
example, the Semitic languages, Egyptian, the Anatolian languages and 
SO on; see V.1-V. 9, V.13, VI.5-V1.7). These loans have been selected 
from examples which are certain, probable, or likely. Wherever pos- 
sible, the way they were written in Linear B is quoted. In the case of 
place names, only those attested in mainland Greece or the islands are 
mentioned. When a word is attested both as a proper and a common 
noun, it is mentioned only in the latter form. 


II. PRE~GREEK LANGUAGES: INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


2.1 Proper nouns 


We can distinguish here between personal names, theonyms and place 
names. 


Personal names Forms in Linear B without a known corresponding 
form in alphabetic script: LB a-ra-na-ro (cf. LA > LB a-ra-na-re), LB 
di-de-ro (cf. LA > LB di-de-ru), LB t-ta-za (cf. LA > LB 1-ta-ja), LB pr- 
ta-ke-u (cf. LA > LB pr-ta-ke-st), LB ga-qa-ro (cf. LA > LB ga-ga-ru). 

Forms in alphabetic script: Mivac, “Odvocets/’OdAvocec, 
‘Paddauavus. 


Theonyms Forms in Linear B without a known corresponding form 
in alphabetic script (these names may denote divinities, heroes, demi- 
gods etc): LB a-ro-do-ro-o0, a-*65- ma-na-ke, e-he-se-st, e-ti-wa, ja-pe-re- 
so, ka-u-da, pa-de, pi-pi-tu-na (on this name cf. the suffix -tuvva in the 
Cretan divine name Aixtuvva), s1-ja-ma-to. 

Forms in alphabetic script: “A@yvy (LB a-ta-na-), Bowtouaemc 
(name of Artemis in Crete), ‘EvudAtoc, “Egurics (LB e-ma-a,), “Hea (LB 
e-ra), Muxyvn. 


Names of places, mountains and rivers (for the less well known names, 
the location 1s given) With the ending -av@oc: "Eguuav8os (Arcadia, 
mountain/river), "OgipavO8o0c (Mycenaean Messenia; LB o-ru-ma-to), 
Tlueav6oc (Crete). 

With the ending -tv60c: Kogtv6o¢ (LB ko-ri-to), A€Buv8o0c (island in 
the Sporades), Mgenéow6oc (island in the Cyclades), TlooBaAtw8oc 
(Attica), ZdyuvO0c¢ (Argolid), 2vetvGoc (Crete). 

With the ending -vv60c: "Audguv60c (Euboea; LB a-ma-ru-to), 
"AodxvvOoc (Boeotia or Attica, mountain), BegéxvvOoc (Crete, moun- 
tain), ZdaxvvO0g (LB za-ku-st-ja), ZnovvOoc (Thrace), Kooxvv6oc 
(Euboea, river). 

With the ending -oodc/-ttdc: "Agdyttdc¢ (Attica, hill), Taoynttds 
(Attica), Keonoods (Boeotia), AvxoByttds (Attica), Muxadnoodc 
(Boeotia, river), Tagvacods (Phocis, Locris), Meguycodcs (Boeotia), 
Lunaknttos (Attica), Tevynoods (Boeotia, place name/mountain), 
“Yytt0¢ (Boeotia), “Yunttos (Attica). 

Other words: ’Auviods (Crete; LB a-mi-ni-so), Boduo(a)oc (Chios), 
BetAno(o)dg (Attica, mountain), Agijgos (Crete), O7Par (Boeotia; LB 
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te-qa-), “Iho(o)dg (Attica), Kagvnoodmodtc (Crete, old name for 
Lyktos), Kvwo(o)oc (Crete; LB ko-no-so), Aijuvos (LB ra-mi-ni-ja), 
*Odvuos (name for several mountains, the best known of which lies 
between Thessaly and Macedonia), Mvv& (Attica), Meads (Crete; 
loan from Eteocretan: . . . poatoo. . .; see 11.14), 2UBeuta (Crete; LB 
su-ki-ri-ta, loan from Linear A: LA > LB |su-ka-ri-ta/su-ki-ri-te-i-ja), 
Trucos (Crete; LB tu-ri-so), Parotds (Crete; LB pa-t-to). 


2.2 Vocabulary 


With the ending -w6oc: dodutwwOog “bath-tub” (LB a-sa-mr-to); 
drpiv8os “absinthe”; éeéBiv8oc “chick pea”; xneuvGoc “infenor quality 
honey”; AaBteuwGocg “labyrinth” (LB da-pu,-ri-to- [?]); wnow8oc 
“cord”; tegéBivO0c/téQutvOoc “terebinth”; baxtw8oc “hyacinth.” 
Others: dhetoov “drinking cup”; dusmedos “vine”; Bagaxic “grey-blue 
garment” (cf. LB pa-ra-ku, name ofa precious material); Boteus “bunch 
of grapes”; Boétas “wooden image ofa divinity”; daqvy “laurel”; Séxac 
“vessel” (LB di-pa); édaia “olive tree” /éha10v “olive oil” (LB e-ra-waf/e- 
99. i 


ra,-wo); Bbvvoc “tuna”; 


“gourd, pumpkin”; xohooodc “statue in human form”; Kouvoxdeuos 


dn “forest”; xcoaBoc “crayfish”; xorAoxive 
ul 5 5 ul 


(Cretan name for a month, first element borrowed from Eteocretan 

. x0pV); xogiavvov “coriander” (LB ko-ri-ja-do-no); xvmaQuocos 
“cypress” (LB ku-pa-ri-se-ja); hwtdc “lotus”; pordyn “mallow”; pijAov 
“apple”; wiv6y “mint” (LB mz-ta); vixvAeov (kind of Cretan fig; probably 
aloan from LA,cf. LA > LB and LB NI, ideogram of “fig”); otvoc “wine”; 
ddvvO0c “wild fig”; 6oxuc “kind of tuna”; rivy “kind of shell”; xveyoc 
“tower”; mm@dumosg “polypus” (LB po-ru-po-de-); oa& “grape”; oaynjvy 
“fishing-net”; odAnn/odemn “saupe”; oagyds “a kind of fish”; oipBd0oc 
“bee-hive”; oxohomevdoa “multipede”; ovxia “fig-tree”/otxov “fig” 
(LB su-za); tov& “must, new wine”; yaAtc “pure wine.” 


3 Which are the pre-Greek languages from which these loans 
came? 


Scholars suspect that more than one language (or language families) 
were responsible for providing the above loans. We must distinguish 
between: (1) languages whose existence is attested by independent evi- 
dence and (2) hypothetical languages for which there is indirect evi- 
dence. The former provide us with inc.mparably more certain data 
than the latter, which by definition are purely reconstructions. 


II. PRE-GREEK LANGUAGES: INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


(1) Languages whose existence 1s confirmed by evidence 


Eteocretan (see 11.14). 
Linear A (see 11.10). 


(2) Hypothetical pre-Greek languages for which there is indirect 


evidence 


The languages we shall examine here are simply hypothetical, and are 
used to explain a significant portion of the pre-Greek loans. In any case, 
their names are purely conventional. 

“Mediterranean” etc. There is a small nucleus of words that are 
usually called Mediterranean or Aegean etc. since, apart from Greek, 
they also occur in other Mediterranean languages, in which, as in 
Greek, no plausible etymology can be found for them. The best known 
examples of this type are the words for olive oil (Acuov), wine (oivoc < 
*Fotvoc) and so on. It may be supposed that these terms are a legacy 
from a language likely to have been in widespread use throughout the 
Mediterranean basin but that was perhaps neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic. ‘Though not improbable, this theory is ungrounded. In fact, 
nothing obliges us to believe that this small stock of words does actu- 
ally come from one and the same tongue. Why should we not suppose 
them to come from a variety of different languages? Why should they 
not be “migrant” words? And is it completely out of the question that 
they may be Indo-European? 

“Pelasgian” et al. Certain unexplained words seem to present phonetic 
similarities. They recall Indo-European terms, but their phonological 
shape is different, e.g., migyocs “tower” (related to the Indo-European 
root *b*erg*-, cf. Gmc. Burg; linked to the same root is the place name 
Ilégyapoc, of which the sense would be “citadel,” cf. Gmc. Berg). Also 
linked to Indo-European roots are words ending in -v6o0c, many examples 
of which were given above. The idea thus arose that they might be ves- 
tiges of one or more Indo-European languages which survived only in 
these loans. 

A variety of tongues have been proposed by different writers: “psi 
Greek,” “Illyrian,” “Pelasgian” (this name, which is modern, ought not 
to be confused with the ancient name Iedaoyoi [ Pelasgz] since there is 
nothing to prove that “Pelasgian,” if indeed it ever existed, was spoken 
by the Pelasgz), “pre-Greek A,” “pre-Greek B,” “Old European,” and so 
on (this list is very selective). We should note that the same group of loans 
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might be apportioned and interpreted in very different ways, depending 
on the languages from which they are supposed to be derived. 

None of these efforts has managed to convince the academic world 
as a whole. The main reason for their failure is that, while offering some 
quite attractive parallels, they always present a large number of others 
with morphological, phonetic, or semantic weaknesses (sometimes, 
indeed, all three together). Whenever a word suspected of being a loan 
does not fit the “rules,” there is often an attempt to treat it as a special 
case — a dialectal type; influence of other hypothetical languages; idio- 
syncratic alternations etc. In general, the greater the number of words 
assigned to a hypothetical language, the more feats of acrobatics are 
required to interpret them. In brief, all these theories share the flaw that 
they are based on too much speculation and too little rigorous, neces- 
sary conclusions. Their excess of zeal is their most important short- 
coming. This is regrettable, because in all likelihood a certain number 
of words suspected of being pre-Greek loans do indeed come from lan- 
guages not yet directly attested. Here is one example that appears to be 
reasonably solid. 

The above lists include many place names in -v@oc. This suffix has 
no satisfactory explanation in Greek, which is also true of most of 
the roots to which it attaches itself. Given that -vO0c is attested from as 
early as the Mycenaean period, it must have been in use before the 
Mycenaean Greeks arrived. It is probable, therefore, that -v@o0¢g comes 
from some pre-Greek language. This language could have been hypo- 
thetical, since -v80c seems not to be attested in any of the pre-Greek lan- 
guages for which there is direct evidence. Nevertheless, there appears 
to have been an exact correspondance in the Anatolian languages (a 
branch of languages of the Indo-European family spoken in histonc 
times in Anatolia). Indeed, this particular linguistic family uses the 
place name sufhx -nda, written -véa when it is Hellenized. Anatolian 
-nda may be linked to the Indo-European *-nt. Does the pre-Greek 
suffix -v@oc then also come from the same root? Yes, if we suppose that 
it comes from *-né- with aspiration of the dental: *-n¢- > -nt*-. If all this 
is correct, one might conclude that most Greek place names in -v@0¢ are 
likely to be legacies from one (or more) languages close to the Anatolian 
branch which was spoken in certain regions of Greece before the 
Mycenaeans settled there. 


10 LinearA 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The name Linear A 


From the very end of the nineteenth century, a variety of pre-alphabetic 
scripts began to be discovered (see 11.6) which had been in use in 
Crete. One of these consisted, to a large extent, of pictorial characters 
and so the archaeologist who discovered it, the Englishman Sir Arthur 
Evans, called it pictographic or hieroglyphic script (though, contrary to 
what this name suggests, there 1s no connection between this still unde- 
ciphered script and that of Egypt). Certain other pre-alphabetic Cretan 
scripts which came to light at about the same time had a more stylized 
appearance, leading Evans to call them Linear. He distinguished 
between Linear A, the older, and Linear B, the more recent (see 11.15). 
The term Linear A denotes both the script itself and the language it 
expressed. 


Linear A texts 


Texts in Linear A are today attested mainly in Crete (where there is the 
widest distribution) and also on certain other islands (Samothrace, 
Cythera, Thera, Melos, and Kea), in the Peloponnese (Agios Stefanos), 
as well as in Asia Minor (Miletus), and perhaps Israel. 

The Linear A texts which have been dated belong, for the most part, 
to the period from the middle of the eighteenth century BC to the mid- 
fifteenth century Bc (from the transition from the Middle Minoan 
period [MM] IIa to MM IIb, ca. 1750 BC, to the end of the Late Minoan 
period [LM], ca. 1450 Bc). 

So far, about 1,500 texts in Linear A have been published, contain- 
ing, in all, some 7,500 signs. This would correspond roughly to ten 
typed pages of continuous text. More than go percent of the inscnptions 
are accounting documents written originally on fresh clay. Depending 
on their shape, they are classified as tablets, seals (prismatic or ovoid), 
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pellets, and disks (flattened clay plates). The administrative nature of 
these texts is revealed mainly through the presence of symbols which are 
quite clearly numerical (units, tens, hundreds, and thousands; there is 
no symbol for zero). 

The surviving texts are inscribed on a variety of materials (mainly 
clay, stone, plaster, and metals) — most of them on vessels. For a good 
number of them, their nature (libation vessels) or the site where they 
were found (e.g.,in Minoan “peak sanctuaries”) leads to the conclusion 
that they were religious texts (votive and dedicatory offerings and so on). 

It is highly likely that texts in Linear A were also written on other 
materials (papyrus, parchment, etc.), but such texts did not survive the 
destruction of Minoan civilization. On the other hand, the fires which 
destroyed the Minoan palaces were also responsible for baking the clay 
tablets and thus ensuring their survival. 


Linear A script 


Like many other scripts, Linear A is made up of two components: on 
the one hand there are the ideograms (we referred to the numbers 
above, but there are also fractions, punctuation marks, and representa- 
tions of objects or living beings); on the other, there are signs that gen- 
erally combine to form groups, usually separated from each other by 
blanks or dividers. Since there are about one hundred of these signs, it 
is highly unlikely that they constitute an alphabet or a purely ideo- 
graphic script. One hundred characters would normally be deemed too 
niany for an alphabet and too few for a purely ideographic script (see 
11.6). Thus, it 1s quite probable that they constitute a syllabary - a 
system of writing where each character represents a syllable (see 11.6, 
11.12). This conclusion seems also to be confirmed from the following 
data. Linear B derived from Linear A. Linear B has already been deci- 
phered (see 11.15) and its non-ideographic element is a syllabary. The 
clusters of syllabograms in Linear A must therefore represent words (or 
syntagms, where several words are joined). 


How are the syllabograms of Linear A to be read? 


There are about seventy syllabograms in Linear A which are also to be 
found in Linear B (see Fig. 19). There is therefore a strong temptation to 
attribute to the characters of Linear A the same phonetic values as the 
corresponding ones in Linear B. There are many reasons for thinking 
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that the correlation between the pho- LA LB 
netic values is legitimate, but it does et *56 | 
notnecessarily followthatthereadings 92 + pa 
of the syllabograms of Linear A and 06 & u  ~F 
those of Linear B entirely coincide.On —2/ 5 po 7 
the contrary, it seems that there must 22 + rot 
have been variations betweenthem,of 23 % za} 
greater orlesserimportance,duetothe 24 & ke 
adaptation of the characters of Linear 25 A muta 
A to the phonetics of Greek, whichis 26 i ma TT 
the language rendered by Linear B.In 27 7 mt 
what follows, the phonetic interpreta- 2 A wi 
tion of the characters of Linear Ain 29 @ ai @ 
accordance with the values of their 7 t da 
correspondents in Linear Bisdenoted  7/ a we X 
conventionally as LA > LB. 32 Hl ja & 
340) pun 
35 ‘4 *86 > 
How are the texts in Linear A to 39 t lo 80 
be understood? 44 «#% e 
_ 4 & ko 
The accountancy texts have certain tab € a > 
fairly clear structures: for example, a sw de 
tablet may begin withaheadingoftwo 5, tay a 
or three words. There follows a list of 53 le. rae. 
isolated words which are accompa- ,, re OY 
nied by an ideogram or a number. 5, ru 
Clearly, the heading states the subject 55, fA pis tk 
ofthe text (place orpersonin question, 57 ch sis 
type of transaction). The isolated 5 % ra 
words must be entities(people,places) 59 [F sus 
which provide, receive or owe the 60 x ni XY 


quantities recorded. The difficulty, 

however, lies in determining the real nature of each word. In cases where 
words occur only once it is possible to suppose a personal name. In cases 
where words are repeated frequently, they perhaps denote place names 
or economic terms. Of the two terms in Linear A whose meaning is com- 
pletely certain, one certainly belongs to the second category. This is the 
word LA > LB ku-ro (see Text [1], line 6). This term is always accompa- 
nied by numbers, and the numbers always constitute the sum total of the 
preceding ones. Clearly, then, 4u-ro means “sum total” (and is therefore 
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61 ne US 
62 ? qe 
64 Bb pu fh 
69 ra *34 & 
72 ~«|f ri 4 
74 C ta 6 
75a A wa Fri 
76—~C‘«‘* mi = 
77 p sé |“ 
78 oN ti iN 
80 Py o WN 
8la ff je ™% 
84a ok me 
84b rt mu S74 
85 RR | *118 Ati 
86 VY tar XY 
91 © | ge @€ 
92 = te =k 
93 Py | du mK 
95 av ma o& 
96 VT 65 
97 ft u aa 
98 a Yj 
100a i ¥ 
101 ¥ *79 0 
102a #@ de" 
102b ® *47 
103 Y | kh % 
113 By aes ity 
120 TH +49 Tie 
208 | 82, 


Figure 19 List of the syllabic 
symbols of Linear A (with 
their conventional 
numbering) and the 
corresponding ones of Linear 
B (in front of each symbol of 
Linear B its phonetic value is 


given) 
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synonymous with the Linear B term fto-so (t60(c)os “so much”). 
Another term, LA > LB po-to-ku-ro, obviously means “the total of the 
totals,” given that it introduces the general total of several preceding 
LA > LB ku-ro (totals). 

The religious texts, for their part, are very much more difficult to 
analyze. It is obvious that most of them constitute a “votive formula,” 
where one or more words are repeated regularly in identical or different 
forms (see Texts [2], [3]). There are thus variations of the type LA > 
LB a-sa-sa-ra-me : }a-sa-sa-ra-ma-na, 1-pi-na-ma : 1-pi-na-mi-na, and 
so on. These clusters of words most probably form certain phrases 
through which the faithful prayed to their deities or addressed their 
thanks to them. It is, however, very difficult to determine the meaning 
of each word, and for the present we must be content with suppositions 
which are more or less plausible. What is certain is that these texts 
provide us with authentic phrases in a rich variety of syntactic varia- 
tions. They represent the best touchstone for the identification of the 
language written in Linear A script. 


What is the language of Linear A? 


This is a question that has often been put and quite a number of people, 
amateurs and specialists, believe they know the answer. They have seen 
in Linear A the following languages: Semitic, Greek, Sansknt, Luwian, 
Hittite, Lycian, Carian, Basque, and others. Every decipherer is per- 
suaded that he or she has found the correct solution. But it is, of course, 
impossible for all these answers to be equally true! The truth of the 
matter is that so far none of these efforts at decipherment has been able 
to satisfy the academic community. One reason for this failure 1s that 
Linear A does not present any obvious resemblance to a specific, 
known language, although one can, of course, find a considerable 
number of points in common with many others. It is not sufficient, 
however, to identify a small number of isolated similarities. We have to 
discover similarities in structure, concerning the whole of morphology 
and phonetics. It must also be possible to understand the greater part 
of the body of inscriptions. Finally, every interpretation must be solid 
and convincing. No effort so far has achieved this kind of result. The 
failures may be due to the fact that it is simply not possible to demon- 
strate a relationship between Linear A ind any other known language. 
Linear A could not be linked to another known language, in which case 
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it would be in the position of Sumenian. It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility, however, that there is some link between Linear A and one 
of the two major linguistic families in the ancient Mediterranean: Indo- 
European and Semitic. On the basis of this hypothesis, we may hope 
that there will be new texts unearthed as a result of the patient work of 
the archaeologists, which will swell the corpus and thus increase the 
chances of a proper decipherment. 


Selected texts 


(The texts are quoted from Raison and Pope 1994). Each document is 
first given in its transnumerated version (each syllabogram is tran- 
scribed by its conventional number). Thereafter a transliterated version 
in Latin characters 1s given (each syllabogram is represented by its pho- 
netic value LA > LB, where this is known). A comma represents the 
word divider. 


[1] HT 117. 1-6. Tablet with accounting data. Agia Triada (Crete). Between 
1500 Bc-1450 Bc (LM Ib)? 


LA LA > LB 
1 Q5-29-72-92, 103-22, ma-ka-ri-te, ki-ro, 
1-2 97-76-26-57, u-m1-na-sl, 
2 97-59 1 u-su 1 

76-06 1 mi-tu 1 
2-3 98-53-27 1 ku-ra-mu 1 
3 95-55 1 ma-ru 1 
3 98-01-25 1 ku-*56-nu 1 
3-4 06-68-95 1 tu-68-ma 1 
4 97-51-76 1 u-di-mi 1 
4-5 76-55-74-53-54 1 ml-ru-ta-ra-re 1 
5 92-32-54 1 te-ja-re 1 
5 26-30-54 1 na-da-re 1 
6 98-22 10 ku-ro 10 


[2] PK Z 11. “Libation table.” Palaikastro (Crete). Precise date uncertain 


LA a [52-]74-100a-88-.75a-44, 52-51-103-92-92 93- 
b 34-54, 56a-92-23, 52-45-52-61 52- 
C 31-31-53-84a, 97-26-55-29-26-78 
d 100a-56a-26-76-26 [ ] 57-55-[-], 100a-26-32-02-72 
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LA > LB a [a-]ta-1-88-wa-e, a-di-ki-te-te du- 
b pu,-re, pi-te-za, a-ko-a-ne a- 
C Sa-Sa-ra-me, u-na-ru-ka-na-tl 
d i-pi-na-mi-na[ ] si-ru[.], 1-na-ja-pa-ri 


[3] TL Z 1. Marble ladle. Troullos (Crete). Between 1700-1600 BC (LM III)? 


LA a 52-74-100a-88-75a-32, 80-59-62-54 
b , 32-31-31-53-84a 97-26-29-26-57 
c [100a-]56a-26-95, 57-55-92 vacat. 


LA > LB a a-ta-1-88-wa-ja, 0-su-qa-re 
b_ ,ja-Sa-sa-ra-me u-na-ka-na-si 
c [i-]pi-na-ma, si-ru-te vacat. 


11. Cypro-minoan scripts 


E. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Cyprus occupies a key position in the eastern Mediterranean. An 
important staging post between East and West from the most ancient 
times, it very soon became a focus of civilization. This was a specific civ- 
ilization, which was at once a creation of the island itself and also a 
reflection of the amalgamation of a series of diverse cultures, more or 
less close to one another geographically. Magnificent remains of these 
cultures, which continue to emerge from the soil of the island, testify to 
a population that was full of vitality, endowed with an inventive spint 
and, at the same time, the sophistication to produce onginal syntheses. 

Among the abundant examples which have accumulated over the 
centuries, the ancient script of the island (ca. 1600-1050 BC) constitutes 
an outstanding example of this amalgamation of several cultures. 
Borrowed from the West, the first Cypriot syllabary (see 11.6, 11.12) 
seems to have been a sub-branch of the Aegean linear scripts (see 11.6, 
11.10). This is why Sir Arthur Evans described it as “Cypro-Minoan.” 
This eastern branch, the first known evidence for which goes back to 
the end of the fifteenth century BC, quickly evolved along its own lines. 
Thanks to the cultures which were spread throughout the island, start- 
ing from the northern, eastern, and southern coasts, it surpassed the 
level of the “mother script,” the development of which must have 
remained at a provincial stage. 

Intensive and systematic excavation on the island over the course of 
recent decades has enriched our knowledge of the most ancient 
Cypriot repertory of inscriptions and has, at the same time, confirmed 
the hypotheses formulated by Sir Arthur Evans. We are in a position 
today to state, on the basis of sound arguments, that writing, in the full 
sense of the word, was in use in Cyprus from the fifteenth century Bc 
and that its use expanded rapidly. An array of inscribed objects, 
coming from the greater part of the area, testify both to the diffusion of 
writing and also to its use for everyday matters, as well as in more highly 
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developed domains, such as literature and religion. Among these 


various inscriptions, three categories can be distinguished (Fig. 20): 


The main Cypro-Minoan syllabary 1 (CM1) whose evolution we can 
follow from the earliest tablet found at the site at Enkomi (sixteenth 
century BC). Examples have been found more or less all over the 
island and appear on a variety of objects. 

Cypro-Minoan 2 (CMa) the creation of which, based on CM1, must 
have been the result of the settlement of the eastern coast of the 
island by a new ethnic group which would have adopted the exist- 
ing script adapting it to its own language. This syllabary is repre- 
sented today by four large fragments of tablets of the type often 
encountered in the Near East (see Fig. 21). 

Cypro-Minoan 3 (CM3) appears to be a sub-branch in use outside 
the island, on the Syrian coast opposite. Apart from some brief 
inscriptions, three tablets have also been found (two of which are 
fragmentary) in the archives of Ugarit. This sub-branch clearly 
testifies to the close relations between the island and its immediate 
neighbors in the Near East. 


Among the variety of inscriptions recorded in CM1, it is easy to dis- 


tinguish three components of this script: one is the common Aegean 
base, predominant during the initial phase (sixteenth-fifteenth centu- 
ries); another is the increasing influence of the Near East; and the third 


is the purely Cypriot component, which often testifies to an unpar- 


alleled onginality that 1s apparent even 
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Among the larger inscriptions, note 
should be taken of the small clay cylin- 
ders which are skillfully and carefully 
wrought. In the manner of documents 
in the Near East, they were baked in an 
oven after being inscribed. These 
texts, which consist of dozens of lines, 
are perfectly arranged and no doubt 
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from Enkomi (east coast), while the 
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five others, smaller in size and more or less fragmented, 
were discovered at the site of Kalavassos/Agios 
Dimitrios in Central Cyprus. They were found in an 
imposing ashlar building which was certainly an 
administrative center. In these still enigmatic texts, it is 
nevertheless possible to discern significant repetitions 
of sequences which could well denote personal names. 

As for the short inscriptions, we would mention the 
small clay pellets inscribed with two to eight signs, 
usually arranged in two sequences. There are today 
some ninety such examples which come from excava- 
tions at Enkomi, Citium, and Hala Sultan Tekke. 
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These small objects, which look like marbles, must 
have been a kind of tessera. According to the first 
attempts to read them, they contain personal names fol- 
lowed by a complement in abridged form. 

During the Bronze Age, the inhabitants of the island used writing 
not only for literary or religious purposes, but also in their everyday 
lives. A host of objects, bearing shorter or longer inscriptions, clearly 
show that this script was for everyday activities: vessels in a variety of 
shapes, metal objects (tools, ingots, ploughshares, rings from bridles, 
bronze bowls, and even a jeweller’s anvil of gilded bronze), cylinders, 
and inscribed stones, etc. 

Among the inscriptions of a religious nature we should note a group 
of objects made of ivory, found in a temple in Citium. The inscriptions 
they bear are delicately inscnbed and are often inserted between other 
decorative motifs. Votive offerings in the form of miniature ingots 
depict one of the basic activities on the island: the three pieces known 
today all bear the same formula - no doubt dedicatory - in the pattern 
[1 + 1]. This formula also appears on the replica of a liver or kidney, 
also from Citium. 

One tablet, designated RS 20.25, written in CM 3 (Figs. 22a-b) has 
permitted an initial attempt at decipherment, thanks to the tenor of its 
text. Discovered in 1956, it is preserved entire, and both of its sides are 
inscribed. The “pagination” of this text and its particular structure 
make it clear that the nineteen lines that constitute it are separate head- 
ings. All this points to enumeration, while the composition of the lines 
suggests a list of personal names of the Semitic type, a kind of text 
known to us today from the excavations at Ras-Shamra/Ugarit. The 
subjects in question were most often expressed by three sequences 
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grouped together, sometimes reduced to two, or even a single term. On 
the basis of this, we may postulate that these personal names are marked 


according to the pattern: “So and so, son of so and so,” “ 


son of so and 
so,” and “so and so.” The key word, which always appears in the medial 
position, must represent the word for “son”, the Semitic bm or (in the 
vocalized version) bi-nu. This identification offered a reasonable 
departure point for a tentative attempt at a reading. In the first place, 
one could proceed by using the nine characters already known from the 
Mycenaean and classical Cypriot and, following this trail, arrive at a 
reading of some twenty Semitic names. 

Whatever the importance or correctness of these first attempts at a 
reading, tablet RS 20.25 has still not revealed the languages which are 
recorded by the Cypro-Mycenaean script. The transposition onto the 
documents of Cyprus of the “key” (although partial) obtained thanks 
to this tablet, has helped to reveal some personal names of the Near East 
(either Semitic or Hurrian), particularly on the inscribed pellets. As 
regards the large tablets of Enkomi, recorded in CM a, they have sug- 
gested the presence of Hurrian. On the other hand, no indication 1s 
available as to the dialect or language spoken by the population of the 
island and which was recorded in the main syllabary, or CM 1. Was this 
in fact a language still unknown, or is it related to a group of dialects 
with which we are already familiar? Nothing short of new discoveries 
will enable us to lift the veil of this particular secret. 


12 The Cypriot syllabary 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The first written documents in Cyprus appeared in the sixteenth 
century BC. According to E. Masson (see 11.11), two different but 
closely linked wnting systems were in use on the island in the second 
millennium Bc. The first, and most basic of these, which Masson des- 
ignates Cypro-Minoan I is encountered from the sixteenth to the 
eleventh centuries BC, while the second, which she calls Cypro-Minoan 
IT, is found only in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries Bc. These 
systems have not yet been deciphered, but it is possible that they record 
two separate languages, which, for the moment, remain unknown. But 
the main writing system of Cyprus is the Cypriot syllabary, which made 
its appearance at the end of the second millennium Bc. It was used to 
record the Cypnot dialect, as well as another language which is 
unknown to us and which is conventionally called Eteocypriot, texts of 
which have been found in Amathus, Citium, and Golgoi. Some of these 
belong to the fifth century Bc, but most to the fourth or third (see 11.13). 
It is difficult to tell exactly where the Cypriot system comes from, 
though a number of theories concerning its provenance have been pro- 
posed (for a concise presentation of these, see Masson 1983, 30-42). 
The first inscriptions of the Cypriot dialect recorded by means of 
the syllabary appeared as early as the eleventh century Bc. Many more 
are encountered in the sixth century and thereafter, but most of them 
belong to the period 400-325 Bc. The evidence which has come to 
light, however, has sizeable gaps, most of the texts are short, many of 
them consist only of personal names and the difficulties we encounter 
in reading the inscriptions are often very great. ‘The Cypriot syllabary 
survived into the Hellenistic period at certain remote points in the 
interior of the island (see also 111.10). In general it passed out of use at 
the beginning of the third century Bc and was replaced by the Greek 
alphabet. The retention of the syllabary until this time and its late 
replacement by the alphabet can be attributed to the deeply entrenched 
conservatism of the Cypriots. It is true that the first examples of 
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mK i Yo “~~ «alphabetic script appear in the sixth 


century BC, but on inscriptions where 
jo the same text is rendered at once 


alphabetically and syllabically. 


syllabic (see also 11.6), in other words 
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form contains fifty-five syllabograms 

( vw wo (Fig. 23). As regards shape, the syllabo- 
grams are simple linear characters, 

9 ° without any pictorial content. In the 


inscriptions, the words are usually 

divided witha dot or witha vertical line. 

In the transcription of the texts, con- 
ventions analogous to those used internationally for the transcription of 
Linear B tablets are used (see 11.15). 

There are different graphemes for each of the short vowels: /a/, /e/, 
/1/, /o/, /u/. The long vowels are not indicated in the script, e.g., e-mz/rut 
“to be,” even though the distinction between long and short vowels still 
held good in spoken discourse. In all diphthongs, both elements are 
expressed separately by the corresponding syllabograms, e.g., a-ro-u- 
ra-i/agovgan “tilled or arable land, dat. sing.”, a-ne-u/dvev “without”. 

The syllabary has separate graphemes for combinations of conso- 
nants with each of the five vowels, e.g., ka, he, ki, ho, ku; pa, pe, pr, po, 
pu etc.: nt-ko-la-wo/ Nord “Nicholas” (genitive singular of a per- 
sonal name). So there are complete series of syllabograms for the velar 
/k/ x (ka, ke, etc.), the labial /p/ x (pa, pe, etc.), the dental /t/ t (a, ¢e. 
etc.), both nasals /m/ w and /n/ v (ma, me, na, ne, etc.), the voiceless 
sibilant /s/ 0, and separate graphemes for the two series of liquid 
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phonemes /r/ @ and /I/ i (ra, re, etc., la, le, etc., e.g., pi-lo-ku-pa-ra- 
se/PUoxvmeas, genitive singular of a personal name). There are, 
however, no special symbols for the voiced consonants /b/ 8, /g/ y, /d/ 
5 nor for the aspirated consonants /p"/ @, /k"/ x, /t"/ © which are denoted 
by the graphemes of the corresponding voiceless consonants. Thus, 
for example, the grapheme for pa (ma) denotes the values /ba/ (fa) and 
/p°a/ (pa) apart from the sound /pa/; ka (xa) denotes the values /ga/ 
(ya) and /k"a/ (xa) as well as the sound /ka/; /ta/ (ta) expresses the 
values /da/ (Sa) and /t"a/ (8a) apart from the sound /ta/. Examples are: 
pa-si-le-u-se/Baovkevs (“king, nom. sing.”); a-no-ko-ne/avwyov 
“ordained, third pers. pl.”); ma-ka-1/ wayar (“battle, dat. sing.”); pa-z- 
te-se/maides (“boys”); a-ne-te-ke/ avéOnxe (“dedicated, third pers. 
sing.”). The series with the semivowels j and w are not complete; they 
have only ja, 7e, 70 and wa, we, wi, wo. The series of syllabograms for z 
and ks (transcribed as x) are likewise incomplete: za, and zo generally 
appear, though the interpretation of za is often uncertain, while only xa 
and xe appear from the x series. The existing graphemes for these two 
series do not appear in all the local variations. In Idalium, for example, 
only the grapheme xe is used, in Akanthou the whole z series is missing, 
in the older script from Paphos the whole of the available series for x is 
missing, though, in the later script, the grapheme xe has been intro- 
duced. 

The basic spelling rules of the Cypriot syllabary may be summar- 
ized as follows: final consonants are always marked by the use of the 
“dead” vowel e: te-me-no-se/téuevos (“a piece of land dedicated to a 
god or hero, nom. sing.”); in the case of double consonants, only one 
of the two is marked in the script: a-po-lo-nif/Anodrwvi (“Apollo, 
dat.”), if the first element in a consonant cluster is a nasal, then it is 
ignored in writing: pa-ta/ndavta (“all, every, neutr. pl.”); in other con- 
sonantal clusters, all the consonants are marked; in these instances, the 
clusters are broken down on the basis of the vowel of the syllable to 
which each consonant of the cluster belongs, e.g., 1a|toi/pa-t-12 
(‘“‘father, dat. sing.”); xaou| yvq|ta/ka-se-ke-ne-ta (“sister, nom. sing.”); 
Au|pvi|ovos /li-mt-ni-si-o-se_ [personal name]; xt6|Aw/po-to-li-ne 
(“city, acc. sing.”); Yraloi|xv|xeoc/sa-ta-si-ku-po-ro-se [personal 
name]; uto|Oa@v/mz-se-to-ne (“pay, gen. pl.”); éa|tace/e-se-ta-se 
(“made to stand, 3rd sing. aor.”); ix|wa|yévoc /2-kt-ma-me-no-se 
(““wounded, participle, acc. pl.”); de|yv|eov/a-ra-ku-ro-ne (“silver, 
acc.”). The semivowel j may develop between two vowels, when the 
first of these is 2: it06a1/2-ja-sa-ta-2 “to heal, inf.” In the same way, the 
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semivowel w (F) develops between two vowels if the first of them is x; 
duf dvou/tu-wa-no-z (“to give, 3rd sing. opt.”). 

The Cypnot syllabary is by no means perfect, since it does not mark 
the length of vowels, voice and aspiration of consonants, and double 
consonants. Compared, however, to another syllabic notation that was 
used to record Greek, Linear B, (see 11.15), the Cypriot syllabary 
renders the Cypriot dialect more completely. It possesses separate 
graphemes for the two series of liquid consonants (only one exists in 
Linear B) and it marks final consonants (which are simply ignored in 
Linear B; see 11.15). In syllabic scripts, the manner of rendering conso- 
nant clusters is always of interest. The Cypriot script marks all the ele- 
ments of consonant clusters, while in Linear B only the consonant 
clusters that belong to the same syllable are marked in the script. Thus, 
the word onégua (“seed, nom. sing.”) is recorded in the Cypriot sylla- 
bary as se-pe-re-ma, while Linear B renders it as pe-mo /onéquo. 


13 Eteocypriot 


+O. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


So far as we know, three languages were spoken on Cyprus until the 
Hellenistic period: Greek, though in its Cypriot dialect form - belong- 
ing to the eastern branch of an ancient dialect, Arcado-Cypriot (see 
111.4) -, which was spoken in most of the kingdoms of the island, from 
Paphos in the West to Salamis in the east; Phoenician, which was used 
mostly in Citium (present-day Larnaka), but also for a short period in 
Lapethus, a small kingdom on the northern coast of the island; and, 
finally, a third, centered principally on Amathus, on the southern coast, 
which we are in a position to read but not to understand. The term 
Eteocypriot language is a term of convenience which was constructed by 
modern scholars (Friedrich 1932, at the suggestion of V. Gardthausen), 
on the basis of the terms Eteocretans and Eteocretan (éteds “real”), and 
is used to denote this particular local dialect. By the term Eteocretan we 
refer to a language of eastern Crete, which is well attested in a good 
number of inscriptions (see 11.14). By analogy, with the Eteocretans, we 
also use the term Eteocypriots. 

In order to record Eteocypriot, and also the dialect of Greek spoken 
on the island, the Cypriot syllabic script was used (see 11.6, 11.12), in its 
most widespread version (in towns such as Idalium, Salamis, and so 
on). This is known as the common syllabary (see Fig. 23). We can there- 
fore read the inscriptions (the majority of which are from the fifth/ 
fourth centuries BC) which have been discovered in Amathus and the 
surrounding area and also, sporadically, in some other locations. We 
can confirm the reading by the fact that here and there we recognize 
certain purely Greek names, though with non-Greek endings. In text 
ICS 195, 1, for example, the sequence ni-ka-to-ro must correspond to 
some form of the name Nixavdgog (Nikandros); a little further on, in 2, 
the sequence o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni/pa-po-no certainly recalls the name 
"Ovacaydeas (Onasagoras), accompanied - perhaps - by a determiner 
of origin meaning “from Paphos.” 

In text JCS 196, whichis a complete bilingual inscription, we recognize 
a name transcribed as a-ri-st-to-no-se (we do not know the case) which, in 
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the Greek part of the inscription corre- 


sponds to the accusative “Agiotwva. 
REA MgR This bilingual inscription is an impor- 
tant piece of evidence in the inscrip- 
tional corpus: it was discovered in 1913 
in the acropolis of Amathus and is 
almost intact (see Fig. 24 and Text [1}). 


Unfortunately, however, its structure is 


NA 


not symmetrical. The Eteocypriot part 
occupies pride of place, since it comes 
first and is of greater length. It consists of some twelve words, though 
another difficulty is that the breaks between words are not normal. On the 
other hand, the part which follows below and whichis in the Greek alpha- 
bet is clearly briefer, since it consists of only five words (not counting two 
articles). Obviously, itis an honorary text of the type well known to us: the 
city of the Amathusioi (so we are dealing with a text written later than the 
departure of the last king, Androcles, in about 312/11 Bc) honored (witha 
statue) the noble (edateidnv in the Greek) Ariston, son of Aristonax. 
However, only the two personal names can be read, while important 
words for the meanings “city,” “Amathusioi” or “Amathus” cannot be 
readily recognized in the Eteocypriot part, despite much speculation. 

A second bilingual inscription was discovered in 1979 in Amathus 
(BCH 106 [1982], 235-42), with the same layout, 1.e., the Eteocypnot 
inscription above and below it the inscription recorded in the Greek 
alphabet, though unfortunately, severely truncated. It can be under- 
stood that it is a votive text addressed to Cypriot Aphrodite, through 
which Androcles, the last king of Amathus dedicates certain statues to 
her. This inscription therefore pre-dates the one discussed above. ‘The 
only thing that can to some extent be read in the Eteocypriot part is the 
name of the king (in a case which it is not possible to identify). 

Consequently, the observations which we are able to make as regards 
the morphology of Eteocypriot are extremely limited. We note that 
words end in -se and -so, -ko, -na, and -no. There is also a more complex 
ending in -ofi (with about twenty examples in the reverse index of 
Egetmeyer’s lexicon [1992] for the syllabic texts) and this must have 
played an important role, though its function has still not been 
resolved. For the rest, the vocabulary reniains a mystery. As was men- 
tioned above, not even the word for “city” can be recognized. It has 
been proposed that the short word o-1-te may have been the conyunc- 
tion “and” or “or,” but even here the question remains open. Nor hast 
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been possible to establish the semantic value of the short word a-na, 
which often appears at the beginning of texts (e.g., at the start of the 
bilingual inscription /CS 196 and of text 193). 

Given all this, any linguistic categorization of Eteocypriot is bound 
to be uncertain. As regards the question of its provenance, it is possible 
that this dialect was linked through the Dark Ages which followed the 
Bronze Age to a language (or to one of the languages) spoken on 
the island in the Bronze Age (see 11.16) and therefore with some of the 
groups of texts known as “Cypro-Minoan” (see 11.11). In any case, there 
does not appear to have been any foreign linguistic input. Placing 
Eteocypriot among the languages of Asia Minor, as Friedrich proposed 
(1932), is no better than guesswork. Other theories range from Semitic 
to Illyrian ('), though Hurrian and Urartian have not been ignored 
either (see the bibliography in JCS, p. 85, no. 5). For the moment, 
however, the question remains open. 


Selected texts 
[1] Bilingual and digraphic inscription. Amathus. JCS 196 


a-na; ma-to-ri; u-mi-e-sa-1-mu-ku-la-i-la-sa-na; 
a-ri-Si-to-no-se; a-ra-to-wa-na-ka-so-ko-o-se (2) 
ke-ra-ke-re-tu-lo-se; ta-ka-na-?-? -so-ti; a-lo; ka-1-li-po-ti 


‘'H nodc f "Apabovoiwv "Agiotwva 
"Aototwmvaxtos evratolonv 


Translation of the Greek part 
The city of Amathusioi [honors] the noble Ariston, son of Anstonax 


[2] Coin, probably Eteocypriot, of some king of Amathus called Purwos (?) 
ca. 390 BC. ICS 198 


(obverse) pu-ru-wo-so 
(reverse) pu-ru-wo-so 


[3] Stone inscription with unknown content. Amathus. Fifth or fourth 
century BC 


1) wi-ti-le-ra-nu/ta-na/mu-no-ti 
2) a-1-lo/e-ki-ya-no-ti/ma-na/ko 
3 
4) no-ti 


( 
( 
( 
( 


) 
) to-u/pa-ki-mi-ra-nu/ta-na/mu 
) 
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[4] Stone inscription with unknown content. Ancient Paphos. Sixth century 
Bc. Masson and Mitford 1986, no. 223 

(side a) (1) ka-sa-ma (2) ?-pi-ti (3) e-ta-? 

(side b) (2) a-?-ta-to (2) a-la--sa-se. 


14. Eteocretan 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The ancient traditions 


The Eteocretans, i.e., “native Cretans” first appear in the Odyssey 
(19.176) at the point where Odysseus, pretending to be a Cretan, 
describes his supposed homeland. He says that there are many peoples 
there: 


There is a land called Crete in the midst of the wine-dark sea, a fair rich land, 
surrounded by water, and there are many men in it, past counting, and ninety 
cities. They have not all the same speech; their tongues are mixed. There dwell 
Achaeans, there great-hearted native Cretans, there Cydonians, and Dorians 
in three divisions, and noble Pelasgians. (Trans. A. 'T. Murray) 


Later ancient Greek tradition provides us with certain additional infor- 
mation about the Eteocretans. It is believed that they were the most 
ancient inhabitants of the island - and so their name has been inter- 
preted as meaning “the genuine” Cretans (éted¢ “real”). The 
Eteocretans would not have spoken Greek but some barbarian lan- 
guage. This, at least, was the view of Herodotus (1.173) regarding all the 
inhabitants of Crete at the time of King Minos. It is believed that the 
zone inhabited by the Eteocretans included the town of Praisos, at 
the eastern end of the island (Strabo 10.4.6, who draws his information 
from an earlier historian, Staphylus of Naucratis). The place name is 
also mentioned by Herodotus (7.170-1) in a very curious narrative 
which the historian claims to have had directly from the contemporary 
inhabitants of Praisos. After the death of King Minos in Sicily, it is 
believed that the whole island took part in a naval campaign to avenge 
the loss of its leader. The only exceptions were two towns: Praisos and 
Polichna (the latter was probably in the neighborhood of Kydonia, in 
western Crete). As the result ofa storm, none of the members of that vast 
armada ever returned to the island, which meant that it was almost com- 
pletely bereft of population. This would have caused the island to be 
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Figure 25 Eteocretan 
inscription from Praisos (PRA 


1). Sixth century BC 
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settled by newcomers, who were mostly Greeks in origin. Three gener- 
ations later, on their return from the Trojan War, the Cretans were deci- 
mated by famine and plague. It was then that a third wave of immigrants 
arrived, who clearly cohabited with the survivors, with whom they made 
up the Cretans of classical times. 


The texts 


In general terms this narrative could be consigned to the realm of myth. 
But at the end of the nineteenth century (1884), the Italian archaeolo- 
gist F. Halbherr discovered, at the excavation site of ancient Praisos, an 
inscription on stone, wnitten in the Greek alphabet, but not in the 
Greek language (PRA 1, sixth century BC. Fig. 25). The language of this 
text was almost immediately dubbed Eteocretan and justly so, because 
it confirms in the most wonderful way all the elements of ancient tra- 
dition. In 1901 (PRA 2, fourth century BC), 1901 or 1904 (PRA 4, third 
or second centuries BC), 1904 (PRA 3, third century Bc, see Text [1] 
and Fig. 26), and 1924 (PRA 5, sixth century BC), four more non-Greek 
texts were discovered in Praisos. Finally, in 1936, another Eteocretan 
inscription came to light, this time in Dreros (today’s Neapolis), in the 
north of central Crete (DRE 1, ca. 650 Bc, see Text [2]). There are 
about six further inscriptions which are suspected to be Eteocretan, or 
to contain Eteocretan terms. For some of these, this possibility must be 
excluded, while for the others it remains just that - a possibility. 

The most ancient Eteocretan inscriptions appear a good many centu- 
ries after the first Greek texts in Crete (Linear B). For this reason, the 
question has arisen as to whether this 
language is really pre-Greek - the lan- 
guage of a people who lived in Crete 
before Greek appeared there - or 
whether it was simply a non-Greek lan- 
guage spoken by some group of people 
who arrived later, in one of the numer- 
ous waves of immigration that the 
island experienced. In fact, ancient tra- 
dition - as we have already mentioned 
- clearly associates Eteocretan with the 
era of King Minos, and therefore with 
a period earlier than the first Greek 
civilization known to us, ie., the 
Mycenaean. Moreover, all the relevant 
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traditions are confirmed by Minoan cultural data which survived until 
the first millennium and were discovered in Dreros and Praisos. 


Characteristic features of the texts 


The six known Eteocretan inscriptions make up a small corpus, given 
that all together they consist of only 422 letters — the equivalent of about 
seven typed lines of normal text. This is the first difficulty upon which 
aspiring interpreters founder. The second is due to the fact that none 
of the six inscriptions is complete: they are all truncated, some more 
than others. Finally, in only three of them (those in which the text is 
shortest!), are the words divided. In the other three, the texts are written 
in continuous script, without any division between the words, which 
inevitably makes any interpretation more difficult, since we do not 
know where the words begin and end. 

Despite this, however, there is an encouraging sign: the script used 
by the Eteocretans is the Greek alphabetic repertory (only two charac- 
ters are not known in the Greek alphabet). Two clear indications lead us 
to believe that the phonetic values of the Eteocretan alphabet may well 
be close to those of the Greek alphabet. The first of these is that the text 
of Praisos PRA 2 twice contains the sequence . . . pgatoo .. . It is 
difficult to resist the temptation of identifying this sequence with the 
Greek place name IIgatodg (Praisos). Besides this, there is also the 
sequence ... xouv, which appears three times in the corpus of 
Eteocretan inscriptions - one of which is in the Dreros inscription. 
There is a month which is called Kouvoxdetoc (Komnokarzos) in that 
region. This is a term which cannot possibly be interpreted in Greek 
and which is, in all likelihood, a borrowing from Eteocretan. 

Another potentially encouraging sign is the following: inscription 
DRE 1 is wntten on a piece of stone which, in effect, contains two 
inscriptions. The first is Eteocretan, but the second is Greek. The ques- 
tion therefore arises as to whether we are dealing here with a bilingual 
inscription in Eteocretan and Greek. It may well be that this is the case, 
but the proposition falls down on the fact that the Greek text was prob- 
ably inscribed fifty years after the Eteocretan fragment (ca. 600 BC). It 
is therefore by no means certain that we are dealing with a bilingual 
inscription, though this possibility cannot be entirely excluded. The 
Greek text is greatly truncated though it seems to refer to some official 
decree to do with dedications. 

What are the contents of the Eteocretan inscriptions likely to have 
been? The answer to this depends on the archaeological context in 
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which they were found. DRE 1 was discovered together with seven 
other archaic inscriptions written in Greek and which are therefore 
comprehensible. All of them are official documents, through which 
political or religious prescriptions are made public. It is therefore 
likely that the contents of DRE 1 are much the same (and this would be 
certain if the Greek text written underneath DRE 1 is actually a trans- 
lation of it). The five Eteocretan inscriptions of Praisos were found 
together with another six texts, written in Greek (with perhaps one 
exception). Insofar as we can make anything of their contents, it would 
appear that they are official documents. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that the contents of PRA 1-5 are likely to be of the same kind. 


Interpretation of the texts and identification of their language 


From the beginning of the twentieth century, the Eteocretan texts have 
been the subject of a variety of interpretations. These interpretations 
can be divided into two categories. One holds that Eteocretan could be 
a language different from other known languages, but nevertheless 
related to one or more of them. The other has adopted the view that 
Eteocretan can be zdentified with one of the languages already known. 
Supporters of the first solution suggest that Eteocretan is to be asso- 
ciated with the following languages or language families: Venetic (a lan- 
guage of the Italic branch of the Indo-European family), Balto-Finnic, 
Phrygian, Hittite, Semitic, Basque, and so on. Certain scholars claim 
that our texts come from a mixed language, consisting of a combination 
of Eteocretan (?) and, among others, Greek. Supporters of the second 
solution are of the opinion that the six Eteocretan inscriptions are, in 
fact, nothing other than Greek (and the interpretations which follow 
this line of thought are many and various). 

None of the above interpretations has so far shown itself to be com- 
pletely convincing. Indeed, the methodological failings to which atten- 
tion might be drawn are numerous. In the first place, the texts used are 
not adequately edited. These interpretations involve the supposition of 
borrowings from other languages (a very dubious matter when the 
corpus of inscriptions is itself so meagre). They interpret the texts ina 
way that is not in harmony with their immediate archaeological context. 
They do not interpret the whole of the texts, but rather only certain 
selected parts. They resort excessively to speculations as regards 
phonetic and morphological anomalies and so on. We would cite 
the example of an incontestable phenomenon that none of the 
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interpretations proposed so far has been able to deal 
with satisfactorily. In the same text (PRA 3) we find var- 
iants of the following type .. . aigaoip: . . . e1gaau: 
Jewocog . . . These are probably different forms of one 
and the same word (or one and the same syntagm). We 
observe that at is transformed to et, oa to Oe, ELM to EL 
and oq. These variations must serve some specific 
function. If any interpretation is to be considered con- 
vincing, it must reveal what this function is - and the 
same holds good for the whole corpus of inscriptions. 
The failure of all the suggestions made so far does not 
necessarily exclude the possibility of Eteocretan being 
related to Indo-European or Semitic. Nor should we 
forget that, theoretically, it could be related to other 
pre-Greek Cretan languages, such as, for example, 
Linear A (see 11.10). Since Eteocretan is attested only 
in eastern Crete and, at the same time, this region has 
provided us with the greatest concentration of Cretan 
“hieroglyphic” inscriptions from the Bronze Age, it is 
not impossible that there is a relationship between the 
languages of these two epigraphic corpora. Equally, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that Eteocretan is an iso- 
lated language without any obvious connections. 
Actually, neither of the above theories has so far proved 
well founded. 


Selected texts 


The texts are from Duhoux 1982. 


[1] PRA 3. Praisos. Third century Bc. In the first line, the 
third letter from the end (between the v and the t) is a 
character unknown in the Greek alphabet (Figs. 26-27) 


1 ]Eovvuaut > 
2 Jatagxopv vacat => 
3 ] ndnodea vacat => 
4 Jownergagt vacat > 
5 ]' vtacatf oe vacat > 
6 ]vvacwwovxieo - 


Figure 26 Eteocretan inscnption from Praisos 
(PRA 3). Third century Bc 


Figure 27 Detail of Figure 26 
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7 _—_ Jeegumapage > 
8 Jevoegpivodav > 
9 ]papdedixagx > 
10 Jerogaieaeup > 
11 ] vverxagé > 
12 ]tagudon > 
13 JevBa > 
14 ]5vao > 
+ 


15 1] 


[2] DRE 1. Dreros 


A Eteocretan inscription, ll. 1-2, ca. 650 BC 
B Greek inscription, ll. 3-5, ca. 600 BC 


A 1 [+ 2-4] y? Quo || et || woraBgetxopv 

2 [+ 2-4]: 6 || pev || wou || worvera || Apo 
B 3 [+ 3-5]: tovtugovunatodoteFad 

4 etveo' [+ 3-4]yvvaocdpev- oP? v? [ 

5 [+ 3-5]patertate [ +7 ] 


— 
vacat <— 
ya 

—-> 
e— 


15 Linear B 


7J. CHADWICK 


Long before the invention of the alphabet based upon a Semitic model 
(see 11.17, 11.18), the Greek language was being written in a syllabic 
script, one in which each sign represents a pronounceable syllable (see 
11.6). This system was based on an earlier script, known as Linear A 
(see 11.10), used in Minoan Crete for some other language. The later 
version, known as Linear B, was first discovered at Cnossus in Crete in 
1900 by Sir Arthur Evans, and it is now known to have been in use 
during the thirteenth century Bc in the Mycenaean palaces of Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Thebes, as well as Chania in Crete. A somewhat 
similar script had long been known to have been in use in Cyprus 
between the eleventh and third centuries BC (see 11.12, 11.13) to write 
the local Greek dialect. Linear B was deciphered and shown to contain 
an Archaic form of Greek by an English architect, Michael Ventris, in 
1952. 

The script consists of about ninety syllabic signs, supplemented by 
a simple numerical system and about a hundred commodity signs, 
which are used with numerals to show what is being counted. These 
are often pictorial and their meaning 1s self-evident. Some of the syl- 
labic signs are very rarely used and their values are not yet securely 
established. The common ones are identified beyond any doubt, but it 
must be remembered that the archaic form of the language is very 
imperfectly known, and the precise phonetic value of some signs is still 
disputed. Since the sounds employed at this period differ from those of 
the alphabetic period, it is impossible to represent them correctly in the 
Greek alphabet. There is now an international convention on the 
transcription of the signs in Latin letters, and the same principle is most 
often followed for the phonetic forms which are reconstructed from 
them. The signs of the script when simply transcribed are separated by 
hyphens (e.g., ¢7-r2-po-de), the reconstructed forms are placed between 
oblique strokes (e.g., /tripode/); the corresponding forms of alphabetic 
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Figure 28 The basic 
syllabary of Linear B 
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i 


a a 


da de is di do du 


Je 


ka ke ku 


mi 


mo mu 


na ne ni no jc nu 


i 

f 

, 
bP ke 

* 

Ups 

5 po aq 


qo 


i to Pm 


$i a] so E su 


qa gé 


- > + —-« & GS DW + 


re 


x 
LH) 
* 
a ee 
¥ 
B 
© 
y 
m 


“x 


Sa Sé 


> > » J & FV 


ta te 


wa we 


By 


wi XK wo 
ze a zO 


>» 3 nm 


d 
& 


Greek are given in the Greek alphabet (e.g., toimode, dual of toimous 
“tripod”). The symbol = indicates that the corresponding classical 
form is not the exact continuation of the Mycenaean. 

As the table in Fig. 28 shows, five vowels are distinguished, but 
without any indication of length. In this the script resembles the early 
alphabets, before the introduction of the Ionic letters <H> and <Q> 
(see 11.17, 11.18). There are signs for each of the five simple vowels: a, 
€, 1, 0, U. 

Each consonant has a separate sign when it is combined with each 
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vowel: thus ma, me, m1, Mo, MU; NA, Ne, N1, NO, NU; Sa, 
S€, 51, 50, su. In these cases the consonants are identical 
with those represented by p, v, and o. But the others are 
more complicated. The liquid series is conventionally 
transcribed ra, re, ri, ro, ru, but this group of signs cor- 
responds to both g and A; the reader has to choose 
which reading is required by the context. The labial 
series is transcribed pa, pe, pi, po, pu, but stands for x, 
cp, or B. The velar series is transcribed ka, ke, kz, ko, ku, 
but stands for x,y, or y. There are, however, two dental 
series: fa, te, ft, to, tu, standing for t or 8, and da, de, dz, 
do, du standing for 6 only. 

There is another series transcribed qa, qe, qi, go 
(there is no gu), which represents a group of sounds 
known as labio-velars, not represented in alphabetic 
Greek, but pronounced like English qu, gu; e.g., ga is 
to be read as qua or gua. 

There is a series transcribed wa, we, wi, wo (no wu), 
which stands for the sound of the archaic Greek letter 
F (degamma), simular to English w. Another series tran- 
scribed ja, 7¢, 70, ju (no jz) stands for the semivowel 2, 
as in Modern Greek sada [pe'dja], or English y. ‘This 
is also used when another vowel immediately follows , 
or to indicate a diphthong in -t (e.g., 2-je-ro-jo = /hier-oyyo/ = iegoio, 
genitive of iegdc “divine, holy”). 

A series representing an affricate sound is transcribed za, ze, z2, zo (zu 
not certainly identified) with the probable value [ts] to or [dz] 5€. The 
group to was in later Greek replaced by oo, and 8¢ was transposed to 
C6, the classical value of Z. The simplification of this group took place 
in later antiquity (see Iv.6). 

In addition there are some “optional” signs (Fig. 30) which were 
identified by occurring in alternative spellings of the same word. a, is 
the transcription for ha (4); the aspirate is not noted with other vowels, 
but doubtless existed. a, stands for initial az (au); az for initial av. dwe 
and dwo represent dFe and 6Fo. nwa stands for vFa. pa, is an uncertain 
identification and its exact value is still unknown. pu, stands usually for 
gu, but perhaps also for fv. pte stands for nte or p8e. ra, and ro, are 
probably notations for eea, ego (or Aka, AAO), but may have originally 
been ua, glo. ra, stands for gat, Aat. swa and sw2 are by no means 
certain, but if correctly identified stand for of a, of t. fa, may represent 
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Figure 29 Tablet from Pylos 
in Linear B. It describes the 


organization of the coast- 


guard 
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- tia, but this is not certain. two stands 
au for tFo or OFo. 


A group of unidentified signs, all of 
- which are relatively rare, is given in 
¥ dwe y) y/| dwo Fig. 31. 
The use of the syllabary was gov- 
erned by a number of rules, which 
> - nwa have been empirically deduced from 
the texts. 


e Clusters of consonants are spelt out 
| pa;? + pu) ed pte by using two signs each with the, 
vowel of the following syllable (e.g., 
ti-ri-po-de = /tripode/ = teimode, ko- 
W ray 4 ray qty r0> to-na = /ktoina/ = dialect xtoiva 
“estate,” a,-ka-sa-ma = /aiksmans/ 
= aiyuas “point, point of spear.” 
3; swa? fe] swi2 The group nw may also be written 
nu-w- (e.g., he-se-nu-wi-ja = 
/ksenwia/ = Eevia “hospitality”). 

or ta, Va two e Final consonants (only [n] v, [r] © 
or [s] s, if the classical rules apply) 
are usually omitted: e.g., po-me = 
Figure go The “optional” /poimén/ = xowrnv “herdsman, 

symbols of Linear B shepherd,” tu-ka-te = /thugatér/ = 
Buyatno “daughter,” ka-ke-u = 
/khalkeus/ = yodhxetg “copper- 
smith.” Final [ks] -€1s written -a in 


wa-na-ka = /[wanaks| ~ Favok 
“king.” 
Figure 31 The unidentified ¢ [n] v or [m] p, [r] @ or [I] 4, and [s] 
symbols of Linear B s are usually omitted at the end ofa 


syllable, 1.e., before another conso- 

os i “T ¢ nant; e.g., pa-te = /pantes/ = mavtec 
“all, every,” a-po-te-ro-te = 

/amphoterothen/ = dauqgotégwb_ev 

yy AN “from or on both sides,” ko-wo = 

y It ° /korwos/ Homeric xoteoc “boy, 
lad,” pa-ka-na = /phasgana/ = 


f) ly B paoyavu “swords.” The group - 


sm-, however, may be spelled out: 


of, 
o 
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do-so-mo = /dosmos/ “contribution.” Initial [s-] o- 1s usually omitted 
before another consonant: e.g., pe-ma = /sperma/ = onéqua “seed,” ta- 
to-mo = /stathmos/ = ota8ydc “standing place for animals,” Hom. 
Diphthongs in -v are spelled out: a-ro-u-ra = /arourans/ = deoveas 
“arable land, earth, gen.,” o-u = /ou/ = ov, e-u-me-de = /Eumédés/ = 
Etunoys (but perhaps still two syllables and to be read as Ehu-), a-ra- 
ru-ja = /araruyai/ = deaguia “joined together, fem. part.” Some 
examples of classical ov are merely spellings for lengthened 6 and 
would appear as o in the script. 

Diphthongs in -t [i] are either written with omission of t, as ko-wa = 
/korwai/ = xotea “girl, pl.” e-ra-wo = /elaiwon/ = éhoa.ov “olive oil,” 
e-ke = [hekhei/ = éyeu; or they may be indicated by a following sign of 
the j- series (see above). In certain cases they are indicated by the use 
of a, or ra,. 

The sign for the aspirate with a is found not only in initial position 
(as a,-te-ro = /hateron/ ~ Etegov “other”), but also medially, as in the 
plural of neuter stems in -oc, as pa-we-a, = /pharweha/ = pdgea, 
aon “a large piece of cloth, web.” 
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evidence 


L. VOKOTOPOULOS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE | 


At the beginning of the twelfth century BC a series of disasters struck 
the great states of the eastern Mediterranean. These led to the decline 
of Egypt and to the dissolution of the Hittite empire and also of the city- 
states of the Synio-Palaestinian coast. There followed a period of radical 
changes in economic and social organization, which spanned the final 
phase of the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age. In the Aegean, this 
period falls between the collapse of the Mycenaean palaces and the 
emergence of the city-states in the eighth century BC, and it is distin- 
guished by the loss of wniting (see 11.6, 11.7, 11.17, 11.18), by its 
simplified culture, and its introversion. It is due to these features, which 
charactenze mainly the core of this period (eleventh-tenth centuries 
BC), that it has been named The Dark Ages (Coulson 1990, 9). 

The catastrophes in Greece were probably the outcome of earlier 
developments (Shelmerdine 2001, 372-6). The decline of exports to the 
East, for example, and the extension of fortifications in the thirteenth 
century BC may indicate the functional difficulties of the palatial admin- 
istration, as well as a more intense feeling of insecunty. In any case, the 
disasters were part of the generally disturbed conditions in the eastern 
Mediterranean and it may well be that they were exacerbated by coin- 
cidental events, such as earthquakes or droughts. 

The palatial system, and the refined arts that it fostered, did not 
survive the catastrophes, though its collapse did not lead directly to the 
Dark Ages. Large centers are still to be found in the twelfth century Bc, 
during the course of which the culture of the preceding period was pre- 
served in a simplified form - with a less complexly stratified society 
(Rutter 1992, 70). Despite the formation of new communication net- 
works with the eastern Mediterranean, the dissolution of the palatial 
system of division of labor and redistribution of production gradually 
led to an economy of self-sufficiency. Alongside the preexisting settle- 
ments, fortified or naturally defensible sites appeared, which suggest 
the prevalence of conditions of insecurity (Iakovidis 1974, 302). The 
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twelfth century, then, marks a transitional period, when conflicting 
trends coexisted and when many of the features of the following period 
made their appearance. 

To all intents and purposes, the Dark Ages began in the eleventh 
century BC, when trends towards a lower level of complexity in social and 
economic organization came to the fore. The urban centers declined, 
and some regions, like the Cyclades, were virtually abandoned, as were 
certain parts of the landscape in the mainland - for example the coastal 
areas and plains. These developments were aggravated by the collapse of 
trade networks. The generalized use of iron in the production of the 
basic tools and weapons may thus be due to the difficulty of securing 
supplies of copper and especially of tin, whereas the widespread avail- 
ability of iron ores perhaps intensified the tendency towards introversion 
(Snodgrass 1989, 28-9). In many areas, features of the previous culture 
survived in a simplified form, which, because of the lack of communica- 
tions, developed into largely independent local traditions. Crete, 
however, retained a larger portion of its heritage. On the contrary, the 
material culture of Athens, Argos, and their surrounding areas is charac- 
terized by a greater presence of innovations regarding burial practices 
(cremations, individual rather than collective graves), clothing, and 
pottery (Submycenaean style; Desborough 1972, 17, 29). It was in these 
areas that the protogeometric style was developed, which is character- 
ized by its austerity and by its chiefly abstract curvilinear motifs. It 
became widespread in the tenth century. During the eleventh-tenth cen- 
turies BC, even the most important settlements, such as Lefkandi in 
Euboea, Athens, Argos, and Cnossus were small in extent, often consist- 
ing of scattered nuclei of habitation. Monumental architecture was com- 
pletely absent. The larger size of a few buildings, like the ones at 
Nichoria, Messenia, and Lefkandi (the “Heroon”), presumably 
expresses some form of ranking. As a whole, though, the absence of 
differentiation both between and within the various settlements (as is 
indicated, for example, by the uniformity of grave-goods) implies self- 
sufficient and autonomous communities of a low level of complexity. 

In the ninth century Bc, the geometric style, distinguished by the pre- 
dominance of linear themes, made its appearance in Athens. Until the 
first half of the eighth century Bc, and within the framework of the closer 
contacts within the Aegean, this style replaced the local traditions. At the 
same time, previous centers of habitation merged or gradually increased 
in size, and their hinterland was colonized. After the almost universal 
abandonment of the Bronze Age cult places, new sanctuaries developed 
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or the older ones began to function again, although the deity wor- 
shipped was often not the same. Part of the accumulated wealth was 
invested in these sanctuaries in the form of votive offerings. At the ceme- 
teries of centers such as Lefkandi, Athens, or Argos, differences in the 
distribution of the grave-goods express the emergence of aristocratic 
families (Hagg 1983, 29-31). Inequalities in the distribution of land, 
rather than over-population, in conjunction with the need for securing 
supplies of metals (Ridgway 1992, 29) led to the establishment of the first 
western colonies during the second half of the eighth century. These fea- 
tures, as well as the emergence of local styles ofarts and crafts, are expres- 
sions of the emergence of the city-state, the polis. 


Despite the introversion brought about by the collapse of the urban 
centers of the twelfth century, contacts between the Aegean and the 
eastern Mediterranean were not completely broken. In the course of the 
Dark Ages, however, variations occurred as regards their extent and 
character, which may be used as indicators of the ongoing develop- 
ments. 

In the eleventh and tenth centuries BC, contacts were sporadic and 
occurred within the network linking Cyprus and the metal-rich areas of 
the central Mediterranean, while from as early as the end of the tenth 
century BC the Phoenicians had replaced the Cypriots. Foreign imports 
were limited to exotic or luxury items. Cyprus made an important con- 
tribution to the formation of the protogeometric style, and it may have 
been from there that the rudiments of iron-working technology were 
borrowed (Desborough 1972, 78). Beyond this, these contacts had no 
deeper repercussions. In this early stage, it is likely that they had the 
form not so much of trade as of exchange of gifts, a process that com- 
bines the movement of goods with the strengthening of the relation- 
ships and the prestige enjoyed by the parties involved. The presence of 
foreign imports is restricted largely to Crete and the Dodecanese, 
which were way-stations on the sea-route running along the 
Mediterranean, and to Attica and Euboea, dynamic areas outside the 
main sea routes and therefore all the more actively involved in 
exchanges. In any case, Euboea mainiained its own network of 
exchanges in the north-west Aegean throughout this period. 

A clear differentiation in the nature of contacts had already occurred 
at the end of the tenth century Bc in Lefkandi and in 850 Bc in the other 
sites named above (Coldstream 1977, 52, 71). Imports increased, as the 
acquisition of oriental goods was used to express the status and power 
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Figure 32 Bowl with an 
engraved early Phoenician 
inscription. Cnossus, Teke, 
tomb J. Ca. goo Bc 


of an emergent aristocracy. In the case of Lefkandi, the latter was prob- 


ably actively involved in their acquisition. At the same time, the arrival 
of smiths from the eastern Mediterranean led to the establishment of 
workshops which introduced new forms and techniques into the local 
traditions (Coldstream 1982, 266-8; Kopcke 1992, 106). From the end 
of the ninth century Bc and thanks to the preexisting network, the 
Euboeans turned to the West in search of metals, a move that was the 
direct precursor to colonization. During the eighth century Bc, there 
was greater contact with the centers on the Syrian coast. It was princi- 
pally from here that those elements (ideas, imagery, techniques) were 
drawn which both satisfied and shaped the new requirements and, in 
conjunction with the previous tradition, molded the culture of the early 
archaic period (Coldstream 1977, 358-68). Precisely because of the cat- 
alytic influence exercised by the eastern Mediterranean, this period 
(the seventh century BC) is called Orientalizing. 


The adoption of the Phoenician alphabet took place within the context 
of these intense contacts with the eastern Mediterranean (see 11.17, 
11.18). Inscribed objects were imported from early days: Egyptianizing 
artifacts bearing hieroglyphs were to be found in Lefkandi from the 
second half of the ninth century Bc (Popham 1994, 17). At the begin- 
ning of the same century, a burial at Teke, Cnossus, included a bowl 
bearing a Phoenician inscription (Fig. 32), although the types of letters 
used were earlier than those incorporated into the Greek alphabet 
(Coldstream 1982, 271-2). These instances, though isolated, suggest an 
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early potential for familiarity with the art of writing. Knowledge ofa cul- 
tural feature, however, does not necessarily entail its adoption; the 
Greek alphabet must have been formed one or two generations before 
the earliest inscriptions, which date back to the third or even the second 
quarter of the eighth century Bc (Ridgway 1994, 42-3). In other words, 
it is not an isolated phenomenon, but presupposes particularly intense 
contacts and it belongs to the totality of elements that contributed to the 
emergence of the polzs (Coldstream 1977, 292, 300-2). 

It is therefore unlikely, but by no means impossible, that writing was 
adopted earlier than this. The multiplicity of Greek alphabets, in com- 
parison to the relative standardization of the Phoenician (in the eighth 
century BC) raises questions about the date of the adoption of the 
alphabet by the Greeks. Some scholars (e.g., Naveh 1991, 147-8) are 
prepared to consider a date much earlier than the eighth century. 
Besides, the absence of inscriptions from the Dark Ages does not nec- 
essarily mean that there was no writing, as is shown by the case of 
Cyprus, where, despite the absence of inscribed objects between the 
eleventh and eighth centuries BC, it is nevertheless certain that the syl- 
labic script continued to exist. Be that as it may. is seems unlikely that 
Linear B (see 11.15) survived the collapse of the Mycenaean palaces, 
since it was directly linked to their administrative and economic organ- 
ization. So in the twelfth century Bc the tablets and the inscriptions on 
vessels that characterized the previous period are missing, while the 
number of inscribed objects is also very limited: on the spindle whorls 
and the pendants from Karfi and Arvi in the foothills of Mount Dicte, 
and on the Cypriot amulet from Perati, Attica, the shape of the signs 1s 
distorted and it is doubtful whether the engraver actually understood 
them (Pendlebury et al. 1937-8, 126; Iakovidis 1969, vol. 11, 317-21). 
Their initial content was now forgotten and their value was not as 
written signs but as symbols with an apotropaic or perhaps decorative 
function. To this context also belong the inscription from Psychro, 
Lasithi, and the graffiti from nearby Dreros, which indicate that at least 
in eastern Crete - the region where the Eteocretan inscriptions have 
been found (see 11.14) - certain signs from Linear A and from the hier- 
oglyphic script continued to survive, either isolated or in formalized 
clusters, until the fourth or even the first century Bc. By then, however, 
their value — at least in the case of Psychro - was as symbols with a relig- 
ious or ritual content (Brown 1978, 45; Duhoux 1982, 22). 


Contemporary sources and later tradition link the catastrophes of 1200 
BC with movements of peoples (“The Return of the Heraclidae,” “the 
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Sea Peoples”) from which arose the later distribution of language 


groups in the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean (lIakovidis 1974, 
294-7, 299-302; Sakellariou 1975, 24-36). The chances of confirming 
such phenomena are limited or uncertain, since the geographical limits 
of the cultural entities that may be identified in the archaeological 
record do not necessarily correspond to the distnbution of the later 
dialects. For example, during the Dark Ages, Argos presents similarities 
to Ionian Athens rather than to the southern Peloponnese, with which 
it shared the same Doric dialect. In sum, the historical course of indi- 
vidual regions was independent of the ethnic or linguistic identity of 
their inhabitants. Thus, in Crete, it is possible to observe roughly the 
same developments in social organization and economy in both the 
Eteocretan and Donic parts of the island. 

Be that as it may, it would certainly appear that the destructions led 
indeed, in the twelfth century Bc to widespread displacement of popu- 
lations, either from the hinterland into the larger settlements or towards 
peripheral zones (like the Ionian islands, Achaea or Crete), the econo- 
mies of which were, perhaps less affected by the collapse. It is in this 
context that the colonization of Cyprus (see 111.4) must be understood, 
a process that had been completed by the eleventh century Bc. This is 
clear from the roasting spit from Paphos with an inscription in the 
Cypriot dialect (Fig. 33) and also from the widespread presence of cul- 
tural features originating in the Aegean tradition (Masson and Masson 
1983; Coldstream 1989, 331-4). The migrations, then, were not the 
cause but rather a secondary symptom of, or contributory factor to, the 
developments. Moreover, their role in forming the linguistic map of 
the first millennium Bc is far from clear. A major problem is the loca- 
tion of the Dorians (Coulson 1990, 14-17), 1.e., the group that tradition 


Figure 33 Roasting spit with 
an engraved inscription. 
Kouklia, Paphos, Skales, 
grave 49/16. Eleventh century 
BC 
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claims was responsible for the destruction, although it must be said that 
their supposedly simple material culture would not be easy to identify 
in the archaeological evidence (see 111.1, 111.7, 111.8). Features of 
Balkan or Italic origin, such as the so-called “barbarian” pottery, do not 
appear in numbers great enough to attest the presence of relevant 
compact groups. Besides, they appear well before the catastrophes. 
Disturbance of population was therefore confined to the Mycenaean 
world and its periphery, as regards both the place of origin and the des- 
tination of the migrating groups. The Ionian migration to the coast of 
Asia Minor and of Chalcidice was probably a later phenomenon, since 
it dates to the second half of the eleventh century, and particularly to the 
tenth, when it took in the Cyclades and the Dodecanese (Sakellariou 
1975, 30-3). This was a slow process, in which numerically small 
groups took part on a kinship basis. These mixed with the preexisting 
populations and incorporated elements of their culture. As a whole, 
this phenomenon was very different from the colonization movement 
of the eighth century BC, a process based on the organization of the city- 
state, which it reproduced (Snodgrass 1971, 373-4, 416-17). 


The transition to the Dark Ages was a slow process. The new features 
developed gradually, but they did transform the Mycenaean back- 
ground to such an extent that the new cultural framework had very 
little relationship with what had gone before. The features of continu- 
ity with the era that followed are more clearly marked, since the Dark 
Age context developed smoothly and went into the shaping of the 
characteristics of the city-state. So as regards the form and distnbution 
of habitation, the transition continued into the seventh century, when 
the agora appeared as the nucleus of the city (Dreros, second half of 
the seventh century Bc). The Dark Ages can therefore be considered 
as the formative period of the culture of archaic and classical Greece. 
At the same time, however, they mark a distinct and comprehensive 
continuum of historical time: their characteristics contrast with those 
of the adjoining periods, which share such features as widespread 
exchanges, a complex and hierarchical social organization and also the 
existence of writing and of representational arts (Snodgrass 1987, 
170-4). 

The negatively charged term Dark Ages is due precisely to the lack 
of evidence for the aforementioned features and presupposes the 
acknowledgment that their existence is desirable for any social forma- 
tion. It would seem, though, that the return to an economy of 
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self-sufficiency and to small-scale social formations was not so much a 
retreat to a lower cultural level as a solution to the problems caused by 
the collapse of the palatial administration and the exchange networks 
of the Bronze Age (Snodgrass 1987, 186-8). 

The later Greeks retained but few, confused memories of the Dark 
Ages (Snodgrass 1971, 2-20). In the eighth century Bc, during the tran- 
sition between the two eras, phenomena such as the widespread circu- 
lation of the epics, the reutilization of Mycenaean tombs or their use as 
places of worship because of their association with mythical heroes, 
express an attempt, on the ideological level, to reconnect with the 
distant and now mythologized Mycenaean past (Coldstream 1977, 
341-56). At the same time, however, they demonstrate the extent of the 
rupture which had occurred with the actual reality of the Dark Ages. 
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The adoption of alphabetic writing is one of the most important inno- 
vations of ancient Greek civilization. But the alphabet was not origi- 
nally invented by the Greeks: the names and shapes of the letters (see 
Fig. 34), as well as the retrograde orientation of the script of the first 
alphabetic inscriptions, leave no doubt that the Greek alphabet is 
closely linked to the northern Semitic scripts of the end of the second 
and beginning of the first millennium Bc which we (following the 
ancients) usually refer to by the general term Phoenician script (see 
11.18). The Greeks of the archaic and classical periods retained the 
memory that their ancestors had received the alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, to whom some of them even attributed the invention of 
writing (Critias fr. B2.9 West, see Text [2]). This tradition, therefore, 
must have a historical nucleus - unlike the myths which would have 
Prometheus or Palamedes as the inventor of letters. Herodotus (5.58, 
see Text [1]) links the introduction of alphabetic script in Greece with 
the arrival from Phoenicia of the mythical King Cadmus. He also pro- 
vides us with the information that the letters of the more Ancient Greek 
alphabets were called Phoenician (qowrxra), since the Greeks, and 
especially the Ionians, had been taught them by the Phoenicians (Nenci 
1998). Designations indicating the Phoenician provenance of the Greek 
alphabet are known to us from two other sources: (1) in a public inscnp- 
tion from the middle of the fifth century Bc, from Teos, the Greek letters 
are called gota, while the verb qotwmoyeagéw “to write in 
Phoenician letters” is also used (Herrmann 1981, 11-12); (2) a late 
Archaic public decree from Crete (Fig. 35; see also Text [5] in 111.7) 
tells us of the existence in an (unfortunately unknown -~ possibly 
Lyktos) town of an office holder called notwwixaotds (1.e., powwxaotac, 
since the Cretan alphabet did not have a separate symbol, ®, for the 
voiceless aspirate [p"]; see below). A certain Spensithios was appointed 
to this position, and from the description of his duties it appears that 
he was a secretary and archivist, i.e., he had the responsibility of com- 
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Figure 34 Comparison of the 


mI WV V vi Phoenician and Greek 
Primiti i . 4 r 
Alpe Greek Barly Attic Tonic Alphabet Greek Names alph abets 
. A +A A Edda 
Beth 99 2974 8 B Bara 
oe 
éAra 
He...... a a 3 E ei, € (2 yerdy) 
Wau..... Y 2) 3 fav, dvyéppa 
Zayin I I I I (Z) tira 
Cheth AH BA | H=n 77a 
Teth . Q ® @ Ojra 
Yod.... Z 2 2/ I iora 
Kaph. VY y ¥ K Karna 
Lamed L v7 q A ha(u)Bda 
Mem . fw “ ~ N My) 
un..... “ “ M vu 
Samekh $ t = £5, bet (&) 
Ayin..... Oo O Oo O ob, 3 (8 pexpdv) 
Pe....... 4 A 7 II wet (xt) 
Tsade. . nh M cay 
Qoph. . rH) Y ? Korma 
Resh Lees 4 4 4 P pas 
shin we eae Ww 3 2 2 $ T oryHa 
Laas T T Tau 
tx yY vy T YY (6 ytddy) 
@ ® det (gi) 
X=X X=x xet (x7) 
v=y vei (yi) 
Q & (d péya ) 
Notes: 


' Phoenician writing was from right to left, likewise the earliest Greek. The letters 
are given in their old retrograde form in cols. II, II, IV. 

? Forms of the Moabite Stone (early nineteenth century Bc) with some variant 
forms, put first, of the earliest Byblos inscription (thirteenth century Bc). 

> Reconstructed from a composite of the earliest alphabets of Crete and Thera, 
in which, however, the 4 is lacking (only M = 0) and the E rare. 

* Given here in its developed form, as it appears in the standard Greek alphabet. 
The f and ° occur in very early inscriptions, also a form of the san. 


posing and storing the official documents of the city (Jeffery and 
Morpurgo Davies 1970; van Effenterre 1973). Although it is not possible 
to rule out completely another etymology of the terms mentioned (1.e., 
from gotwmodtv “red,” the color with which the letters of documents 
inscribed on stone were enhanced), the combined evidence makes the 
connection between Phoenician letters (powinrjia yeauuata) and the 
Phoenician people almost inevitable. 

It is difficult to set a precise date on the introduction of alphabetic 
script into Greece (see also 11.16, 11.18). According to extant evidence, 
this significant event, unless we are dealing with a long-term process 
(Isserlin 1991, 283-91), must have occurred at the end of the ninth or 


Figure 35 Bronze mitra with 
a boustrophedon inscription 

referring to the appointment 

of Spensithios as “recorder” 

(xouwwixaotas). Of Cretan 


origin, Ca. 500 BC 
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during the first half of the eighth century Bc (Adamasi 
Guzzo 1991, 293-309; Slings 1998). The oldest known 
Greeks texts in alphabetic script belong to the third 
quarter of the eighth century (see below). Semitic 
scholars have postulated a much earlier date for the 
reception of the alphabet by the Greeks, arguing that 
the shape of certain letters in the oldest Greek inscrip- 
tions corresponds to those of the 


eae @ eleventh century BC or even earlier in 

A19 DMOTLAS Ke inti M6 ; northern Semitic scripts. Apart from 
te d ne et : ees Sy K y other weaknesses, this view founders 
eR A FO7 ee CE Os 444m on the absence of any indication what- 
WorRAtt Q 9 ‘A Lee PRY soever of the use of alphabetic script 


NN 


in Greece before the eighth century Bc 
(for the relevant discussion, see 
Heubeck 1979). Other arguments 
have also been advanced for an early 
date (Ruygh 1997, 1998; refutation 
Slings 1998). The question of whether the Greeks had lost or con- 
sciously abandoned the use of Linear B also remains unanswered (see 
11.5, 11.15, 11.16). It is very likely that the destruction of the palaces led 
to the abandonment of Linear B, which was closely linked to palace 
administration. Nevertheless, the survival into the Hellenistic penod of 
a syllabic script in Cyprus which exhibits similarities with Linear B and 
which was used by the Greek colonists arriving on the island from the 
Peloponnese from as early as the twelfth-eleventh centuries BC 
(Karageorghis 1980; Baurain 1991, 406-9; see also Fig. 33 in 11.16), indi- 
cates that such a system of writing was capable of surviving, despite its 
flaws, outside the context of the Mycenaean palaces (see 11.12, 11.13). 
The designation of origin, Phoenzczan letters, which the Greeks gave to 
their alphabet shows furthermore that they were aware of the existence 
of other systems of writing, from which they wanted to distinguish the 
one which they finally adopted (Klaffenbach 1957). The hypothesis that 
this designation contrasts the new script with an older one, 1.e., Linear 
B, the existence of which might well not have been entirely forgotten 
(Andronikos 1971), would appear to be less probable. 

The Greeks did not adopt any of the known northern Semitic scripts 
in its entirety, but introduced modifications to enable their alphabet to 
record their own language more accurately (see 11.18). This is an addi- 
tional factor that hinders the identification of the particular script 
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which served as the immediate model for the Greek alphabet. This 
alphabet is a comprehensive system in terms of phonology as well 
(Brixhe 1991, 313-56). The most important change was the introduc- 
tion of signs for vowels, without which a written representation of 
Greek would have been exceptionally awkward (if not downright 
impossible). Unlike the Semitic languages, Greek (as an Indo- 
European language) cannot be satisfactorily recorded without marking 
the vowels, because of its inflectional system and the changes to which 
the thematic vowels are subject (Thomas 1992, 55). It is important to 
remember that vowels are also marked in Greek syllabic scripts, that is 
in Linear B (see 11.15) and in the Cypniot syllabary (see 11.12). For the 
vowels, the Greeks chose symbols, most of which, in Phoenician, 
denoted sounds (consonants or semivowels) which did not exist in 
Greek. There were initially five such symbols: ‘alep (> A), he (> E), jod 
(> I), ‘ajun (> O) and waw (> Y) (see Fig. 34). The first four of these 
retained the place they had in the “Phoenician” alphabet. As for the 
fifth, which denoted the sound [u], it was a variant of the correspond- 
ing “Phoenician” symbol and was placed after the last letter T (taw 
tav), since the Greek alphabet retained the waw in its initial position in 
the form of LC or F (to which this letter owes its name of digamma) in 
order to express the labial semivowel [w] which still existed in most 
dialects. The choice of signs which were used to denote the vowels was 
certainly not fortuitous, but was made on the basis of phonological cni- 
teria. The principle of acrophonic naming was applied to all the letters 
of the alphabet (Brixhe 1994 and 11.18 in this volume). 

The adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet to the needs of the 
Greek language must have been made by a person or group of persons 
who spoke both languages. It cannot, therefore, be ruled out that the 
reception and adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet occurred on the 
coast of Syria and Phoenicia, where (as the excavations at Al Mina, close 
to the mouth of the River Orontes, and elsewhere have shown) there 
were Greek settlements in the ninth and eighth centunes Bc. It is, 
however, equally likely that the location where the alphabet was 
received was in the Aegean region, where the presence of Phoenicians 
1s attested in the same period and where objects with Semitic inscrip- 
tions have been found in excavations (e.g., Crete, Samos, and Eretria; 
see Mazarakis-Ainian 2000, 127-30). Recently, the interest of scholars 
has shifted to Euboea (Powell 1991; Marek 1993) - principally because 
of the important finds at Lefkandi (see 11.16) from the tenth to 
eighth centuries, and somewhat later at Eretria. These finds confirm 
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Map 2 Kirchhoff’s map: 
“green,” “red,” and “blue’ 


alphabets. Amended from 


Kirchhoff 1887 
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Me A 
So 
ly 


ao”. & Metapontum> 5 ‘9 

Poseidonia a Heraclea,f Taras > 
gus —_Siris 

aos Sybaris 


Peteliao % 
ACroto 


: P Anactoriu 
TerinaY 1 f 
Leucas 


Ithaca ir \ 
Y Caulonia KEPHALLENIA iN 


Y’Locri 
eRhegium 


“red" alphabets 
"green" alphabets 
"blue" alphabets 
“dark blue” 
Camirus “tight blue" 150 km 


Coleghen other alphabets 
75 miles 


testimonies concerning trading activity and colonization by the 
Euboeans, particularly Chalcidians, at this early period and underscore 
their relations with other Mediterranean peoples, among whom were 
the Phoenicians. 

The problem of the reception of the alphabet is further complicated 
by the existence of local Greek alphabets in the archaic period (Jeffery 
1990). There are clear indications that very early on, soon after the initial 
adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet to the needs of the Greek lan- 
guage, local variations appeared (independently of dialectal divisions), 
which were retained until the fifth century Bc. The systematic categor- 
ization of local alphabets was carried out by A. Kirchhoff, who used as 
his basic criterion the introduction of additional symbols to denote 
certain consonants in Ancient Greek and demonstrated their geograph- 
ical distribution with the aid of a map (Kirchhoff 1887, see Map 2). These 
symbols, which were placed after Y are: the voiceless aspirates ® [p"] 
and X [k"], as well as W for the cluster [ps]. In this way, the series of 
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Byzannum ' 


Proconnesus 
aroconness 
e 


vee os Maroneia 
O Thasos 


Samothrace 


UO,” 
~.3 Mende m 
THESSALY Eempes 
5 Larissa 
‘ CrannenO oPherae 
PharsalysO. 
( MeliteiaQ__ 


ubon 
Oo 
Forge O~d Aspendus 


Tainaron % 
Cythera 
Q 


voiceless aspirates was completed, since the symbol © (tet, 67jta.) had 
already been adopted for the voiceless aspirated dental [t"]. As regards 
the consonant clusters, the symbol Z (zajin, Cijta.) had already been used 
for [dz] or [zd] and (in certain alphabets) the symbol = (samek, et) for 
[ks] (see below). On the basis of these elements, the ancient alphabets 
were divided into three groups, which are usually referred to by the 
colors that were assigned in the Kirchhoff map to the regions where they 
were used: (1) green, (2) red, and (3) blue (Map 2). The “green” alpha- 
bets do not have additional symbols and denote the aspirated conso- 
nants [p"] and [k"] either by the corresponding “plain” ones (IT, K) or by 
the use of two letters (IIH, KH), while the cluster [ps] is always IZ. The 
“red” alphabets use the symbol ® for [p"], W for [k"] and X for [ks], 
while the symbol = is not used at all. The “blue” alphabets are divided 
into two groups, depending on whether they have the symbols = and Y 
in order to denote the consonant clusters [ks] and [ps] (“dark blue”) or 
use the combinations of letters XZ and ®X respectively (“light blue”). 
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Figure 36 Marble base of the 
monument to Glaucus. 


Thasos 


Travoo Eiui uvija t6 
Aemtivew €8eoav d€ Le ot 
Boévtew maides 


Iam the monument of 
Glaucus son of Leptines. The 


sons of Brentes erected me 
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The addition of new symbols was a consequence of the need for a 
uniform notation for all the aspirates and certain consonant clusters in 
Greek. On the other hand, however, it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
explanation for the choice of symbols which represent the sibilants in 
the Greek alphabet (Wachter 1989; Jeffery 1990). The Semitic lan- 
guages have more sibilant sounds than Greek. It was therefore natural 
that some adaptation would be necessary in the corresponding 
symbols, of which the “Phoenician” alphabet had four: zajin, which 
denoted the voiced sibilant and which corresponded in shape and 
position to the Greek Cita <Z>; samek, which expressed the voiceless 
sibilant and corresponded in shape and position to the Greek Eet <=>; 
sade <M> which is pronounced [ts] and which the Greeks called ody; 
and sin <W>, which denoted the aspirated sibilant and was given the 
name otyya (sigma) in Greek, probably under the influence of the word 
ovypos “whistle.” The first two symbols retained their shape and posi- 
tion, but changed their name and phonetic value, while the third and 
fourth were used, depending on the alphabet, to denote the same 
sound, the voiceless sibilant. This we learn from Herodotus (1.139, see 
Text [3]), who says that the same letter is called odv (san) by the 
Dorians and oiyyoa (sigma) by the Ionians. The distinction made by 
Herodotus is not entirely accurate, since certain Donic regions (such as 
Laconia) used the oiyya (in the form = or 4) and not the ov (in the form 
M). What is certain, however, is that these two letters do not coexist in 
any of the archaic alphabets. 

One important innovation as regards the recording of the vowels 
appeared in the alphabets of the Ionian cities in the eastern Aegean. 
The symbol H (het, tt), which denoted aspiration, had no real func- 
tion in the Ionic dialect, since this sound had been lost (see 111.3). So 
this spare letter was used to mark the long open [e:], differentiating it 
from the short [e] and the long close [e:], which continued to be written 
with the symbol E. In the same way, a new symbol, Q, was created for 
the long open [9:], which was placed at the end of the alphabet, while 
the O continued to denote the short 
[o] and the long close [o0:]. It is worth 
noting that in the alphabet of Paros 
(and of its colony Thasos), the 
symbols O and Q were used in the 
opposite way (see Fig. 36). Much later, 
in the fourth century BC, the use of the 
combinations EI and OY (known as 
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the spurious diphthongs) was generally adopted to 
denote [e:] and [o:] respectively. 

The oldest alphabetic inscriptions are retrograde, 
that is, they followed their Semitic models in being 
written and read from right to left (see Figs. 37, 38). But 
from as early as the beginning of the seventh century, 
the Greeks had started to wnite from left to nght, and 
also boustrophedon, i.e., changing direction when they 
reached the end of a line (see Fig. 36). This way of 
writing - known as boustrophedon because it suggests 
the course of oxen ploughing a field - was abandoned 
at the end of the Archaic period. We ought not to 
forget, however, that reading in antiquity was more 
difficult than it is today, since aids such as punctuation 
marks and the division of words were nonexistent 
(Thomas 1992, 92-3; see 11.22, Appendix 1.1). 

A particularly interesting problem is that of the use of 
alphabetic script in Greece in the period immediately 
following its adoption. The oldest texts that have sur- 
vived down to our day are inscriptions engraved on 
pottery of the second half of the eighth century Bc (Mazarakis-Ainian 
2000, 119-27). Two of these are metrical and contain dactylic hexameters 
in a language that strongly recalls Homeric epic poetry. The first is 
written on an oinochoe (wine jug) which was found in the Kerameikos, 
the necropolis of ancient Athens, and states that the vessel is the prize in 
a dancing competition (Fig. 37). The second was inscribed on a late geo- 
metric skyphos (drinking-cup) made on Rhodes which was also a grave- 
good (in the grave of a boy twelve to fourteen years old [Buchner and 
Ridgway 1993, 212]) in the necropolis of Pithecusae (today’s island of 
Ischia), a Euboean colony in the Gulf of Naples (Fig. 38). At the begin- 
ning, the text alludes to a mythical object familiar from epic tradition 
(Iliad 11.632-7), the (metal) cup of Nestor; it continues with two dactylic 
hexameter verses which refer to the (clay) cup on which they are written 
and state that whoever drinks from it will experience the love that 
Aphrodite inspires. This poetic formulation can be understood either as 
a convivial jest at a banquet (i.e., a joke such as were commonly made 
during symposia, i.e., drinking parties), or else as a love charm. 

The examples to which we have referred indicate that alphabetic 
script was used from very early times in order to record poetic language. 
Although it is true that poetic texts are not absent from the written 
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Figure 37 The Dipylon 
oinochoe. 740-720 BC 

hog viv ooyYEOtov MAVTOV 
atadotata maicet, 
TOTOAEKA...N 


Whoever now dances most 
nimbly of all the dancers (will 
take the prize) 


Figure 38 The inscription on 


the cup of Nestor. Last 
quarter of eighth century Bc 


Néotogoc : e[iu]u: evot[ov] 
: MOTEQLOV’ 

hos & d<v> 16d¢ Tigéou: 
MOTEQi[G] : AUTixa XEVOV 
hivegos hawwéoet : 


xaddtote[pav]s: Apeodités. 


I am the dnnkworthy cup of 
Nestor. 

Whoever drinks from this 
cup, at once 

the desire of beautifully 
crowned Aphrodite 

shall seize. 

Trans. R. Thomas 
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monuments of older civilizations, the 
use of the Greek script from the very 
beginning for the recording of short 
poems written in the dialect of epic 
poetry and in dactylic hexameters but 
referring to events of everyday life was 
a new feature which distinguished Greek civilization from those of the 
eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamia. This observation, however, 
is not sufhcient in itself to support a romantic theory, which has recently 
come to the fore again (Powell 1991), that the main purpose for the adop- 
tion of the alphabetic script by tlie Greeks was to write down important 
poems, in particular the Homeric epics. This theory is founded on the 
unproven assumption that the Homeric epics are the oldest Greek texts 
(see also 111.9). However, despite the widely held view that at least the 
Iliad dates back to the eighth century BC, there are serious indications 
that the poem, at least in the form in which it has come down to us, was 
composed in about the middle of the seventh century or even alittle later 
(Taplin 1992; West 1995). Conclusions deriving from study of the 
orthography of the Homeric epics also point in the same direction 
(Erbse 1994). We know that the Homeric texts wlich circulated in clas- 
sical times were written in the Ionic alphabet. Their widespread distri- 
bution and the fact that they formed the basis of school education were, 
very probably, the reason for the eventual adoption of the Ionic alphabet 
by all Greeks (Goold 1960). Itis more than likely that the Homeric epics 
were written from the beginning in this alphabet and were subject there- 
after to no more than a few orthographical adaptations (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf 1884). In any case, there is no indication of a systematic 
transcription ofthe Homericepics from an older alphabetinto the Ionic. 
We must therefore accept that they were written down after the Ionic 
alphabet (including the use of <H> and <Q> took its final shape, most 
probably in the seventh century Bc. 

In conclusion, we should note that it is not easy to determine with 
any certainty the reasons which led the Greeks, some four centuries 
after the abandonment of syllabic Linear B (in other words, in probably 
ca. 800 BC. or a little later) to create a new alphabet on the basis of 
“Phoenician” (i.e., northern Semitic) script. It is also difficult to evalu- 
ate the contribution of the Phoenicians themselves to this process, 
though it appears to have been important (Burkert 1984). Existing evi- 
dence confirms that from the beginning Greek writing was used for 
multiple purposes: marking or protection of ownership of an object, 
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the keeping of accounts and archives, exchange of messages and the 
recording of various kinds of texts, especially poetic ones. From as early 
as the beginning of the seventh century BC we encounter monumental 
inscriptions of a variety of types. Another important aspect is that these 
texts were written down in order to be spoken aloud. The link between 
alphabetic script and oral discourse therefore remained close (see also 
11.22). It is not coincidental that the ancients almost always read aloud 
(Thomas 1992, 63-4). It should be stressed, however, that the multifac- 
eted use of writing by the ancient Greeks, in public and private life, 
especially from the end of the archaic period and thereafter, is one of 
the most characteristic features of their culture. 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 5.58 Hude 


Oi 5€ Doivines odtot of obV Kaduw a&mixdpEVvoL, TOV Hoav ot Temueaton, dAAa te 
TOAAG OLANOGVTES TAUTHV THY XWONHV Eonyayov SidacxdAa Ec tous “EAANvas xa 
d1) Xai yOauUUATA, ox Eovta meiv “EAAnoL ws Ewol SoxéEtv, TEMTaA WEV TOLL xal 
Gmavtes yotwvta. Doivines peta S€ yoovouv meofaivovtog aya ti Mwvij 
UETEBAAOV xaL TOV OVBLOV TOV YOAULATWV. MEQLOLXEOV OE OES TA MOAAG TOV 
YDOOWV TOVTOV TOV YOOVOV “EAAHVwv “Iwves: ol mapakaBovtes Sibayi MAEG TOV 
Dow ixwv tA yOauUUAta, VETAQOVOLLOAVTES OPEWV OALYa EXOEWVTO, YOEWpEVOL OE 
Epatioav, domeg xai to dixc.ov EMege, Eoayayovtwv Dowixwv é¢ trv “EAAGSa, 


Pow inna xexd7jo8ar. 


These Phoenicians who came with Cadmus (of whom the Gephyreans were a 
part) at their settlement in this country, among many other kinds of learning, 
brought into Hellas the alphabet which had hitherto been unknown, as | 
think, to the Greeks; and presently as time went on the sound and the form of 
the letters were changed. At this time the Greeks who dwelt round them for 
the most part were Ionians; who, having been taught the letters by the 
Phoenicians, used them with some few changes of form, and in so doing gave 
to these characters (as indeed was but just, seeing that the Phoenicians had 
brought them into Hellas) the name of Phoenician. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] Critias, fr. B2.9 West 
Poivixes & nboov yocupat GAcEiioya. 


The Phoenicians invented letters, those helpers of discourse. 
(Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 
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[3] Herodotus 1.139 Hude 


Kai tod GAO og Ode oupnéntwxe yiveobau, to Tlégoas pév abtobs AéhnOe, 
Teas PEVTOL OV. TA OVVOLATA GML EOVTA Spora tolot ompaor xai tH 
LEyAAOMQEMEIN TEAEVTMOL MAVTG EC TWUTO YOUU, TO AwoLees LEV OV XAAEOVOL, 


*Twvec 6€ otyua. 


There is another thing which always happens among them; we have noted it 
though the Persians have not: their names, which agree with the nature of their 
persons and their nobility, all end in the same letter, that which the Dorians 
call san, and the Ionians sigma. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


18 History of the alphabet: Some 
guidelines for avoiding 
oversimplification 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY J. KONIORDOS 


1 


“The future, it seems to me, is in the hands of the epigraphists.” Thus 
A. Panayotou (2000, 184) recently concluded a review of the difficulties 
raised by the theses of B. Powell (1991a, 1991b). Mere common sense? 
Only in appearance: in fact, it is an implicit manifestation of the purest 
form of positivism, which believes that the scientific process boils down 
to registering “facts as they present themselves” (Bourdieu 2002, 96). 
Now, as G. Bachelard says (1938, 9), “primary evidence is not a funda- 
mental truth.” Of course the archaeologist or epigraphist supplies 
“facts”: a date, for example, or a shape. But that is just the beginning: 
after that comes observation, reflection, criticism. Does a geologist just 
climb down into a gravel pit to count stones and describe their colors 
(an attitude mocked by Darwin, cf. Finley 1981, 84)? “The four-barred 
sigma” on a grafhito from Pithecusae (second half of the eighth century) 
is “remarkable at that period” (Dubois 1995, 30, no. 4) only if one 
forgets the probable ancestry of the symbol (the Canaanite szn). In 
reality, it is the three-barred szgma (an evolved shape, already prevalent 
in the Archaic period) that challenges the exegete. “There is no science 
except in what 1s hidden” (Bachelard, quoted by Bourdieu 2002, g7). 
Alas, save for certain rare exceptions, researchers interested in the 
history of the alphabet are poorly equipped to go beyond appearance. 
They are almost all Hellenists or Semitists who reduce this history to a 
téte-a-téte between Greeks and Semites and who, moreover, never take 
the trouble fully to master the other’s province: Hellenist and Semitist 
remain stubbornly ensconced each in his own field. And above all, they 
are almost exclusively philologists, that is, pre-Saussurian linguists 
ignorant of what a language is and how it functions, of what happens 
when two languages come into contact (as in the case when a system of 
writing is transferred from one language to another), and of what are the 
relations between written and oral language. Rather than enumerate the 
multiple wanderings that have been observed, I would like to return to 
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or even to blaze certain trails, in the light of current archaeological and 
linguistic knowledge. 


2 Date 


On account of the importance of the site, the extent of the excavations 
carried out over more than half a century and the quality of the 
American team of archaeologists, Gordium, the Phrygian capital, is 
central to the study of Iron Age Anatolia. 

Traditionally, the destruction of the city has been linked to the 
Cimmerian invasion and assigned to the end of the eighth century or 
the beginning of the seventh. It was also accepted that a considerable 
period passed between destruction and reconstruction. 

However, radio-carbon dating of new samples taken from the 
destruction level shows that the catastrophe occurred between 830 and 
800 BC. The necessary confirmation process will be a lengthy one, but 
initial recalibrations have indeed situated the date of destruction at 
about 800. Moreover, a revision of the stratigraphic, architectural, and 
artefactual data indicates that reconstruction began very soon after 
destruction. Finally, dendrochronology has recently pushed the date of 
the Midas Mound (MM) back to 740 (+4/—7) (initial syntheses by 
Voigt et al. 2001, DeVries et al. 2003, and Brixhe 2002, 25-8). 

These revisions, as we shall see, have definitively scuppered the 
hypothesis of a late date for the adoption of the alphabet by the Greeks, 
and they reopen the debate on the relation between the Greek and the 
Phrygian alphabets. 


2.1 Initial checks affirm that graffiti G-104, -237 and -249 (as num- 
bered in Brixhe and Lejeune 1984) date immediately after the catas- 
trophe, in other words at the beginning of the eighth century, or a full 
fifty years before the first assuredly Greek documents. On the other 
hand, the five grafhti on vases found in the MM (G-105 to -109) are now 
seen as contemporary with these latter. 

Modestas they are, the three graffiti now regarded as the oldest are full 
of information: two of them are dextrograde, the sign for [1(:)] 1s already 
rectilinear, the Semitic ‘aleph and Sin are erect, and the latter has either 
three or an indeterminate number of segments. Compared to the 
Canaanite lamed, the symbol for [1] has already seen its lateral appendage 
move from bottom right to upper left (sin!strograde orientation). G-249 
may also present the additional sign Y (value ?). In brief, this script 1s 
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totally autonomous with regard to the Canaanite model: it already has a 
long history of its own. There is, naturally, nothing to permit the assigna- 
tion of a precise date to the adaptation. (Whatever the case, the Greek 
world did not remain without wniting for as long as is generally imagined. 
Moreover, ina Greek-speaking area like Cyprus there was no break of con- 
tinuity in the use of writing.) Itis simply obvious that the Phrygians’ adop- 
tion of the alphabet had not just recently occurred at the beginning of the 
eighth century. The emergence of their epigraphy, then, must have corre- 
sponded merely to the progress of literacy within the population, and 
perhaps chiefly to the expansion of the domains in which writing was uti- 
lized: limited at first to economic uses (royal administration, commercial 
transactions, on perishable media), it now moved into the private domain 
(owners’ marks on vases, time-resistant media). 


2.2 The fragility of early writing materials seems to be the only way to 
explain why there should be no wntten documents from an active society 
like Ionia prior to the second quarter of the seventh century, a date 
doubtless long after the arrival of the alphabet. (What would be known 
of Mycenaean writing [see 11.15, 111.2] if the clay tablets had not been 
hardened by palace fires? Think, too, of Cyprus [see 11.11, 11.12, 11.13], 
where there is no discontinuity between the Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age: the first document [the spit of Opheltas] appears between 1050 and 
g50 and the next probably not until the eighth century.) One should 
therefore be wary of advancing a prior: the precedence of Phrygian doc- 
umentation compared to Greek in order to challenge automatically the 
dependence, heretofore admitted, of the Phrygian abecedanum with 
regard to the Greek. (The nature of the support media also explains why 
the first Greek documents of any density are poetry; it would be danger- 
ous, and childish, to draw the conclusion that the chief end of the alpha- 
bet was to give written form to the epic (Powell’s thesis): would the 
Phrygians have adopted writing just for the pleasure of inscribing their 
names on vases, which, as often as not, were of no value?) 

Given our present knowledge, we will confine ourselves to making a 
few observations: 


¢ Where the phonetics and the phonology of the two languages coin- 
cided, the signs used are identical: the same shapes for a, b, g, d and 
so on; the same splitting of waw; the same vowel symbols. While the 
historical interdependence between the two systems of writing is 
evident, we cannot deduce which is the borrower. 
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e The presence, in all Greek repertories, of a @-like sign (< Semitic 


tét), unknown in Phrygian, seems to indicate a direct contact 
between the Greeks and the Phoenicians. But appearances can be 
misleading. It is true that Phrygian has no aspirated consonants. But 
it is possible that this sign, whose name could only be perceived by 
the two peoples with an initial ¢ (cf. below §§3.1 and 3.3), could, ini- 
tially, have functioned as a doublet of T (cf. the Theran grapheme of 
OH for O, see Brixhe 1991, 341; 1994, 84; and below §3.2): could it, 
after that, have become specialized in Greek and have been elimi- 
nated in Phrygian? Therefore, this point is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of the autonomy of the Greek alphabet and its possible 
historic priority. 
Lejeune (1969, 39-46) saw elsewhere a proof that adaptation came ini- 
tially from Greek: for a long time the Phrygians would have had only 
one sign, |, with which to note /1(:)/, /j/, the glide after /i(:)/ in hiatus 
and the second element in diphthongs containing 7. It would not have 
been until the sixth century that they directly borrowed the Semitic 
jod in its simplified form (1, in either orientation) for the articulation 
of 7, the sign remaining unknown in an epigraphic region like Pteria 
and being optional elsewhere. The early singleness of the symbol | 
Lejeune saw as proof that the alphabet had been borrowed by that one 
of the two languages - that is, Greek - that had lost its phoneme /j/. 
Having discussed this question at length elsewhere (1991, 351-43 1995, 
103-11), I shall not return to the chronology of Phrygian documents 
likely to attest the sign 1 before the sixth century: I shall wait for the 
confirmations mentioned above to do that. In the meantime, I shall 
simply underline the existence in Greek of two zotas, one serpentine 
(4) and the other rectilinear (|). General opinion sees the second as 
derived from the first by successive alterations. Now, (a) no interme- 
diary shape is known, and (b) we have just seen that at the beginning 
of the eighth century | is already in place in Phrygian. Taking the 
Semitic model into account, the most reasonable scenario would 
suggest that the repertories did, indeed, initially have available a single 
sign: not |, but the avatar of the simplified Semitic jod (1 / % < 1); 
perhaps just as waw could be used for /u(:)/ and /w/, this sign could 
be used with vowel and semi-consonantal values. (There is, indeed, a 
real possibility that in an earlier stage the writing system used a single 
sign with different variants for these segments, before allotting one of 
the variants to /u(:)/: as the first addittonal letter, it would be placed 
after T.) Then, at some time prior to the first documents we have, one 
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of the two languages might, for the vowel articulation, have created a 
second sign out of the existing one, by amputating its lateral append- 
ages: <I>. Now in Greek [j] was not even a combinatory vaniant, but 
a simple glide accompanying a combinatory variant. Of the two lan- 
guages, the one for which this creation fulfilled an actual need was 
Phrygian, which still possessed a phoneme /j/. The presence, in the 
Greek repertories, of two zotas could therefore be a Phrygian contri- 
bution to the elaboration of our alphabet. (Perhaps under the 
influence of Greek, the primitive polyvalence of 1 was transferred to 
the new, simpler, shape, so that the former situation continued to 
some extent to apply: the use of two different signs for /1(:)/ and /j/ was 
never obligatory.) 


2.3 There is perhaps another Phrygian contnbution to the Greek 
alphabet, this one of more limited scope. Phrygian had sign T (variant 
T at Gordium, Bogazkoy, and Dorylaeum), eventually corresponding to 
T with a diacritic and probably denoting a palatal (t or t’) or an affncate 
(ts). Itis first attested in G-105 (ca. 740 BC). The kinship of this symbol 
with the Ionian samp: (doubtless with the same function) seems 
evident: T as letter, T/T as numeral. Its first occurrence is in an abece- 
darium inscribed on a vase found on Samos (Jeffery 1990, 471 Ia and pl. 
79.7). As the latest arrival, this symbol was given the last place in the 
alphabet (as the numeral “goo”). In the penultimate position (with a 
numerical value of “800”) is 22, which appears for the first time, at the 
turn of the eighth and seventh centuries, on a Parian graffito on Delos 
(Guarducci 1967, 101 and 159-60). We have no direct evidence for 
writing in Ionia in the eighth century, and we observed above that it 
could be dangerous to draw hasty conclusions from the silences of epig- 
raphy. However, chronology apart, the spread of the sign T/T in 
Phrygian, present in almost all epigraphic regions (from Dascylium to 
Tyana), could argue for an Ionian borrowing from the Phrygians, at a 
date that it would of course be hazardous to try to specify. (The sign was 
doubtless also imported by the Lydians, with the same ora similar value. 
For the question as a whole, see Brixhe 1982, 216-38, and 1995, 111.) 


2.4 The intrusion of the Phrygians into the debate should take no one 
by surprise. 


e Apart from the aspirates, the phonetic and phonological require- 
ments of their language were the same as those of Greek, and they 
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must have heard (cf. below 3.1) the names of the Canaanite letters in 
the same way as the Greeks. 

e At an early date, they had opportunity for regular contact with the 
Greeks: to the south-east, in Cilicia (unquestionably one of the cru- 
cibles of the alphabet), to the north-west, in Hellespontine Phrygia 
(cf. Brixhe 1996a). To the west, neither Lydia (see v.7) nor Caria (see 
V.5) constituted an obstacle to relations with the Greeks: witness 
Midas’ dedication of a throne at Delphi and his marriage with the 
daughter of a king of Aeolic Cyme (Brixhe 1995, 104). 

e Above all, it should be remembered that at the time when the alpha- 
bet was being developed, Phrygia was’ on the way to becoming the 
great power in Anatolia. The excavations and revisions currently 
under way will no doubt show that this rise began very early, in the 
tenth century. There can be no doubt that the adoption of alphabetic 
writing is linked to the political and economic changes the country 
was then undergoing. 


Phrygian epigraphy therefore imposes an early date (beginning of 
the ninth century, if not before) for the adaptation of Phoenician 
writing, reveals a land route for its penetration and suggests a 


Greek-Phrygian collaboration. 


3 Asingle man at a single time? 


The chronology that now forces itself upon us naturally ruins the 
hypothesis, frequently debated since Powell, of the adaptation of 
Phoenician writing to Greek as a vehicle to transmit Homer. 

There is a second postulate that can no longer stand up to a truly lin- 
guistic analysis of the facts: earlier than Powell, taken up by him and 
winning wide acceptance, it affirms that this adaptation was the work 
of “a single man at a single time” (Powell 1991b, 359). 

Itis nourished by a fantasy that will always be popular, the “family tree” 
concept that assumes a single source for everything, and it rests essentially 
on the alleged “arbitrariness” of the allocation of Canaanite signs to Greek 
vowels: it is impossible, the reasoning goes, that chance should have had 
the same effect on different individuals in different places; the alphabet 
must therefore have been created by a single man at a single time, with the 
corollary ofa single diffusion point (an argument made clear and explicit 
in, for example, Guarducci 1967, 75, and Powell 1991b). 

I treated these problems at length in 1991 and 1994. I shall give no 
more than the essential of the debate here, referring to those publica- 
tions for the details. 
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3.1 From the Semites, whose wniting, let us remember, noted only the 
consonants (but one must not overestimate their timid attempts at 
vocalization, cf. Brixhe 1994, 82), the Greeks (or the Greeks and the 
Phrygians) borrowed: (a) the order of the letters; (5) their names, which 
were significant in Canaanite but ceased to be so in Greek; (c) the prin- 
ciple of acrophony, which links the initial sound of the name of the sign 
to its value. 

Mechanical association of a value to a shape in a fixed order consti- 
tuted, for learning purposes, a remarkable mnemonic device. 

But from that point on, in a context of spontaneous bilingualism (the 
protagonists not being linguists) borrowing was not a simple technical 
transfer operation. It had to be bound by the rules that govern any 
contact between one language and another (cf. Weinreich 1974). Now it 
is a fact that one “hears” another language with the phonology of one’s 
own. Where the two phonologies agree, the passage from one to the 
other poses no problem. Where they do not, the phoneme in question 
is assimilated to the closest phoneme in one’s own language: a Greek 
will assimilate to his own /u/ sound the /y/ and the fi/ of Turkish 
(pastirma ~ [pastur'mas], dainya ~ [du'pas]); he will hear the French 
/3/ (galet ~ [zi'le]) as [z], etc. Sometimes, especially in the case of laryn- 
geal and pharyngeal consonants, my own language prevents me from 
“hearing” the other’s phoneme, which disappears in the process of 
hearing and reproduction: for an unschooled French-speaker, who 
cannot hear the initial /h/ that does not occur in French, the English 
words Aazr and azr, hail and ale, harm and arm become homophones. 

Canaanite symbols would therefore have been transferred into 
Greek from Phoenician not as Phoenician was pronounced by native 
speakers but as heard by a Greek ear. 


3.2 Theconsonantal structure of Semitic writing simplified the task of 
its adapters only when there was agreement between the two languages. 


Where there was discord, things were more complicated. Canaanite’s 
three mute sibilants, /s/ (= samekh), /s/ (M sade) and /8/ (W sin), could 
have been heard by a Greek listener only as [s]: a look at the list of Greek 
borrowings from any Semitic language is proof enough. This confusion 
led to equal confusion between the shapes and the names of the letters, 
which explains our difficulties in understanding the names of sigma and 
san (for an attempted explanation see Brixhe 1991, 329-34, and 1994, 
84-6). The three symbols were probably initially concurrent (all three of 
them exist, in the expected position, in the “Etruscan” abecedarium on 
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the Marsiliana Tablet, which is undoubtedly of Greek origin, with its 
three additional letters after Y), before specialization (¥ for ks perhaps by 
simplification of a digraph like X¥; cf. its value ofs in the palaeo-Hispanic 
scripts of the southeast) or elimination (san M). (If the evidence that we 
have for zayin [zeta] is added to the file, it is evident that in this disputed 
sector the uniformity of usage in the Greek world - which is another of 
the arguments that Powell [1991b] uses to support his “a single man at a 
single time” thesis - was in some cases acquired very late. As for the 
names of the letters, they may have fluctuated considerably during the five 
or six centuries preceding their first attestation: Herodotus 1.139, for ov 
and otyua, I believe [see also above 3.2 the case of T/O].) 


3.3. The same consonantal structure of Canaanite writing also 
deprived the Greeks of the minimum vowel notation they required (cf. 
the Mycenaean and Cypniot syllabaries). 

Reading a modern exegesis generally leaves one with the impression 
that, in this area, the allocation of a sign to a sound was, as often as not, 
quite arbitrary (cf. above 3). Ifa given symbol, used by the Phoenicians 
for a laryngeal or pharyngeal consonant, was used for a Greek vowel, 
this - they say - was because the Greeks did not have the correspond- 
ing phoneme and the said symbol was therefore available. Even for /i(:)/ 
and /u(:)/, where the principles for assigning are more evident, the evi- 
dence tends to be simply noted without further clarification (thus 
Heubeck 1979, 90). 

In reality, the vocalization of wnting as it occurred was mechanically 
suggested by the cumulative effect of the names of the letters, the rules 
governing contacts between languages and the acrophony: “What is the 
name of this letter?” the Greek asked the Phoenician, who replied 
“"’aleph” (I am using here the conventional Hebrew transliteration 
established by Joiion [1923] 1965, in the knowledge that we have only 
an approximate idea of these names, indirectly through the intermedi- 
ary of Greek and Hebrew). But the Greek heard as [a] the initial sound 
of the word (for the approximate morphological integration of the 
names of the letters into Greek, see Brixhe 1991, 333) and, by virtue of 
the relation between this initial sound and the value of the shape in 
question, he had a symbol for the vowels of the timbre a. The same can 
be shown for hé, heard as [e] and assigned to /e(:)/, and for jod, per- 
ceived as [1j6-] and assigned to /i(:)/. In this last case, the articulatory 
and functional links between /i(:)/ and /j/, respectively, must also have 
played a role, and the same links between /u(:)/ and /w/ were doubtless 
a determinant in the fate of waw. It is only the assignment of ‘ayen 
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(notation of a voiced pharyngeal, equally inaudible to a Greek ear) to 
the timbre o that might appear to contradict these conclusions. In 
reality, ‘ayzn designated the “eye” and, probably because its shape is 
immediately associated with the object so designated, it was doubtless 
the only one to be translated: all the Greek words for “eye” begin with 
o.1 do not know which was chosen, but the acrophonic principle in this 
instance supplied the Greeks with a sign for o. This heterogeneous 
name, the only one with a meaning, came to be replaced by the more 
functional terms t6 6, tO ov, later 10 6 pLxOdv. 

Whether aspiration was lost in certain dialects before or after the 
adoption of the alphabet, the same acrophonic principle explains the 
consonantal or vocalic use of het: [he/e(:)ta] for some, [e/e(:)ta] for the 
others, giving the former a sign for / and the latters a sign for ¢/e(:). 
Later, this same rule, extended to the first syllable of the name, allows 
us to understand the use of devocalized written forms like HPAKAE 
or HPMEX for Héogaxiéc (“Hoaxarjcs) and Heoués (‘Eoutis) (see the 
examples collected by Wachter (1991, 49-80), which show that the 
feature did not concern only H). 

The assignment of vowel signs owes nothing to chance or to the 
whim of some individual who, having on the one hand a set of “avail- 
able” signs and on the other a set of vowels requiring signs, paired 
them at random. (Certain exegetes, it is true, do try to eliminate this 
random element to some extent, by invoking the effects of acrophony; 
but since they do not cross-check these effects against the mechanisms 
set in play by the contact between the languages, they fail to compre- 
hend the detail of the transfer process. Thus Heubeck [1979, go] 
affirms that “as it is well known” the signs for /a/, /e/, and /o/ reflect 
“the use of the acrophonic principle.” He does not explain his “as it is 
well known”, and in fact immediately adds: “It is remarkable that, here 
at least, the use of the “alep sign for /a/ and of the ‘ajzn-sign for /o/ is in 
no way self-evident.”) 

The same causes always having the same effects, this vocalization 
could intervene everywhere in the same manner, and to draw from this 
an argument in favor of the thesis of “‘a single man at a single time” is to 
be totally unaware of the mechanisms of the transfer. 


4 Aswarm of local variations 


As Greek epigraphy progressively emerges everywhere, notably 
according to the accidents of archaeological excavation and of the sup- 
porting media, we observe a swarm of local variations. 
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What we saw in 3.1 and 3.3 shows that the only sector where there is 
unity in the Greek world is that of the vowels and permits a justifiable 
belief in a multiplicity of contributors and of centers of diffusion, given 
what we know of the world at that time. 

The observations recorded in 3.2, on the other hand, explain the 
fluctuations in the consonantal domain. 

In this sector - and this is to some extent true for the vowels as well 
— the process of transfer was not simple. The end results observed from 
the eighth century onwards must undoubtedly have required a host of 
experimentations and trials and errors, of which we can in fact get an 
occasional glimpse (see 2.2 and 3.2). 

But there are a number of other factors, which may confirm those 
already noted, and which I shall merely enumerate, that may have 
favored local divergences: 


e The span of time over which the process of elaboration took place: 
one century? Two? We have seen, in the evidence of palaeo- 
Phrygian, that at the beginning of the eighth century the alphabet 
already had a long history. 

e The diversity of phonological situations: at the beginning of the first 
mulennium, the classical dialect geography was just beginning to 
take shape. But the regional variations were doubtless already very 
significant: certain “dialects” lacked or had lost the affncate /ts/ (< 
*t), *kj, etc.). Of those possessing that phoneme, some, like Cretan 
(see 111.7), which retained this articulation until the Hellenistic 
period (Brixhe 1996b, 93-110), would remain content with an 
approximation; others would create or adopt a special sign (as was 
the case with Ionia and Pamphylia). 


e The evolution of the language during the phase of elaboration: in the 


historic period, the elimination of /ts/ led, in Ionia, to the abandon- 
ing of sampi. There is no reason why the period of elaboration 
should not have known other phonetically dictated eliminations or 
reassignments. This age was, in actual fact, marked by decisive 
changes (compensatory lengthenings, reduction of the labiovelar 
stops, etc.). The koppa (9), for example, was perhaps assigned to the 
labiovelars at an early stage, and it may be that it was on the occasion 
of their reduction to bilabials that one of its variants (®) eventually 
denoted /ph/ (see Brixhe 1991, 340-4; 1094, 92). 


¢ The dynamics of the writing system itself: the assignment of H, in 


Tonia, to the notation of */e:/ imposes the creation of omega to note 
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the corresponding posterior vowel, */9:/. The specialization of a 
symbol for /ps/ clearly derives from the use of a sign for /ks/. 

e Finally, the hazards of transmission, whether direct (from 
Phoenician to Greek) or indirect (from Greek to Greek), across a 


world geographically and politically fragmented. 


The more or less official influence of “schools,” and later, when the 
city-states got hold of wnting, of “chancellenes,” must very soon have 
been superimposed over the process. But in that sort of context, 
attempts at standardization had little chance of going beyond the limits 
of the local community, and a multiplicity of indigenous alphabets per- 
sisted for a long time. 

It would take the weight of two imperialisms (the Athenian and the 
Macedonian), the shattering of the framework of the city-state and the 
beginnings of linguistic unity in the Greek world to establish, in 
the fourth century, a unified writing system (occasionally with the solid 
resistance of certain local signs, for example the use of W and WV in 
Pamphylia night up to around the beginnings of our era), and with it a 
standard orthography. 
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CH. VELIGIANNI-TERZI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The time period from the start of the second colonization (see also 11.16) 
until the beginning of the hostilities with Persia (ca. 750-500 BC) is char- 
acterized by two important historical phenomena. The first was the foun- 
dation of colonies and the expansion of the area within which ancient 
Greek civilization evolved (see Map 3). The second had to do with the 
political and social developments in the Greek cities (see Map 4). 

The written word was directly linked to the historical developments 
of the time. In the first place, the general implementation of alphabetic 
writing (see 11.17) facilitated the use of the written word in a variety of 
areas, while, conversely, the conditions of the age contributed to the 
increased employment of the wntten word and defined its historical 
character. 

The historical character of the poetry of the age is linked to the direct 
or indirect participation of the authors in the events of the time. 
Hesiod, for example (ca. 700 BC) expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
way in which the nobles were exercising power. Archilochus took part 
in the colonization of Thasos (ca. 650 BC). Tyrtaeus was involved in the 
second Spartan war against Messenia (after 650 Bc). Solon legislated as 
archon in 594/3 BC and this experience was expressed in his poems, 
too. 

The contents of inscriptions also followed historical developments. 
All kinds of public and private documents are represented. Moreover, 
the inscriptions had already acquired a standard form depending on 
their contents (law, treaty, dedication, epitaph). Metrical form was used 
in dedications and epitaphs. Prose dominated in public documents and 
also in the recently developed genre of systematic geography and of 
genealogy (Hecataeus of Miletus, end of the sixth century BC). 

The political and social developments in the Greek cities generally 
followed along the same lines. Kingship had been replaced by an aristo- 
cratic system of government in which power was exercised by nobles. 
These were a numerically small population group, the main character- 
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istics of which were their lineage and their land holdings. Adminis- 
tration in the aristocratic system of government rotated, with nobles 
holding office on a yearly basis. The highest of these offices was that of 
archon (&exwv), the name of whom was also given to the year of his ste- 
wardship in each city. For this reason, records were kept with the names 
of the eponymous archons (énwvvpot doyovtes) (such as, for example, the 
lists of archons in Athens and ephors [€pogot| in Sparta). The term 
Baowhevs was thereafter used for the monarch - where the institution had 
been retained - or, where it had been abolished, as a title of a magistrate 
(as in Athens, for example). The older, Mycenaean term dva& (see 11.15, 
111.2), which in Homer is used as an alternative to Baotevc, often 
occurred in dedications referring to gods (e.g., Poseidon, Apollo, Zeus, 
Heracles). 

The aristocratic system of government was unstable, in the first place 
because personal political ambitions created rivalries, which often pro- 
duced aberrant administrations, i.e. tyrannies. Besides, the nght of the 
nobles to exercise power was questioned by the common people. The 
demand for the participation of all members of society in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs was rooted mainly in reforms in the military (the 
phalanx of hoplites), and also in the economic rise of other population 
groups through their commercial activities. This trend towards the 
unification of the citizen body took a different form and occurred at 
different times from city to city, but in every case was achieved through 
legislative arrangements through which the institutional relations were 
defined. 

The archaic period 1s the age of the great legislators (e.g., Draco in 
Athens ca. 624 Bc) and of legal adjustments and reforms. The old 
common law was now written and supplemented with new regulations 
in accordance with the needs of the times. In the cities, the organiza- 
tional institutions of the state and society were gradually being born, as 
were the forms of worship of the deities. It is for this reason that most 
of the public inscriptions from the archaic period are laws. 

The oldest law with state regulations is the Great Rhetra of Sparta, 
which has, however, been transmitted only indirectly - by Plutarch in 
Lycurgus (6). Laws written on stone are preserved from the second half 
of the seventh century onwards. The first of these which has survived 
intact is the law of Dreros (Crete) concerning the main office of the city, 
that of the cosmos (xdcuos; Meiggs and Lewis 2; 650-600 BC). For the 
first time, in this law, the resolution is prefixed with an invocation to a 
god, and the polzs (xdA1c) is mentioned as the institution which made 
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Map 3 Migration and 
colonization 750-550 BC 
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the resolution. In the law of Chios (Meiggs and Lewis 8; 575-550 BC) 
there is the first reference to a popular council (Bohn dypooin), consist- 


ing of fifty elected members from each tribe, who worked in coopera- 
tion with the deme (dios). The law of a city in Locris concerning the 
distribution of new land (Meiggs and Lewis 13; perhaps 525-500 BC), 
apart from information about the land, the law of inheritance and the 
institutions, also contains curses (gat) against those who contravene 
the regulations. The first sacred law comes from Tiryns (SEG xxx, 
380; end of the seventh century Bc). The laws of the archaic period are 
of added importance because special vocabulary and technical terms 
are recorded in them. 

The gradual formation of the archaic polis was also apparent in the 
field of religion and in public dedications to divinities. Finally, with the 
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gradual liberation from the nobles and the formal recognition of the 
body of citizens, all members of society were given opportunities for 
activity. This contributed to the development of the self-esteem and 
abilities of individuals and increased personal creativity and initiative. 
This provides an explanation for the large number of private inscrip- 
tions from this period, such as those on gravestones, the signatures of 
artists and dedications to gods. The inscriptions are of special impor- 
tance, because the votive inscriptions, on the one hand, contain per- 
sonal names, the names and epithets of divinities and feasts (see Figs. 
39, 40), while those on gravestones refer to relatives, friends, and com- 
panions, causes of death, the virtues of the deceased and professions. 
Colonies were founded in the following regions: on the northern 
shores of the Aegean, in the Thracian Chersonese, from the shores at 
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Map 4 The city-states, eighth 
century BC 
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the entry to the Hellespont as far as the straits of the Bosporus and the 
Black Sea coast; in Egypt (Naucratis) and on the coast of Libya; in 
Southern Italy (Magna Graecia), in Sicily and the neighboning islands, 
on the coast of Gaul, and the eastern shores of Spain. 

The foundation of colonies initially resulted in the spread of the 
Greek language to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The arrival of 
Greeks in these new areas coincided with the earliest inscnptions 
in Greek territories generally. The oldest inscription from colonial ter- 
ritory (Nestor’s cup: Meiggs and Lewis 1; 750-725 BC) comes from the 
oldest colony in the West, the island of Pithecusae, which was founded 
by Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea ca. 750-725 BC (see 11.17). Nestor’s 
dedication is written in the Euboean alphabet (see Fig. 38). 

The initiative for the foundation of colonies came from cities whose 
population belonged to a variety of Greek tribes (Ionians, Aeolians, and 
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Donans from mainland Greece, the islands of the Aegean and the 
western shores of Asia Minor, and also Achaeans from the 
Peloponnese). But since every colony took from its mother city its 
alphabet and language, local alphabets and dialects were transmitted to 
the colonies. On the other hand, the spread of local dialects in the col- 
onies led to the partial differentiation of the colonial dialects. The 
reasons were distance, the fact that the colonies had been founded as 
independent cities and, in particular, that they were on coasts where the 
hinterland was inhabited by non-Greek populations. 

The Greeks of the colonies acted as middlemen in trade between the 
hinterland and the rest of the Greek world. This role, in turn, presup- 
posed communication with the populations of the hinterland, while this 
communication presupposed at least an elementary, reciprocal knowl- 
edge of the languages involved. The oldest text to reflect this web of 
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century BC 
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relationships is a personal letter from 
Berezan (see Appendix 11.3) in the 
northern Black Sea region (where the 
river Borysthenes, today’s Dneiper, 
debouches), from the period between 
550 and 500 Bc (SEG xxvi, 845). A 
Greek merchant, Achillodorus, per- 
haps from Olbia, while traveling with 
goods to Scythia, fell victim to fraud by 
a Scythian named Matasys. From the 
context of the letter, it appears that 
Matasys knew Greek law, which he 
invoked most probably in Greek to 
justify the arrest of Achillodorus and 
the seizure of his goods. The letter is 
written in the Ionic dialect of the 
northern Black Sea. 

The movements of individual 
persons or small groups also influenced the language. This phenome- 
non can be clearly seen in archaic inscriptions. Egyptian pharaohs used 
Greek mercenaries from the reign of Psammetichus I (664-610 Bc) 
until the conquest of Egypt by the Persians (525 Bc). ‘These mercenar- 
ies were settled in the hinterland of the country. On a campaign of 
Psammetichus II (595-589 Bc) in Nubia, in 591 Bc, Greek soldiers 
carved their names on the legs of the colossal statues of Ramses IIT in 
front of the temple of Abu Simbel, in Nubia (Meiggs and Lewis 7, see 
Text [2]). Since their places of origin were different (Ionians from Asia 
Minor, and Rhodians from Ialysus), their dialect and the scnpt had a 
mixture of features, both Doric and Ionic. Their commander was an 
Egyptian, and they called themselves “other language speakers,” as dis- 
tinct from Egyptians. 

The effect of long absence from the homeland on language had been 
pointed out by Solon in relation to the reforms he introduced as archon 
in 594/3 Bc He reports in one of his poems (36.8-12, see Text [1]) that 
the Athenians who had left Attica because of economic and social prob- 
lems did not speak pure Attic on their return after a long absence. 

With the expansion of the Greek territories and the development of 
cities, inter-state relations began to increase. These were defined by 
specific arrangements which were recorded for the sake of validity and 
duration. A specific form of inter-state relation was that between mother- 
city and colony, between which, obviously, there were special bonds. For 
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example, in a dedication made by the Perinthians to the 
goddess Hera on Samos (SEG x11, 391; 580-570 BC) not 
long after the foundation of the colony (602 8c), the 
Perinthians define themselves as oixtot (i.e., “rela- 
tives”). The colonies were, nevertheless, independent 
states. Relations between them were based on the origi- 
nal arrangements for the foundation of the colony, as 
these were defined by the mother-city. With the passage 
of time, it was possible to expand these, with new treaties, 
as is shown by examples from the Hellenistic period. The 
original arrangements made by Thera for the foundation 
of Cyrene (632 BC) are conveyed by a decree of Cyrene in 
the fourth century Bc (Meiggs and Lewis 5). 

Alliances contracted between independent states formed the 
nucleus of inter-state treaties. Perhaps the oldest treaty of alliance is that 
contracted between Sybaris (Magna Graecia) and Serdaioi (Meiggs 
and Lewis 10; ca. 550-525 BC). This alliance was valid for ever on the 
basis of mutual trust and fnendship, with Zeus and Apollo as guaran- 
tors. The text of the treaty was deposited at Olympia. Besides, towards 
the end of the archaic period, there appeared the type of multilateral 
alliance which, in political terms, unified a broader area. The first of 
these was the Peloponnesian League, a military coalition of states in the 
Peloponnese, under the leadership of Sparta (second half of the sixth 
century BC). 

Incorporated into foreign relations were the official relationships of 
individuals with cities, and so the institution of proxeny (mooEevia 
“guest friendship”) was established. The first known case was that of 
Menecrates from Oeanthea in western Locris, who was the proxenos of 
the Corcyreans (Meiggs and Lewis 4; perhaps 625-600 BC). 

The various forms of religious unity clearly express a common 
feeling of Panhellenism, which was reinforced by the enlargement of 
the Greek colonial territories, by the development of the cities, and 
by frequent communication. The title Panhellenes (Ilavé\Anves) is 
attested early in the seventh century Bc (Hesiod, Archilochus). The 
Greeks were unified in two main ways with great, Panhellenic sanctu- 
aries at the center. The Amphictionies were organized and enduring 
religious associations, such as, for example, those of Pylae and Delphi. 
Panhellenic festivals and games were held periodically, every four or 
every two years, with contestants from all over Greece taking part (the 
Olympic Games from 776 BC, from the beginning of the sixth century 
BC the Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean). Athletes began to 
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commemorate their victories with votive offerings to the gods, and 
these are the most ancient agonistic inscriptions (e.g., Meiggs and 
Lewis 9; ca. 560 BC). Besides, the evolution of the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi coincided with the activity of the oracle during the founda- 
tion of the colonies. Olympia was, amongst other things, the place 
where inter-state treaties were deposited. At the same time, the great 
state sanctuaries were developing as centers of worship, and from them 
came a host of dedications. 


Selected texts 
[1] Solon’s reforms (594/3 BC). Solon 36.8-12 West 


modrovc 8 ’AGrvacs mated’ é¢ BedxtitoVv 
avnyayov moabevtac, GAAov Exdixwe, 
dAdov Sixaiws, tovs 8’ avayxains v0 
YOELODS MUYOvtas, yYAMGoav ovxev’ ’AtILXTV 
levtac, WSs dy MOAAAY TL MAAVMPEVOUG: 


Aye, many brought I back to their God-built birthplace, 

many that had been sold, some justly, 

some injustly, and others that had been exiled through urgent 

penury, men that no longer spake the Attic speech 

because they had wandered so far and wide; (Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 


[2] Inscription by Greek mercenaries in Egypt. 591 Bc. Meiggs and Lewis 7a 


Baotos EA8dvtos Ec "Edegpavtivav Paopatixo, 

TATA EyVOAWaV tol CVV Pawwatlyou tor Oeoxhdc 

émAeov, HABoV S& Kéoutoc xatvmEQde, vic 6 MOTALOS 
avin: dhoyhdaos 8 Hye Motacwto, Aiyustios 5& "Apvaats: 
Zyoage 8’ dus “Aoyov AuowBixo xai Mékegog OvSauo0. 


When King Psammetichus came to Elephantine, those who sailed with 
Psammetichus son of Theocles wrote this; and they came above Cercis as far 
as the river allowed; and Potasimto had command of those of foreign speech 
and Amasis of the Egyptians; and Archon the son of Amoibichus wrote us and 
Peleqos the son of Eudamus. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The fifth and the fourth centuries Bc, from the Persian Wars to the 
death of Alexander the Great, were the period when the cities were at 
their peak and when the power of the kingdom of Macedon was on the 
rise. The most important political events were, in chronological order, 
the Persian Wars (500-479 BC), the First Athenian Sea League 
(478/7-405/4 BC), the Peloponnesian War (431-404 BC), the hegemony 
of Sparta (404-371 BC), the Second Athenian Sea League (378-338 
BC), the growth of Thebes (371-362 8c), the reign of Philip II (359-336 
BC), and that of Alexander the Great (336-323 Bc). At the same time, 
the democratic system of government was developing, as were politi- 
cal thought, all sectors of public life, the domain of religion, and the 
broader forms of political and religious organization. All human activ- 
ities, collective and individual, were recorded (see 11.22). Literature 
flourished, public and private inscriptions increased, and the practice 
of inserting the ethnic on coins became established. For certain 
specific reasons, the city of Athens occupied a special place in the 
written culture of this time. 

As regards the historical conditions of the age, there were, in the 
main, two phenomena which affected the language and the widespread 
use of writing: on the one hand, the consolidation and expansion of the 
democratic system of government in Athens, and, on the other, multi- 
lateral international relations. 

The Persian Wars were a milestone. The antithesis between Greek 
and barbarian became sharper and, in the fifth and fourth centuries BC, 
the barbarians par excellence as far as the Greeks were concerned were 
the Persians (see 11.21 and Appendix 11.7). The victorious issue of the 
Persian Wars resulted in the development of the whole of the Greek 
world. Athens in particular was raised to the status of a strong naval 
power by the Persian Wars and led the offensive wars against the 
Persians, aided by the contribution ofits allies. In addition, Athens pro- 
vided the example of a democratic system of government, which had 
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attained its full shape following the reforms of 
_  Cleisthenes (508/7 Bc) and which went on to improve 
_ ~~ on this in certain points. An important characteristic of 
the function of the Athenian system of government was 
that political practice kept pace with the cultivation of 
political thought and the evolution of political theory. 
For certain specific, historical reasons, there was a 
reciprocal relationship between internal and external policy, between 
expanded democracy and alliance. 


From the very beginning of its existence, new practices were asso- 
ciated with the democratic system. All matters of state were arranged by 
decrees of the Assembly, once the text had been formulated by the 
council (BovAn) and brought forward for discussion and vote in the 
Assembly (éxxAnoia). The well-known formula in decrees “Resolved 
by the Assembly” or “Resolved by the Boule and the Assembly” 
(gd0Eev tai Sjpwr or EdoEEv tie Bova xai tH Syjwwr) had been coined 
during the transition from the sixth to the fifth centuries (/G 1° 1 and 5). 
The council consisted of fifty representatives of each of the ten tribes. 
That it functioned on the basis of a rotating presedency (neutaveia) is 
disclosed by a reference to the presiding tribe at the beginning of 
decrees (e.g., [G 1° 7, 460-450 BC). The demes (Sf\u01), i.e., the small, 
self-administering units, were an integral part of the system of govern- 
ment. From as early as the fifth century Bc, the established way of 
recording the full names of Athenians was as follows: name, patro- 
nymic, demotic (from the name of the deme). This phenomenon first 
made its appearance in dedications, with notable frequency, at the 
beginning of the fifth century Bc (JG 1° 695, 698). On the votive inscrip- 
tions from before the reforms of Cleisthenes, however, only the name 
and patronymic are recorded (see Fig. 41). Besides, the political organ- 
ization also affected town planning. The need for permanent demarca- 
tion of land led to the installation of inscribed boundary stones (601). 
Older than these are the public boundary stones, which began ca. 500 
Bc (G1? 1049 ff., 1087 ff.). 

The Assembly was now the main location for political discussions 
and conflicts. From as early as during the Persian Wars, intense politi- 
cal confrontations had occurred concerning the policy to be followed. 
From the time between 487-482 BC, a multitude of ostraca (sherds of 
pottery), which were the votes of the members of the Assembly, bear the 
name of politicians who were candidates for ostracism (expulsion from 
the city). The names were often accompanied by political or personal 
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characterizations (Meiggs and Lewis 21). Apart from the Boule and the 
Assembly, the institutions of the state also included the Heliaea (6,000 
judges) and a whole host of officials needed for special tasks. At the 
same time, the citizens took part in the assemblies of the demes or ina 
variety of associations (such as the tribes and their subdivisions, relig- 
ious associations or associations of officers or sections of the army), 
which also decided their own affairs. The fact that all citizens were con- 
cerned, in a variety of ways, with all matters of internal and foreign 
policy, in conjunction with the burgeoning administrative machine pro- 
duced an unprecedented number of public inscriptions. At the same 
time, and based on the general political language of the period, the 
special language used in these inscriptions was being formed. 

The decrees of the state, as also those of its subdivisions (tribes and 
demes) and of the various associations, were published. The decrees 
contain a special regulation concerning publication. The purpose of 
the inscription on a stele and erection of this in a prominent public 
place was to inform interested parties, as is expressly stated in the 
decree concerning arrangements for the sanctuaries of Neleus, Codrus, 
and Basile (JG 1° 84, 418/17 Bc). In the decrees of the fourth century BC, 
there are occasions when the regulation concerning publication was 
accompanied by a hortatory formula (e.g. JG 117 223 A, 343/2 BC). 
This was aimed at attracting benefactors. 

Apart from the laws and the decrees, a major part of the wnitten 
record was the administration of the economic sector, such as, for 
example, military expenses (e.g. /G 1° 365), inventories of the items of 
temple properties (e.g. /G 1° 292 ff.), expenditure on the construction 
program of the Acropolis from 447/6 onwards (e.g. 1G 1° 436 ff.), and 
so on. There was also an increase in regulations concerning religious 
matters (sacred laws began before 480 Bc; JG 1° 230-2). From 490-480 
BC (JG 1° 242 ff.) written records begin regarding the subdivisions of 
the state and its citizens (demes, phratries, i.e., brotherhoods, genos, 
1.e., kinship group, etc.). Documents were also used in courts. A written 
charge was known as yeagr). The orators of the fourth century Bc often 
used written testimony and in particular documents from the city 
archives as probative evidence. 

The increase in written tasks led to a growth in the number of 
officials whose responsibility it was to record or draft texts. Apart from 
the secretary of the Boule and the Assembly, almost all the offices which 
involved a substantial number of personnel also had a secretary to keep 
minutes and oversee publications (e.g., one of the five inspectors 
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[émtotatar] of Eleusis was a secretary; IG 1° 32, 449/7 BC). On certain 
occasions, special committees were appointed by the Assembly 
(ovyyeagetis “drafting committees” for example, JG 1° 21, 450/49 BC; 
vowodetat “legislators,” e.g., JG VII 4253, 332/1 BC) to formulate pro- 
posals on specific matters. Outside Athens, development of the admin- 
istration and an increase in public documents can be observed mainly 
during the fourth century Bc. 

The political conditions and the more general intellectual climate 
favored the development of a variety of creative forces. Literature and 
scientific writing had Athens as its center. Attic prose and drama had 
already risen to a pinnacle, and new genres appeared such as historical 
writing, the essay (e.g., Xenophon’s Ways and Means) and biography 
(e.g., Xenophon’s Agesilaus) while specialist sciences such as medicine 
also evolved (see v11.8.7). The subjects for prose, for the most part, but 
also poetry, were contemporary events and conditions. The Capture of 
Miletus, for example, by Phrynichus had as its theme the capture of 
Miletus by the Persians (494 Bc), Persae by Aeschylus, the sea battle at 
Salamis (480 BC), the comedies of Aristophanes democracy and alli- 
ance. Herodotus, from Halicarnassus, wrote the history of the Persian 
Wars, Thucydides the history of the Peloponnesian War and Xenophon 
the history of the years 411/362 Bc. Political philosophy included 
matters of political practice and theory (Plato, Aristotle), while the 
orators, in their political and judicial speeches, treated a whole host of 
subjects ranging from foreign policy to the internal situation. 

Within the broader Greek territories, all forms of inter-state relation- 
ship and political union developed in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. 
These contributed to the spread of the written word and influenced the 
language (bilateral treaties, multipartite alliances, synoecisms, federal 
states, and the Delphic Amphictiony). Most important were the multi- 
lateral alliances, since they united larger areas of the Greek territories. 
Of these, the most effective from this point of view, was the First 
Athenian Sea League, which was a model of organization. 

The First Athenian Sea League extended throughout the Aegean 
region as far as the Bosporus (see Map 5). From perhaps as early as 428 
BC it also included cities on the Black Sea coast. The organization and 
administration of the alliance territory produced an unprecedented 
mass of public documents, which had to do with tribute and special 
regulations. The annual lists of tribute payments began in 454/3 and in 
them was recorded the contribution (anagy%, lit. “firstlings,” for a 
sacrifice) of the allies to the goddess Athena. ‘This was equal to one 
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sixtieth of the yearly tribute of each city (IG 1° 259-72). The rate and 
collection of the tribute were regulated by special decrees (such as that 
of Cleinias; /G 1° 34, 448/7 Bc, see Text [1]). By decrees of the Athenian 
Assembly, various other matters were arranged, such as the establish- 
ment of a democratic system of government (e.g., the regulations for 
Erythrae (JG 1° 14, ca. mid-fifth century Bc), the terms on which rene- 
gade allies could be received back into the League (see the decree on 
Chalcis; JG 1° 40, 446/5 Bc), the imposition of Athenian silver coins, 
measures, and weights throughout the territory of the League (/G 1° 
1453 A-G ), or the settlement of the problems of certain allies (e.g., the 
decrees on Methone; JG 1° 61, 430/29-424/3 BC). Apart from these, 
Athens worked together with its political friends, who for the most part 
came from the cities in the League and to which it gave honors and priv- 
ileges in return for services rendered. The first honorary decrees date 
from about the middle of the fifth century Bc (JG 1° 19). 

Copies of the decrees were also posted in the cities of the League. In 
certain instances, cities or individuals acting in concert with Athens 
sought to have the decree referring to them inscribed on a stele. The 
Sigeans, for example, requested that they themselves be allowed to have 
the decree inscribed on a stele at their own expense, so that it would 
exist in written form and become known (JG 1° 17, 451/0 Bc). The 
decree concerning Leonides from Halicarnassus states that it must be 
reproduced, at his expense, on two steles, one of which was to be placed 
in Athens, on the acropolis and the other in Halicarnassus (JG 1° 156, 
between 440-425 BC, see Text [2]). The importance of the wntten 
record on a stele can also be seen from the following: after the restora- 
tion of democracy (403/2 Bc), decrees concerning political friends of 
Athens were recorded again on steles. They had previously been 
destroyed by the oligarchy of the Thirty in 404/3 Bc (e.g., [1G 1° 229; IG 
117 172). Formal relations were based on written documents which 
could also be made public orally. The (written) decrees on the tribute, 
for example, were announced by heralds who were sent to the various 
areas in the League (see, for example, JG 1° 71, 425/4 BC). 

All the copies of decrees passed in Athens which have so far been 
found in Jonian areas are written in the Ionic alphabet. This was the 
case when the cities themselves undertook to have them inscribed on 
steles. Those which were recorded on the initiative of Athens are 
written in the Attic alphabet, for example the decree on the arrange- 
ments for Erythrae was recorded and placed on the acropolis of the city 
under the supervision of the Athenian garrison commander who had 
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been posted there (JG 1° 14, ca. mid-fifth century Bc). In compliance 
with the relevant provision in the decree on Attic coins, measures, and 
weights, the cities of the League were obliged to set up a copy in a 
public place. Ifa city did not comply, Athens did so itself. So all the frag- 
ments which have been found in various cities are written in the Ionic 
alphabet, except the one from Cos (Meiggs and Lewis 45). 

During the fifth century Bc, Athens was a great center, into which a 
whole host of people made their way. But the Athenians themselves 
traveled everywhere. Athenian cleruchs (1.e., those who had been allot- 
ted a piece of land) settled in many places within the territory of the 
League or Athenian garrisons were stationed there. A great number of 
the allies of Athens were Ionians. Among the Athenian funerary 
inscriptions, some are written in other alphabets, depending on the 
origins of the people concerned. Of these, most are written in Ionic or 
in a mixed alphabet. This phenomenon is observable during the 
second half of the fifth century Bc (JG 1° 1282 ff.). Also written in the 
Ionic alphabet are the epitaphs from the first Athenian cleruchy in 
Potidaea (JG 1° 1510 ff., 429-404 BC), and in Ionic or mixed are those of 
the Athenian cleruchs in Aegina (IG 1° 1455-6, 430-404 BC). The Ionic 
alphabet was already widespread when Athens adopted it officially in 
403 BC (under the archonship of Euclides, 403/2 Bc). The other Greek 
states then did the same during the course of the fourth century Bc. 

As was noted above, Athens had unified a great number of the Greek 
territories in its League. To a large extent, it influenced these through 
the spread of its democratic form of government, its legislation and its 
language. A large part of the allies were Ionians and, besides, the Ionic 
alphabet was in widespread use throughout the Greek territories. The 
official adoption of the Ionic alphabet by Athens facilitated the spread 
of the Attic dialect, which was influenced by Ionic during the course of 
the fourth century BC, with the result that the first form of Koine was 
created (see 111.3). It was in this form that Philip II used the Attic 
dialect as the official language of his state, because he was thus better 
able to conduct his foreign policy. 

During the fourth century BC a political fragmentation is observable 
in Greece: more cities were competing with each other in their efforts 
to make their political influence commensurate with their power. 
Within this general framework, a common notion of unity gradually 
began to emerge. This development was expressed with a new term 
in international law, that of isopolzty (iconoAuteia), which meant the 
conferring of potential political rights not only on persons, but on whole 
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Figure 42 Decree about the 
Samians, 405/4 BC 
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cities (the first example of this conferral of equal status is the Athenian 
decree concerning the Samians; JG 1° 127, 405/4 BC, see Fig. 42). 

The absence of powerful forces, however, permitted the frequent 
interference of the Persian empire in Greek affairs. This situation was 
also expressed by a new term in international law, common peace (xow) 
eiorvn). All the treaties of common peace from 386 BC onwards (apart 
from the common peace of 338/7 Bc) had been contracted with the 
Persian king of the time (Artaxerxes II or Artaxerxes III). On the other 
hand, the concept and practice of commen peace contributed to the 
formation of the notion of unity among the Greeks, because it was a pre- 
requisite for the application of a treaty of common peace that it should 
be accepted by the most powerful cities and would be valid throughout 
the whole of the Greek territories. 

In line with the new conditions, there was support, from the orators 
especially, for the necessity of Greek unification and for war against the 
Persians. The main representative of this Panhellenic idea was Isocrates, 
who, in the end (see Philzp, 346 BC) turned to the king of Macedon, 
Philip IT, as the most suitable person to unite the Greeks and wage war 
against the Persians. The power of Macedon during the reign of Philip 
II coincided with the general conditions and demands of the age. A 
logical consequence was the conference of representatives from all the 
Greek states - except Sparta - at Corinth (338/7 Bc), where the 
unification of the Greeks was organized, Philip was named tyenwv 
“commander-in-chief,” and war against the Persian empire was decided. 

The campaigns of Alexander against the Persian empire, which 
covered almost the whole period of his reign, resulted in a successive 
expansion of the boundaries of Greek civilization and the Greek lan- 
guage southwards (to Egypt) and eastwards (to India). The actions of 
Alexander radically altered the historical conditions and led to another 
epoch in ancient Greek history. 


Selected texts 


[1] Athenian decree concerning the collection of the tribute from the allies. 
448/7 Bc. IGP 34, ll. 5-31 
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Cleinias made the motion: “the Boule and the officials in the cities and super- 
visors should see that the tribute is collected every year and brought to 
Athens. By agreement with the cities, symbols should be used, so that money 
cannot be embezzled by those who are transporting the tribute. Each city, 
having recorded on a tablet the tribute it is sending and having sealed it with 
a symbol, should send it to Athens. Those who are sent with it are to hand over 
the tablet to the Boule for it to be read when they deliver the tribute. 
Thereafter the Prytanes should call the Assembly of the People after the 
Dionysia festival. There the Hellenotamiaz (treasurers) are to declare to the 
Athenians the cities which have sent all their tribute in full and, separately, as 
many of those which have sent less. The Athenians will then select four men 
to send to the cities to render written confirmation of the tribute which was 
delivered and to demand any tribute that was not paid in full by the cities. Two 
of these men to travel by swift trireme to the cities of the Islands and Ionia and 
the other two to the cities of the Hellespont and Thrace. The Prytanes to 
introduce these matters to the Boule and the Assembly of the People immedi- 
ately after the Dionysia and meet continuously to discuss them until they have 


been completed. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[2] Athenian decree in honor of Leonides from Halicarnassus. 
Ca. 440-425 BC. IG13 156, I1. 9-29 
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Figure 43 Stele for the 
Athenians killed in the 
Corinthian War. Athens 394/3 
BC 
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These died from the 
Athenians in Corinth and 
Boeotia. From the tribes of 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, 
Pandionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, 
Hippothontis, Aeantis, 
Antiochis. 
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Resolved by the Boule and the Deme: 
Antiochis held the prytany, Charoeades 
was the secretary, Hegesandrus presided. 
Chaerestratus made the motion: if anyone 
should murder Leonides in the cities 
which the Athenians control, the same 
punishment should be applied as in the 
case of the murder of an Athenian. 
Moreover, Leonides’ good deeds for the 
Athenians should be commended. What 


has been decreed regarding Leonides is to 


be recorded, at Leonides’ expense, on two columns, under the supervision of 
the secretary of the Boule. One of these to be erected on the acropolis, the 
other in Halicarnassus, in the sanctuary of Apollo. Leonides is to hire a man 


to transport and erect the column. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


21 Greeks and “barbarians” 


P. CARTLEDGE 


Being Greek 


“Greeks” is one term by which the Greeks did not label themselves - 
the English word and its variants in other modern languages were taken 
over from Latin, that is from the ethnocentric and deliberately dimin- 
ishing “Graeci” imposed on the Greeks by their Roman conquerors. 
Since at least the seventh century BC they have referred to themselves 
as “Hellenes,” and from the sixth century that positive identification 
was often reinforced negatively by polar opposition of themselves to all 
other human beings, whom they placed under the collective tag - or 
stigma - of “barbarians” (Cartledge 2002; J. M. Hall 2002). 

Language and dialect have often been important, and sometimes 
crucial, markers of Hellenism or Greekness. In Homer (Iliad 2.867) 
Carians were “barbarian-speakers” (BagBagopwvot), an onomatopoeic 
epithet indicating the unintelligibility of their speech (likewise used of 
the Persians in oracles cited in Herodotus 8.20.2, 9.43.2). In the fifth 
century, despite the existence of many and significant dialectal varia- 
tions, “the Greek tongue” was a recognized entity, if only as an abstract 
concept (Herodotus 4.78.1, 8.135.3; Thucydides. 2.68.5). Herodotus, 
however, although he was himself either of Carian extraction or at any 
rate linked to Carians by close affective ties, did not privilege language 
particularly in the persuasive definition of Greekness that he placed in 
the mouths of the Athenians in 480/79 (Text [1]; cf. Walbank 1985). 
Here and throughout he was more concerned to stress differences of 
mores and customs, especially religious (Burkert 1990) and sexual 
(Rosellini and Said 1978). 

His perception of these differences was sharpened by open-minded 
travel (Geweia) and philosophically motivated inquiry (iotogia), which 
helped make him the father of anthropology as well as history (Halbfass 
1988; Hartog 1988, 1996; Humphreys 1978; Nippel 1990, 1996a). 


Unusually, he resisted the easy association of barbarians with natural 
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inferiority or depravity that by his time had become standard and auto- 
matic. In the next century the Athenian publicist Isocrates went 
perhaps further even than Herodotus in breaking down the normative 
barrier between Greeks and barbarians (Usher and Cartledge in Khan 
1993). Being Greek, in Isocrates’ enlarged though still patriotically 
Athenian view (Panegyricus 50), was becoming a matter more of culture 
than of nature, of intellect and mentality (t¢vo.c) rather than blood - 
an unconscious foreshadowing of the Hellenistic era which saw a huge 
growth in the numbers of such “culture-Greeks” (Cartledge, Garnsey 
and Gruen 1997). 

However, most contemporaries of Herodotus and Isocrates, who 
between them lived through much of the classical fifth and fourth cen- 
turies, did not share their relatively enlightened views on the “barbar- 
lan question.” For most classical and indeed later Greeks, being 
barbarian was generally a Bad Thing. Already by the time of Heraclitus 
(ca. 500 BC) the epithet barbarian had been extended in its reference 
from a difference of speech to a difference of “soul,” that is one of essen- 
tial and unalterable nature (@votc) rather than learned custom (voyoc) 
or acquired character (790): “bad witnesses for men,” Heraclitus 
wrote, “are the eyes and ears of those who have barbarian souls” 
(Georges 1994). That extension of meaning was perhaps a conse- 
quence of the conquest and subjugation of Greeks, including those of 
Heraclitus’ Ephesus, by the Persian empire. 

It was this essentializing and negative stereotype, compendiously 
referred to as the “invention of the barbarian” (Hall 1989), that spread 
rapidly in the wake of the Persian Wars of 480-479, as Greeks sought to 
explain, justify, and prolong their unexpected liberation from Persian 
control or the threat of it. 


Being barbarian 


The Spartans, characteristically, held the most extreme Greek version 
of anti-barbarian prejudice. So hostile were they on principle to all non- 
Spartan foreigners that they did not, as the other Greeks did, distin- 
guish between Greek foreigners (vot) and non-Greek foreigners 
(B&eBagot) (Herodotus 9.11.2, 55.2). All foreigners, to them, were 
equally alien - and indeed equally liable to formal expulsions 
(Eevnhaciat). Elsewhere, Greek xenology was more plastic. Six princi- 
pal forms of negative discrimination may be distinguished, though they 
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could be used in varying combinations or on occasion 
all together: that is, on grounds of gender, character, 
customs, politics, intellect, and language. 

The Perszans of Aeschylus (472 Bc), which focuses 
on the naval battle of Salamis (480), is sometimes 
admired for the respect it seems to show to Greece’s and 
Athens’ defeated adversaries. Certainly, the portrayal of 
Xerxes’ downfall and of the destruction of his fleet is 
tragic and universalizing, not merely chauvinistic or ethnocentric. 
Nevertheless, as Edith Hall has brilliantly shown (1989, 1996), the 
depiction of the Persians in their time of disaster does contain many of 
the hallmarks of the barbarian stereotype: in particular, Aeschylus 
dwells on the effeminacy of the cowardly Persians, whose dress, gait, 
and mannerisms are the outward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual unmanliness. Nor does he fail to draw political comparisons 
and contrasts as well: for example, between the absolutist tyranny of 
Xerxes and the republican self-government of the Greek city. 
Herodotus shared Aeschylus’ attitude to oriental despotism, but he 
gave a strikingly more positive representation of Persian military valor 
(9.62.3) and even allowed some Persian monarchs (Darius, 3.38; 
Cyrus, 9.122) to display a genuine “alien wisdom” (Momigliano 1975). 

The despicable character of “the barbarian” came under particu- 
larly severe attack from Thucydides and Anistotle. Thucydides’ father 
Oloros bore a Thracian, that is barbarian, name, so perhaps his son felt 
he had to put plenty of distance between Greeks and Thracians in par- 
ticular. Whatever his true motive may have been, his description of the 
carnage wrought by Thracian mercenaries on Mycalessos, a village 
in Boeotia, in 413 prompted some uncharacteristically personal 
reflections. The slaughter of children in a school was he thought a dis- 
aster second to none in magnitude, and more deserving of lamentation 
than any other of its kind, in the whole war (7.29.5); it had been facili- 
tated by the fact that the Thracian people, “like the most barbaric of the 
barbarian breed (yévoc)” (7.29), were at their most bloodthirstily 
murderous when fired by “boldness” (684Q00¢), by implication an infe- 
nor sort of bravery to properly measured Greek dvdgeia (literally 
“manliness”). 

Anstotle, borrowing from Hippocratic pseudo-scientific ethnogra- 
phy (Azrs, Waters, Places 16), tried to account for Greek character and 
intellect in terms of environmental determinism (see Text [2]). But his 
most significant contribution to the “barbarian” debate was his rather 
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Figure 45 Detail from an 


Attic red-figure vessel, 
attributed to the artist of the 
Oxford Brygus. Ca. 490 Bc. It 
presents a symbolic conflict 
between West and East, Greek 
and barbarian: a hoplite 
wearing a tunic and bronze 
armor engages a Persian with 
a linen bodice and breeches 
completely covering his legs. 
It is a representation and 
reconstruction of the Battle of 
Marathon, which was 


contemporary with the vessel 
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unfortunate doctrine of natural slavery (Cartledge 2002; Garnsey 
1996). There existed, he claimed, and indeed on his own theoretical 
terms there had to exist, a class of persons who were by their nature - 
that is because of the innate deficiency of their intellect - slavish. Such 
persons ought to be reduced to legal servitude, for their own good as 
well as that of their masters. Barbarians were such naturally servile 
persons, and it was therefore they who Aristotle argued should form 
the laboring class of his ideal state. Politics and philosophical specula- 
tion were, in contradistinction, the exclusive province of Greeks (and 
more specifically of adult male citizen Greeks). 

Yet Aristotle could also see merit in some barbarian practices (e.g., 
Politics 1329b3-35, commending the division of social function, and the 
lawfulness, of the Egyptians, and the common meals invented by the 
Oenotnans of Italy); and his pupil and successor as head of the Lyceum 
institute, Theophrastus, compiled a list of “barbarian customs” 
(BagBagixd voua). Even that small measure of respect was far too 
much for the third-century (aD) doxographer Diogenes Laertius. A 
large part of the proem to his Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers was devoted to “proving” that barbarians absolutely could 
not have invented philosophy (see Text [3]). 

Finally, discrimination by language. Thucydides, wniting of the 
Greek Eurytanes of Aetolia, stated that they spoke “a most unintelli- 
gible” dialect (4yvwotdtator yA@oouy eioiv, 3.94.5); in effect, he con- 
sidered their speech barbarian, which recalls his earlier observation 
that the Aetolians were still regrettably in the habit of carrying weapons 
in peacetime in the “barbarian” manner (1.6.1). Plato in the Protagoras 
(341c) has the sophist Prodicus (of Ionic-speaking Ceos) cast a similar 
slur on the sage Pittacus’ Lesbian dialect, calling it a “barbarian regis- 
ter” (€v pwvi BagBaow teBQaupevoc). 

Those negative remarks were made by native Greeks about the 
speech of other native Greeks. In an oration in the Demosthenic corpus 
(Against Stephanus 1 30) we find an even more interesting variation of 
the trope: here the minor Athenian politician Apollodorus, son of a nat- 
uralized barbarian ex-slave (Pasion) and an Athenian mother, berates 
the naturalized barbarian ex-slave Phormion because he makes sole- 
cisms (oodowxitet; a word said to be derived from non-Greek Soloi in 
Cilicia), that is speaks incorrect Attic Greek. Already we find the seeds 
of the modern katharevousa debate we!l sown as early as the fourth 
century BC. 
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Between Greek and barbarian 


By no means all Greeks’ attitudes to non-Greek foreigners and their lan- 
guage were as uncomplicatedly negative as those of (say) Thucydides. 
For instance, the anonymous Athenian author of a ferociously anti- 
democratic pamphlet in the later fifth century (conventionally known 
as the “Old Oligarch”) was prepared to admit that the Attic dialect of 
Greek had been influenced by a variety of other Greek and barbarian 
dialects (Pseudo-Xenophon, Constztution of the Athenians [Ath. Pol.] 
2.8; cf. Hainsworth 1982; J. M. Hall 1997). It was, however, in the 
Hellenistic period and especially with the coming of Rome that Greeks 
found the simple “Greek/good: Barbanian/bad” polarity hardest to 
defend. 

Polybius of Megalopolis (ca. 200-120 Bc), the historian of Rome’s 
rise to “world” dominion, took the line of least resistance. Following a 
Greek tradition as old as Herodotus (5.78), he located his most basic 
explanation of Rome’s unprecedented and unparalleled military 
success in her domestic political arrangements (oAtteia), which he 
analyzed on a broadly Aristotelian model in terms of a mixed constitu- 
tion (wevxtr). But in order to evade the obstacle of Aristotle’s barbar- 
ian-as-natural-slave doctrine, Polybius implicitly replaced the old 
Greek vs. Barbarian polarity with a new, tripartite classification of 
mankind: Greeks, Barbarians - and Romans (Browning 1989). 

The next step was to collapse the distinction between Greeks and 
Romans altogether, and this was duly taken by the Byzantine Greeks of 
the eastern Roman empire ruled from Constantinople. Thereafter, and 
indeed down into the present era, Greeks have - sometimes - been 
content or even anxious to describe themselves as Pwyaiot/Pwpot 
“Romans” and the essence of their culture as Pwuwiootvyn “Roman- 


ness” (Herzfeld 1987). 


Hellenism reasserted 


But that syncretistic step was not yet possible for Plutarch (ca. 46-120 
AD), who felt called upon to defend his - and many of his intellectual 
contemporaries’— challenged sense of Greekness against what they per- 
ceived as its threatened assimilation or suppression by the Romans 
(Said 1991; Swain 1996). It is perhaps a sadly fitting end to a chapter on 
Greeks and “Barbarians” to recall that prominent among Plutarch’s 
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catalogue of complaints against the “malignity” (uixgopvyia) of 
Herodotus was the accusation that he was a pdopdefagos (“fond of 
barbarians”; Moralza 857a), a word with something like the unpleasant 
overtones of wog-lover or nigger-lover. 

In short, the ancient Greeks’ stupendous cultural achievements were 
bought at the expense of a certain stubborn ethnocentrism towards the 
barbarian Other (Momigliano 1975). In the latter respect, however, if 
not in the former, the Greeks have been very far from unique (Nippel 


1996b). 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 8.144 Hude 


TOAAG Te yaQ xal LEyaAa éotl Ta StaxwAvovta tatta wy moleetv und’ jv 
eBEAWLEV, MOMTA eV xal peylota THV Bev ta AyadAuata xal Ta oixnLATa 
ELTEMONOLEVE TE XAL OVYXEXWOLEVGL, TOLOL NUEAS Avayxaiwg EXEL TULWOEELV &¢ TE 
UEYLOTA ULGAAOV 1 WEQ GWOAOYEELV TO TAdTA EQYACAMEVW, AUTIC SE TO “EAANVIxOv 
EOV OMAULOV TE XAL OUOYAWOOOV xal Bedv t6oULATA TE xOLVa xaL BvoiaL HOE Te 


OuoTEOTA, THV TEOSOTAS yeveobat "ABnvaious ox dv Ev EOL. 


For there are many powerful reasons preventing us [from taking the Persian 
side], even if we wished to: first and foremost, the cult-images and shrines of 
the gods that have been burned and destroyed [by the Persians] - we are 
bound to avenge them to the utmost rather than agree terms with the perpe- 
trator; then, there is the fact of our being Greek - our common blood and 
common language, common altars and sacrifices to the gods, and identical 
folkways. For the Athenians to turn traitor to those would not be well. (Trans. 


P. Cartledge) 


[2] Aristotle, Polztics 1327b23-34 Ross 


TG pév yao év tois wuxoots TOnOts EBV xai Ta MEQi THV EVOMMN OviLOd LEV Eo! 
Aon, Siavoias dé EvSeeotEoa xa TExVIS, SiomEo EAEVOEOG LEV StaTEAEL UGAAOV, 
d&novitevta 5é xal THV WANoiov Goxel ov Suvdpeva’ ta 5é meQi THV ’Aciav 
SuavonTLXa ev xaL Texyvixd THY Wuyrv, GBuua Sé, SidmeQ GoXopEva xal 
dovievovta StateAet: 10 6€ TOV “EAA YEvOS MOMEO LEGEVEL KATH TOUS TOMOUG, 
oUTWs GUotv LeTEexeL, xai yao EvOvLOV xai StavontLxov EoTLV, SLOMEQ EAEVOEQOV 
te Suatedet walt PEATLOTA MOALTEVOUEVOV xaL SUVGWEVOV GOXELV MAVTWV, [ALAC 


TUYYAVOV JLOALTELAG. 


For the peoples living in the cold regions and the peoples of Europe are full of 
spirit but deficient in intellect and skill, in consequence of which they con- 
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tinue to be free for the most part but lack properly political 
organization and are incapable of dominating their neigh- 
bors. The peoples of Asia are by temperament intelligent 
and skillful, but devoid of spirit, so that they are continu- 
ously ruled and enslaved. But the Greek people partakes of 
both characters, just as topographically it 1s in the mean posi- 
tion: hence it continues to be free and to enjoy the best polit- 
ical institutions and has the capacity to rule all others - 
provided it secures a unified political regime. (Trans. P. Cartledge) 


[3] Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers 1.1-4 
(extracts) 


To tig PUocogias EQyov EvLOL Pact a0 PaoPaewv doEa. . . AavOdavovat 8’ 
avtovs Ta TOV “EAARVov xatoQbmuata, ap’ Ov ux StL ye Prooogia, GAAG xal 
yévoc &vVOEWRUWV OEE, BaoPdeEoLG MOECDGNTOVTES. . . No xai a’TO TO SvOUG TIV 


BaoBagov anéotEANtTaAL MECOTYOOIAV. 


There are those who say that the project of philosophy had its origins among 
the barbarians . . . It escapes these authors’ notice that the successful accom- 
plishments which they attribute to the barbanans actually belong to the 
Greeks, from whom not merely philosophy but the human race itself began 
. . .1ts [philosophy’s] very name refuses to be translated into a non-Greek lan- 
guage. (Trans. P. Cartledge) 
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Figure 46 Attic red-figure 
skyphos. Ca.4g0 Bc. On this 


side we see a targeteer, so 
called from the small shield he 
bore. The tactics of using 
targeteers, usually between 
the heavy and light infantries, 
arose in Thrace and was 
immediately employed in 
battles between Greeks 
themselves and also between 
them and foreigners. 
‘Targeteers were usually 


mercenaries or foreigners 


22 Literacy and orality in the classical 
period 


R. THOMAS 


From the very earliest period when the Greeks acquired the alphabet 
from the Phoenicians in the eighth century (see 11.17, 11.18), they used 
writing for pragmatic, everyday functions, and it never became the 
exclusive skill of'a scribal caste. Yet most of public and private life must 
have remained untouched by the written word, and throughout the 
archaic period (see 11.19) Greece was still largely an oral society, dom- 
inated by oral, rather than written ways of conducting life, by oral tra- 
ditions, and by the oral performance of poetry even if it was recorded 
in writing. By classical times (see 11.20) many city-states used written 
record, particularly for laws, and Athens led the way by far in its public 
inscriptions and other written records of its business. But while poets 
like Pindar, philosophers, and historians were readily keeping wnitten 
texts of their work, what is difficult to discern is quite how far writing 
had really penetrated different aspects of Greek culture, how far it was 
eliminating the oral elements of so much of Greek life, and to what 
extent it made a profound difference. For it is surprising just how much 
of our evidence is ambiguous, or how many Greek writers were at least 
ambivalent, if not actually hostile, to the written text. 

Plato, for example, distrusted writing deeply (see also 11.5), seeing it 
only as a kind of mimesis or imitation of the spoken word; an image of 
knowledge, not the real thing. Writing, he insisted in the Phaedrus 
(274b-279b; see Text [1]), was not a proper means to true knowledge or 
philosophy. A written text cannot defend itself: for true knowledge you 
must debate with the author in person. The wise man, he concludes, 
may use writing as a memorial or memorandum, but that is only for 
those with knowledge. Wniting is admitted here, in effect, to the role of 
memorial. Plato was not the only thinker to criticize the value of 
writing, but, speaking in the fourth century, he was the most vociferous. 

These remarks alert one to some central features of literacy and 
orality in classical Greece. These strictures indicate immediately how 
complex the relationship of literacy and orality might be. On the one 
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hand Plato tried to see writing only as a technical aid, a sideline next to 
the serious matters of seeking knowledge; yet his criticisms imply that 
many other Greeks by the fourth century did indeed seek to gain 
knowledge from written texts - and Plato’s theories themselves survive, 
after all, because he left written dialogues. 

Evidently the role of literacy, or rather, as I would prefer, the role of 
writing, was neither straightforward nor uniform. Moreover, writing 
coexisted with a strong emphasis and high value upon the non written, 
the oral performance, whether in speech or song, the qualities and activ- 
ities of the spoken (or sung) rather than the written word. To appreciate 
the centrality of orality (a term which includes all these elements) is not 
to imply that writing was unimportant, or little used, or marginal. Rather, 
one needs to think of the two methods of communication together. We 
are used to understanding the classical world through the written texts 
that managed to survive the Middle Ages, and through the visual archi- 
tectural and material remains. What is harder to reconstruct and imagine 
is all that is lost to our knowledge because it was never written in the first 
place. Our evidence, written as it is, tends immediately to focus attention 
on the literate; the Greeks who left wntten records of themselves tend to 
gain a larger place in our picture of the ancient world that the very many 
(probably the bulk of the poorer peasants, slaves and women, but not 
necessarily craftmen and potters) who left nothing. 

We can only make an informed guess about the extent of very basic 
literacy, and it was probably fairly low by modern stan- 
dards (Harris calculates that a maximum of 20-30 
percent literacy was achieved in the Hellenistic cities). 
But in any case there were vastly different literacy levels 
(see Fig. 47). Compare the individual (Athenian) who 
scratched crudely on a sherd found in the agora, 
“Eumelis, come as quickly as you can. Arkesimos” 
(second half of fifth century; see Lang 1976, no. B7); or 
the person who wrote a message also found in the 
Athenian agora, but in Megarian letter forms, in 
the sixth century, “Thamneus, put the saw under the 
threshhold of the garden gate” (ibid., 81). Neither of a 
these would necessarily have been happy reading a \ 
poetic text, or a long papyrus document. Hence any 
analysis of literacy needs to distinguish levels of literacy 
and the skills of reading and writing, which do not 
always go together. 
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Figure 47 Clumsy, 
experimental alphabets on 


ostraca. Found in the ancient 


agora in Athens 
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We can, however, understand something of the social and political 
contexts of writing, chart the increasing use of the written word from 
the archaic and classical period and beyond, the correlation between 
certain political constitutions and their use of the written word, and 
between perceptions of writing and the extent to which it impinged 
upon the non written conduct of politics or performance of literature. 
For example, Sparta seems to have prided herself, at least in the classi- 
cal period, on not needing written laws, and while other Greeks were 
wrong in saying Spartans were all illiterate, it seems clear that the 
Spartan pols and its citizens had a remarkably low use of the written 
word. At the other extreme, Athens’ democracy did much to foster the 
use of writing for public records - laws, decrees, accounts, etc. - and 
while the origin of public written records and ostracism may not have 
been strictly democratic, the Athenians came to think that the democ- 
racy was and should be based on written records of the people’s busi- 
ness and the city’s laws. As Eunpides put it through the mouth of 
Theseus, “When the laws are written, both the powerless and the rich 
have equal access to justice” (Supplzants 433-4: yeyoappévwv d€ tov 
VOLO 6 T’ GOVEVI|s|O TAOVOLOs Te THY Sixnv ionv exer). Accordingly, the 
classical city was adorned with large and lavish public inscriptions 
recording laws, decrees, honorary inscriptions, not to mention the 
records kept, with increasing care and regularity, in the city’s archives, 
the Metroon, and other offices. It is therefore very likely that the 
Athenian fifth-century citizen, especially if he lived in the city, was 
indeed more accustomed to writing and more likely to be able to read, 
if not to write, than the citizens of many other Greek cities (e.g., 
Thebes) who would have less opportunity or need to do either. 

In the rest of this chapter we may explore further some of these 
nuances, the centrality of oral performance in Greek culture, some per- 
ceptions and use of written texts, and some of the social and educa- 
tional implications of this combination of the written and the oral. 

Plato in the mid fourth century was already fighting a rearguard 
action against the use of writing. Pericles was said to have been the first 
to use a written text of his speeches (Suda), and somewhat later, rhe- 
torical speeches as well as exercises were written down apparently for 
distribution (Antiphon, Andocides). Poets had kept written texts of 
their poems from the early archaic period. By the late fifth century 
manuals on technical subjects (téyva.) were being written and pub- 
lished (Demont 1993); show oratory was based on written texts - for 
instance Gorgias’ display piece defending Helen (Encomium of Helen). 
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Of course written texts of literature had been in existence before, but 
it is clear that by the late fifth century there were more written texts 
being produced of works which were meant to be heard, and that these 
texts were to be published. Plato’s worries about writing not giving 
access to true education are part of an attempt to stem the tide in a 
period where the written word was indeed encroaching upon literature 
and philosophy. 

Yet despite that, it must be admitted that classical Greece is still a 
“performance culture”: that is, the main focus of Greek culture, from 
religious activity to the political, was upon the visual and the oral - and 
the orality umplies a live audience and a sense of performance (Goldhill 
and Osborne 1999). You heard poetry being performed and very often 
sung; poring over a text of poetry was primarily in order to learn it by 
heart. You listened to speeches being delivered, rather than reading a 
text. There are many illustrations on vases of boys and girls with scrolls 
in their hands, but we cannot assume they are sitting there reading 
quietly. The act of reading itself in the ancient world tended to involve 
reading aloud (though silent reading was known; Knox 1968, 421-35; 
Gavrilov 1997), but why could they not also be learning by heart? The 
description of conventional Greek education (see vII1.1) that we read 
in Plato’s Protagoras has the children learn their letters, and then learn 
the great poets by heart so that they can recite them from memory 
(Protagoras 325e, see Text [2]). The text is simply a mnemonic aid to 
learn and then recite the poetry. As so often in ancient Greece, the 
written text is the servant to the performance (Herington 1985). 

The centrality of performance - of music, poetry - 1s also illustrated 
by the preoccupation of Greek reformers and political thinkers with 
the educational and ethical value of music (see Appendix 11.10). Our 
politicians today worry about educational standards, but it is ability in 
reading and mathematics which bear the brunt of their anxiety. 
Aristotle devoted a long section in the Polztics to the role and impor- 
tance of music in Greek education in the ideal state (especially Polztecs 
1339a). The question is whether music should be encouraged because 
it is conducive to virtue, or merely because it is an aid to the “enjoy- 
ment of leisure and mental cultivation.” Certain melodies for instance, 
“enfeeble the mind,” while the Dorian mode produced a “moderate 
temper,” and the Phrygian stimulated enthusiasm (Polztecs 1340b). The 
aulos (4dd6c) or clarinet is too exciting and besides, you cannot sing 
along with it, so “the ancients” were quite right to forbid youths and 
freemen from playing it (13414). 
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Aristotle’s discussion shows that the issue had been much discussed 
before; Plato’s Republic also has much to say about musical education. 
We can be sure that political reformers would not have devoted so 
much attention to these ethical implications of music, had it not been 
central to Greek life, the educated as well as the uneducated. Nor, evi- 
dently, was it peculiar to the archaic period. In Plato’s later work, the 
Laws, he can even criticize someone who is uneducated or uncultured, 
as ayOoevtoc, that is, not trained in the dance or the chorus (Laws 
654a). The cultured Greek aristocrat must be able to compose and sing 
verse, and understand music and dancing - not so unlike the suitors 
who, long before, wooed Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes tyrant of 
Sicyon (Herodotus 6.126-30). Such skills were exhibited in the aristo- 
cratic symposium. 

How does all this impinge upon the more ordinary citizen who did 
not belong to the elite circles of aristocrats, or of philosophers and 
writers? Does it mean that the poorer Athenian citizens — the thetes, for 
instance — who could barely read or wnte, or any other illiterate Greek, 
were comparatively well integrated into the main stream of Greek life; 
or might he (or she) still be excluded if he were illiterate? The most 
plausible answer seems to be a bit of both. The uhterate Athenian 
taking part in an ostracism who asked the great man Aristides to wnite 
his ostracon for him, only to demand that the name should be Anstides 
because he was so tired hearing him being called “The Just” (Plutarch, 
Aristides), was participating actively on some level in the political life 
even though he could not wnte (and could not recognize Aristides 
either). Though this anecdote is probably apocryphal, it assumes that 
an illiterate is not necessarily debarred from polis life. Someone like 
Aristophanes’ Sausage-Seller, the boorish would-be demagogue in 
Aristophanes’ Knights who can “read but not very well” as he says 
(188-90), can participate in political slanging matches in the Assembly 
without any need for writing. He could go to the theater, the City 
Dionysia, listen with all the other citizens to dramatic, musical, and 
poetic performances, or to the debates in the Assembly and presumably 
stand up and add his opinion. Gossip and rumor in the agora could 
provide that extra fuel for the political process; plenty of information 
was passed around in the agora. Thus the importance and necessity of 
knowing how to read was largely a function of the place of writing in 
Greek (or Athenian) society. So much of political activity and discus- 
sion in the radical democracy took place in the open, “face-to-face” 
encounters and contests in Assembly and law courts. One of the fea- 
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tures Plato disliked about Athenian democratic society was that the 
mass of the people could listen and, most important, judge, and there- 
fore exert the pressure of popular ideas upon those they listen to, in the 
Assembly, and the law courts, and the theater (Republic 491e-492c). 

Perhaps the modern stress upon the skill of reading and writing as a 
means of advancement may obscure the nuances of Greek educational 
achievement, and the educational contexts within which that skill is 
learned, and which must necessarily affect it. Greek discussions of edu- 
cation include learning to read and write, but, as we have seen, they 
value other skills too - singing, dancing, speaking, being able to 
compose poetry extempore in the symposium, and at a high level, rhet- 
oric. Perhaps so little stress was laid on basic literacy because reading 
was regarded as a rather lowly skill which was not by itself going to give 
one immediate access to wider avenues of cultural or political achieve- 
ment. These other skills, being primarily a matter of performance are 
also not skills that would exclude the illiterate in theory, but they 
involve highly developed accomplishments nonetheless, accomplish- 
ments to which much educational time (and theory) is devoted. The 
citizen (or slave) who is totally lacking in any education or literacy 
would be able, at least, to listen to these performances, but to partici- 
pate in such performances himself would need the kind of training to 
which the wealthier citizens would have access. The idea that an oral 
culture (and Greece might be included) is necessanly warmer, more 
attuned to popular and community values, is attractive. But it may only 
partially apply to classical Greece. For the various elements of “orality,” 
oral performance, of poetry or of prose, extempore composition, and 
most especially the art of speaking, are part of what seems to be a highly 
developed elite oral culture - orality has many different levels and layers 
Just like literacy. 

So important was the art of speaking, that any man who gave a 
speech in the Assembly or jury courts strove to seem as if he was speak- 
ing spontaneously, even if he had written out a text beforehand, or still 
worse, bought a speech from a more famous orator like Demosthenes. 
If you had a written text, then you memorized it rather than appearing 
in court clutching the papers. We are lucky to possess an essay written 
by the early fourth-century sophist Alcidamas precisely on this issue. 
Entitled (literally) On those who write written speeches or on the Sophists 
(Ilegi tov tovs yourtovc AOyous yOAMOvVtIWV 7 TEQI THV COPLOTHV), it 1s 
a vehement defence of what he sees as the superior skills of speaking as 
against writing (see Texts [3], [4]). While we should certainly recognize 
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it as an attack on a practice, writing speeches, that is by now well estab- 
lished, somewhat parallel to Plato’s critique of writing, the points 
Alcidamas feels he can make are most instructive. The ability to be able 
to speak appropriately and eloquently on the spur of the moment, for 
instance, is an unusual and refined skill, he says (On the Sophists 3); yet 
even someone without any education (toig davdevtous) would be able 
to compose something in writing, with plenty of leisure, time to revise 
it and to consult earlier works, imitate suitable passages from others, 
“delete everything and write it all over again” (4). To be able to speak 
well without wniting requires hard work and skill; anyone can write; 
speaking is always useful, “whereas only occasionally does the ability 
to write prove opportune” (g). Imagine what may happen, he contin- 
ues, if you are in court having memorized the speech and you forget an 
argument; or you are irritating your audience and yet cannot shorten 
your speech because you know it by heart from an immovable written 
text (18 ff.). 

No other ancient writer illustrates so well how oral skills in classical 
Greece could be regarded as highly developed and refined achieve- 
ments. So far from being thought of as the natural skills open to every- 
one, populist or democratic, the arts of speaking are being presented as 
difficult achievements and it is writing, or composing with writing, 
which is denigrated as something anyone can do. This is oral perfor- 
mance as part of elite culture. 

Alcidamas does not seem to be taking a democratic stance here. Yet 
we know from elsewhere that there was a democratic spin to the dislike 
of written speeches. No politician, no defendant, would admit he had 
hired a speech-writer to write his speech for him. Similarly, speakers 
might try to gain jurors’ support by claiming that they had no skill in 
rhetoric. Professional knowledge of the art of rhetoric - and access to 
its main practitioners — was in Athenian eyes undemocratic, a sign that 
fairness might be dependent on a speech bought from elsewhere, or 
concocted with specious techniques of what was thought to be decep- 
tion. Thus alongside Alcidamas’ perhaps elitist claims against written 
speeches, democratic ideals also depended upon a supposedly inno- 
cent, untechnical amateurism that eschewed written speeches. 

It is the role of the spoken word which is central in the Athenian 
democracy, and it was in the ability to perform in the Assembly and 
courts, and to persuade the assembled demos there, where political 
power lay. It is probably for this reason that there is nothing, so far as 
we know, in democratic ideology at Athens that suggests there was any 
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democratic urge to spread knowledge of wniting as such amongst the 
demos. Either reading is taken for granted, or, as I would prefer, reading 
was regarded as a basic skill but the focus was elsewhere, and for very 
good reasons. The ambitious Pheidippides in the Clouds wants to learn 
to speak and to argue to get on in life and the city. 

Finally, however, we should return to the public forms of writing that 
are characteristic above all of the classical city-states. Whatever was 
thought about the virtues of speech, the central role of writing in the 
city-state should not be neglected. Athens in particular was the most 
lavish of all classical cities in her public inscriptions and her insistence 
on the rule of written law grew until in the fourth century written law 
(as opposed to unwritten law, custom) was seen as at the heart of the 
democracy. The laws were displayed in public, in stone, as were many 
of the Athenian decrees of Assembly and Boule. It seems to be almost 
unique to Athens that a decree may be said to be inscribed on stone “so 
that anyone who wants may see it” (see Hedrick 1999 on such formu- 
lae). Despite the recent interesting suggestion (Steiner 1994) that for 
much of Greek culture writing 1s associated with tyranny, this does not 
seem to hold good for democratic Athens, nor indeed for the way that 
the developing city-states of the archaic period resorted to writing up 
laws either in order to enshrine new or necessary ordinances as the 
communal decisions of the polis, or to create law that was immovable 
and applicable to all (cf. also Solon’s declaration, “I wrote down laws 
(8eonovc) alike for good and bad, fitting straight justice to each,” 
36.18-20 West). It is hard to find anywhere in Greek literature an 
explicit sign that the Greek citizens saw the public inscriptions of their 
polis as in some sense threatening or a source of alien and unwelcome 
power (it may be a different matter for settlements imposed on other 
city-states). The Athenian democratic principle of setting up decrees 
in stone and in public seems in part to be an extension of the archaic 
idea that laws should be public (and in the most literal sense: outside), 
and set up in indelible writing. The only explicit criticisms of the value 
of written law appear in contexts which are if anything anti-democratic 
(cf. Hippias in Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.4.13 ff.). Nor is there a sense 
that the archives, which developed gradually, were seen by anyone as 
threatening or representative of, say, an alien bureaucracy of the state. 

Given this atmosphere of democratic approval of written law and 
what is effectively democratic approval of the extensive erection of 
democratic stone records (from tribute lists to Athenian decrees), we 
may indeed probably guess that more Athenians, as well as metics and 
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slaves in Athens, were familiar on some level with writing and reading 
— far more, certainly, than in Sparta. In the fourth century there is also 
a clear increase in the need and desire for written contracts, probably 
reflecting the growing complexity of economic relationships. The illit- 
erate or slow reader was not excluded from public life or from the relig- 
ious and cultural life of the city because so much was heard, seen and 
performed, as in the rest of Greece. The oral culture of Athens was 
accessible more widely and to more people because it was oral. But it 
developed its own elaborate rules and subtleties, and lengthy training, 
and this excluded the full participation of the illiterate not because he 
was illiterate but because he was uneducated (d:ydgevtos). 


Selected texts 
[1] Plato, Phaedrus 275d-e Burnet 


=Q. Aewwov yao nov, ® Paidoe, totw’ gyer yoagh, xai wd>o GAnO@> Sporov 
Cwyoagia. Kai yag ta exeivng Exyova gotnxE LEV Ws C@vta, eav 0’ aveon Tt, 
oELvas navy orya. Tavtov daé xai ot Adyou SdEas wEeV Av Hs TL POOVODVTAC 
avtovs AEyeLv, Eav OE Tt EON TMV AcyouevMv PovAdLEVOS LABEtv, EV TL ONUALvEL 
Lovov tavtov del. “Otav dé dxa& youpi, xvAwédeitat pév mavtayot mas Adyos 
duoiws MAG ToIs éxatovotv, Ws 8’ attws mag’ cic OVSEV MOOOTXEL, XAL OX 
émiotatar Agyew oicg det ye xai pH. WAnppedovpevoc dé xai obx év dixy 
LovdoenbEigs tod matods cei deitar BonBod: avtos yao obt’ Guvvacbat OvTE 
BonOijoa Suvatoc avto. 


SOCRATES: Wntting, Phaedrus, has this strange quality, and is very like paint- 
ing; for the creatures of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. And so it is with written 
words; you might think they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you 
question them, wishing to know about their sayings, they always say only 
one and the same thing. And every word, when once it is written, is bandied 
about, alike among those who understand and those who have no interest 
in it, and it knows not to whom to speak or not to speak; when ill-treated 
or unjustly reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it has no power 
to protect or help itself. (Trans. H. N. Fowler) 


[2] Plato, Protagoras 325c-326a Burnet 


"Ex naidwv ouinodv GoEduevor, uexor ovreQ av CMoL, xai Srddoxovor xa 
vovbetovavy. Exeidav Oattov ovvil] Tis Ta AeyOueva, xal TOOMdS XaL UTNE xa 
NALAYWYOG XAL AUTOS 6 RATHO WEOL TOVTOV StaWaxovtaL, mug <wo—> PEATLOTOS 


Eotar O mais, mao’ Exaotov xai €oyov xai Ad» ov diSdoxXOVTES HAL EVOELAVULEVOL 
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Sti TO LEV SixaLov, TO SE ASLxOV, xai TOdE LEV XAAOV, TOdE SE aicYOdv, xal TOdSE 
uv Govov, TOde SE AvOoLoOV, xal Ta HEV MOiEL, TA SE UN MoleL. Kai éav wev Exov 
meiOntar el dE Un, Doreg EvAoV StaotoeeMouEvov xai xauRTOWEVOV EvOUVOVOLV 
anekaig xa mAnyaics. Meta dé tadta cic ddaoxdAwv méumovtes MOA WGAAOV 
EvreAhovtar ExeretoOan evxoouias THV Taidwv 7H YOALUATWYV TE xal xLOAQicEWws’ 
ot 6& SuSGoxaor TOUTWYV TE EXWEAODVTAL, Xai ExELdav ad yodupwata WaOwow xa 
UEAAWOLV OVVIOELV TA YEYOOUMEVA WOMEQ TOTE THV MUVHV, TACATLOEAOLV AVTOIC 
éxi TOV PABQWV AvayLyvWOoxXEL TOINTOV ayab@vV moijpata xa éxpwavOdverv 
d&vayxatovouv, év oi MOAAGL usv vouBetroELs Evetow, MOAAAL Sé SiEEOSOL xai 
ENALVOL HAL EYAMPLLA Tadadv avdeav ayabav, tva 6 naic ChAMV pita xa 
OQEYNTAL TOLOUTOS yeveoBa. 


They teach and admonish them from earliest childhood till the last day of 
their lives. As soon as one of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard that the child may excel, 
and as each act and word occurs they teach and impress upon him that this 
is just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, one pious, another 
impious, and that he is to do this, and not do that. If he readily obeys - so; but 
if not, they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood and straighten him 
with threats and blows. After this they send him to school and charge the 
master to take far more pains over their children’s good behavior than over 
their letters and harp-playing. The masters take pain accordingly, and the 
children, when they have learnt their letters and are getting to understand the 
written word as before they did only the spoken, are furnished with works of 
good poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to learn them off by heart: 
here they meet with many admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in envy may imitate them and 
yearn to become even as they. (Trans. W. R. M. Lamb [adapted]) 


[3] Alcidamas, On those who write speeches or On the Sophists 3 Avezzu 


MOWTOV LEV OVV evtevOEev AV Tic XATAPEOVHOELE TOU yodmgelv, gE wv gotw 
EvEeMLBETOV XAL OGSLOV Xai TH TUXOVEN PLOEL MOOYXELOOV. Eitelv WEV YaQ Ex TOU 
NAOQUTLXA MEOL TOU MAOATVYOVTOS EMLELNHS, HAL Tayela yon|oacBar TtHv 
EVOVLNUATWV XAL TOV OVOLATWV EVIOQLA, XAL TH XALEM TOV TEAYLATWV XAL TAs 
EmBvupiais TOV AVOOMMWV EvOTOYWS GXOAOVAAOaL Xai TOV MECOGHXOVTA AOYOV 


eimetv, oUtE PUGEWS AndoNs OUTE MALdElas Tig TUXOVONS EOTIV. 


In the first place, one would despise writing on the grounds that it is exposed 
to attack, and is an easy undertaking, available to anyone whatever natural 
ability he happens to have. Now, to speak appropriately, on the spot, on what- 
ever topic is proposed, to be quick with an argument and ready with the nght 
word, and to find just the right speech to match the current situation (kaz7os) 
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and people’s desires - all this is not within the natural ability of everyone nor 
the result of whatever education one happens to have had. (Trans. M. Gagarin) 


[4] Alcidamas, On those who write speeches or On the Sophists 15 Avezzu 


dewvov 8 éoti tov avtutowovpEvov Mirocogias {avtdéyeiv} xat mardevoeww 
ETEQOUG UMLGYVOUpLEVOV, Gv LEV ExT] YOALpATELOV 7) BLBALOV, Serxvivar SUvacBaL 
THV AUTOD Gogiav, AV SE TOUTWV GILOLOOS YEVATAL, UNdEV TOV araLdevtwv Bertin 
HABEDTAVAL, HAL XQOVOY LEV SOBEVTOS SUVAGBaL Adyov EEeveyxetv, evbEws SE TEI 
tov meotEBEvtog Aqwvdtegov eivar Tov idiwtav, xai Adywv pev Téyvac 
emayyerAcoBan, tov dé Aéyetv pndé uixoav duvautv éyovt’ Ev Eavto ~aiveoBan. xai 
YOO 1 MEAETH TOD YOAWELV GOELAV Tod AEvELV TAELOTHV MAQadidwoLv. 


It is strange that someone who lays claim to philosophy and undertakes to 
educate others, is able to demonstrate his wisdom when he has a writing tablet 
or a book but is no better than an uneducated person when he has neither of 
these; or that he can produce a speech when he is given time but is more 
speechless than a layman when a topic is proposed for immediate discussion; 
or that he professes the skill (techne) of speeches but appears to have within 
him not the slightest ability to speak. Indeed, the practice of writing renders a 
person largely unable to speak. (Trans. M. Gagarin) 


23 The Hellenistic period 


A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The history of the last three centuries of the first millennium Bc, which 
in modern historical research is known as Hellenistic, is the history of 
the close contact between the Greeks and the peoples of the East (see 
parts Iv, v). The Hellenistic world was a vast, relatively unified eco- 
nomic area which stretched from the Adriatic to eastern Iran and from 
the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, with a mosaic of peoples in which, 
apart from Greeks, one finds Romans, as well as the numerous peoples 
of the East: the Jews, the Babylonians, the Parthians, the Egyptians. For 
the most part, these all retained their language, religion, and historical 
tradition. This chapter will attempt to sketch the historical conditions 
in which was generalized the use of Kozne Greek (see 11.24,1v.6-8), the 
language which permitted the osmosis of Greek culture and that of the 
peoples of the East - and not only during the time of the Hellenistic 
period. Even after the spread of Roman rule, the indigenous peoples of 
the eastern Mediterranean continued to communicate with the hege- 
monic city by using Koine Greek. Most important of all, conquered 
peoples were able to tell their history and transmit their religious tradi- 
tions to their conquerors - Greeks and Romans - in this language, 
which was continually exposed to various influences from the 
Hellenistic linguistic mosaic. 

It all began with the triumphant victory of Philip IT of Macedon at 
Chaeronea, in 338 BC, and the conference at Corinth which followed in 
337. Unification of the Greek peninsula under the Macedonian king 
was the necessary precondition for the Greek campaign in the East. 
After the assassination of Philip in 336 Bc, implementation of these 
grandiose plans passed into the hands of his twenty-year-old son, 
Alexander III. With his conquest of the Persian empire - the end of 
which was signaled by the overwhelming defeats of Darius III 
Codomanus at Issus and Gaugamela in 333 and 331 respectively - and 
his campaigns as far as the Indus delta, Alexander created a realm that 
extended from the Adriatic to the Punjab and from Tadjikistan to Libya 
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Map 6 The campaigns of 
Alexander the Great, 


334-323 BC 
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Alexander's campaigns, 
334-323 BC 
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(see Map 6). Nevertheless, the Macedonian king did not live to give a 
definitive shape to the political union of the Greek territories and the 
conquered regions of Asia. Between Alexander and the peoples which 
had come under his rule there was only a kind of personal union. But 
since he had not created a united political whole, with a stable mecha- 
nism of government, this relationship was unable to function after his 
death. From early on, the fragile cohesion of his state was threatened by 
disparate elements within the empire, economic inequalities and 
intense social discrimination, none of which had become any the less 
severe in the course of his reign. 

In 323 BC, immediately after Alexander’s death, the generals whom 
he himself had posted as satraps in the various conquered satrapies of 
the former Persian empire laid claim, through war, to the title of his 
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“successor, thus expressing in practice their desire to extend their own 
personal sphere of influence at the expense of the others. The same 
spirit moved their own successors (éxiyovot, or descendants) (see Text 
[1]). The clashes between the Successors and then between their 
descendants lasted a full forty years. The main features of these wars, 
which accelerated the partition of Alexander’s empire into smaller 
kingdoms (see Map 7), were the use of mercenaries, armed and trained 
on the model of the Macedonian phalanx, great cruelty (punishments 
and pillage), a succession of betrayals and murders, but also the crea- 
tion of a network of cities, both old and new. 

In 277/6 Bc, the partition of Alexander’s empire into autonomous 
states was completed (see Map 8). Three of these, those of the 
Antigonids, the Lagids/Ptolemies and the Seleucids, presented 
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Map 7 The states of 
Alexander the Great’s 


Successors, 303 BC 
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common characteristics: great size - though not stable borders - and 


“Hellenistic monarchy,” the main feature of which was the foundation 


of dynasties of Macedonian origin: 


The state of Macedon, the capital of which was Pella, had Macedonia 
as its stable base, but at times also controlled parts of the rest of 
Greece with Macedonian garrisons in cities of prime strategic 
importance (Demetrias, Chalcis, Piraeus, Corinth). It resembled the 
state of Egypt as regards its homogeneous ethnic base and the state 
of the Seleucids as regards the intensive urbanization which took 
place at that time; among the new cities (Cassandreia, Demetrias 
etc.), Thessaloniki quickly became prominent as an important 
harbor for the export of Macedonia’s most important products, 1.¢., 
grain and timber. The important difference between it and the other 
two large Hellenistic states, in Egypt and Syria-Mesopotamia, was 
that the king of Macedon continued t» be proclaimed by the assem- 
bly of the Macedonian army. The main problem encountered by this 
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state was control of southern Greece. The city-states there, even 
those which in the past had reached the status of great powers, such 
as Athens and Sparta, had ceased to play any substantial role in the 
relationships between states - with perhaps the sole important 
exception of Rhodes, which was favored by its geographical posi- 
tion; commercial activity had shifted to the eastern coast of the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean, at the cost of the economic centers 
in Greece. A remarkable presence was enjoyed by two federal unions 
of cities (ovusodtetar “Confederations” or xowda “Common- 
wealths”), which were based on the principles of equality and auton- 
omy of the cities involved. These were the Achaean Confederacy, 
which controlled virtually the whole of the Peloponnese, and the 
Aetolian Confederacy, which, with its political and religious center 
at Thermum, controlled central Greece. 


The fate of the kingdom of Macedon was sealed at the decisive battle 
of Pydna in June 168 Bc, when Lucius Aemilius Paullus, commander of 
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Map 8 Hellenistic states, 270 
BC 
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the Roman legions, defeated Perseus, the last king of the Macedonian 
dynasty of the Antigonids. In 146 Bc, Macedonia became a Roman 
province. After the defeat of the forces of the Achaean Confederacy at 
Scarpheia (147 BC) by the legions of Caecilius Metellus and the utter 
destruction of Corinth by Lucius Mummuus (146 Bc), all the cities of 
southern Greece which had supported the Achaeans in their war 
against the Romans came under the jurisdiction of the Roman gover- 
nor of Macedonia. Athens and Sparta, which had maintained a neutral 
stance, remained independent until 88 Bc. 


e The state of Egypt, under the Macedonian dynasty of the Ptolemies 
(Lagids) had as its nucleus the Delta and the Nile valley, though at 
times it also included Cyrenaica, Cvprus and conquests in Coele 
(Southern) Syria, Asia Minor and the Aegean islands. The indige- 
nous inhabitants of Egypt, mostly landless farmers, were by far the 
most numerous of the three groups which were distinct within the 
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population of Egypt itself (more than seven million) as regards lan- 
guage, religion, and way of life. The other two, with more than a 
million each, were the Greeks and the Jews. 


The dynasty of the Ptolemies, which was founded by Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, did not come under frequent attack - the most significant was the 
incursion of Antiochus IV in 171 and 168 Bc. The Ptolemies, however, 
like the other Hellenistic monarchs in fact, waged numerous wars in the 
direct or indirect defense of their interests. Outstanding among these 
were the so-called Syrian Wars, a series of armed clashes with the 
Seleucids; these occurred either over territorial claims, mainly for 
mastery of the coasts of Asia Minor and Coele Syria, or over dynastic dis- 
putes (one such was the Third Syrian or Laodicean War, 246-241 BC). 
The kingdom of the Ptolemies was annexed by the Romans in 31 Bc, 
when the last queen of the dynasty, Cleopatra (see Text [2]), was defeated 
at Actium by Octavian Augustus, the first Roman emperor (27 BC-AD14). 
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e The state of the Seleucids, despite the constant and impressive 
expansion and contraction of its borders, was the Hellenistic state 
which at times embraced the greatest territory. During the reigns of 
the first two Seleucids, Seleucus I and Antiochus I, it comprised 
seven modern states: the Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, and Kuwait, as well as four of the former Soviet republics, those 
of Armenia, Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan. This repre- 
sented the largest area (about 3.5 million square kilometers) and the 
biggest population (go million inhabitants). Another characteristic 
feature of the Seleucid state was its great patchwork of ethnicities 
and variety of cultures. Apart from the ancient civilization of the 
Sumerians and Akkadians in Babylonia, there was the long experi- 
ence of the Assyrians and the Persians in administering a large 
empire which the Seleucids were able to draw on. The basis of 
Seleucid administration was the satrapy, which had been the main 
administrative unit in the Persian empire of the Achaemenids. 
Besides, Seleucus I, who had captured Babylon in 312 Bc, was able 
to consolidate his hold over long-suffering Babylonia, which became 
the nucleus of his state. This was due to a variety of other reasons, 
but also to his political dexterity, by which he demonstrated his 
respect for the political tradition of the country, which he had known 
from the time when he served as satrap of Babylon in the period 
320-317/6 Bc. Like the previous conquerors of Babylon, Sargon the 
Assyrian, Cyrus the Persian and, more recently, Alexander, Seleucus 
adopted the titles of the kings of Babylon, at the same time undertak- 
ing to carry out their main responsibilities, 1.e., to have public build- 
ings erected and to fund the local cults (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 
1987, Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993). 


Apart from the continual Syrian Wars which were fought between 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies for control of Asia Minor and Coele 
Syria, the political history of the Seleucid state was also marked by the 
conflict between Antiochus III and Rome, a power which had already 
made a dynamic entry into the Balkans from as early as 229 BC. Its pres- 
ence was felt all the more keenly after 197 Bc, when, with its victory at 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, it had brought the Second Macedonian 
War to a successful conclusion. After the defeat of Antiochus at 
Thermopylae (191 Bc) and the rout of his forces in Magnesia at Sipylus 
(190 BC), the Seleucid king was forced to sign the treaty of Apamea on 
terms dictated by the Roman consul Scipio. As a consequence of this 
humiliating treaty the eastern provinces (Greater Armenia etc.), 
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revolted and finally seceded from the Seleucid state. Rome came to the 
fore as the arbitrator in matters concerning the states of Asia Minor. 
During the time of Antiochus IV, who within the framework of an 
aggressive Hellenization policy forcibly attempted to uproot the Jewish 
religion from Palestine, there arose the national and religious revolt of 
the Maccabees. After the death of Antiochus IV (164 Bc) there followed 
a century of struggles between rival claimants to the Seleucid throne, 
within a climate of dissolution for the kingdom, which was reduced to 
no more than northern Syria (see Map 9). Finally, the Seleucid state, 
conquered by the Romans, was converted to the Roman province of 
Syria following 63 Bc. 

Apart from the three great Hellenistic kingdoms, there were other, 
smaller ones with “Philhellene” kings, that is monarchs who belonged 
to Greek or Hellenized dynasties: the kingdom of Bithynia, that of 
Pontus, and that of Pergamum in the strip along the northern coasts of 
Asia Minor which is washed by the Black Sea, as well as the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom in today’s Afghanistan (see also v.16). All these small 
Hellenistic kingdoms had seceded at various times from the state of the 
Seleucids. Among them, the state of Pergamum stands out because of 
the important role it played in inter-state relations. It was the first 
Hellenistic kingdom to come under the authority of Rome: in 133, 
Attalus III, the last Attalid king, willed his state to Rome. In this way, 
the first Roman province in Asia was established, known as Asia, 
encompassing Troad, Mysia, Aeolis, Ionia, Lydia, and south-western 
Phrygia. However, for the Greek cities of the coast of Asia Minor, as, 
indeed, for Athens, 88 Bc was the critical year. It was then that the 
Romans defeated Mithridates VI, the “Philhellene” king of Pontus, and 
deprived the Greek coastal cities of Asia Minor, as well as Athens, of 
their independence, in punishment for the support they had given him. 
At about the middle of the third century, the kingdom of the Parthians 
was created to the south-west of the Caspian Sea (see Map 9). Even 
though the dynasty of the Arsacids, which retained power for five cen- 
turies, was not Greek, the coins of the state bore Greek inscriptions. We 
ought also to mention the independent state which was founded by the 
Galatians, i.e., Gauls, (see v.15) in central Asia Minor (Greater 
Phrygia), after the victories the Seleucids and the Attalids won against 
them (277 and 235 BC respectively). 

There had been relations between East and West in various sectors 
and at different levels a long time before Alexander. During the 
Hellenistic period, however, there was a qualitative difference. It was 
the first time that countries of the East were incorporated politically 
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into monarchies whose dynasties were of Greek origin, while the main 


backbone of the governing minority, which ran the army and the 
bureaucracy, consisted of Greeks, who either as veterans or mercenar- 
ies of the army or as traders and craftsmen, had congregated in the 
Hellenistic monarchies of the East. Moreover, and for the first time, one 
observes a great and enduring penetration of Greek civilization into 
eastern countries which lay many thousands of kilometers from the 
centers of classical Greece. 

If we use language as our criterion, two categories of regions are 
noticeable in the vast, polymorphous and multi-ethnic tracts which 
spread from continental Greece to today’s Afghanistan in the north and 
India in the south, at the height of power of the Hellenistic states, but 
also after their dissolution, when most of them passed to the Romans. 
On the one hand, there was continental Greece (Macedonia and south- 
ern Greece), the islands of the Aegean, and the western shores of Asia 
Minor, where the sole language tool of the inhabitants was Greek, 
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which, as in the fifth century, displayed a wide variety of dialects. On 
the other, there were the regions where the process of Hellenizing the 
indigenous populations, who continued to speak their own languages, 
lasted throughout the Hellenistic age. Written documents from both 
categories of region indicate that Hellenistic Koine (see 1v.6-8) met 
with resistance in the regions of the second category, where another lan- 
guage was spoken. However, even in the Greek-speaking areas of the 
first category, Hellenistic Koine did not become established every- 
where at the same rate. In continental Greece, and the islands of the 
Aegean, resistance to Hellenistic Koine was due either to attempts at 
identity preservation after the loss of political independence or to 
efforts to demonstrate political power (see 111.10, I1I.11). 

In the areas of the second category - that is in the eastern 
Mediterranean and Anatolia - there were, on the one hand, places 
where the gradual domination of Hellenistic Koine finally became 
total, resulting in the disappearance of the language of the indigenous 
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population, while on the other, there were places where bilingualism 
was a feature of certain strata of the local population. Hellenistic Koine 
totally prevailed in the coastal regions of Asia, where there were many 
Hellenistic cities, old and new. These had received a large wave of 
Greek immigrants from Macedonia and the rest of Greece and devel- 
oped into important cultural and commercial centers of the time. Thus 
the local Semitic language apparently disappeared entirely in the 
Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon. The same seems to have hap- 
pened to Carian (see v .5), Lydian (see v.7), and other indigenous lan- 
guages of western Asia Minor in the Hellenistic cities of the region. On 
the other hand, in the areas where the population of free, wage-earning 
farmers was for the most part not organized into cities, the local lan- 
guage continued to be the sole communication tool for the natives of 
the lower social classes, who continued to live their traditional way of 
life in villages in the country. Bilingualism was a characteristic of the 
members of the local upper class, who, apart from using the language 
of their own location, quickly learned to use Hellenistic Koine, the lan- 
guage tool through which it was possible both to communicate with 
the monarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms and also to engage in eco- 
nomic activities. 

The case of Ptolemaic Egypt is enlightening, and it is here also that 
most extensive sources of information exist. Papyri of the Hellenistic 
age testify that bilingualism was a privilege of the Egyptian upper 
class. On the one hand, communication between the aristocracy and 
priesthood of the country and the court of the Ptolemies was con- 
ducted in Greek; for this purpose neither hieroglyphics, the script 
which has survived in sacred inscriptions, nor demotic, the script of 
legal and commercial documents, was used. On the other hand, after 
200 BC the Greek alphabet and a good many number of characters 
from the Egyptian demotic script were used to write the Egyptian lan- 
guage on the charms which the Egyptian priesthood made available 
for sale to the local people. With the passage of time, there was a 
reduction in the number of loans from demotic, and the Coptic system 
of writing was created (see v.13). Besides, fifth-century Bc papymi from 
Elephantine indicate that in Egypt during the time of Persian domina- 
tion the Jews used Aramaic, which was the official language of the 
Achaemenids, but was also the language spoken by the Jews in Judaea 
and Galilee. The Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt, who, thanks to the Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch in the third century, are the best-known 
example of a Hellenized ethnic group in the Hellenistic period (see 
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V1.2, V.12), ceased to use Aramaic. It appears that their Hellenization 
legitimized them as members of the bureaucratic, administrative class; 
indeed, the papyri refer to Jewish allotment holders, tax-collectors and 
guards of places (yweoqvAaxec). Moreover, in Palestine itself, the 
gradual but intense Hellenization of the Jewish aristocracy — not only 
as regards language, but also in their customs and way of life - which 
had occurred before the Maccabean movement, seems to have been 
linked to the powerful desire of its members to remain in positions of 
authority. 

The Hellenistic kingdoms of Syria and Egypt present an extremely 
important similarity: as a support for their authority, their kings had 
their multinational mercenary (to a substantial extent) armies. The first 
Seleucids and Ptolemies chose their confidants without much regard 
for social class, ethnic origin, or financial state, but using their distinc- 
tion and ferocity in battle and total dedication to the person of the king 
as criteria. These are called “friends of the king” in the sources and, 
together with the royal family, constituted the close circle of the king. It 
was among these that the king chose judges, ambassadors, the priests 
of the dynastic cults, chiefs-of-staff of the army, and governors of cities 
and regions, the Seleucid satrapzes and the Ptolemaic nomes. Raising 
ordinary people to the ranks of “friends of the king,” who would then 
hold crucial positions in the government of the state and who would, in 
their turn, appoint their own people to offices of state, presupposed not 
only mutual trust but also a good command of Greek, which was the 
only language used by the Hellenistic kings in their daily lives and in 
royal decrees related to the government of the state. Besides, Alexander 
had demanded that Persians involved in the administration of con- 
quered territories speak Greek as part of the process of political recon- 
ciliation. The “friends of the king” mostly, but not exclusively, came 
from the Greco-Macedonian community. The best known example of 
a non-Greek reaching high office is the financial administrator 
Apollonius, who was of Carian provenance. He was d.oixnty, 1.e., 
manager-in-chief of public finances in Egypt under Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus. Another well-known example was Jonathan, the Jewish 
high priest to whom the Seleucid monarch Antiochus V awarded the 
distinctions “friend” and “relative.” Study of papyri in Egyptian 
demotic also reveals that from the earliest years of Ptolemaic adminis- 
tration a Greek name was not indicative of a person’s Greek origin; 
often enough there were two names, one Greek the other Egyptian, for 
the same person. The term Hellene (“EdAnv) itself (see also 11.21, 
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VII.C.1) was used in the tax rolls more as an official tax category than 
as evidence defining the ethnic origin of the inhabitants (Walbank 1996, 
113 and note 5). 

In Egypt, the functional requirements of the bureaucratic adminis- 
tration which looked after the interests of the Macedonian dynasty of 
the Ptolemies played a vital role in the establishment of the Hellenistic 
Koine and the Hellenization of other ethnic groups. In the Seleucid 
kingdom, however, it would appear that an equally important role was 
played by the vast extent of the state and the diversity of its peoples. 
These were the principal reasons behind the foundation of cities even 
in distant regions which, as archaeology reveals, had been desolate in 
the time of the Achaemenids. Finds at the Ai Khanoum site in northern 
Afghanistan, in ancient southern Bactria (see v.16), are palpable evi- 
dence that the tide of colonization which had begun with Alexander 
continued unabated as long as the region remained part of the Seleucid 
kingdom, lessened somewhat when it broke away as an independent 
kingdom and ceased altogether towards the end of the second century, 
following its subjugation to the Parthians. 

Alexander had attempted to control the conquered regions through 
the military encampments and cities he fouuded with the settlement of 
mercenaries mainly from Greece, the rest of the Balkans, and Asia 
Minor. These were sited at crucial points such as the crossroads of 
caravan routes, along rivers and where they debouched. The first 
Hellenistic monarchs did the same. Modern scholars reckon that 
Alexander and his successors founded 176 cities, of which 153 were in 
Anatolia. The following findings are important: on the one hand, the 
Ptolemies built thirty four cities in their possessions in the Aegean, 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Coele Syria, whereas in Egypt 
itself they founded only Ptolemais; Alexandria was the work of 
Alexander. The Seleucids, on the other hand, while seeming not to care 
for the cities which had been important centers in the old Persian 
empire, founded new cities in Syria, Palestine, Babylonia, Persis, and 
the Arab coast of the Persian Gulf. These cities were given Greek names 
which were either simply place names from continental Greece 
(Beroea, Apollonia, Dion, Pella, Tanagra, Larissa, and Chalcis) or had 
some relation to the dynasty. The first city founded by Seleucus I was 
called Seleuceia (on the Tigris), but the same name was also given to 
the important harbor of Pieria, in northern Syria. The capital of the 
Seleucid state was given the name Antioch in honor of the father of 
Seleucus I, while Apamea, the great military center on the river 
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Orontes, where the cavalry and elephants of the Seleucids were sta- 
tioned, took its name from his Iranian wife. Dynastic names were also 
used for the re-naming of cities with centuries long history. Jerusalem, 
for example, was named Antioch, though the new name failed to estab- 
lish itself. 

The new cities, which were deemed necessary for the control of 
desirable and/or troublesome regions, drew many people from a 
variety of areas and classes, not only because they presented opportu- 
nities for commercial success and the exploitation of as yet unused 
sources of production, but also because they guaranteed much sought 
after land, which was granted to immigrants by the monarchs. Among 
this disparate immigrant population, those who originally came from 
Greece stood out for two reasons: in the first place they were familiar 
with the military tactics of the Macedonian phalanx, which continued 
to be employed by the Hellenistic monarchs, and secondly, they spoke 
Greek, the language of the royal court, the administration, the law 
courts, and trade. These qualifications marked them out for the pre- 
dominant socioeconomic and political class, which, compared to the 
more numerous local population, was simply a minority, the Greco- 
Macedonian minority. Consequently, the desire to retain the socioeco- 
nomic and political privileges, which the above qualifications 
guaranteed them, convinced them to set aside the many differences 
they had in terms of origin and social class and to seek to promote the 
distinguishing features they had in common. This is confirmed by the 
existence of Greek neighborhoods in the cities, by the adaptation of 
the administrative institutions of the Greek city-states to the new con- 
ditions and by the organization of dedicated spaces, such as theaters, 
gymnasia and libraries, as specific centers of their cultural life. Many 
Hellenistic cities, such as Antioch, Pergamum, and Alexandria, 
acquired libraries. We know that the foundation of the library in 
Alexandria had as its aim the collection and preservation of all the 
works of Greek literature that had survived until that time. Likewise, 
finds at the Ai Khanoum site in northern Afghanistan make up a 
picture of a city which, until the time of its destruction in the second 
half of the second century, was marked by its devotion to Greek tradi- 
tions (see v.16). The wall along the length of the river Oxus, which 
cuts the town in two, has been interpreted as separating the Greeks 
from the indigenous population (Lane Fox 1991, 398). Moreover, 
archaeological data in Babylon testify to the marked presence of 
Greeks in the city and point to the existence of a Greek neighborhood, 
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while the theater presupposes a significant Greek-speaking, if not actu- 
ally Greek, audience (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1994, 325). 
Benefactions on the part of the monarch or rich citizens often had to 
do with the construction and maintenance of private schools, libraries, 
theaters, and gymnasia, thus funding the education of the citizens. The 
Hellenistic gymnasium is of particular interest. The traditional compo- 
nent part of the gymnasium was the stadzwm, an area 200 meters long 
and 20 wide. The Hellenistic gymnasium was not, however, a location 
suitable for exercise only of the body, but also of the mind. The gymna- 
sium of Permagum, for example, had teaching rooms, arcades, and 
libraries which were frequented by children, adolescents, and young 
men. It is not certain whether the children of all citizens began to learn 
to read and write at private schools at the age of seven. It is, however, 
almost certain that only the children of the rich went to the gymnasia, 
where they trained intellectually and physically, as yor, i-e., young 
men who had just come of age, at eighteen (see v111.1). It is debatable 
whether there were more than forty épyfor in Athens every year at the 
end of the third century (Lane Fox 1991, 395). Nevertheless, a variety of 
archaeological finds, such as those at the Ai Khanoum site, point to the 
gymnasium as being the symbol “of the Greek education of body and 
mind,” aiding the citizens to acquire the consciousness “of a particu- 
larly Greek way of life” (Giovannini 1993, 283-4). On the premises of 
the gymnasium which was built on the banks of the River Oxus, a 
column was found bearing a catalogue of some one hundred and forty 
maxims, which were copies of maxims from the sanctuary of Apollo at 


Delphi. 


Selected texts 
[1] Plutarch, Demetrius 18.1-2 Ziegler 


. MOOtov avepwovynoe tO mAiBoc “Avtiyovov xai Anyuntetov Baouas. 
"Avtiyovov pwév ovv ev0uc d&védnoav ot giro, Anuntoiw d€ O mathe EnEewpe 
Siddqua xai yoaquv émotoAnv Paoéa meooeinev. Oi 8 év Aiyirtm ToUTWV 
dnayyehdovevwv xal abtoi Bactiéa tov Mtohepatov avyyoQevoay, ws pt) Soxetv 
TOV Poovypatos bpiccOon Sa tH Attav. ’Exeveiwato dé ottws TO AEGYWA TH 
thw tovs <dAhouc> Siaddxous. Kai yao Avoipayos HeEatO Pogetv dadypa, 
nal Védevxos Evtvyyavov tois “EAAnow, éet tots ye BaeBagots MEOTEQOV ODTOS 


Ws Bactrevs Exonuatite. 


_ . .the multitude for the first time saluted Aniigonus and Demetrius as kings. 
Antigonus, accordingly, was immediately crowned by his friends, and 
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Demetrius received a diadem from his father, with a letter in which he was 
addressed as king. The followers of Ptolemy in Egypt on their part also, when 
these things were reported to them, gave him the title of king, that they might 
not appear to lose spirit on account of their defeat. And thus their emulation 
carried the practice among the other successors of Alexander. For Lysimachus 
began to wear a diadem, and Seleucus also in his interviews with Greeks; with 


the Barbarians he had before this dealt as king. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Plutarch, Antony 27.2-4 Ziegler 


Kai yao Hv, Wo A€yovow, ato péev xa’ abtO TO xdAAOS AdtTijs OD AAV 
SvomaodPANtov, obdé oiov ExmATEau tots iSdvtac, api 8 elev H ovvdiaityoic 
APUXTOV, T] TE LOOMNH pETA Tic EV TH StaréyeoOar mBavotyntog xai tov 
MEQUVEOVTOS GUO MWC MEQL THV OULALaV 7/)BOUG avEeMEoE TL xEvtOEOV. ‘Hdoviy Sé xa 
pOeyyouevnys enijv TH Hyw xal tHv yAOttav, Womeg SEyavov tt MOAVXORSOV, 
EVIETOS TOEMOVOG xa8’ Tv BovAoLtO SidhExtov ddiyoug Ravtamaor bv EouNnvEewS 
évetvyxyave BaoBaootc, tots Sé mAELoTOLS AUTH Ov Abts arEdibo0v TAs GmOXELOELS, 
olov Aidiowr, Towyrodutaic, ‘EBoaiots, "Aoayr, Dveoic, Mrjdotc, Mae@vaiorc. 
TlokAa@v Sé AEyETOL xaL GAAWV ExuaBEetv yYAWTIAc, THV MOO aAUTIS BaoclAEwv OVdE 
tv Aiyuntiav dvaoyouevwvy magodaPetv Siddextov, éviwv S& xai tO 


waxedovilev EXALTOVTWV. 


For her beauty, as we are told, was in itself not altogether incomparable, nor 
such as to strike those who saw her; but converse with her had an irresistible 
charm, and her presence, combined with the persuasiveness of her discourse 
and the character which was somehow diffused about her behaviour towards 
others, had something stimulating about it. There was sweetness also in the 
tones of her voice; and her tongue, like an instrument of many strings, she 
could readily turn to whatever language she pleased, so that in her interviews 
with Barbarians she very seldom had need of an interpreter, but made her 
replies to most of them herself and unassisted, whether they were Ethiopians, 
Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes or Parthians. Nay, it is said 
that she knew the speech of many other peoples also, although the kings of 
Egypt before her had not even made an effort to learn the native language, and 
some actually gave up their Macedonian dialect. (Trans. B. Perrin) 
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24 Thernise of Koine 


V. BUBENIK 


The term kovne outside its original Hellenic realm has been around for 
several decades. Recently, it has been applied to a variety of languages 
some of which share only a few features with the original Hellenistic 
Koine. For instance, Siegel (1985) lists over forty alleged koines from the 
sociolinguistic literature (including not only colloquial Arabic, Israeli 
Hebrew, and Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani, Guyanese, and Surinam 
Bhojpuri [these three being varieties of the Hindustani lingua franca, 
which is spoken and understood by Indians of all linguistic back- 
grounds; the different varieties are found especially in countries where 
indentured Indian laborers were imported to work on plantations - 
Mauritius, Guyana, Trinidad, Surinam], but also High German, Hindi, 
Latin in the Roman empire, Melanesian Pidgin, Network Standard 
English, and many others). The reason for the pointlessly broad scope 
of the term koine is its etymological meaning “common (lan- 
guage /dialect).” Hence the imperative to circumscnbe its meaning 
carefully for the purposes of modern linguistics. 

In one of the earlier definitions, Graff (1932, xxxvi), retains the 
concept of “commonness” and emphasizes the fact that koine arises as 
a “compromise” between contributing dialects. In this sense this term 
was popularized by Charles Ferguson (1959) who used it for an ances- 
tral stage of Modern Arabic; this koine stage, according to him, 
resulted from the mingling of speakers of various ancient Arabic 
dialects with the speakers of other languages (Aramaic, Coptic, 
Berber) who adopted Arabic with the spread of Islam. He also 
described several linguistic features of this koine which were at vari- 
ance with Classical Arabic owing to the simplification of its morpho- 
logical categories and phonemic inventory. In his account of the 
development of the national standard language of Israel, Blanc (1968) 
uses the term Israeli Koine. He describes it as a language forged from 
a variety of literary dialects, several substrata, and several traditional 
pronunciations (for instance, the general Israeli phonology 1s charac- 
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terized by the absence of pharyngeal fricatives which were found in 
certain contributing dialects of the Jews from Arab countries). 

More recently, the scope of the term kone has been extended to 
cover the result of contact among dialects transported to new locations 
and spoken by immigrant communities. For instance, Gambhir (1983) 
describes the development of a particular koine, Guyanese Bhojpuri, 
resulting from contact between dialects of Indo-Aryan Bhojpuri. These 
underwent structural simplification in their new homelands in Guyana, 
Surinam, and Mauritius. Siegel (1987) analyzes the development of Fiji 
Hindustani along similar lines. 

Paying due attention to all the above, several useful definitions of 
koine have been proposed in synchronic and diachronic linguistics. 


Hock (1986, 485) defines koines as: 
deregionalized regional languages or dialects which because of their deregion- 


alization become vehicles for supra-regional communication . . . the mecha- 
nism for this deregionalization, in turn, seems to lie in interlanguage. 


Siegel’s definition (1985, 363) is more explicit regarding the formative 
mechanism in the rise of koine: 


A koine is the stabilized result of mixing of linguistic sub-systems such as 
regional or literary dialects. It usually serves as a lingua franca among speak- 
ers of the different contributing varieties and is characterized by a mixture of 
features of these varieties and most often by reduction or simplification in 
comparison. 


While the term koine has a long history (see a useful survey in Meshtrie 
1994), its derivative kownerzation has appeared only recently, with the 
meaning of a dynamic process of dialect leveling and mixing (see a 
special issue of the /nternational Fournal of the Sociology of Language 
99 [1993] devoted to koines and koineization, and Tuten’s article 
[2001] entitled “Modeling koineization”). According to Trudgill (1986, 
107) koineization involves leveling (out of minority and otherwise 
marked speech forms) and simplification, and results in a historically 
mixed but synchronically stable “dialect” (= koine). This contains ele- 
ments from the contributing dialects some of which may have been real- 
located to new stylistic functions, and interdialect forms that were 
present in none. 

Recently, several authors have attempted to extend the scope of the 
term koineization to include contact between distinct systems, and have 
proposed that there can be both multidialectal and multilingual koines. 
However there is no reason to abandon the term convergence covering 
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the morphosyntactic leveling in alleged multilingual koines. Another 
moot issue has been the relationship between koines and pidgins. Both 
koines and pidgins may be trade languages or lingua francas, and both 
are characterized by structural simplification. But unlike pidgins, 
koines are not drastically reduced forms of a language, whereas, to 
quote Gambhir (1981, 181), pidgins are “structurally discontinuous 
from their linguistic parents.” Another important difference is the time 
factor; pidginization is typically a rapid process occurring among 
people who have no language in common; while koineization is a 
gradual process resulting from a prolonged contact between speakers 
of several regional /literary dialects of the same language. 
Diachronically, one may distinguish several stages in the develop- 
ment of koine: pre-koine stage, stabilized koine, expanded koine, and 
nativized koune (cf. Siegel 1985). In Bubenik 1993 I apply these terms to 
the formation of Hellenistic Koine. The pre-kowne stage may be thought 
of as the unstabilized stage before the onset of koineization. In ancient 
Greece the crucial event was the formation of more comprehensive 
political alliances, most notably that of the Ionian Confederacy before 
the Persian Wars, followed by the First Maritiine League dominated by 
Athens. These political events and the concurrent establishment of cul- 
tural contacts made possible the emergence of larger speech commu- 
nities. The state of affairs of the sixth and fifth centuries - when each 
city-state constituted an individual speech community, and the whole 
of Greece presented a picture of a heterogeneous speech community 
made up of a number of (mutually understandable) dialects — began to 
change radically. This period witnessed “bilateral accommodations” 
(to quote Trudgill 1986) between the ancient dialects within the multi- 
dialectal Hellenic speech community. Of fundamental importance for 
the development which followed was the dialect mixing within the 
Ionian territories under the sway of the First Maritime League. The 
resulting system — Attic-Ionic Koine (see 111.3) - clearly shows that the 
westernmost Ionic dialect, Attic, had to give up several of its phonolog- 
ical (clusters ¢¢ and rr, e.g., 9GAatta, deernv) and morphological idio- 
syncrasies (Attic declension of nouns and adjectives, e.g., 6 hews, 0 
#usews). On the other hand, the central and eastern Ionic dialects had 
to give up certain extreme Ionic features (most notably the vowel /e:/, 
rendered by <n>, after 2, e and 7, e.g., oixin, yeven, xoon). Certain com- 
promise forms (such as nodcow “to do,” Acids “people,” vadc “temple”) 
can be explained as contributions from the neighboring “mild” Doric 


dialects (of Corinthia, Megaris, and Eastern Argolis; see 111.7). The 
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Attic-Ionic Koine emerging in the fourth century was thus the result of 
a phonological and morphological leveling to which the term stabilized 
koine may be applied. The following stage, that of expanded koine, came 
into being with the exportation of Attic-Ionic Koine overseas, to Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and other more distant 
parts of the old world during the period of Alexander’s conquests and 
the subsequent colonization (see 11.23, 1v.6-8). In its expanded stage 
Attic-Ionic Koine, now referred to as Hellenistic Koine, met several 
competitors: Coptic (see v.13) in Ptolemaic Egypt, Aramaic in Seleucid 
Syria and Palestine, and several Anatolian languages in Asia Minor (see 
v.5-v.7). The last stage in the development of koine, that of nativized 
hoine, was characterized by further linguistic expansion, most notably 
its adoption for literary purposes. This stage is available to us in the 
writings of native speakers of Hellenistic Koine (such as Polybius and 
Plutarch) or Hellenized ethnics (such as Josephus Flavius and Lucian). 
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25 The Greek world during the 


Roman empire 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The history of the Greek world during the first four centuries AD is 
linked to that of Rome (see Map 10). With the victory of Augustus at the 
naval battle of Actium in 31 BC, the last great Hellenistic kingdom, 
Egypt, lost its independence and was annexed by the Roman empire. 
There was now no area of the Greek world which was politically auton- 
omous. But Greek culture, which had spread through the conquests of 
Alexander, continued to exercise great influence in the eastern part of 
the empire. The transfer of the capital from Rome to Constantinople in 
330 AD contributed to the shifting of the center of gravity of the empire 
to the east. When the Emperor Theodosius died in 395, the empire was 
divided into two, and its eastern part, dominated as it was by Greek 
culture, survived for centuries. 

At the height of its power, the Roman empire stretched in the West 
to the Atlantic Ocean and to the east as far as Arabia and the land of the 
Parthians. To the north it reached the Rhine, Danube, and Black Sea, 
taking in both Dacia and Britain. Its southern boundaries were the 
Sahara, though it also penetrated deep into the valley of the Nile. 

Rome’s wars with its northern and eastern neighbors never ceased 
entirely, but within the empire itself, relative peace often reigned. The 
most important and bloodiest rebellions were those of the Jews in 
Palestine and Egypt towards the end of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries AD. At the end of the second century, external prob- 
lems started to become more pressing, particularly the war against the 
Parthians. At the same time, an epidemic of plague caused a great 
reduction in the population. Raiders began to pillage the Greek coasts. 
In the middle of the third century, the empire suffered significant losses 
at the hands of the Goths and the Persians. Invaders reached as far as 
the Peloponnese. Nevertheless, by the end of the century, able emper- 
ors had managed to reverse these dire .icvelopments and Diocletian, 
with his reforms, laid the foundations for a new administration. By the 
beginning of the fourth century, however, all the external problems of 
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the empire were still open. In the east, there was the threat from the 
kingdom of Persia, while Goths and other raiders pressed in from 
the north. At the beginning of the fifth century, the western part of the 
empire started to disintegrate. 

The Roman emperors became all too powerful, effectively limiting 
the traditional role of the senate. Imperial succession itself was not 
without its difficulties. Many emperors were assassinated and many 
usurpers threatened the unity of the empire. In the third century, the 
most important factor in the election of emperors and the prime guar- 
antor of the unity of the empire was the army. Given the size of the 
empire, however, and the magnitude of its problems, the army was not 
well manned. In the fourth century, its ranks numbered barely 400,000. 

Among the achievements of the empire, the cleansing of the 
Mediterranean of pirates and the opening up of great road networks 
figure highly. Movement within the Roman realm became swifter and 
safer. This had positive effects on the movement of military units, the 
exercise of the administration and trade. ‘Two great arteries of commu- 
nication now linked Italy firmly with the eastern part of the empire: the 
sea voyage from Rome to Alexandria, which basically guaranteed the 
transport of grain to the imperial capital, and the overland route along 
the Via Egnatia, which joined Dyrrhachium with Byzantium- 
Constantinople. The trade routes to India and China passed through 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

The Roman empire was and remained at bottom an agricultural 
society. The greater part of the population lived in the country and was 
largely employed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Trade, too, 
within the borders of the realm, was mainly concerned with the trans- 
portation of agricultural produce. The ruling classes derived a 
significant portion of their income from their agricultural holdings and 
the imperial administration secured its tax income mainly from 
farmers. 

The ruling elites were the senators and the equestrians. Gradually, 
many powerful men from the provinces were also admitted to their 
ranks. At the end of the first century, there were already a good number 
of senators who came from the Greek-speaking regions of the empire. 
The upper classes, in the broader meaning, also included leading fam- 
ihes from provincial cities. In all cities, there were decurions, charged 
with the duties of local administration and the collection of taxes. All 
together, these upper classes accounted for about 1 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the empire. 
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The affluent land owners maintained residences close to their large 
holdings, but preferred to spend their wealth in the cities. The cities 
were the administrative centers and the place where taxes were col- 
lected. At the same time, the cities were also the centers of civilized life, 
in the eyes of the upper classes. 

Privileged members of the empire were also those who held rights of 
Roman citizenship. At the time of Augustus, about four million people 
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had such rights, in a total population of fifty to eighty million. This 
number increased rapidly, and in 212, with the Constztutio Antoniniana 


of Caracalla, rights to Roman citizenship were granted to almost all free 
residents of the empire. 


The bulk of the population were farmers and, to a lesser extent, 


craftsmen and merchants. At the lowest end of the social scale were the 
slaves. Most of these were prisoners from the wars of conquest waged 
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by Rome. When geographical expansion ceased, however, their 
numbers began to fall and their price in the market to increase. In Italy, 
which had the greatest concentration of slaves, they may have made up 
more than a third of the total population. This was also the case in 
certain cities, such as Pergamum. In other regions, the percentage of 
slaves was significantly lower. 

A large proportion of the slaves worked in urban households, pro- 
viding both productive and non-productive services. Another group 
worked in the countryside, mainly on the large estates. As the slaves 
were moved around, they contributed to the spread of their local lan- 
guages and beliefs. As the sources of slaves dried up, so the agricultu- 
ral slaves began to be replaced by tenant farmers, known in the West as 
coloni and in the east as mdgo.xot. From the time of Emperor 
Diocletian, these tenant farmers began to be tied to the land they culti- 
vated and to lose their formal freedom. At the same time, many agricul- 
tural slaves acquired the features of serfs. 

Under the direction of one man, the emperor, many factors contrib- 
uted to the homogenization of the empire. Common legislation held 
good for everyone, as also did the common taxation system. The same 
Roman coinage was in circulation everywhere. The upper classes 
enjoyed their privileges wherever they lived, and the lower ones had 
similar duties and obligations. Within 
the empire, under these conditions, 
there developed a “universalism” 
which affected the education of the 
upper classes. Again, in the religious 
sector, general tolerance and syncre- 
tism were the order of the day as 
regards beliefs and rituals. Members 
of this universalist culture spoke Latin 
in the West and Greek in the east (see 
V1.3, V1.4, V-10). 

Laws and imperial decrees were 
published in Latin. In the eastern part 
of the empire, however, they had to be 
translated into Greek in order to be 
generally understood (see v1.4). The 
peoples who lived in the eastern part 
of the empire were by and _ large 
divided into three basic linguistic 
groupings: about one third had Greek 
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as their native language, one third Syriac (see v.14, V1.7), and one third 
Egyptian (see v.13). There were many, however, who knew Greek as a 
second language. In all the great cities of the east, Greek was the pre- 
dominant language and in several regions it had also penetrated deep 
into the surrounding countryside. Many people were, in essence, bilin- 
gual, while certain peoples lost their traditional languages entirely. So if 
people could travel from Bnitain to the Balkans speaking Latin en route, 
from there to Syna or Egypt they could travel using Greek. The western 
part of North Africa was another place where knowledge of Greek was 
far from negligible, as, of course, was the imperial capital. Despite 
Roman domination, there was no retreat on the part of Greek tradition 
in the eastern part of the empire, and only in Macedonia did Latin 
spread to some extent. 

But the Hellenism of the eastern part of the empire was no longer to 
be identified with the language and education of the classical Greek 
cities. The peoples who spoke Greek either as a first or second language 
used a common dialect which differed greatly from the traditional 
Greek dialects (see 1v.6-8). And within Greek education there also 
developed local educational systems, local cults, and local mentalities. 
Hellenism gave to many peoples in the east the opportunity to commu- 
nicate among themselves and also with the rest of the world, but did not 
nullify their individual features. On the contrary, it was enriched by 
these and was itself transformed. Even high philosophy in late 
Hellenistic antiquity was deeply marked by eastern wisdom. 

The Jews had translated their sacred texts into Greek (see Text [1] 
and v1.2) and were now writing new religious and historical texts in 
Greek. The Egyptians circulated some of their traditional beliefs in 
“hermetic texts” written in Greek. These were a collection of books 
with a religious and philosophical content, the teaching of which aimed 
at the dezfication of Man. The Chaldean Oracles, a hexameter poem 
written by one Julian, teaching religious practices which have features 
in common with magic, was composed in Greek. Babylonian wisdom, 
astrology, and the various eastern cosmologies were most often 
expressed in Greek. Many novels of wide circulation were also written 
in Greek. Once Christianity had passed beyond Palestine, its adherents 
spoke Greek, even in the imperial capital. The New Testament and the 
first Christian texts were written in Greek. Gnosticism, a religious 
current which, at its height in the second century, clashed with the 
emerging orthodoxy, spread most widely through Greek. Resistance to 
Roman suzerainty and the predominance of traditional Greek educa- 
tion were now expressed, where necessary, mainly in Greek. 
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Figure 48 opposite The 
portrait is from Pompeu, 
which was destroyed in aD 
79. The couple depicted, 
instead of holding jewels or 
symbols of authority, are 
holding up writing 
implements. The husband is 
holding a papyrus cylinder 
and the wife a diptych deltos 
or tablet, made from waxed, 
wooden panels, and a stylus, 
the tool used for scoring the 
waxed surface. The 
implication is that the 
husband owned and studied 
writings of note and that the 
wife made personal 
memoranda. Both spoke 
Latin, but as educated people 
they would certainly have 
known Greek, too. In 
neighboring Herculaneum, 
destroyed by the same 
eruption of Vesuvius, a library 
has been found containing 
hundreds of Greek 
manuscripts from the school 
of Epicurus. A couple such as 
this belonged to the 10 
percent of the population who 
knew how to read and write 


well. 
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Many of those who were highly educated and cultured, almost 
always members of the upper classes, did not feel comfortable with this 
great spread of universalizing Hellenism. From the time when King 
Alexander had united a large part of the East to the Greek world, the 
upper classes were everywhere distinct in their use of Greek and in 
their perpetuation of Greek education. They secured this education by 
their attendance at local gymnasia, which were, at the same time, 
schools and sports centers (see 11.23, V111.1). At the time of Roman 
suzerainty, however, the Greek language in the form of the common 
dialect, known as Koine (see 11.23, 1v.6-8), and also certain forms of 
Greek education were shared by broad masses in the eastern part of the 
empire. 

Those who wanted to retain the symbols of their superiority now 
learned Attic Greek and studied Homer and the great authors of the fifth 
and fourth centuries BC (see VIII.3). Certain grammarians in the 
Hellenistic period (see v111.2), and especially the poets of Alexandria, 
had kept alive the idioms, dialects and means of expression used in epic 
poetry and in the great tragedians. For some time, however, their studies 
and their poems had been read by only a handful of scholars. Roman 
rule created a new state of affairs. The upper classes of the Greek world, 
who were no longer able to participate freely in politics, now recalled the 
times of greatness. By returning to the dialects and themes of their glo- 
rious forefathers, they demonstrated to the Romans - and to themselves 
— the superiority of Greek education. Simultaneously, they cut them- 
selves off from the great tide of Hellenism in its common dialect. This 
ideological attitude was labeled Afticism (see v111.3) and Sophistic, 
sometimes, indeed, Second Sophistic, to distinguish it from the move- 
ment of the ancient Sophists. 

The main event in the religious and spiritual area was the spread of 
Christianity and its eventual imposition through imperial edicts. The 
Christian church in Rome, and, by extension throughout the West, kept 
Greek as its liturgical language until the end of the second century. 
Then it went over to Latin. With the biblical texts now translated into 
Latin, Christianity began its great expansion in the western part of the 
empire and beyond. In the eastern part, however, events unfolded 
differently. The Greek-speaking churches led the way in making trans- 
lations of the biblical texts into the traditional languages of the East: 
first Syriac (see v.14, V1.7), then Egyptian (Coptic, see v.13) and later 
Armenian. At the end of the fourth century, the Scriptures had been 
translated into Persian, Indian, and other local dialects — as they would 
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later be into Slavonic. If in the western part of the empire Christianity 
functioned as a cohesive element for Latin education, in the east it acted 
as a Catalyst in the reinforcement of the local languages. In certain 
instances, the local languages borrowed elements of the Greek alphabet 
to secure their expansion and consolidation even when they already 
had their own historical script. 

Together with the upper classes, the higher clergy also began to 
abandon Hellenistic Koine, in which the New Testament and the whole 
of early Christian literature had been written. The first systematic elab- 
oration of Christianity with the concepts and language of higher Greek 
culture began in Alexandria at the end of the second century. The Great 
Fathers of the eastern churches, in the late fourth century, now wrote in 
Atticizing Greek, which was agreeable to those who were themselves 
well educated. The New Testament, however, remained in its original 
form and its idiom was retained in some of the apocryphal writings 
which continued to be written and read. 

Julian’s efforts to turn Hellenism (see vii.c.1), as a cultural and a 
religious system, into the official and predominant current in the 
empire were short lived. His successors supported Christianity with 
drastic measures. Theodosius I banned for good the cults and 
sacrifices of the pagans, and in 393 AD the last Olympic Games were 
held. Meanwhile, certain Christians, headed by monks, became 
increasingly aggressive (see Text [2]). Pagan temples were destroyed, 
the Serapeum of Alexandria was razed to the ground in 392 and the 
female philosopher, Hypatia, met a tragic end at the hands of fanatical 
believers in 415. The heritage of classical antiquity and the later 
achievements of Greek philosophy, especially Neoplatonism, were pre- 
served mainly within Christianity. In place of the old controversies 
between schools of philosophy, the Christian empire now had to face 
the battle against heresies and schisms within the Church. 

On a broader scale, however, Hellenism did not fade out so quickly. 
In the large cities, imperial edicts were enforced more easily, but in the 
countryside the traditional beliefs and cults that had learned to express 
themselves in Greek Koine survived for quite a time, until they came 
into opposition with Islam. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, with the expansion of the 
Arabs (see v.17), the empire lost Egypt and Syria. The regions that were 
thus cut off were now no longer under the influence of the Greek lan- 
guage. The Christians of the East, where they survived, all spoke their 
own languages. Greek became, however, the dominant language in the 
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Byzantine empire, within which dozens of traditional languages also 
survived. Greek in the Byzantine empire continued its dual existence as 
both Atticizing and a developed form of Koine. This dual tradition also 
left its stamp on Byzantine Christianity. 


Selected texts 
[1] Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.21 PG 7.947-8 


T1960 tot yao “Pwpaiovs xoativat thy dexhv adtav, ét tov Maxed6vwv tiv 
"Aoiav nxatexyovtwv, IItokeuatog 6 Adyovu, piotwotmEevos tHv bn’ adbtod 
XATEOXEVAGHEVHV PBLBALOBHxnV év *AdeEavdoeia xooUToaL TOIs RAVIWV 
avOEMMMWV GVYYEGUUACL Soa ye onoVdala UNTEXeVv, Htjoato raed tdHv 
‘TeQgooodvpit@v eic tHv “EAAnvixjv didAextov oxetv adtadv petaPeBANvEVAC Tac 
yoagas. Oi 5é, dnjxovov yae ett toic Maxeddor tote, tos maAQ’ adTOIC 
EMTELQOTATOUG TOAV yEAGMv xai Guqotéowv taHv diaréxtwv éeEPdSourxovta 
meeoputTeQous ExeuWav IItoAepaiw, Momjoavtocs tot Oeodt Sree NBovdAeto. 


For before the Romans possessed their kingdom, while as yet the 
Macedonians held Asia, Ptolemy the son of Lagus, being ambitious to adorn 
the library which he had founded in Alexandria, with a collection of wnitings 
of all men, which were [works] of merit, made request to the people of 
Jerusalem, that they should have their Scriptures translated into the Greek lan- 
guage. And they - for at that time they were still subject to Macedonians - sent 
to Ptolemy seventy of their elders, who were thoroughly skilled in the 
Scriptures and in both the languages, to carry out what he had desired. 


(This English translation is given in the series “The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” Michigan: 
Grand Rapids [reprinted November 1981] vol. 1, p. 451. Being based on the ancient Latin 
translation which is considered in this instance as superior, it corrects the Greek text at the 


end.) 


[2] Libanius, To the Emperor Theodosius, for the temples 8-9 Foerster 


.. .OLSE LEAavEMOvodvTES OUTOL Xai TAELW LEV TOV EAeQavtIwv EDOLovtTES, TOVOV 
SE MAQEXYOVTES TH MANOEL TOV ExTWUGTWV TOI du’ GOUATWV AUTOIC MAQAMEUMOVOL 
TO NOTOV, ovyxovmtovtes 5é Tatta MxQdtHT tH Sud TExVNS AVTOIS MeMOQLOPEVN 
UsVOVTOS, W Paored, xal xoATODVTOS TOD VOuOL BéovOLV zy’ leQd EVAG PEQOVTES 
nai MBous xai cidnoov, ot Sé xai Gvev ToUTwWV xeloas xai Mddac. Exeitta Mvo@y 
Aeia xAOCLOOVLEVWV OEOGOHV, XATACKAMTOUEVWV TOLYWV, XATACTWPEVWV 
AYAAUATWV, aVAOTWLEVWV POUdV, TOUS ieQeic SE 7H Otyav H TeAVavat Set TOV 
TOWtTwV S€ xewevwv Soduoc Eni ta SevteQa nai toita, Xai TEOMALA TEOMALOLS 
EVAVTLA TH VOUW OVVEIQETAL. TOALATOL LEV OVV KEV TOS MOAEOL, TO TOAD Se Ev TOI 


YOO. 
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.. .But the black-robed tribe, who eat more than elephants and, by the quan- 
tities of drink they consume, weary those that accompany their drinking with 
the singing of hymns, who hide these excesses under an artificially contrived 
pallor - these people, Sire, while the law yet remains in force, hasten to attack 
the temples with sticks and stones and bars of iron, and in some cases, disdain- 
ing these with hands and feet. Then utter desolation follows, with the strip- 
ping of roofs, demolition of walls, the tearmg down of statues and the 
overthrow of altars, and the priests must either keep quiet or die. After demol- 
ishing one, they scurry to another, and toa third, and trophy is piled on trophy, 
in contravention of the law. Such outrages occur even in the cities, but they are 
most common in the countryside. (Trans. A. F. Norman) 
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PART III 


THE ANCIENT GREEK DIALECTS 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


This section offers a comprehensive account of the dialects of the first 
millennium BC. It includes a chapter (111.9) on questions that the lan- 
guage of the Homenic epics raises about the prehistory and early 
history of the Greek dialects (on its “literary” nature, see v11.a). The 
decipherment of the Mycenaean script by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick 
(see 11.15) dramatically lengthened the perspective on this prehistory, 
moving the earliest point from which we can draw on the evidence of 
inscriptions back from the eighth century Bc (first alphabetic inscrip- 
tions; see 11.17, 11.18) to the fourteenth. 

Our knowledge of Mycenaean Greek (see 11.15) is based on the texts 
which have been preserved on clay tablets from the major Mycenaean 
palatial centers. Notwithstanding (a) the difficulties in reading these 
texts associated with the elliptical, syllabic (rather than alphabetic) 
system of writing (see also 11.6, 11.15), and (6) their limited content 
(lists-accounts), we can nevertheless assert a relationship between 
Mycenaean Greek and a specific dialect group of the first millennium, 
that which changes -t (e.g., Dor. di5wtt) into -ou (Att.-Ion. didwot), and, 
more specifically still, a particular sub-division of this group, Arcado- 
Cypriot (see 111.4). 

The world of both Mycenaean Greek and the dialects of the first mil- 
lennium (up to the Hellenistic period) is characterized by a feature that 
appears particularly strange to the modern speaker: the absence of 
a common language transcending (and gradually supplanting) the 
different dialects. Mycenaean Greek is one dialect of the Greek language 
- among the other dialects mentioned above - used over an extensive 
area of southern Greece. Its uniformity among the surviving texts is in 
all likelihood due to that of the (limited) uses and needs that they serve, 
and in this sense it is probably to some extent an artificial language. The 
texts offer some indications of further dialect differentiation (see 111.1, 
111.2, 111.11). 

Despite the absence of a widespread koine (which would not appear 
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until the Hellenistic period) the dialect mosaic of the first millennium 
does, nevertheless, show certain early signs of evolution in this direc- 
tion — signs due, of course, to extralinguistic circumstances. The early 
ascendancy of the Ionian world lent a special prestige to the Ionic 
dialect, extending the geographical area in which it was used. The Attic 
dialect, itself influenced by Ionic, the other early dominant dialect, was 
elevated by the political and cultural prominence of the city of Athens 
to a position of status and prestige extending across the Greek- 
speaking world. It was from this Attic-Ionic blend that - in the new 
historic conditions brought by the Macedonian conquests - the pan- 
hellenic Koine would later emerge, gradually replacing and consigning 
to history the mosaic of different dialects which had characterized an 
earlier time. We witness in this process a basic feature of the historic 
evolution of languages: the determining influence of the value aspect of 
linguistic forms. As Bourdieu has observed, “speech is not merely signs 
whose purpose is to be understood, deciphered; it is also signs of 
richesse, destined to be evaluated, appreciated . . .” (1982, 60). In other 
words, the relationship between the speaker and the language, in all its 
versions, is determined by the prestige and power with which the 
various linguistic forms are associated. And the prestige and power are, 
of course, the product of extralinguistic, sociohistonical parameters. We 
should also note the appearance of local “koines” of more limited range 
— emerging, once again, as the result of historical circumstances - and 
in other regions (e.g., the North-West Koine; see I11.1, 111.10, I11.11). 

The rate of decline of the ancient dialects (see 111.10) was not 
uniform. The Phocian dialect used by the oracle of Delphi, for 
example, held out against the advance of the koine until the second 
century BC. The prestige of the oracle will no doubt have played an 
important role in the survival of the dialect. A degree of resistance was 
also shown by the Aeolic-speaking communities (of Lesbos and 
Thessaly). 

Among the issues raised by the study of the Ancient Greek dialects, 
and discussed in these pages, a number of questions are deserving of 
particular attention: 

a. What is the prehistory of the western (Doric) dialects? One theory 
(see III.1, 111.2) is that a “proto-Doric” dialect was spoken in the 
Mycenaean world, as a “sociolect” in use among the lower ranks of 
Mycenaean society. Examples of this sociolect have been sought in the 
(few) dialect differentiations occurring 111 the Linear B texts, which may 
be the record of an “official” dialect, reiated to the Arcado-Cypriot of 
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the first millennium. The other theory (see 111.1, 111.2, 111.11) is that the 
Doric dialects are associated with population movements from north- 
western to southern Greece. 

b. How uniform were the ancient dialects? As one of the contribu- 
tors to this section quite nghtly remarks (111.11), there is a danger of our 
forming a false idea of the uniformity of the dialects if we fail to take 
account of differentiations associated with “high” (official) and “low” 
(more popular) variants, and with parameters of age and gender, as well 
as those associated with the “distance” separating the written and 
spoken language. 

c. Is the material available sufficiently reliable, and sufficient in quan- 
tity, to warrant the drawing of well-grounded conclusions? This is a 
question of crucial importance, given the fact that we do not have a 
satisfactory number of texts from each historical phase of a dialect. For 
Attic, for example, we have adequate evidence in the form of inscrip- 
tions from the fifth century Bc, and for Aeolic from the fourth century 
onwards (see I11.11), whereas for the region of Macedonia (see 111.6) it 
is only very recently that earlier inscriptions have begun to come to 
light. We should point out, here, that already in the nineteenth century 
the question of the language used in ancient Macedonia had become 
embroiled in the turbulent world of Balkan nationalism, and much of 
the discussion on the subject was conducted in an atmosphere very far 
removed from the climate of calm, disinterested, academic research. 
The priority that nationalist ideology assigned to monolingual “purity” 
led to the stigmatization of any point of view that the linguistic situation 
of antiquity (not only that of Macedonia) included any form of hetero- 
glossia, multilingualism, or linguistic “mixtures.” And this stigmatiza- 
tion, of course, varied in its object and intensity in accord with the 
shifting patterns of modern Balkan history. Without ruling out the pos- 
sibility of heteroglossic enclaves and processes of Hellenization (of 
which we find evidence in the ancient historians, in the case of both 
Macedonia and southern Greece) the gradually emerging picture of the 
early linguistic history of ancient Macedonia leads us to acknowledge 
the existence of a Greek dialect with North-West (Doric) features and 
with signs of influence from neighboring languages (Phrygian, for 
example), which may help to explain certain forms that are “unortho- 
dox” in the context of the Ancient Greek dialects, such as 5@ea&/Att. 
8HeaE, Begevina /Att. Pegevixn. These are forms where, in contrast to 
the other Greek dialects, the Indo-European aspirates (*b" *d" *g") 
become voiced [b d g]. If, as Brixhe (1999, 61) maintains, these forms 
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are due to the influence of Phrygian (which is characterized by this evo- 
lution of the Indo-European aspirates) and are, essentially, borrowings, 
then “they do not make Macedonian ‘a separate language’.” 

d. In the study of the dialects extralinguistic factors (history, geogra- 
phy, contacts with other peoples) cannot be ignored. We may cite the 
examples of Cypnot, with the long survival of a syllabic writing system 
for rendering the dialect, or the idiosyncratic Pamphylian on the coast 
of Asia Minor opposite the island of Cyprus (see 111.1, 111.5, 111.11). 

e. In our study of the dialects we must always beware of exaggerating 
the importance of genetic relationship while overlooking the process of 
“osmosis” resulting from contact between peoples (111.11). 

f. Although the “life-cycle” of the ancient dialects comes to a close 
when they are eventually superseded by Koine, which in its turn will 
eventually be broken up into new dialects (1v .6—-8), this does not mean 
that the later dialects have no contribution to make to the study of the 
ancient: Tsakonian, Pontic, and Modern Cypriot are three of the 
modern dialects contributing to our knowledge of their ancient “ances- 
tors”; the first is very probably based on a Laconian vaniant of Koine, 
the second in all likelihood retains features of the colonial Ionic of the 
region, while the third preserves features of the ancient Cypriot dialect 
(consistent presence of nasal ending, e.g., tedpav; see III.11). 

g. And finally we come to the Homeric epics and their language 
(111.9). This singular amalgam of, primarily, Ionic and Aeolic dialect 
features (there are no Doric elements) places - and dates - the epics and 
their language within an oral tradition of dactylic poetry which most 
probably had its origins in the southern Greece of the Bronze Age. This 
tradition evolved and spread with the collapse of the Mycenaean pala- 
tial centers (see 11.5, 11.16) both to regions of the later Ionic-speaking 
world and to areas of mainland Greece, where the Aeolic dialects began 
to take shape. 


1 The classification of the ancient 


Greek dialects 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


From pre-classical times until just before the dawn of the Hellenistic 
period the Greek language was characterized by a striking degree of 
differentiation among its various dialect forms. From as early as the 
eighth century BC, the date of our first examples of alphabetic writing 
(see 11.17, 11.18 ), the evidence of inscriptions demonstrates that in no 
form of communication was there any use of a common language (see 
11.24 ); on the contrary, the picture the inscriptions paint is one of frag- 
mentation of the language into various dialect forms. Every text - 
whether public, diplomatic or private — was written in the dialect of the 
city from which it issued. The city’s own local dialect would be used 
even in communications to a city whose people spoke a different 
dialect. Written communications involved in arbitrating a dispute 
between cities would be written in the dialect of the city entrusted with 
the role of arbitrator. In dedications it was customary to use the dialect 
of the person making the dedication, but in cases where this individual 
and the artist were of different origin, and thus spoke different dialects, 
the votive inscription would be written in the dialect of the person 
making the offering, and the signature of the artist in his own dialect. In 
the texts of the funerary inscriptions, the dialect used was that of the 
writer of the inscription, not that of the deceased. 

Moreover, the testimony of Herodotus (1.142 Hude), concerning the 
four different Ionic dialects - testimony not corroborated by the 
inscriptions which have survived - indicates that in the spoken lan- 
guage the dialect fragmentation must have been even more pronounced 
than we are led to believe by the evidence of the inscriptions. 


M.@ooav d€ od} tHv adtyv ovtot vevouixacl, GAAG TOdMO’S TédOEQAS 
Tagaywyewv. Midntos pév GUTEWV MOWTH xEETAL MOALC MEDS LEGAL PEINV, HETA SE 
Mvotc te xai Toujvy atta pév év tH Kagin xatoixnvta xata tavta 
diakevouevan ogior, aide Sé év ti Avdin ~Eqecoc, Kodogav, AéBedoc, Téws, 
Ki.atopevai. Pwoxara. adtar dé ai modes tijot MQdTEOOV AexBeionar GuoroYEOVOL 
40Ta y).docav obd€év, oir 5é GuOMwvéovat . . . OdtOL yaQaxtTieEs yAWooNs 


TEDOEQES YiIVOVTAL. 
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They use not all the same speech but four different dialects. Miletus lies far- 
thest south among them, and next to it come Myus and Priene; these are set- 
tlements in Caria and they use a common language; Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of them being in Lydia, have a lan- 
guage in common which 1s wholly different from the speech of the three cities 
afore mentioned. . . . It is thus seen that there are four fashions of speech. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley) 


Certain dialects might be characterized as “strong,” since they were 
used in literature and constituted the official language of political 
organizations or city-states exercising powerful political influence. The 
Ionic dialect, for instance, was associated with literary and historical 
prose, while the Attic dialect not only featured in distinguished literary 
works but also functioned as the “official” language of the First and 
Second Athenian Leagues. The Locrian and Argolic dialects, on the 
other hand, remained insignificant because, while they do feature in 
inscriptions, they were never associated with literary tradition or polit- 
ical authonty. We also find a wide variety of dialects used in literary 
works, where, again, there is a complete absence of any one commonly 
accepted linguistic form; each literary genre was inseparably associated 
with the dialect in which it was first composed, even if this was not the 
native dialect of the author (see VII.A.1 - VII.A.5). 

There are two specific reasons for attempting a classification of the 
ancient Greek dialects: firstly, to identify the dialect groups and 
common features of the dialects on the synchronic level during the clas- 
sical period; secondly, to reconstruct on that basis the linguistic map of 
Greece in earlier periods - periods from which no direct evidence has 
survived. This second objective in particular might yield - insofar as 
the subject is in fact susceptible of investigation — a twofold result: in 
linguistic terms it will expand our understanding of Greek linguistic 
history, while in historical terms it will permit us to conceive the move- 
ments and settlement in the Greek world of the speakers of the different 
dialects, in other words the various historical tribes and races. Yet 
before we proceed to explore these two questions, we must first point 
out the difficulties which might stand in the way of, or even preclude, 
our finding any answer to them. 

Very frequently our knowledge of the dialects is limited by the 
absence of adequate data, especially in the earlier centuries. For 
example, while the Cretan dialect (see 111.7) occurs in inscriptions 
from as early as the eighth century BC, we have no evidence of Arcadian 
(see 111.4 ) earlier than the sixth century, and the only examples we have 
of Pamphylian (see 111.5, 111.11) before the first half of the fourth 
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century are abbreviations on coins. And once we reach the fourth 
century, with its wealth of inscriptions, the local dialects have already 
begun to be influenced by the emergence of the Koine, which is 
to become the dominant form during the Hellenistic period (see 
1v.6-1v.8 ). Another difficulty arises in the form of ambiguities in the 
script in the Linear B tablets (see 11.15 ) and in some, mainly archaic, 
alphabetic inscriptions, which leave a number of questions about the 
features of the dialects unanswered. For example, the result of the vowel 
contraction, which differs from dialect to dialect and is one of the char- 
acteristics by which we distinguish them, is not always clearly indi- 
cated. Finally, we should not forget that since our knowledge of the 
ancient Greek dialects is derived exclusively from written texts, it is 
quite possible that there are features of the spoken language of which 
we are unaware, since the written language is not always a faithful repro- 
duction of the spoken form, and since, as a rule, the spoken language 
tends to evolve much more rapidly than the written (see 111.11). 

The identification of the closer links between certain dialects and 
the relationship between them, in other words their descent from a 
common ancestor, is based on the characteristics they share, or, to use 
a technical term, their zsoglosses. The existence of common characteris- 
tics in the dialects of the various regions, sometimes bordering one 
another - sometimes not, is conveyed by a line drawn on the map to 
circumscribe all those regions with the same characteristic. Such a line 
is referred to as an zsogloss. However, the existence of the same charac- 
teristics in two dialects is not always proof ofa genetic relationship and, 
from a methodological perspective, not all common characteristics are 
of equal value in demonstrating such a relationship. First of all, such 
common characteristics may be the result of contact and reciprocal 
influence, of borrowing between dialects (what Brixhe [1990, 34 ] refers 
to as the “osmotic model”). For example, the Attic xvvayétns “hunter” 
is a borrowing from a Doric dialect, since it retains the long [a:] a, and 
should not be seen as evidence of a relationship between the Attic 
dialect and the Doric, from which it originates. 

Those common features of dialects which are not the result of bor- 
rowing and which might be interpreted as evidence of a common ongin 
fall into three categories: archaisms, selections, and innovations 
(Adrados 1952). Archaisms and selections (the selection made by a 
dialect between different forms available, e.g., Attic Ebv/Arc. ovv, Att. 
ueta/Aeol. med&) are not regarded as significant evidence of genetic 
relationship. On the other hand, common - not parallel and indepen- 
dent - innovations are a reliable indication that the dialects share a 
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common ancestor. The cluster *ns (*navoa) evolves in a different way 
in different dialects. In Lesbian the disappearance of the 7 is always fol- 
lowed by the creation ofa true diphthong (xatoa). A similar result can 
be seen in Elean and Cyrenaean, but only in word internal position, not 
in the final position. Thus despite the similarity of the final outcome, 
the innovation is the result of an independent, not a common, process, 
and cannot be seen as an example of genetic relationship between these 
dialects. On the other hand, the change of the verbal ending of the third 
person singular from the onginal -t1 (e.g., didwrt) to -ot (e.g., dt5wor) in 
certain dialects, e.g., in Ionic, Attic, and Arcadian, is a significant iso- 
gloss representing close relationship, which distinguishes these clearly 
from other dialects, e.g., the Doric group, which have retained the orig- 
inal form of the ending (i-e., -t1). 

As we said earlier, the first objective of classification is to define the 
dialect groups and their members in the classical period on the basis of 
the isoglosses they present. The prevalent view today is that there are 
four basic dialect groups: Attic-lonic, Arcado-Cypniot, Aeolic, and 
West Greek, which includes Doric and North-West Greek. Often, to 
distinguish them clearly from the western group, Arcado-Cypriot and 
Attic-Ionic are referred to as the eastern dialects. 

Attic and Ionic (Asia Minor, Euboea, the Cyclades) share many 
important isoglosses (see 111.3), such as: (a) the change of the [a:] a 
inherited from Indo-European into [e:] <n>, e.g., watne > wATHE (in 
Ionic this occurs also after [e] <e>, [i] <i>, [r] <e>, e.g., Att. 
xoea/lon. ywen); (b) early loss of the F (a sound referred to as waw, 
and, from the shape of the letter with which it is written, digamma; its 
phonetic value must have been that of bilabial consonant like the 
English was; (c) change of the ending -11 into -o1, e.g., di6wtt > Sidwor; 
(d) infinitive in -vau, e.g., 500-vau; (e) conditional conjunction ei; (f) 
modal particle &v. Arcadian and Cypriot (see 111.4) constitute a single 
group because, despite the significant distance between the two areas, 
they present striking linguistic similarities. Apart from the features c-f 
which they share with Attic-Ionic, they also have the preposition form 
mdc instead of modc, they use the dative with the prepositions dv and 
é& (e.g., Cypr. 2 ta Cau /Att. x tic yfic), and they have the middle past 
endings -tv (also tot), -vtv instead of -to, -vto (e.g., yévottu /Att. 
yévowto); the Arcadian dialect also presents a third person singular 
middle present ending in -tot (e.g., yevyntor/Att. yevytat). 

The western group (see 111.7) can be divided into two subsidiary cat- 
egories: Doric (Laconian, Messenian, Cretan, Cyrenaean, Heraclean, 


Rhodian and those of the other Dodecanese, the dialect of Melos, 
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Theran, Argolic, Cormthian, Megarian) and North-West dialects 
(Epirotan, Acarnanian, Aetolian, Locrian, Phocian, Elean). The group 
is generally distinguished by its conservative character: retention of the 
Indo-European 4, e.g., uatnQ; retention of the ending -t, e.g., didwtt; 
in the North-West dialects in particular the preposition év + accusative 
has the meaning of eic + accusative in the other dialects, e.g., ei tus év 
"Axagvaviav (= eis "Axagvaviav) éupardor éxi moAguont “if one invades 
Acarnania for war.” Depending on whether the compensatory length- 
ening results in open or close vaneties of vowels (one of the parameters 
we use to describe the articulation of vowels is the distance of the tongue 
from the palate and the opening of the mouth; thus, when the mouth is 
particularly wide open and the tongue is at a distance from the palate, 
e.g., [a] <a>, the vowels are of the open variety, while when the mouth 
is relatively less wide open and the tongue close to the palate, e.g., [i] 
<i>, the vowels are of the close variety), the western dialects are suscep- 
tible of further distinctions: (a) strict Doric (Laconian, Heraclean), 
when the compensatory lengthening results in open varieties of vowels 
([e:] = <n>, [9:] = <w>, e.g. *esme > Hi); (6) middle Doric (Rhodian, 
Argolic), when the first and second compensatory lengthening result in 
open varieties of vowels (*tons > twc) and the third compensatory 
lengthening and vowel contraction result in close varieties of vowels 
([e:] = et, [o:] = <ov>), and (c) mild Doric (Corinthian, North-West 
dialects), when the first and second compensatory lengthenings result 
in close varieties of vowels (*vOuove > vouovs). 

The Aeolic group (see 111.8) comprises the Boeotian dialect, the 
Thessalian, with its own internal distinctions (the dialect of the 
Pelasgiotis region: Larissa, Crannon, Scotussa; that of the Thessaliotis 
region: Cierlum and Pharsalus, and that of the Hestiaeotis region: 
Matropolis), and Lesbian. Despite having a number of basic features in 
common, such as the evolution of the old labio-velars into labials 
instead of dentals before short or long ¢ (e.g., *penk”e > néune “five”), 
the active perfect participle in -wv, -ovtoc (e.g., xatednrvOwv, 
xatehnavOovtoc/Att. xatekndvOws, xateAnAvOdtos), the use of the pat- 
ronymic adjective instead of the genitive of the father’s name (e.g., 
Méhavyeos TWWwvewos/Méravyeog Wuwveiov “Melanchros son of 
Pithoneios”), the members of the Aeolic group nonetheless present 
striking differences. Specifically, Lesbian presents many features bor- 
rowed from Ionic, while Thessalian and Boeotian present western 
Greek features (retention of the ending -t1, iagdc instead of iegdc, etc.) 
which are not seen in the other members of the Aeolic group. This is 
the reason why Buck, in his classic work on ancient Greek dialects 
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(1955, 9 ), placed the two latter dialects somewhere between the eastern 
and western group. 

From as early as the time of Hesiod (ca. 700 Bc) up until the time of 
Strabo (first century BC) ancient tradition insisted on a classification of 
the dialects into three basic groups: Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic. This 
same threefold division was also adopted by a number of scholars in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Ahrens 1839; Meister 
1882; Hoffmann 1891-8; Kretschmer 1909), although frequently they 
referred not to the Aeolic but to the Achaean (e.g., Hoffmann 1891-8) 
or central group (e.g., Thumb and Kieckers 1932), which was in turn 
sub-divided into northern Achaean (Boeotian, Thessalian, Lesbian) 
and southern Achaean (Arcadian and Cypriot). 

We now turn to the second question which has exercised scholars of 
the ancient Greek dialects, namely: is it possible to investigate the prehis- 
tory of the Greek dialects and the origin of their distribution in the histor- 
ical period on the basis of the state of the dialects in the first millennium 
BC? Is it possible to establish that the tribes and ethnic groups which 
settled in the Greek world and the dialects they spoke (whether all or only 
some of them) were already distinctly differentiated before their arrival in 
the Greek world, or did that differentiation occur following their settle- 
ment here (ifindeed the creation of the Greek language is associated with 
population movements of this kind)? The latter question in particular 
does not seem likely to be answered on the basis of the linguistic data 
available. Perhaps it will be enough if we can establish whether the dis- 
tinction between Arcado-Cypniot, Attic-Ionic, Aeolic, and Donc was 
already established or notin the second millennium Bc. Our views on the 
prehistory of the Greek dialects are influenced to a considerable extent 
by the evidence of Mycenaean, the language of the Linear B tablets. With 
which dialect or dialect family of the first millennium is Mycenaean most 
closely related? Finally, does Mycenaean have any direct linguistic 
(dialectal) descendant, or not? The truth is that it is hard to find agree- 
ment in any of these questions (see 11.15, 111.2, and 111.11 ). 

On the question of the arrival of the Greeks in the world they were 
to make their own, the traditional view (Kretschmer 1909, off.) con- 
ceived of three different waves of invaders. The first to appear were 
the Ionians, subsequently to be displaced - from everywhere except 
Attica - by a wave of Achaeans, who were later divided into southern! 
Achaeans (Arcadians, Cypriots) and northern Achaeans (Aeolians). 
The last to appear were the Dorians, whose coming is identified with 
the “return of the Heraclidae” in ancient literary tradition. 
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The first challenges to this theory were mounted in the 1950s, by 
Porzig (1954) and, above all, by Risch (1955). In his endeavor to arrive 
at even a relative chronology for the main Greek isoglosses, Risch 
observed that some of the earliest of them linked Attic-Ionic and 
Arcado-Cypriot instead of North-West Greek and Aeolic. He also 
arrived at the conclusion that the differences between the Attic-Ionic 
and the Arcado-Cypriot groups were relatively recent and that, conse- 
quently, these two dialect groups were not yet distinct in the second mil- 
lennium. At this early period the dialect division was between a 
southern Greek dialect group - that which later separated into Arcado- 
Cypriot and Attic-lonic, of which the isolated Arcadian dialect retains 
many features, while all the particularly Ionic characteristics are very 
recent — and a northern Greek group, which probably later gave rise to 
a western North Greek (Donc, North-West) and an eastern North Greek 
(Aeolic, or, more precisely, Thessalian and Lesbian; see also 111.11). 

We mentioned earlier that the Mycenaean data influence our views 
on the prehistory of the Greek dialects. It is true that, after forty years 
of research, we have still not established the precise dialect link 
between Mycenaean and the dialects of the first millennium. The most 
singular feature is that while in the first millennium Greek appears to 
be fragmented into a whole host of dialects, the Mycenaean evidence 
displays very little internal differentiation: dative singular -e1/-t, suffix - 
wo/-wa (onéguo/omégua), “Agtuyuc/”*Agteutc. Other features of 
Mycenaean which might serve as indicators of dialect classification are 
the active verbal ending -o, the middle voice ending -tou, the form of 
the preposition Evv, and the use of patronymic adjectives (see 111.2). 

The appearance of the ending -o indicates that in the thirteenth 
century BC Greek still manifested some form of dialect fragmentation 
and that there were at least two dialect groups: one which was the fore- 
runner of the western dialects, retaining the original form of the ending 
-tu (e.g., Si6wtt), and one which anticipated those dialects which 
changed -t into -ot (e.g., SiSwou). It is evident that Mycenaean is con- 
sistent with these latter, and that it is a non-Doric dialect. But which 
dialect of the first millennium was its descendant? The question has 
received numerous answers (for a general discussion of the problem, 
see Morpurgo Davies 1985, 96-8). The traditional view asserts a link 
between Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypniot (Ventris and Chadwick 1973; 
Ruijgh 1967; Lejeune 1972). According to Porzig and Risch (see above) 
very close links can be drawn between Mycenaean and the southern 
Greek group, the forerunner of Arcado-Cypriot and Attic-Ionic. It has 
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also been claimed that Mycenaean was an Aeolic dialect (Gallavotti 
1958), while more recently (Garcia Ram6n 1975) it has been maintained 
that all the Aeolic features are post-Mycenaean. According to other 
scholars, Mycenaean had no dialect descendants, principally because 
certain special features of Mycenaean are absent from the dialects 
which succeeded it. Finally, it has been claimed that Mycenaean was a 
form of common language - koine - which evolved from a proto-Aeolic 
dialect on the basis of some proto-Ionic substratum (Georgiev 1956). 

The very few dialect differentiations within Mycenaean - dative sin- 
gular -et/-t, suffix -wo/-ya (onéquo/onéqua), “Agtutcs/”Aotemis — have 
been interpreted by Risch (1966) as examples of two different dialects, 
the “standard” Mycenaean, which presents the forms: dative singular 
in -et, suffix -uo (onéguo), “Agtuucs, and the “special” Mycenaean, 
which has the forms: dative singular in -1, suffix -wa (oméqua),”"Aetentc, 
and is closer to the dialects of the first millennium Bc (see 111.2). 

Up until 1976 the traditional descent of the Dorians into Greece in 
the aftermath of the Trojan War was regarded as a historical fact. The 
evidence of Mycenaean, which was, as we stated earlier, a non-Doric 
dialect, served to confirm this view. However, the distinction between 
“standard” and “special” Mycenaean was seen by Chadwick (1976) as 
evidence of social differentiation among Mycenaean speakers. He 
maintained that it reflected a division between an upper class, which 
used standard Mycenaean, and a lower class, which used special 
Mycenaean, and which was made up of none other than the Dorians. 
In Chadwick’s view, then, there was never any Dorian descent into 
Greece. For him, all the Doric dialects were the offspring of special 
Mycenaean, the linguistic variety of the lower (Dorian) class. 

To conclude: the wealth of dialects of the classical period has been 
classified in different ways at different times, owing to the complicated 
distribution of the isoglosses. However, the prevailing view is that they 
can all be classified into four large dialect groups. Nevertheless, it would 
be dangerous to attempt to impose our linguistic map of the first millen- 
nium on to the facts of the second millennium. The desire to draw the 
linguistic portrait of the second millennium has led to the formulation 
of numerous theories, several of which are associated with historical 
assumptions concerning the movements of the various Greek tribes and 
groups. For the time being, however, the available linguistic evidence 1s 
not sufficient to reconstruct the linguistic map of the early periods, far 
less to draw conclusions about populatiou movements at that time. 


g Mycenaean Greek 


+J. CHADWICK 


It has long been known that Greek is one of the ancient languages 
which make up the world’s largest linguistic family. This is known as 
Indo-European (see I1.1-11.4), since its speakers even in antiquity were 
found spread from India to the furthest west of Europe, and they have 
since extended to Amenica, Africa, and Australasia. Comparison of the 
earliest forms of these languages has allowed experts to form an approx- 
imate idea of the unattested parent language from which they are all 
ultimately derived. It was thus possible to reconstruct some of the 
stages by which this hypothetical Indo-European language developed 
to the forms of Greek as known from the most ancient alphabetic 
inscriptions of the eighth century BC (see 11.17). 

When in 1952 it was shown that an even earlier stage of Greek was 
recorded in the so-called Linear B script (see 11.15), it was possible to 
compare these reconstructions with the new evidence from the thir- 
teenth century Bc. The result was to confirm that a language more 
archaic than that of Homer (see 111.9), but showing many of the idio- 
syncrasies of Greek, was already spoken in the palaces of the 
Mycenaean age. The sites for which this is true are Cnossus (which may 
be of fourteenth century date) and Chania in Crete, Pylos, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns in the Peloponnese, and Thebes in Central Greece. So far 
there is no evidence of its extension to the north, nor to any of the other 
islands, but this may be due to the chance of preservation. Inscribed 
jars have been found at other places, but these probably represent 
exports and cannot prove that the language was spoken where they 
were found. Almost all the texts are on clay tablets which were acciden- 
tally baked by fires which destroyed the buildings where they were 
kept. They survive largely in damaged condition and broken into 
pieces. They seem to have been used exclusively by the palace admin- 
istration for temporary records of persons and commodities. The 
restricted nature of their contents thus prevents us from forming more 
than a partial view of the language at this date. 
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A more troublesome obstacle, however, is the nature of the script 
(see 11.15, 111.11). The incomplete system of spelling was evidently 
enough for its users to read back what they had written; for us, more 
than three thousand years later and with no other knowledge of the 
spoken language, it is an almost insuperable obstacle, and means that 
some problems cannot be resolved and the solutions which are offered 
are probable rather than certain. This account therefore will ignore the 
most difficult and disputed areas and concentrate on the relatively 
certain facts. 

The reconstruction of the spoken forms from the skeleton spellings 
can be attempted in two ways. In some cases we are able to reconstruct 
the pre-Greek form of a word or an inflectional sufhx by the study of 
other ancient languages such as Sanskrit and Latin. Thus we know that 
the ancestral form of the enclitic connective te must have been *e in 
order to account for the parallel forms of the other languages. On the 
other hand we have the evidence of alphabetic Greek from the late 
eighth to the third centuries Bc, which shows a wide diversity of 
dialects in use in different parts of the Greek world. A standard form of 
the language hardly existed before the third century Bc. From the 
different dialect forms it is possible to infer the ancestral form which 
must have existed at an earlier stage. For instance, Attic xdg0¢, Ionic 
xoveoc, and Doric x@eo¢ “boy” can all be explained as descended from 
an earlier *xdQF oc (where F has the value of English w). Attic eipi and 
Doric ji can be traced back to an earlier *éoui, the [s] <o> of which 
survives in the third person éoti. By similar means it is often possible to 
reconstruct the Mycenaean forms: ko-wo will stand for /korwos/, 
exactly the same form as the proposed xdef oc. (On the system of nota- 
tion of Linear B signs and the reconstructed forms see 11.15.) 

It is highly probable, though not completely proved, that the most 
characteristic change of the Attic and Ionic dialects (see 111.3), the 
replacement of [a:] & by the sound which was written as <n>, took 
place shortly before the alphabetic period. It is therefore not to be 
expected in Greek of the second millennium sc. Thus all feminine 
nouns of the first declension end in -a, none in -y: ko-wa = /korwa/ = 
“oon “girl.” 

Vowel contraction is also a comparatively late development, and 
Mycenaean always shows uncontracted forms. For instance, it writes 
do-e-ro = /doelos/ for 500A0¢ “slave,” e-ke-e = /hekheen/ for the infinitive 
tyeuv “to have.” In some cases we know that the vowels were originally 
separated by an aspirate, the relic of intervocalic -s-: so pa-we-d, = 
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[pharweha/ = pagea (plural of paeos “cloth”), later paon. The aspirate 
can only be noted in the script before a, so it is likely that the other 
words quoted really stand for /dohelos/ and /hekhehen/. This seems to 
prove that the rule of Classical Greek, that aspirates cannot stand in 
adjacent syllables, had not yet begun to operate. Where the vowels only 
came into contact due to the loss of the semivowel represented by F 
(digamma), Mycenaean always preserves the original sound: plural ka- 
he-we = [khalkéwes/ = yoadxt\¢ “coppersmiths.” 

The initial aspirate seems to have been preserved, though only rarely 
noted by the script: a,-te-ro = /hateron/ ~ étegov “other” (a vowel 
change peculiar to Attic and Ionic). Thus we believe that o-te represents 
fhote/ = te “when.” It is unclear what is the force of initial jo- alternat- 
ing in spelling with o- in a word apparently equivalent to /ho-/, where 
later Greek uses we. 

All alphabetic dialects eliminated the inherited series of conso- 
nants called labio-velars, that is to say, velar stops accompanied by lip- 
rounding; but since their reflexes are not exactly the same in all dialects, 
it could be inferred that they had existed in proto-Greek. We now 
believe that the Linear B signs transcribed as q- represent these sounds, 
which may be plain, aspirated, or voiced, k”, k”A or g”. In most environ- 
ments the later reflex is labial <x @ B>, but in some cases dental <t 0 
6>. Thus qa-si-re-u = /g”asileus/ = Baowets “king,” a,-te-j0-go = 
/Aithiyok”’s/ = Ai®tow “Ethiopian,” go-u-ko-ro = /g’oukoloi/ = Bovxddor 
“oxherds,” ge = /k”e/ = te “and,” ge-to-ro-po-pi = /k”etropopphi/ ~ 
tetoamoot “animals.” 

The same signs are used for words in which a velar was followed by 
a labial semivowel: 7-go = /hikkwoi/ = inxzou “horses,” where the parallels 
of Latin equus and Sanskrit afvah confirm the origin and explain the 
doubling of the x. However, if the word contains two of these sounds 
they may interfere, causing the first to change to a labial: 1-po-po-qo = 
[hippophorg™oihi/ ~ inxoqogoior “horse-keepers, dat.,” and a man’s 
name is spelled both ge-re-qo-ta and pe-re-qo-ta = /K*éle- or Péle- 
k*hontas/ ~ Tydegovtns. The labial treatment is found in Aeolic; 
[Indevc may be shortened from a name beginning ITnAc-. 

It is believed that Indo-European had a series of voiced aspirated 
stops which are preserved in Sanskrit: bh, dh, gh. All later Greek 
dialects show these sounds unvoiced: [ph th kh] <@ 8 x>. Since a 
single series of Linear B signs represents plain, aspirated or voiced 
stops, it is impossible to verify whether this change had taken place in 
two of the three series; but the separate signs for ¢- and d- show that in 
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this case the reflex was unvoiced: te-ke = /théke/ ~ éOnxe (cf. Skt. 
dadhami ~ tiOynu “to set, put, place”), tu-ka-te = /thugatér/ = Ovyatyo 
“daughter,” cf. Skt. duhitdr-. Itis therefore probable that bh and gh had 
also become ph and kA (the classical values of the letters @ and y; see 
IV .2). 


Grammar 


The main inflectional types of noun can be exemplified from 
Mycenaean, and there is no reason to suppose that the inflections were 
very different from other early forms of Greek, though many features are 
concealed by the incomplete script. In the a-stems only the genitive and 
dative plural show clear terminations: ko-wa might stand for nominative 
-a, accusative -av, genitive -ac, dative -a, nominative plural -a, accusa- 
tive -a(v)c¢. The genitive plural in -a-o = /-ahon/ = -dwv (later -@v); dative 
-a-t = /-ahi/ ~ -you with -o- restored, later -ouc. There is also a form 
-a-pi = /-aphi/ ~ Homeric -yngu; on the value of these forms see below. 
It is possible to prove that the nominative plural was really in /-ai/, not 
/-As/ as other languages suggest, because of rare spellings such as dz-pte- 
ra, = /diphtherai/ = dupOégau “prepared hides,” since ra, always indi- 
cates a diphthong in /-ai/. There is a dual number which is surprisingly 
-o, probably representing /-6/, cf. Attic article tw. The masculine a- 
stems follow the inflection of the feminines, except that the genitive sin- 
gular is in -a-o = /-40/ = Homeric -ao. The nominative singular probably 
already had the ending /-s/, but this cannot be proved. 

Similarly the o-stems can for the most part only be reconstructed by 
the comparison of later forms. The genitive singular is in -o-jo = /-oyyo/ 
(from *-osyo) = Hom. -ovo. The dative plural is in -o-z, probably = 
/-oihi/, later -ovot with -o- restored. But there is another form which 1s 
written -o, probably here standing for /-ois/. 

The consonant stems are a little easier to reconstruct. The final con- 
sonant of the nominative is usually left unwritten, but there are rare 
spellings such as ka-ra-te-ra probably standing for /kratér/ = xoathe 
“mixing vessel.” The accusative ends in -a: pe-re-u-ro-na(-de) = 
/Pleurona(-de)/ = Mievedva. The genitive in -o = /-0s/: po-me-no = /poi- 
menos/ = mowévoc “herdsman.” The dative is occasionally in -2 repre- 
senting the normal classical form, but is much more often in -e, which 
probably stands for /-ei/, the inherited termination which was lost from 
later Greek. In the plural -e = /-es/, accusative -a = /-as/, genitive -o = 
/-6n/, dative -si = /-si/ as in Classical Greek. But there is also a form in -p! 
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= /-phi/ which contrary to Homeric usage is added directly to the stem; 
e.g., po-pt = /popphi/ from /*pod-phi/ “with feet,” o-ru-pi = /korup- 
phi/ from /*koruth-phi/ = xogv6- “with helmets.” The stems in -evc are 
well represented; here the stem when followed by a vowel was originally 
_f- as 1-je-re-u = [hiyereus/ = tegevc “priest,” genitive i-je-re-wo = /hiye- 
rewos/ = iegéwe, dative plural ka-ke-u-si = /khalkeusi/ = yadxetou. 

The value of the termination /-phi/ has been much disputed. In 
Homer -t serves as an alternative form for both genitive and dative, sin- 
gular as well as plural; but the corresponding form of Sanskrit -bhzh is 
restricted to the instrumental plural. This is found equally in 
Mycenaean: a-ra-ru-ja a-ni-ja-pi = fararuyar haniaphi] ~ aeagviar 
fing. “equipped with bridles.” The Mycenaean termination does 
appear normally to be used in the singular. It is therefore possible that 
a separate case-form for the instrumental singular existed at this date, 
and had not yet been replaced by the dative endings. If so, the interpre- 
tation of these endings as datives is incorrect. Likewise the locative, 
which appears in Classical Greek only in occasional forms such as oixot 
“at home” may well have existed in regular use but concealed by the 
script. Thus e.g., pu-ro may stand for locative /Puloi/ “at Pylos.” 

The comparative of adjectives does not show the termination -tegoc, 
but only the archaic type found in classical peiGwv “bigger,” édacowv 
“smaller,” etc. However the inflection shows no trace of the Classical -v-, 
so the ending is presumably /-ds/ and the inflected forms have plural 
-0-e, neuter -o-a, = /-ohes, -oha/, the origin of contracted Attic forms 
such as weiGous, weiCw. A similar declension is found in the perfect par- 
ticle active, the termination of which was originally /-wos, -wohes/: e.g., 
neuter plural a-ra-ru-wo-a, ~ agQagota. “joined closely together.” The 
feminine a-ra-ru-ja agrees exactly with Classical deaguvici. The 
numeral “one” was known to be originally a stem in -m-, which was 
replaced in the later inflection by -7-; eis < /*sem-s/, Mycenaean dative 
e-me = /hemei/ ~~ évi. Other numerals are rare, since there is a numeni- 
cal system in the script, but dwo is used = /dwo/ ~ 500 “two” (cf. 
dwdexc. “twelve”), and an instrumental du-wo-u-pr. 

Verbal forms are rare apart from participles, but there is enough evi- 
dence to show that four tenses were in use (present, future, aorist, and 
perfect) and two voices (active and medio-passive). There are no forms 
showing the specific features of the classical future or aorist passive; the 
suffix -6n- may be a later innovation. Middle forms sometimes appear 
to have passive force: ze-so-me-no = /dzessomendoi/ = (dAeipatt) 
Cecouévw “for unguent which is to be boiled,” 1.e., made by boiling. 
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There are no forms of the finite verb other than third persons: e¢-ke, 
e-ko-st = /hekhei, hekhonsi/ ~ éye. “has,” éyovou “have, pl.,” pa-si = 
/phasi/ ~ @yoi “say, pl.,” e-e-se = /ehensi/ =~ eioi. Future: do-se, do-so-si 
= /dosei, dosonsi/ ~ dace, dSooovor “will give, sing./pl.” Aorist: e-re- 
u-te-ro-se = /eleutherdse/ ~ jAevOéqwoe “set free, sing.,” te-ke = /théke/ 
= €Onxe. 

There is no certain example of the augment, and past tenses are reg- 
ularly unaugmented, but a-pe-do-ke may be /ap-edoke/ = aé5wxe. The 
perfect active is only found in participles, as a-ra-ru-ja (see above), te- 
tu-ko-wo-a, = /tetukhwoha/ ~ tetevyota “to make, build.” 

In the medio-passive the present and perfect show the endings -to = 
/-toi, -ntoi/ which are later found only in Arcadian and Cypnit dialects 
(see 111.1, 111.4): e-u-ke-to = /eukhetoi/ ~ evyetan, e-pr-de-da-to = /epi- 
dedastoi/ from datéouat “to divide.” Aorist de-ka-sa-to = /deksato/ ~ 
ed€Eato “accepted, received.” 

The infinitive shows a hitherto unattested form: e-ke-e = /hekhehen/ 
= éyewv. The termination was probably orginally *-sen. Middle partici- 
ples are formed in -me-no: de-de-me-no = /[dedemend/ = dedeuévw (dual, 
from d€w “to bind, tie”). 


Vocabulary 


The most striking feature of Mycenaean is the coincidence of its vocab- 
ulary with later Greek. There are of course plenty of exceptions; but the 
majority of words which can be identified show roots or forms which 
are specific to Greek. E.g., ga-st-re-u = /g”asileus/ = Baotietc, pa-ka-na 
= paoyava “swords,” pe-ru-si-nu-wo = /perusinwon/ ~ nequowov “of 
last year,” wa-na-ka = /wanaks/ ~ dvaé, re-u-ko = /leukos/ = Kevx0oc 
“white,” sz-to = ottoc “grain,” wo-t-ko-de = /woikon-de/ ~ oixovde “to 
one’s home,” a-pi-po-re-we = /amphiphoréwes/ plural of Hom. 
e&upupogets “amphora.” It is notable that some words known to have 
been borrowed from Semitic languages are present, so they cannot 
belong to the period of Phoenician influence in the archaic period: ku- 
ru-so = /khriisos/ = yovodg “gold,” sa-sa-ma = /sasama/ = onooc 
“sesame,” ki-to = /khiton/ = yitwv “tunic” (see v.1). So too are plant 
names indigenous to the region: se-rt-no = /selinon/ = oé\vov “celery,” 
hu-pa-ri-se-ja = [kuparisseya/ ~ xunagicowa “of cypress-wood,” ko-r7- 
a,-da-na = [korihadna?/ ~ xogiavva, xogiavdgov “coriander,” ma-ra- 
tu-wo = /marathwon| ~ waeabov, ua4ea8eov “fennel.” 
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The formation of compounds is also distinctively Greek. Negative 
adjectives are formed with the prefix a- (e.g., a-ki-ti-to = /aktiton/ con- 
trasted with k2-te-me-na = /ktimena/, cf. xtiCw “to build,” a-ta-ra-si-jo = 
Jatalasiyoi/ “men without a ¢a-ra-st-ja portion of raw material to work 
on.” Formations in -wo-ko represent later -Fogydc, -ovoyoc: ku-ru-so- 
wo-ko = yovooveyds “goldsmith.” Compound proper names are 
common: e.g., a-pi-do-ro = "Auptidweos, e-ke-da-mo ~ EyéSnuos, ma- 
na-si-we-ko ~ Mvnoteoyoc, a-ka-sa-no ~ ’AErvwo. 

On the other hand there are certainly words present in Mycenaean 
which seem to have no continuation into later Greek. For instance, it 
has been possible to determine the meaning of pa-ta-ja as “javelins,” 
but there is no later form corresponding to this. There are also clear 
cases where the meaning of the word has changed after the Mycenaean 
period. qa-st-re-u is certainly the ancestor of Baovhevc, but in sense it 
appears to be a general term for “chief,” and can be used of the leader 
ofa community of bronzesmiths. a-mo-ta = /harmota/ is the same word 
as classical Gouata, but, as the accompanying pictogram shows, means 
“wheels,” not “chariots”; the word for “chariot” is a derivative of the 
word for “horse,” -qz-7a = /hikkwiya/ ~ *inmia. 


Dialect 


The relationship between Mycenaean and the classical dialects is par- 
ticularly hard to define for a variety of reasons (see also 111.1). Many of 
the important diagnostic features are either absent from our limited 
texts or concealed by the deficient script. For instance, there is no 
certain example of an athematic infinitive, so we cannot tell if the dialect 
belongs to the type which in later Greek has the suffix -vau or that with 
the suffix -ev. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the dialect at all the different 
sites; the same forms appear to be used throughout the area. This con- 
trasts strongly with the position in classical Greece at any time down 
to the third century Bc. Where differences appear they are not limited 
to any one site or area. Cnossus uses the form a-pi-po-re-we = 
aupupogtiFes, Mycenae a-po-re-we = GuogijFes. The dative singular of 
consonant stems in -2 is more frequent at Mycenae, but is also found 
at Pylos and Thebes. The normal treatment of ¢ <t> before the suffix 
tog is to change to s <o>, €.g., ko-ri-st-jo as the adjective from the place 
name ko-ri-to, probably = Koguv8oc; but t sometimes survives intact as 
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mi-ra-ti-ja = [Milatiyai/ “women of Midntos.” So in other situations we 
have always -sz in the third person plural of the present tense, but fz sur- 
vives in names such as ta-tt-qo-we-u = /Statig”oeus/ ~ *ZtyorBoevc. 

Some attempt has been made therefore to distinguish two dialects, 
used simultaneously at the same site, and perhaps representing some 
mixture of populations or social classes. Until we have much more 
material, we cannot hope to solve all these problems. But we can 
discern the broad lines. 

The most important fact is that Mycenaean cannot be the parent of 
all the later dialects. We know that the orginal ending of the third 
person plural of the verb was in *-onti, as is evident from comparative 
evidence, and this is preserved by the classical dialects of the Doric type 
as -ovtt. But other dialects such as Attic, Ionic (see 111.3), and Arcadian 
(see 111.4) changed the -é2 to -sz, with subsequent modifications of the 
preceding sounds: Att.-Ion. -ovot, Lesb. -ouot, Arc. -ovor. Here we can 
firmly assign Myceanaean to the second type, since it always has -o-s7, 
probably representing the same form as Arcadian. This and simular 
facts prove that the ancestor of the Doric dialect must have been in exis- 
tence at the time of the Mycenaean texts, though we have no means of 
establishing where it was spoken. 

On the other hand many of the familiar changes of Classical Attic are 
absent. The preservation of a is to be expected, since we believe this is 
a relatively late development, taking place shortly before the alphabetic 
period. The absence of vowel contraction also gives the words an unfa- 
miliar look. 

But a further complication is that we do not know the details of the 
division of the parent form of Greek into the later dialects. It is custo- 
mary to group the classical dialects into four main divisions (see 11.1, 
111.3-8): West Greek (or Doric; see 111.7), Aeolic (including Boeotian, 
Thessalian, and Lesbian; see 111.8), Attic-Ionic (see 11.3), and Arcado- 
Cypriot (see 111.4). The last group is not well known, but the similar- 
ities between the dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus prove that they are 
relics of an earlier and more widespread dialect (see 111.4). There 1s 
good reason to believe that this was a form of Mycenaean, but it must 
be admitted that not all the features common to Arcadian and Cypriot 
appear in Mycenaean. Nonetheless, it is generally agreed that this is the 
type of Greek of classical times which comes closest to what we can 
reconstruct for Mycenaean. 
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Selection of texts 


Cnossus 

[3] Ca 895 

j-qo FEMALE HORSES 5 MALE HORSES 4 po-ro MALE HORSES [ 
o-no FEMALE HORSES 3 po-ro HORSES 2 MALE HORSES 4[ 


j-go = hikkwo1 = ixxot 
po-ro = poloi = n@Aor 
o-no = OvoL 


[2] V 52 


a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja 1 u[ 

e-nu-wa-ri-jo 1 pa-ja-wo-ne 1 po-se-da[-o-ne 
-Adcva Motvig 1 }[ 

"Evvaiio 1 Mao wver 1 Mocevda[ over 


Pylos 
(3] Ta 711.1 
o-wi-de pu,-ke-qi-ri o-te wa-na-ka te-ke au-ke-wa da-mo-ko-ro 


ic elde DuyéBaus Ste GvaE ZOnxe Adyéav Snpwoxdgov (?) 


As follows Phygebris inspected when the king made Augeas damokoros. 


[4] Aa 62 
me-re-ti-n-ja WOMEN 7 ko-wa 10 ko-wo 6 
wehetQLOL TYNAIKES 7 x0QF at 10 xdeF ot 6 


7 corn-grinding women (cf. Homeric dAetgis), 10 girls, 6 boys. 


[5] Un 267 


0-do-ke a-ko-so-ta 

tu-we-ta a-re-pa-Z0-0 

tu-we-a a-re-pa-te 

z€-SO-me-no 

ko-ri-a,-da-na CONDIMENT 6 

ku-pa-ro, CONDIMENT 6 (unknown) 16 
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KA + PO2T 5 WINE 20 ME 2 
WOOL 2 WINE 2 


As follows Alxoitas (?) gave to Thyestes the unguent-boiler spices for the 
boiling of oil: coriander, cyperus, (unknown), fruit, wine, honey, wool, wine. 


[6] Vn 10 

o-di-do-si du-ru-to-mo ds Sidovor SovTOLOL 

a-mo-te-jo-na- de e-pi-pu-ta 50 Gopnoter@va-de° Eximuta 50 

a-ko-so-ne-qge 50 cKEOvES te 5O 

to-sa-de ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro a-ko-so-ne tooaade Aovoiw &yow 
GEOVES 

100 to-sa-de e-pi-pu-ta 100 100 tooadde Exig~uta 100 


As follows the woodcutters will supply to the wheelwnght’s workshop: 50 
saplings and 50 poles. So much in the territory of Lousos: 100 poles, 100 sap- 
lings. 


3 Ionic and Attic" 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Ionic-Attic dialect group 


The identification of the differences among dialects and their 
classification into groups on the basis of certain characteristics - 
whether we are dealing with ancient Greek dialects or those of other 
languages — 1s above all a theoretical construction, one which involves 
a number of subjective elements; the dialect features which are isolated 
and emphasized will differ significantly from scholar to scholar. The 
combined study of two dialects, Ionic (with its varieties) and Attic, pre- 
supposes the recognition of certain features, those which each individ- 
ual scholar views as significant, which will allow us to distinguish, up 
to a certain point, this group from others. However, it is evident that in 
language there are no watertight compartments, that some of the fea- 
tures of a particular dialect do not characterize the group as a whole, 
while many of these features are also encountered in other Greek 
dialects which do not belong to the same group (see 111.1). Therefore, 
whether we distinguish within the Ionic-Attic dialect group two, three, 
four or even more variants or dialects is a more or less subjective issue, 
and the distinctions we make will inevitably be artificial ones. The 
process of rigid classification no longer serves any useful academic 
purpose and certainly bears little relation to the linguistic situation of 
antiquity or the view which the native speakers and grammarians of the 
time took of this situation, their opinions differing, as is only natural, 
from age to age. We shall therefore avoid such distinctions here and 
confine our description to the features of the group by geographical 
region, without this entailing any particular dialect classification. 


* The dialect forms of Ionic are accented conventionally in accordance with the rules of 
the Attic dialect, except, naturally, for those cases where phonetic or morphological 
problems make the proper accent uncertain. As a working rule, as Ionic is a psilotic 


dialect, no spiritus asper is used here in quoting Ionic dialectal forms. 
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1.1 The geographical region 


As we would expect from such an extensive region, the Ionian world 
presented a broad variety of dialects. Vanants of Ionic were spoken 
along the coast of Asia Minor, on most of the islands of the Aegean (with 
the exception of Cythera, Crete, Melos, Thera and the south-eastern 
Dodecanese) and in their colonies. The metropolitan - in the broadest 
sense of the word - region can be broadly represented as a zone which, 
during the pre-classical period, extended north of the Doric zone (from 
the Peloponnese, Crete, Rhodes, and Cos as far as Caria) and to the 
south of the Aeolic zone (from Boeotia and Thessaly to Lesbos and 
Smyrna). By the time of Herodotus the Ionic dialect had already spread 
to the north and south of this area, from Smyrna, formerly an Aeolic city, 
to Halicarnassus, originally Doric. Ionian colonies were numerous in 
Chalcidice and along the northern coastline of Aegean Thrace, the 
Propontis, the Euxine, Magna Graecia and Sicily, Galatia, or on the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The Attic dialect, on the other hand, was spoken in the compara- 
tively limited geographical area from which it took its name, and in the 
Athenian colonies (e.g., Lemnos, Sigeum, Amphipolis). The synoe- 
cism of townships celebrated in myth as the work of Theseus, and the 
existence of a single political center in Attica, Athens, can only have 
assisted the homogenization of the dialect, in the written language at 
least. The city’s political system and economic prosperity, which 
created more opportunities for education (and therefore a better stan- 
dard of schooling) also played a significant role in reducing illiteracy 
(see 11.22), and thereby led to the use of writing by broader sections of 
the population. At the same time the settlement in Attica of large 
numbers of foreigners in the sixth and, even more so, the fifth century 
BC also had both direct and indirect - and long-term rather than short- 
term - effects on the evolution of the Attic dialect: on the one hand the 
cultivation of the dialect by the non-Athenian intellectuals who were 
using it as their medium for teaching and writing; on the other the dis- 
semination of non-Attic features, for the most part lexical, through the 
presence of foreigners, metics, or slaves - features which were to a 
greater or lesser extent assimilated by the lower classes of the Attica 
region. 
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2 Thescript 


2.1 The alphabets 


Herodotus attributed the reform of the Phoenician “alphabet” to the 
lonians (Heubeck 1979, 105-9; see also 11.17 and 11.18). The main fea- 
tures of the alphabets of the Ionian Dodecapolis (Jeffery 1990, 325-45) 
are the use of the letter H to render [e:] (and, by analogy, of the letter Q 
to render [9:]), as well as the use of = for [ks], Y for [ps] and of T 
(sampt) for [ts] (Brixhe 1982, 216 ff. and 11.18 in this volume). 

For the alphabets of the Aegean islands (Jeffery 1990, 289-308) we 
note that in the alphabet of Paros and its colony, Thasos, [o] is rendered 
by the letter Q and [9:] by the letter O: e.g. Ajuntews hwews (= 
Anunteos hogos), mwheoc (= moAEWs). 

In the alphabet of Euboea and its colonies (Jeffery 1990, 79-89) [x] 
is rendered by J (and its variants) and [ks] by the graphemes +, X (and 
variants). 

The old alphabet of Attica appears to have been influenced origi- 
nally by the alphabets of Aegina and Euboea (Jeffery 1990, 66-78). It 
was used until the end of the fifth century Bc. In 403/2, following the 
devastating defeat in the Peloponnesian War and the restoration of 
democracy, the Athenians voted to abandon the old Attic alphabet and 
to introduce a standardized variant of the eastern Ionic alphabet. In the 
words of Theopompus, tovs dé ’AOnvaious énetoe yQrjoOat toic tHV 
‘Tovwv yocoupaow ’Agyivos 6 "AOnvatoc, éxi dexovtos Etxieidov (“In 
the archonship of Euclides Archinus the Athenian persuaded the 
Athenians to use the alphabet of the Ionians,” Souda, s.v. Zapiwv 6 
dfjoc; see Threatte 1980, 26-51). Apparently some thirty years later the 
same alphabet was introduced to Boeotia (Vottéro 1996), having been 
adopted perhaps a little earlier in Macedonia, and went on during the 
course of the fourth century to displace the local alphabets throughout 
the whole Greek-speaking world. Henceforth the Ionic alphabet, inex- 
tricably linked with Koine, was to be the main instrument in the 
Hellenization of those speaking other languages, or, at the very least, the 
medium in which they would write their own languages, for as long as 
the Greek script - and through it Greek cultural models - continued to 
bea sign of social status. 
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2.2 The spread of writing 


It has to be emphasized that according to all the evidence - principally 
the number of inscriptions which have been found - the civilization of 
Athens was, above all others, a “civilization of writing,” well before this 
phenomenon began, in the Hellenistic period, to characterize the 
whole Greek-speaking world. It is evident that this is related to the 
Athenian political system: from as early as the time of Solon, but mainly 
from the time of Cleisthenes, political changes are accompanied — and 
this is, of course, no coincidence - by an increase in the number of 
inscriptions. This rise is seen not only in the number of official texts, 
most of which are addressed to the citizens of Athens, but also in the 
number of texts of a purely private character, on vases and funerary 
monuments (cf. Teodorsson 1974, 29-32). If the use of writing is now so 
widespread, this must be at least partly a result of the role of the school 
in the society in question; it is obvious that there will have been social 
differences in the type and duration of education provided (cf. Plato, 
Protagoras 326c: Maduota dé Svvavtat ol TAOVOLWTATOL xXaL OL TOUTWY 
vieic, Mowiaitata eic Sidacxdhwv tis NAtxiag aoeEduEevor Gortiay, 
optaitata arakAattrovtat “And the most able are the wealthiest. Their 
sons begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from it at the latest,” 
trans. W. R. M. Lamb). However, despite these social differences it 1s 
clear that literacy was far more common in athens than in other Greek- 
speaking regions from as early as the archaic period, but much more so 
in classical times (see also 11.20, 11.22, VIII.1). 


3 The sources 


3.1 Literature 


The Ionic dialect served as the basis for the creation of certain lan- 
guages, to some extent artificial, which constituted the characteristic 
medium of expression for each of the various literary genres in ancient 
Greece (see VII.A.1, VII.A.2). This is the case for both epic and lync 
poetry (mainly elegiac and iambic). From the fifth century Bc Attic was 
the primary dialect for the composition of drama, at least for the dia- 
logue, which gradually came to dominate as the role of the chorus 
diminished. 

Ionic was the first and most widespread of the languages used by 
writers of prose (Meillet 1975, 218-34). It was one of the most refined 
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manifestations of Ionian civilization, already highly evolved in the 
Archaic period; Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes it as “clear and 
accessible, pure and concise” (oaqi xai xo, xa8aoav xai 
ovvtovov). It is first and foremost the language of philosophical 
thought, but also of science — of medicine, for example: Hippocrates of 
Cos, writing in the fifth century Bc, does not employ Doric, but “uses 
pure Ionic” (axgatw tH “1dd. xofjta1); as do his successors, the physi- 
cians of the schools of Cos and Cnidus (see v11.B.7). Ionic was also the 
language of the historian, from as early as the time of Hecataeus of 
Miletus; Thucydides shows unmistakable traces of this influence. 
Attic, on the other hand, occupies an arena which seems to have been 
alien to Ionian thought - that of rhetorical discourse. From the fifth 
century BC onwards Attic became the dialect of all educated speakers 
of Greek, gradually supplanting all other dialects in prose. Yet this was 
not the old dialect form of Attic, but a simpler one, which owed a great 
deal to the Ionic dialect: the Koine (see tv .6-8). 


3.2 Inscriptions 


Despite the existence of many important early texts, Ionic remains the 
least studied of all the ancient Greek dialects. However, for purely his- 
torical - and perhaps also linguistic - reasons, the influence of Attic on 
Ionic is apparent, and of some importance, in certain regions, especially 
the colonies, from as early as the fifth century Bc (see Panayotou 1990 


for Chalcidice). 


4 Language 


Herodotus (1.142, see Text [1]) identifies four different variants within 
the Ionic dialect: that of the Ionian cities of Caria, that of the Ionian 
cities of Lydia, of Samos and, finally, of Chios and Erythrae on the Asia 
Minor coast. None of these variants has left any trace in the written lan- 
guage; as far back as the archaic period there was most probably an 
Ionic Koine in written discourse, a language free of local idiosyncracies, 
based on the Ionic of the educated classes (Lépez Eire 1987, 166-7). 
In Attica the abundance (both in absolute terms and in comparison 
to other regions) of epigraphic material has permitted very minute lin- 
guistic analyses, mainly over the past twenty years; the purpose of these 
analyses has been to describe the evolution of the spoken language, as 
inferred from the “errors” in the written language, and to monitor the 
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manner in which the language evolved. It has become clear that there 
was more rapid evolution in the sociolects of the poorer classes, with 
slower, more conservative and relatively uniform evolution taking place 
in the sociolects of the more affluent, those who had spent more time at 
school and on whose speech and writing the corrective effect of educa- 
tion was thereby able to make a more enduring mark (see Teodorsson 
1974, 29-32 and elsewhere). 

The nature of Euboean Ionic was to some extent shaped by the 
influence of the Boeotian dialect, for both historical and geographical 
reasons; a much more decisive influence was exerted by Attic, but, for 
historical reasons, not until the end of the sixth century BC, when 
Euboea entered the Athenian sphere of influence. 


4.1 Phonetics and phonology 


The sub-system of vowels of the Ionic and Attic dialects, at least in clas- 
sical times, had not only short vowels but also eight long vowels: [a:], 
[o:], [o:], [uz], [y:], [u:], [ez], [e:]. This was due, in part, to such devel- 


opments as: 


e Raising of *[a:], whatever its origin, to [&:]: *ep"ansa > éqyva, 
Ion.-Att. Sfjpwos, vixn instead of the duoc, vixa of the other dialects; 
this was a process found only in the Ionic-Attic dialect. However, 
raising of this type was interrupted before the later compensatory 
lengthenings (i.e., the lengthening of a short vowel preceding a 
consonant cluster, following the simplification of the latter, as 
*bansans > naocas) and before the contractions a+e (of the type 
*timaete > tate). This [a:] continued to raise until it merged with 
the ancient /e:/in both dialects, but at a different period in different 
regions. 


In the Attic dialect alone there are two environments in which we find 
a “reversion” (known as Riickverwandlung) of this [&:] to [a:]: (a) fol- 
lowing [r], Att. jpéoa, redttw/Ion. huéen, renjoow (with the exception 
of the contraction [e], [a], acc. sing. *Ayjgea > mAjon). In chronolog)- 
cal terms this raising is earlier than the loss of the /w/ in the cluster [rw]: 
*korwa > lon. xoven/Att. xdQn; (b) following [i], [e] and the diphthongs 
with second element 2: Att. ’Aotiac, yeved /Ion. Aoting, yeven. 


e Fronting of /u:/ > /y:/ in Attic and in the Ionic of Asia Minor, and 
also in Euboea according to recent studies (see Méndez Dosuna 
1993, mainly 114 ff.). 


Ill.3 IONIC AND ATTIC 


¢ Monophthongization of /ai/ (regarded by some as a post-classical 


change; but see Teodorsson 1974, 97-101, 197) and the subsequent 
raising of the front vowels. 

The third compensatory lengthening, where the loss of the *w in the 
clusters [rw] and [nw] resulted (in Ionic, not Attic) in the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding short vowel: *ksenwos > Ion. Eeivoc/Att. Eévos, 
*korwos > Ion. xoteos/Att. x0Qgo¢. It must be emphasized that these 
developments are interrelated, in the sense that a change at one point 
triggered chain-effects throughout the phonological system (see 
more recently Horrocks 1997, 102 ff.). 


The following features are common to this dialect group: 


Quantitative metathesis (i.e., a reciprocal exchange in quantity 
between two vowels, one following the other) of the type vyds > 
vews, the effects of which have direct effects for morphology. 

In Ionia (and more rarely in Euboea) and in the respective colonies, 
the vowel sequences -ea, -ee:, -eo etc. could be used uncontracted in 
adjacent syllables, but not in Attic, where contraction was preferred: 
Jon. étea, Kadduxoateoc/Att. ety, Kaddrxeatous. 

In Ionia (and more rarely in other regions), as in the Doman cities of 
Asia Minor, the vowel clusters -eo- (more rarely -ao-) in adjacent syl- 
lables form a diphthong: ¢o > eu, ao > au; Oevyévys, Adixetpev/Att. 
Ocoyévys, Gdixodpev). 

A feature found almost exclusively in the ending - the position 
where the diphthongs of this type are preserved - is the monoph- 
thongization of /e:1/, /o:1/ and /a:i/; in Ionia and Attica the second 
element of the diphthong is lost, 1.e., /e:1/ > /e:/, /o:/ > /2:/, faa/ > /a:/ 
(graphemic neutralizations HI~H, QI~Q, AI~A respectively): tit 
oixiar > ti oixia, év Aiwi > év Aiw; in Euboea and its colonies, 
however (but also in Boeotian, in the North-West dialects, etc.) the 
first element of the diphthong is just shortened: /e:/ > /ei/, /9:1/ > 
/oi/, [anf > /ai/ (HI~EI, QI~OI, AI~AI respectively): tet otxier 
Ode, €v Aiou (dative singular). 

The early loss of aspiration is mainly a characteristic of Asia Minor 
(and also of the Aeolic and Doric of Asia Minor): igds, xatoneg, 
Tagyndwov. In Attica, however (and in some cases in Euboea, its col- 
onies, and in the Ionic-speaking islands of the Aegean), the aspira- 
tion survived until later: Att. OaoynAwwv, Acanthus Hiéedv, but 
‘Egdvacoa. During the second half of the fifth century Bc, however, 
orthographic variation perhaps indicates that “a change in the pho- 
netic quality of [h] was taking place” (‘Teodorsson 1974, 231) too. 
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¢ In Ionic, as in all the Greek dialects and sub-dialects (except those 


of Attica and Euboea) the cluster [-ss-] corresponds to [-tt-] in the 
two latter regions: Ion. moejoow, éoeoow, Odhacoa/Att. nedtto, 
go€ttw, OdAatta/Eub. xeyttw. In eastern Ionic also the cluster [rs] 
corresponds to the Attic and Euboean [rr]: Ion. dgonv, xeQodvycos/ 
Att. and Eub. coonv, yeoodvnoos. In both of these cases the Koine 
was to retain the Ionic forms. 

In Eretria and Oropus the voiceless [s] becomes voiced in an inter- 
vocalic position, and then became [r] (rhotacization); this is a rela- 
tively late feature (after the mid-fifth century BC): é61we dv/Att. dnwc 
dv, "Aotepiova/Att. "Aotepiowa. This feature is referred to also by 
Plato (Cratylus 434¢). 


4.2 Morphology 


e A characteristic which Ionic and Attic share with the so-called 


eastern dialects is the morphophonological transformation of *ti > 
52, e.g.in nouns, adverbs, verbs, numerals: Ion.-Att. etxoou, yegovoic, 
third person plural -ovow/Dor. Fixatt, Lac. yegovtia, NW Gk. third 
person plural -ovt, Vovt/Att. AVovoL(v). 

Mainly, in the Attic dialect we see the so-called nu-ephelkysticon in 
non-inflected words as well as in final morphemes of inflected 
words, when preceded by a short [e] or [1]: e.g. third person singu- 
lar -e or -ou, dative plural -ou, eyev, Ayouvow, non-inflected words 
like Euneoo8ev, eixoow. It is probable that Attica was the main center 
from which this feature spread to all the Greek-speaking regions 
from the fourth century Bc onwards. 

Ionic and Attic (and also Arcado-Cypriot) form the active present 
tense infinitive of athematic verbs with the ending -(€)vat, in con- 
trast to other dialects where the corresponding ending is -peval, 
-ev, -petv: e.g., Ion.-Att. eivat/Lesb. eupevat/Thess. eupev/Boeot. 
emev/ El., Lac. nuev/Rhod. nuetv. 

In Attic the distinction between singular, dual, and plural number 1s 
more frequent than in Ionic. The gradual abandonment of the dual 
number, in favor of the plural in the koine, must be related on the one 
hand to the role of Ionic in the evolution of the Koine, and on the 
other to the more general trend towards reduction of the suppletive 
forms and simplification of the inflectional system in the latter (see 
Appendix 111.1). 


111.3 IONIC AND ATTIC 
e 

e The tendency to create analogical forms in order to limit multiplic- 
ity of forms in examples with more than one stem (suppletion) is a 
feature most probably bequeathed to the Koine from Ionic: whereas 
Attic retained (in official texts at least) complex examples of the type 
oida, oi08a, oie, iopev etc., Ionic created the analogical forms oidacs, 
oidapyev, oldate. We should interpret in the same context the early 
examples in Ionia of verbs in -, for example, which are inflected as 
in the contracted verbs: 110, t\Geis etc. 


5 Attic, Ionic and Koine 


For reasons associated, initially at least, with the economic penetration 
and consequent military and, later, cultural dominance of Athens, the 
Attic dialect acquired great authority as the language of culture, thus 
displacing Ionic from the field of written prose. Yet the influence of 
Attic on Ionic was reciprocal: the many years of coexistence and the 
geographically extensive area of contact, the powerful influence of 
Ionian literature, all resulted in the penetration (or adoption) of a 
number of features from Ionic, which left their mark on the Koine in its 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. The Koine evolved in 
Athens on the basis ofa more conservative form of Attic, that of the edu- 
cated classes, with a number of Ionic features. As the medium of com- 
munication of the Macedonian and all the subsequent Hellenistic 
kingdoms Koine was to displace the local dialects from wnitten prose 
and also to have a substantial influence - varying in extent from place 
to place - on the spoken language. All the modern Greek dialects have 
their roots, to a greater or lesser extent, in the Koine (see Iv.6-1V.8). 


Selected Texts 
[1] Herodotus 1.142 Godley 


yAdooav S€ ob tHv adtyv ovtoL [sc. oi “Iwvec] vevouixact, GAAG TEdOMOUG 
téooegus magaywyéwv. Midntoc pwév avtéwv MEMTN xHEETAL MOALG MEDS 
ueoauBoinv, usta d¢ Mvoic te xai Moun. adtat peév év ti Kagin xatoixnvrar 
KATE TATA Srakeyouevar o—piar, aide Sé Ev TH Avdin, "Eqecos Kodtogav AgBedoc¢ 
Téwg Kaatouevai Pwxaa atta dé ai wdAtes thot mEdTEQOV hEeYBElonoL 
OMOhOYEOVOL KATH YAWGOAV OVSEV, OPiaL SE GUO*UWVEOVOL. ETL bE TOEIG UMOAOLTOL 
‘Tdadec modes, tHV ai S¥0 LEV VGOUS OixéataL, Tdépov te xal Xiov, 1) Sé pia ev Ti 
Hreigw Loeutat, EouGoai. Xiot wév vuv xai Eoudeaio xatc& twvto dahéyovtat, 


ZAULOL SE ET? EWVTMV LOVVOL. OUTOL YAQAKTHOES YAWOONS TEDOEQES YivOvTaL. 
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They [the Ionians] use not all the same speech but four different dialects. 
Miletus lies farthest south among them, and next to it come Myus and Priene:; 
these are settlements in Caria and they use a common language; Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of them being in Lydia, 
have a language in common which is wholly different from the speech of the 
three cities aforementioned. There are yet three Ionian cities, two of them 
situate on the islands of Samos and Chios, and one, Erythrae, on the main- 
land; the Chians and Erythraeans speak alike, but the Samians have a language 
which is their own and none other’s. It is thus seen that there are four fashions 
of speech. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] Stele, with boustrophedon inscriptions in both Ionic and Attic, each in 
the corresponding alphabet, with partially identical content. Sigeum, in the 
Troad. Ca. mid-sixth century BC. Jeffery 371, nos. 43, 44 and 416, table 71, 
nos. 43, 44; CEG 179 


Pavodixo 

Eni TOQLOX- 

OATEOS TO 

Tlgoxovvn- 4 
Ol’ XONTIO- 

a 6€ : Xai UIOX- 

ONTHOLOV : x- 

ai NOWOv : Ec 1- 8 
OVTAVHLOV 

EQWKEV : LUXE- 

EVOLV 

Pavodix6 : eiut : TOH- 12 
EOLOXOATOS : TO Ilooxo- 

veold : xayO :Koatéoa 
XATLOTATOV : XOLL hEO- 16 
OV : EG MOVTAVELOV :é- 

d0xa ! wvewa : Diye<i>- 

evor: Eav O€ ti mAOY- 

6, wededaivev : we 6 20 
Duyelés : Kat w’ €0- 

<ié>oev : Hatodmos : xat 
shadedqot 


(10N.): I am [the funerary monument] of Phanodicus, son of Ermocrates, 
from Proconnesus; he donated the crater and its support and the strainer 
to the prytaneion for the people of Sigeum. 

(aTT.): I am also of Phanodicus, son of Hermocrates, from Proconnesus; | 
offered the crater and its support and the strainer to the prytaneum in order 
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that the people of Sigeum might remember me. If anything befalls me, take 
care of me, people of Sigeum! I was made by Aesop and his brothers. 
(Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[3] Dextrograde inscription in Attic alphabet, wnitten stoichedon. Funerary 
monument from Attica, Merenda (ancient Myrrhinous); ca. mid-sixth 
century BC. Jeffery, 78 and 401 no. 29, table 3, no. 29; JG 1.27, 1261; CEG 24 


A. Deva Poaorxhetac: | xOQE xexAEoouan | aie, 
dvti youd | 42a9d Bedv todto | Aayxd0’ Svoua. 
B. Agtotiov IIdou[os p’ éjo[ie]ae. 


Jam the grave of Phrasicleia; I shall always bear the name of maiden, since this 
is the name the gods reserved for me, instead of marriage. Aristion of Paros 
made me. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[4] Plato, Cratylus 418b-c Fowler 


LQKPATHE (. . .) Oicba St of narawoi of HyeteQor tH iota xai tH Séta eb 
UdAa EXOWVTO, Xai OVX HxoTa al yuvatxec, aineo UGALOTA THY GoYalav Pwviv 
omtovor. viv 5€ avti pév tod ita 7 el H Ata petaoteEeqovoty, [. . .] dg 67 
UEVAAOTOENEOTEOG OVTA. 

EPMOTENHE Idc 6n; 

IQ. Oiov oi pév GOxatdtator ivgoav THY Hugoav éxGdovv, ot Sé Eugoav, ot Sé viv 
NHEOaV. 

EPM. *Eowt tatta. 

Q. Oicba obv Sti udvov tovtwv SyAot tO Goxalov Svoua trv Sidavoiav tot 
BELEVOU; OTL YAO GOLEVOLS TOIG AVOEWOLS Xai iLELQOVOLV EX TOD GXOTOUG TO 


POs EYLYVETO, THUTH WVOWACaV iLéoav. 


SOCRATES: You know that our ancestors made good use of the sounds of iota 
and delta, and that is especially true of the women, who are most addicted 
to preserving old forms of speech. But nowadays people change iota to eta 
or epsilon, [. . .] thinking they have a grander sound. 

HERMOGENES: Howis that? 

SOC. For instance, in the earliest times they called day ivéoa, others said éuéoa, 
and now they say jyeéoa. 

HER. That is true. 

Soc. Only the ancient word discloses the intention of the name-giver, don’t 
you know? For day comes out of darkness to men; they welcome it and long 
(iueigovot) for it, and so they called it ivéoa. (Trans. H. N. Fowler) 


Cf. Teodorsson 1974, 263-5; Duhoux 1987, 192-5. Ca. 386/5 BC. Despite the difficulties 
of the text at this point, it is clear at least that the raising and shortening of the /e:/ > [i] 
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allowed Plato the popular etymology deriving the word jpéga from ipegos, thereby offering 


one of the oldest pieces of evidence of zotaczsm. 


[5] Part (section A) from legal texts, written boustrophedon. Eretria. 525-500 
BC. /G X11.9, 1273-4; cf. Cairns 1991, with previous bibliography (SEG 41, 


725) 


Avxév : émedy : xatopdoet : tiv[v-| 
o8a(t) : toiter hépé[o ler: yoeuata 
doxmoa : xalt h]uyia: idv : pé teto- 


e<.> [[: héoat]] 4 


The judge [or arbiter] shall award the penalty after he has taken an oath. The 
defendant will pay on the third day goods which are acceptable and sound. If 
he does not pay, the plaintiff [[shall seize (or remove?) him]]. (Trans. F. 
Cairns) 


L.1: Cairns (1991, 302) considers AIKEN as aonist infinitive of #5ixov “cast,” “fine,” rather 
than the accusative of dixn. 


L.4: In the erasure probably the equivalent of agai with intrusive spzrztus asper; see Cairns 


1991, 305-6. 


4  Arcado-Cypriot” 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Arcado-Cypriot dialect 


Arcado-Cypriot is the term conventionally applied to the linguistic forms 
of Greek which were spoken in Arcadia and Cyprus and which, despite 
the differences in their respective systems of writing, present evident lin- 
guistic similarities. Certain scholars have identified in the Pamphylian 
dialect (see 111.5) isoglosses with Arcadian and Cypriot, which permit 
them - without, of course, overlooking their differences - to examine 
Pamphylian and Arcado-Cypriot together in the same group of dialects, 
known as Achaean. The main similarity is the use of the dative instead of 
the genitive after certain prepositions in order to convey concepts such 
as distance or separation, 1.e., functions of the ablative case. 

During the first millennium BC the people of Arcadia, a remote and 
mountainous region in the heart of the Peloponnese, spoke and wrote 
a dialect which has a number of shared features with the Cypriot of the 
same period. In fact, these features are so numerous, old, and impor- 
tant that it is quite clear that the two dialects share a common origin. 

As is known from archaeological evidence, in the twelfth century Bc 
- if not earlier - Greek tribes from various points of origin gradually 
settled in Cyprus (V. Karageorghis 1988). The island lies on the sea- 
lanes to Egypt and the Syrian-Phoenician coast. Not only the geo- 
graphical position of Cyprus, but also its wealth in minerals, 
principally copper, attracted foreigners, whether interested in settling 
permanently or simply exploiting its resources (Deger-Jalkotzy 1994; 
Vanschoonwinkel 1994). There can be no doubt that the island was the 


* The dialect forms of Arcado-Cypriot are accented conventionally in accordance with 
the rules of the Attic dialect, except, naturally, for those cases where phonetic or 
morphological problems make the proper accent uncertain. The frequent use of Attic 
forms for purposes of comparison does not reflect any predilection for Attic forms on 
the part of the author; they are used merely as the forms with which most readers are 
likely to be familiar. 
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Figure 49 Attic amphora. 


Mende, Chalcidice. Late 
eighth century BC. 
Inscription in Cypnot 
syllabary, see Figure 50 
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destination of Greek speakers, mainly from the Peloponnese (Arcadia, 
Lacomia, Achaea, the Argolid, according to mythological traditions), 
but also from Athens or other regions, who sought refuge in Cyprus 
before the end of the second millennium Bc (see also 11.11-11.13). 

Despite the significant archaeological evidence, it is not easy to 
combine archaeological and linguistic data in order to establish the 
chronology and pattern of settlement of these newcomers in Cyprus; it 
is necessary to carry out further research not only into the historical 
context within which the shared linguistic features evolved in Arcadia 
before the emigration but also into the conditions which permitted the 
dialect not only to survive in its new home, Cyprus, but to exert 
influence on it permanently. 


2 The script 


2.1 The alphabet of Arcadia 


The geography of Arcadia was a decisive factor in the evolution of its 
own distinct dialect within the surrounding Doric world. The local 
alphabet was, however, subject to influences mainly from Laconian and 
Elean (Jeffery 1990, 208). The earlier dialect inscriptions date from the 
sixth century, the more recent from the late third/early second century 
BC (Morpurgo Davies 1992, 421). 

It should be noted that in the Arcadian alphabet the grapheme V/, as 
well as Z, TZ, ZT, represent the phoneme /t’/, the result of the evolu- 
tion of the voiceless labio-velar *k” before /e(:)/ and /i(:)/, e-g-, ATC: 
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form of the interrogative pronoun Mis/Att. tic, etVe/Att. eite (Lejeune 
1972, 50-1, §38). 


2.2 Writing in Cyprus 


For about a thousand years a syllabic wniting system, the so-called 
Cypriot syllabary, was in use in Cyprus (see 11.12). Local variations, 
especially in the region of Paphos, existed, and, as expected, there were 
differences in the form of certain syllabograms in different periods. The 
syllabary was exclusively used outside Phoenician-speaking areas and 
it seems that for the people of the island it was inseparably linked with 
the Cypriot dialect and identity. Probably for this reason it was used 
almost exclusively up until the Hellenistic period, even by the pre- 
sumed indigenous population. Fieucedo 
Texts in another language, perhaps the (or one of the) pre-Greek lan- Detail from Figure 49. Final 

guage(s) of Cyprus, are written in the “common” syllabary, the most wide- __ signs of the name of the 

spread variant; the earliest of these date possibly from the eighth century, merchant or the owner, /la-si, 


and the bulk from the sixth to the fourth centuries Bc. These texts are by "4 the patronym 
(abbreviated, te-mz, Oeut-) as 
well as the place of his ongin 
also abbreviated (Se, Le 
probably Ze(Aapivios) “from 
Greek, but this does not mean that they are “Eteocypriot”), and the fact Salamis”) are preserved 


no means numerous, and have been found mainly in Amathus. The 
limited number of these so-called “Eteocypriot” texts (there are no more 
than twenty or twenty-five; a similar number of other texts may not be 


that just three texts are written in two 
versions - in some of which Greek 
names have been identified - make 
decipherment very difficult (Masson 
1983, 85-7; cf. Egetmeyer 1992, 302-22; 
1998, 240-1; see Text [1] and 11.13). 
From the sixth century BC scattered 
examples ofalphabetic inscriptions are 
attested, mainly funerary monuments 
for Greeks who had settled on the 
island. Evagoras I of Salamis intro- 
duced the alphabet on coins issued in 
the royal mint (Merrillees 1993, 11). Se poe: Wy 
From about goo BC to the mid-third grey pSracoreeseey “Wiese Wales 


~ _ 2 


century BC another “alphabetical” igen dau igen neers © 
system was used in Cyprus to represent ay RSG 
the Phoenician language in the island’s 


Phoenician kingdoms. One hundred 
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and fifty Phoenician texts of the roughly two hundred and fifty (ifwe add 
the fifty found recently at Idalium) originate from Citium, the present- 
day Larnaka. 

From the fourth century Bc onwards the number of syllabic inscrip- 
tions declines as that of alphabetic inscriptions increases. This devel- 
opment is associated with the new linguistic form of Greek, the Koine, 
the language of administration, following the rule of the Ptolemies. The 
latest syllabic documents, on seals found at Nea Paphos, indicate that 
the syllabary continued to be used occasionally during the period 
150-30 BC (Michaelidou-Nikolaou 1993). 


3 The language 
3.1 General characteristics of the Arcado-Cypriot dialect 


3.1.1 Phonetics and phonology 


e Raising of /e/ > [i], mainly in proximity to a nasal sound: Arc., Cypr. 
iv/Att. ev, Arc. moodedtxaonutvac/Att. toodedtxaopevas. 

e Raising of /o/ > [u] (not without exceptions), occasionally in prox- 
imity to a nasal sound, but mainly in final position: Arc., Cypr. 
DvéBExe (< GvebExe/Att. dveOnue “dedicated”), Arc. GAAv “other.” 


3.1.2 Morphology 


¢ Because of the raising of /o/ > [ul], the genitive singular of the first- 
declension masculine is formed in -av < -ao: Arc. ’AguotoAav, Cypr. 
"Ovacaydoan, Ogedtav, Oeodoxidau/Att. -ov. There is also a par- 
allel Cypriot genitive form -a (< -av), e.g.,’Aueviya (Idalium, 478/70 
BC; ICS 217). This is a dialect form rather than due to the influence 
of Koine. 

e One of the basic isoglosses of Arcadian and Cypriot is the nomina- 
tive singular of the third-declension masculine in -ys, which corre- 
sponds to the ending -evc of other dialects: Cypr. iyeoés, 
Lohonotayys, Paouéc/Att. iegets, Baowvreds, Arc. qovés/Att. 
govets. The inflection of the whole paradigm runs as follows: Arc. 
acc. sing. -rv, htegév; gen. sing. -éo¢ (< -fjo¢), EdBwhtos (fourth 
century BC) ; dat. sing. -t, yoapyati; nom. pl. -ij¢, Ka] ures; acc. pl. - 
éac, Hoaéas (fourth century BC); gen. pl. -éwv and -jwv, "Eoaéov 
(sixth/fifth centuries BC), Too@vviwv (fourth century Bc; Dubois 
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1988, 114-21). Cypr. gen. sing. -i(F)oc, BaotiFoc; dat. sing. -7Ft, 
Boosie (cf. AuFei- in 3.3.4); nom. pl. -iFec, “EdvaduijFec. Note that 
nomi. sing. in -eUc also appears in the early fifth century Bc. 
e Arcado-Cypniot, like Ionic-Attic, forms the active infinitive of athe- 
matic verbs in -vou: Arc. évat, Cypr. d0Févan. 
e The conjunction xai has the form xdc in both Cypriot and Arcadian 
(rarely also xa and xai). 
In Arcado-Cypriot the old ending of the third person singular 
middle present and future tenses -tot is preserved, instead of the -tou 
of other dialects: Arc. é[o]etot/Att. goto, Cypr. xettou/Att. xettat. 
In Arcado-Cypnot the third person singular and plural of the 


middle voice in the past tenses are formed respectively in -tv and 


-vvu/Att. -to and -vto: Cypr. yévoutv/Att. yévouto, Arc. éyauavtu/Att. 
éyapovvto (cf. 3.1.1. above). 


3.1.3 Syntax 


As stated earlier (1), a basic feature of Arcado-Cypriot (and also 
Pamphylian) is the use of the dative instead of the genitive with certain 
prepositions (e.g., 070, €%, UE) to convey motion away from, separa- 
tion, distance (functions of the ablative): Cypr. d0Févan é& t6t Foixdr tot 
BaouéFos. . . “to give from the house of the king”; JCS 217. 


3.2 Special Arcadian characteristics 
3.2.1 Phonetics and phonology 


The development of the labio-velars is relatively late in Arcadian and 
Cypriot, and this is why it takes a different form in each dialect. For 
example, the voiceless labio-velar *k” before e(:) and 2(:) becomes an 
affricate in Arcadian, a sibilant in Cypriot: the corresponding forms of 
the interrogative pronoun tis (Att.) are in Arcadian Uic [t*is] and in 
Cypriot cig [sis]. Cf. also Cypr. owde (indefinite pronoun, Att. twas), 
Cypr. gloss oi Bode “what do you want?” (Dubois 1988, 64-70). 


3.3 Special Cypriot characteristics 
3.3.1 Phonetics and phonology 


* Glides, usually y (following 7) and w (following x) to avoid hiatus: 
Toyceryos, xtyovaus/Att. xiovas (acc. pl.), etFegyecias. 
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e From the classical period onwards a nasal evolved sometimes in final 
position: ta(v) Fetxova ta(v) dev, éyov “I,” a predecessor, probably, of 
the later Cypriot form eyuove “I.” 


3.3.2 Morphology 


e Genitive singular in -w(v) in the second-declension masculine and 
feminine: Ilayo/Koin. TIldaqov, ’Eyetivd/Koin. ’Eyetiuov, 
Puiroxv1Edv/Koin. Prroxvreov, Ketiov xa(c) Edadtov (= Kttiovu xdc 
[daAiov); ICS 220, see Brixhe 1995, 41-5 for this evolution. 

e The development of a nasal in suffixes (see above 3.3.1) had an 
impact on morphology: cépav/Att. oOpa, resulting in the formation 
of a category of neuters in -av, by analogy to the neuters in -ov, cf. 
Toduav, ovowav in Medieval and Modern Cypriot; as a result, third- 
declension accusative singulars like tyatégav (Idalium, 478/70 Bc; 
see also 111.11) are attested in Cypriot, long before they appear in the 
Koine. 


3.3.3 Vocabulary 


Two hundred and forty-six Cypriot glosses have been preserved by lex- 
icographers and historical sources (see more recently J. Karageorghis 
1988), and many other terms by inscriptions: xaotyvétog “brother,” 
xaovyveta “sister,” dwati-duat. “every day” ([CS 318; cf. Arc. dpata 
mavta), ivig “son,” “prince,” “daughter.” In the inscriptions from 
Kafizin especially, many terms are attested denoting vessels, some of 
which were hitherto unknown, for example: &8agogdgov “kind of 
vessel for holding gruel (&8den),” ydeoBedyov “vessel for soaking 
(Boéxew) wheaten-groats (yidea),” onkayyvoevtegupogov “tray for car- 
rying omAcyyva and évtega (for the sacrifices)” (LSJ Revised 
Supplement, s.vwv.). 


3.3.4 Onomastics 


e Cypriot has a series of very characteristic personal names: ’Eo(8)h0- 
(Eokayogacs, "“Eodtdyaots, alternatively written °“EAA0-, ©¢.g. 
"EAAOF otxog: see Egetmeyer 1992, under e-sa-l-a, e-se-la-, e-se-lo-, 
e-so-lo-, e-lo-), ZO(F)- (ZoFadvos, ZGFaoos), Kuxeo- (Kuxeddayoc, 
Kuxgdgthos, Prioxtinxea), Ovaci- (Ovacimeétns, "Ovaciqavtos), 
Ltaoct- (Ttacioixos, Ttacixvmeos), etc.; also personal names of the 
category of “dependent determinative compounds” with first 
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element an old (attested in Mycenaean) form of dative in -et meaning 
“beloved etc. by Zeus”): Atfeiqudoc, AtF eiepuc. 

e Third declension in -we, gen. -wFoc: Tips, Adwds (cf. masc. in -Gc, 
gen. -GFoc, e.g. ZapydFoc, KutmaFoc, and in -tc, gen. -toc, 
KumooxeatiF oc. 

e Patronymic adjectives in -idas: Alf oovidag (?), "AoFatidas. 


3.4 The Cypriot dialect and the Koine 


As was the case in almost all the Greek-speaking regions, texts were 
being composed in the Koine in Cyprus from the second half of the 
fourth century BC; if genuine, one of the last coins minted by Nicocles, 
king of Paphos, bears the name of the monarch in Koine; thenceforth 
the koine and the alphabet gradually prevail over the dialect, which is 
rendered, as usual, by means of the syllabary. Some idea of the status 
enjoyed by one linguistic form compared with the other (and of the 
writing systems associated with the two forms) can be obtained from 
the fact that of the 309 inscriptions found at Kafizin dated from the 
period 225-218 BC, 243 are in Koine (and alphabetic), 34 in the dialect 
(and syllabic), 32 in both forms of Greek (and digraphic; the dialect ver- 
sions are syllabic, while the Koine ones are alphabetic). In the digraphic 
texts the alphabetical version enjoys the more prominent position; the 
syllabary is usually used on undecorated vessels. It is evident that at the 
end of the third century Bc dialect (and syllabary) were more or less 
confined to the religious sphere, a field of extreme conservatism in lin- 
guistic terms. The fact that this material originates from a small rural 
shrine provides us with a range of sociolinguistic data about its users: 
to what extent the dialect was spoken by the Cypriots of the region, 
what status it enjoyed among them, how correctly they used the sylla- 
bary in comparison with the alphabet and what form of writing they 
learned at school (cf. Consani 1986; Brixhe 1988; see Text [2]). 

Of equal interest are the reciprocal influences between the two lan- 
guage forms and their respective scripts, in other words: how did the 
Koine influence the dialect; and conversely, how many hyperdialect- 
isms occur in the attempts to write the dialect by people who were 
equally (or perhaps more) familiar with the Koine. Expressions from 
the Koine have penetrated the dialect and their influence is at work on 
all linguistic levels; reciprocal influences can also be seen at work 
between the two writing systems, alphabet/syllabary: the confusion 
which occurs in these later texts is unavoidable, since it would appear 
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that teaching of the alphabet was gaining ground at the expense of the 
older system of writing. However, the impression we receive from these 
texts is rather that of a deglossza, with progressive marginalization of the 
dialect, whose use is confined to certain areas of everyday life. 


3.5 Relations between Mycenaean Greek, Arcadian, and Cypriot 


If we accept the historical implications of the shared linguistic features 
of the Arcadian and Cypriot dialects and, in consequence, that there is 
a historical kernel to the myths which refer to the settlement of Greeks 
in Cyprus and to the founding of cities in the aftermath of the Trojan 
War, then it is possible to form some logical assumptions concerning the 
period between the late twelfth/early eleventh centuries and the eighth 
century BC, a period in which our sources are almost or completely 
silent. If we accept as correct the dating of what is regarded as the oldest 
Cypriot syllabic inscription (Masson 1983, 408, no. 18g; 1994) to ca. 1050 
BC, then the implications are as follows: first, the Cypriot dialect had 
already evolved features similar to Arcadian by the end of the second 
millennium BC; second, the Cypriot syllabary, at least in its Paphian 
variant, had already taken shape over the same period (see also 11.12). 
Arcado-Cypriot shares a number of isoglosses with the Greek of the 
Mycenaean period (see Morpurgo Davies 1992, 425-6); for the raising 
[o] > [u] cf. Brixhe 1989, 39-48); it is evident that “Mycenaean” tribes 
of the Peloponnese, following the collapse of the Mycenaean palace 
centers of the region, sought refuge in the mountainous and partially 
barren region of Arcadia. Some of them remained there permanently. 
Others migrated to the east, to Cyprus among other places, in a series 
of movements during the twelfth century, seeking better living condi- 
tions. This is the reason why Cypriot has common linguistic features 
with Arcadian, the dialect of the only non-Doric enclave in the 
Peloponnese. At the time of the immigrants’ arrival in Cyprus they 
found a well-developed and widely disseminated system of writing, the 
so-called “Cypro-Minoan” (see 11.11), which, we assume, they adapted 
to the needs of their own language. Linear B, the writing system used 
exclusively in the Mycenaean palaces (see 11.15), was forgotten and lost 
together, most probably, with the palace scribes - the only individuals 
who were familiar with it. Thus it is commonly supposed that the new 
settlers transformed and used for the rendering of their own dialect the 
local syllabographic system of writing, although the common signs are 
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not so numerous. If Linear B had been more widely used, the colonists 
might have employed it in Cyprus too. They used instead the Cypriot 
syllabary with its variants in their new home for about a thousand years. 
The features of the dialect of, perhaps, the lower classes of Mycenaean 
society (€.8-, the raising of [o] to [u]), which were avoided or stigma- 
tized in the official written discourse of the Mycenaean palaces, 
emerged and spread in the settlers’ new homes, where there was not the 
normative pressure of the official written discourse, and thus character- 
ize - to a different extent, of course - both Arcado-Cypriot and 


Pamphylian (Brixhe 1989, 39-40). 


Selected Texts 


(1] Funerary monument in the form ofa lion, with inscription in the 
Cypriot syllabary. Marium, Cyprus. Sixth century Bc. Masson 1983, no. 103, 
pl. xXv,1-2 


ti-mo-hu-po-ro-se o-ti-mo-he-re-te-o-se e-pe-se-ta-se hi-li-ka-wi 


tot ka-si-ke-ne-to-1 


Twoxumoos 6 Tywwoxeéteos émtotace KuatxGFt 


TOL KAOLYVETOL 


Timocyprus, son of Timocretes, set up [this monument] on [the grave] 


of [his] brother Cilicas. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[2] Pan-shaped vessel with votive digraphic inscription (A. alphabetic and 
B. syllabic). Nymphaeum, Kafizin, Cyprus. 221-220 BC. 


The alphabetic text is composed wholly in Koine, while the syllabic text is in 
the Cypriot dialect, with the exception of two interpolated formulae. It is 
significant that the dialect text is longer than that in Koine, containing ele- 
ments not present in the alphabetic text, as well as expressions in Koine 
(GyabFt tHxnt). 


Mitford 1980, no. 117; cf. Brixhe 1988. 


A. Niue tit év tt Etod@ryyt vac. Ovnoaydoas Pirovviov vac. xoveeis 6 
dexatep[dQos, vac. gue xai GhAa ror L B' 

B.Nv(u)pou tae emi to Xt[ed]qu(y)yt. "Ovacaydeas 6 Prdvi<v> maioxoc 6 
dexatapdgos - &yabAt THyNL -— TO MEDEEVO(v) THe, EmI<O>tadg xdQOUG, HE 
tvédoa8 (?) ded(v) xag atha Fodxa: e[b]ydqu<o>ta gotw. 
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A. To the Nymph upon the Pointed Hill, Onesagoras son of Philounios, 
xoveeus, the tithe-paying, [dedicated] me and many other [vessels]; on the 
second year [of Ptolemy Philopator]. 


B. To the Nymph upon the Pointed Hill, Onasagoras son of Philonios, the 
tithe-paying, — with good fortune - dedicated this gift offered to a proxenos, 
having been appointed xovgevc, with other similar offerings; may they be 
well received. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


For xovgets/xwoots (religious or professional title, ethnic or demotic?) see Egetmeyer 1992 


and Hintze 1993, under ko-ro-u-se. 


[3] Limestone block, on which is preserved part of a legal text. Mantinea, 
Arcadia. Shrine of Athena Alea. Shortly after 460 BC. JG v.2, 262; Duhoux 
1983, 93, no 42; cf. Dubois 1988, 11 94-111 with different readings in 1. 17. 
Here ll. 14-7 of col. 1 are cited. 


"ONEdt Av YOEOTEQLOV KAXOIVE 14 

E yvOOiaL xAXOLOEE TOV YOEUATOV, 

Mé ToIs Forxrdatari<¢> tac 6e6 Evan, 

20 Foxias dacacobar tas av 68’ édoas. 

Whoever has been sentenced by the oracle or by the court to have his prop- 
erty confiscated, (his property) and (his) slaves shall be made over to the 


goddess and any houses he owns shall be distributed. (Trans. C. Markham 
from Modern Greek) 


[4] Bronze phiale (or cymbal). Area of Dimitsana, Arcadia. Ca. 500-480 
BC. JG v.2, 554; Jeffery, 215, no. 12 and 408, pl. 41, no. 12; Dubois 1988, 11 
292-3, with previous bibliography. 


Kayo bvéOvoe ta KooF au. 


Kamo dedicated (me) to Kore. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


5  Pamphylian” 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Pamphylian dialect 


A number of scholars have distinguished in the Pamphylian dialect 
important isoglosses with both Arcadian and Cypriot, which allow 
them to be studied together with the group of dialects sometimes 
referred to as Achaean. Here, however, Pamphylian will be examined 
separately, without, of course, overlooking the features it shares with 
Arcado-Cypriot, nor its divergences (cf. Duhoux 1983, 25; Bile, Brixhe 
and Hodot 1984, 171, with theoretical consideration; Brixhe et al. 1985, 
265; see also 111.11). 

Pamphylia is a horseshoe shaped area of Anatolia, north-west of 
Cyprus, which appears to have been settled not only by Achaean tribes 
but also colonists from other Greek-speaking regions, Dorians and 
Aeolians. Because of the region’s geographical isolation, its dialect pre- 
served a markedly archaic character, regarded as unusual by modern 
scholars, perhaps also by the ancients. Certain features can be attrib- 
uted to the influence of the pre-Greek substratum. 

The apparently Peloponnesian descent of a large number of the 
Pamphylian settlers, as well as the relative geographical proximity to 
Cyprus, with which the region occasionally enjoyed close relations 
(economic, cultural) explain the linguistic features shared from ancient 
times. 

Even in the Hellenistic period, the relative isolation of Pamphylia 
assisted the dialect (and, partially, the local alphabet) to survive for 
longer than its counterparts in other regions, if we judge by the low 
number of inscriptions in Koine found up to the end of the first millen- 
nium BC. 


; ; ; , , 
The dialect forms of Pamphiylian are accented conventionally, in accordance with the 
tules of the Attic dialect, except, of course, in those instances where phonological or 


morphological problems make the proper accent uncertain. 
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3 


The alphabet 


The local alphabet (Brixhe 1976, 3-9) had a special grapheme, 
(see Text [1]), used initially to render [ts], and later [ss]/[s]: 
VAUULUF ag (BAouBtoBas, Asia Minor personal name). 

To render /w/ the local alphabet had two, and since the end of the 
fourth century BC, three graphemes, \,F and B (see Texts [1], [2]) 
which continued to be used even after the adoption of the Ionic 
alphabet; in the centuries which followed (third and second Bc), ® 
was added: e.g., [At] Fovovciou/Att. Atovuoiov, Faovets (= Faovys), 
Movfa, Uru UW Fac, pixatt/Dor., Boeot., Thess. Fixatt “twenty”. 
Even in inscriptions dated in the late Hellenistic period, Y corre- 


’ 


sponds to [u]: AtFt d0Qv, "Aqogdtoin. 


The language 


3.1 Phonetics and phonology 


The raising of /e/ > [1] (mainly in proximity to a nasal sound), which 
characterizes Arcado-Cypriot, is also Pamphylian: iv/Att. év; the 
name of the goddess *Agtepis is attested through derivatives/com- 
pounds in personal names: ’Aotwidweuc/Att. "Aeteuwidweos (masc. 
nom.), Agtuynoia/Att.-Ion. "Agteut-. Such a raising occurs frequently 
also in prevocalic position, sometimes followed by a glide (see 
below): d6Qué6va/Ion. avigemva, but gen. Midditus (= MeyaAntos). 
Similarly, the raising of /o/ > [u] (not without exceptions), occasion- 
ally in proximity to a nasal sound, but mainly in the (final) mor- 
pheme: 0/Att. 6, huagv/Att. tegdov, Voixu/-C (= Foixov). 

The pronunciation [u] of /u(:)/ is retained, rendered as Y (and OY): 
youva/Att. yuv4/Dor. yuva, Ettovyou/Att. Edtiyxou, duapéquoa/Att. 
diapéeQovoa. 

In both Pamphylian and Arcado-Cypriot glides [j] (following #, 
grapheme I) and [w] (following ~, graphemes B,f, V/) to avoid hiatus 
appear normally in spelling: Tgeiuo. (in Koine Megyaicu), 
"Aqogdtoity (= Agegosdioiov), Muvapviav (gen. sing. of a local per- 
sonal name), dgoUpw, dgoupa (see 3.4). 

As in Cypriot, /w/ appears in spelling up until the latest phases of the 
dialect (see 2): AtFiémea, VavdEadeus (=Fava—avdeos), second 
century BC. 
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e Asin Cypriot, in Pamphylian the nasal is omitted in the interior ofa 


word before a stop, or in cases of joint articulation again before a 
stop: a&tedmo.ot/Att. aveownoror (dat. plural), méde/Att. mévte, 
gdoudva/Ion. avdeewv, Att. davdewmv, ot Atfia/Att. obv Au, i 
nohu/Att. €v mode. This omission is attributed to loss of the nasal 
(Brixhe 1976, 66-8). Voicing of the stop preceeded the loss of the 
nasal: mé5e, GoYodEs. 

/g/ in intervocalic position developed into a fricative; in a further 
stage, before and after /e(:)/ (perhaps also after /i(:)/), it is lost: 
Micans, Middttous (= Meyoans, Meyadntos). 


3.2 Morphology 


As in Arcado-Cypriot, in Pamphylian raising of [o] > [ul] is attested 
at the end of a morpheme, e.g. in the genitive of the first-declension 
masculine: ’Aoyéav, KovVav. 

Declension of i-stems nouns (type 20Atc): nom. sing. -tc, -etc: 
Neosxodtc, Medaets (masc.); acc. sing. wo\/-C, moAtv/-V; gen. sing. 
-1yos FiAouos, in the Hellenistic period -etc and later -tc (< -tog, see 
the overview by Méndez Dosuna 1993, 248) NeFomodetg (masc.), 
NeFoxcets; dat. sing. moAu; acc. plur. (?) Géutas. 

In both Arcado-Cypriot and Pamphylian, the morpheme -vou in 
active infinitives of athematic verbs: dquévau/Att. dqiévat. 

The evolution of *t: > sz, which was usually considered as a basic 
isogloss among the East Greek dialects, was never complete on all 
linguistic levels. In Pamphylian -¢z is found without exception in the 
morphology: third person plural -¢2 (pronunciation ["di], rendered 
by -Al), e.g., €&ayodu/Att. €Ecywouv), numeral qixate (Fixats/Att. 
eixoot), while, for example, in the personal names -sz is attested: 
"Agogdiouvs, Pogd.oia (= "Ageodictoc, "Apeodioia). 

The dative plurals in -ovot, -atot, -eoot are another isogloss shared 
with the Aeolic dialects: d&tedmoioi/Att. dvOemMmnois, aVtoior/Att. 
adtaic, duaotégeca[t] (< diuxaotrje/Att. duxaotys; for the formation 
cf. Cypr. iatrj, Argol. teheotyo, éySotjo/Arc. éodotie etc.). 

The temporal conjunction hoxa (6xa/Att. Ste) is an isogloss shared 
with the North-West dialects, as are the endings -tt and -vt men- 
tioned above. 

The preposition meécg has the form szegti in Pamphylian: 
meotedoxe/Att. toocedwxeE. 
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3.3 Syntax 
The fundamental isogloss linking Pamphylian and Arcado-Cypriot is 


the use of the dative instead of the genitive with prepositions express- 
ing the meaning of departure or distance from (the function of the abla- 
tive case): €& é[mi]té9ua (= €& Emitynoian “by reason of [his] concern”). 
Various interpretations of the phenomenon have been offered (see 
Brixhe 1976, 126-7; Luraghi 1984, cf. Brixhe et al. 1985, 304, no. 88): it 
is probable that in Arcado-Cypriot and Pamphylian after a preposition 
with ablative function the genitive was felt as redundant; it was thus 
replaced by the locative (i.e., dative), as an unmarked category, [-abla- 
tive], [-allative]. 


3.4 Vocabulary 


We present here some characteristic examples of the Pamphylian 

glosses (see Brixhe 1976, 141-3): 

© ayOs. NYEUWV’ ATO TOU yet Ta MANY xal NyetoVaL AUTMvV, OLOveEL 
aywyoc. Kai ev Teoyn i€gera “Aotéudoc (Hesychius, “d-ydc ‘leader’; 
and is derived from cyetv, because the leader leads (c:yet) the people 
and goes before them (ryyeitat), like a guide (&ywyds). In Perge the 
term is used to refer to the priestess of Artemis”). 

°e BaBédtoc. "Ev 6€ EtEoOW tTOMW A€yeL O atbtOs “HoaxdAeidys toVG 
TlauqvaAiovs GAkws yaioew tH B, mooTWWEVtTAS avTO MAVTOC 
pavynevtos. To yotv maos gafos pact xai to déALog BPaPéAtos 
(Eustathius of Thessalonica, “At another point the aforesaid 
Heraclides writes that the Pamphylians make frequent use of the 
letter B, pronouncing it in front of every vowel. They pronounce 
(paog as PaBosc, and déAtov as BaBedtov”). Should the form be cor- 
rected to &Bédtov, on the basis of another Pamphylian gloss, or is it a 
hypercorrection? 

© d00bBw, de0vPH. Td deobw deouBw AEyovor [oi Map@bAton], xa 
TeguonmMpevws 5é 6oovp@ (Eustathius of Thessalonica, “The verb 
6Q0VW is pronounced as dgo0U8m [in Pamphylia] and also as dgo0uB 
with a circumflex on the last syllable”). 


As is to be expected of an isolated region which, according to the 
sources and language, was settled by different Greek tribes (see 1), the 
Pamphylian dialect was written and spoken for at least a thousand 
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years. As was the case up until the exchange of populations in 1922/3, 
Pamphylia enjoyed close commercial and linguistic relations with 
Cyprus. This relative geographical proximity - especially since the geo- 
morphology of the region made it easily accessible only by sea - had a 
decisive, but not exclusive, influence on the evolution of its dialect in 
ancient times. 


3.5 Personal names 


The similarities which have been noted between Pamphylian and 
Cypriot, in particular, might also be extended to the sphere of onomas- 
tics, which is remarkable for its conservatism. For example, Pamphylian 
also has personal names of the “dependent determinative compound” 
type, such as AtF(e)idéweus (with orthographic variants) “Zeus’ gift” (cf. 
Cypr. AtFeiBepic, AiFeipidoc; see 111.4), with first element an old 
(attested in Mycenaean) form of dative in -et. 

Like Cypriot, Pamphylian has a series of interesting personal 
names derived from the adjective 0h > éohdc: Cypr. "Eohayogas, 
"Eoddeptc, "EoAOqavtos. In both dialects the cluster -sl-, probably 
owing to assimilation, evolves into -/l-: Cypr. 7EAXOF ovxoc, Pamph. 
"EAdOBEmtc, "EAAG@ptdos (see III. 4). 

For an account on the indigenous and Greek personal names in 


Greek inscriptions of the region see Brixhe 1999. 


Selected texts 


[1] Inscribed base (?) with an ex voto in local alphabet and dialect. Perge, 
Pamphylia. Probably second half of fourth century Bc. Brixhe and Hodot 
1988, 222-34, no. 225, pl. xxxv1.2-4, with previous bibliography. 


ViovoWon Moeitat KAeuitacs AFagapy Vaociofdtacs 
AvedExe : ENLOTAOL. 


Clemytas, son of Lwaramos (?) the Wasirwotas, dedicated this to the Queen 
of Perge?? (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


L. 1: AaowpF dtag ethnic or professional? Cf. Brixhe 1991, 15-6. 


L. 2: The syntactic position and meaning of the last word remain obscure. 
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[2] Funerary stele with the names of a couple in the local alphabet and 
dialect. Aspendus, Pamphylia, second century Bc. Brixhe 1991, 20-1, 
no. 231, pl. 11, 2-3. Cf. Brixhe and Panayotou 1992, no. 526. 


=Barulac 
Ilvvapuiav 
"AoTULSOOG. 
yuva ZBarviau 


Swaluwas, son of Punamuwas; Artimidora, wife of Swaluwas. (Trans. C. 


Markham from Modern Greek) 


6 The position of the Macedonian 
dialect” 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 Introduction 


Research into the Macedonian dialect has made great advances in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century; more progress has been made, 
perhaps, than in the study of many other linguistic forms of Indo- 
European. This is primarily due to the intensity with which excavations 
have been carried out at many locations in ancient Macedonia; partic- 
ularly following the excavations of the Great Mound at Vergina, the 
finds led to a shift in interest towards a region which had been, to a 
greater or lesser extent, neglected by archaeologists. Almost all the 
excavations yielded, zuter alza, a wealth of inscriptions, the rapid pub- 
lication and systematic study of which provided scholars with new 
directions to follow and new clues in their research. 

For many decades there was fierce debate over whether or not 
Macedonian should be classed among the Greek dialects. The dis- 
agreement was partly due to the insufficiency of material, of early 
inscriptions especially, but non-academic factors also played their part, 
since from the outset the controversy was heavily influenced by politi- 
cal and historical developments in the southern Balkans during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries - in fact up until our own times - 
and by the various territorial claims of the inhabitants of the region. 
Macedonian is now generally studied within the context of the Greek 
dialects, but that does not mean that all the problems have been 
resolved as early (archaic and classical) inscriptions are scanty. 


1.1 Macedonia 


The geographical region which we refer to today as Macedonia corre- 
sponds roughly to the area occupied by the ancient kingdom under the 


* The forms are accented in accordance with the rules of the Attic dialect, since almost all 
the texts are written in Koine. The usual conventions have been followed in accenting 


the texts in dialect. 
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Figure 51 Funerary stele. 
Vergina. Fourth century BC 
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reign of Philip II, and in most respects with the Roman province of the 
same name: from Mt. Pindus in the West to the River Nestos in the east, 
and from Heracleion on the border with Thessaly to Paionia in the 
north (see Papazoglou 1988). Up until at least the third century BC this 
extensive area presented a linguistic picture of considerable heteroge- 
neity: under the Argead dynasty the kingdom of Lower Macedonia 
gradually expanded, up until the middle of the fourth century BC, at the 
expense not only of the Macedonian tribes of Upper Macedonia and the 
Greek-speaking colonies of Dorian, Euboean, or other descent, but 
also of the neighboring, non-Greek-speaking tribes (Illynans, 
Paionians, Thracians, see Thucydides 2.99 for the early stages of the 
expansion; see also v.2, v.3). After the end of the fourth century BC 
almost none of these regions retained any trace of the older linguistic 
situation in its written records; after this point all texts are written in 
Koine. There are scattered instances of Ionic features, mainly lexical, 
which have survived in eastern Macedonia, in inscriptions otherwise 
written in Koine. With the exception of onomastics (mainly personal 
names), no linguistic traces of the pre-Greek substratum have survived, 
since it appears that during the Hellenistic period literacy was one of 
the most important signs of, and at the same time promoter of, 
Hellenization. No ethnological or historical conclusions can be drawn 
from, for example, the personal names of Thracian provenance, since 
they can exist alongside Greek names - even within the same family. A 
question of fashion? Migrations? Indifference to or ignorance of, in 
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some social spheres, the information concerning ethnic identity which 
is, in many ancient communities, communicated by names? 


2 Sources 


2.1 The ancient authors 


References to the Macedonian language per se are far from frequent in 
the ancient authors. Broadly speaking (see recently Panayotou 1992; 
Kapetanopoulos 1995, 1999) we can classify the relevant evidence into 
the following categories: 

a. On the character of the Macedonian dialect: According to Livy 
(31.29.15), Macedonians, Aetolians, and Acarnanians spoke the same 
dialect (context dating ca. 200 BC), not referring to Koine; a very 
similar observation was made by Strabo (7.7.8 c 327) concerning the 
dialect of the Epirotes and Macedonians. The dialects of all the above 
tribes belong to the North-West dialect group. The literary evidence 
has now received corroboration from dialect inscriptions (see 3), 
which can be combined in tarn with indirect testimony in the sources 
concerning the kinship between Macedonians and _ Dorians: 
Herodotus (1.56) identifies the Macedonians and the Dorians, while 
he (5.20, 5.22, 8.137, 8.138), Thucydides (2.99.3) and other, later, 
sources are familiar with the myth which links the royal house of the 
Temenids with Argos and Hercules - information which is indirectly 
confirmed by archaeological finds (e.g. the katadesmos published by 
Tiverios (1989), and the tripod, a prize from the Heraia in Argos, 
found in the tomb of Philip II at Aegae; SEG xx1x, 652). However, 
genealogical myths in Hesiod (Kapetanopoulos 1999, 15 and 22 under 
F’) and Hellanicus (FGrH 4) link the Macedonians with the Aeolians, 
although to date no cogent epigraphical evidence has been produced 
to support this tradition. 

b. On the progressive marginalization of the Macedonian dialect: By 
the time of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, whose army was 
composed of groups speaking different dialects, the Macedonian 
troops were able to express themselves in Koine; their own dialect was 
spoken only amongst themselves or at moments of intense emotion. 
The latest reference to the dialect refers to the mid-first century Bc and 
tells us that even before this period the use of dialect was growing rarer 
at the court of the Ptolemies. The evidence of the literary sources is cor- 
roborated by the inscriptions. 
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c. On the Macedonian dialect and the koine: Use of Koine grew more 
widespread in the wake of the Macedonian conquests, until it domi- 
nated throughout the Hellenistic kingdoms. For this reason it later 
came to be closely associated, in the minds of certain Atticists, with the 
Macedonians - so much so, in fact, that the term paxedoviCew came, for 
some of them, to mean “to speak in Koine” (e.g., Athenaeus, 
Detpnosophists 3.121f-122a); for that reason these expressions provoked 
their ironic comments. Further evidence of this meaning of the verb 
waxedoviCe can be seen in the fragments from various Atticists, in 
which the same form is described by some as “Macedonian” 
(waxedovixoc), and by others as “mean, inferior” (etteAys), a form used 
by “the uneducated” (GuaOeic) and the “younger generation” 
(vewtegot; see Panayotou 1992, 192-4). 


3 Language and writing 


Very few texts from the archaic and classical periods have so far been 
found in Macedonia (see Panayotou 1990, 1996). For the colonies this 
may simply be a matter of chance, but in the Macedonian kingdoms the 
use of writing was extremely limited, for political, economic, social and 
historical reasons: if we are to believe the narrative - admittedly heavily 
charged with elements of emotional effect and rhetorical exaggeration - 
attributed to Alexander by Arrian (Anabaszis of Alexander 7.9.2), the 
Macedonians were, until the reign of Philip II, poor nomads living at 
the mercy of external enemies. Evidently, such conditions would not 
have favored the widespread use of writing. The increasing number of 
inscriptions is associated with the leading role in Greek affairs played 
by Macedonia from the middle of the fourth century Bc - a role which 
in some way compelled the Macedonians to adopt the Milesian alpha- 
bet and the Attic Koine as their medium of written communication. But 
the koine soon outgrew its initial role as the - more or less — official lan- 
guage, and went on gradually to supplant the dialect orally as well as 
writing. The new political and economic conditions of the Hellenistic 
period forced the same choice even on those Greek regions whose 
dialect had a long tradition in writing and literature. Thus of the some 
6,300 texts which have been recovered to date in Macedonia, within the 
boundaries described in 1.1, perhaps gg percent are written in Koine, 
with just a tiny minority written in the Macedonian dialect or that of the 
colonies. It seems quite clear that the use of the Macedonian dialect was 
confined to spoken communication within the community, for as long 
as Macedonia was preoccupied with its own problems of survival or 
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reorganization. When economic and social conditions improved, this 
dialect was finally used in writing, but only in private texts, such as 
hatadesmot (defixiones “curse tablets”), often popular texts destined to 
remain more or less secret: dialect katadesmoz from Pella (Voutiras 1993, 
1996, 1998, see Text [1]) and from Arethousa date to the end of the 
fourth century/beginning of the third century pc (Moschonisioti, 
Christidis and Glaraki 1997). 

The absence, up until a decade ago, of any Macedonian dialect texts, 
the non-scientific factors mentioned in 1, as well as the question of the 
origin in Macedonian of those sounds represented by B, A, and I (see 
3.2.1) have played their part in the formulation of theories on the rela- 
tion of Macedonian with other Indo-European languages: theories 
varying from a basically Illyrian “creole” to a Greek-Thracian-Illyrian 
“pidgin”, to a Greek dialect — but with opinions varying on its relation- 
ship with the others and its status — or variations of the above. Every 
scholar emphasizes that evidence which seems to him to carry most 
weight. It has been asserted, for example, that Macedonian belongs to 
the Aeolic branch, or to the Doric; that it has a mixture of elements from 
both of these or even from other dialects; that there were two 
Macedonian dialects, one related to Aeolic and one to Doric in Upper 
Macedonia; finally, that the Macedonians were ruled by a “racial elite,” 
“more Hellenic (than the Macedonians), perhaps as being of the 
Dorian stock” (for a summary of the above theories, see Brixhe and 
Panayotou 1994, 207). The fact is that the lack or the silence of the 
sources on ancient Macedonian, coupled with the problems of inter- 
pretation, have all too often led to simplistic approaches, rife with per- 
sonal and largely unfounded assumptions. 

The impact on Macedonian Greek of Latin and of Semitic languages 
- as used in the Roman and Jewish communities which settled in the 
region in the Roman period - was limited, since these settlers tended to 
become Hellenized in fewer than three generations, to judge — at least - 
from the inscriptions and the onomastic material. 


3.1 The alphabets 


The evidence available at present suggests that the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, which was widely used in later “Macedonia” (i.e. the region within 
the boundaries described in (1) in the sixth century BC, is associated 
with the important - in commercial terms at least - role of Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony. From the end of the sixth century BC there is a 
Steady increase in the number of texts in the Ionic alphabet, in regions 
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where there is no historical explanation for an Ionian presence, and at 
the expense of the Corinthian alphabet, which ceased to be used in the 
region following the end of the Persian Wars. The widespread use of 
the Ionic alphabet, and the prevalence more generally of Ionian art, 
must be associated with the penetration and probable cultural domi- 
nance of the Ionians in the context of the Persian empire, of which the 
regions in question formed part from the end of the sixth century Bc. 
The Persian withdrawal in the aftermath of the Persian Wars is asso- 
ciated with the gradual retreat of these Ionian elements from 
Macedonia, whose place, in the linguistic and other areas, was immedi- 


ately filled by Attic ones (Panayotou 1996). 


3.2 Phonetics and phonology 


From the texts available to date we can identify the following important 
characteristics of Macedonian (for a fuller account see Brixhe and 
Panayotou 1994, 213-15; Panayotou 1997, 204-5; Brixhe 1999, 43-51): 


e Retention of */a:/, e.g. ‘Adiota, BovAoucya. 

e [a:] as result of contraction [a:] + [9:], e.g. tav GANG naodv/Att. TOV 
CAAWV TAOOV. 

e Apocope of short vowels in prepositions in synthesis, magxattibenat 
/Att. tagaxatatibepar. 

e Syncope (hyphaeresis) is used to avoid hiatus (Oetiva, Neprvios = 
@¢co-, Neo-), as is diphthongization (Oevxeitoc, Oevpavys = 
Oedxeitos, Oeopavrs). 

* Occasional retention of the pronunciation [u] of /u(:)/ in local cult 
epithets, e.g., Kouvayidag = Kvuvayidac, or nicknames, €.g., 
ovoxoc, given to Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy VIII, transmitted 
by other sources as Pvoxwv. 

e Raising of /9:/ to /u:/ in proximity to nasal: otvr, Kavovv/Att. ovn, 
Kavov. 

e Simplification to /i:n/ of the sequence /ign/: yivouat/Att. yiyvouat. 

¢ Loss of aspiration of the consonant cluster /st"/ > /st/ (yevéotau/Att. 
yevéo@a.). All of the above features are also found in the Doric 
dialects, but the last of them is only encountered in the North-West 
branch. 


3.2.1 The Macedonian B,T, A Certain ancient authors (Plutarch and 
later) and Byzantine sources assert that the Macedonians “used” B 
instead of @ (and sometimes A instead of ©) in personal names, cult 
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epithets, months of the Macedonian calendar, and in Macedonian 
glosses; the grammarians and lexicographers maintain that the per- 
sonal name ®idka ([pfla]), for example, corresponded to the 
Macedonian Bika [bila] (or, from as early as the end of the classical 
period [vila], according to certain scholars, mainly Babiniotis 1992). 
Leaving aside older theories (i.e., those predating the discovery and 
publication of Macedonian dialectal inscriptions) on Macedonian, it is 
still true that most linguists and philologists considered this as an abso- 
lutely fundamental feature, which distinguished Macedonian from all 
the other Greek dialects - including Mycenaean Greek - because it 
indicated a different evolution of the consonants in the phonological 
system of Macedomian: 1.e., in accordance with this theory, the Indo- 
European voiced aspirates *b’, *d", *g”, have been developed in Greek 
already before Linear B tablets (see also 11.4) into voiceless aspirates [p" 
t"k?] (graphemes ®, ©, X respectively), having lost their voicing, while 
in Macedonian they have been developed, respectively, into [b d g] 
(graphemes B A I); in other words, they have lost their aspiration. In 
the opinion of other scholars, the difference reflects evolution within 
Greek (fricativization, see among contemporary authors Babiniotis 
1992; cf. on empirical evidence Hatzopoulos 1999, 233-9), a view 
difficult to reconcile with the latest evidence from the dialect texts (see 
recently Bnxhe and Panayotou 1994, 211 and 216-18; Panayotou 1997, 
202; Brixhe 1999). It might be simpler to assume that the names mani- 
festing this feature are substratum relics of a tribe which lived in the 
region and which was linguistically assimilated by the Macedonians; it 
is clear that as early as the fifth century Bc the only traces of this lan- 
guage were confined to one of the most conservative of areas, that of 
onomastics (see also 111.11) or religion. From as early as the fourth 
century BC, when the use of writing was beginning to spread through 
Macedonia, these proper names seem apparently to have been subject 
to no stigmatization but were felt by Macedonians as part of their lin- 
guistic identity and tradition. 


3.3 Morphology 
Among the morphological features of Macedonian we might mention 


the following: 


¢ First-declension masculine and feminine in -ac¢ and -a respectively: 
e.g., Tlevxéotas, Aaoucya, xeouota /Att.-Ion. yequoti. 
* First-declension masculine genitive singular in -a: Mayata/Att. -ov. 
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e First-declension genitive plural in -Gv: tav GAAGv naodv/Att. tév 
GAAWV TAGOV. 

e First person personal pronoun dative singular éuiv/Att. guoi. 

e Temporal conjunction on0xa. . . [toxa]/Att. dxote. 


Another feature, not yet confirmed by inscriptions, is the non-sigmatic 
nominative masculine singular in the first declension, of the type 
immota/Att. immotys, attributed to Macedonian by Apollonius Dyscolus 
and Eustathius (see Panayotou 1992, 190). 


3.4. Syntax 


The influence of Attic syntax is evident even in the two dialect katades- 
mot; this makes it quite clear that its influence on Macedonian was 
already operative at an early stage (i.e. even in the earlier texts). 


3.5 Onomastics 


The Macedonian dialect was to leave almost no trace in inscriptions, 
the main exceptions being in the area of proper names. The over- 
whelming majority of these names are of Greek origin. We cite by way 
of example just a few of the characteristic personal names: ‘Adtota, 
“Advuoc, “Avttyova, “Attadkocs, Aovxahoc, Evovdixa, Adavdgos, 
Nuxavwe, Hatvuadoc, Tegitac, Mevxddaoc, MtoAewatoc, or the more 
widely encountered ’AdéEavdeoc, Anurtetos, “lokaoc, Tagdpovoc, 
Tegoets, Pidkutnocs. The corresponding non-dialectal, or partially 
dialectal, forms "Oadiom/‘Adiotmn/Hdiom, "Avtyovn, Evevdixn are 
attested more frequently during the Roman period. 


e The majority of place names, too, are Greek: Aiavn, Aiyeat, “Aoyos, 
Aiov, Evoewnos, Méinka, ete. 

e As far as the ethnics are concerned, we should note the frequency of 
the morpheme -éotns/-eotds (and variants). Some of these are 
derived from sigmatic nouns such as dQ90¢ > "Ogéotys, aoyos > 
“Aoyoc> "Aoyeotaioc; also Ataotai (see Stephanus of Byzantium, 
Ethnica s.v. Aiov), Avyxnotai, Koguéota, which may denote tribes 
or, more rarely, the inhabitants (the perzozkor?) of cities. 


4 Macedonian and the Koine 


As is expected, following its dissemination in Macedonia and else- 
where, the Attic Koine was influenced to some extent by its substratum. 
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As in other regions, the koine of Hellenistic times was, in terms of 
grammar, syntax and for the most part, phonology, a developed form of 
the Attic dialect (see 1v.6-1v.8). However, there are certain features 
of the koine which are probably derived from Macedonian, such as the 
first-declension masculine genitives in -o (Megdixxa, Awivta, Kadnia, 
see 3.3). In texts dated into the period 350-325 Bc the prevalence of 
Koine grammar is almost total: texts such as . . .ddeAqn pe avebnxe, 
Tayxdaota (SEG xxxv, 790), with /a:/ <A> in the ending of the proper 
name and /e:/<H> in the common noun, constitute the rule rather than 
the exception in Macedonia (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1988, 250). 

A centralized system like that of the Macedonian monarchy, with 
administrative responsibilities covering large regions with many 
different languages and dialects, requires a linguistic medium with 
authority, one already tested in written code. Attic Koine met these 
requirements better than other forms of Greek. Thus it would be this 
uniform linguistic form, rather than the Macedonian dialect, which was 
to be disseminated and which would gradually prevail throughout the 
whole Hellenistic world. 


Selected Texts 


[1] Dialect love defixzo on sheet of lead, written in the Milesian alphabet. 
Pella, ca. 375-350 BC. Voutiras 1993 (preliminary publication); Voutiras 
1996, and, mainly, 1998 (dating, text and translation from the latter 
publication; [SEG XLII, 434, XLVI, 776]) (Figure 52). 


[Oeti] wag xai Atcovvaog~avtog TO TEAS “ai TOV YOMOV XATAYOGPW xal TAV GAAGV 
MAOQV yu- 

[varx]a@v xal xnoav xai magBévwv, udAtota d€ Oetipacs, xai magxattiBepar 
Maxowve xai 

[toic] Saipoor. xai dndxa éym tadta SveA<i>Eaun xai dvayvoinv aad{L}w 
avoe<v>Eaca, 

[toxa] yoyo Avovucopavta, TEdTEQOV SE LT] UN] YAO AGBot GAAavV 4 
yuvoixa GAd i) eve, 

[€ué 5]é ovvxataynodoa Avovvoogavi xa wndepiav ddAAav. ixétic tUuO<v> 
vivo- 

Lat Did? lav oixtigete Saipoves gid[o]t, AATINATAPIME gitwv navtwv xat 
€orjua’ GAAG 

[---]a puddooete éuiv S[x]osg wh yivytoa ta[d]ta xai xaxd xaxdo Oetiva 
AnOANTAL. 

[---]. AA [---]. YNM..EZTIAHN énidc, épé dé [e]d[5]aipova xai 8 
Haxagiav yeveotat. 

[---]TO[.].[---].[.-].-E-EQ[JA.[-JE..MErE[---]. 


A\MONY SOPAN TU ST OTEA aT A 
NR ER PAN klip APOE TRO AT ANE, 
Lec KAI S IYOMAED4 AVY TANE 
AM AYLIQNYZ9O2 NT. TPapErYa 
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DS 


rer ITO r 
92k Mon VANS Seonita dn AKAA ARRAN IG 
XK PEN 


EY AIM) 
Nh Eh tl KA ANAT 


ZY WK AT. AT H'PAZA) RLONY RaSh WATS MH, aa) ne NA KRANIIG ET RNC AR ANTS 
\ 


NO AUT) PE; PT ERAIM ONES O\ Awa KAT 


a KA SET 3 EM\No ENe Me: mINKT IS AMT Ach AA Lie. ps \LRZOE TI MAA Te Ath 
Ces C . A \ANT EW 
wl sve] BY) Me Fg 9 NIENIEMO aa INE be 7 ed Ay ine ALAM xK ‘PA “jane 


Figure 52 Dialect 
katadesmos wnitten in “post- 
Euclidean” alphabet. Fourth 
century BC 


Of Thetima and Dionysophon the ritual wedding and the marnage I bind by 
a written spell, as well as [the marriage] of all other women [to him], both 
widows and maidens, but above all of Thetima; and I entrust [this spell] to 
Macron and to the dazmones. And were I ever to unfold and read these words 
again after digging (the tablet) up, only then should Dionysophon marry, not 
before; may he indeed not take another woman than myself, but let me alone 
grow old by the side of Dionysophon and no one else. I implore you: have pity 
for [Phila?], dear daimones, [for I am indeed bereft] of all my dear ones and 
abandoned. But please keep this (piece of writing) for my sake so that these 
events do not happen and wretched Thetima perishes miserably. [---] but let 
me become happy and blessed. [---] (Trans. E. Voutiras) 


[2] Five fragments (here only the A and B) of the dialectal judicial defixio, 
ona lead tablet, written in the Milesian alphabet. Arethousa. It is dated 
rather to the end of the fourth/beginning of the third century BC (see above 
§3). Moschonisioti, Christidis and Glaraki 1997; SEG 47, 885; cf. Panayotou 
1997, 205 for the dialect. For Macedonian linguistic features in the area 
during this period see Panayotou 1990, 212. 


A 

[-------- ]tov x[atayeaw---------------- ] 

[-------- Joug Eé[vouc xai éyywetous? | 

[nn] BAA]. Newer ! 

[-- e.g. -ot]oatav xata[yea@w-------- ] 4 
[--------- ] navto. [---------------------------- ] 

[--xataye]apw [. . .]. OZ[-------------- ] 

- naan iw doo[us. . .]. I[..JA[..]N[. . JAZ ovd [--] 

[---2a]vtag xai ta .H[...]TA[....] 

[-----]AB[. . .]QA.OI.. NOI[..] x[atayeaqw?--] 

[--tovs ?] dixaotas doa €y<e>agol[v.....] 4 
[-----mavt]wv xai nacav [Bio]v x[at]ay[eagw---] 

[=]. BAM[-nenenenenenenenenenenenn ! 

[---- ]Oux[....... t}avto[s ..]B[----------------- ] 
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A. L. 4. Initio, the second component of a dialectal female name, probably in -orgata. 
B. L. 1. In fine, t]as oboias (edd.pr.); |.2. In fine, t& [xo] 4[pa]ta > (edd.pr.) 


A. [----] I bind by a wnitten spell [-----],[-----] foreign and local? [-----],4I bind 


7 ‘The Doric dialects 


J. MENDEZ DOSUNA 


The West dialects occupied a vast area extending from Epirus to 
Rhodes through north-western Greece (Acarnania, Aetolia, western 
and eastern Locris, Phocis, and Doris), most of the Peloponnese 
(Achaea, Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Argolid and Aegina, Corinth, and 
Megara), and the southern Aegean (Cythera, Melos, Thera, Crete, 
Carpathos, Rhodes). West Greek was spoken in three prominent sanc- 
tuaries (Dodona in Epirus, Delphi in Phocis, and Olympia in Elis), and 
at the venues of the most popular pan-Hellenic festivals: the Isthmian 
Games at Corinth, the Nemean Games at Nemea (Argolid), the Pythian 
Games at Delphi, and, above all, the Olympian Games. 

Despite their geographical extent, the West Greek dialects bear a 
striking family likeness. ‘This uniformity and their geographical distri- 
bution over an uninterrupted territory are an unmistakable indication 
that their geographical spread and subsequent fragmentation took 
place at a relatively late date (in the eleventh-tenth centuries BC). 
Contrary to the romantic point of view prevalent in the nineteenth 
century, the arrival of the Dorians need not necessarily have involved a 
violent conquest. A more or less pacific migration is an alternative sce- 
nario. The downfall of the Mycenaean kingdoms would have paved the 
way for a step-by-step immigration from north-western Greece, an 
overcrowded backward area on the outskirts of the Mycenaean worlc 
(see also 11.7). 

There have been many attempts to deny the reality of the Dorian 
invasion on the part of both archaeologists and linguists. According to 
Chadwick’s (1976) radical proposal (see also 11.15, 111.1), the lower 
classes of the Mycenaean kingdoms spoke substandard Mycenaean, to 
be identified with proto-Doric, in contrast to the ruling class, which 
spoke standard Mycenaean, more akin to Arcado-Cypriot (see also 
111.4). The scribes were trained in writing standard Mycenaean, but 
according to Chadwick,a number of features occasionally attested in the 
tablets (so-called “special” Mycenaean) reveal that some of them were 
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social climbers of Doric origin (see also 111.2). In the aftermath of the 
social revolt that put an end to the Mycenaean civilization, the Dorians 
are supposed to have dislodged their former masters. These would have 
taken refuge in Arcadia and Cyprus. This reconstruction has met with 
widespread scepticism (Moralejo Alvarez 1977; Risch 1979, 1985; 
Crossland 1985; Méndez Dosuna 1985; Eder 1998). To begin with, none 
of the features of “special” Mycenaean (retention of /ti/ vs. assibilation 
in “standard” Mycenaean, the athematic dative in -2 <-> vs. standard 
-e <-ei>, the outcome of IE */n/: “standard” pe-mo = onéguo vs. “sub- 
standard” pe-ma = oméoua) can be considered specifically (Proto-) 
Doric. Moreover, the hypothesis is implausible from a sociolinguistic 
point of view: Palatalization and assibilation, qua weakening processes, 
are expected to diffuse “from below” rather than “from above” across 
the social scale. Last, but not least, one may wonder why the hypothet- 
ical speech of the lower classes would be more similar to the speech of 
the people living in north-western Greece than to the speech of their 
Mycenaean masters. A Dorian migration from north-western Greece 
remains the only convincing explanation for the historical data. 

The expression West Greek has often been used as a cover term 
for two different subgroups: North-West Greek and Doric proper. 
However, the distinction 1s not felicitous. Except for the preposition évc 
and its avatars (gic, é¢), which also occur in most non-Donic dialects, the 
Doric dialects share no feature to the exclusion of North-West dialects. 
It was only after the ancestors of the Dorians had departed for the 
Peloponnese and the islands, that North-West Doric developed its 
most characteristic dialectal features (see also 11.18). 

The second colonial period, beginning in the eiglith century BC, 
meant a further spread of western dialects to the Black Sea, Magna 
Graecia, and the Libyan coast of Africa. The Corinthians established 
settlements all along the trade route leading from the mouth of the Gulf 
of Corinth to Italy (Leucas, Ambracia, Oeniadae, Apollonia). Magna 
Graecia, rich in fertile land, was the destination of many expeditions. 
Achaean colonies were Metapontum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, 
Petelia, Terina, and Poseidonia. Taras (Tarentum), an important port, 
was the only colony established by Sparta. According to a popular tra- 
dition, it was founded by the numerous natural sons (Ilag8evict) born 
during the first Messenian War at the end of the eighth century. Taras 
itself joined Thurii in founding a colony at Heraclea in 433 BC. As the 
name indicates, the colony of Locri Epizephyru was founded by an 
expedition of Locrians. 
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In Sicily, the Doric colonies were concentrated in the south-east of 
the island. Corinth established the flourishing colony of Syracuse in 
733 BC. Cretans and Rhodians undertook a joint venture at Gela, 
whence a daughter colony was sent to Acragas. Megarians managed to 
settle at Megara Hyblaea and, subsequently, at Selinus. 

Megara was the only Donc state to establish settlements in the 
Propontis (Chalcedon, Byzantium) and on the shore of the Black Sea 
(Heraclea Pontica, Mesembna, Chersonesus). Potidaea was an 
influential Corinthian colony on the peninsula of Chalcidice. Another 
important Doric-speaking colony was Cyrene, founded by Therans on 
the Libyan coast ca. 630 BC. 

As in other dialectal areas, the Hellenistic Koine gradually sup- 
planted the old vernaculars of the Doric countries (see also Iv .6-8). As 
a transitional stage, a number of regional Koinai developed (see also 
1v.g): In north-western Greece under the rule of the Aetolian League, 
in the territories of the Peloponnese dominated by the Achaean 
League, in Crete, and in Sicily. Although retaining a large number of 
local features, these Koinai were already heavily pervaded by the Attic- 
Ionic Koine (see also 111.10). Laconian was the dialect that offered the 
greatest resistance (see also 111.10). There is both epigraphic and liter- 
ary evidence that attests to the persistence of the vernacular in the fifth 
century AD. These testimonies are corroborated by the survival of 
modern Tsakonian. 

Our knowledge of the Doric vernaculars comes mainly from inscrip- 
tional texts. Literary Doric (see also v11.A.2) in all its manifestations 
(choral lyric, Sicilian comedy, Theocritus, etc.) is a highly convention- 
alized language corresponding to no actual vernacular (Alcman’s 
dialect, which incorporates a number of Laconian peculiarities may 
well be an exception). Generally speaking, the literary tradition has 
contributed very little to our knowledge of West Greek. Megarian 1s 
spoken in a scene in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (729-835). Naturally 
enough, the Spartan characters in his Lysistrata speak Laconian. 
Smaller fragments in this dialect have been preserved by Thucydides 
(5-77, 5-79), Xenophon (Hellenica 1.1.23, 3.3.2, 4.4.10), and Plutarch 
(Alcebtades 28). 

To be sure, Aristophanes was a playwright who caricatured Greek 
patois for comic effect, not a fieldworker engaged in a dialectal survey: 
This accounts for some of his inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
(Verbaarschot 1988; Colvin 1995, 1999). Moreover, apart from the cor 
ruptions introduced in transmission, there is every reason to suspect 
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that the original texts were modernized by later grammarians. For 
instance, assibilation of /t"/ <0> occurs in the texts of Aleman (Zonyxe, 
ouv/Att. €6nxe, Sev), Aristophanes (vai tw ow, tagoéve/Att. vai tw 
Gew, maodeve), and Thucydides (xegi 5€ tH ov Obpatos/Att. tod Beot 
@ipatos). This shibboleth of Lacomian (cf. Apollonius Dyscolus, 
Syntax 54 U) 1s also attested in Tsakonian: cf. 8vyétme > Tsak. ['sati]. 
However, the spelling <o> does not occur in Spartan inscriptions 
before the fourth century Bc. The letter of Chilon of Sparta to 
Periander of Corinth (sixth century Bc) in Diogenes Laertius (1.73, 
third century AD), and especially the decree of the Spartans against the 
dithyrambic poet Timotheus (ca. 450-360 BC) transmitted by the 
Roman philosopher Boethius (ca. 480-524 aD) in his De Institutione 
Musica (1.2; Palumbo Stracca 1999), though evident forgeries, are 
extremely useful sources for Late Laconian. Hesychius’ Lexicon con- 
tains a rich collection of Doric glosses, especially Laconian, Cretan, 
Rhodian, Achaean, and Elean. 

The archaic inscriptions of Crete, Thera, and Melos are written in the 
“green” alphabet (see also 11.17). This primitive script lacks “supplemen- 
tary” Jetters for the aspirates [p"] and [k"] and the clusters [ps], [ks]. In 
Crete I] and K (or 9) may represent [p] or [p"] and [k] or [k"]: a6 ava, 
xoéobar/Att. do pvrwv, yo7jo8a. The digraphs ITH, KH (?H) occur in 
Thera and Melos: déedmhedv, "Aotvoghoc/Att. ddeAqov, "Aotvoxos. 
The “dark blue” alphabet (®= [p*], X = [k"], W = [ps], = = [ks]) was 
adopted in Argolid, Connth, Megara, and their colonies. Aegina had a 
local alphabet of the “light blue” type (® = [p*], X = [k"], W = [ps], but 
XX = [ks]). All other West dialects (most of north-western Greece, the 
Peloponnese, and Rhodes) were written in the “red” alphabet: = [p"], 
W = [k"], X= [ks] (a special sign for [ps] occurs in West Locrian). 

As a general rule, the archaic epichoric scripts lacked special letters 
for long mid-vowels. There are, however, some exceptions. The sign H 
stands for [e:] in Crete, Thera, Melos, and Rhodes. [9:] is represented 
by “dotted” omicron (©) in Thera and Crete, and by half-omicron (C) 
in Melos. In Crete the distinction went out of use in the fifth century 
(see below). At Corinth standard epsilon represents short [e] and 
primary long open [e:]. A special letter (Corinthian epsilon) is used for 
secondary long close [e:] (resulting from lengthenings and contrac- 
tions, and from the monophthongization of [ei] <e>). 

The following features may be singled out as characteristic of West 
Greek as a group (for a comprehensive survey of recent literature on 


West Greek dialects, cf. Bile et al. 1988): 
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¢ Retention of [a:]: otaA@/Att. ot)An. 

¢ Retention of [ti]: didmt, pavti, (F)ixatt, Svaxdtiot, Motedav (but 
Lac. Tohowav < *Mooowdawv), moti, etc./Att. didwor, paoi, eixoar, 
diaxdorot, Tooedwv, med¢ < *nQoot; [t] is also retained in the 
pronoun of the second person: t, té, téoc, etc./Att. ov, o€, ood. 

© iaodc/Att. iegdc. 

e First-plural active -yec: pégopes/Att. péegouev. 

e Nominative plural toi, tai (not in Crete and Sybanis)/Att. ot, ai. 

e Athematic infinitive in -pev: é0ddpev, cipev or Huev/Att. dtod0bvat, 
eivor. An ending -netv, -wyv (a blending of -vev with thematic -ew, 
-yv) occurs in Rhodes, Crete, Epirus, and Sicily: Cret. wvapovevFry, 
Rhod. éy6euetv, cEnuetv/Att. uvnuovevenv, éxOevan, eEetvan. 

e The demonstrative of the third person is tijvog (< *tr-evoc; cf. Hom. 
tr “there!”). Cretan, Rhodian, and Coan have xijvos/TIon. xetvos < 
*xgEVO. 

e moatoc/Att. tem@tos. 

e deidonat, dndopat (< *g”el-) = BovAopat (< *g”ol-). Baxrowat occurs 
in Cretan and Rhodian. 

e -&- has been extended to the future and aonist of all verbs in -Gw (< 
*-dj6, *-g76, *-g%70): toyagac8a, aywvigato, caomaEas/Att. 
éoyaoac8a, nywvicoato, aomdoac; cf. also Locr. woaqieew/Att. 
WTGLOLV. 

e The contraction of & + 6 ([a:] + [o] or [a:] + [9:]) yields & [a:]: moaita, 
tav Ovodv, "Adxpav, GeGodc, vaxdeoc, Mevedas/Att. noditov, TOV 
Bvoedv, "Adnpewv, Beweds, vewxdooc, Mevédewc; & + € ([a:] + [e]) > 
a [a:]: GéAvog > GAtoc/Att. HAvoc; cf. Hom. HéAvoc; a + & ([a] + [e] or 
[a] + [e:])> n [e:]: vextite, vinn, vextv/Att. vindrte, vind, vind. 

e Temporal adverbs in -xa: 6xa, 1Oxa, Toxa, mémoxa/Att. Ste, MOTE, 
TOTE, MWILOTE. 

¢ Local adverbs in -et: et, met, Ome, tele, tovtet etc./Att. ov, 10d, OV, 
evOadc, evtavea. 

¢ The modal particle is xa/Att. dv and the conditional conjunction 
ai/Att. ei. In conditional clauses with an indefinite pronoun, the 
word order is ai tig xa/Att. Edv tu. 


All these features are either archaisms inherited from Proto-Greek 
(see also 11.4) or selections shared with other dialects. Exclusive inno- 
vations common to all members of the group, most significant for 
classificatory purposes, are scarce: 


e The numerals tétogec, BSepoc, tetowxovta/Att. téttages, EBdO}0% 
TETTAOGKXOVTA. 
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e The Doric future in -oéw: Delph. tayevoéw, xrewéw, Cret. 
Boabyo.®, moeaEjta, Heracl. éoofta, eeyatijta, Rhod. 
anodwoetvu, etc./Att. *tayevow, uAépw, BonOjow, mocEetat, 
éoyacetat, dtodmoovot. The “Doric” future is a blend of the sig- 
matic future in -ow (e.g., Att. matdevow) with the so-called “con- 
tract” future in -é€w (e.g., Att. ée@, Ion. tegw < *weréh- < 
Proto-Indo-European *werh,-s-; Att. weva, etc.). A few Attic verbs 
have middle futures of this type: e.g., pevEotya, xhavootua, 
nxeoovpa. Third-plural forms like xowovu, goyaEovta1, &ooovtat 
occur in Heraclean and other dialects. They are usually considered 
to be non-Doric and, accordingly, accented xdpovu, goyaEovtat, 
ésoovtat. But it is preferable to operate with Doric forms that under- 
went regular phonetic changes: xopéovt > xowedvt (synizesis) > 
xowovt (jod formation) > xowdvt (jod absorption) (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1993b and Cassio 1999). 

¢ Active endings for the future passive: Rhod. éxmednOnoedvr/ Att. 
EmmednOnoovtat. 


If we can trust the ancient grammarians, the accentuation of Doric 
deviated from that of Attic in some respects. Dor. aiyec, yuvaixes, paoa 
correspond to Att. atyec, yuvaixec, paoat; Dor. dvOemmot, proodgot to 
Att. &dvOewzo1, prdoogor; third-plural Dor. éAvoav, éAGBov to Att. 
E\voav, EAaBov; genitive plural tovtav, thv@v to Att. tovtwv, Exeivwv; 
genitive plural feminine Guqoteeav to Att. dupotéewv for expected 
*dupoteg@v (< -éwv) is analogical on the masculine. The accentuation 
of manner adverbs in -we is also diverse: Dor. adtowatadc, mavt@> and 
GoPpws, xakws contrast with Att. adbtoudtwcs, Tavtws, COPAsS, xAAGs. 
Since the inscriptions make no use of accentual marking, we cannot be 
sure whether these peculiarities (most of them analogical in nature 
rather than purely phonetic) were common to all Doric dialects. For 
this reason, most editors conventionally accentuate epigraphical forms 
according to the rules of Attic. 

Other features, widespread in Doric dialects but by no means 
general, include: 


° ea, £0, EW > ta, Lo, w (<I> presumably denoting /j/; for details, cf. 
Méndez Dosuna 1993a) in Laconian, Heraclean, West Argolic, 
Cretan, and occasionally elsewhere: Lac. &vioyidv, idv, ouw/Att. 
Nrox@v, dv, Seob; Heracl. dvavyehovu, GdutOv, wetormpevar (< 
KetoedOuevat with compensatory lengthening triggered by synizesis; 
cf. Méndez Dosuna 1993b); Arg. @uotv (= Beotv, with secondary diaer- 
esis [jo] > [ijo]), Cret. Zmevoi8voc, yevid, evoeies/Att. -Beoc, yeved, 
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evoePeic. Forms like evoeBiéc are not phonetic, but analogical on 
EVOEBLOG, EVOEBLMV, EVOEPLG, etc./Ion. evoePEoc, evoePEwv, EVoeREd. 
The change did not affect late hiatuses created through the loss of the 
digamma /w/: Lac. KAecoyévé, Heracl. devdgewv, dewous/Att. deovonc; 
Cret. xoemv, évvéa. In other dialects (Delphi, Megara, Thera, Cyrene, 
Rhodes, etc.), <EY> stands occasionally for <EO>: Rhod. 
EmtpednOnoedvi, anodwoetvtat (< -c€ovtt, -céOvtat). 

In most dialects word-initial F- survives into the fourth century Bc.: 
e.g., Fétoc, Fidtog beside oixiav, goyagovta (< Fotx-, Feoy-) in 
Heraclean (ca. 300). ‘Theran, Coan, and Rhodian are exceptional in 
that F- was lost early. Conversely, in Elis, Argolis, Crete, and Laconia 
the sound [w-] lasted longer, so that in late inscriptions and glosses 
B (probably [v]) may stand occasionally for F-: cf. El. Botxiag (ca. 
200)/Att. oixias, Lac. szgoPewdhacs (fourth  century)/Att. 
Toeoeutovons; Peixatt (Hsch.) = Fixaty; cf. also Tsak. ['vanne] (< 
Fdevov). 

The change At, 48 > vt, v8 occurs sporadically: e.g., evOeiv/Att. 
éhOetv. 

Apocope of the prepositions is general with ava, aga; also with 
moti/Att. tedg and xatd, especially before dentals: e.g., W. Locr. 
avydgéovta/Att. avayweotvta, El. mag tO yoopya, xat tov 
<vOLOV>, MOT tag "APavao/Att. medc¢ ths "AOnvas; moi occurs in 
Argive and the Northwest dialects: Locr. Epiz. moi tac Oveac. 
Third-plural active imperative in -vtw: pegdvtw (Delphian, Cretan, 
Theran, and Cyrenaean have the type in -vtwv: pegovtwv). In the 
middle voice the ending -o@wv is most widespread, but there are 
scattered instances of -vo8w and *-voOwv: Arg. motyoapavodu, 
Corc. éxdoyitovo8w/Att. moocyeapaoOwv, éxdoyiléoOwv; Locr. 
dapevdo8wv, El. twootwv/Att. dnuevéodwv, tudobwv. 

Verbs in -dw may be transferred into the -éw class: Aet. vuxéovtoc/ 
Att. vixdot, Delph. ovdgovtes (= ovadovtes), Locr. éxitéwv (= 
ETiTULAWVv), Cret. porxidv (= wovyawv), etc. 

Thematic active infinitives in -ev occur in Delphian, Heraclean, 
Argolic, Cretan, Theran, Cyrenaean, etc.: Delph. ayev, nagéyev/Att. 
cryew, magexew; Heracl. avyodgev/Att. dvayodgetv. In some dialects 
the “short” infinitive has been generalized even to the verbs in -€0: 
Delph. pagogogév, Calymn. pagtugév/Att. pnpoqogetv, Lagtugel’, 
where -etv comes from *-ejehen. 


Considerable diversity is observed in the evolution of long vowels. 


While the first compensatory lengthening is pan-Doric, the second 
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failed to apply in Argolic and Cretan, where word-internal -vo- is 
retained regularly: Argol. navoa, Cret. omévoapec, éxovoa/Att. naoa, 
Zoneioapev, Exovoa. As to word-final -vc, this outcome is all but general 
in Argolic: tove vidvs/Att. tovs viovs. Cretan shows forms in -vc beside 
forms in -¢ with no vowel lengthening: toitvc, vixaéc/Att. teeis (acc. 
pl.), vxnOeic. Onginally, -vc occurred before vowels, while -s was a pre- 
consonantal sandhi-variant (cf. *ovv-otéAkw > Att. ovotéAdw). Theran 
and Cyrenaean also have word-final -ec, -asc, -oc, but word-internal -vo- 
caused lengthening in Theran (xGoa) and diphthongization in 
Cyrenaean (xotoa). Diphthongization is also attested for -vc in Elean 
(see below). 

In most dialects the loss of F in the clusters -oF-, -AF-, -vF-, -oF- had 
no consequences. In West Argolic, Cretan, Theran, Cyrenaean, and 
Rhodian, it tnggered vowel lengthening (third lengthening): EévFoc, 
FooFos > Cret. Efjvoc, weoc/Att. Eévoc, be0s. 

The western dialects diverged as to the quality of primary and sec- 
ondary long mid-vowels. Some dialects (North-West dialects, 
Megarian, Corinthian, East Argolic) contrasted close /e:/, /o:/ (written 
<EI>, <OY>), originating from compensatory lengthening or isovo- 
calic contractions (eipi, BovAd, tuBeic, AVxoUG, ToEts, AUxOV), and open 
Je:/, /o:/ (written <H>, <Q>), which go back to proto-Greek *é, *6 
(yevntat, AUxwv). Dialects of this type are traditionally classified under 
the heading of Doris mitior (“mild Doric”), i.e. less typically Doric, for 
their greater simuarity with the vocalism of Attic. The dialects of the 
Doris severior (“strict Doric”), Doric par excellence, which comprises 
Laconian, Heraclean, Messenian, Cretan, and possibly Cyrenaean, 
merged primary and secondary long vowels: cf. Heracl. ji, BwAd, 
TOC, AYVxwWS, Tots, AUxw. As indicated above, the second lengthening 
failed to apply in Cretan (w6é(v)c, A¥x0(v)cs) and Cyrenaean (twés, 
hvxog and éupevoroi/Att. gupévovot). 

The picture is further complicated by the existence of a third sub- 
group, so-called Doris media (“middle Doric”): West Argolic and East 
Agean Doric (Thera, Rhodes). These dialects had a phonemic contrast 
between open /e:/ and /9:/ (< Proto-Gk. *é, *o; first lengthening: 
yevntou, Adxwv, Hpi, Bora; second lengthening: wOy>, AVxwc; Argolic 
retained -vo- and -vs), and close /e:/ and /o:/ (contractions: tgeic, Axo; 
third lengthening: Eeivoc, obgoc; but West Argolic has Efjvoc, *deos). 

Though useful in a synchronic perspective (Bartonék 1972), this 
classification has proved to be of much less consequence from a histori- 
cal point of view (Ruijgh 1984, 64-71; Méndez Dosuna 1985, 275-6). 
Demonstrably, some dialects shifted from Doris mitior to Doris severtor. 
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Thus, early Cretan inscriptions had special letters (<H>, <O>) for 
primary /e:/ and /9:/, but the distinction is abandoned in more recent 
texts, where <E> (later <H>) and <O> (later <Q>) are used indiscrim- 
inately for all long mid-vowels irrespective of their origin. Similarly, 
Locris and Achaea belong to Doris mitzor, but the Achaean colonies in 
Magna Graecia and Locn Epizephymi fall under Doris severior. Again 
Thera belongs to Doris media, but Cyrene possibly to severzor. The 
most straightforward interpretation of this disagreement is that the con- 
trast between primary and secondary mid-vowels, while preserved in the 
mother cities, was discontinued in the colonial varieties. 

Moreover, the unusual six-vowel system of Elean cannot be easily 
accommodated in the tripartite division. Elean had a long /e:/ (<E> in 
early inscriptions, <H> from ca. 350 onwards) resulting from the first 
lengthening and contractions: early El. Obageév, éuev, late El. jyev, 
naoxnv/Att. Pagoetv, eivar, maoxew). Proto-Gk. *é evolved into a very 
open front vowel (something like /z:/ in Eng. bad) variably spelt as 
<E> or <A> in the archaic inscriptions: (ua, matag, but énoig, 
Xoepatots/Att. uy, TatHE, éwolet, yonwaow) and <H> or <A> from ca. 
350 onwards: ya, paivatar, ovdaia/Att. paivytat, ovAain, but yojpata, 
Onrvutégav/ Att. Ordevav; cf. also Zavec (= Zijvec), a local word denoting 
some votive bronze images of Zeus (Pausanias 5.21.2). /a:/ of whatever 
origin (probably a back a as in British English bath) was written <A>: 
Faheiots, otcAav, etc. /Att. "Haciouc, ommAnv. Finally, /o:/(<O> in archaic 
texts, <Q> from ca. 350 onwards) is the reflex of proto-Greek *6 or sec- 
ondary *o created through lengthening or contraction. Thus, Elean is 
a bridge-dialect: like Doris mitior, it kept primary *é (/z:/) and secon- 
dary *é /e:/ distinct; like Doris severior, it merged primary and secon- 
dary *o. 

Generally speaking, the Doric group is fairly conservative. However, 
when considered individually, some of its members are very innovative. 
For simplicity I shall focus on some of the most conspicuous varieties. 
North-Western dialects are characterized by the following features 
(Moralejo Alvarez 1973; Méndez Dosuna 1985): 


e Retention of the construction év + acc.: Locr. év Nabxaxtov, &¥ 
vdoiav/Att. cic Navxaxtov, cic vdoiav. 

° ag for eg occasionally in early inscriptions: Locr. xataga, 
avpotagoic, éudaoa (= natéea, 4upotéootes, héoat). Only ee is used 
in later inscriptions. 

¢ ot (/st"/?) for o@ especially in early inscriptions: Phoc. 
anonoktevoaotat/Att. -oac8at), Locr. napyatogayetotot “be 
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confiscated,” éxéotw/Att. -payetobat, éyéo8w), Locr. Epiz. piotwopa 
(= pio8wya). 

e Dative singular -ot (shortening of -wt rather than a locative ending 
-ol): Delph. tot "Axo)hiwve tot Tv@ior (= to ’AndAhwve tH IIv6iw), 
Locr. tot ’Aoxramtot, év Navrdxtot (= 1 "Aoxanmd, év Navadxtw). 
Locri Epizephyru has -wt or -w. 

¢ Dative plural of consonant stems in -otc: Aet. ’"Axagvavoic, inméouc/ 
Att. "Axagvaot, itzetou, Delph., W. Locr. névtoic/Att. maou, Locr. 
Epiz. iegouvapovoic/Att. iggouvypoot. The Aeolian dative in -eoou 
occurs in Delphian and Locrian: Delph. novtavieoot, navtecot tois 
dywveoot/Att. TevtTavEL, WHOL tots Gy@ou, W. Locr. navteou. Let us 
note in passing that these “Aeolic” datives occur in Cyrenaean and 
Connthian. | 

¢ Middle participle in -eipevoc, Locr. Epiz. -evog (< *-e€uevos) from 
the verbs in -éw: W. Locr. évxademévor, Delph. awAeipevoc, Locr. 
Epiz. twAnpevoc/Att. éyxakovpeévo, TwAOvMEVOS. 


Elean shares all these features (Thévenot-Warelle 1988): 


¢ évv’ iagov, év Midntov/Att. cic to tegov, cic MiAntov. 

¢ Faoyov, éhevOdgoc/Att. Eoyov, ékevOEQouc; oa for g€ may occur in 
hatoa[tuevov], xatiagaiwv/Att. Aatgevopevov, xa8tegevwv. 

° dSixaotduev, Avodotd/Att. dixacbjvo1, Avodobw; in later Elean 
the outcome is oo (via /st"/ > /sts/?): dnoddcoa, nomacoai/Att. 
anodoo8at, momoaoBau. 

* tot dnhopévon/Att. 1H BovdAopevon. 

* xoQeUatOLs, Gywvoug and Oeomeoow, puyadsecou/Att. yonpact, cy@ou, 
Oeonevor, PUVGOL. 

* xad(d)ahepevor, xaCahépevov/Att. xatadnhovpevoc. 


Apart from the peculiarities of its vowel system, Elean included 
other features which reportedly made it sound “barbarous” to Greek 
ears: 


* <Z> (fricative /d/?) stands for <A> in early inscriptions: Céxa, Zi, 
FeiSoc/Att. déxa, Au, eldwec. 

° *dj, *gj , *g"7 and “irregular” *j- > /dd/ (single <A> in archaic 
inscriptions): tradvyiots, dixd500a/Att. brotvyiow, dimdlovoa. 
/dd/ underwent devoicing to /tt/ in the fourth century: vootittny, 
attapov/Att. vootiterv, &oyuov. 

* Loss of [h-] (psilosis): note the unaspirated stops in phrases like x’ 
éxarov, év tiagot/Att. xai éxatov, év Th ieQe. 

* Word-final -c [-s] alternates with -g in archaic inscriptions: ttc, tLe, 
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tote Fadeioug/Att. tots "HAetoug. Rhotacization is general in Late 
Elean. 

Intervocalic -o- [-s-] became [-h-] in the fourth century and vanished 
later on: Gdeah<t>ohate, Puyadevavt, nomatar/Att. ddnrwoete, 
puyadevowon, womjontar. Aspiration of intervocalic -o- also occurs in 
Laconian (see below) and West Argolic: cf. éxoiFéhe (fifth century 
BC), Onaveodv (third century Bc)/Att. éxoinoe, Pnoavedv. 
Word-internal [ns] -vo- triggered lengthening, but word-final -avc, 
-ovc usually end up as diphthongs: pvais [. . .] xaButaic (< *uvdwvc 
xatadutavs), Maxtotioig. The alternative reflexes -Ac, -Oc occur in 
archaic inscriptions: éhevOagOc, tagOc/Att. EkevOEeouc, tegouc, 
The variation -Ac, -Oc/-atc, -otc in the accusative plural gave rise to 
hypercorrect -Ac, -Oc in the dative plural: toig "AdavatOc, ovv 
avtOc/Att. tots "ASnvaiotcs, ovv avtoic. To judge from tog Seago, 
the only instance of -o9 in a late inscription (third-second centuries) 
- if not a misspelling for otherwise general -owg-, archaic -Ac, -Oc 
stand for -Gc, -6c. 

Denominatives in -eiw (-aiw after [r]): puyadetion, xatiagaiwv, 
moitecouevoto/Att. puyadevou, xabeQewv, woAttevopévoic. This is a 
remarkable archaism, all other dialects having -evw on the analogy of 
the non-present stems and the nouns in -evc. 

teheota “official” (cf. Att. teXeotrjs), mararota/Att. madkaotys and 
Tgovoa (a man?, a woman?) may be masculine nominatives in [a:] 
-@ (or are they vocatives in -&?). Otherwise, the ending -as is general: 
cf. ’"Ediavotixac/Att. Ekiavodixnys, Avoiddas, ’Ayiac, etc. 

The optative with the modal particle xa has a prescriptive value 
(Minon 2001): dtehéc x’ ele & Sina “let the sentence be null,” 
ovvuayia x’ Za éxatov Fétea, Goyou 5é xa tot “there shall be an alli- 
ance for a hundred years, it shall begin with the present year.” 


As indicated above, Laconian (see also 111.10) was another dialect nich 
in idiosyncrasies: 


e Intervocalic -o- [-s-] became [-h-] at an early date: éoizhe, évixahe, 


évheBohatc, Mohewavi/Att. éxoinoe, évixnoe, évnBwoaic, Mocedovt 
(cf. also Aristophanes, Lysistrata, pa, yeowyia/Att. jwovoa, 
yegovoia). From the third century onwards -h- ceased to be written: 
uda/Att. potoa, vexcag/Att. vuejoas (cf. also Tsak. [o'rua] < 
oQ9aoa). 

Word-final -¢ [-s] underwent rhotacism in the second century AD: 
iegevo, verxcavteo/Att. tegets, vixyoavtes. Cf. also Hesychius’ 
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glosses: 0109, Fétog (cod. yétog), Biwe/Att. Bedc, étoc, tows < Fiows). 
In Tsakonian -Q survives as a “linking” consonant: [tu'rali] 
(Standard Modern Greek tovc cAdove [tu'salus]). 
Before stops, [s] is written even in the latest inscriptions. However, 
some glosses and the fake decree against Timotheus in Boethius 
provide evidence of its aspiration in Late Laconian. This is corrob- 
orated by Tsakonian: éttév (< éc¢ tév; Tsak. [t"an]); Hsch. dttact (< 
avotabu/Att. avaotnOt), aixyovva/Att. aioyivn, dxxde/Att. doxdc 
(cf. Tsak. [a'k"o]). 
As indicated above, [t"] (6) > /s/ (probably via [t’]) from the late 
fourth century onwards: avéonxe, ccopogos, Att. dveOnxe, Beopogos. 
e <AA> = Att. <Z>: Anstoph. yupvaddopar, pvoiddnv/Att. 
yunvatouo, pubiCetv; [dd] evolved into Tsak. [nd]: cf. Lak. 
*oeQidbw/Att. Oeoitw > Tsak. [se'rindu]. Interestingly, none of 
these features occurs in Heraclean (see Uguzzoni and Ghinatti 
1968). 


Cretan was no less singular (Hajnal 1987 and 1988; Bile 1988; Brixhe 
and Bile 1991): | 


¢ h-was lost at an early date. 

¢ The outcome of *ts, *#7 *kj is first written <Z> (seventh-sixth 
centuries BC): avddatac8at, 6Coi/Hom. avaddocac8at, Att. door; 
<2(Z)> (6o0t) occurs occasionally. Later on (fifth-fourth centuries), 
<Z> 1s replaced by <T(T)>: dtta, iattas, Oakattat/Att. doa, obons, 
Badattyn. Late Cretan (third century) has <OO>: d00dx, 
GadcObac, noetidAb0av/Att. doaxtc, Bakattyns, Teocotoav. 

¢ The corresponding voiced clusters *dj, *g7, *g” 7, and “irregular” *)- 
behave similarly: <Z> occurs in early inscriptions (seventh-sixth 
centunes BC): Zévi, 5[t]xaCe[v]/Hom. Zvi, Att. durdCev; at a later 
date (fifth-fourth centuries Bc), the spelling <A(A)> prevails: Ajjva, 
evexvodddev, oadmivde[v]/Hom. Zijva, Att. éveyvodteuv, oadrmiter; 
finally, /dd/ devoiced to /tt/ <TT> (third century Bc): Ttijva, Tava, 
dtaxoutttovtwv/Hom. Zijva, Att. duaxopifovtwv. 


Consonant clusters assimilate frequently: vutti, éttd, medcde8an, 
Tatedd dSovtoc/Att. vuxti, EXtA, TEATTEDOaL, TATEdS SOVTOS. 
Syllable-final [I] was velarized (cf. “dark” / in English). The spelling 
<Y> (representing [u]) is frequent: ddevmoai, nootijvGov/Att. 
adEkpai, TOCOHAGOV. 


Some non-Doric features of Cretan are to be connected with a pre- 
Doric (i.e. Arcado-Cypriot) substrate (Duhoux 1988; Brixhe 1991b): 
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e Nominative plural oi, ai/Dor. tot, tat. 

e The raising of [e] in the prepositions iv (< év) and ig (< évc). 

¢ The demonstrative évu/Att. ovtos. 

e mooti (< *ngoti) as against moti (mot, xoi) in the other Doric 
dialects. 

e Possibly first plural active -wev (Dor. -yes is also attested; for details 
see Bile 1988, 209-10). 
Recent monographs have also been published on Argolic 

(Fernandez Alvarez 1981) and Cyrenaean (Dobias-Lalou 2000). 


Selected texts 


[1] Locrian. Colonial law. Oeanthea (ca. 500-450 BC). 1G 9.1, 334; DGE 
362; Buck, no. 57; Jeffery 108, no 3; Tod, no. 25; Meiggs and Lewis, no. 20; 
IG g.1”, 718. Side B, ll. 41ff. 


Tovxodemeévon : tav dixav : ddpuev tov aolxov, :év tovagovt’ ducoats : Sopev, | 
ai xa TOLGQOVT’ GuUGoaL : AEiMOvt|aL Tas doxXac at xa pe S661 : TOL EvncdreEvor 
: tav dixav, : dtywlov eivev : xal yoeuata Napatogayetotat, : tO Uso0s peta 
FoPunatav. : dtoudcat hogoov : tov vowov. | év bdoiav : tav WaqrE|Ecv einer. : 
nai TO BEBuLOv : toic Humoxvamdioig Aogeois : tab|ta téAcov eiwev : XaAeéouc 
:toig ovv Avtipatar :Fouxétaic. 


The magistrate shall grant trial to the accuser, he shall grant it within thirty 
days, if thirty days of his magistracy are left. If he does not grant trial to the 
accuser, he shall be without rights and have his property confiscated, his estate 
together with his slaves. The legal oath shall be sworn. The votes shall be cast 
into an urn. And the statute for the Hypocnemidian Locrians shall be valid on 
the same terms for the Chaleion settlers under Antiphatas. (Based on the 
trans. by C. D. Buck) 


[2] Elean. Granting of citizenship. Mazi, near Olympia. Early fourth century 
BC. Tnanti 1985; Siewert 1987; SEG xx xv, 389; Dubois 1988. 


"ESE toio Toipvrioug: Sccor év tot | rivant Evnyodqevtar, Maxotiloug MHeEY 
ai S€ tio ovAaia tay | modtteiav, aite éx tek€wv ° AmooteAAor dixaiwe 
mo|Aiterouevoig xai xat | tov <voywov>, doeBytw wot ta "A|Oavag. Aaipaxo 
Sapiwloyd, xataxdw Aynoda nw, Aiw unvos, :Avorddac, :’Ayias | Mevadxnes, 
:"Ayepovetc, : Dikutmos Dvrevc, | "Amedtc, :‘Etaiguyos, : Moovoa, : Pikvx0s, : 
Xaoow, | Aaivévys, : MuGiwv. 


The Triphylians have resolved that all people registered in this tablet shall 


become citizens of Makistos. Should any one deprive them of their citizenship 
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or prevent them from holding a public office as long as they are discharging 
their duties as citizens in due form and in accordance with the law, let him be 
considered guilty of sacrilege to Athena. Daimachos was in office as demtour- 
gos [eponymous magistrate] and Agesidamos as katakoos [official witness]. 
[New citizens:] Lysiadas, Agias, Menalces, Agemoneus, Philippos, Syleus, 
Apellis, Etairichus, Pronoa, Philycus, Charops, Daimenes, Pythion. (Trans. J. 
Méndez Dosuna) 


[3] Heraclean. The Heraclean Tables. End of fourth century BC. Buck, no. 
79; 1G 14.645; DGE 62; Uguzzoni and Ghinatti 1968. 


Plaque I, ll. 53-7 
"Eotcoapes 6€ xai dows emi wev tac | tAEvELddocs avw, héva ev Eni TO AvtOWH 


° 1H rao Ta Hynowidera TH SEITOVtOS Tav te hiaodv yav xai 


t@ ma0 Tlavéociav 
tav Fidiav | avywoiEavtes ad ta&v amogo0av és tav Fidiav yav, hws uy 


XATAAV|WaxwAr7c GbnAwHEin xaBwe tol Eurooo08a Soot. 


We set boundaries on the upper margin, one [such boundary] in the fence 
which goes beyond Pandosia alongside the property of Herodes and divides 
the sacred and the private [land], setting it back from the springs onto the 
private land, so that it should not be silted up and disappear like the former 
boundaries. (Based on the trans. by C. D. Buck) 


Plaque 1, ll. 112ff. 
"Eoyakov|tar dé xat tade° ho <pév> tov meatov yHeov probwodpevos [. . .] | 


115 oyoivuc, gharav Sé puta EuPadel Ec Tav 


CLULITEAWY LEV MUTEVOEL WN WELov 1 6Exa 
oxotvov hexcotav ut petov 7 tétoga é¢ tav | Sbuvatav yav édaiag éxev’ at 6€ xa 
Ut) PAVTL TOL LeULGOWuEVOL Suvatav Nev gAaias é|xev, TOL MOALAVOLOL TOL Gel Eri 
tov Fetéwv évtec xai ai tivag xa GAAWS TOL MOALAVOUOL TOBE|AWVTAL &O TH 
dau, duooavtes SoxmaEOvt xa avavyeAtovtt Ev GAtat Bacdpevor tav yav | OT 


TAV TOV ETLYWOLWV. 


[The lessees] shall cultivate [their plots] under the following conditions: 
the one taking the lease of the first plot [. . .] shall plant no less than ten 
skhoinoi with vines, and they shall plant no less than four olive trees per 
skhoinos in the land capable of bearing olive trees. If any lessee claims that 
his land is not capable of bearing olive trees, the polsanomoz [magistrates 
taking care of public property] successively in charge year by year and any 
other commissioners that the polianomoi should appoint among the body of 
citizens, all of them under oath, shall examine the facts and make a report 
to the public Assembly, having established [the quality of] the land by 
comparison with that of the neighboring lots. (Based on the trans. by 
C. D. Buck) 
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[4] Argolic. Votive inscriptions on a bronze aryballos and on a gold ring. 
Ca. 600-550 BC. (a) DGE 77; Jeffery, 168, no. 3; CEG 363; (b) Tracy 1986, 
1987; Masson 1988; CEG 813; Jeffery 444 A; SEG XXXVI, 341; Kritzas 2000. 


a. Xakgqoddauave pe avébExe Ouotv mEQunadrés dyakua 


Chalkodamans dedicated me as a splendid offering to the Twin Gods [the 


Dioskouroi? | 
b. Ha: Fouxvidac d&vébéxe | Oud AcevodAgvor Héoar. . . 


Wnriknida dedicated [this] to Hera, the white-armed goddess . . . (Trans. J. 


Méndez Dosuna) 


Ha: Foixvida (a woman’s name) w’ a&vébéxe Kritzas: Ha: Feuxvidac; Masson (Ha is 
interpreted as an abbreviated demotic). 


[5] Cretan. Boustrophedon inscription on a bronze mitra. Arkades? Ca. 
500? Jeffery and Morpurgo Davies 1970; SEG XXV11, 631; Jeffery 468, no. 
14b; Bile 1988, no. 28. Side A, ll. 1-10. 


Oot. "EFade Aatadetor xai éonévoaues mOAts | UrevovWiwr a0 MUAY MEvteE GT’ 


éxcotas Boona|v TE xOL ATEAELAV NAVIWV AUTO’ TE “aL yEvLaL Dlg xa WOAL TA 


> rowixatev te xal pvapovevF nv: mowimdtev 


dapooLa Ta te BijLa xal TavOoMsmLVa 
dé | [sc] OAt xai pvapovetFev ta Sapoore prjte ta Oujla prjte tTavOQamtva pndév’ 
&Md)ov ai wy Trevoi8[tlo]v abtov te xa yevicv TOVy, ai ut Exaigort|e xaix€houto 


i abtOsg Tmevai8uos 7 yevid. '° [t]6vv G0(c)or Seopis elev tHv [Vi] Ov oi wAies. 


Gods. The Dataleis resolved, and we the city pledged to Spensithios, from the 
tribes five [representatives] from each, subsistence and immunity from all 
taxes to him and to his descendants, so that he be for the city its scribe and 
recorder in public affairs both sacred and secular. No one else is to be scribe 
and recorder for the city in public affairs, neither sacred nor secular, except 
Spensithios himself and his descendants, unless Spensithios himself should 
induce and bid the city, or else the majority of his sons, as many as be adult. 


(Trans. L. H. Jeffery and A. Morpurgo-Davies) 


[6] Rhodian. Decree of the city of Camirus. Camirus. Fourth-third 
centuries. Buck no. 102; JG 12.1, 694; SGDI 4118; DGE 281. Ll. 1-8. 


*EdoEe Kapipetdo tas xtoivas tas Kayiogwv tas | év té&. vaowL xal Tas EV TAL 
aneiowt avayodpar maoas | xai éyOguetv &¢ tO iegdv tac "ABavaiag é oTahat | 


> dvayoagrperv, al xa 


AuBivar ywoig Xadxijc: sEquew S5€ xai Xadxytauc 
xonitwrvri. érkéobar Sé d&vdoac | toEic adtixa pada, oltives emmednOnoevvtl 
tav|tas tas MOcELOS Ws TaxLoTA xai AnodSwoetvtat | TH yoHLGovTE EhaxLOTOU 


NAQAOYELV TAV OTAAGY. 
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The citizens of Camirus resolved that all the districts of Camirus both those 
on the island [of Rhodes] and on the mainland be inscribed and exhibited to 
the public in Athena’s sanctuary on a stone stele, except for [the island of] 
Chalce. The inhabitants of Chalce shall also be allowed to be inscribed if they 
will. [If so,] they shall appoint three men without delay, who shall deal with 
the affair as quickly as possible and shall order the stele from the one who is 
willing to furnish it at the lowest price. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 
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J. MENDEZ DOSUNA 


The Aeolic group has three members: Lesbian, the dialect spoken on 
the island of Lesbos and in a narrow strip along the north-west coast of 
Asia Minor (Aeolis, Troad), Thessalian, and Boeotian. 

For the ancients “Aeolic” was virtually synonymous with Lesbian, 
more specifically with Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ literary Lesbian. But this 
idea is to be reyected. Lesbian was strongly infused with Ionic elements 
(see below). Moreover, the poets borrowed heavily from Homer (see 
also 111.9). Boeotian was influenced by the neighboring western 
dialects. Thessaly must have been the ancestral land of both Lesbians 
and Boeotians, and the Thessalian dialect seems to remain most truly 
Aeolic. 

Compared with the other Greek dialectal groups, Aeolic is remark- 
able for its internal diversity. There can be little doubt that the Aeolic 
dialects developed most of their dialectal features at a relatively late 
date, well after the Lesbians and Boeotians had departed for their his- 
torical sites in the sub-Mycenaean period or in the early Dark Ages (see 
also 11.16, 111.1). However, Garcia Ramén (1975) may be overstating his 
point that all Aeolic features are post-Mycenaean, i.e., that Aeolic split 
from the rest of Greek at a post-Mycenaean date. Aeolic dialects share 
a number of exclusive innovations that can be confidently traced back 
to a Proto-Aeolic contemporary with the Mycenaean tablets. 

As already indicated, Lesbian was the only Aeolic vernacular to 
achieve a real literary status (see also VII.A.1, VII.A.2). As late as AD 130 
Julia Balbilla, a Roman attendant at the court of Emperor Hadnan,com- 
posed four epigrams in Lesbian, and had them inscribed on the left foot 
and ankle of the Colossus of Memnon in Egypt. Her dialect is demon- 
strably artificial, but it attests to the popularity enjoyed by Lesbian melic 
poetry throughout antiquity. Interestingly, some of the most distinctive 
spellings found in Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ texts as edited by Hellenistic 
scholars (Cd for 1a, <ZA> for <Z>,maybe negg’ attwv/Att. regi adtOv) 
made their way into the epigraphical vernacular in the Roman period 
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(Grst-second centuries AD). But, if Cassio (1986) is right, the dialect of 
this period is not as artificial as is generally supposed. 

Boeotian — with an admixture of conventional epic and lyric ele- 
ments — was cultivated by Corinna of Tanagra, an author of narrative 
poems on mythical subjects (Fegota; see also v11.A.2). Her chronology 
remains a conundrum for Greek scholars. Some late sources place 
Corinna in the fifth century Bc. But the orthography of the fragments 
preserved in Egyptian papyri is similar to that of the inscriptions of the 
latter part of the third century Bc. 

For Athenians, Boeotians were the epitome of coarseness. Under- 
standably, their dialect was a stereotyped object of derision for Attic 
comic poets. Evidence is provided by a few fragments by Eubulus and 
Strattis, and especially by the speech of the Theban merchant in 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians (860-954; see Verbaarschot 1988; Colvin 
1995, 1999). 

During the archaic period, alphabets of the “red” type (® = [ph], ¥ 
[k"], X = [ks]) were used in Thessaly and Boeotia. The script used in 
Lesbos and the Aeolis was “blue” (® = [p"], X = [k"], W = [ps]; see also 
11.17). 

The (partly exclusive) features common to the three dialects are not 
many (Garcia Ram6n 1975, 1987; Bliimel 1982, and Brixhe et al. 1985, 
284-303 for a comprehensive survey of recent literature on the Aeolic 


dialects): 


e Labio-velars evolved into labials before front vowels: cf. Thess. 
astmevodtov, Boeot. notanonoatou/Att. (wg00)anotetodtw; Boeot. 
Tletkenccyw/Att. Tnreuayou; Thess. néume/Att. wevte; Thess., Boeot. 
néttaga, Lesb. néovea (Balbilla, second century aD) or néoovea 
(Hesychius, fifth century aD); Thess. nétgotos, Boeot. néteatoc/ 
Att. tétagtoc. Some data (loanwords?) with unexpected t are sur- 
prising: the connective te is general; the indefinite pronoun is tic in 
Lesbian, Boeotian, and the Thessalian of Thessaliotis and 
Hestiaeotis (Pelasgiotis has xtc, which is also irregular: from ou k’zs 
> ot x¢?); Lesbian has &xdtevoot (Cyme, third century Bc; a loan- 
word from Koine); Boeotian has évte. 

e Syllabic sonorants (especially */r/) tend to develop an o-vowel: 
Lesb. otedtayos (inscr.), 5éxotog (Balbilla), wod@axoc (Alcaeus), 
duBodtynv/Att. oteatnydcs, Séxatoc, paraxdcs, Gyuaoteiv; Thess. 
Bodyuc, métoOTOV, ~votov, Séxotov/Att. Boayus, TETAQTOV, EVATOV, 
déxatov; Boeot. orgotdc, Beoxuc/Att. oteatoc, Poaxus. 
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Occasionally /i/ > /e/ after /r/: Lesb. Aapoxgétw, tégtos (grammar- 
lans, for *tgétos)/Att. Anuoxgitov, teitoc; Thess. xoevvéuev, 
TOETIOV, GehevOegecGEc/Att. xeivetv, toitov, dmekevOEQuoOeic; 
Boeot. Atoxgévéc/Att. Avoxeivns. 

Athematic dative plural in -eoou: Lesb. [yon]pateoor, [Bao]idneoot, 
nohieoot, mavtecot/Att. yonwact, Bactretor, mOAEOL, mat; Thess. 
KOATOLXEVTEGOL, XQEUATEDOL (also ygeuaow, Thessaliotis, fifth century 
BC)/Att. xatoixotor, xonpact; Boeot. d&vdgecou, nagiovteco./Att. 
AVSOGOL, TAQOTOL. 

Perfect participle active in -wv, -ovtoc (fem. Thess. -ovoa, Lesb. 
-o.oa., Boeot. -woa): Lesb. yeyévovta, xateotaxdvtwv, éotcxotoav/ 
Att. yeyovota, xadeotnxotwv, eotnxviav; Thess. éneotdxovta, 
Evolnodopeltxovtecot/Att. epeotynxota, evorxodounxoor); Boeot. 
FeF ux0vopEelovtwv, dsterABelovtec/Att. OxovouNnXOTOv, GtEAnAvOOTES. 
All other dialects have -we, -tos. Both types are secondary. The orig- 
inal formative *-wos, *-wohos still survives in Mycenaean (see also 
111.2; cf. also the Attic feminine -via (< *-uszh,). 

A remarkable archaism is the use of the patronymic adjective (well 
attested in Mycenaean and in Homer; see also 111.2): Lesb. 
Médavyeog Tvavetoc/Att. Meédayxeos tov TWi8wvoc; Thess. 
“Aoyutmog Kahdtpovvtetoc, “Evaedoxhera Ptrodapeia/Att. 
“Aoyutmog Kahdkupavtoc, “Eumed0xreta BPirodjuov; Boeot. 
"Avttyévetg Nexijoc, Nixwv Lwotedtioc/Att. “Avtryéevyns Nexiov, 
Nixwv Zwotodatov. In Thessalian and Boeotian the use of the adjec- 
tive yielded to the construction with the genitive of the father’s name 
in the course of the third century Bc. In Lesbian both constructions 
coexist since the earliest inscriptions. 

Possibly (the evidence is relatively late), first plural active -wev: Lesb. 
xarcooonev (Alcaeus), émcoyouev, mex[dvO]apev (Sappho); Thess. 
éxwvoeiooupev (third century BC), éxgivvapev (second century BC)/ 
Att. éxwonowpev, éxoivapev; Boeot. dmédouev, [d]meotethapev 


(third century BC). 


e ia = pia. 


Thessalian and Lesbian share some features to the exclusion of 


Boeotian. 


e Geminate sonorants instead of vowel lengthening in the clusters 


*_Ts-, *-Ns-, *-sL-, *-sN-, *-In-, *-1j-, *-Nj- : Lesb., Thess. otha, 
éxowva, guevva/Att. otrAn, éxotva, guetva; Lesb. oehavva/Att. 
cehtwn; Lesb. gupt, dupe, wfvvoc, Thess. éupi, dupe, wevvds/Att. 
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eini, Nas, wryvoc; Lesb. pOéQow/Att. POciow; Thess. xoevvéeuev, 
éxgivvopev/Att. xotvewv, éxotvapev; cf. also Lesb. vatiog (< *vatFos; 
Lac. vaF6v = Att. vedv). 

e Athematic forms in the present of contract verbs: Lesb. xdAnut 
(Sappho), evegyetévtecoi, 6uohoynueva/lon. xaréw, evegyetéovot, 
duoroyedueva; Thess. (Pelasgiotis, Hestiaeotis) eveoyetéc, 
otToaTayevtos, xotvavetvtouvv/Ion. evegyetéwv, otoatayéovtos, 
xowwvedvtwv. Long /e:/ in xowaveivtovv is difficult to explain (see 
Morpurgo Davies 1987 for a tentative solution). 

e dv- for dv-/Att. dva-: Lesb. ovedéxe, Thess. ovebeixaev/Att. aveOnxe, 
évé8eoav. The variant v- is also attested in both dialects. 

e anv for a0. 

e The modal particle is xe (xev occurs in literary Lesb., xa in the 
Thessalian of Hestiaeotis). 


It is quite possible that most of these features were present in Proto- 
Aeolic. Boeotian and, in some cases, western Thessalian lost them to 


their Doric analogues. 


Characteristics common to Lesbian and Boeotian are: 


¢ Non-etymological [-ss-] -oo- in the future and aorist of verb stems 
ending in a short vowel: Lesb. 6poccavtac, xakecodtwoav (with the 
ending -twoav borrowed from the Koine), Boeot. covvxaieooavtes. 
Double [-ss-] -co- is expected only in verb stems ending in -s- or in 
a dental stop: cf. Lesb. ovvtedgooavta, yagiooovta, Boeot. 
ELLTEAEOOWVTL. 

e medca for peta. 


Thessalian and Boeotian agree on the following points: 


¢ Retention of /ti/: Thess. ixatt, Boeot. (F)ixati/Lesb. etxoor. 

¢ Extension of the athematic infinitive suffix -yev to thematic verbs in 
Boeotian and in Thessalian (Pelasgiotis): Thess. (Pelasg.) traoyépev, 
noacoéuev/Att. badoxeww, ToattEtv; Boeot. nagexepev, Axovtddepev/ 
Att. naoéyetv, Gxovtiletv. 

¢ Third plural endings -v@at (Boeot. -v6n, -vOet in Larissa), -v80, 
-vOw, and -v6t (in Thessalian only in Larissa) with a @ borrowed from 
the middle endings -ye8a, -o8e, -oOwv (cf. Garcia Ramén 1993, 
129-30): Thess. txdgyovet/Dor. tbxdexovi; Boeot. dida§over, 
dnodedoaver/Dor. sScEovu, Att. dnodedmxac1, Thess. 
émayyéhovvOat, BéAdovvOetv/Att. éxayyeikwvtat, BovAwvtat; Boeot. 
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BeihwvOn, eoteotevabyn/Att. BovrAwvtar, gotodtevvtat; Thess. 
éyévovOo/Att. éyévovto; Boeot. axeyodpav0o, énxocioavOo/Att. 
ANEVOAWAVTO, EXOLNOAVTO; EvOw, SaptwvOw/Att. Zotwv, Cnuovviwv. 
Note Boeot. dvti8evtt, ma8wvtt (with -vtt due to prophylactic dis- 
similation triggered by 6 in the verb root?)/Att. dvatwWéaor, AOwoL. 
yivupou (after the verbs in -vupat) for yiyvowo: Thess. yeveutet, 
ywopévav/Att. yiyvyto., yeyvouévynv; Boeot. yivutn, yivovo6n/Att. 
ylyVETaL, ylyveoBa. 

év + acc.: Thess. év otadhas, Boeot. év otdAav/Att. cic oryAny. 


Other features of Lesbian are (for details see Hodot 1990): 


Recessive accentuation: cf. ndtapos, Bacihevc, Aetxoc, "AxiAdnos, 
Zevc, etc./Att. motapoc, paoidevc, Aeuxdc, 'AytAdews, Zevs. 
Secondary [ns] -vo- and word-final [ns] -vc- evolved into -.-, -tc-: 
TALC lEQELaLC, TOLG OTEOTAYOLC, yYOaPatoL, SetyBets (<EI> = [ei])/Att. 
TAS lEQetdc, TOUS OTEATHYOUG, yodwot, dSeryOeic (<EI> = [e:]). Cf. 
also eixototoc (probably from *-xovotos). 

Secondary long mid-vowels (resulting from contractions) merged 
with primary *é, *6: deiynv, urvw, Sauw/Att. avoiyerv, éxeivou, 
dyuov. 

Loss of [i] <t> in primary word-final long diphthongs (fifth-fourth 
centuries BC): 16 Nixtaid, évdevn/Att. t@ Nuxaiw, evden. Later on 
(third century BC) [i] <t> is ignored in secondary long diphthongs 
as well: éAwot, tuywou (hardly borrowings from the Koine). 
Consonant + rj (secondary jod) > Consonant + err. Most of the 
examples occur in the Lesbian poets: Teggcapw (Alc.)/Att. Moun, 
meooéexouoa/Att. meguéyovoa. There are also two instances in the 
inscriptions: “Ayegaviw pfivvoc (= “Ayeuaviou petvdc) (Eresus, late 
fourth century BC) and xegQ’ attHv/Att. regi abtov (Cyme, first 
century BC). 

The spelling <A> for word-internal <Z>, regular in the 
poets, occurs in a late inscription (Cyme, first century AD): 
TeocovupaodecGbar/Att. meocovonatecbar beside doypatiCovtoc, 
d&Quotoioav/Att. deudttovoav. Otherwise the spelling <Z> (once 
<ZZ>) is all but general in the inscriptions. The only exception 1s 
SixatdecGar (rather than dixctbec@ou)/Att. Sued CecOar in a third- 
century inscription from an unidentified place in the Aeolis. 

As already indicated, ¢é for 614, usual in the poets, fails to occur 10 
the inscriptions before the third century aD: Ca& t@v Taidwv. 
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The infinitive of athematic monosyllabic verb stems (also in 
compound verbs) ends in -pevat : gupevor, magéupevar, Sovevan, 
Geuevou/ Att. eivor, Sotvan, Oetvor. The present infinitive of contract 
verbs, which otherwise follow the athematic inflection, has a the- 
matic ending: nagxdAny, exaivyny, otepavov, éav/Att. nagaxahetv, 
énaivetv, otepavody, av. The type was analogically extended to 
polysyllabic athematic stems: infinitive present éxtiOnv, didwv, 
Spvov, xeovav (?)/Att. éxtBévar, Siddvar, duvbvon, xeoavvivat; 
intransitive infinitive aorist mQdotav, émpedOnv/Att. noootfvat, 
éxyrednOrjvou; infinitive perfect te[6]vaxnv/Att. teOvevan. 
Imperatives in -vtov, -o8wv (analogical on third secondary -vto?): 
PEQOVTOV, ENILEAEOBOV/Att. PeQovtwv, EmmehEoOwv. 

Temporal adverbs in -ta: 6ta, mota/Att. Ste, note. 


Lesbian evolved in close contact with Ionic (see now Moralejo 


1996). This can be deduced from a number of common isoglosses: 


Assibilation of ti: etxoor, mQdc, dxtwxdo.ol, yodqotor/Att. 
OXTAXOGLOL, YOAPWOL. 

Lack of h-: xateotaxdvtwv/Att. xabeotnxdtwv. 

The vocalism of igos/Att. iggdc, Dor. iagdc: Lesb. ionas, ioa/Att. 
LEQEQG, LEO. 

Nominative plural of the definite article oi, ai (but these forms are not 
so significant since they occur in the Thessalian of Pelasgiotis as 
well): oi Baotiijec/Att. oi Baotretc. 

Dative plural in -owot, -atot (tots, tats with “short” endings are 
regular in the article): totg OéoLo1, tots MoAitouot/Att. tots PEois, totic 
TMOKiTAIS. 


Thessalian as a whole is characterized by the following phenomena 


(see also Garcia Ramén 1987): 


¢ Retention of [ns] -vo-: GmehevOegecGevoa, legettevovoa/Att. 


dekevOeotobetoa, Koine iegatevovoa. In word-final [ns] -vc the 
nasal was lost with no vowel lengthening: dsehevOegecBEc, toc 
topics /Att. drekevOeQuoOetvc, tovs tapias. 

Long mid-vowels (< Proto-Gk. *2 and *6 and contractions) were 
high; so much so that, after the introduction of the Ionic alphabet, 
they were usually spelt <EI> and <OY>: dvéOetxe, pel, YOVEG, TOOV 
XOELGiLOVV, TODV GAAOUV/Att. AvEOHXE, LI], XWOA, TOV XONCILWV, TOV 
OALwV. 
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ao and aw frequently remain uncontracted: "Ogéotao, Met8dAao, 
nokitaovv/Ion. "Ogéotew, Mev8oAew, moAttéwv. When contracted 
(third century onwards), the outcome is [a:] &: todv moAttav. 
Apocope of prepositions is more widespread than in any other 
dialect: dv (6v), adaQ, méQ, xGt, NOT, Gn, Ex, dn: Svyodypeny, 
MOOEEGOTA, MEQ yEVvEaC, HAM Wavtoc, Et tol, Ut tao moALOG/Att. 
avayoawat, toocdeEaoGan, mEQl yevedic, ATA MAVtOS, Ext tov, bmO 
TiS MOAEWS. 

Alveolars were geminated by a secondary jod: moAdtos, évviautov, 
iddtav (also trduav), éxxrevoord, EEerxdttiot/lon. mwoAtoc, Att. 
EVLAUTOV, LOLav, ExxANoia, EFax0doL01. The jod could be absorbed into 
an /r/ or an /s/: xDEEoV, GOYVEEOT, yuLvaccaExEioavta, SapLocoav/ 
Att. xdotov, doyvoiov, yunvac.aoyyjoavta, Synuoociav; cf. also 
toaxcddr, deEGc/Att. toraxdd., SeEva¢ after the clusters *tr, *ks. 
Unstressed /i/ disappeared in Aaguoaiot > Aaooaior and in detoto- 
> (o)oto-: Aotoxeatets, dotegds/Att. doroteg ds. 

Assimilation in some consonant clusters: oi troAiagyoLt, OTTOU, TOV 
eddouov, tot 6650o01/Att. of mtoAiaeyxot, dxtw, TOV EBSOUOV, tot 
oyooov. 

In some places (Pherae, Larissa, Matropolis, etc.), ea, 20, eov 
become ta, to, tov (fourth century BC onwards): KAvavéges, 8t0c, 
Kitodaueia, yeviotv/Att. KAgavdeos, 8edc, KAcodnueia, yev@v; less 
frequently eo > ev (third century Bc) in Larissa, Almiros, Phalanna, 
etc.: KAevucyou/KAeo-. 

The [i] t element ceased to be pronounced in long diphthongs (fifth 
century BC onwards): év tayé xév atayiat (cf. Att. év tayeia). The 
outcomes -et (< -ot) in Matropolis (third century Bc) and -ot in 
Cierium (second century BC) are probably due to the influence of 
North-West Greek: Matropolis, év tet Awevy/Att. év tO Ayseve = Ev ti] 
é&yooa; Cierium, Madoxor Aevxiov Heoxévvat Povpaior (dative sin- 
gular). 

For *dj, *gj the outcome /dd/ occurs in a fifth-century inscnption 
from Thetonium: é&Eavaxddév/Att. &avayxatew. Otherwise we 
have <Z> or <ZA>: Zonvooc, dixaldetou/Att. duxaletw. 

A similar variability is observed for the outcomes of i AB * R15, and 
*f: noaooéuev, héuio[c]ov/Att. neattetv, Hutov, but Met@addc/Att. 
Ocooahoc, méettagec/Att. téttagec. 

Nominative plural of the article oi, ai in Pelasgiotis: x0! 
ovvdavyvopogor (= xai of cuvSa~vn@ogot). We lack relevant data for 
the other districts. 
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e -€- in the futures and aorists of verbs in -Cw (-86w): goycEato, 


pagigapévas/ Att. eloyaoato, yngioauévyg. 
0 (related to Att. uév) with the meaning of 8é. 


Even though the epigraphical material for some districts is rather 


scanty, there is substantial evidence that Thessalian was geographically 


non-uniform: 


In Pelasgiotis (Larissa, Atrax, Crannon, Scotussa) thematic genitives 
have the ending -oto (later -ot): moAgpovo, tot [Sa] woto, Pudizsor tot 
Baothetoc/Att. mok€uov, tod Sfuov, Prrinmov tot Paoctréwe; -ov is 
regular in Thessaliotis (Cierum, Thetonium) and Hestiaeotis 
(Matropolis): Thessal. Btrovixs, Bekpaid; Hest. KAuavégov. 

The ending of thematic infinitives is -éuev in Pelasgiotis, but 
Thessaliotis has the usual type in -év (-étv): €EEavaxddbéev, yew /Att. 
eEavayxacev, ExElv. 

éw verbs are inflected athematically in Pelasgiotis and Hestiaeotis, 
but thematically in Thessaliotis: huAdgéovtos, [oteatay]éowtos. 
The demonstrative Ove (= obtos) is found in Pelasgiotis (some forms 
show double inflection): tove, toiveoc, tovvveouv (cf. Att. tdd¢, 
tovée, Lesb. twvéewv). An avatar of ovtoc is found in Hestiaeotis: é¢ 
TUTOUV, EV TUTELC/Att. Ex TOUTWV, EV TOUTOLS. 

The indefinite pronoun assumes the form 1c in Pelasgiotis (Larissa) 
and Perrhaebia (Phalanna); cf. also dtéx/Att. Siow. The type tis 
occurs in Thessaliotis and Hestiaeotis. The expected outcome *z1c 
(see above) is simply unattested. 

<EI> stands for <AI> in Pelasgiotis (especially in Larissa): 
ewaguoter, Pédrerter, ooeoOetv, memeiotetv, Ovyocwperv/Att. 
Eprnqprotar, PovAntat, EocoOa1, nenetobar, 4vayecpar (according to 
Garcia Ram6én 1993, 125-34, -at > /e:/ + -n borrowed from other 
infinitive endings; del Barrio (1995) thinks that the whole phenom- 
enon depends on analogical leveling). 

The vocalism of Hestiaeotis is bizarre: <EIl> for <E> in eivteoot, 
xowaveivtovv/Att. ovat, xoLwwvovvtwv; <A> for expected <EI> (< 
*e) in ud, pwoadéuwa/Att. un, pndéva; <A> for <AI> in 
nodéEaota/Att. roocdéEacOa; <OY> for <Y> (/u:/) in Zrovedyou 
and, possibly, <Y> for <OY> in tutovv, tutets/Att. tovtwWV, TOVTOLG; 
<E> (and <EI>) for <O> (<OI>) in word-final syllable after alveo- 
lars and /i/ ([j]): tev mavta yoovev, tUteIc, Mévouvec, Kiravdees, 
Sixaoteogetc/Att. tov mdavta yedvov, tovtoic, Mévwvoc, 
Kiéavboos, duxaotnoiotc. 
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¢ The modal particle is xa in Hestiaeotis (xe in Pelasgiotis). 


Owing to its geographical position, Boeotian was largely exposed to 
the influence of western dialects. This is perceptible in the following 
features: 


* tagdc (the vocalism ieg- attested in two inscriptions of the fifth and 
fourth centuries Bc can hardly be attributed to the influence of the 
Koine). 

¢ Nominative plural toi, tai (later td, 1); Lesb., Thess. (Pelasg.): oi, 
ai. 

e moeatoc/Lesb. nemtoc, Thess. noottos. 

e Temporal adverbs in -xa: noxa, toxa/Att. note, tote. Lesbian has 
-TO. 

e Local adverbs in -e1: attet (later avti)/Dor. toutet = Att. évtat6a. 

e Modal particle xa/Att. &v and conditional conjunction ai/Att. ci. But 
unlike in the Doric dialects, the modal particle usually precedes the 
indefinite in conditional clauses: oi x6 t1u¢/Dor. ai tic xa. 


The idiosyncratic evolution of long vowels in Boeotian to a certain 
extent anticipates some developments of the Koine (Ruipérez 1956; 
Brixhe 1985). Unlike in other Greek regions (e.g., Attica), where stan- 
dard orthography remained conventionally unaltered, Boeotians tried 
to adapt spelling to the successive changes in pronunciation. In all 
probability, early Boeotian had five long vowels: /i: e: a: 9: u:/ and six 
diphthongs: /ei ai oi eu au ou/. Secondary long mid-vowels (resulting 
from first and second compensatory lengthening and contractions) had 
merged with primary *2 and *o. 

Monophthongizations altered this picture. The diphthong /ei/ 
evolved into a close long /e:/. A special spelling F (so-called “half-H,” a 
simplified variant of <H>) occurs in a few incriptions from Thespiae 
(late fifth century BC): Thoweévéc, “Avtiyevkdac/Att. Tevomevys, 
"Avttyeveidys (for details Méndez Dosuna 1991-2). By the fifth century 
BC this /e:/ had already merged with /i:/ (spelt <I>): uBdce: > éupaot, 
énet > éxt. The historical spelling <EI> is rare from ca. 400 onwards. 
Concurrently /ou/ became /u:/ via a stage /o:/ early in the fourth century 
BC. This allowed the spelling <OY> to be extended to /u:/ (see below). 
The spellings <AE>, <OE> attested in Tanagra and Plataea 
(sixth-fifth centuries BC), indicate that /ai/, /oi/ also tended to monoph- 
thongization: Fegyaévetos, tae Adpater/Att. 1% Ajntor Xoegidoc, TOE 
Kafigo./Att. 7 KaBiow. However, the contraction of /ae/ into a new 
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open /e:/ (written <H> ) was completed only some years after the intro- 
duction of the Ionic alphabet: xn, pyvertn, AL, "APavijos, tr Soayun/Att. 
nai, paivytat, atet, ASyvatoc, Dor. tai 9axpai. Concomitantly, the old 
Je:/ was raised to /e:/ (spelt <EI> in the Ionic alphabet): pewwodc, dveio, 
OeiBijos, maopeivor, eivev, Petrertn/Att. wnvds, a&vye, Onfatos, 
nagapetvat; North-West Greek cipev, deiAntat/Att. etvor, BovAntat. 
Abbreviated /e:i/ was another input for this new /e:/: cf. subj. éyeu/Att. 
én vs. ind. éxt/Att. xe. 

Back vowels remain stable. Long /s:/ is spelt <Q>: Bowtav, Bwrdd, 
SiSaoxdhws, woAguw/Att. BovAn, dudacxdAouc, toheuov. Both /u/ and 
/u:/ retained their back articulation. All through the fourth century Bc 
the traditional spelling <Y> progressively loses ground to innovative 
<OY> (originally /ou/) as a notation of long /u:/: xovevos, xeouciw/ Att. 
xUOLOG, XOVOLOV. <Y> becomes rare after ca. 300. From ca. 250 onwards 
<OY> is used for short /u/ as well (at the same time <Y> begins to rep- 
resent the outcome of /oi/): tovya, Atwvovo0daH0, ovid/ Att. tdxn, 
Avovvoodweov, viot. There are a few instances with <O> (mostly 
during the fourth century): So0ia/Att. Ovoia. After alveolars [t t" dn] 
s] <t6dvAo>, the spelling <IOY> occurs after ca. 200 (<I> probably 
reflects the palatalization of the consonant): twovya, Siovyatéea, 
diovvatov, Oviovpa, TloAtovpeiAw, Xiovveoic/Att. tWxn, SOvyatéoa, 
duvatov, Ovona, TloAuunAov, LUvecic. 

The monophthongization of /oi/ was completed in the third 
century Bc. The new spelling <Y> (representing /9:/) is usual ca. 250 
BC.: Fuxtac, émihura, &ddUG/Att. oixtac, émtAouta, GAdAots. The chronol- 
ogy is somewhat delayed in the case of the thematic dative singular -ou 
(< -wt, see below): -v appears ca. 250 and is not usual until ca. 200: tot 
ddpv/Att. tH Syw. A new spelling <EI> (representing /e:/) occurs in 
late manumissions from Lebadea, Coronea, and Chaeronea (Méndez 
Dosuna 1988; pace Vottéro 1995, who clings to the idea of an /1:/): 
avteic, [Fleuxétav, tet Pettouéver, tH At tet Baotret xn tel 
Toegovior/Att. adtoic, oixétyv, TH PovAOpeven, TO Au tH Baorret xai 
tT) Toogwviw. 

The long diphthongs [a:i] -G and [9:i] -wt underwent shortening: 
[a:i] > [ai] > [e:] -G. > -y (fourth century BC), [9:1] > [oi] -wt > -o1 
(fourth century BC) > [¢:] -v (ca. 250): cf. atta besides adtoi, toi 
dé[wot] (Thebes, ca. 350); Atoviowt (Orchomenus, late fourth 
century), and hypercorrect otdépvo. yaAxiwi (Corsiae, ca. 380)/Att. 
Atoviow, xahxoi; év TH OTAAN, Ev TOL XOLVOT, Tot Tapin, tot Sdpu/Att. év 
TH oT, Ev TO xOWG, TH tania, tH Syuw. However, -r [e:i] > [e:] 
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(cf. mié/Att. nin; fifth century Bc) > [e:] (fourth century Bc): 
xotaoxevacbeiet/Att. xataoxevac0f}. Vottéro (1995) thinks that -o. 
is an old locative ending. Instances of -wt are attributed to external 
influence. 

Other distinctive features of Boeotian (some of them exclusive) 
include: 


° £0, €0, €W > La, to, Ww (less frequently in south-western Boeotia: 
Thespiae, Thisbe, Plataea): Fétia, viavioxws, iwoas, Mvactyévioc/ 
Ion. étea, venvioxouc, éovons, Mvnotyéveos; on the real nature of this 
change ([eo] > [eo] > [jo]), cf. Méndez Dosuna (1993). 

* 0, aW, Go, dW remain uncontracted: tapuiao, noditawv, AQLotoAaog, 
Aauogaovtos/Att. tayiov, ToAtt@v, -AEws. -~@vtos. Contraction is 
regular only in grammatical words: 1.e., the genitive plural feminine 
of the article (tév txeQauegawv, tiv inodwv/Att. TOV VrEQHLEOLOY, 
t@v ovo@v) and the conjunction dg (< *aoc/Att. ws). Otherwise it 
is extremely rare: "AguotoAGs, Lwxdeida (< *ZaFo-). 

e Word-internal F occurs in early inscriptions (seventh-sixth centuries 
BC): xadAFov, éEmoiféoe, FuoFdodug0c/Att. xadrdv, émoinoe, “Loodinos. 
Word-initial F- survives until ca. 200 BC: Féeyov, Fixatt, Fuxta, Fidtov/ 
Att. €oyov, elxoon, olxia, idtov. 

e A- (aspiration) is written until ca. 350 BC. 

© Fs, HY), FR), and *f > tt: énepagittato, wéttos, PvAdtti, 
Odhatta, mwéttages/Att. Enepngpioato, usoos, PuAdttet, Oadatta, 
téttages; *dy, *gj, *g"7 and “irregular” *j- > (5)d: Aevc, meddv, 
dxoviddéuev, toameddac, SHMwvOr, usdSdo0voc, Svydv, mEQiddvya/ 
Att. Zevs, xeCoi, dxovtitew, toanétns, Cao, peitovos, Cvyov, 
negituya. <Z> may stand for [zd]: @edtotos = Oedcdotos/Att. 
Ocodotosc. 

° £& > é0-, 8 before a consonant (Zoyovot, é¢ Oeonias /Att. Exyovot, & 
@eonias) and é00-, éo¢ before a vowel: éooeipev, 205 "Ondevtoc /Att. 
eEcivan, €& "Onovvtos. 

¢ Nominatives in -a (-@ or old vocatives in -@?): mv@vovixa, 
"ArohAwvida. 

e Exclusive to Boeotian are hypocoristics in -et (< -n, originally a voc- 
ative), gen. -tos (< -e0s), often with an expressive geminate: Kegaaré, 
Keaddos, TwoAhet, OcAAet (cf. Att. Oddn¢, -1TOS). 

e Names in -xAeic/Att. -xA‘jc¢ have a genitive in -xAetog (< *_y)€(F )E0S): 
Mevexdetog /Att. Mevexdéous, other dialects have Mevexiéos. 
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¢ The inflection of ovtos has invariable ot-: obtw, ottav, ota /Att. 
TOVTOV, TAVTHV, TAUTA. 

e In the perfect -x- fails to occur outside the indicative singular: 
dmoded0avOl, MemoovtecoL, FeFuxovopetovtwv, xa[taPe |PrAEv@oas / 
Att. dr0dedMxa01, TETOUXOOL, OXOVOLNXOTOV, xaTAaBEBANXVIAG. 


The influence of North-West Greek is most perceptible in south- 
western Boeotia: a few athematic datives plural in -vg (North-West 
Greek -o1c) occur in late inscriptions from Tanagra, Chaeronea, 
Corsiae, and Orchomenus: nyic, éxovtvs/Att. aiki, 2xovor contrasting 
with normal datives in -eoot. Futures and aorists of verbs in -86/Att. 
-Cw have -§- in Thespiae and Coronea: éxowEdpeGa, xateoxevate/Att. 
éxopiocaueba, xateoxevace; elsewhere -tt- (< *-ts-) prevails: 
éxepagittato/Att. émepnqicato. 


Selected texts 


[1] Lesbian. Decree concerning the return of exiles under King Alexander. 
Mytilene. Soon after 324 BC. Buck, no. 26; JG 12.2,6 and suppl. p. 3; DGE 
620; Tod, no. 201. LI. 33-9. 


oi ayoeBevtes Avdoes PeQovtov emi t|[Ov Sapyov, d 5é Sapo dxo]toauc, du xe 
dyntat ovppéony | BodAevétw. >? [ai Sé xe 6 S606 GyntoL ta] GOAOYTMEVA. TEdS 
GhAdhous ovppégov|[ta, papioacbat xat toic xa|teAOdvtecot éxi TyOiva 
meotavios | [Sooa xe tois AoitoLot pa~]iobn. ai Sé xé 1 EvdedH TH Paqicuatoc, 
| [meQi tovtw & xQiots Zotw Ex]i 1G BOMACL. xVEWBEVTOS 5é TH Paqio| [patos tnd 
tH Sdyw, oburavta] tov Sdpov év ta eixoiotat TH LAvvog *° [meS5a TaV BUGiaV 
evEac8at] toig Béoror Eni owtyQian xai EVdat|[povion THV MOAtAav navtwv] 
yéveoBat tav SudAvow tois xated|[Pdvtecot xai tois medc8E] ev tH WOAL 
Edvtecor toi|s 5]é tonas t|[oics Sapooiors dnavtac xai] taics igeiats deiynv t[oi]s 
vavous xai | [tov SGpov mQdc¢ etyav OvvEA]ONV. 


The commissioners shall submit [the agreements to the Assembly], and, once 
ithas heard their report, the Assembly shall decide as it judges it more advan- 
tageous. If the Assembly endorses the agreements reached by the two parties, 
it shall decree for the exiles returning during the prytany of Smithinas what- 
ever it may decree for the others. Should any omission be detected in the 
decree, the final decision concerning these matters shall rest with the council. 
Once the decree is ratified, the whole Assembly shall pray to the gods on the 
twentieth day of the month after the sacrifice that the settlement for the citi- 
zens returning from exile and those who had remained at home may turn out 


for the safety and prosperity of all the citizens. All the public priests and 
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priestesses shall throw open the temples and the people shall meet for prayer. 
(Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


[2] Thessalian (Pelasgiotis). Decree in response to a letter of King Philip V. 
Larissa. Ca. 214 BC. Buck, no. 32; JG 9.2, 517; DGE 590. LI. 15-21. 


TOLVEOS YAO GUVTEAEDBEVTOS xa OUVLEVVAVTOUV TaVv|tTOUV SE TA MUdvO90uUTa 
MEMELOTELV GAG TE MOAAG TODV xQELiLovV EcoeoBeELV xa EvTOD xai TH MOAL xa | 
Tav XOVEAV LaAhov EEeoyacbeicecVerv’ Epaqrotet ta MOAttEia TEQOGELEV EO 
toUVvEOUV xaT TA O Palotleds EyoapeE, xai TOig xatoOlxévtecoL TAO CHE 
TletOadovv xai tobv ddiovv ‘Eddavovv ded000ewv tav roht|tEiav xat adtOIS xa 
EOYOVOLS Kai Ta AOLMA Tima UmaAOYEMEV aTOIg Mavta SoounEQg Aacaioic, 
puhas Ehoué*voig Exdotov moiac xe PéhAettEr tO LA Papioua tOvE xdEQOV 
EMMEV XA WAVTOS XOOVOL Xa TOG Tapiac EOd0|LLEV OvyEa ELV AUTO EV OTGAAAC 


AvOlas Svac. 


Once this plan is implemented and all may remain together thanks to the priv- 
ileges granted, he [sc. King Philip V] is persuaded that there will be many 
other benefits both for himself and for the city [of Larissa], and that the land 
will be exploited to better advantage. The citizens have voted to handle these 
affairs in accordance with what the king wrote in his letter. Full citizenship 
shall be granted to the residents of our city coming from Thessaly and the rest 
of Greece, and they shall enjoy all the other rights pertaining to the citizens of 
Larissa. Each [of the new citizens] shall be able to choose the tribe to which 
he may wish to belong. This decree will be in force for ever more and the treas- 
urers shall give it to be inscribed on two stelae of stone. (Trans. J. Méndez 


Dosuna) 


[3] Thessalian (Thessaliotis). Decree in honor of a Corinthian. Thetonum. 
Fifth century BC. 1G 9.2, 257; DGE 557; Buck, no. 35. 


2 Oetdviot Zdxav Totaigdr toi Kjogiwisdi xadtGi xai véver xai Florncatars xa 
YOEWAow GovAiav xatéherav xEvFeovetav é|oigoav xév TAYE xEV ATay|LaL. ai TI 
TAVTA MAOPaivot, tO|v tayov TOV Emeotaxovta é|EEavaxddéev. Ta yOQvGIA Xai TE 
10 Goydioua tés Bedqaid dol oueva éodce "Opéotao Degexedt’éc hvaogeovtos 


Pidrovixo hvtos. 


The Thetonians have granted immunity and exemption from all taxes to 
Sotairos of Corinth, to himself and his descendants, to his slaves, and to his 
property, and bestowed on him the title of benefactor both in war and peace. 
Should anyone contravene [this decision], the tagos [municipal official] ™ 
charge is to enforce it. [Sotairos] succeeded in recovering the ornaments of 


gold and silver that disappeared from the sanctuary of Delphian [Apollo]. 
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when Orestas of Pherecrates, son of Philonikos, was hyloros 
[forest ranger]. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


Ll. 11-1 PEQexQatéc: a nominative in place of the expected genitive 


Rs ORE bop ; viel 
ips | LIGHT ESE Soh Fe TOUT ae 
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: x ar) SUE O54 Ki tre AE ™% 7 iY 1 fa : yak 
PINT fai SWART A, FOYER ANN GEN a ey ae re 
DEQEMOOTESS: bid Siam anaes leah nO) p< eters, 
Le Fey's A OTA ATS PE OYLTON S NATE ip Ape 
LETT ATA MAROIMIE BOCs LAT SE Rar ! 
j BM he, ape |< a SPS Se, Yn (- rs = 
‘edt aa Tf ee STN BASE OE! A Sopetyitgaes iL 
[4] Thessalian (Hestiaeotis). Treaty of the Basaidai Maker bait Dee ARBAB ce 9015 | 5 
(Figure 53). Matropolis. Late third century BC. Helly 1970. Bin hy gee Bele 
LI. 1-10. » ta \ AED Ee ; Bdi\s 
a oY, / ca Gif P s ie 
rf j EF. 3 7 


Oc Tiyav “Ayabdav. | LuvOeixa Bacaidovv teitc eivtecot 
TOUV ME|TTAQOUV YEVIOVV xXaL TaS TayasG xoLVavElvt|OUV TEV 
névta yOOvEV xai adtets xai TAL yE’VLEL TAL Ec TUTOVV yiVULLEVaL 
ud wa Eotov Wo|SEEGotA WOT tav iootipiav padeuiva a|de 
tayav dotv gov tac ovyyeveiac: ai pd | xa tig Ev TELS pa ef pL]évar, d.dhaL0¢ 
gotov | [&]t tac ovyyeveilac] xai tadhavtev doyve![ov] d@détov [t]eic 


OUYYEVEGOL. 


God. Good fortune. Covenant of those among the Basaidai belonging to the 
four clans that participate in the taga [the highest magistracy] in perpetuity. It 
will apply to themselves and to their future descendants. They shall admit 
nobody into equality of privileges. If anyone fails to comply with these provi- 
sions, let him be banished from his kin and pay a fine of a silver talent to his 
kinfolks. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


[5] Boeotian. Decree in honor of an Athenian instructor. Thespiae. Ca. 240 
BC. Roesch 1971, 81-8; 1982, 307-54. LI. 10-19. 


"EmewWet vouos éoti év tot xot|vot Bowwt@v tac mOAtc mMaoExewev | SiSaoxcrwe 
oitivec StOaEovAt | tw¢ te naidac xy TwWS viavioxwe | ToEEVELLEV x7] GxOVTLOSELEV 
xh t485e00n ovvtcEts tag mEQi | TOV mOAEUOV, x LHotOOTOS PUho|TiLWE 
ENULEWEAELTN, TOV te Maidwv | x) TOV veavioxwv, braoyépev Lwo|toedtor to 
Féegyov mao tac mdALog Gwc 7° xa Peihertn, Emtpedopevor Tov te mai|Swv x) TOV 
veavioxwv x7 Sidcoxov|tt xa8a 6 vouos xéAetyH’ pLLGBdV 8’ Eilpev adTOL TO 


EviauT@ métTIAQAGS | UVaC. 


Since there is a law in the Boeotian Federation that the cities should provide 
teachers capable of instructing both children and young men in using the 
bow and the javelin and in arraying in battle order, and since Sostrotos has 
taken charge of both children and young men eagerly, the job shall be 
Sostratos’ by the city’s will as long as he wishes, and he shall take charge of 
both children and young men and shall instruct them in compliance with the 
law. As payment he shall receive four minae annually. (Trans. J. Méndez 
Dosuna) 


Figure 53 Treaty of the 
Basaidai. Matropolis, 
Thessaly. Third century Bc 
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[6] Boeotian. Manumission. Chaeronea. Ca. 200 BC. Roesch and Fossey 
1978, 126-7, no. 4, Fossey 1991, 121-36, addenda, 137-55; SEG Xxviil, 447. LI. 
1-17. 


Ordc. Trovxav ayabav. Mvactyé|viog dexovtos, pewwoc ‘Eguaiw, Me|vexheic 
Awwvovs0da@ew x Buott[ic] | Mvaowvoc a&vtievt tav Fidifav] > Ooertay 
Hag8évav iagav ti’ Ag[té] | pdt tH EAOin, ovvevdoxiovtos a[d]|tEis xq tH Ovid 
Mvdowvoc, mague[t]|vacav atoavteic Féetia déxa Gwl[c] | xa & dvOecic 
xovewbsier ei Sé [i] 1° xa naO@viu Mevexreic xh Biot|tic 200 tH TAQuELVy 
avteic Tag|Sévav tov yeyoaupevov ¥oo| vov, TAQUELVaTW IlagGEéva ta | éxihkuna 
Fétia nao Tehiav t!°av Oovyatéoa Mevexdeios, | tav dvOeow movopeva be. t[0] 


| covvedoiw xat TOV VOLOV. 


God. Good Fortune. In the archonship of Mnasigeneis, in the month of Dios, 
Menecleis, son of Dionysodoros, and Biottis, daughter of Mnason, consecrate 
Parthena their home-bred slave to Artemis Elithia, with the approval of their 
son Mnason, on condition that she will remain in service with them for a term 
of ten years till the moment when the consecration goes into effect. Ifanything 
happens to Menecleis and Biottis before Parthena has completed the stipu- 
lated period of her stay, she shall spend the remaining years with Telia, 
Menecleis’ daughter, and she [sc. Telia] shall carry out the consecration 
through the council in compliance with the law. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


g The language of Homer 


G. HORROCKS 


Introduction 


The language of all early Greek poetry displays clear dialectal 
affiliations, with each genre exhibiting distinctive “markers” of the 
dialect group to which the spoken and official varieties of its region of 
origin belonged (see also v11.A.1, VII.A.2). At the same time, however, 
such literary dialects were systematically “distanced” from ordinary 
usage by their deliberately non-local character and the incorporation of 
archaizing and other elements of “poetic diction” modeled on the lan- 
guage of the earliest Greek literature of all, the monumental Homeric 
poems. It is the purpose of this chapter to examine the origins and char- 
acter of this influential “epic” dialect in which they were composed. 

In the form in which we have them, the //zad and Odyssey probably 
date from the mid-to-late eighth century BC, but they are clearly the 
product of oral composition within the context of a centuries old tradi- 
tion, and were probably even transmitted orally for a period before first 
being wntten down. Subsequently, because of the overwhelming pres- 
tige which these poems soon acquired, the language of epic poetry 
became a relatively fixed “literary dialect” with enormous influence on 
writers down into the Roman imperial period and beyond. However, 
the manuscript tradition on which modern editions depend goes back 
only to the Alexandrian editors of the second century Bc, who applied 
contemporary spelling conventions rather inconsistently in their efforts 
to produce a metrical text on the basis of earlier manuscripts, many of 
which used archaic local alphabets that did not mark word division or 
double consonants, or distinguish between <e> and <n> (and some- 
times <e.>), or <o> and <w> (and sometimes <ov>). 

In such circumstances, it is clearly futile to try to establish “Homer’s 
text,” but we can employ our knowledge of the early history of Greek, 
supplemented by standard methods of reconstruction and our knowl- 
edge of epic meter (comprising six dactylic/spondaic feet, the fifth 
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overwhelmingly dactylic, and the last truncated: - w|- w| - w]- wW| - 
w| - v), to establish at least the general properties of the language of the 
tradition to which, in its final stages, the monumental poet or poets 
belonged (referred to hereafter, in accordance with tradition, as 


Homer). 


The orality of the Homeric poems and its significance 


The clearest mark of any long established oral tradition is the “formu- 
laic” character of its diction (see also v11.4.3), with ready made phrases 
in a range of metrical shapes carefully constructed to facilitate the tasks 
of composition and memorization. Such formula systems are the 
common possession of all poets working in a given tradition, and 
because they are vital to the process of composition, tend to preserve 
many archaic and “foreign” dialectal features because of their metrical 
properties. Thus even though the language of living oral traditions is 
regularly modernized more or less in line with the contemporary ver- 
nacular of the regions where its poets practice their craft, this is rarely 
done at the expense of metrically useful or formulaically established 
forms originating in earlier periods, or in parallel traditions employing 
different dialects, since to do so would fatally undermine the usefulness 
and flexibility of the stock of inherited material. Indeed, so important 
are features of this kind, that they are often artificially extended and 
adapted within the framework of the poetic dialects concerned. 
Consider, for example, the way in which “Homer,” following the prac- 
tice ofa tradition in which initial F [w] was a phonetic reality, sometimes 
operates as if this element were still present, thus permitting hiatus to 
be “overlooked” (and elision or correption avoided), but equally freely 
ignores what was by then a purely etymological element when it is met- 
rically convenient to do so: 


1 (a) Fblockselision: .. .‘H@aio| tovo Favaxtos || (Iliad 15.214) 
(b) F ignored: .. £0 8’ | (F)oixad’ i|xéo0au|| (Iliad 1.19) 


In the case of the Homeric poems, it is clear that the monumental com- 
position took place in Ionic speaking territory (in Asia Minor and its 
offshore islands): cf. the overwhelming presence of diagnostic Ionic 
features (see also 111.3) such as original *@ > y even after e/t/o (€-g-, BU: 
yon, etc.), quantitative metathesis (*-Go > -no- > -ew-, e.g., gen. SINg. 
IIndniddew), the use of movable -v, etc. But by this time, the tradition 
had also incorporated many Aeolic variants (see also 111.8) that differed 
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in metrical value from their Ionic equivalents: consider, for example, 
forms with labial reflexes of inherited labio-velars (i.e., *kw etc.) before 
front vowels (e.g., tlovges beside téooeges), thematic infinitives in -éuev 
(e.g., dxovépev beside dxoveu), and the use of athematic infinitives in 
-pev(a) (e.g., Gupevar beside eivar). Alongside these variants, however, 
there are also large numbers of archaisms, probably going back ulti- 
mately to a prehistoric period in which the full array of dialect divisions 
familiar from the classical period had yet to emerge. These various fea- 
tures of the epic linguistic “amalgam” will now be considered in turn. 


Homeric archaisms 


The decipherment of Linear B in the 1950s showed that many non- 
Ionic phenomena previously categorized as “Aeolic” had parallels in 
Mycenaean (i.e., the Greek dialect of the Linear B tablets dating from 
the second half of the second millennium BC; see also 11.15, 111.2). 
Examples, apart from a large stock of shared vocabulary, include: 


2 (a) masculine genitive singulars in -ao (first declension) and -ovo 
(second declension); 
(b) genitive plurals in -awv (first declension/a-stems); 
(c) the “oblique” case ending -¢u. 


These would clearly be of the greatest importance if it could be dem- 
onstrated that the Mycenaean world had a tradition of dactylic poetry 
from which this material had been inherited, and that the elements in 
question came into the Ionian epic specifically from the poetry of the 
communities that produced the Linear B documents rather than from 
some other Bronze Age dialect(s) that might also have shared them. To 
a very large extent, modern research has confirmed both these hypoth- 
eses, by showing (a) that the metrical/formulaic Homeric language has 
preserved a number of extremely ancient features which had already 
disappeared from the prosaic language of the Linear B tablets (most 
notably tmeszs, the separation of preverbs from verbs in what would 
later be inseparable compounds; see also 111.2), and (b) that in the 
Bronze Age, the vernaculars of the whole of southern Greece, reflected 
in a standardized official form as Linear B, probably belonged to a 
single dialect group indirectly ancestral to both Attic-Ionic and 
Arcado-Cypriot (see also 111.1, 111.2). Since there appear to be no 
“Doric” elements in the epic (the Dorians at this time probably occu- 
pied the parts of Greece north and west of Boeotia; see also 111.1, 111.7), 
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and the Aeolic dialects are generally acknowledged to be the result of 
post-Mycenaean developments in the “bridge” territories (Thessaly 
and northern Boeotia) lying between the previously Dorian north and 
Mycenaean south (see also 111.8) in the period of confusion and popu- 
lation movement following the breakdown of the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, it follows that such archaisms in Homer can only have come from 
a southern Greek poetic tradition already well established in the 
Bronze Age. 


Aeolic and Ionic 


But even if we acknowledge the southern origins of the epic tradition 
during the Bronze Age, we must also allow for the emergence, after ca. 
1200 BC, of a “proto-Aeolic” branch of this tradition in Thessaly, 1.e., in 
territory adjacent to the Mycenaean south where Aeolic had already 
begun to develop, partly under the impact of “southern” linguistic 
influences (see also 111.1, 111.8): note that the Homeric poems contain 
such East Thessalian forms as xoti alongside Ionic me0c, and indeed 
that the central character of the J/zad is a Thessalian. Thematic material 
inherited from the south was apparently developed and Aeolicized as 
the local dialect evolved its own distinctive character. 

This background provides two possible interpretations of the 
Homeric dialect amalgam. On the one hand, the old southern (later 
Ionic) and new Aeolic traditions may have evolved in parallel, with 
reciprocal diffusion of forms and material continuing throughout the 
Dark Ages (see also 11.16), long after both dialect groups had been 
carried across the Aegean by colonists; the Ionian tradition culminat- 
ing in the Homeric poems would then represent a particularly brilliant 
phase of development which eclipsed its Aeolic partner. Alternatively, 
the epic may have thrived in Thessaly and later in Aeolic speaking col- 
onies in the east, while the “southern” tradition quickly died out; this 
Aeolic tradition might then have been Ionicized during the course of 
the Ionian expansion in Asia Minor. 

The competition between those who interpret the Aeolic elements 
of the Homeric language as the product of diffusion and those who see 
them as the result of successive historical “phases” goes back into the 
nineteenth century, and has still not been wholly resolved. The key 
question is whether characteristically Ionic features peter out as we 
work back in time, leaving a “gap” between the earliest recoverable 
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Ionic forms and their antecedents in the Bronze Age. Consider first the 
chains of development given in 3: 


3 (a) *otd-o-pev > otr-o-pev (Ilzad 15.297) > oté-w-pev (Iliad 11.348) 
(b) *va (F)-d¢ > vn-dc (Iliad 1.476) > ve-d¢ (lad 15.423) 


Here we have the interaction of two Ionic innovations v2s-d-vts pre- 
historic Greek (and indeed Mycenaean; see also 111.2), namely the 
shift of *& > m1 and quantitative metathesis (the latter restricted to ante- 
vocalic shortening in (b) because of paradigmatic pressure to avoid an 
irregular genitive singular ending in -ws); this apparent preservation 
of the full phonological history of Ionic would appear to support 
those who advocate the parallel development of two traditions. But 
before jumping to conclusions, we should also note the counterexam- 


ples in (4): 


4 (a) -Go > *-no > -ew (gen. sing. masculine a-stems) 
(b) -awv > *-nwv > -ewv (gen. pl. a-stems). 


These seem, contradictorily, to reveal the gap in the phonological 
history of Ionic necessary to support the theory of an Aeolic phase fol- 
lowed by an Ionic one. 

Clearly the two theories cannot both be correct, and since the latter 
presupposes, rather implausibly, that the Bronze Age tradition of dac- 
tylic poetry disappeared completely throughout the Mycenaean/TIonic 
territories, the diffusionist argument is inherently to be preferred pro- 
vided that the loss of the “old Ionic” forms in (4) alongside their reten- 
tion in (3) can be satisfactorily accounted for. As there would have been 
no reason to retain forms such as -ao/-Gwv alongside the metrically 
equivalent old Ionic forms with -1-, it must therefore be supposed that 
these were in fact replaced by Aeolic forms relatively late in the Ionian 
tradition at the time when the local Ionic vernacular was developing 
modern variants of a different metrical value (-ew and -ewv typically 
scan as one heavy syllable). 

In favor of this hypothesis, consider -&o and -Gwv within the context 
of the phonological system of early Ionic. Following the early shift of 
*& > y, this dialect lacked the phoneme /a:/ until the simplification of 
consonant clusters like [ns] and the compensatory lengthening of pre- 
ceding vowels, as in first-declension accusative plural *-avc¢ > -ac. This 
change probably took place in the early eighth century, since (a) the 
Persian word Mada is borrowed as Mijéoc, and Medes could hardly 
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have become known to the Greeks before the ninth century, and (b) if 
/a:/ had already existed at that time, the Ionic word would have been 
Maéos (as, for example, in Cypriot). The genitive endings -Go and -auv 
must therefore have been incorporated into the Ionian tradition as met- 
rically necessary replacements for -rjo and -ywv sometime after the 
emergence of new long a - during the early eighth century. Prior to that, 
the Ionian bards, in the absence of /a:/ in their own dialect, could only 
have pronounced these endings with a phonetic reflex of the phonolog- 
ically corresponding /e:/, 1.e., as -no and -ywv, and their subsequent 
treatment would not then have been distinguished from that of the 
“native” forms, a patently false hypothesis. 

But if the Ionian tradition could not have incorporated phonetic ele- 
ments assignable to a phoneme /a:/ until the early eighth century, those 
who advocate an earlier Aeolic phase are forced to accept a date for the 
assumed Ionian “takeover” that is far too late to allow for the emergence 
of the [/zad (more or less as we have it) by ca. 750 BC. The only alterna- 
tive is to accept that the Mycenaean/Ionian tradition was indeed con- 
tinuous, as the diffusionists argue. 


Conclusion 


The balance of evidence is therefore in favor of the hypothesis that the 
language of the Greek epic originated in an oral tradition of dactylic 
poetry that began in southern Greece during the Bronze Age. With the 
collapse of the Mycenaean civilization, this tradition was then devel- 
oped both in the areas which eventually became Ionic speaking and in 
the territories where the Aeolic dialects were emerging. 

These two branches of the tradition preserved many archaisms from 
earlier stages of the tradition (albeit with “artificial” adaptations), and 
also borrowed forms and themes from one another throughout the 
Dark Ages (see also 11.16). Throughout this period, the language of the 
tradition was adapted and modernized through the incorporation of 
forms from the relevant contemporary vernaculars, but earlier forms 
and dialectal variants were also preserved in the interests of metrical 
flexibility in the context of an oral tradition. 

The final stage of the development of the tradition took place in 
Ionia during the second half of the eighth century Bc, culminating 1n 
the monumental composition of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thereafter, with 
the advent of writing, the tradition declined, and the two “Homeric” 
poems became Panhellenic classics, more or less fixed in form, with the 
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consequence that the meter and mixed dialect in which they had been 
composed evolved into an established literary language that not only 
determined the character ofall epic compositions for the future but also 
had a profound effect on the development of notions of what consti- 
tuted an appropriate poetic style for other genres (see also V1I.A.1, 
VII.A.2). 


10 The decline of the ancient dialects 


V. BUBENIK 


Various details of this process may be gleaned from the standard 
manuals of the ancient Greek dialects (Buck 1955; Thumb and Kieckers 
1932; Thumb and Scherer 1959). This problem has also been 
addressed in individual monographs dealing with the history of the 
Greek language (Costas 1936; Hiersche 1970; Palmer [1980] 1995; 
Schmitt 1977). More recently, the overall picture of the decline has been 
presented by Bubemk (1989, 73-174). 

The “strict” Doric dialects (Laconian, Messenian, Cretan, and 
Cyrenaean; see also 111.7) proved to be the most stubborn in ceding 
their place to Hellenistic Koine. Dunng the third century Bc in both 
Laconia and Messenia about one half of all inscriptions were written in 
the regional dialect and the other half in Doric “contaminated” with 
Attic-Ionic Koine. Inscriptions in “pure” Koine without any traces of 
the influence of the dialect appeared much later in Messenia than in 
Laconia (cf. Bourguet 1927). In the southern Peloponnese there arose 
no “strict” Doric-based koine comparable to the North-West Koine 
(see below) or the Aegean Doric Koine (see below and 111.7). The low 
correlation coefficient (Coleman 1963, 107) of “strict” Doric dialects 
with Attic and Ionic was obviously one of the main reasons (the corre- 
lation coefficient of Laconian and Attic is 0.34, while that of Aetolian 
and Attic is 0.48, and that of Rhodian and Attic 0.42). The situation in 
Crete was complex, owing to its geography. Thus in the second century 
BC the proportion of dialectal inscriptions is about 50 percent in the 
east, 60 percent in the center and 78 percent in the west. But then one 
observes a steady decline in the use of dialect, and there are virtually no 
dialectal inscriptions after the use of Koine gained momentum in the 
first century AD in all parts of Crete (cf. Kieckers 1910). The prolonged 
use of dialect in Cyrenaica on the north African littoral stands in sharp 
contrast to its early erosion in the southern Peloponnese and Crete. 
While we possess purely Koine inscriptions from the second century 
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Bc in Laconia and from the first century Bc in Messenia, in Cyrenaica 
similar documents are dated to the second century AD. 

The richest evidence for the survival of the “middle” Doric dialect 
comes from the island of Rhodes. Here the use of dialect in public 
inscriptions during the entire Hellenistic period (third century Bc to 
the third century AD) is fairly constant (more than 50 percent of inscrip- 
tions are in the epichonc dialect); the first purely Koine inscriptions 
made their appearance in the Christian era. Elsewhere, in the area of the 
East Aegean Donic islands, one can ascertain varying degrees of the 
influence of Hellenistic Koine. For instance, it was much weaker in 
Astypalaea than in nearby Thera where a Ptolemaic garrison was sta- 
tioned; and it was very weak in remote islands such as Carpathos and 
Casos. During the last three pre-Chnistian centuries there gradually 
evolved a regional variety in the area of the South Aegean islands, 
usually called Aegean Doric Koine. Its geographical focus was the 
largest island in that area, Rhodes, which asserted itself as a major 
power in the East Aegean corner of the Hellenistic world. Aegean Doric 
Koine is based on the local “middle” Donc dialects with some of the 
local peculiarities eliminated, and with a strong admixture of forms 
from the advancing Hellenistic Koine (for instance the West Greek 
article tot held its ground in Rhodes until the first century ap; the 
height dissimilation [eo] > [eu] eo > ev in contracted verbs, e.g., 
evooxetvtt, persisted until the first century Bc in Rhodes and the first 
century AD in Cos; the Rhodian infinitive in -yetv spread to Telos and 
Carpathos (elsewhere -yev or -ev) and persisted in Rhodes until first 
century AD). 

The “mild” Doric dialects spoken in the Saronic Gulf yielded to the 
advancing Hellenistic Koine rather early and quickly (cf. their relatively 
high correlation coefficients with Attic: 0.42 for Corinthian and 0.41 for 
Megarian). From Corinthia there are no dialectal inscriptions from the 
period after the advent of Christianity. 

The survival of the North-West Greek dialects and the nse of the 
North-West Doric Koine can be studied in detail only for the third and 
second centuries AD (cf. Bubenik 1983). The conditioning factor of the 
latter process was the political power that the Aetolian League (ca. 
290-146 BC) exerted over a great deal of continental Greece. We find 
North-West Doric Koine employed in all the decrees of the Aetolian 
League, in western Locris, Phocis, Aenis, Malis, and Phthiotis. This 
variant is essentially a “mild” Doric-based Koine, showing a balanced 
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mixture of Hellenistic and West Greek forms. Its two most salient 
morphological features come from the North-West Greek dialects: the 
preposition év takes the accusative with the meaning of “to”; and the 
dative plural of athematic nouns and participles takes the thematic 
sufhix -o1c, €.g., pEQovtoic (vs. pEQovot [Attic] or peodvtecct [Aecolic] or 
egovtacot | Heraclean]). 

The survival of the Phocian dialect of Delphi is a special case. From 
Delphi we possess an unusually rich collection of inscriptions, both 
public (amphictyonic and proxeny decrees) and private (some 1,600 
manumissions), which allow us to study the survival of the old dialect 
and the pace of its koineization during the third and second centuries 
BC (cf. Lejeune 1940 and Riisch 1914). There is considerable evidence 
that the Delphian dialect enjoyed a particular prestige and competed 
well for several centuries with Hellenistic Koine emanating from nearby 
Athens. This state of affairs was a consequence of the activity of the 
Aetolian League, which sought to make Delphi an Aetolian counterpart 
of Macedonian Athens. The cultural prestige of Delphi in the 
Hellenistic world of the third century Bc is demonstrated by several 
hundred proxeny decrees bestowed on Greeks, Macedonians, and cit- 
izens of cities of Asia Minor, Cyrene, Sidon, Syracuse, and elsewhere. 
These decrees addressed to foreigners kept the local standard until the 
first century AD. On the other hand, the Delphian dialect was not used 
in “supranational” amphictyonic decrees. 

In Achaea the “strict” Doric dialect was subject to the influence of 
“mild” Doric dialects spoken in neighboring Sicyonia and Connthia. 
During the third and second centuries BC, the local Doric dialects of 
the Peloponnese were replaced in official inscriptions by the Doric 
Koine of the Achaean League (cf. Buck 1900 and 1955). This variant 
was a Doric-based Koine, which did not develop certain extreme fea- 
tures that are typical of Aegean Doric Koine (the height dissimilation 
eo > ev) or of North-West Doric Koine (dative plural -ouc with athe- 
matic nouns, and év = gic). In Achaea itself, this general Doric Koine 
held its ground until the first century Bc. Achaean Doric Koine came 
to be used in Arcadia, whose chief cities fell into the hands of the 
Macedonians in 223 BC. Here the penetration of Achaean Doric Koine 
can be traced very easily because it differed considerably from the old 
Arcadian dialect. 

The reception of Koine in regions where the Aeolic dialects used to 
be spoken - Boeotia, Thessaly, Lesbos, and the adjacent shore of Asia 
Minor - is of particular interest for both linguistic and geographical 
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reasons (cf. Leitzsch 1895). The Aeolic speaking communities proved 
to be quite stubborn in clinging to their old dialects. In Lesbos the 
dialect continued to be used in inscriptions until the first century aD 
(cf. Hodot 1976). Thessalian inscriptions attest that the dialect was still 
in use in the chancellery of Larissa around 200 Bc, when other chan- 
celleries were already using Koine. Attempts at self-assertion in dialect 
could be brought about by the loss of political independence (in 219 
and 214 Philip V of Macedon wrote letters to Larissa in Hellenistic 
Koine but the city responded in the local Thessalian dialect; see 111.8). 
Constant political tensions between Boeotia and Attica undoubtedly 
increased awareness of linguistic diversity both in Boeotian chanceller- 
ies and in individuals. Here the scarcity of mixed documents 
(Hellenistic inscriptions with some Boeotianisms) may reflect the fact 
that the speakers of Boeotian were less successful in developing koine- 
izing habits than were their counterparts:in other regions. (It is obvi- 
ously of some significance that of all the ancient Greek dialects, 
Boeotian had the lowest correlation coefficients with Attic and Ionic.) 

From Cyprus we possess unique evidence of the coexistence of the 
Cypriot dialect and Hellenistic Koine in the texts from Kafizin (south 
of Idalium; see also 111.4) dated to 225-218 Bc (Mitford 1980). 


Selected texts 


[1] Decree in honor of I. Vaccius Labeo by Cyme. Between 2 Bc and AD 19. 
An example of the survival of the Aeolic dialect in Lesbos and adjacent 
Aeolis in the first century Bc - first century aD. DGE 647.15-21. 


tav || wev DreoPaoEa xat Boro xa ToIc iaooBEOLOL GQUOTOL| Gav Tas TE TH VAL 
XATELOWOLOC TGS TE TH xtiota | MOCOOVUUAGIAS TElLLAV MAENTYOATO, GOxXENV 
vout|Cwv Tav xOLOLV TH MAGBEOS xal Tav EVVOaV EntEeBE|WONTV, Tails SE TOIC 
ayaBoto TOV AvdowV MOEMOI||CoIs GOpEviTOLOG YAO OUVENEVEVOE TELALC: 


He declined the excessive honor, suitable only to gods and demi-gods, of ded- 
icating a temple and naming him founder, thinking it to be enough to have 
observed the judgment and good will of the people, but the honors suitable to 
good men he accepted with gratification. (Trans. C. D. Buck) 
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11 A modern approach to the ancient 
Greek dialects 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 


The tools and methods employed in the modern study of the ancient 
Greek dialects (and in the study of Mycenaean) are still largely based 
on those in use during a penod in the history of linguistics which has 
long been left behind, that of the Neogrammarians of the second half of 
the nineteenth century and early twentieth century. I have emphasized 
elsewhere the problems caused by this conservatism, and I have 
expressed my regret that students of the ancient dialects fail to adopt a 
more cnitical attitude to their methods and objectives. I may refer to this 
point again in passing, but my main intention 1s that this short chapter 
should point the way ahead for future research, rather than dwelling on 
the past. 

Dialectology involves, as we are all aware, the correlation of linguis- 
tic data with the facts of time and space, which play a crucial role in the 
differentiation of dialects. The Greek which emerges through inscnp- 
tions is no more than a mosaic of different dialects; there is not at this 
point in its evolution any common, standardized language functioning 
as a fixed point of reference (see 11.24, 111.1). In the imaginary of the 
classical scholar the Attic dialect may play the part of such a fixed stan- 
dard, but in fact it is no more than one dialect among others, up until 
the second half of the fifth century BC, at least; it was at this point in time 
that, having already undergone a degree of intermingling with the Ionic 
dialect, Attic began to be used over a broader area and eventually - its 
dissemination impelled by Athenian and, later, Macedonian imperial- 
ism — became a “common language.” 

These observations apart, the work of the student of Greek dialects 
is essentially the same as that of any other scholar in the dialect field (see 
below 2.3 and 4). If there is some distinctive feature in the work of 
Greek dialectology, it lies only in the nature of the information available, 
and the history and environment of the communities being studied. 
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2 The definition of the code 


2.1 The first objective, naturally, is to describe the dialect itself. This 
involves: 


e Direct and personal knowledge of the field of study, without 
recourse to the interpretations of other scholars (see for example the 
weakness of wide-ranging syntheses: there is an example in Brixhe 
1990C). 

e Subjection of received ideas to systematic criticism, even when these 
ideas enjoy the support of the most eminent scholars (the somewhat 
cool reception accorded to Teodorsson and the sympathy aroused 
by Threatte are largely to be explained by the general conservatism 
of the environment). 

e Avoidance of a priori assumptions from the field of comparative lin- 
guistics (a practice which has tainted some of the literature on 
Mycenaean); there is a risk that such assumptions will vitiate our 
own interpretation. 


2.2 Once he/she has assured himself/herself of the reliability of the 
data, as found in the written evidence (a sound philological back- 
ground is therefore required), the dialectologist will proceed without 
prejudice to analysis of the code which these data reflect, approaching 
it as an object of study in itself and for itself. This analysis must be con- 
ducted using the tools of contemporary linguistics, selecting the 
approach (in general terms more structuralist than generativist) indi- 
cated by the field to be researched and the material available. It is 
not possible here to content oneself with the superficial linguistic 
approach of certain individuals who believe that phonology is no more 
than a modern term for phonetics and who regard linguistics as a form 
of innate knowledge to be laid bare through introspection. The dialec- 
tologist must know what language is and how it functions; he/she must 
be aware that it is a totality of inter-linked and interdependent sub- 
systems. Thus if we ascertain that on the front axis /e/ has a tendency 
to raise to /i/, it is possible that we will encounter the same situation on 
the back axis, where /o/ is transformed into /u/ (this is the case in the 
Boeotian dialect, and probably also in the Macedonian, for example; 
see also 111.6, 111.8). In this sense, to approach the language as a struc- 
ture is to arm oneself with a tool not merely descriptive but also 
investigatory. 
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We must not forget, then, that a feature acquires its full significance 
only within the system by which it is produced. We shall proceed to 
carry out synchronic sections,as precise as the material permits in order 
to demonstrate the organization, functioning, strengths (balances), and 
weaknesses (imbalances) of the system. Subsequently, confident in the 
knowledge (Martinet 1964) that a system is interrelated with that which 
preceded it, we shall compare the successive synchronic corpuses of 
material (for Attic vocalism see Ruipérez 1956; Mignot 1977; see also 
III.3). 

This approach presupposes an exhaustive description and not, as is 
so commonly the case even today, a focus concentrated entirely on 
identifying changes in the language or deviations from the Attic dialect. 


2.3 Ihave so far referred to just one code. However, in our field of study 
there is always a confrontation of at least two codes. 

In the second millennium Bc, in the Mycenaean dialect we have both 
a written model, which fixed with the creation of Linear B, and the lan- 
guage of the scribe (Brixhe 1992, 152 ff; see also 11.15, 111.2). 

In the first millennium Bc the epigraphic evidence does not reach a 
satisfactory level of density until the fifth century (for the Attic dialect, 
for example), the fourth century (for the Aeolic dialect of Asia Minor), 
or the third century (for eastern and western Crete). Yet by the fifth 
century the Attic dialect had already been subjected to the influence of 
Tonic (cf. Lépez Eire 1993) and, from the point in time where descnp- 
tion becomes possible, most of the dialects had already been per- 
meated by Ionicized Attic, which at this stage is becoming, if it has not 
already become, the Koine (see 1v.6-8). Consequently, phenomena 
which are part of the evolution of the Koine are often seen as dialect fea- 
tures, for example the accusative ’Emumajjv, the genitive Evxgivn, 
"Aya8oxAy in Crete at the end of the Hellenistic period (Bile 1988, 
192-3). All too often, therefore, the study of a dialect is tantamount in 
reality to the study of its decline (see 111.10), the study of an often 
heterogeneous language in which certain local features are resisting 
while others disappear, a language with hybrids and hyperdialectisms 
(for Crete see Brixhe 1993). In the various regions speaking the Doric 
dialect there appears yet another protagonist, a third code, a Doric 
Koine (xowva, a Doric standard; see 111.7, 111.10); this does not usually 
have any particularly striking distinctive features and is characterized 
by the introduction of a common Doric feature in one instance (e.g., 
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replacement, in Crete, of the article oi (ot) by toi; Brixhe 1993, 51) or of 
a local feature in other instances (e.g. the North-West form cicaydvtoic 
in Laconia; Brixhe 1996a, 104). 


2.4 Our access to the ancient Greek dialects cannot be achieved 
through direct communication with their speakers, but only through 
written evidence. In other words, once we have overcome the obstacles 
pointed out above, we find ourselves dealing with a written language. 
There can be no doubt that in certain cases this written language has 
only the most tenuous relationship to the spoken language (the case of 
the linguistic diversity of Crete and Laconia at the end of the Hellenistic 
period; Brixhe 1993, 1996a), or represents the artificial revival - for 
symbolic reasons — of a dead dialect (see 111.7, 111.10). Yet when the 
written message appears to reflect the linguistic reality, our ultimate 
objective must be the spoken language, since a language does not evolve 
if it does not function, and does not function if it is not spoken. 

Nevertheless, the codes of written and spoken discourse are separ- 
ate and different: (a) The code of written discourse presupposes some 
contact, however slight, with formal schooling, and evolves more slowly 
than the code of spoken discourse (cf. dAiov instead of dAtyov, a form 
which was certainly widespread in Attica ca. 400 Bc and which does 
not appear in written discourse before the second half of the fourth 
century BC; Brixhe 1990a, 29); (b) The two codes differ to such an 
extent that we may speak of a real diglossia; (c) Writing is a formalized 
activity, one in which the individual brings all his/her abilities to bear: 
we do not write in the same way as we speak; (d) The school will often 
reintroduce forms which the living language has rejected (cf. in the first 
millenniuin BC the instance of the dative case; Brixhe 1992, 149 ff.). 
Thus even in the humblest of written messages (graffiti or epitaphs) 
there is constant linguistic interaction between the two codes. But the 
problems do not end here: we know that in languages particular atten- 
tion is paid to morphemes, because of the load of information they 
carry. When we ascertain the survival of a written form in a certain posi- 
tion, are we looking at a phonetic or simply a graphic phenomenon? 
(See Brixhe 1989; 1992, 134 ff.: examples from Mycenaean and alpha- 
betic writing.) The observations above have by no means exhausted the 
list of factors which may obscure the picture of the language as it was 
really spoken. Difficult or impossible as it must be to attain, the spoken 
language nevertheless remains our permanent objective. 
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3 Environment, history and society 


Until now I have laid all the emphasis on the structure itself of the lan- 
guage and on the internal stabilizing or destabilizing elements which 
favor its stability or evolution. We have seen, however, in 2.3, that there 
are certain external factors capable of influencing the course of the lan- 
guage. They remind us that in accordance with the teaching of Meillet, 
as developed by the American school of (socio)linguists (cf. Labov 1994 
and 2001), language is first and foremost a social object, influenced toa 
great extent by the geographical and human environment, and also by 
the history and structure of the community which speaks it. 


3.1 It would be hard to conceive of a dialectological study which did 
not make use of a map, for often the location and geo-morphology ofa 
particular place play a decisive role. 

How can we hope to make sense of the local variants of the 
Thessalian dialect (e.g., thematic genitive singular in -ou in one area, 
with the ending -w, from which the [u:] originates, in another), without 
taking account of the geographical division of Thessaly (see also 111.8)? 
How can we understand the mixed character of the Boeotian dialect 
without bearing in mind that Boeotia was the region traversed by all 
those invading the country by land, from antiquity up until 1940 (see 
also 111.8)? No more than we can understand the case of the 
Macedonian dialect (see also 111.6) without reminding ourselves that 
Macedonia lies at the limits of the Greek world, wedged between 
Thessaly, the regions of the north-west and the world of the Thracians 
(see V.2) with what may have remained of the Phrygians (see v.4). We 
cannot deny the role played in the formation of the Pamphylian dialect 
by the geographical remoteness of the region, the only plain of any 
importance between the south-western extremity of Asia Minor and the 
Cilicia Pedias, on the road leading to Cyprus and the Near East (see 


111.5). Surely no further examples are necessary. 


3.2 Before embarking on any dialectological research it is essential to 
collect all the historical evidence available concerning the region in 
question. In most cases, of course, this evidence will be extremely 
meager. Yet this is another reason why we should not fail to exploit all 
the data at our disposal. 

In certain cases we are compelled to confine ourselves to the 
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evidence unearthed by the archaeologists. Thus the presence of 
Mycenaean cemeteries on the eastern and north-western side of Mt. 
Olympus (Brixhe 1990a, 37) may cast light on the linguistic situation, in 
the second millennium BC, of the regions which were later to become 
Boeotia and Thessaly. Both these regions may well have formed part of 
the world of the south (the Mycenaean). The work of the archaeologists 
permits us to trace the Greek penetration of Cyprus from about 1400 
BC; sporadic at first, later more concentrated, it did not assume the form 
of real colonization until after 1200 BC (see also 11.11, 11.12, 11.13, I11.4). 

Fortunately there are occasions when we are somewhat better 
informed: the history of Laconia from the last quarter of the third 
century BC onwards allows us to understand what lies behind its desta- 
bilization on the linguistic level (Bnxhe 1996a, gg ff.). The fact that the 
area of the Athenian empire was largely inhabited by Ionians explains, 
in combination with the prestige of Ionic prose writing, the penetration 
of the Attic dialect by Ionic during the fifth century Bc (see also 
VII.A.2). 

History may also leave its mark on the writing system of a language: 
the Athenian spelling reform of 403 BC, with the consequent partial 
alignment of written form and pronunciation, springs from these con- 
tacts, and also from a desire for social renewal (see also 11.20,111.4). But 
perhaps the Cypriots, too, the Greeks who enjoyed the most frequent 
contact with the Semitic writing system, might have retained their old 
and not particularly practical syllabic system (see 11.12, 111.4), if they 
had not been anxious to establish an identity which would distinguish 
them from the Phoenicians, with whom their relations were certainly 
not as cordial as they appear to be (Bnxhe 1987, 284)? 


3.3 Although in 2.3 I emphasized the complexity of the dialectal reality 
— in most of its aspects at least - my approach so far has not challenged 
the homogeneity of the dialects. Nevertheless, regardless of the pos- 
sible presence of elements in the population speaking another lan- 
guage, a speech community, however small it may be, is never truly 
homogeneous: age, gender, social standing, geographical ongin etc. 
(see Labov 1994, 58) introduce a host of variant forms. “. . .a speech 
community,” says Labov (1972, 158) “cannot be conceived as a group of 
speakers who all use the same forms; it is best defined as a group who 
share the same norms in regard to language.” We can adopt this 
definition, even ifit does not appear to fit certain instances, particularly 
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that of multilingual communities: in this case it would be preferable to 
abandon the concept of “language” and to opt instead for the concept 
of the “social group” (Calvet 1994, 114 ff). 

In the case of the Ancient Greek dialects it is clearly impossible for 
us to approach every aspect of the spoken language. We have already 
seen that writing is the first obstacle, but there is also a second: We do 
not have at our disposal a full sample of the population, since our 
ancient interlocutors (writers or scribes) were, with rare exceptions, 
adult males who had mastered the art of writing. Therefore our objec- 
tive can only be attained in exceptional circumstances. 

We shall, of course, be borrowing our methods of research from con- 
temporary (socio)linguistics. By putting questions to a representative 
sample of the community, contemporary (socio)linguistics is able to 
identify the linguistic varieties and to assign them a place on the social 
scale. From this process there emerge the “low” variants (which are also 
the most frequent) and the “high.” The researcher examines the variety 
as used by all age groups (apparent time): if it is encountered more fre- 
quently among adolescents (or young adults) than among their elders, 
then it is in all probability a change in process at that time. Another way 
in which the researcher can identify the nature and prospects of a 
variety is to visit the community at two different moments in time (real 
time) and compare the results of his two surveys. The area where the 
variety will be most evident is that of phonology, which provides the 
clearest indicators in respect of the criteria (age, gender, etc.) we men- 
tioned above. 


3.4 In the case of languages approached exclusively through the 
written medium we cannot even hope to identify such varieties except 
through the “spelling errors” which, in our case, are scattered througt - 
out a whole corpus of inscriptions. 

When the number of deviations from the norm becomes statisticallv 
significant, then at least two questions arise: 


e When did the specific variant really make its appearance in the 
spoken language? Because of the different pace of development of 
the code of written discourse and that of spoken discourse 
(cf. above), it is inevitable that a certain time will intervene between 
the emergence of a variant and its occurrence in the written lan- 


guage. 
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e Is this a change taking place in the language at that particular time? 
Since we are unable to venfy the distribution of the variants among 
the different age groups (apparent time, cf. above) we can only 
compare the body of evidence we have with that of the subsequent 
period (real time): if with the passage of time the variant in question 
appears more frequently and then becomes generalized, then it is 
indeed a change under way in the language. Thus through the 
inscriptions and through the language spoken by the non-Greek 
foreigners in the comedies of Anstophanes (cf. above and Appendix 
11.6) we can see that at the end of the fifth century Bc in Athens the 
final -n was often not pronounced. We learn from the subsequent 
history of the Greek language that this is a change under way, since, 
with the exception eventually of the proclitics, this phoneme disap- 
pears in this specific position. On the other hand, the same sources 
indicate that, with the same frequency, the final -s also disappears in 
the same context. Nonetheless, we see the frequency of the “error” 
decline during the third century Bc, only to increase again in the 
second century BC before disappearing altogether; the stigma asso- 
ciated with the appearance of a deviation led to its disappearance 


(Brixhe 1988, 128-9). 


In general terms, the phonological history of a language is character- 
ized by the prevalence of low variants, those which appear not at the very 
lowest level of the social pyramid, but at the point which would nowa- 
days correspond to the upper stratum of the “working class” and the 
lower stratum of the “middle classes.” How can we assign a change in the 
ancient language to a particular place on the social ladder? Should our 
criterion be the quality of the monument or the nature of the inscription? 
The difference, however, in the degree to which the rules of spelling are 
observed - the difference present in this decree issued by the demos, and 
that epitaph, between a particular katadesmos (see Appendix 11.2) and a 
particular item of graffiti - may reflect not a difference in the spoken lan- 
guage but simply a difference in degree of mastery of the written norm 
possessed by the writer or scribe. Thus only in rare cases are we able to 
draw conclusions of this kind; one such case is that of Athens, where we 
have the comedies of Aristophanes, in which the language of the non- 
Greek foreigners indubitably contains a significant number of popular 
elements, which the foreign slave has learned from his master, and whose 
use is subsequently to prevail. What we see here are variants which have 
originated from below (Brixhe 1988). 
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In our appraisals the criterion of age cannot, of course, be applied 
in any instance, with perhaps one exception, again involving Athens. 
In the last decades of the fifth century Bc(?), the period of Plato’s 
youth, the pupils of the Academy (cf. Balatsos 1991) - boys from the 
affluent classes who had already proceeded beyond the stage where 
they were simply required to reproduce a model text (xaAAtyoagia 
“calligraphy”) and enjoyed enough freedom in their wmiting to use the 
language they spoke in their wnitten compositions - would write ”Aotc 
or Zoporiic instead of *Aens or Lopoxdrjs (see Brixhe 2000). What 
this means is that a popular variant (change from /e:/ to [1(:)]; Brixhe 
1988, 129) had made its way into the language of these young aristo- 
crats. In the Cratylus (414b-d, 437a), at some time around 387 to 385 
BC, Plato describes the letter epsilon as v6 ei: in his language /e:/ 
(which was written <EI>) and even more so /e:/ (<H>) had not yet 
acquired the sound [i]. Was the variant [1(:)] of /e:/, then, occurring 
less frequently at the top of the social pyramid, or had the boys, who 
first came into contact with the slave pedagogue and consequently 
with the low vanants, later been “corrected” by their contact with the 
gymnasium and the family? Did the young Plato first employ the pro- 
nunciation [i(:)] before returning to the [e:] used by the adult 
members of his own social class (cf. Brixhe 1997, 411-12)? What is 
certain is that the version [1(:)] of /e:/ and /e:/ had not yet entered 
general use. 

Since the writers and scribes were all male, the role of gender, like 
the role of age, cannot be evaluated. Once again Plato merely informs 
us (Cratylus 418b-c) that the language of women was more conserva- 
tive than that of men, an observation which does not surprise us in con- 
nection with a society where it was mainly the men who enjoyed 
relations with the world beyond the family. 

Of course, a variant in writing does not necessarily correspond to a 
phonetic variety: thus in the Athens of the late fifth century <EI> 1s 
beginning to displace <HI> as the dative singular ending in the first 
declension. The new written form begins to prevail in the three last 
decades of the fourth century Bc and becomes the norm during the 
third and the larger part of the second century Bc. Subsequently the 
<HI> is reintroduced and this restoration is evidently not associated 
with a return to the pronunciation [e:i], but with a reform of a purely 
orthographic nature (Teodorsson 1974, 189). 
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4 Comparison between the dialects 


The descriptive framework we have just outlined cannot - as we saw — 
be fully applied anywhere. It can at most be approached in certain 
exceptional cases, such as the classical Attic dialect, where we are lucky 
to have at our disposal both literary evidence and a wealth of inscrip- 
tions. Yet the framework should remain our ultimate objective. 

It allows us to distinguish dialects taken in isolation, examined both 
synchronically and diachronically, with their internal variations. Yet the 
work of the dialectologist cannot end here, since our discipline is called 
on to make its own contribution to the understanding of the evolution 
and formation of the Greek language as a whole, casting light on the 
process which led to the linguistic situation of the first millennium Bc. 
In other words, it is necessary to compare the dialects in order to assess 


their degree of kinship. 


4.1 Until the decipherment of Linear B (see 11.15) dialectologists 
attempting to reconstruct the linguistic history of Greece had no choice 
but to go back in time, extrapolating backwards from the dialects of the 
first millennium Bc. Nor was this process rendered completely redun- 
dant by the discovery of Mycenaean. 


4.1.1 Ashort time ago it became clear that not all features have the same 
weight in determining the possible relationship between two dialects 
(Brixhe 1990a, 30; 1991, 263). The common choices are of more impor- 
tance than archaisms and innovations. What is more, in order to apply 
this kind of prioritization, one must be capable of correctly classifying 
the various features: thus for a long time scholars believed that the 
dative singular in -ou in thematic nouns of north-west Greece (see 
111.7), in western Thessalian (see 111.8), in the Boeotian dialect (see 
111.8), in Oropus, in Eretria, in the dialect of Elis and Arcadia, reflected 
the retention of an ancient locative ending (*-ot). Later it was believed 
that it might derive from the shortening of the common ending -wr 
[-9:1], the shortening, in other words, of the first element of the diph- 
thong (Brixhe 1990a, 31-2). But a recent scrutiny of the evidence from 
Boeotia suggests that we should return, at least in the case of this 
dialect, to the first hypothesis (Vottéro 1995, 89-119, conclusions 117). 
The possibility that one will encounter such misleading situations is all 
too real and very frequent. 
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4.1.2 The Mycenaean dialect (see 111.2) is, of course, of substantial 
assistance in the area which concerns us here. But that assistance must 
be welcomed with a certain degree of caution: 


e Mycenaean is, of course, an archaic dialect. It would be perverse to 
assert the contrary. However, it would be a mistake: (a) to attribute 
to Mycenaean all the archaisms or semi-archaisms which may be 
suggested by ambiguities in the Linear B script (for example, the 
dative plural -o-2, which is generally interpreted as -o2zhz, which cor- 
responds more probably to -ozs2; Brixhe 1992, 134-8); (0) to believe 
that in no instance did it arrive irreversibly at a stage more advanced 
than that of the alphabetic dialects: the ending -ti-ri-ja/-ti-ra, for 
feminine nouns denoting the agent is better explained by a pronun- 
ciation [tra] (Brixhe 199 0a, 36; 1991, 260; 1996b, 74-82). In short, the 
proper course of Mycenaean is not to turn it into a yardstick against 
which we measure all the dialects. 

e We must of course be aware - and indeed are aware - that 
Mycenaean was not the only form of Greek in the second millennium 
BC, which means that only some of the dialects of the first millen- 
nium BC may be traced back to Mycenaean. 

e Scholars have repeatedly expressed surprise that the Mycenaean 
dialect appears to have no direct successor in the first millennium, 
even though its affinities with Arcadian and Cypriot are clear and 
generally acknowledged. The language of the tablets is the language 
of power and cannot be expected to make use of the low variants (cf. 
above) which were to a great extent to prevail after the collapse of the 
palace structures of Mycenaean civilization (Brixhe 1990a, 37-8). 


4.1.3 Like the ancients themselves, and also the philologists of tre 
nineteenth century, Hellenists of the present day conceive of the rela- 
tionship between dialects in purely genetic terms. They attempt by 
means of the proto-dialects to find their way back to a “Proto-Greek.” 
tracing a genealogical tree whose point of origin will be the common 
ancestor of all the various dialects. They are thus implicitly projecting 
into the second millennium Bc the linguistic map of the first millen- 
nium, itself by no means absolutely reliable. The reason for this is that 
scholars seem unable to conceive of the process of migration in any 
other way but as the wholesale movement of a people, either into a 
region where they bring about the absolute linguistic displacement of 
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the previous inhabitants, or into a uninhabited region, perhaps one 
without neighboring populations. 

The principle of genetic relationship is, of course, a methodological 
necessity for the comparative linguist; without it he would find himself 
with no option but to renounce any attempt at reconstruction. Equally 
indispensable is the idea of the “common Greek language” at which we 
have arrived, provided only that we think of this language not as one 
which was ever in fact spoken, but as the substratum of all the Greek 
dialects (see also 11.4). 

Nevertheless, as the hypothetical “bridge” we frequently establish 
among the sub-groups or dialects implies, the process of transmission 
does not necessarily follow a direct line from ancestor to descendant: 
the non-assibilation of ¢ before z in the Pamphylian dialect is not a pure 
“archaism”, since the first Greeks - Achaeans by descent - who set foot 
in Pamphylia employed the pronunciation [si], while [ti] was a feature 
introduced later by subsequent Greek populations (Brixhe 1990a, 34; 
see also 111.5). In general we reject the testimony of the tablets and 
inscribed Mycenaean vessels of Orchomenus and Thebes on the 
grounds that it does not reflect the language of the people, thereby 
rejecting the only non-speculative evidence relating to the linguistic sit- 
uation prevailing in Boeotia in the second millennium Bc. There is no 
doubt that the reasons for this, while never stated explicitly, are asso- 
ciated with the linguistic situation in the classical period (Mycenaean is 
a dialect which transforms [ti] into [si], e.g., dzdosz/5i5wou, while in 
classical Boeotian we find [ti], e.g., dt5wtt), and also with the fact that 
the hypothesis of a Mycenaean Boeotia would upset the genealogical 
tree. Nevertheless, it is a reasonable assumption that the linguistic situ- 
ation of Boeotia in the Mycenaean period was similar to that of 
Mycenae or Pylos: in these regions the form was [si] and the [si] in the 
Aeolic of Asia might be an “archaism” introduced during the period of 
migration and not to be attributed to the proximity of the Ionians. 

The fact is that alongside the genetic (diachronic) relationship there 
is also the affinity arising from (diachronic or synchronic) osmosis and 
which is the result of contacts (Brixhe 1990a, 34). We can assess the 
Importance of such contacts on the basis of the existence of known local 
phenomena: the raising of the long mid vowels in the region which 
comprises Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly; * ¢” + j and *kj became 
(t) (forms ég9éttw and xecéttw) in a region which comprises Attica, 
Boeotia, and Euboea. The dialects involved in this phenomenon 
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remain completely distinct, which is not the case in all instances: is the 
dialect of the Locri Epizephyrii (southern Italy) a Doric dialect or a 
western dialect influenced by its Doric environment? Is the dialect of 
Achaea Phthiotis Thessalian or North-West? In both these cases there 
were undoubtedly contacts and exchanges of populations. Osmosis 
may take the form of the successive settlement of a region by different 
populations: Boeotian, whose classification has always proved vexing, 
undoubtedly arose from the merging of Doric and pre-Doric popula- 
tions (Mycenaeans who remained in the region; see also 111.8). 
Pamphylian was created through successive Greek contributions 
(Achaean, Doric, and, perhaps, Aeolic elements) to the colonial linguis- 
tic environment of Anatolia. 

Our last example reminds us that contacts did not involve only 
Greeks, but may also have affected non-Greek languages, more or less 
well known to us (perhaps Phrygian [see v.4] in the case of 
Macedonian [see 111.6] and the languages of Anatolia in the case of 
Pamphylian [see 111.5]), or which have been identified but not deci- 
phered (Cyprus and Eteocypnot, see 11.13; Crete and Eteocretan, see 
11.14). Many, unfortunately, are completely unknown (what language, 
for example, was spoken originally by the Penestae, the serfs of classi- 
cal Thessaly?). 

It is, therefore, a mistake to persist in the quest for one, single source 
from which all things flow. The Pamphylian dialect does not onginate 
elsewhere. It evolved in the region where we find it in historical times. 
“Pure” genetic relationship is merely one possible model, certainly not 
the most frequent, since in most instances the two types of relationship 
(genetic and osmotic) are intertwined. 


5 Looking forward 


Finally, the dialectologist must never forget that the ancient Greek 
dialects represent the ancient phase of a language which is still alive 
today. It is, therefore, sometimes useful to cast our eyes forward in time, 
to the Modern Greek dialects. 

Of course we cannot expect to find any continuity between the 
ancient and modern Greek dialects. This is another example which 
teaches us to approach with due caution the model of relationship rep- 
resented by the genealogical tree. None of the modern dialects 1s 
directly derived from an ancient forebear. 
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The two periods are separated by the Koine (see 1v.6-1v.8), 
although the Koine itself assumed different forms in different places. As 
it gradually expired the ancient dialect was able to transmit to the Koine 
certain features which we find again in the modern dialect. The consis- 
tent appearance of the nasal ending in Modern Cypriot is a survival of 
the Cypriot of classical times (Brixhe 1995; see also 111.4). In Modern 
Pontic the ancient /e:/ (<H>) retained the timbre of e and coincided - 
in its unaccented form - with */e/ and */ai/. This must reflect a feature 
of the colonial Ionic of the region. But in all known cases there inter- 
venes the local variant of the Attic-Ionic Koine. According to the best 
hypothesis the Tsakonian dialect is without doubt the successor not of 
ancient Laconian, but ofa Laconian variant of the Koine (Brixhe 1996a, 
110; see also 111.7). 
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PART IV 


ANCIENT GREEK: STRUCTURE 
AND CHANGE 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


This section 1s based on a drastic abstraction, which is, however, 
neither Azstorically nor lingutstically arbitrary. Until the fifth century 
Bc the Greek language was a mosaic of dialects, although some of the 
tesserae in this mosaic, the Ionic dialect, for example, stood out, for 
historical reasons, without becoming hegemonic dialects in the sense 
of claiming the role of a Panhellenic means of communication. This 
role would be assumed from the fifth century Bc by the dialect of the 
most powerful city-state in antiquity, Athens. And this role would 
reach its culmination with the emergence from the Attic dialect — or, to 
be more precise, from the Attic-Ionic dialect which was spoken in the 
broader Greek territories - of the koine, or common Greek of the 
Hellenistic period, which was the starting point for Modern Greek. 
The critical parameter in this most important development were the 
conquests of the Macedonians. The Attic dialect, the official linguistic 
tool of the Macedonian aristocracy, was transferred and in the process 
transformed to the whole oecumene (“known world”), producing 
Hellenistic Greek, the great lingua franca of Late Antiquity, which 
competed successfully with Aramaic, the older lingua franca of the 
East. ‘The hegemonic role of the Attic dialect from the fifth century Bc 
on, hegemonic not only in terms of quantity (geographic), but also of 
quality (literature), allows the drastic abstraction which was noted at 
the beginning of this paragraph, the “equating” of Classical Greek with 
the Attic dialect. 

The first chapter (1v.1) describes the phonological system of 
Classical Greek, 1.e., the Attic dialect of the fifth and fourth centuries BC. 
This chapter is, of necessity, technical and difficult because of the nature 
of the subject matter. For this reason the reader might prefer to begin 
with chapters 1V.2and1v.3, then returning toIv.1. In chapters 1v.2 and 
1v.3 all the data are presented which concern the question of the pro- 
nunciation of Ancient Greek, especially of the Attic dialect, in the fifth 
and fourth centuries BC: information from ancient grammarians (see 
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also vIII.2), comparisons among the Indo-European languages, 
phonological processes, the forms assumed by loanwords and the evi- 
dence from Modern Greek. Moreover, a complete picture is given, based 
on the arguments developed in Iv.3, of how the phonological system of 
Classical Greek was actually realized. The information provided in 
these two chapters (IvV.2 and Iv.3) assists the reader to approach the 
more abstract and technical chapter Iv.1. 

Chapters Iv.4 and 1v.5 describe the morphology and syntax of 
Classical Greek. Morphology and syntax are closely interdependent, 
for the forms in which words appear are linked to their syntactic func- 
tion (see also 1.2). The nominative, for example, as a declensional form 
of the noun, is linked to its syntactic function as “subject,” while the 
accusative, as another declensional form of the noun, is linked to its 
function as “object.” Syntactic functions are, in essence, the same in all 
languages. The differences lie in the ways in which they are realized. 
Ancient Greek belongs to the category of languages which realize the 
basic syntactic functions in a “synthetic” manner, 1.e., with a nich 
inflectional morphology in the noun and verb systems. These features 
of Ancient Greek, inherited from its Indo-European ongins (see 11.1, 
II.4, 111.2), are described analytically through the interconnections of 
syntax and morphology. 

Chapters 1v.6 and Iv.8 examine the changes in phonology, 
morphology, and syntax which mark the transition from Classical 
Greek to Hellenistic Koine. The drastic changes which characterize 
this transition are not unrelated — indeed quite the opposite is true — to 
the great geographical spread of Greek resulting from the Macedonian 
conquests and its adoption by populations who spoke other languages. 
These were “rapid” changes, then, compared to the earlier phases, and 
drastic ones at that. The general trend which characterizes this period 
and heralds later Greek (see Iv .15) is an increase in the degree of anal- 
yticity, i.e., the “transition” from an outstandingly synthetic structural 
model to more analytical structural forms: abandonment of the dual 
number and its replacement with periphrastic expressions; periphras- 
tic expressions of futurity; rendition of case functions by prepositional 
phrases (dative); reduction of infinitival and participial constructions; 
gradual abandonment of the optative; the disappearance of most types 
of perfect and the gradual loss of the distinction between perfect and 
aorist. In a fair number of cases, these changes are interconnected with 
changes in pronunciation. Thus, for example (see Iv.7), the identical 
pronunciation of <et> and <n> during the Hellenistic period (see 
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1v.6) meant that certain forms of the present indicative and subjunctive 
fell together phonetically, e.g., indicative: second person Avetc, third 
person Ave; subjunctive: second person Avyg, third person An. 

The three chapters that follow (Iv .9, 1v.10, 1V.11) ulustrate the inter- 
nal variety of the Koine, a reflection of its contact with different lan- 
guages and cultures: Semitic languages (Palestinian Aramaic, Biblical 
Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew), Phrygian, etc. (see also Part v). Among the 
variants of the Koine, a particularly prominent place is held by the 
“Judaic,” to the degree it is associated with translations of biblical texts 
into Greek (beginning as early as the third century Bc). These were 
made in order to meet the needs of Greek speaking Jews. The Judaic is 
not of itself a particular, distinctive dialect of the Koine, but rather a 
variant linked principally to the style of the biblical texts (see 1v.10, 
Iv.11). Chapters v.12 and 1v.14 deal with the ancient Greek vocabu- 
lary, the first with common nouns, the second with personal names. 
The Greek lexicon is made up of words of Indo-European origin, loan- 
words, and formations which are peculiar to Greek. Our knowledge of 
the vocabulary of Classical Greek is not balanced, given that the wealth 
of information at our disposal for the Attic dialect is not available for the 
other dialects which were less or not at all hegemonic. In the Hellenistic 
period, for reasons already mentioned, the vocabulary increased enor- 
mously because of contacts with other languages, and, at the same time, 
a significant portion of the older dialectal vocabulary was lost. Chapter 
IV.14 gives a complete picture of the naming practices used during the 
course of the period covered by this volume and how they are interest- 
ing from an anthropological and linguistic point of view. In chapter 
IV.13, which should be read in conjunction with 1.8, the phenomenon 
of semantic change is presented. This concerns the lexicon and its his- 
torical development for the most part. The fourth section ends with a 
chapter (IV.15) focusing on the “emergence” of later Greek as a func- 
tion of the changes which took place during the course of the 
Hellenistic period. This “emergence” was to take shape during the 
Middle Ages, with its own special historical features and linguistic 
developments (contacts with Balkan languages, for example). 
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A. MALIKOUTI-DRACHMAN 


TRANSLATED BY PIETRO BORTONE 


1 Introduction 


By Classical Greek we refer primanily to the Attic dialect as spoken 
between the fifth and the mid-fourth centuries Bc. This is the period of 
the cultural, spiritual, and artistic supremacy of Athens (see 11.20), of 
the “center of wisdom” (Plato, Protagoras 337, tot novtaveiov tijc 
oogias) with its “beautiful language” (Plato, Cratylus 418, xadijw 
wv). 

Phonology - as opposed to phonetics, which is the science that 
describes the sounds of all languages — studies the systematic relation- 
ships amongst the sounds of a particular language, and the way in 
which these sounds pattern in the formation of words and sentences at 
a higher, abstract, level. Speech sounds are divided into allophones and 
phonemes (see 1.2) on the basis of their relationship within a language 
system. Allophones are variations, due to the phonetic environment, of 
phonetically similar sounds; phonemes, on the other hand, are abstract 
representations of a phonetically simular group of allophones. 
Phonemes are in a contrastive relationship with one another, and 
enable us to distinguish words. For instance, the two modern Greek 
words ywoa. ['xora] “land” and tea ['tora] “now” are distinguished 
phonetically by the presence of two different sounds: the velar [x] 10 
the former, and the dental [t] in the latter. These sounds, therefore, are 
phonetic realizations of the phonemes /x/ and /t/. On the other hand, 
in the modern Greek words yoga ['xora] and yea ['‘cira] “widow,” the 
difference between the velar [x] in the former and the palatal [¢] in 
the latter is an automatic phonetic result of the articulatory influence of 
the two different vowels that follow the phoneme /x/, namely [0] and 
[i]. Consequently, the two sounds [x] and [¢], whose distribution here 
is predictable on the basis of their phonetic environment, are allo- 
phones — phonetic variations of the phoneme /x/. 
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Phonemes are differentiated by the presence or absence [+/—] of 
distinctive features (DFs), which are the phonetic characteristics that 
distinguish their particular articulation. DFs that distinguish the 
phoneme /x/ from /t/ in the examples ['xora] and ['tora] are, among 
others, the features [+high, +back] in /x/. On the other hand, the dental 
/t/is marked by the presence of the features [+coronal, anterior]. A pos- 
itive value for the DFs of these phonemes is automatically correlated 
with the lack of the opposite articulatory features. So /x/ is both 
[—coronal, anterior], and /t/ is [—high, — back]. 

The systematic analysis of the sounds of a language can be based 
exclusively on the relationships among them. This is the theoretical 
foundation of the autonomous structuralist phonology. Other theories, 
however (such as Generative Grammar), extend the analysis of speech 
sounds to the study of their relationship with the morphology of 
the language - that is, to the interrelation between phonology and 
morphology, the morphophonology (cf. e.g., a theoretical approach of 
this kind below in 2.1.2). In our analysis of the phonology of Classical 
Attic, we shall refer to both theoretical approaches. 

Apart from the systematic interrelations amongst the sounds ofa lan- 
guage, phonology studies also the phonotactics of a language, which is 
the way in which speech sounds are combined to form the syllables of 
a language. Furthermore, it examines the organization of syllables at 
higher levels for the purpose of accentuation. 

The phonological analysis of the Attic dialect given in this chapter 
will be limited to the word-level phonological system; we will not 
discuss phonological phenomena of coarticulation such as assimila- 
tion, dissimilation, or contraction of vowels, and broader, phrase-level 
phonological phenomena. 

The description is divided into four sections: the vowel system: 
vowels and diphthongs (in 2); the consonant system (in 3); syllabifi- 
cation (in 4); the accentuation system (in 5). For sections 2 and 3, see 
also Iv.3. 

The notation used is as follows: < > indicates graphemes; [ | pho- 
netic transcriptions; / / phonemic representations; V vowels, C conso- 
nants, s syllables, .. syllable boundaries, { } unsyllabifiable segments 
and/or extrametricality; #- word-initial position, -# word-final posi- 
tion, and ,( ) metrical feet. 
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2 The vowel system: Vowels and diphthongs 


2.1 The vowels 


2.1.1 Classical analyses The system of vowels found in the Attic 
dialect of the classical period consists of five short and seven long 


vowels: 
Short 1 e a O 
Long 1: €: €: a: 2: 0: 


This system presents an asymmetry: each of the two short mid 
vowels, /e/ and /o/, has two long counterparts: /e:/, /e:/ and /2:/, /o:/. 
Thus, while short vowels can be differentiated by three degrees of artic- 
ulation, long vowels require four. This asymmetry constitutes a criter- 
ion for a general classification of ancient Greek dialects. 

Historically, the long mid vowels /e:/, /o:/ were the result of new 
phonological developments in Greek, such as compensatory lengthen- 
ings and contractions. These new long vowels, in some dialects - espe- 
cially Doric ones (see 111.7) - fell together with the preexisting long 
vowels of the system. However, in other dialects, such as Attic-Ionic 
(see 111.3), they differed in quality, so that the short /e/, /o/ corre- 
sponded both to the long close /e:/, /o:/ (represented by the graphemes 
<EI>, <OY>, whence the denomination spurious diphthongs) and to 
the long open /e:/, /2:/ (spelled <H>, <&2>). So the (inter alia) Doric 
ratio [paté:r] and ypi [e:mfi] < *esmi (with compensatory lengthening) 
corresponded to the Attic natn [paté:r] with long open [e:] but eipt 
[e:mf] < *esmz with long close [e:]. The difference is attributed to an 
unconditioned raising (a closer pronunciation) of the short /e/, /o/ (ct- 
e.g., Sturtevant 1940; Lejeune 1972; Bartonék 1966), or of the new long 
vowels (Allen 1959, 1987), or is ascribed to phonetically conditioned 
changes (Malikouti-Drachman 1975). 

Synchronically, the question is whether the short mid vowels /e/, /o/ 
correspond phonologically to the long mid close /e:/, /o:/, or to the 
open /e:/, /9:/. 

In the analysis of the DFs of the Attic vowel system, in order to dis- 
tinguish the four degrees of height of the long vowels, the following fea- 
tures are proposed (e.g., Bubenik 1983, 34): [+/— high], [+/— low], 
[+/— front], [+/— round], apart from the prosodic feature [+/— long] 
to differentiate long vowels from short ones. 
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These features are attributed, by extension, also to short vowels, cor- 
relating short /e/ and /o/ with long /e:/ and /o:/, which are both [—low], 
unlike /e:/ and /9:/, which are [+low]. 


2.1.2 Other theoretical approaches Inthe analyses provided by other 
theoretical approaches, where interrelations between phonology and 
morphology are allowed (1.e., in Generative Phonology, cf. 1), it is pro- 
posed that the abstract representation of Attic vowels is symmetrical, 
with only five short ones (/1e a o u/) and five matching long ones (/1: e: 
a: o: u:/). The asymmetry found amongst the short /e/, /o/ and the long 
/e:/, /o:/ and /e:/, /2:/ 1s then attnbuted to phonological rules (de Haas 
1988, 100; cf. also Sommerstein 1973, 27). 

This analysis is based on the fact that phonological processes — such 
as compensatory lengthening - which are, historically, what produced 
the long mid close /e:/, /o:/, have not altered the phonological shape of 
words. Words with the long vowel /e:/, /o:/ in their stem, which would 
require abstract representations with corresponding phonemes, are 
extremely few: dotioc “slave,” obeavds “sky,” Eetvoc “guest, foreigner” 
(Ionic) and can be classified as exceptions. 

On the other hand, alternations between ¢ ~ e: and between 0 ~ o., 
which appear in various morphological formations, indicate that, syn- 
chronically, these historical processes, in the relevant morphological 
environments, are still present in the language. For the so-called first 
compensatory lengthening, consider the alternation ¢ ~ e: in the present 
tense forms éovev [esmén] and eipi [e:mi] < *esmz, with a long close 
[e:], or compare present and aorist stems such as pwévw and éuewa 
[éme:na] < *e-men-s-a. For the second compensatory lengthening, 
observe the same e ~ e: and o ~ o: alternations in tt8évto¢ / Weis [tithé:s] 
< *ti-thent-s, and d56vto¢/d50v¢ [odo:s] < *odént-s. 
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A second respect in which this theoretical approach differs from a 
structuralist analysis is that length, as an expression of temporal dura- 
tion, is a prosodic feature; the distinction between long and short vowels, 
therefore, is represented as the difference between one and two tempo- 
ral units. A representation of this kind avoids the problem of the analysis 
of length as monophonemic for vowels (= one single phoneme with the 
feature [+long], cf. 2.1.1) and as biphonemic (sequence of two identical 
consonants) for “double” consonants (cf. 3.4.1). Furthermore, it allows 
a better analysis of the bimoraic nature of long vowels, which is required 
by the accentuation system of the language (cf. 5 on accentuation). 


2.1.3 Morphlogical remnants of historical rules ‘The phonetic system 
of Attic is characterized by two tendencies: a move towards a closer 
pronunciation of long vowels, and the monophthongization of diph- 
thongs (on monophthongization, cf. 2.2). These tendencies are typical 
of Greek in general, and are discernible also in other dialects and in 
other periods in the history of the language. 

After the first compensatory lengthenings (around 1000 BC) - which 
were common to all varieties of Greek but yielded different results 
according to the dialect (see 111) - the first historical change in Attic- 
Ionic (see 111.3) occurred in the front vowels. A shift [a:] > [a:] > [e:] 
was completed around the beginning of the eighth century (Bartonék 
1966, 115; for other views, see e.g., Szemerényi [1961] 1968): in Attic- 
Ionic we get ute [mé:te:r] but in Doric (and elsewhere) patne 
[ma:te:r]. The void left by /a:/ was filled by a new /a:/ resulting from the 
second compensatory lengthening (from ca. ninth century BC): 1é0a 
[paisa] < *pansa < *pant-ja. 

In the classical period, these historical changes altered the phono- 
logical shape of most words, e.g., *jwéea [he:méra:] with the long vowel 
/e:/ in lieu of the long /a:/ of the other dialects: dyuéga [a:méra:]. There 
are nonetheless relics in the morphology which indicate that part of the 
historical processes is preserved in certain morphological environ- 
ments (for a similar analysis, cf. also 2.1.2). For the change of /a:/ into 
/e:/ there are some morphological alternations where short /a/ does not 
alternate with /a:/ but with /e:/; for instance, in -wt verb stems we find 
asymmetric alternations such as totapev/iotnut and qopév/pntt corre- 
sponding to symmetric ones of short /e/ and long /e:/ (tiBepev/ti8m") 
or of short /o/ and long /o:/ (Si6onev/Sidwpt). The same asymmetry cal 
be observed in augments and reduplications, e.g., 26ékw/OEknoa/ 
NOEAnxa, SpPEAd/OpeAnoa/w@pEAnxa; but, asymmetrically, eryyéhroo/ 
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iyyetda/ityyedxa. In Attic, unlike in Ionic, the change of /a:/ into /e:/ did 
not take place after /e/, /i/, and /r/; thus Attic has yeved, oixia, yooa for 
Jonic yeven, oixin, xoon. For synchronic morphological relics and for 
this constraint on the rule, contrast the aonsts €pryva < * e-p"an-sa with 
guiava < *e-mtan-s-a, and the genitive yAwoons with yweas: one can 
see the /e:/ for long /a:/, but that /a:/ is retained after /1/ and /r/. 
Synchronically, the question to ask is what the meaning of these 
alternations is for the phonological system of the language. In particu- 
lar, whether these alternations should be attnbuted to morphological 
bimorphism of the relevant stem, independently of the phonological 
system, or whether they should be linked, by an abstract process, to the 
phoneme /a/, denving their phonetic form by means of synchronic 
morphophonological rules similar to the historical ones involved. The 
analysis depends on one’s theoretical approach: a structuralist analy- 
sis would opt for the former solution, whereas other theoretical 
approaches (notably, Generative Grammar) would favor the second 


(cf. e.g., de Haas 1988, 114-17). 


2.1.4 Historical changes and allophonicalternations Besides the his- 
torical changes in the front vowels with their purely morphological 
relics (and the problems of synchronic morphological analysis that they 
pose), the evolution of the vowel system of Attic (and of Ionic, with the 
exception of Euboean), is characterized by new chain shifts of the back 
vowels. The two back, high, round vowels, both the short and the long 
/u/ and /u:/, change into the corresponding front round [y] and [y:], as 
in toy [tyke:], HBous [hybris], Guuds [t*y:més], xtua [ky:ma]. The 
diphthong [ou] is monophthongized into [o:], as in otte [6:te] < 
[oute], tovtov [t6:to:] < [touto:]. The long close [o:] (but not the short 
[o]) becomes [u:], as in éX8otoa [elt'Rsa] < elt" &sa < *elt*onsa < 
*elt"ont-ja (cf. also 2.2.2). These chain shifts in the front and the back 
vowels and their phonemic aetiology have been the object, in particu- 
lar, of structuralist analyses such as those by Lasso de la Vega (1956), 
Ruipérez (1956), and Teodorsson (1974). These shifts took place 
between 700 and 400 BC, but there is no agreement amongst scholars 
about their exact chronology nor about the order in which they 
occurred (cf. the discussion in Bartonék 1966, 110 ff.). 

Synchronically, the question is, again, what their position within the 
Attic phonological system was. For this, we can regard as indicative 
some alternations such as the distribution of the back high vowel /u/ 
(spelled <Y>): it was [y] post-consonantally, but retained its phonetic 
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value as semivowel [w] post-vocalically, forming a diphthong: cf. gevyw 
[p'éwga:]/Epuyov [ép"ygon]. Such alternations, which are not 
morphological but phonetic, would suggest that the shift from /u/, /u:/ 
to [y], [y:] at this stage was still allophonic, and that their phonemic 
representation should be /u/, /u:/ (cf. also the monophthongization of 
the diphthongs /e1/, /ou/ in 2.2.2). This analysis is further corroborated 
by Bubenik’s observation (1983, 38; cf. also Bartonék 1966, 129) that the 
changes /u/, /u:/ to /y/, /y:/ and /o:/ to /u:/ finally modified the vowel 
system around the end of the fifth century Bc. The post-classical (ca. 
350 BC) Attic (and Ionic) vowel system proposed by Bubenik, with the 
phonemicization of the changes, presents new systematic asymmetries 
between short and long vowels: 

Short i y e a O 

Long 1: y: e: €: a: O: u: 

With the change of /u/ and /u:/ to /y/ and /y:/ respectively, the short 

vowels of the system come to lack a back high vowel /u/. As for the long 
vowels, with the monophthongization of /ou/ to /o:/ and the change of 
/o:/ to /u:/, the asymmetry found in Classical Attic between the short 
/e/, /o/ and the long /e:/. /o:/ and /e:/, /9/: in the post-classical period 


becomes restricted to front vowels. 


2.2 The diphthongs of Classical Attic 


2.2.1 General observations Short and long vowels are combined with 
the two short high vowels /i///u/ to form diphthongs (see also 1v.3): 


Short diphthongs Long diphthongs 
el al Ol ul E:1 al 9:1 
eu au ou €:u (a:u) (o:u) 


In the short diphthongs, the two vocalic segments are tautosyllabic. 
The first vowel acts as the nucleus of the syllable (cf. 4.1 on 
syllabification), while the second (2/2) takes the consonantal place at 
the coda. As a result, their phonetic value is that of semivowels: [j] and 
[w] respectively. 

The phonological analysis of the long diphthongs, however, is prob- 
lematic — both theoretically, since it is not clear whether we should 
allow a syllabic structure to have a trimoraic, “superheavy” rhyme (ct., 
however, 3.4.1 and 4.1), and empirically, since short and long diph- 
thongs do not differ phonetically or in accentuation: cf. niéaode/ 
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evEaode, noe/evoe, nUXou/etyou. A plausible analysis, based on a pro- 
posal by Allen (1987, 83-5), is that while short diphthongs are tautosyl- 
labic, the long ones occurring in pre-vocalic position are heterosyllabic. 
Their second element is syllabified into the beginning of the following 
syllable - at the consonantal position in the syllable’s onset. Its pho- 
netic value, therefore, is that of a semivowel [j] or [w], e.g. Gaiwv as 
opposed to @a:twv, where the syllabic structure of the former is .rd2.9:n. 
and that of the latter is .r@:.ja:n. (cf. also Bubenik 1983, 44-5). This anal- 
ysis applies equally morpheme-internally and at word junctures, and is 
corroborated by epigraphical evidence, such as the Ionic tn apeoditnt 
for thu’ Apeoditnt (Allen 1987, 85 note 64), with the automatic omission 
of the semivowel [j] of the long diphthong after a vowel with similar 
articulation. However, an analysis of this kind is hard to apply before a 
consonant or an absolute pause, since in this position both elements of 
the long diphthong must be tautosyllabic. 

In general, the main characteristics of the diphthongs are their 
gradual reduction in number and the different behavior they evince in 
pre-vocalic and pre-consonantal position (cf. Allen 1987, 83; Lejeune 


1972, 246). 


2.2.2 Short diphthongs ‘The reduction of short diphthongs was 
brought about by monophthongization - the assimilation of the second 
element to the first, resulting in a long vowel. This tendency is stronger 
in diphthongs in which the two elements are similar in articulation. 

For the Attic of the classical period, it is generally accepted that the 
following short diphthongs had indeed diphthongal pronunciation: 
[ai], [oi], [eu], and [au]. The other diphthongs - [ei], [ou], [ui] - in 
which the two elements are articulatorily similar, already show signs of 
monophthongization. The exact timing of their change, and their 
phonological status in the classical period, are still moot points. 

The diphthong [ui], before a consonant, becomes long [u:] already 
prehistorically, by assimilation of the second element to the first: 
iy8v:dtov < *yOv-tdtov. In Attic, the phonetic change of /u/ to /y/ 
caused the two elements of the diphthong to have the same articulatory 
Position (front and high); this resulted in an assimilation to a long /y:/ 
not only pre-consonantally but also pre-vocalically: cf. vids [hy:6s] and 
the perfect participles in -va [y:a] (< via) which are attested from the 
fourth century BC. 

The monophthongization of the diphthongs [ei] /[ou] and their 
merger with the long mid close monophthongs [e:] /[0:] is said to have 
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occurred between 700 and 500 Bc (according to Bartonék 1966, 77, 
before 650 Bc, while Schwyzer 1959, 233 proposes the sixth or fifth 
century BC). However, as can be seen in Attic inscriptions of the fifth 
century, the diphthongs [ei]/[ou] and the long monophthongs 
[e:] /[o:] were still distinguished by their respective graphemes: <EI> 
vs. <E>, <OY> vs. <O> (Bubenik 1983, 45-6). Cf. TlooE15Ov with the 
diphthong [ei], but pegEv or Ew with long [e:], just like OY te with the 
diphthong [ou], but tO xowO with long [o:] (Lejeune 1972, 229-30). 
These distinctions in spelling show that the monophthongization of 
these diphthongs had not yet been completed at this stage. 

A further indication of diphthongal value is the fact that in Attic the 
diphthongs [ai 01 e1 yi] show variant spellings before a vowel (Lupas 
1972, 45-7) with and without semivowels: éxoinoa ~ éndnoa, aici ~ dei. 
These diphthongs also show a similar double behavior, as heavy and 
light syllables, in their metrical value. 

These phenomena are attributed to a gemination of the semivowel 
pre-vocalically. According to Allen (1987, 81) this hypothesis would 
explain both the fact that monophthongization took place earlier pre- 
consonantally - an environment in which the semivowel is not doubled 
~ and the double behavior in the meter. The other interpretation, sug- 
gested by Lupas (1972, 47), is that these spelling alternations show 
resyllabification of the semivowel with the following vowel due to the lack 
of an initial consonant in the following syllable onset, e.g., e2.V > e.7V. 

However, in the case of the diphthong [yi] ~ [y], the absence of the 
semivowel in the spelling is almost generalized, and it probably indi- 
cates monophthongization. 

The hypothesis of a diphthongal value, which is suggested by 
spelling alternations of pre-vocalic diphthongs with and without their 
semivowel (e.g., igégeva ~ i¢gea), receives further support from mor- 
phological alternations such as heinw/#uov/Aédouta, omevdw/ 
omovdy, xédAevOoc/dxdAovG0s. In an abstract analysis, such alterna- 
tions can be attributed phonologically to diphthongal representations: 
fleip-/, /speud-/. According to such an analysis, the monophthongs 
[e:] and [o:] are pre-consonantal allophones of the diphthongs /ei/ 
and /ou/. 

It must be noted that /u/, when it occurs as a second element of the 
diphthongs /eu/ and /au/, preserves the phonetic value of a [w] and 
hence does not undergo the phonetic change [u] > [y] (cf. also 2.1.4). 


2.2.3 Long diphthongs ‘The reduction of the long diphthongs con- 


sists in a diminution of their time duration, which 1s accomplished 
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either by a shortening of their first member followed by their merger 
with short diphthongs, or by the loss of the semivowel [)]. 

Of the long diphthongs, the diphthong [e:1] <HI> of older Attic, 
with the shortening of its first element morpheme-internally, results in 
a short [ei] around the beginning of the fourth century Bc. It then 
evolves into a long close [e:] as in xAnic > xheic, Anttoveyetv > 
hetoveyetv. In morphological environments such as endings in abso- 
lute pause, similar shortenings are attested later: e.g., in the dative sin- 
gular BovAet or the subjunctive singular eizet; the long diphthong was 
then (second century BC) restored by analogy. 

The changes in the other long diphthongs belong to later periods. 


3 Consonant system 


3.1 The consonant system 


The consonant system of Attic is (cf. Bubenik 1983, 83; Teodorsson 
1974, 87, 303; Lupas 1972, 132; see also IV .3): 


Stops: ptk,b dg, p't'k? 
Fricatives: s, h 

Nasals: m,n 

Liquids: |, r 


Of these, the following have allophones: the voiceless /s/ can appear 
as voiced [z], the dental nasal /n/ as velar nasal [n], and the liquid /r/ as 
voiceless [r]. 


3.2 The allophones 


3.2.1 The allophone [z] The only continuant, sibilant phoneme of 
the system is the voiceless /s/; before a voiced consonant, it undergoes 
voicing assimilation and takes the voiced, allophonic, form [z]. The 
allophonic pronunciation is indicated by forms such as ’A@jvate < 
*ABivas + 84, Oveate < *Oveac + dé, with the grapheme <Z> which, 
in Classical Attic appears to be used to indicate the cluster [zd]. 

The allophonic pronunciation of /s/ as voiced before a voiced con- 
sonant is suggested also by later inscriptions (fourth century) that spell 
It <Z>: avaPatuovs, which earlier appeared with <>. These 
spellings attest both that the phoneme /s/ had as allophone the voiced 
sibilant [z], and that the phonetic value of the grapheme <Z> had 
changed from [zd] to [z] (Allen 1987, 45-6; Ruijgh 1984, 37, 76). 
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3.2.2 The “agma” ‘The dental nasal /n/ before the velars /k g kh/ 
undergoes assimilations and becomes a velar nasal [n], the so-called 
é-ypo., which fifth-century Attic represented by <I> (Sturtevant 1940, 
64), as in Gyxvea, Eyyos, eyyus. 

Moreover, it has been suggested that the spelling <[M> likewise 
represents a velar nasal, as allophone of the velar stops /k g k"/, before 
a labial nasal /m/, at least at morpheme junctures: thus, while we have 
dxun and dgaxuy within a morpheme, we get niéxw/mEmeypEvOs (< 
*re-mhex-pevos) and d&yw/tywou. A similar allophonic value is attrib- 
uted also to the voiced velar followed by a dental nasal in the sequence 
<[IN>,as in yityvona and yryvmoxw (Sturtevant 1940, 64-5; Allen 1987, 
33-5). The assumption of such allophones as velars, however, remains 
controversial (Leyeune 1972, 78-9, 146; Lupas 1972, 20-2; Bubenik 
1983, 79-80). 


3.2.3 The voiceless [rj The phoneme /r/, had a voiceless word-initial 
allophone - a relic of its historical origin in this position from the cluster 
#*sr > hr: 6éFw, OOF oc, OUTOS < *sreu-. 

Similarly, in the sequence [rr] the second element is allophonically a 
voiceless [r], while the first is voiced (cf. also the other geminate aspirated 
consonants in 3.4.4). The double [ry] is found word-medially and after 
short vowels (notably the augment): é60eov, EOOevoa, EOOUNV; or In com- 
pounds: é0(e)eaivovtou; also after articles: t4 eerjpata (Allen 1987, 44) 
and at word junctures: &gtévata eevpois (Threatte 1980, vol. 1, 519). 

It is likely that the liquid /r/, just like /1/, also took on an allophonic 
voiceless pronunciation after the aspirated consonants /p* t k*/. This 
conjecture is backed up by statements by grammarians, and by later 
Latin transliterations such as Crhysippus, Clhoe (Lejeune 1972, 144; 
Allen 1987, 43). 


3.3 The aspiration /h/ The peculiar phonological behavior of /h/ 
presents some problems for a phonological analysis (see also 1V-3)- 
Phonetically, /h/ occurs word-initially before a vowel: éopan /etopnv 
[he:péme:n] < *e-hepome:n, although in compounds it can remain at 
the beginning of the second element: ethogxoc. Furthermore, its pres- 
ence does not prevent phonological processes, such as crasis: 10 
hidtiov > Gomatov [thoimation], or elision: té8qutxo0¢ [tét*rippos] < 
*tetoa + hinxos or resyllabification (cf. 4.2 on syllabification). For this 
reason, scholars such as Brandenstein (1954, 100), and Bartonék (1966, 
176) deny any consonantal value to h, attributing the phonetic feature 
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[voiceless] to the initial vowel of the word (cf. also its classification as 
“prosody” by Anistotle and the grammarians). However, others (e.g., 
Lupas 1972; Teodorsson 1974; Bubenik 1983; Allen 1987) have claimed 
the opposite, namely that /h/ does have consonantal value. 

An analysis within a different theoretical framework (Steriade 1982, 
154; and comparable analyses can be found in Sommerstein 1973, 11 and 
in de Haas 1988, 103) appears to combine the two opposite views: A 1s 
represented only by the laryngeal features [+ aspirate, + voiceless] 
without, however, a consonantal position. The features of /h/ - unlike 
in the prehistoric phase of Greek (see 11.4) when it is affixed to the 
beginning of a word: iegdc [hierdés] < *seros — are attached to the first 
segment (vowel or consonant) of the syllable of the morpheme to which 
it belongs. So in éopcn [h-épomai] the features [+aspirate, + voiceless | 
are attached to the vowel /e/, for it is the first segment of the first syl- 
lable; however, in té.6Qu.s0¢ [té.t"rip.pos] < *té.t90.-h-ut.0¢ they go 
onto the consonant /t/, as it is the first consonant that (after the deletion 
of the vowel /a/) constitutes the beginning of a new syllable: 
té.t0["]un.nos > té.t["]oun.m0s. 

It must be noted that all word-initial occurrences of /u/ are accom- 
panied by aspiration: b@aivw, totegos. The universality of this phe- 
nomenon in Attic indicates that this process is automatic and therefore 
phonetic. 


3.4 Double consonants 


3.4.1 Representaion of double consonants ‘The consonants of the 
system (except /h/) — especially the voiceless /p t k p® t" k® s/ and the 
voiced /mn|r/ according to Bubenik (1983, 84) - are also found as gem- 
inates (see also 1v.3). Double consonants are preserved within a word 
intervocalically, even after a long vowel: yA@tta (for Ionic yA@ooa), 
hijupa. They are simplified word-initially: géw (observe their reappear- 
ance in compounds or with the augment - that is, intervocalically: 
€00eov) and before or after a consonant: néot [p£si] < nav-or < *nxavo-or 
< *ravt-o1, ovotéAAw < *ovo-otekAw < *ovv-oteAAw but ovoottos < 
*ovv-oitos. This behavior is connected to their heterosyllabic 
syllabification — that is, with the fact that one of their elements 
syllabifies into the coda ofa syllable, and the other into the onset of the 
following one (cf. also 4.2): in.m0c, Oe.0%.x, OVA.AE.YO. 

In structuralist analyses, the distinction between double and single 
consonants is indicated phonologically by two identical phonemes, 
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such as /pp/, /tt/, etc. (biphonemically, cf. e.g. Lupas 1972, 114; Bubenik 
1983, 34, 83); this is in contrast with the representation of long vowels 
(2.1.1), which are indicated by the DF [+long], and therefore monopho- 
nemically. In analyses within different theoretical frameworks (such as 
generative phonology) the distinction between double and single con- 
sonants, just like the length of vowel (cf. 2.1.2) 1s treated as a difference 
between one and two time units, so that double consonants and long 
vowels are represented in the same fashion. In this way, both the need 
to mark long vowels as bimoraic (imposed by their accentuation) and 
the need to mark double consonants as two time-units (required by 
their syllabification) is satisfied. 


3.4.2 The double /Att/ <tt> A particular characteristic of Attic (see 
111.3) —in common with Boeotian (111.8), whence it was probably bor- 
rowed - is the double /tt/ <tt>, corresponding to a double /ss/ <oo> 
in Ionic and other dialects: 6GAatta, moattw for Ionic O6dhacod, 
noaoow. This feature of Attic is used in comedy, while in tragedy and 
in prose writing until Thucydides (Bubenik 1983, 84) it is avoided, 
under Ionic influence, in favor of the non-dialectal oo. 

A structuralist analysis attributes the alternation /ss ~ tt/ to a partic- 
ular archiphoneme TT, whereas an analysis within a different theoret- 
ical framework (Steriade 1982, 271) interprets the double tt as the result 
of a phonetic law that turns /ss/ into [tt] in simular environments. 

The analysis is based on the observation that synchronic relics of the 
historical laws that produced double /tt/ in Attic can still be found in 
morphological instances where a stem ending in a voiceless consonant 
~ especially dental (¢, ¢“) and velar (k, k’) — is joined to a suffix begi- 
ning in an abstract semivowel /j/: cf. e.g. present formations such as 
xNQvTTO < *xnovx- + 7 + -w (cf. xnovx-) for Ionic etc. xnQvoow, or 
EQETIW < *eQet- +7 + -w (cf. Eeétys) for Ionic etc. Egéoow. 


3.4.3 The double /rr/<gg> Peculiar to Attic is also the double /r1/ 
<Q0> instead of the cluster 7 + s found in the other dialects: Attic Gog, 
x00Q0N, 840e0¢ appear in Ionic and elsewhere as Ggonv, x0E90n, 8AaQ00S. 
The cluster 7 + s, however, is preserved across morpheme boundaries: 
ONTOE-OL, x48a9-c1c, Eonae-oaL, as well as in compounds: bmEQ-d0HOS- 
The use of /rr/ 90 (just as the dialectal feature /tt/ tt) is avoided in 
tragedy and in prose writing before Thucydides, although the stylistic 
distinctions, in this case, are not strict (Allen 1987, 45; Lupas 1972; 38). 
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3.4.4 Double aspirates and clusters of aspirates For the orthographi- 
cal representation of double aspirate consonants, the graphemes used 
are those for a voiceless stop followed by an aspirate consonant: <IT® 
TO KX>, as in Lange, ’Atbic, Baxyoc. These spellings indicate that 
the first element of the double consonant is dissimilated, by a phonetic 
rule that removes the aspiration feature. 

Unlike sequences of homorganic aspirates, clusters of different aspi- 
rates are represented by the graphemes used for the corresponding 
single aspirates: €y800s, pOdvoc. For this reason, determining their 
phonetic value presents some problems. Some scholars such as Allen 
(1987, 26-7) maintain that they were indeed pronounced as two succes- 
sive aspirates, as their spelling suggests; in support of this, examples 
from other languages such as Armenian are cited (cf. also Steriade 1982, 
240-1). Others, however, such as Lejeune (1972, 54, 69, 71) and Lupas 
(1972, 17, 31), raise doubts. In their analysis, the difference between the 
two cases (geminate aspirates and clusters of different aspirates) is not 
in aspiration, but in the fact that, in the heterorganic cluster the first 
consonant is more lenis —- which explains its different spelling. 
According to this interpretation, the loss of the aspiration feature is 
seen as the result of a phonetic change. 


4 Syllabification 


4.1 Structure of the syllable 


A sequence of consonants and vowels is organized into a higher pro- 
sodic unit, the syllable (S). Theories about the shape of the syllable and 
the ways in which syllabification works vary. In a hierarchical syllable 
structure, the syllabic constituents are: the onset (O), which can consist 
of one or more consonants, or be empty; and the rhyme (R), with two 
subconstituents: the nucleus (N), the necessary part of the syllable, 
usually consisting of a vowel, and the coda (C), the non-vocalic part, 
usually a consonant or a semivowel, which closes the syllable: 
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In languages that distinguish short and long vowels, such as Ancient 
Greek, a syllable with a long vowel (V:) in the rhyme, and therefore 
“long by nature” (1.e., heavy by virtue of containing a long vowel), can 
be equivalent to a syllable that has a rhyme with a short vowel + a con- 
sonant in the coda (VC) and is therefore “long by position” (i.e., heavy 
by virtue of being closed): V: = VC. In both cases, the quantity, or the 
weight, of the syllable is of two morae (cf. in 5 accentuation and its met- 
rical value). On the other hand, the presence or lack of a consonant in 
the onset of a syllable is irrelevant for its distinction of quantity: cf. 
oted.gic and 6.quc where the first syllable is light in both forms, despite 
the difference in their structure. The first word has at least two conso- 
nants in its onset (for the status of s in a syllable, cf. 4.2.3), while the 
second has none. Compensatory lengthening 1s also indicative of the 
different behavior exhibited by consonants at the onset of a syllable. 
The loss of a consonant in the coda of a syllable is compensated with 
the lengthening of another segment (vowel or consonant): *es.mz > iyi 
[e:.mi] or éu.pt [em.mi] in Aeolic (see 111.8). On the other hand, the 
loss of a consonant in the onset of a syllable does not cause compensa- 
tory lengthening, because the consonant in this position has no quan- 
titative value: *wor.kos > ot.xoc, *ne.wos > vé.og (for this theory, cf. 
Hayes 1989). It is worth noting that, unlike other languages, Attic and 
Ancient Greek in general allows a long vowel + consonant, which is a 
“superheavy” syllable: oxfjx.too0v, péono.6e (cf. also 3.4.1 but also 
2.2.1). 


4.2 Syllabification of Attic 


The main general rules for syllabification in Attic are as follows: since 
the standard syllable type is Consonant + Vowel (CV), in a VCV 
sequence the consonant forms the onset of a new syllable: V.CV: a.0«, 
xa.16. Double consonants between vowels (VC,C,V) are heterosyl- 
labic: in.toc, GA.Aos, and /h/ is not counted for the purpose of 
syllabification (cf. also 3.3 and 3.4.1). The problem of syllabification, 
then, is epitomized by instances of clusters of two or more different 
consonants occurring between vowels: VC,C,V or VC,C,C,(C,)Vs 
and of consonantal clusters at the beginning or at the end of a word. 


4.2.1 Syllabification of VC,C,V clusters Of the various available 


sources of information on syllabification in Attic (statements by gram- 
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marians, syllabic divisions in inscriptions, rhythmic rules of the lan- 
guage), the most important is thought to be the meter (see v11.a.6). 
Since the basis of the meter is the quantity — that is, the weight - of syl- 
lable and not its accentuation (cf. 5.1), what the meter tells us about the 
temporal equivalence of syllables “long by nature” and “long by posi- 
tion” also shows how consonantal clusters syllabified. A characteristic 
example is afforded by the behavior of voiceless stops + m,n, 1, r and 
of voiced stops + r (cf. Allen 1973, 211-13, 217-19). In tragedy (see 
vi1.A.4), they may render the previous syllable either heavy (following 
Homeric use) or light; they are therefore either heterosyllabic or tautos- 
yllabic: vex.edg ~ ve.xeoc. However, in comedy (see VII.A.5), which is 
regarded as a better representation of spoken usage, they are usually 
tautosyllabic with the previous syllable short: ve.xedc (what is known 
as correptio attica). The other bi-consonantal clusters lengthen the pre- 
ceding syllable, and they are therefore heterosyllabic: ay.vdc. 

The tautosyllabic status of some clusters, indicated by the meter, is 
confirmed by certain grammatical phenomena, such as reduplication. 
The perfect tense of verbs that begin in a consonant presents two kinds 
of reduplication: the repetition of the initial consonant of the stem + the 
vowel ¢ (Ce-), or the plain vowel e: yeaqw - yévoaga but oneiow - 
éomagxa. The distribution of these two formations appears to depend 
on the syllabification of the initial consonant of the verb stem. If the first 
consonant of the stem belongs to the onset of the syllable, as in the case 
of the #y- of the cluster #yo- of yeaqu, it is reduplicated. If, on the other 
hand, it does not belong to the onset, which is the case with the initial 
#o- in #om- (cf. 4.2.3 on the syllabification of initial #0- + stop), the con- 
sonant is not reduplicated (cf. Steriade 1982 and Marantz 1982 on the 
theoretical analysis of reduplication). This allomorphic distribution of 
reduplication marks, without exception, clusters of voiceless conso- 
nants + liquid l/r: mAéxw - mémAe(0)xa, TOEPW — TETE-OGA. 

Meter and reduplication lead us to the following generalization 
about syllabification: at the onset of a syllable, the consonants that are 
tautosyllabic are those with the greatest difference in their sonority 
status, namely clusters of voiceless stops + nasal or liquids: p/p’, t/t’, 
k/k' + m/n, l/r (the labial p/p*/b before m are assimilated to mm: 
heya < *he-hevrt-pat). Voiced stops b, d, g + rare also tautosyllabic, 
whereas b, g + | waver between tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic behav- 
ior. Clusters of voiced stops + nasals do not appear to be tautosyllabic. 
In summary: 
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p, p" lr — /n (p, p", (b) + m are assimilated) 
t,t lr m/n 

k, k* lr m/n 

b,d,g —r - 

b, -, g 1? - 


These restrictions on syllabification allow only two tautosyllabic 
consonants at the onset of a syllable. The remaining clusters of two 
consonants are heterosyllabic (on their syllabification, cf. 4.2.2): con- 
sider the reduplication with the sole vowel e in verb stems with hetero- 
syllabic initial clusters: yAvqopar/eéyAvupat, yvweifw/eyvooima, just 
like xtetvw/éxtova, mtaiw/éntama. A few verbs with heterosyllabic 
initial clusters are attested in both forms: xt@po1/éxtnpor~xextyuan, 
nintw/éextwxa~mentwxa. According to one theory (Steriade 1982), 
forms with reduplicated initial consonant could be explained as relics 
of the syllabification system of Mycenaean (see 111.2), in which such 
clusters were allowed to be tautosyllabic (but cf. also Devine and 
Stephens 1994). 


4.2.2 Syllabification of more than two consonants In instances of 
clusters of three or more consonants occurring between vowels 
(VC,C,C,(C,)V), when the last two consonants (C,C,) can form a 
complex onset, the first consonant (C,) becomes automatically the 
coda of the preceding syllable, e.g., o.xijx.to90v [s.ké:p.tron], &x.800¢ 
{ek".t"rdés]. For the other cases, it is proposed that their syllabification 
follows a scale of sonority which is the reverse of the one determining 
the onset (cf. Allen 1973; Steriade 1982; discussion in Devine and 
Stephens 1994, 42-3); cf. for example, the clusters -rk-, -/p- in coda: 
G0x.t0C, c.eAm.toc; with the clusters £r-, pl- in the onset: xot.vw, MAE.W. 
The restrictions allow two consonants in the coda of the syllable (as in 
the onset): £Ax.teov, xaur.tea. Thus, within a word, clusters of up to 
only four consonants are allowed. Consonants that do not conform to 
the permitted syllabification are lost as unsyllabifiable: cf. the loss of 
C, in C,C, sequences: *xe-xopid-xa > *xe.xo.u.{d}.na > xe.x0.p.xa 
(on the failed syllabification of the stop /d/ <5> in coda position, cf. 
the end of the word), just as of C, in C,C,C, sequences: *e-otad-o8at 
> *eo.tad.{o}.6a. > gotdAOa, *né-meun-wua. > *mé.meu.{u}.pwar > 
TLE.TUEW. CLL. 
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4.2.3 The beginning and the end of the word Word-initial consonants 
whose position in the sonority hierarchy rules out their syllabification 
in onset position, syllabify with a special “extrasyllabic” position. This 
explains why they are not lost: o.xev.n, 1.te.90v. The extrasyllabic 
position is evident also in the way the word behaves metrically. Within 
a sentence, consonants in this position can form a syllable with the coda 
of the last syllable of the preceding word, thus rendering it heavy: 
TA. OXEV.N] > TA O.XEV.N. 

The consonants that are allowed at the end of a word are s, n, r (1, m 
are not) and they also constitute the coda ofa syllable: 5a.00¢., Av.uryv., 
ma.tno. Stem-final stops 4/t are lost as unsyllabifiable: *ya.Aa.{xt} > 
ya.Aa. As it seems, stops are not allowed in coda position unless they 
are attached to the following consonant - that is allowed in this syllabic 
position ~ by an assimilation process (cf. Steriade 1982 with examples 
also from other languages): Go.ma.yoc. — do.m08&. (-ks < -gs), G.ea.Bo0s. - 
d.oap. (-ps < -bs), just like x6.Aa.xoc - x0.Aa&. (-ks), xW.vw.m06. — 
x0.voy. (-ps) with only apparent assimilation. In the same way one 
explains word-final clusters of three consonants: odQ&, ogiyE, xeéuyp. In 
these examples, the first consonant (r, 2, m) forms a syllable normally 
in the coda. The following stop consonant (A, p), through its (actual or 
apparent) assimilation to the final s#, which is permissible word-finally, 
also takes the same position. 


5 Accentuation system 


5.1 Accent and pitch 


The accentuation system of Attic is a combination of stress and pitch 
accents (see also 1v.3, Appendix 1.1). Their arrangement is regulated 
by two constituents of the final syllable of a word: the structure of the 
thyme (which regulates the placement of stress), and the structure of 
the nucleus (which regulates the rendition of pitch). Stress accent is 
subordinated to pitch accent. This is apparent in the meter: the struc- 
ture of a metric foot is based on the alternation of heavy and light syl- 
lables - not on the position of the stress accent; observe in the Homeric 
example below (Allen 1973, 261) that the stressed syllables are in the 
metrically weak positions of the dactylic hexameter: 


Tov 8 dna | weBoue | voc meocE | py mddag | dxdS’A | yAAEUC: (Iliad 1.84) 


> UU -~- UU = UU - UU -VvU VU -_ 7 
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5.2 Word-accentuation 


Every word has an accent - is orthotonic - with the exception of pro- 
clitics and enclitics, such as the personal or indefinite pronouns pov, 
GOL, tig, indefinite adverbs such as xo, the verbal present tense forms 
eiut, pyut, etc. The placement of the accent is restricted to the last three 
syllables of a word, which is also where accentuation rules apply. 

One analysis in metrical theory (Steriade 1988) suggests that the 
placement of the accent in paroxytone and proparoxytone words 
(the so-called “recessive” accent) is predictable and is regulated by the 
quantity of the final syllable of a word (that is, of the ult¢ma). The 
paroxytone and oxytone accentuation of words that have accented 
morphemes (such as matg-id-a, oix-iox-0¢, MATE-tx-O¢, he-Av-xac), and 
of words stressed before their ending (680-c, ioyi-c¢, Baot\ev-c), consti- 
tute exceptions. 

This analysis is based on the assumption that the only final syllables 
with rhyme that are quantitatively equitemporal and relevant to accent 
placement are those with long V (with or without C), such as 
av.6ew.nov. [-po:], av.6eW.2wv. [-po:n], and those with short V + two 
C, ike Kammado0& [-doks]. Other final syllables with short V (dv.69w.ze 
[-pe]) or short V + C (dv.6eW.20¢ [-pos]) are “extrametrical,” in the 
sense that they play no role in the process of accent placement. 

The position of the accent is determined on the basis of a disyllabic 
metrical foot [F] of trochaic type (that is, whose first syllable is strong 
and whose second syllable is weak). This trochee schema is applied to 
the final syllables of a word, with the exception of extrametrical syl- 
lables. This explains, for instance, the accentuation of compounds such 
as: 

A. nodv-vaos, toLxthd-wvos, where the rhyme of the final syllable is 
Vowel + Consonant (V+C), and the accent is on the antepenultimate. 
In this case, the final syllable is discounted for the purpose of accent 
placement, and the trochee is formed with the two preceding syllables: 
TO,(Avva){oc}, Mouxt,(Ad@w){voc}. Hence the proparoxytone accentua- 
tion. 

These examples can be contrasted with the paroxytone accentua- 
tion of other compounds, e.g.: 

B. modv-nidak, moumdd-OolE, moAv-GvOoaE, where the rhyme of 
the final syllable is Vowel + Consonant + Consonant (VCC), and 
TOhUMVEYWV, TOMoudog@wv, Prokevwv with a long vowel in the 


nucleus of the last syllable (V:) (Steriade 1988, 274). In this latter case 
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(B), final syllables with rhymes VC(C) and V:(C) take part in the con- 
struction of the metrical foot: xohu,(xid0&), roAv,(nbeywv). Hence the 
paroxytone accent. 

Forms such as m6Aewc are only apparent exceptions. They nor- 
mally derive from earlier forms (x6)yos) by quantitative metathesis: 
[pdle:os] > [pdleo:s]. (For a different analysis of the position of the 
accent, based on metrical and autosegmental theory simultaneously, 
cf. Sauzet 1989; but cf. also Devine and Stephens 1994, 152 ff.). 


5.3 Melodic accentuation 


Melodic accentuation is an arrangement of a melodic curve, consisting 
of the rising and falling curve (*) of the voice, with an acute accent in 
the raising part, and a grave in the falling part. The carriers of the 
melodic curve are the morae of the vowels. The vowel mora which is 
the carrier of an acute accent constitutes also the accent of the word. 
The other vocalic morae carry a grave. 

A melodic curve can be realized on the morae of a single syllable, 
provided that this has a long vowel, as a circumflex: cf. 5@gov [d53ron]. 
However, it can also be realized between the vocalic morae of two syl- 
lables, with the rising part (acute) on the final mora of the vowel of the 
first syllable and the falling part (grave) on the first mora of the follow- 
ing syllable: 5wQwv [do5r30n]. The quantity of the vowel in the first syl- 
lable is then irrelevant: oixwv is accented like zywv. 

It is worth noting that the circumflex is particularly characteristic of 
Attic; cf. Doric accentuations such as yuvaixes for Attic yuvaixes. 

Unlike accent (whose position is dictated by the quantity of the 
rhyme), what is important for the rendition of the rising part of melody 
in the vocalic mora that carries it is the quantity of the nucleus of the 
last syllable of the word. 

The restriction to this is that no more than one final vocalic mora can 
follow the melodic curve (Allen 1987, 124). Consequently, when the 
nucleus of the last syllable has two morae (a long vowel), the rising part 
of the melody must be rendered on the second (or on the only) mora of 
the preceding syllable (the penultimate): deinvwv [deépndon], nokEuwv 
[polém3on], while the falling phase is realized on the first mora of the 
long vowel of the last syllable. Thus only one short mora — the second 
mora of the long vowel of the last syllable - follows the melodic curve. 

However, when the last syllable has only one mora (a short vowel), 
the phonetic realization of the melodic curve depends on the quantity 
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of the preceding syllable (the penultimate), because the single mora of 
the short final syllable satisfies the restriction. If the penultimate is long, 
both parts of the melodic curve can be realized on its two morae, as a 
circumflex. If, on the other hand, it is short, the two vocalic morae 
required for the realization of the melodic curve are split over the avail- 
able pre-final syllables: cf. yaeo¢g [k"Sdros] but mdiepos [pdlémos]. 

The melodic accentuation of a final syllable as circumflex or acute 
does not follow the same rules, but is largely dictated by the morphol- 
ogy: cf. nominative guy, nowntys, but genitive singular and plural 
pvuyiic/pvyav, momtov/mountov. 


g The pronunciation of Ancient Greek: 


Evidence and hypotheses 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


We cannot have any direct knowledge of the pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek and must therefore resort to hypotheses and inductive reasoning 
in reconstructing it, evaluating at the same time the evidence available 
tous. The more data that can be combined to confirm a hypothesis, the 
greater the certainty that it is correct. 

The basic sources of information related to the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek are: direct statements, the alphabet, comparisons with 
genetically related languages and among the dialects of Ancient Greek, 
mutual loans from contacts with other languages, internal reconstruc- 
tion, onomatopoeic words, meter, general phonological theory, and the 
pronunciation of Modern Greek. 


1 Direct or “external” evidence is provided by the grammarians of the 
Hellenistic period and later by Roman grammanians. Plato, for 
example, in the Cratylus (426e) descnbes the consonant r as follows: 
EDO. . . THV YAMTTAV EV TOUVTW TXLOTA WEVOVOGY, UGALOTO SE GELOLEVIV 
(“he observed . . . that in this [the consonant] the tongue was not at all 
still, but vibrated very much”). This is the reason for mentioning in 
1V.3 that the tongue perhaps vibrated more in the production of the [r] 
in antiquity than it does in Modern Greek. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in his De compositione verborum (14.56) describes the consonant x as 
follows: “it is said with the tongue rising to the palate, near the 
pharynx” (Agyetou wv tig yAwoons &viotapévns Meds TOV OVEAVdV 
éyyUs tod pdevyyos). In other words, the rear of the tongue was raised 
towards the soft palate (velum). It follows that the palatal [c], as in the 
modern Greek word exei [e'ci] “there,” had not yet developed, because 
such an articulation would not have been described as being close to the 
pharynx. So the word in the example would have been pronounced 
with a velar [k]. Evidence can also be found elsewhere for the manner 
in which “the ancients” pronounced certain sounds. 

There is also negative evidence, such as when a grammarian recom- 
mends that something should be said in one way rather than another. 
From the very fact that a prescription is issued, we may conclude that 
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the linguistic form which is being condemned must have been at least 
fairly common at the time when the grammanan in question was 
writing. These directives, however, are more common in relation to the 
lexicon and grammatical forms. 

The direct information also includes grammatical terms, which were 
created for the most part during the Hellenistic penod. In certain 
circumstances, even when the terminology is impressionistic rather 
than strictly scientific, it may still permit us to guess the actual situation. 
Such a case is the use of the related terms aspiration and aspirated con- 
sonants in reference to the consonants [h] and [p? t" k")]. 

Unfortunately, such information is scanty and often unclear. In some 
cases it also shows a lack of a proper understanding of phonetic data, such 
as when the voiced consonants [b d g] are called middle, that is “between” 
the two groups of smooth,1.e., plain, and aspirated. In reference to the tes- 
timony from Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentioned previously, it should 
be noted that his observation is not very accurate, since the pharynx is a 
good deal lower than the velum. It may be treated as relatively correct, 
however, because the velum is back and therefore, on a vertical axis, closer 
to the pharynx. It should also be noted that modern articulatory phonet- 
ics distinguishes between the hard (forward) and soft (back) palate, 
1.e., between the main palate and the velum. In antiquity, however, such a 
distinction was not made, so that the evidence must be weighed on the 
basis of the explicitly mentioned proximity to the pharynx. __ 

External evidence, in addition to direct observations by wnters on 
grammar and music, is also provided by examples of musical notation, 
which have been found for the most part on inscriptions (see Appendix 
II.10). 


2 Asubstantial element on which to base hypotheses about the pronun- 
ciation of Ancient Greek is the alphabet itself. In order to meet the par- 
ticular needs of their language, the ancient Greeks drastically revised the 
idea behind the syllabic, or rather consonantal, Semitic script (see 11.17, 
11.18) and created a phonemic (i.e., alphabetic) script, in which each 
letter represents a phoneme, whether consonant or vowel, and where 
every phoneme is always written with the same letter in accordance with 
the principle of beauniqueness (one symbol, one sound; cf. 11.6, 11-17, 
11.18). Since this system of writing was actually being created then for 
the first time, there was naturally a high degree of correlation between 
sound and symbol. Of course, with the passage of time and by the 
Hellenistic period which came afterwards, this situation inevitably 
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changed, since the pronunciation of all languages changes and it is not 
easy to make constant changes in the spelling as well. 

The principle of biuniqueness was not applied absolutely consis- 
tently, as can be seen from the tables of correspondences between pho- 
nemes and letters which are provided in Iv .3. Besides, the alphabet was 
created and developed in an empincal manner and was not exactly the 
same in all the regions where Greek was spoken (see 11.17, 11.18). 
Moreover, a number of cities also introduced spelling reforms. But it 
would still be true to say that, up to the classical penod, the Greek 
alphabet was more faithful to pronunciation than most alphabets of 
modern European languages. These alphabets often represent earlier 
stages of such languages and may also be based on an alphabetic system 
designed for a different language, notably that of Ancient Greek, as it 
was modified to “write” Latin. 

Recognition of the high degree of consistency in the ancient script 
enables the drawing of both a “direct” and an “inverse” conclusion. 
The “inverse” one is that the pronunciation of Ancient Greek differed 
substantially from that of Modern Greek. It is not possible, for example, 
to imagine that ab znztzo five or more symbols were used for one and the 
same sound [1], as is the case in Modern Greek (i.e., 1, , v, €t, ot). The 
“direct” conclusion is that on the basis of the letters the phonemic dis- 
tinctions of the ancient language can be approximately deduced. 

It is possible to compare the posited pronunciation of the Semitic 
consonants whose symbols served as the basis for the representation of 
the Greek sounds. If, for example, it is posited that the precursor of the 
letter <A> had the value [d] in the Semitic languages, and not [4] as in 
Modern Greek, one may proceed to the hypothesis that it had approxi- 
mately the same phonetic value in Ancient Greek. If the “same” letter 
was also used in Latin for the sound [d], as in the example of the Anc. 
Gk. d€xa/Lat. decem ‘ten’ referred to below, this hypothesis is rein- 
forced. There are naturally significant limitations, since it is possible 
that the value of the letters was modified in order to meet the require- 
ments of the new language. For example, the Semitic precursor of the 
letter <A>, called Paleph, is believed to have represented a glottal stop. 
This sound did not exist in Greek, so the symbol was used to fulfill a 
different purpose, i.e., to represent a vowel, which had not been the case 
in the Semitic alphabets (see 11.17, 11.18). It is probable that the Greeks, 
not being accustomed to hear this consonant, interpreted the name of 
the letter on the basis of its second sound, i.e., the vowel [a], a fact that 
contnbuted to the creation of the alphabetic principle. 
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The alphabet is also helpful in inferring differences among ancient 
dialects, as well as variations and developments in pronunciation during 
the classical period (see 1v.3). It is also substantial evidence for the 
changes in pronunciation in the post-classical period. During the later 
period there were very few spelling modifications, such as, for example, 
the creation of the zota subscript, i.e., writing the semzvowel ['| below 
rather than next to the previous letter when this represented a long 
vowel (see 1V.3), or the gradual introduction of accents and breathings 
(see Appendix 1.1). As pronunciation changed, the gap between sounds 
and their written representation naturally widened. Spelling mistakes in 
texts from the Hellenistic period are invaluable for inferring changes in 
pronunciation. If, for example, a word such as ‘Eguijc ([hermé:s]), 
which was initially written with <n>, is later attested also with <e.> 
(‘Egueic), since it is known that the open [e:] eventually changed to a 
close [e:] and then later to [1:],1t may be inferred that at this point in time 
the first stage of the change [e:] > [e:], has been accomplished. When 
the form ZMYPNAIO2 is attested in the Hellenistic period, with <t> 
instead of the older <o>, it can be deduced that the letter <Z> no longer 
denoted a cluster [zd] as it once had, and that therefore the change from 
[zd] to [z] has already occurred (see also Iv.1, 1v.6). 

As the form of writing continued to represent the pronunciation of 
earlier periods without being adapted to phonological changes, an 
ever-widening gap began to occur between pronunciation and writing. 
Characteristically the term é6g8o0yeaqia “correct spelling” first appears 
in the second century aD. There would have been no need for such a 
term to exist in conjunction with the various writing systems of the clas- 
sical period, when cases of non-correlation between pronunciation and 
writing were few. 


3 Another source of information is the comparison of corresponding 
words in genetically related Indo-European languages (see 11.1) such as 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Old Germanic. It should be noted, of course, that 
there is no direct information for the reconstruction of the pronuncia- 
tion of these languages either, and that, again, we proceed by inductive 
reasoning. If, for example, there are other reasons for believing that the 
letter <A> denoted the stop [d], and not the fricative [5] as in Modern 
Greek, and, similarly, that the Latin letter <d> also denoted the stop 
[d], then these hypotheses are reinforced by the correlation between 
genetically related words, i.e., words inherited from Indo-European, 
e.g., Anc. Gk. déxa/Lat. decem “ten.” Such correlations are, however. 
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rather more complex than this example might lead one to believe. 
There remains the need to explain the different spellings and conse- 
quently the different pronunciations of the vowels in the two related 
words. 

A second example: if there are also other reasons for believing that 
the letter <u>, which, in the classical penod, began to represent the 
front rounded vowel [y] (see also 1v.1), had earlier represented the pre- 
cursor of [y], i-e., the back vowel [ul], and that in Latin the letter <u> 
likewise represented the vowel [u], then these hypotheses are rein- 
forced by the fact that the pronoun “you” is written <ov> in Ancient 
Greek and <tu> in Latin. This assumption is also strengthened by the 
evidence from the Germanic languages, where the same pronoun has 
the form <du>. As in the preceding example, however, an explanation 
is still needed for the correlation of the Latin [t] and the Greek [s]. This 


shows that such comparisons cannot be made in a mechanical fashion. 


4 Another source of information is the mutual loans between Greek 
and the languages with which it came into contact during historical 
times. In this interrelationship, Latin is again especially useful. The lim- 
itation mentioned above naturally also applies here: we also use induc- 
tive reasoning in studying the pronunciation of other such languages. 
Three examples: if a loan such as the word iotogica passes into Latin 
as historia, it can be inferred that the consonant [h], even if no longer 
written (in the example here it is denoted by the “rough breathing” 
mark <‘> (see also 1v.1)), was still being pronounced in the Hellenistic 
period, except in Ionia at least, where it had disappeared much earlier. 
It is assumed that the Homeric ‘Edévn, in which the rough breathing, 
not yet wnitten in the classical penod, represents the consonant [h], was 
pronounced [heléne:]. Reading the same name in Latin as HELENA 
strengthens the hypothesis that the consonant [h] occurred at the 
beginning of the word. When the same name passes into Latin in the 
Hellenistic period as ELENI, the hypotheses regarding the changes in 
pronunciation can be improved: the consonant [h] was no longer being 
pronounced in Greek and the long open [e:] of the classical period had 
changed to [i]. If, on the other hand, the Latin name CAESAR is 
wnitten in Greek as KAI2AP, such a spelling supports the hypothe- 
sis that the written form <at> represents a diphthong (see also 1v.1), 
like the Latin <ae>, even though it is not easy to determine the exact 
pronunciation of the two diphthongs in each language. It is character- 
istic of inductive reasoning that when the data are interpreted in the 
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opposite direction a correspondence such as Caesar /Kaioag supports 
hypotheses that in Latin the consonant [k] was pronounced as a velar, 
the consonant [s] was voiceless, and there existed a diphthong [a*]. 
The pronunciations of all three of these also changed later, as is clear 
from the Modern Italian Cesare. 

The hypothesis that [y] was the pronunciation of the vowel written 
with the letter <Y> finds additional support in the Greek loans into 
Latin. It is well known that because of the many Greek loans including 
the rounded front vowel [y], written <Y>, a corresponding vowel was 
created in Latin where it had not formerly existed. It was, indeed, written 
with the Greek letter <Y> and called y Graecum, i.e., “Greek Y.” 

Scholars must, of course, also take into account differentiating 
factors, such as the possible lack of an exact correspondence between 
sounds in the two languages or their different morphological systems: 
the word 6éatgov, whether heard by the Romans with the older pro- 
nunciation [t"] or the Hellenistic fricative [6], would of necessity have 
been pronounced [t], since neither of these sounds (i.e., [t"], [6]) 
existed in Latin. This would have been the case even if it had been 
written <th>. One should also consider the possibility, however, that 
Romans who had received a Greek education might have attempted to 
imitate the older Greek sound [t"]. Besides, the change of the ancient 
‘EAévy (in the previous example) to Helena was not due to any corre- 
spondence between Greek long open [e:] and Latin [a], but the 
morphological system of Latin. 


5 The study of the phonological processes of Ancient Greek is partic- 
ularly interesting as a source of information about pronunciation. Four 
examples are presented here. The first is the phenomenon known in 
grammar as contraction. In order to avoid hiatus, i.e., one vowel follow- 
ing another, if the stem of a verb ends in a vowel and the ending also 
begins with a vowel, the two vowels can be replaced by a single one. But 
in order to preserve the quantity, the “weight” of the syllable (see also 
1v.1), if the two initial vowels are short, the new one will be long: 
mouwete > movette. Two short [e] (written <ee>) have been contracted 
into a single long vowel. The new long vowel [e:] was written with the 
digraph <e.> because there were no letters remaining to represent it 
with its own special symbol. (But in early Attic inscriptions it was rep- 
resented with <e>, as, of course, its pronunciation was similar to the 
result of the monophthongization of the diphthong [ei], i-e., a long 
close [e:]; see 1v.6.) One is therefore inclined to accept the view that 
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the digraph <et> initially represented a long [e:], that the long [e:] later 
became first an [1:] and finally an [1], although it continued to be repre- 
sented in spelling by the same spelling sign <e.>. It would not, 
however, be a reasonable assumption that upon contraction the two 
[ee] immediately changed to [1]. 

The second example refers to what is known as elzszon. If a word 
ended in a vowel and the following word began with one, then, in order 
to avoid hiatus, the vowel of the first word was usually elided. Thus the 
preposition xaté before diAouc became xat’ Gddovs. But before ddov, 
it became x08’ GAov and not *xat’ dAov. The second word had formerly 
been written HOAO32, which changed to OAO2 after 403 BC, and then 
to 640s, as Ancient Greek is written today. If analysis is based on the 
current pronunciation of Greek, the change in the first word: xat’ > 
x00’ seems incomprehensible. If, however, one takes into consideration 
additional, independent evidence that the word ddo0¢ began with the 
consonant [h] (written with a rough breathing in the example here) and 
that the letter <6> still represented in the classical period an aspirated 
consonant [t"], then it is obvious that after the initial [a] was elided, the 
[t] became [t"] under the influence of the following [h]. The consonant 
[h] has the property of being produced with no closure of the vocal 
organs (the lips, the tongue and palate, and the vocal chords) and in this 
respect it resembles a vowel. For this reason it did not prevent the two 
vowels [a] and [o] from coming into contact with each other and 
eliding. This view is reinforced by the fact that such a combination can 
be seen in ancient inscriptions written <KAQ OAOY>, without the 
letter <H>, since the aspiration which was denoted by this letter was 
already incorporated into the final consonant of the previous word. 
(The current conventional spelling, with both <@> and the rough 
breathing, aims at making it easier for the reader to recognize the word.) 
The same applies to cases where two such words occur together and 
produce a compound: xata& + 6e@ becomes xa8o0e@ “to look down- 
wards, to observe,” i.e., [kat(a)hor3:] = [kat"or3:]. 

The third example is from the phonological process known as disszm- 
ilation of aspirated consonants. In dissimilation two similar sounds 
become less similar, while retaining some of their basic characteristics. 
Inmany verbs the perfect (roughly equivalent to the English and Modern 
Greek present perfect) is formed by reduplication, i.e., by the repetition 
of the initial consonant followed by an [e]: e.g., mat-bedw — me-maidevxa 
“to bring up a child, to instruct, to teach.” The nagaxeivevos (perfect) 
of the verb mevyw “to flee, to avoid,” however, is not *pé-qevya but 
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né-pevya (see also Iv.4). Phonological interpretation recognizes this as 
an instance of dissimuation. Ifthe letter <p> represented the soundithas 
today, 1.e., [f], the phenomenon could not be interpreted as an instance 
ofdissimilation, since [p] and [f] arevery different sounds. Ifone remem- 
bers, however, that in the classical period the letter <@> represented an 
aspirated consonant [p"], it becomes obvious that the first of the two 
aspirated consonants [p'-p"] lost its aspiration, becoming [p]. In other 
words this is not a change from *[f-f > p-f], as might be thought by 
someone pronouncing Ancient Greek in the modern way, but a change 
from [p’-p" > p-p"]. The former process would be improbable because 
the two sounds [f-p] differ so much from one another. The latter is plau- 
sible, as it involves an exchange between sounds which are reasonably 
similar to each other, i.e., [p"-p]. After the subsequent historical devel- 
opment [p"> f], such a change would have been improbable. This dis- 
similation was thus already completed before the change of [p" t" k"] to 
[fx]. 

The fourth example is taken from the phonological process known 
as compensatory lengthening. The stem of the word déEwv “lion” is 
heovt- (€.g., accusative tov h¢ovt-a). The ending of the dative plural in 
this class of nouns is -ot (e.g., tots dvdoa-o1). The addition of the dative 
plural ending to the stem of the word would give: Agovt-ot. The cluster 
-vto- 18, however, incompatible with the phonological rules of Ancient 
Greek (see v1.1), so the -vt- must be deleted. For the quantity or 
“weight” of the syllable to be retained, however, the /o/ vowel must be 
lengthened to compensate for the deleted consonants, i.e., it becomes 
[o:]: Aéovor. The written form <ov> in this instance represents neither 
the older diphthong [0] nor, of course, the vowel [u], but a long [o:]. 
It is on the basis of these presuppositions that the process of compen- 
satory lengthening becomes understandable: [léontsi] > [léo:si]. 
Clearly, at a later time, this long [o:] changed to [ul], but this was after 
compensatory lengthening had been completed. If the word Aéovor 1s 
interpreted only on the basis of the modern Greek pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek, the phonological phenomena described here become 
incomprehensible. 


6 Evidence can also be obtained from onomatopoeic words, cf. e.g., 
the verb pux@pau for the mooing of cattle. This indicates that <v> was 
pronounced [u:]. In a comedy by the poet Cratinus from the end of the 
classical period, there is a scene with a very stupid person who believes 
he has become a sheep, and one reads in the relevant verse 6 8’ 7At010¢ 
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woneg TOOPatov Bi Pi A€ywv PadiCet, 1.e., he walks around saying Bf 
Bij, i-€., bleating. Since there are independent reasons for believing that 
the letter <B> represented the sound [b], the letter <y> the sound [e:] 
and the circumflex a low (falling) pitch or high-low pitch in the same 
syllable (see v1.1) the joke can be understood. The poor fellow was 
actually saying [be: be:] (bé bé). But if the verse is read with the modern 
Greek pronunciation, it reads [vi'vi], which is not the sound sheep 
make. Since sheep are unlikely to have changed their bleating, we thus 
conclude that the pronunciation must have changed. 

As stated above it is not possible to guess the pronunciation with 
absolute accuracy on the basis of the alphabet alone. In the last 
example, it would not have been easy to infer whether, at the ime when 
Cratinus wrote the comedy in question, he meant in using the letter 
<H> the older open [e:] or its later development, a long close [e:]. One 
can, however, at least make the negative inference that he could not pos- 
sibly have meant the even later development of the sound into [i]. 
Erasmus himself (see 1x.6) had reservations on the validity of sweep- 
ing conclusions based on onomatopoeic words. 


7 Metrics is also an important source of information (see V1.1, 
v11.A.6). There are, for example, reasons such as evidence from gram- 
marians for believing that the letters <n w> represent long vowels, 
while <e o> represent short ones. It is also hypothesized that the met- 
nical forms of Ancient Greek were based in part upon sequences of long 
and short vowels. If one therefore finds in a poetic text the word 
oxAneov “hard” with the first syllable in a position where a long vowel 
is expected and the second one where a short vowel is expected, then 
the initial hypothesis is confirmed. Occurrence of <ou> or <ei> of the 
words éxdhov8og “follower,” AEiw “to leave” in positions where along 
vowel is expected also confirms through metrics the hypothesis that 
diphthongs or former diphthongs (as in the case of ov) were of about 
the same length as a long vowel. The quantity of “ambiguous” vowels 
in every word where the script is not illuminating on the issue of quan- 
tity can also be determined (see Table v1 in v.93). If, for example, the 
frst syllables of the words pio® “to hate,” @id@ “to love” are found in 
positions for a long and a short vowel respectively, conclusions can be 
drawn about the length of their vowels. Comparison of these results 
with the related words pioos “hatred” and qidos “friend,” written with 
a circumflex or an acute accent, also adds graphic evidence in support 


of the initial hypothesis. 
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Metrics can also be helpful in more complex cases such as syllabic 
structure, specifically in distinguishing between “heavy” and “light” 
syllables. A few examples will illustrate this point. 

If the first syllable of the word otgatdc “army” (three consonants and 
a vowel) has the same metrical value as the word gidosg “beloved, dear,” 
(one consonant, one vowel), it corresponds to a short vowel. 
Furthermore, the first syllables of words such as d0tA0¢ “slave,uicoc 
“hatred” (one consonant, one long vowel), and the first part of words 
such as éxtoc “without, outside,” éxtoc “sixth,” which contain a short 
vowel, have demonstrably the same metrical value (an instance of what 
is improperly known as “long by position”). It can therefore be con- 
cluded that the first syllable is “heavy” if it ends in a consonant. The 
phonological syllabification is therefore 500.0¢, pt.coc, &x.10¢, €x.T0s. 
Thus a syllable is “heavy” either if it contains a long vowel or if it ends 
in a consonant, irrespective of whether there are other consonants before 
the vowel it contains (on the phonological analysis of syllables, see 1v.1). 


8 General phonological theory, in conjunction with observations and 
experimental studies in modern languages, leads us to accept, reject, or 
modify our hypotheses. It is important to note that human languages 
are continually evolving (see 1.8). This is considered self-evident for 
other languages, so it would be strange indeed if it did not also apply to 
Greek. Since changes to the vocabulary and morphology of Greek are 
accepted without reservations, it would be absurd not to accept also the 
same principle in respect to pronunciation. 

Having assumed the existence of aspirated consonants in Ancient 
Greek, their pronunciation may be inferred by study of the way in 
which aspirated consonants are pronounced in languages today, 
whether Korean or Vietnamese, in which the distinction between asp!- 
rated/unaspirated consonants is phonemic, i.e., distinguishes words 
with different meanings, or German, English, and even Cypriot Greek, 
in which the distinction is allophonic. (On the difference between pho- 
nemes and allophones, see 1v.1.) Indeed, a comparison with some of 
these languages shows that there are different degrees of aspiration 
involved in the production of aspirates. Such findings indicate that 
while the existence of aspirated consonants can be assumed in Ancient 
Greek, it is not possible to determine their exact sound because of the 
existence of degrees of aspiration. 

The study of modern languages with a similar syllabic structure can 
be helpful in the analysis of older linguistic forms for which there are 
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no tape recordings. Even the especially controversial question of the 
nature of the accent in Ancient Greek can be elucidated by observations 
of modern languages such as Norwegian, Serbo-Croatian, Japanese, 
and other languages of Eastern Asia, as well as the many African 
and American languages exhibiting various types of “prosodic” 
(“melodic”) accent. 

Using then as a basis such observations of modern languages, it is 
possible both to approach linguistic forms which no longer exist, and 
to confirm that hypotheses are at least not impossible, even though it is 
not always possible to be certain that they are correct. 


g Finally, we can attempt to draw conclusions from the end point of 
ancient Greek pronunciation, 1.e., from the way Modern Greek is pro- 
nounced, since this is something which can be studied directly. If there 
are no other reasons for assuming a change from the Ancient Greek 
pronunciation in certain phenomena, attention should be directed to 
the relevant modern Greek sounds (see Iv.3). Even here, however, the 
conclusions cannot be absolute. It is only necessary to think of the 
number and variety of possible pronunciations for a single consonant 
such as [r] or for the aspirated consonants in different languages or 
dialects to realize that even evidence denved from Modern Greek 
cannot be conclusive. 
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Figure 54 Opening of the 


lips for the close vowel [1] 


Figure 55 The mouth 
slightly more open for the 


close vowel [e] 


Figure 56 The mouth and 


the lips even more open for 
the open vowel [€] 


3 The pronunciation of Classical 


Greek” 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


1 Introduction 


The pronunciation of a given language is determined by the combina- 
tion of its abstract phonological system (see Iv .1) and the actual articu- 
lation and sound of each individual speech sound. The task of 
phonetics is the precise observation of the organs of speech during the 
articulation of the various sounds and the systematic measurement of 
the acoustic parameters of those sounds. It should therefore be obvious 
that it is more difficult to reach conclusions about the exact sounds of 
earlier forms of a language than it is with the abstract entities, such as its 
phonemes, since there are no longer any native speakers nor are there 
tape recordings from the time when the earlier form of the language was 
spoken. In 1v.2 are mentioned the basic considerations which help us 
to draw conclusions about the pronunciation of Ancient Greek. 


2 The vowel system 


2.1 Vowels 


The vowels of Classical Greek (on their phonemic status see Iv.1) are 
assumed to have been realized in pronunciation approximately as 
follows (see Figs. 54-9): 

The long [1:] and the short [i] (both written <i>: <picocg> “hatred,” 
<qiioc> “friend”) were perhaps rather like Modern Greek [i] in the 
word eiuau “I am.” More precisely, the long vowel was perhaps a little 


* The symbols used are those of the International Phonetic Alphabet. A colon (:) after a 
symbol for a vowel denotes length, like the macron (_) used in classical philology. 

The examples from modern languages are no more than suggestive. It should not be 
assumed that any modern language has any special similarity in pronunciation with 
Ancient Greek. 

For ease of reading, ancient words are here written in small letters, as ancient Greek 


texts are printed today, rather than in capitals as they would have been written in antiquity. 
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closer, almost like the corresponding French vowel in the word aussa 
“also.” 

A little lower, i.e., with the mouth open more widely, were the long 
close [e:] (written <ev>: eivat, infinitive of the verb eit “to be”) and the 
short [e] (written <e>: <véoc> “new, young”), which must have both 
been articulated in the region of the French or German close [e] in 
words such as aprés “after,” beten “pray.” The short [e] was pro- 
nounced a little lower than the long close [e:]. Perhaps both these 
vowels, or at least the long one, were somewhat closer than Modern 
Greek [e]. Gradually, and before the end of the classical period, the long 
close [e:] fell together with the long [1:]. 

It is assumed that the long open [e:] (written <yn>: dios “deme”) 
was approximately like the French or German open [e:] in words such 
as pére “father,” werden “to become,” but that it was longer than them. 
During the course of the classical period it became a close [e:], finally 
merging with it into a close [1:]. 

The front rounded close vowels, long [y:] and short [y] (both 
written <u>: <xdua gvAdov> “wave,” “leaf”), were perhaps pro- 
nounced approximately like the corresponding French and German 
vowels in words such as plus “more,” Bahne “stage,” if not a little lower, 
as in the words pure “pure,” diinn “thin.” Both vowels derive from the 
older [u:], [u] through forwarding of the articulation, 1.e., the tongue 
continues to articulate in a high position (the mouth being relatively 
closed), and the lips continue to be rounded, but instead of the back of 
the tongue articulating near the velum to produce [u], the front part 
articulates near the palate to produce [y]. 

Of the back vowels, the older, long close [o:] became closer and 
finally developed to a long close [u:] (written <ov>: <é\90to0a>). This 
was perhaps closer than Modern Greek [u:] in the word xovw /pu/ 
“where,” and was perhaps accompanied by greater rounding of the lips. 

The long close [o0:] (written <ov>: <ovgavoc, obte>, “sky,” “not”) 
and the short [o] (written <o>: <pofoc> “fear”) were most likely artic- 
ulated somewhere between Modern Greek [u] and [o], perhaps with a 
greater rounding of the lips than in words such as Modern Greek tooo 
[‘toso/ “so much,” approximately like French beau “beautiful” or 
German Sohn “son.” The long vowel was produced by monophthong- 
ization of the diphthong [0]: owte: to a single sound [6":te > 6:te]. The 
close vowel later became identical to [u:]: [6:te] > [@:te] (monoph- 
thongization). As with the corresponding front short [e], it is likely that 
the short [0] was articulated rather lower than the long [o:], near the 
region of the long open [9:]. 
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Figure 57 Rounding of the 
lips for the front rounded 


vowel [y] 


Figure 58 Rounding of the 
lips for the back rounded 


vowel [u] 


Figure 59 Opening of the 


lips for the low open vowel [a] 
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Figure 60 Approximate 
position of the tongue for the 
vowels in Ancient Greek 


Figure 61 Approximate 
position of the tongue for the 
vowels in Modern Greek 
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Table 1: Diagram of the ancient vowels 


high (close) 


mid 


low (open) 


front back 


unrounded rounded  unrounded rounded 


I: y: u: 


mid-close e: 0: 


mid-open €: 3: 


a: 


The vowels [a], [a:] are articulated close to the middle of the mouth, relatively 
farther forward than [o], [9:], than which they are evidently lower. 


The long open [o:] (written <w>: <g@c> “light”) was articulated 
with the mouth open wider, perhaps somewhat like the German open 


[9] in the word Sonne “sun,” but longer. 
Finally, the low short [a] and long [a:] (both wnitten <a>: ma8oc 
“passion,” m&c “you go”), which were not accompanied by rounding of 


the lips, were perhaps pronounced more openly than Modern Greek 


[a], perhaps lke the corresponding vowels in the Italian word amare 


“to love.” It does not seem likely that Classical Greek 
possessed the central vowel schwa, so common in 
Modern English, French, and German in words such 
as above (both vowels are identical in American 
English; in British English the second vowel is articu- 
lated lower), petzt “small” (usually in reciting poetry 
and in songs), bitte “please.” 

For the remaining vowels, except the front rounded 
ones, examples could be given from English. But the 
long English vowels are usually accompanied by a 
glide, which could cause the reader some confusion. It 
is likely that long vowels were articulated closer to the 
periphery of the mouth than short ones, especially 
since they were more numerous. 

Table 1 gives a diagram of the ancient vowels. It pre- 
sents a general, abstract form of a system which was 
evolving rapidly. It is impossible to identify any par- 
ticular historical moment during the course of the 
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Table 11: Examples of vowels 


el 
front back 


unrounded rounded  wunrounded rounded 


uicoc xDLO ehOovoa 

high (close) ptioc @U)AOV 

mid-close eivar ovoavec 
mid VvéOG popoc 

mid-open Sijpoc adc 

ma8oc 
low (open) 
TAG 


classical period when the vowel system was precisely as it is presented 
in the diagram. 


2.2 Diphthongs 


Diphthongs occur when two vowels belong to the same syllable, in 
which one of them “shortens” into a semivowel (see also Iv.1). The 
tongue moves from the position for one sound to that for the other, 
while the rounding of the lips may also change. Diphthongs differ 
according to whether the semivowel precedes or follows the vowel. In 
the older period of Ancient Greek there was a back semivowel before a 
vowel which was written F (the digamma). An idea of the pronunciation 
of such a semivowel may be obtained, for example, from that of the 
Greek word 6yt “no” in the dialects of Thessaly today (represented in 
script as: ovoyt ["Yoci]), or that in English weather, French pourquot 
“why” or Italian 20mo “man.” This semivowel no longer occurred in 
the classical period. In an even earlier period, there also occurred the 
equivalent front semivowel [‘] before vowels. 

After the disappearance of these semivowels, only diphthongs with 
the semivowel after the vowel occurred during the classical period. 
There were two such semivowels, the front ['], which approaches the 
pronunciation of the vowel [i], and the back ["] which approaches the 
articulation of the vowel [u], but both are closer than the equivalent 
homorganic vowels. The front semivowel could occur with both the 
short [u eo a] and the long vowels [e: 9: a:], i.e., it was involved in the 
formation of the diphthongs [yi (originally u') ei oi ai e:! 9: a:!]. The last 
three diphthongs are usually designated “long.” 
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The front semivowel was written with the letter cota <I> after the 
vowel, whether this was short: e.g., <EI AI>, or long: e.g., <HI QI AI>, 
as in <vidg “son,” Aeinw “to leave,” Mounds “rest,” mais “boy,” Anuotic 
“robber,” tén (article, dat. sing.), huéoar “day, dat.” >, since it contin- 
ued to be pronounced, at least for a time, during the classical period. 
Accordingly it is represented in this manner (though with lower case 
letters) in the examples here. It was not written under the long vowels 
as a subscript, 1.e., <H Q A>. The zota began to be written below the 
preceding letter during the Hellenistic period, by which time the diph- 
thongal pronunciation had disappeared, and long diphthongs are still 
written in this way in texts of ancient literature today, although more 
recently there has been an international trend towards wniting the zota 
on the line again and not as a subscript: ti huéoa/ tit Mueoat (see also 
IV.2). 

An idea of the pronunciation of the diphthongs can be formed by 
rapidly pronouncing the modern Greek words godot /ro'loi/ “watch” 
(two syllables) and Aéet /‘lei/ “says” (one syllable), or even better by 
observing how the words say, boy and by are pronounced in English, 
or heute “today” and sein “to be” in German, or not “we” and hai “you 
have” in Italian. 

The back semivowel could occur with the vowels [e 0 a], 1-e.,1t could 
form with them the diphthongs [e o! a"], approximately as in the words 
héw /‘leo/ “I say” and naw /'pao/ “I go” as they are pronounced today 
in northern Greek dialects or as in the words house, Haus, in English 
and German. It was written with the letter <u>: nod, abguov “tomor- 
row,” evxouct “to wish.” There also occurred a rare long diphthong 
[e:"]: yvyounv. In the position before a vowel it is likely that the semi- 
vowel of a diphthong was pronounced long. 

Diphthongs tended to become monophthongs (see Iv .2). First the 
[o"] changed to [o:] (and thereafter into [u:]). Later followed the 
changes from [u'] to [y:] and from [e'] to [e:]. Thus the older diph- 
thongs [o®], [e'], [u‘] became monophthongs, and this occurred in all 
likelihood at the beginning of the classical period. The diphthong [a:'] 
also fell together with the long [a:]. After the end of the classical period 
the diphthong [a'] also became a vowel, a very low open front [z:], 
something like the [z] in the English cat, but long. It eventually became 
closer and became identical to the short [e] by the Hellenistic period, 
when the distinction between long and short vowels disappeared. The 
diphthong [o'] finally fell together with [y:], retaining the rounding of 
the lips of the first element and the height of the second. Thus all the 
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diphthongs with the front semivowel [!] as their second element even- 
tually became simple long vowels. The other two diphthongs, with a 
back semivowel, 1.e., [e"] and [a"], later developed into a vowel followed 
by a consonant pronounced approximately as today ([ev/ef], [av/af]). 
The long vowels, as well as the diphthongs, are related to the “long” 
(better perhaps “heavy”) syllables in metrics, although they are not to be 
completely identified with them (see IV .1,1V.2, VII.A.6). 


3 The consonant system 


The consonants can be more easily understood today than the vowels 


or diphthongs. 


3.1 Obstruents 


3.1.1 Stops Stops are formed by a complete closure within the oral 
cavity, which opens abruptly thereafter because of the pressure of air 
coming from the lungs. In Greek the closure is effected either between 
the lips or by the contact of some part of the tongue with a part of the 
upper portion of the mouth from the alveolar ridge to the velum. 

There were three triads of stops. Each triad consisted of a voiceless, 
“plain” (unaspirated), a voiceless aspirated, and a voiced consonant. 
The consonants of the first triad were articulated with both lips (bila- 
bials), those of the second with the tip of the tongue behind the upper 
teeth and towards the alveolar ridge (alveodentals) and those of the 
third with the back of the tongue against the soft palate (velars). 

The voiceless unaspirated [p t k], bilabial, alveodental, and velar 
respectively, were most likely pronounced as they continue to be in 
Modern Greek today, in words such as xws [pos] “how,” tote ['tote] 
“then,” xax6 [ka'ko] “bad.” They were written with the letters <1 x>. 

The aspirates [p" t" k*] are like their (preceding) unaspirated 
counterparts, but after their articulation, the vocal chords, which are in 
fact two membranes in the larynx, do not close immediately, with the 
result that for a short space of time air passes between them, until the 
articulation of a following vowel. In other words, they are related to an 
articulation which resembles the consonant [h] (see below). Such con- 
sonants exist today in Cypriot Greek, where they do not represent a 
continuation of the ancient pronunciation, and in English and in 
German, in words suchas pie, two, cow; Papa “dad,” Tante “aunt,” and 


Kuh “cow” They were written with the letters <q 0 x>. 
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Table 111: The three triads of stops classified by place of articulation 
with examples 


bilabials alveodentals velars 
p b t d k g 
p th kh 

NOS Pwpds tote d€0¢ GxOS GYOG 
@ac OEdc OYOSG 


For the articulation of voiced consonants, as well as vowels, the 
“vocal chords” come closer together, so that the air coming from the 
lungs and passing through them makes them vibrate and produce a 
sound. The voiced consonants [b d g] were pronounced about like the 
voiced stops in the modern Greek words uxaivy ['beno] “to get in,” 
vtuvouat ['dinome] “to dress,” yxoeuds [gre'mos] “precipice.” They 
were written with the letters <f 5 y>. 

Stops may also be assigned to three groups on the basis of voicing and 
aspiration (both depending on the contribution of the vocal chords): 


voiceless: p tk (1c tote &x0c) 
voiceless aspirates: p'thk" (@a@c O65 cyxos) 
voiced: b d g (Pwpds d€0¢ coc). 


In the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6), the aspirate and voiced conso- 
nants (the latter except when they occurred after nasals) became frica- 
teves: [f8 x v 0 y] as they have remained to this day in Standard Modern 
Greek. In modern Greek voiced stops continue the ancient Greek pro- 
nunciation only after nasals, e.g., dévtgo ['dendro] “tree,” davtoas 
[‘andras] “man” (respectively from Anc. Gk. 5évégov [déndron], accu- 
sative évdoa [4ndra]). The remaining voiced stops of Modern Greek 
(e.g. xpos ['ka(m)bos] “plain,” évtopno ['e(n)domo] “insect”) are 
later creations, results of voice assimilation after nasal. 


3.1.2 Fricatives Besides the above nine consonants the two allo- 
phones [s] and [z] of the alveolar fricative phoneme (written with the 
letter <o>) were most likely pronounced in approximately the same 
way as the corresponding modern Greek consonants in the words 
oreo ['simera] “today” and xdapo¢ ['kozmos] “world” respectively. 
In their production either the tip or the dorsum of the tongue 
approaches the alveolar ridge, but does not make a complete closure as 
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for the stops [t] and [d], so that air coming from the lungs can pass 
through in a continuous stream and create friction. 

It is possible that up until the beginning of the classical period there 
also occurred an affricate consonant [dz], written with the letter <t> 
(see also IV.1): meGoc “pedestrian.” An affricate is a consonant which 
consists of two homorganic parts (i.e., articulated in the same part of 
the mouth), beginning as a stop and ending as a fricative. In this partic- 
ular case, the affricate begins as a [d] and ends as a [z] and therefore 
resembles the similar Modern Greek [dz] in the word rfurSixt 
[dzi'dzici] “cicada.” In the classical period this consonant fell together 
with the cluster [zd], whose sound was approximately the opposite of 
[dz] and which was written with the same letter <C>: "AOvate < 
"A@rvas + de “towards Athens.” Later, when the cluster [zd] became 
[z], its pronunciation became identical to [z], the allophone of the 
alveolar fricative. 


3.2 Sonorants: Nasals and liquids 


3.2.1 Nasals_ For the production of nasal consonants a closure is 
created within the oral cavity, either between the lips or between the 
tongue and some part of the roof of the mouth, while simultaneously 
the velum (soft palate) is lowered, so that air passes through the nasal 
cavity. The bilabial nasal [m] (wntten with the letter <p>) as in the 
word pévw ['meno] “to stay,” for instance, was pronounced like the 
Modern Greek [m] in the same example. The alveolar allophone [n] 
(written with the letter <v>) of the second nasal consonant, as in the 
word véoc ['neos] “young,” for example, was pronounced as in the cor- 
responding modern Greek word. Its velar allophone [ny] probably 
sounded as it is pronounced in modern Greek words such as ayyos 
['‘anxos] “anxiety,” ayxwvac [an'gonas] “elbow” by those speakers who 
pronounce a prenasalized [g],1.e., who produce a nasal before [g]. This 
velar nasal [n] was written, however, with the letter <y>: <ayxwv>. 
(The palatal [p] as in the Modern Greek word evvic [e'pa] “nine” did 


not yet exist.) 


3.2.2 Liquids The liquids [l] and [r] (wmitten with the letters <A o> 
respectively) were probably pronounced as in modern Greek words 
such as A€w ['leo], “to say,” wea ['ora] “hour,” although the latter may 
have been trilled more than it is today. (A palatal [A] as in Mod. Gk. edu 
[e'Aa] “olive” did not yet exist.) For the production of [I], the tongue 
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touches the alveolar ridge, but leaves an opening at the side for the 
passage of air, while for [r] the tip vibrates against the alveolar ndge. At 
the beginning ofa word and in certain other positions (see Iv .2), [r] was 
pronounced as a voiceless [r], without any vibration of the vocal 
chords. In the modern way of writing Ancient Greek this is indicated 
by a rough breathing above the letter: @07 “flow.” There is a similar 
voiceless pronunciation of [r] in Modern English and French after a 
voiceless consonant: tray, trés “much, very” (though in Northern 
French the latter has become uvular). In antiquity this voicelessness 
could be written with the symbol [h] (the precursor of the “rough 
breathing”) as is clear from the written form of Greek loanwords in 
Latin: rhetor (@jtwe) “public speaker.” 


3.3. The consonant [h/ 


Finally, the consonant [h], or the rough breathing as it was later mista- 
kenly called, was pronounced like the corresponding sound in English 
and German: house, Haus. As a consonant, [h] presents certain pecu- 
liarities, since it is pronounced without any contact of the speech 
organs, with the mouth open, the tongue low, and the vocal chords 
open so that air coming from the lungs escapes without any obstruc- 
tion. It is pronounced with the glottzs (the opening at the upper part of 
the larynx between the vocal chords) open, which is why it is also 
known as glottal. It can be conceived as a voiceless low vowel. 

In Iv.2 it was mentioned that the consonant [h] was originally 
written with the letter <H>. With the orthographical reform in Athens 
(the official adoption of the Ionic form of the alphabet) in 403 Bc, [h] 
ceased to be wnitten (<H> now came to represent [e:]). Later, during 
the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6), when it had disappeared completely 
from the pronunciation, [h] began to be written with the rough breath- 
ung, which initally had the form t (i.e., the left half of the old H). By the 
same token, the smooth breathing was initially written 4 (i.e., with the 
other half of the old H). So the older written form HEAAA2 (where 
<H> does not denote an article, as a modern Greek would suppose) 
became the Hellenistic: ‘EAAA2. These conventions were adopted to 
facilitate the work of the philologists of the time. 


3.4 Double consonants 


The consonants [p tk s mn1r] in Ancient Greek could also occur as 
double consonants or geminates, and in this case they were written with 
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Table lv: The consonants of Ancient Greek 


bilabials alveodentals velars glottal 


pb td k g 
stops 
p" th kb 
fricatives s (z) h 
nasals m n (9) 
lateral ] 
liquids 
trilled (r) ¥ 


The voiceless series appears to the left of each column, the voiced to the right. 
Allophonic variants appear in parentheses. 


Table v: Examples of consonants 


bilabials alveodentals velars glottal 
RAG Pwo tote SE0C GxOG YO 
stops 
QOS 8£0c AYO 
fricatives ONLEQOV "FAA 
(xdap10¢) 
nasals EVO VEOC (ayxwv) 
lateral héyo 
liquids 
trilled (@07) Hea 


a reduplication of the same letter. Double consonants can still be heard 
today in south-eastern modern Greek dialects such as Rhodian and 
Cypriot: 64Aaooc ['Oalassa] “sea,” EAAdda [el'lada]. Many words with 
double consonants retain their ancient pronunciation in these dialects, 
as in the two previous examples. There are also double consonants in 
Italian, in words such as doppio “double,” posso “I can,” nonno “grand- 
father,” ellenistico “Hellenistic,” as well as in English, in combinations 
of words or morphemes such as: white tie, unknown. 

If an aspirate consonant happens to be double, its “aspiration” will 
be heard only at the end. It is hardly likely that a speaker would attempt 
to open the closure of the mouth, e.g., in order to articulate [p], then 
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allow the air flow to pass through the vocal chords in order to produce 
aspiration and then immediately afterwards repeat the whole process 
with the same vocal organs. It is natural, therefore, for the first part of 
such a double consonant to lose its aspiration and to be heard as unas- 
pirated: pp? tt” kk’ and not php cheb khk*. Tt is this situation which 
produced written forms such as: Zan@w and not *Zap@e. 

The place of articulation of the ancient greek consonants is essen- 
tially the same as that of the corresponding Modern Greek, the most 
important difference being that Modern Greek also has palatal conso- 
nants. 


4 Stress 


In the modern Greek sentences 70’ o Ihweyos “George came” and 790” 
o Timeyos; “Has George come?” - affirmative and interrogative respec- 
tively - the syllables no and yiwe are articulated with greater intensity and 
loudness since greater energy is required for their production with 
respect to the air coming from the lungs, the tension of the vocal chords 
and so on. In the modern language, such stress is charactenzed as 
“dynamic” (see alsorv.1, Appendix 1.1). At the same time, such stressed 
syllables can be heard at different pitches, 1.e.,on a higher or a lower note 
(such as the syllable yuwe in the second example), and are slightly longer 
than the unstressed syllables. In the syllable yos, which is at the end of 
both sentences, the voice hasa falling pitch in the affirmative sentence and 
a rising pitch in the interrogative, without being articulated with greater 
intensity. Thus the contrast between falling and rising pitch is character- 
istic of the sentence and serves, among other things, to distinguish the 
interrogative from the affirmative. It is not a feature of the word itself. 

In Ancient Greek the nsing and falling pitch of the voice was a 
feature not only of the sentence but also of the word. In other words, a 
“stressed” (or accented) syllable presented a different pitch of the 
voice, specifically either a rising or falling. The basic accent in Ancient 
Greek was “prosodic” or “melodic” (see tv .1), but it was also supple- 
mented by dynamic stress. Certain varieties of Modern Serbo-Croatian 
and Norwegian most likely approximate ancient prosody. (In Serbo- 
Croatian this is a case of genetic relationship, while in Norwegian it 1s 
a modern development.) 

In the modern practice of writing Ancient Greek, the acute accent 
indicates a rising pitch, although in antiquity no accent marks were 
used. If another syllable follows in the same word, it is assumed that it 
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would have had falling pitch. The circumflex accent represents a com- 
bination of both pitches, rising-falling, in the same syllable. Absence of 
any accent mark denotes low pitch. 

It is not easy to estimate how much more strength was required for 
the production of a vowel with dynamic stress than for the production 
of the remaining vowels. 


5 Correspondence between writing and pronunciation: Later 
developments 


In most cases the current practice in writing Ancient Greek makes use 
of lower case rather than capital letters. Especially in the case of the 
vowels and diphthongs individual letters represent certain stages of evo- 
lution. It must be made clear that the tables below showing correspon- 
dences between sounds and letters represent an abstract schema, 
because in this penod the manner in which vowels and diphthongs were 
pronounced was constantly developing. It is on the basis of successive 
alterations observable in various types of inscriptions that scholars 
attempt to draw conclusions today about the development of pronunci- 
ation during the classical period, as can be seen particularly in the work 
of Teodorsson (see the bibliography for this and succeeding chapters). 


Table v1: Correspondences of vowels and graphemes in Ancient 
Greek 


This table should be read in conjunction with Tables 1 and 11 


sounds graphemes sounds graphemes sounds graphemes 
i fy [u:] — <ov> 
<i> <u> 
[1] Ly] 
[e:] <a> [o:] <ov> 
(e] <e> (0 <o> 
[e:] <> [2:] <o> 
[a:] 
<a> 


The few inconsistencies of the ancient alphabet are here apparent: (1) For the 
three pairs: long and short [1], long and short [y] (earlier [u]), and long and 
short [a], there is only one letter in each instance. For this reason these letters 
were later erroneously said to be “of two lengths.” (2) The close long [e:] and 
the close long [o0:] were written with digraphs. 
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Table v1: The successive stages of the ancient diphthongs and their 
written form 


Classical period Hellenistic Byzantine Modern Greek 
period period 

“long” 

[e:'] <HI>_ [1:] <H> [i] <y> i] <> 
[9:'] <QI>  [o:] <Q> = [ol <w> [ol] <w> 
[a:'] > [a:] <AI>  [a:] <A> [al <a> fal <a> 
“short” 

[e'] > [e:/i:] <EI>  [e:/i:] <EI> [1] <a> il <e> 
[o'] <OI> _[y:] <OI> = [y] <o> = [i] <a> 
[a'] <AI> = [a:/e:] <AI> [el] <a>  [e] <ai> 
[y'] <YI>_[y:] <YI>_[y] <u> [il <u> 
[o"] >[o:] <OY> [u:] <OY> [ul] <ov> [ul] <ovu> 
[e] <EY> [e'] <EY> [effev] <ev>  [effev] <ev> 
[a’] <AY> [e'] <AY> [af/av] <av> _ [af/av] <av> 


On the left of each column, the symbol [ | indicates the pronunciation, while on 


the right the symbol < > shows the spelling. 

Note: the diphthong [o"] had already become the long vowel [0:] by as early 
as the beginning of the classical period, and the same was soon true of the 
corresponding [e'] — [e:]. 


Table viii: Representation of ancient consonants in writing 
This table and the following should be read in conjunction with 
Table IV. 


sounds graphemes sounds graphemes 

[P] <n p> [s] <ope> 

[b] <B> ([z]) (<o>) 

[p"] <g> [h] <> 

[t] <> [m] <u> 

[d] <8> [n] <v> 

[t”] <6> ({p]) <yx yy> 

[k] <xE> i] <)> 

[g] <y> [r] <o> 

[k*] <y> [r] <6> 
[dz], [zd] <¢> 


The current practice of writing Ancient Greek is given here. In antiquity, 
especially during the first centuries after the introduction of writing, there were 
many variants in use. In Athens, after the spelling reform of 403 BC, the 
consonant [h] was no longer represented in writing. 

Minor inconsistencies in writing are apparent: the letters <w > each 
represent a combination of two consonants, as does <> in part. 


(g’xI 998) ,Uonerounuoid ueruselg,, ay) asn JOU Op OYM ada~aI‘D UL s}sIOISse]D 
Aq ptal aie spiom Juatoue ay} Moy smroys (74[311 BY] Ye UUINIOO ysE] 9y3) UONRIOUNUOId yaar5 UIapOU 9y |, 


1,0] 
B10, 
Sojo, 
uosG e 
ud, 
SOUI,2 
ua,- 
SOUIZOY, 
Syd, 
sooaasd, 
soos, 


soke, 
SY, 
SOE, 
soz,ad 
$0199, 
Se19Q, 
$219}, 
SOIOJ, 
SOIRA, 
sooAasd, 
soiod, 


uonemunuoid 


ysIaIt) ULIPOJ[[ 


\o9 
00M 
I0YQ 

AMKAD 
A3 
Song 
3 
Sorl90x 
3 
*Soga3h 
‘Somo 
S0Xn 
SoAD 

3 

50%) 
309310 
50039 
5003Q 
50032 
5000 
S00ng 
Sogaah 
5000u 


WO} U9} 
uJ9pow 


:303 
BaCY 
sopoy 
u:cy Ge 
u9Yy 
soul 
u9y 
SOUIZOY 
$94 
sop,gsd 
S0,:CS 
SOU? 
soe 
sy?y 
SOMe 
sopzod <— sozpad 
S019) 
svlop 
Se19} 
so10,d 
soleq 
sop,gsd 
soiod 


uoyemunuoid 
yuatoue 


«MOY, HOd 
2 jo pouad,, Wqz 
«194M, OVO 
«.MOg]9,, NOMAV 
2uo,, NG 

,,OUIUL,, SOW 

2uo,, NG 
,JuasUeUIO,, TONWZON 
= 

ZOVAAA 

ATE, <OIO*< 
Al1OM,, TOXV 

ans, ZOIV 


XlS,, & 


i 


Apauias,, ZOMV 
uetsaped,, ZOZALI 
,JowuUns, TOdIO 
«9999, <VdAV 
JosSuOW,, TWd aL 


«UOHNUIUOD, TOO 


JYy8PM,, TOdVA 
"yy TOVAAM 
.asessed,, <OdOL 


WO} U9} 
yuatoue 


(1) 


punos 


YyoI2IF) JUVIOUY UT SJULUOSUOD Jo sojdwiexq “XT IJGey 
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Table x: Value of the graphemes of the alphabet near the end of the 


classical period 


grapheme phoneme  grapheme phoneme grapheme phoneme 
A a, a: I 1,1: P r 

B b K k x s ([s, z}) 
r g A ] T t 

A d M m Y Ys y: 

E e N n ([n, 9]) ®P p 

Z zd = xX kh 

H e: O te) W ps 

2) th I P Q 9: 
digraphs 

Al a! OI y AJ a 

AY al OY u HI E 

EI e: YI y: QI 3: 

EY e” HY e:! 


The rough breathing mark had not yet been created and consequently before 
the end of the classical period the consonant [h] ceased to be marked in writing. 
In the eastern alphabets, the old letter F (the dagamma) remained only as a 

symbol for the number six. During the Middle Ages, since it resembled the 
abbreviation for the combination of letters ot, it was eventually replaced by ot as 
the notation for the number “six.” 

The value of the letters in the western alphabets is referred to in 1X .6. Here it 
need only be mentioned that the Latin alphabet derives from the western Greek 
alphabets. Since the small letters were created much later in the West and 
independently of Byzantium, their divergence from the Byzantine lower-case 
letters is greater than it is in the case of the capitals. 


4 The morphology of Classical Greek 


G. C. PAPANASTASSIOU 
AND E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


By the term Classacal Greek we mean the Ancient Greek language of the 
fifth and first half of the fourth centuries BC, especially the Attic-Ionic 
dialect of that period (see 111.3), which is better known than the other 
Greek dialects of the classical age because of the numerous inscriptions 
which have been found and, principally, because of the wealth of texts 
which have come down to us and the attendant status with which this 
dialect has been invested. The information we draw from these two 
sources provides us with a complete picture of the inflectional 
morphology of the dialect and assists us, in many cases, in understand- 
ing both the preceding stages in the evolution of the inflectional system 
of Ancient Greek and also the developments which followed and 
which, with Hellenistic Koine as the new starting point (see Iv.6-8), 
led to the formation of the inflectional system of Medieval and Modern 
Greek (see Iv.15). 

More generally, the inflectional morphology of Ancient Greek is 
especially complex in form and goes back to the morphology of Indo- 
European (see 11.1-11.4). Both these languages are synthetic, i.e., they 
exhibit inflection, both external, with the addition of inflectional 
affixes, and internal, with the mutation of the root which takes various 
forms (e.g., Aein-w, fAun-ov, Ag-Aown-a). The inflectional affixes have a 
morphosyntactic role, i.e., they define the relationship of a particular 
word with the rest of the syntactic sequence. In Ancient Greek, as in the 
other Indo-European languages, the overwhelming majority of these 
are suffixes, i.e., they appear at the end of the word, which is why they 
are usually called endings, e.g., in the preceding examples -w, -ov, -a. 
Inflectional prefixes are much rarer, e.g., #-Aux-ov (see below for the 
“augment” and reduplication). Finally, there are also infixes, 1.e., affixes 
which appear in the middle of the word, though these, too, are very 
rare. An example of such an infix is the -v- which occurs in certain verbs 
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in the present tense, e.g., \a-v-8-av-w while in the aorist, where the -v- 
is not added, we have é-Aa6-ov. 

A basic characteristic of the morphology both of Ancient Greek and 
of Indo-European is a clear distinction between the nominal and the 
verbal inflectional system (Chantraine 1961). A full description of this 
can be found in the grammars of Ancient Greek (Schwyzer 1953, 
544-817; Kihner and Blass [1890-2] 1992; Rix 1976, 101-266), and also 
in more specialized ones (Chantraine 1988, 193-493 for Homeric 
Greek; Oikonomou 1984, 36-228 for the Attic dialect). We shall attempt 
here to provide a general overview and the main paradigms of inflection 
for the Attic dialect of the classical period. 


1 The noun system 


The noun system of Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1961, 25-152) is char- 
acterized by the distinction of three genders (masculine, feminine, 
neuter), three numbers (singular, plural, dual) and five cases (nomina- 
tive, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative) into which the eight cases of 
Indo-European were syncretized (the others had been: instrumental, 
ablative, locative). Remnants of these three cases survive in earlier 
forms of Greek (see 11.3, 11.4, 11.15). 

The syntactic role of nouns within the sentence is denoted by case. 
Naturally, each case is not restricted to one exclusive function, because, 
if it were so, the number of cases would have to be very great. The nom- 
inative basically denotes the subject and the predicate. The vocative 1s 
used for address. The accusative denotes the direct object, as well as 
other adverbial (local or temporal) relationships, such as movement 
towards a place. It also expresses the subject of the infinitive, however, 
in instances where this is different from that of the governing verb, as 
well as the predicate of the direct object. The dative denotes the indi- 
rect object, though it also undertakes the role of the Indo-European 
instrumental (marking the instrument, means, or manner) and the loca- 
tive (marking the place). The genitive, finally, denotes the noun as either 
partitive or possessive, or, as a continuation of the ablative, denotes 
origin, provenance etc. Three cases (accusative, genitive, and dative) 
can also be complements of prepositions as well as verbs. From a 
morphological point of view, the cases are distinguished by special 
endings. Neuter nouns, however, are the same in three cases: nomina- 
tive, vocative and accusative, with one common form for the singular 
and another for the plural. 
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The importance of the distinction between singular aud plural is 
obvious. The dual for the most part denotes things which are by nature 
a pair (such as eyes or hands). In Classical Sanskrit the dual is fully 
developed. In Ancient Greek, however, its use is significantly reduced, 
while it disappeared completely in the Hellenistic period. 

In the distinction of the three genders we can clearly trace the ten- 
dency of Indo-European to discriminate between animate (and by 
extension masculine and feminine) and inanimate and also between 
producer and produced. A classic example of this distinction is the 
difference in gender between a tree, which is perceived as a producer 
and, moreover, ferninine, e.g., 4 wndéa “apple-tree” and the fruit, which 
is considered a product and therefore neuter, e.g., t0 pijkov “apple.” 
This distinction, however, was already diminishing in Ancient Greek, 
as also in the other Indo-European languages: in Modern Greek gender 
is mainly a grammatical category which need not correlate with physi- 
cal sex (with partial exception of animate entities), e.g., 0 mateégas - y 
untéga (“father — mother,” masculine-feminine) but to xogito., to 
ayoot (“girl,” “boy,” both neuter). It basically serves to support the 
concord between the adjective and the noun which it accompanies in 
the syntactic sequence of terms. 

Finally, the distinction between “declensions,” 1.e., the ways in 
which the inflectional suffixes are organized in the “grammatical para- 
digm,” is clear in Greek. The first, basic distinction is between the the- 
matic and athematic declensions. The athematic is characterized by the 
direct connection of the ending to the stem (or theme) of the word, 
while in the thematic a vowel, known as a thematic vowel, is interposed 
between stem and ending. The various phonetic developments which 
have shaped the Greek language (contractions, assimilations, the drop- 
ping of final consonants other than [s] -s, [n] -v, [r] -@, etc.; see IV.1, 
IV.2,1V.3,1V.6) have resulted in the development of the exceptionally 
large number of forms which characterize the declension system of the 
Attic dialect of the classical period. 


1.1 Nouns 


1.1.1 Athematic declension This declension (which in Modern Greek 
grammar manuals is occasionally designated “the third declension”) 
exhibits the most peculiarities, since the endings are applied directly to 
the stem of the nouns. As a result, a variety of phonetic changes occur 
which, on the surface, disturb the regularity of the declension (Lejeune 
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Table 1: Stems in -2- <i>, -u- <u> 


singular 

nom. 6) ix8uc 1 Baouc 6 Baowevs 
acc. TOV iyOuv TH Baouw TOV Baowéa 
gen. tov ixOv0cG THIS Bacews TOU Baowéwes 
dat. TO ixOvi TH Baoet TO Booulet 
voc. (yOu Baou Baoed 
plural 

nom. ol lyOvEc al Paces ol Baotreic 
acc. TOUG ty80c TOG Baoetc TOUG Baowéas 
gen. TOV ty8vwv TOV Baocewv TOV Baoiéwv 
dat. TOIG ix@vou(v)  tatg  Bdoeor(v) TOUS Bactredou(v) 
voc. iyOvEC Baoetc Baoueic 


dual: nom., acc. tw iyOve, voc. ix6ve, gen., dat. totv ix6douv 


1972). Traces are also retained of Indo-European ablaut (apophony), 
1.e., the vowel alternation in accordance with the case: a long vowel 
(“lengthened grade”), e.g., matre [e:]; a short vowel (“full grade”), e.g., 
natéga [e]; absence of a vowel (“zero grade”) e.g., nateds [¢]. The 
examples which follow are merely indicative of this multiplicity of 
forms. The declension of the article in four cases — the vocative has no 
article - is also presented in the examples. The article was not inherited 
from Indo-European, but was created in Greek from an older, demon- 
strative pronoun which was restricted to expressing what is determi- 
nate (see 11.1.4, 111.2). In the Jlzad the article is rare, though in the 
classical period articles were used very frequently, even with proper 
names, which is rare in other European languages. 

The basic inflectional suffixes (“endings”) for the athematic declen- 
sion are the following: In the singular, for masculine and feminine, -¢ < 
Indo-European *-s (ix6v-c “fish,” Baoi-¢ “basis,” Baotket-¢ “king,” 
x0eax-¢ “crow”; cf. Lat. urb-s “city”) or the absence of an ending but 
with the lengthening of the preceding vowel (e.g., 6ytwo “rhetor,” 
nate “father”; cf. Lat. pater). The absence of an ending characterizes 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative of the neuter (BéAos “arrow,” 
uta “possession” < *xtywat, with the dropping - in Greek - of the 
final stop). The vocative is the shortest case: apart from the fact that it 
has no article (it may simply be preceded by the vocative exclamation 
w (“O!”), it is formed without an ending (ix6U) or without the length- 
ening of the preceding vowel which is exhibited in the nominative (voc. 
O7jtog, in contradistinction to the nominative 61twe). The vocative, 
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Table II: Stems in -7r- <Q>, -n- <v> 
—_————— SSS 


singular 

nom. 6 OTTWE 1 axtic 6 TATHO 
acc. TOV ONtOea THV axtiva TOV TMATEOA 
gen. TOU O7|TOQOG THS GXTLVOSG tou MOTOOSG 
dat. rat) OTTOQL TH QXTIVL TO TATOL 
voc. QF|t0Q axtic MATEO 
plural 

nom. ot ONTOQES at GUTLVEG ol TLATEOEG 
acc. TOUG ONTOOaC TAS GXTIVAG TOUG MATEOAC 
gen. TOV OTNTOOWV TOV GXTIVWV TOV TATEOWV 
dat. Tots Ontogoi(v) taic  dxtior(v) TOUS matecouv) 
voc. ONTOREG GXTLVES TUOTEQES 


Table 111: Stems ending in stops, neut. in -s <c¢>, -ma <ywa> 


singular 

nom. 6) x0QaE tO Bédos XTHWO 
acc. TOV XOOAKA TO Bédoc xT WA 
gen. tov XOQAKOG TOU BédAouc XTNLATOG 
dat. TO XOOQXL TO Bérer AXTHWATL 
voc. x09ae BéAoc XT 
plural 

nom. ot AOQUKEG TO Bern ATHWATA 
acc. TOUG XOQAKAG Ta Bern ATHMATA 
gen. TOV XOQGKWV TOV BedAw@v XTNUATWV 
dat. TOIC xOQGEL TOIC Bédeou XTHWAGL 
voc. HOQAKEG Bern XTHATA 


dual: nom., acc. tw dxtive, voc. dxtive, gen., dat. totv dxtivow 


however, was often replaced by the nominative (xdga&). Depending on 
the phonetic environment, the Indo-European inflectional morpheme 
of the accusative, *-m, (see 11.4), gives -v [-n] (after a vowel: ixv-v, 
Baow-v) or -a [-a] (after a consonant: 67t09-a, xdQax-a, matée-a). The 
form Baou€-a is irregular because the stem of the word formerly ended 
in the semivowel F, which functioned as a consonant, and the ending 
therefore took the regular form -a. This semivowel generally disap- 
peared in Greek, with the result that the ending -a remained next to a 
vowel in the form Baothé-a. The genitive is characterized by the ending 
“06 [-os] (ixOU-0c, O1t00-0¢, GxTiv-os, MatO-6s, xdQax-0s) which pre- 
serves the Indo-European *-os. The ending of the dative is -t [1] (ix6v-i, 
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Ort00-1, Gxtiv-L, Mate-i, x6gax-t) and comes from the Indo-European 
locative ending *-2. 

In the plural, the ending of the nominative of the masculine and fem- 
inine is -ec < Indo-European *-es (see 11.4). This is how the forms iy6v- 
EC, ON/TOO-EC, AxTiv-Ec, MATEQ-EC, xOQax-E¢ arose. In Baoets and Baouic, 
the ending was added to older stems, Bace- and Baote-, which then 
contracted into a long close [e:], denoted in writing by the digraph 
<e> (see 1V.3). The ending of the nominative, accusative, and vocative 
plural in the neuter is -a [-a] (xthyat-a) (or *-h,), which derives from 
Indo-European central lax vowel *-a (the schwa). In the masculine and 
feminine accusative plural, the Indo-European ending was *-ns (see 
11.4). Depending on its phonetic environment, this exhibited various 
developments: it gave -ac [-as] after a consonant, e.g. OytOg-UC, axtiv- 
ac, MAtEQ-as, x0Qax-ac, while after a vowel, because there was a phono- 
logical restriction in Ancient Greek which did not permit words to end 
in *-ns (see IV.1), the [n] was dropped and, in order to preserve the 
quantity of the syllable, the preceding vowel became long (compensa- 
tory lengthening): ix8tc (but iyOvc in the nominative singular). The 
accusative plural Baowé-ac can be explained as above in the case of the 
accusative singular Baowé-a. In the genitive plural the ending is -wv 
[-o:n] for all three genders (iy6v-wv, Bace-wv, Pactre-wv, ONTOE-wV, 
AxtiV-WV, XOQAX-WV, XxTHUAT-wv) and comes from the Indo-European 
*-6m (see 11.4), with regular development for Greek of the final [m] to 
[n]. The ending of the dative plural is -or [-si] (ix8U-o1, Bace-c1, Baoiet- 
ot, Oytoe-o1). The -v, which in the Tables appears in parentheses, 
evolved for phonetic reasons (namely to avoid hiatus). The relationship 
between -ot and the Indo-European locative ending, *-su, has not been 
completely resolved. 

A number of nouns exhibit peculiarities, since they go back to Indo- 
European inflectional models: j5we “water,” gen. bd5atog; Hao “liver,” 
gen. Hmatos; poéae “a well,” gen. poéatos; vaic “ship,” gen. vews < 
vos etc. 


1.1.2 Thematic declension In the thematic declension we have two 
different types: nouns with the thematic vowel -o- (and -e- in the mas- 
culine and feminine vocative singular) and nouns with the thematic 
vowel -a- or -1-. 

As is clear from the examples, all three genders exhibit the same 
endings. Only the neuter differs in the nominative and vocative singu- 
lar and the nominative, vocative, and accusative plural. In the singular, 
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Table 1v: Thematic vowel -o- (“second declension”) 
masc., fem. in -o-c, neut. in -0-v 


singular 

nom. 6) avOowso0c n VijO0S TO 5@o0v 
acc. TOV avOewsOV TH VijGOV TO dHEOV 
gen. TOU av8owmou THs vijGou TOU dWEOVU 
dat. TO a&v8ownw TH vrjow T@ dwow 
voc. avOowse Vijoe dWOOV 
plural 

nom, ol avOowsor at vVijoou To 5000 
acc. TOUG avOowOUsG TOG VIOOUG TO 5000 
gen. TOV avOownWwv TOV vOwv TOV 5WOWV 
dat. TOUS avOows0IG TOG VyOOts TOC dWEO0ts 
voc. avOowso1 vijoou d00a 


dual: nom., acc. tH &vOQMnw, voc. évOQuu, gen., dat. totv évOeumow 


the masculine and feminine nominative is formed in -o-s (GvOew2-o¢ 
“person,” vij-coc “island”) which derives from the Indo-European 
*_9-s (hence in Latin, for example, lup-u-s “wolf” < earlier *lup-o-s). 
The accusative of all three genders and consequently the nominative 
and vocative of the neuter are formed in -o-v (GvOQwaz-ov, vij-cov; 
daeo0v “gift”), which comes from the Indo-European *-o-m (cf. Lat. 
acc. lup-u-m < earlier *lup-o-m, neuter zwg-u-m “a yoke for oxen, a 
collar for horses” < earlier *:wg-o-m; see 11.4). The change of the final 
[m] into [n] is regular for Greek, as we saw above. The masculine and 
feminine vocative is formed without an ending, with the stem vowel -e 
[-e] < Indo-European *-e (cf. Lat. lup-e). The genitive singular exhib- 
its a long close [o:] as ending, represented in script as <ov>, e.g., 
avOowsn-ov, vijo-ov; dwo-ov. This is the result of contraction of an 
earlier *o-0, which can be traced back to the Indo-European ending 
*o-sto. The ending of the dative is a long open [9:] followed by a semi- 
vowel [‘], represented in writing by -w (avOeMn-w, vijo-w; dwo-w), 
which is a continuation of the Indo-European *-di < *-o-ei. 

In the plural, the masculine and feminine nominative appears as 
-ol (GvOQw7-o1, vijo-o1) which derives from Indo-European < *-o0-i 
(the pronominal ending of Indo-European cf. Lat. lup-i < *lup-o-i). In 
the neuter the ending -a [-a] (6@@-a) comes from the Indo-European 
*-a(or *-h,),as in the athematic declension. In the genitive, the ending 
is -wv [o:n] (&vOewW-wv, vyjo-wv, de-wv), and continues the Indo- 
European *-6m < *-o-om, as in the athematic declension. The ending 
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Table v: Thematic vowel -a-, -n- (“first declension’’) 
masc. in -a-c, -1)-s, fem. in -a, -y 


singular 

nom. O VEQVLOG TOLNTNHS 1 arnGera TULN) 
acc. TOV VEQVIAV TOUT TH aA Bevav TULTV 
gen. TOU VEQVLOU TMOUTOU TiS ahnPetac TULTS 
dat. T VEQVIGL MOUNTH Til GAnGeia TUT] 
voc. VEQVLOL TOUTS GAnGELa TUN 
plural 

nom. ot VEQVLOL TLOUNTAL at GAN Gera TULOLL 
acc. TOUS VEQVLOG TMOUTASG TOS ahnPetac TULA 
gen. TOV VEQVLOV TOUTHV TOV an Geiwv TUL@V 
dat. TOUS VEQLVLOLLG TMOUTALS Talc adn GPetauc TULALC 
voc. VEOVLOL TOUNTAL Ody GEvaL TULAL 


dual: nom., acc. t veavia, voc. veavia, gen., dat. totv veaviaty 


of the dative -ots (4vOewm-01c, vrjo-o1s, SQ-o1s), derives from *-dis < 
*-o-ois (the old instrumental plural ending of Indo-European) with 
the shortening of the long vowel which is regular for Greek. The accu- 
sative plural is formed in -ovg [-o:s] (G@v@Qmx-ouc, vijo-ous), which 
comes regularly from the Indo-European *-o-ns with the dropping of 
the [n] and the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
we also noticed in the case of the accusative plural iy8tc, in the athe- 
matic declension. 

In this declension there are no neuters. The inflectional suffixes of 
the masculine derive from Indo-European endings identical to those 
we encountered in the “second declension.” The differences that exist 
are due to the different stem vowel. The masculine nominative 1s 
formed in -ac [-as] or -n¢ [-e:s], (veavi-as “young man,” momt-ts “a 
maker, a poet”), the genitive in -ov (veavi-ov, toint-od), the dative in -a 
or -1) (veavi-q, wount-7}), and the accusative in -av or -nv (veavi-av, 
mout-ryv). The vocative exhibits only the stem vowel -a. [-a] (veavi-a, 
mount-a). The feminine differs from the masculine only in the nomina- 
tive and genitive: dAnOel-a, gen. dAnOei-acg “truth,” tyr), gen. tuyt< 
“honor.” Moreover, the feminine vocative is the same as the nominative. 

The plural is common for masculine and feminine nouns: nomina- 
tive in -cu (veavi-cu, mount-ai; GANOEt-a, tys-al), genitive in -@v (veavi- 
OV, MOUt-Ov; GAnGet-Gv, tyw-v), dative in -ats (veavi-ous, ToMt-als; 
GAnGEi-aic, tyr-cic), accusative in -as (veavi-as, Mount-cc; GAnOEl-as, TYyL- 
cs), and the vocative the same as the nominative: (veavi-at, Toint-al; 
GANOel-aL, Ty-cl). 
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Table v1: Thematic adjectival declension 


singular 

nom. Oo #06 1 xahy TO XONOV 
acc. TOV XaLOV TH xaAnV TO XaAOV 
gen. TOU xahov THS xaTsC TOU xahov 
dat. tO HAD Ti “at TO HOLD 
voc. HOE xaAn xahOv 
plural 

nom. ol *xOOL at xaAat TO. xOhe 
acc. TOUS XALOVG TAC XOAAG Ta xOAG 
gen. TOV XAAV TOV XAADV TOV XOAADV 
dat. Tos xahotc Tats xaAaIc TOUS xahoIc 
voc. XOAOL XOhal xOAG 


dual: nom., acc. TH XAAD, TH HANG, TH KOA, VOC. XAAW, HAAG, XAA, gen., dat. 
TOW xaAolv, TOLV xahatv, TOLV XAAOLV 


Apart from the nouns already referred to, those nouns are also 
placed in this declension which contract their stem vowel, be this -o- or 
-a-/-n-, with the final vowel of the stem and which therefore present 
idiosyncrasies in declension or accent: éxmho-o¢ > Exmdovs “setting 
sail,” dotéov > dototv “bone,” ‘Eoue-as > ‘Eouijc “Hermes,” aderqud€- 
a > &der@idi “niece.” 


1.2 Adjectives 


The adjectival system of Ancient Greek, as that of Indo-European, can 
clearly be placed within the nominal system and the endings which 
characterize the declension of adjectives share a common origin with 
those of the nominal declension. Most adjectives fall into the thematic 
declension and form the masculine and neuter genders like nouns in -o¢ 
and -ov and the feminine in -a /-1. This is not to say, however, that there 
are no adjectives which form the feminine in -oc, e.g., 6 tywweds, 1 
TLULWEOS, TO TLUWOOV “suCccouring, punishing.” 

The athematic declension is more complex here, also, since there are 
adjectives “of three terminations” (-€tc, -eooa, -Ev: PwvEts, Pwvyjecoa, 
puwvijev “having a voice”; -wv, -ovoa, -ov: dxwv, Gxovoea, axov “involun- 
tary”), “of two terminations” (masc. fem. -ouc, neut. -ovv: 6/1 dimous, tO 
dinovv “two-legged”; masc. fem. -tc, neut. -t: 6/1) evedmic, to eveAmL 
“hopeful,” masc. fem. -wv, neut. -ov: 6/1) evyv@pwv, to evyvwuov “consid- 
erate, reasonable”; masc. fem. -1¢, neut. -ec: 6/1) GAnOrjs, to GAnVEc “true”) 
and “of one termination” (masc. fem. -ag: 6/1) waxag “blessed”). The next 
table shows an example of the declension of an adjective in -1¢, -1S, -€¢. 
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Table vii: Athematic adjectival declension 


singular 

nom. 6) G1 81)¢ n arnOrns TO aANVEs 
acc. TOV arnOr TH arner TO aAnvEs 
gen. Tov aAnB0tc TiS ahnBovc TOU aAnBotc 
dat. TO &n Get Ti &hnOet T@ dn Bei 
voc. ahnOEec aAnBES adnVES 
plural 

nom. ot aAnOEts al OA BEiIs Ta arnO7j 
acc. TOUG ahnGeic TOC ahnbeic TOL aAnOy 
gen. TOV ahnO@v TOV aAnO@v TOV aANnO@v 
dat. TOIS &hnBéor Tais GANnGEot TOIC a&hnOéor 
voc. ahnGetc ahnbets aAnOy 


dual (masc., fem., neut.): nom., acc. tw GAnGet, voc. dAnGet, gen., dat. totv &AnBoiv 


1.3 Participles and pronouns 


The declension of participles follows the declension of adjectives, as 
does that of most pronouns. We give here an example of a participle 
which forms the masculine and feminine according to the athematic 
declension and the feminine in accordance with the thematic. 

The declension of the personal pronoun differs radically (see Table 
1x). Asin Indo-European, it constitutes an autonomous system, based 
on the alternation of stems and the absence of distinction of gender. 


Table v 111: Athematic declension of participles 


singular 

nom. 6) PEQWV a (PEQOVOG TO (PEQOV 
acc. TOV PEQOVTA TH PEQOVOaV TO MEQOV 
gen. TOU PEQOVTOG TiS PEQOVONS Tou (EQOVTOSG 
dat. TH (pEOOVTL TH ~peoovon T@ (PEQOVTL 
voc. MEQWV PEQOVOEa MEQOV 
plural 

nom. ot QEQOVTES at PEQOVOAL TOL MEQOVTA 
acc. TOUG MEQOVTAS TOS PEQOVGAS TO (EQOVTA 
gen. TOV PEQOVTWV TOV PEQOVOMV TOV (EQOVTWY 
dat. TOUS EQOVOL Tac (peoovoatc TOG (pEQOVOL 
voc. QEQOVTEG PEQOVGAL EQOVTA. 


eae 


dual: nom., acc. tH PéQOVTE, TH PEQOVGA, TW PEQOVTE, VOC. PEQOVTE, PEQOVIA,, 


peoovte, gen., dat. toiv PeQdvtowy, TOLV PEQOVOALV, TOLV PEQOVTOLV 
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Table 1x: Declension of the personal pronoun 


singular 

nom. eYO ov _ 
acc. ELLE, [LE Of, O£ é 
gen. ELOV, [Lov Gov, GOV ov 
dat. LOL, [LOL Goi, Got ol, Ot 
voc. _ _ _ 
plural 

nom. Tec bets oes 
acc. Tuas BUGS opas 
gen. TYUOV DUOV ona 
dat. Hiv butv oiot(v) 
voc. _ _ _ 


[Le, LOU, LOL, GE, GOV, dot, oi are the weak forms 


2 The verb system 


The verb system of Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1961, 153-325) is char- 
acterized by the distinction of three persons for each of the three 
numbers (with the dual exhibiting the same diminishing trend that we 
saw in nouns), two voices (active and middle, a specialized form of 
which is the passive), four moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative), to which are added the two nominal forms of the verb 
(infinitive and participle). There are also three basic verb stems: of the 
present, the aorist, and the perfect, from which the other tenses are 
formed: the imperfect, the future, the past perfect, and the future 
perfect. 

The active voice indicates that the subject is agentive. The middle 
voice denotes that the action remains with the agent. The passive differs 
from the middle only in those forms which are produced from the aorist 
and future (“synoptic”) stem, while in the remaining tenses it has the 
same forms. It indicates that the agent suffers an action committed by 
another person. 

In Table x, the tenses of the indicative are tabulated against the axes 
of time reference and aspect, i.e., the manner of declaring the action of 
the verb. We would note that the present and future in Ancient Greek 
are not expressed by a different form if the action is continuous or non- 
continuous. From a morphological point of view, the imperfective stem 
is used for the present, while the perfective is used for the future. This 
situation continues to this day in modern Greek present tense (cf. the 
contrast in English between I write/I’m writing or Italian scrivo/sto 
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Table x: Tenses of the indicative 


present past future 
continuous imperfect 
present (€\vov) future 
non-continuous (Avo) aorist (Avow) 
(€\voa) 
perfect present perfect future perfect 
(Aéhvxa) (Aehdow) 
past perfect 
(é\eAvxetv) 


scrivendo). On the other hand, this distinction is made in the future 
tense in Modern Greek: 0a Avow/8a d\Wvw (“TU loose/Pll be loosing”). 

In the examples of conjugations which follow (Tables x1-xv), only 
the first and second person singular are given, because the type of the 
conjugation, at least in the thematic formations, is apparent from the 
second person. More detailed information on the conjugation of verbs 
can be found in the manuals referred to at the beginning. 

The morphology of the verb in Greek continues its Indo-European 
heritage in a particularly conservative manner. Here, too, there is a dis- 
tinction between athematic and thematic formations, while the deriva- 
tion of the endings is essentially Indo-European (Meillet 1937, 226-41; 
Watkins 1969, 119-31). ‘The athematic verbs (“second conjugation” in 
traditional grammar) are characterized by the direct addition of the 
ending to the verb stem, while in the thematic verbs (“first conjuga- 
tion”) the stem vowel is interposed. The former were gradually 
restricted until, in the Hellenistic period, they disappeared entirely, 
either passing into the thematic conjugation or giving way to other 
verbs with a thematic formation (see Iv.7). To the thematic formations 
belong both the “barytone” verbs, i.e., those where the accent falls on 
the stem (Avw) and those which are “contracted,” i.e., they contract 
their stem vowel with the ending and the accent falls on this (tw < 
TUAW, TOL < movew, SNAW < Sydow). 


Slu3 
Soasnlay3y 
alu3 
Soazay3y 
Slizgny 
Aln3zgAY 
oioolgny 
Alrhoolgny 


o1ony 
Alrhony 


aatye}do 


Sh Soagriay3y 


@ Soaariny3y 
sany 
MOY 


Lay 
mrlony 


sayoun(qns 


JOIOA aatssed 


L- “azony3y 
mrnoonyY3yY 


oony3y3 
auriayay3 


WONY3Y 


mray3y 


Slany3 
Algay3 


Lo- iz0lgny 
mrnoolgay 


NONY3 
Alrlony3 


lay 130y 
wrlony 


IATJLOIPUI 


Slu3 
Soastiny3y 
alu3 
Soazriny3y 
omony 
Aurinony 


O100NY 
Almhoony 


o10ny 
Aumony 


aatye}do 


Sh Soaariaysy 


@ Soazriay3y 


Lony 
wrlmony 


Uny 


é 


mony 


aayoun(qns 
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2.1 Verb stems 


Suppletive verb stems, which are independent of one another and often 
derive from a different Indo-European root (pres. 69d), aorist eidov, 
perf. énwma “to see”) is a characteristic of Indo-European. Even in 
cases where the stems come from the same root, they retain their inde- 
pendence. During the evolution of Greek, however, the dominant trend 
has increasingly been for great differences between verb stems to be 
ironed out and for the conjugation paradigm to become more regular. 
From as early as the classical period, the case of 69am was held to be 
irregular. As we proceed towards Modern Greek, such instances are 
restricted to no more than a few verbs, which, however, are of high sta- 
tistical frequency and which, for precisely this reason, can hardly 
change their form and become regular (e.g., BAeaw - cida “I see - I 
saw’). 

In each verb stem we observe a significant vanety of formations. In 
the thematic present the vowel <e> [e] is common, e.g., héyw “to say”, 
éomw “to creep”. But there are also other zero grade formations (1.e., 
without the ¢ vowel of the root) and with reduplication in the present, 
e.g., yi-yv-opat “to become”. Verbs in the category of present tense with 
the sufhx *-y‘/ - have been of the utmost importance to Greek (see 
Iv.12). In the athematic conjugation we also have radical formations 
either with reduplication (e.g., 5i-6w-y “to give,” ti-On- “to place,” i- 
otn-pL “to stand,” t-17-~ “to send forth”) or without (e.g., ei-pi). 

In the aorist a similar variety of thematic formations - e.g., (6axvw) 
é-ba.x-0-v “to bite,” (AauBdavw) é-AaB-o-v “to take,” (mintw) é-me0-0-v 
“to fall” - and athematic - (Baivw) é-Bn-v “to go,” (pOdvw) é-qOn-v “to 
reach, to anticipate,” (iotnut) é-oty-v “to stand”) — is also exhibited. ‘To 
the category of athematics also belongs the sigmatic aorist, which was 
to be especially well developed in Greek: (Seixvupn) éetEa “to show,” 
(teiPw) éteupa “to rub,” (tH) étivnoa “to honor,” (mow) éxoinoa “to 
make,” (Bacthevw) éBaciievoa “to reign.” In stems in -v-, -u-, -A-, and 
-@-, the phonetic developments of [s] -o- of the sigmatic aorist in 
various Greek dialects obscured the derivational process, since it led to 
the dropping of the [s] and a compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel: (teivw) étewwa < *étevoa “to stretch,” (véuw) évea < 
*évenoa “to distribute,” (pOciow) épOeioa < *épOeooa “to spoil,” 
(otéAhw) gotetha < *£oteAoa “to send.” 

The perfect is characterized by reduplication, of which more below. 
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9.2 The augment and reduplication 


A specific feature of the aorist indicative (and the other past tenses, the 
imperfect and the past perfect) is the augment é- which is also encoun- 
tered in Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Phrygian. It is a prefix character- 
istic of the past, and, for this reason, does not appear in the other 
moods, which do not have temporal reference except in the indicative. 
In the oldest Greek texts (Mycenaean tablets, Homer), its use was 
optional, e.g., Baive, third person aorist Bf instead of the Attic éBy (see 
111.1, 11.9). The same holds true for older texts in other languages, and 
this fact leads to the conclusion that the augment was initially an inde- 
pendent word, which was later incorporated into the verb as a prefix 
and constituted one of its morphological components. 

The most important feature of the perfect is the reduplicative prefix, 
which most often consists of the repetition of the first consonant of the 
stem plus the vowel -e- [e]: (AUw) A€Auxa “to loose,” (Ain) A€Aouta. “to 
leave,” (yoa~w) yéeyoaga “to write.” In instances where the verb began 
with an aspirated consonant [p"t" k*] q, 6, or x, the consonant used for 
reduplication underwent dissimilation and was converted into the cor- 
responding unaspirated consonant [p t k] x, t, or x: (pevyw) neqevya 
“to flee” (see 1v.3). When the stem began with a vowel, the vowel and 
the following consonant were usually repeated, with lengthening of the 
first vowel of the stem (Attic reduplication): (@xotw) dxyjxo0. “to hear,” 
(Greiqw) GAnAupa “to anoint,” (6uvupt) 6um@poxa “to swear an oath.” 
Here, too, there is no shortage of special cases: (Gyouat) hyp “to lead,” 
(oneigouat) Zonceuat “to sow,” (pOeiow) Ep8oea “to corrupt.” 


3 Conclusions 


3.1 Inflectional affixes 


The rich variety of inflectional morphemes and the examination of 
their function leads us to the conclusion that each inflectional mor- 
pheme does not serve a single function but more than one. And on the 
other hand, one function is not always served by one inflectional mor- 
pheme, but usually by more than one. Moreover, for the expression of 
the past and the perfect, not only (inflectional) suffixes but also prefixes 
are used. So, -etc is ending of the second person singular of the present 
indicative, but also of the future (Av-e1¢ - ANo-e1s) and the differentiation 
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between the two tenses is achieved by the use of a different stem 
(present Av-, perfective Avo-). The second person singular of the 
present indicative, subjunctive and optative differ as regards the suffix, 
which in the first instance is -etc, in the second -y¢, and in the third -otc, 
while the stem for all three is the same, that of the present. On the other 
hand, the second person singular of the present and future optative 
differ only as regards the stem, since the ending is the same: )v-otc for 
the present and dJo-o1g for the future. In order to differentiate the 
second person singular present indicative from the corresponding 
aorist, more than one feature plays a part. Apart from the “augment,” 
they also differ as regards the stem (present Av-, perfective Avo-) as well 
as the ending (present -etc, aorist -ac): Av-etc — €-hv0-ac. 

In similar fashion, in the noun system, the masculine accusative sin- 
gular, for example, is marked in a variety of ways, depending on the 
declension: in third declension nouns in -a or -v, in the second declen- 
sion in -ov, and in the first in -av. The characteristic ending of the 
neuter nominative and vocative in nouns of the second declension is 
-ov. On the other hand, differentiation between the masculine and fem- 
inine of the second declension is achieved solely by the article or by the 
adjective, if there is one: 1] 650c and 6 oixog do not differ as regards their 
incorporated inflectional morphemes. With an adjective, the distinc- 
tion can be more clearly stressed: 1) oxotetwny 660¢ “the dark street” and 
6 xah0¢ otxoc “the good house.” 


3.2 Equivalent morphemes 


We can see that both nouns and verbs present different types of organ- 


” “conjugations,” 


ization of the inflectional paradigm (“declensions, 
etc.). In essence, this means that we have a variety of endings, which 
have the same function, depending on the particular nouns or verbs in 
which they appear. These endings are equivalent: thus, in nouns, for 
example, the -a and the -v which mark the accusative singular in the ath- 
ematic declension are equal in value: each appears ina specific category 
of nouns. Correspondingly, in verbs, -G¢ -eig -oic are endings which 
mark the second person singular in the present indicative of contracted 
verbs (tugs, woteic, Sydoic) and the presence of each depends exclu- 
sively on the verb in which they appear: their function is identical. 

On the other hand, a particular ending such as -e1c, for example, 
does not have a unique function: it denotes a combination of the second 
person, the singular number, the indicative mood and the active voice. 
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In other words there is no unique, one-to-one relationship of meaning 
between each ending and its particular function. This is true, in any 
case, of all languages with an inflectional system and is the more pro- 
nounced, the more a language incorporates into words morphemes 
marking syntactic relationships. 
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I. PHILIPPAKI-WARBURTON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The term Classical Greek means principally the Attic dialect of the fifth 
and fourth centuries Bc, while from the time of Alexander the Great 
begins the period of the formation of Hellenistic Koine. During the clas- 
sical period many dialects were spoken, for which a large number of 
inscriptions and other written testimony are evidence. Despite the fact 
that these dialects often exhibit wide differences in phonology, accent, 
vocabulary, and syntax, the overwhelming feeling is that they belong to 
a single language, Greek. The Attic dialect of the classical period, which 
had already been influenced by Ionic, acquired a dominant role because 
of the military and political supremacy of Athens in the fifth century Bc 
and spread throughout a very wide geographical area (see 11.20, I11.3). 

The Attic dialect exhibits changes, simplifications, and restructuring 
in relation to the pre-classical system, but it, in its turn, also changed and 
developed into the dialect of Hellenistic Koine (see 1v.6-1v.8). In this 
short chapter it is impossible to describe, even briefly, all the syntactic 
characteristics of the Greek of the classical period. This treatment will 
be restricted to certain elements which are considered to have defined 
its character as this was shaped during the fifth and fourth centuries BC, 
and in particular to the basic features of its sentence structure. 

The Attic dialect was characterized by a highly developed 
inflectional system of endings in both the nominal and the verbal 
systems (see IV.4), with interesting consequences for its syntax, as will 
be seen immediately below. 


The noun 


The endings of the noun indicate number (singular, plural, and dual, 
although use of the dual was not very widespread), gender (masculine, 
feminine, and neuter), and case (nominative, genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative). One important difference between the system of 
Classical Greek and that of Indo-European is that the number of cases 
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has been reduced from eight to five (see 11.4, 1V.4), i-e., the ablative, 
instrumental, and locative cases were lost. The result of the disappear- 
ance of these cases was that their functions were either taken over by 
prepositional phrases or assigned to those declensional types which 
survived. For instance, in the example éX\8d6vtwv Sé ’AOnvaiwv. . .vavot 
TOLAXOVTA xai EEaxoatots omAitatc “When the Athenians came. . . with 
thirty ships and six hundred hoplites” (Thucydides 6.7.2.1), a dative 
performs the function of the old instrumental case, while in the 
example ottos Eué TOV NatEMWV aNdvIwWV. . . dmeotéonxev “This man 

. robbed me of my entire patrmony” (Demosthenes, Agaznst 
Aphobus 3.3), the genitive functions as the old ablative. Consequently, 
the genitive and dative acquired a more complex semantic function, 
and for this reason a phrase with an oblique case must first be seen in 
relation to the element on which it is dependent if its function is to be 
clarified. Thus an oblique case acquired a more syntactic character in 
the new system since it was restricted to denoting the relationship of 
syntactic dependence on another element of the sentence. 

The adverbial function of the oblique cases remained part of the 
system during the classical period. The three oblique cases continued 
to have adverbial functions, such as the accusative of time, place, and 
manner; the genitive of cause, of value, of comparison, the ablatival gen- 
itive, etc.; the dative of accompaniment, manner, etc., but increasingly 
their use was as objects of the verb (e.g., 6 tijg O€tib0¢ vidg . . . tod PEV 
Bavatou .. . MAtyoonoe “the son of Thetis . . . made light of death,” 
Plato, Apology 28) and of a preposition (e.g., a0 tod bdatog eigyov 
avtovs “were even cutting them off from their water supply,” 
Xenophon, Anabasts 6.3.8.2). The syntacticization of these cases has 
continued into Modern Greek (see 1V.15) with the absorption of the 
dative by the genitive, which now expresses only a syntactic relation- 
ship between a noun and a noun phrase (subjective, objective, posses- 
sive, etc.) or that of a verb with a noun phrase as indirect object. 

The fact that the syntactic relationship is revealed by the case of the 
noun phrase guarantees a potential for a freedom in the order of the 
phrase quite unlike the situation in a language without a case system, 
where the positioning of the elements of sentences must be strict and 
fixed in order to show their syntactic relationships. In Greek the objects 
of the verb can be found at any point of the sentence, depending on the 
pragmatic, stylistic preference of the speaker. The same freedom of 
word order does not hold, however, when the noun phrase is the object 
of'a preposition. The preposition, as a rule, stands immediately before 
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the noun phrase it governs, although there are rare instances when the 
opposite is true and the preposition comes after the noun phrase or the 
prepositional phrase appears “interrupted” by other elements inserted 
between the preposition and the noun phrase, as in the example ta pév 
ZOeuev, tov & gu Suacxonoduev négt “. . . although we enacted some 
points while legislating, there are some points still under considera- 
tion. . .” (Plato, Laws 859b8; from Cervin 1990, 100). It should be 
noted that the appearance of such tmesis in Classical Attic is clearly an 
archaic feature and is marked stylistically (see 111.2, 111.9). 

The characteristics of gender and number, which are expressed 
through the endings of the noun, the pronoun, and the adjective, also 
perform an important function, since they constitute (together with the 
case) a part of the agreement mechanism. Through agreement, not only 
is the relationship of the predicate (with the verb eit “to be” and others 
like it) expressed, but also that of the attribute. A noun or adjectival 
phrase may be considered the attribute or complement of a noun only 
if there is agreement between them in gender, number, and case. The 
consequences of this system are important, because they also guaran- 
tee freedom even in the order of individual elements in a phrase. Thus 
an adjectival attribute may precede or follow its noun, or even lie 
outside its phrase altogether, subject to dictates of style. Examples are: 
Mia dn deimetar tH Yetéew vouw 6dd¢ “One way remains in our 
custom whereby . . .” (Plato, Symposium 184b; from Cervin 1990, 98); 
xa Sid Tavtyny tyv emOuuiav Zwxe Tooyia doyvouiov TH Aeovtivw “and 
because of this desire he paid money to Gorgias of Leontini” 
(Xenophon, Anabaszs 2.6.16, 2-3; from Cervin 1990, 99), where the 
adjectival attributes are at the end of the clause, doubtless for empha- 
sis, and distanced from the noun they qualify; 6 regi ta tov SovAWwv HON 
nal medkeus yryvouevdc tc “He therefore, that in dealing with slaves 
proves himself, in his character and action” (Plato, Laws 777d6; from 
Cervin 1990, 60), where the article 6 is separated from the rest of the 
phrase by the interpolation of the prepositional phrase and where 
the article ta is also separated from the noun 76n by the interpolation 
of the compound noun phrase. 

The number and person features also facilitate another type of agree- 
ment, which functions between the subject and verb and which, sup- 
ported by the nominative case, indicates the subject. This agreement 
also makes possible a syntactically free word order for these two ele- 
ments. For example, the phrases which make up the sentence ‘O dé mais 


itmevev Ev ayo “the boy was riding in the field” can be rendered 1n any 
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order: inmevev 6’ 6 mats év ayoe “lit., was riding the boy in the field,” év 
5’ dyo@ tnevev 6 mais “in the field was nding the boy,” 6 naic 8’ év ayow 
inxevev “the boy in the field was nding,” év 8’ dyoe@ 8 6 nats inmevev “in 
the field the boy was riding,” without alteration in the basic meaning of 
the sentence. From this it may be concluded that the freedom to place 
phrases or the words ofa phrase at the beginning, the end or some other 
point in the sentence serves pragmatic functions (emphasis, contrast, 
etc.), rather than syntactic ones (subject, object, attributive). This struc- 
tural characteristic, freedom in the word order, was exploited in the art 
of rhetoric, which flourished greatly in the classical period. 


The verb 


The Greek verbal system is very rich (see 1v.4). A verb (with its 
endings, reduplication, etc.) can express nine different tenses, three 
voices, and four moods, as well as infinitives and participles, which also 
have tense and voice, while the root itself provides information con- 
cerning verbal aspect. In the classical system, there has been stabiliza- 
tion in the forms of the passive tenses of the future and aorist, through 
which the middle and passive voices were distinguished in these tenses. 
This distinction was weakened, however, and finally disappeared alto- 
gether in post-classical times, the passive forms becoming dominant. 
The verbal endings also indicate person and number, which must agree 
with the person and number of the subject. (Mention should be made 
here of the exception to the agreement of number which is presented 
by the phenomenon of “Attic syntax,” in which a subject which is 
neuter in gender and plural in number combines with a verb in the sin- 
gular, e.g., "AAAG mavta ta dSixata xai xaha (€or); “Well, are all just 
things noble?” (Plato, Alcibiades 115 a.) 

Person and number agreement between the subject and the verb is 
the basis of another important syntactic phenomenon of Greek (pre- 
Classical, Classical, and Modern): the possibility of omitting the 
subject from the sentence, e.g., Tldvoc yao, ws Aéyovat, evxretas TATHE 
“For pain, they say, is the father of renown” (Euripides, fr. 474.1); Kteoc 
Tas vac LETEMEUWatO, SMMC OmAitac aofiBaoerev “Cyrus had sent for 
the fleet, in order that he might disembark hoplites . . .” (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 1.4.49). 

Another verbal category with particular syntactic and also stylistic 
ramifications is mood, which, unlike case and agreement, does not 
concern the syntactic combination of the elements of the sentence, but 
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expresses the attitude of the speaker towards its content. There are four 
moods differentiated by verbal endings: indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative, each one with its own characteristic function, 
though this is clearer in independent sentences. The indicative 
expresses a simple, absolute and definite statement (positive or nega- 
tive), or poses a question which concerns this statement. The other 
three moods are related to one another, in that all three express some- 
thing not presented as a fact, but as a desire or aim (subjunctive), a wish 
(optative), or as a command or prohibition (imperative). All four 
moods, within the limits of their basic meanings and in combination 
with other elements, can render other shades of meaning, so that the 
possibilities provided to the speaker ensure greater accuracy and 
clarity, apparent also from the use of the moods in indirect speech. 

In clauses in indirect speech (and in other subordinate clauses) 
which follow a non-past tense, the same mood is retained as would have 
been used in direct speech: e.g., TIvotets . . . €gwtwvtec ei Anotat eiow 
“.. . ask the question . . . whether they are pirates . . .” (Thucydides 
1.5; from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 258); BovAevouat dmws oe a050@ “for 
I am planning to run away from you” (Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.4.13); 
ovx €xw ti A€yw “I have nothing to say” (Demosthenes, Phileppic 111 4; 
from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 318), etc. If the main verb is in a past tense, 
the verb in indirect speech is either transposed into the optative (opta- 
tive of indirect speech), or remains in the indicative or subjunctive: e.g., 
éheEe Ott yoaqor (from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 259) with the optative, or 
Ott yoa@et with the indicative; ZAeyov 8’ we éAriCovoat od wovov oe xal 
tH MOA €Eetv pou yaouv “And prophesied that not only would you and 
Athens be grateful to me. . .” (Isocrates, Philip 23), where the indica- 
tive is retained instead of the optative é\miCovev required by indirect 
speech. In other words the change to the optative was not syntactically 
obligatory and automatic, but represented a choice in expression, 
which means that, at this point too, the use of one mood rather than 
another had stylistic ramifications. The subjunctive or indicative 
(depending on which of these would have occurred in direct speech) 
instead of the optative of indirect speech was used to give greater imme- 
diacy to the meaning. In other words, by retaining the features of direct 
speech to the degree possible, the speaker was able to present the indi- 
rect clause as direct and as being produced at the moment of speaking. 
The use of the optative, on the other hand, presented the indirect clause 
with less immediacy, as if it were something for which the speaker was 
unwilling to bear absolute responsibility. 
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The complex structure of the sentence in the Attic dialect was based 
ona highly developed system of grammatical resources through which 
the fundamental and essential elements of a sentence were completed, 
defined, or extended. Such resources were the variety of subordinate 
clauses - complementary, relative, indirect interrogative, adverbial, and 
so on. Two other characteristic elements of the classical language also 
contribute to this complexity: the infinitive, which has been dropped 
completely in Modern Greek (see v.15), and the participle, which has 
in Modern Greek a restricted use. 

The infinitive, which began as a verbal noun in the dative case with 
very few verbal characteristics, was shaped in the pre-classical period 
in such a way as to emphasize its verbal status, as is clear from the fact 
that it developed tenses, was able to take an object (and, indeed, in the 
case demanded by the corresponding finite verb), other complements 
and later a subject. During the classical period, its nominal status was 
reinforced by the use of a definite article through which the infinitive 
now appeared in four cases, e.g., Eviois VEOLS TO oryav xQEttTOV OTL TOD 
Aadeiv “for some young men silence is preferable to talk” (Menander, 
One-line maxims 258) and could be used as the object of a preposition, 
e.g., avuateto emi tO EvOVUWS C7v “he had been admired . . . for his 
cheerfulness and serenity” (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.8.2; examples 
from Jannaris [1897] 1968, 483). In this way the infinitive acquired sub- 
stantial flexibility, since it allowed a verbal meaning to be incorporated 
into a phrase in the briefest possible manner, serving a variety of func- 
tions of which considerations of space do not permit a description, but 
the characteristics of the syntax of the infinitive used as a verbal com- 
plement will be examined briefly. 

Infinitives used as verbal complements can be separated into declar- 
ative and final, just as complementary clauses can be declarative or 
hnal (of aim or purpose) in accordance with the main verb on which 
they depend. This distinction appears from the choice of the negative 
ov (rarely un) for the declarative and py for the final, the rules for 
choosing these particles being the same as those which apply in com- 
plementary clauses: €.g., Mémerouar gym Exov eivor pndéeva adimetv “] 
am convinced that no one is deliberately unfair” (Plato, Apology 37a); 
uWwduvetdw Enka ovdev eidévat “or I shall know nothing at all pres- 
ently” (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.39); vouite wndév eivor tov 
avOounivwv BéBaov “consider that nothing in human life is stable” 
(Isocrates, Against Demonicus 1.42; examples from Jannaris [1897] 
1968, 430). 
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The subject of the infinitive, which cannot be marked by person and 
number agreement, is rendered by the accusative case: e.g., Ovx egy 
avtos GAN exeivov otoatnyetv “. . . saying that not he but Nicias was 
general . . .” (Thucydides 4.28.2); Méyetou tov Kigov éhOetv “it is said 
that Cyrus went” (from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 303); EvvéBy ... 
&upotéowbev tovs ‘AOnvaious BogupynOyvat “And so it came to pass that 
. . .from both sides at once the Athenians were thrown into confusion” 
(Thucydides 5.10.7-8); pudvOownov eivar det (twa) “one must be 
humane” (Isocrates, Against Nicocles; Goodwin [1875] 1965, 299). 
When, however, the subject of the infinitive is the same as the subject 
or the object of the main verb, it is usually omitted (e.g., \eyetar 6 Ktgoc 
éhOetv “Cyrus is said to have gone,” from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 327); 
any predicate or attribute which refers to it is rendered by (a) the nom- 
inative case, if it refers to the main subject doxet eivar co@ds “he seems 
to be wise” (from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 327); (6) the accusative if it 
refers to the main object ([6 vouos] tov émtBovdAevoavta xehevet poved 
eivat “[the law] provides that the plotter of a death is a killer” (Antipho 
4.2.5); and (c) by the genitive or dative if it refers to the corresponding 
genitive, or an indirect object or personal dative (e.g., Kugou éd£é0vto 
Ms MECAVMOTaTOV yeveoOat “begged Cyrus to show the utmost zeal,” 
Xenophon, Hellenica 1.5.2; "AAW oixetotg mapadetywaor evdaipoow 
gEeot [buiv] yeveoOar*. . . for you can win success following examples 
from your homeland,” Demosthenes, Olynthiac 111 23; Jannaris [1897] 
1968, 481). By “case attraction” the dependence of the infinitive on the 
main verb is made more apparent and any lack of clarity in the reference 
point of the predicate of the infinitive is avoided. Case attraction may 
also be observed in relative clauses, where the relative pronoun which 
introduces the clause sometimes appears in the case of the noun 
(present or absent) to which it refers and not in that ofits role in the rel- 
ative clause, for example cEvou tig éhevOegiac As (for fv) xéxtnoe 
“worthy of the freedom which you possess” (Xenophon, Anabasis 
1.7.3); otc (todtots &) ndtuyyxeoav év Aevxtoeotc od WEToiWs ExéXOnVTO 
“they had not used with moderation the success they gained at 
Leuctra” (Demosthenes, On the Crown 18; examples from Smyth 
[1920] 1984, 567). 

Another element used to render more succinctly various attributes 
with a verbal content is the participle, which represents the linguistic 
form combining characteristics of the adjective and the verb. As an 
adjective, it may be used also as an adjectival attribute, thus avoiding the 
use of entire relative clauses (e.g., 6 uév tiv yyouny tavtnv eimov “who 
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proposed this resolution,” Thucydides 8.68); dvdges oi todto 
noujoovtes “men who will do this,” from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 334). 
As a verb, it can function either as an abbreviated adverbial clause 
(tata Enoatte otoatnyov “he did these things while he was general”; 
tovto éxoinoev AaOwv “he did this secretly,” from Goodwin [1879] 
1963, 335) or as the complement of certain verbs in a manner similar to 
a complementary clause or an infinitive (navopév o€ héyovta “we stop 
you from speaking”; mavoyue0a Aéyovtes “we cease speaking,” from 
Goodwin [1879] 1963, 339; Ovx a&véEouat Coa “I shall not endure 
life,” Euripides, Hzppolytus 354). There is a difference between the 
infinitive and the participle as verbal complements. What the participle 
denotes is presented as an accomplished fact, although this is not true 
of the infinitive. For example, the phrase dgyetar Aéyetww means “He 
begins to say,” while the phrase dexetor \eywv (Goodwin [1879] 1963, 
339-40) means “He begins (by) saying.” Also in indirect speech after 
verbs of perception, instead of a phrase or even an infinitive, the parti- 
ciple is used, imparting greater immediacy to what is being perceived, 
since it presents it as a presupposed fact, e.g., 69 o€ . . . xovUMTOVTA 
yetoa “I see that you are hiding your right hand” (Euripides, Hecuba 
342); dxovw oe héyovta “I hear that you are saying” (from Goodwin 
[1879 ] 1963, 340). In Modern Greek these examples are rendered by the 
“factive” mou: o& BAEMW MOV, OE AXOUW MOV. 

Other syntactic means also served the needs of style. Another of these 
may be mentioned here. The first position in the clause has a prag- 
matic/stylistic function, because usually the topic (psychological 
subject) or the emphasis or contrast is placed there. The final position 
in the clause also has corresponding pragmatic properties (Dover 1960). 
The classical writers were not satisfied with simply transposing a clause 
or word to the beginning or the end in order to give it emphasis or the 
role of topic, but they also employed another mechanism: the various 
enclitic elements, such as the particles dv, te, wév, 5é, ur, Yoo, dea and 
ovv, the enclitic pronouns, the verb ciui and so on (see Denniston 1954). 
These elements should normally follow Wackernagel’s law (1892) and 
be placed immediately after the first constituent ofa clause, defined syn- 
tactically as the first word or first phrase. This law explains such exam- 
ples as 6 5 ais, where the particle 5é follows the first word, thus 
splitting the article and its noun (a phenomenon very rare in other lan- 
guages but very characteristic of Classical Greek), and also 6 natc 5é, 
where the particle follows the first complete phrase. This rule is often 
broken, however, and enclitic particles occur at another point in the 
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phrase, for example: "Ev tovtw d€ tH yoovw “But in this time” 
(Xenophon, Cyropaedia 3.1.7; from Cervin 1990, 59), where the particle 
5é is placed between the second and third constituent of the noun 
phrase. In the example 6 negi ta tov SovAWV OV HON xai ModEEIc 
yiyvouevos tus “He, therefore, that in dealing with slaves proves himself, 
in his character and action . . .” (Plato, Laws 777d; from Cervin 1990, 
60), the ovv comes after the fifth word in the phrase. The explanation 
which has been offered for the freedom in the positioning of enclitic par- 
ticles in a phrase is that, firstly, a particle isolates the element to which 
the author wishes to give either the role of topic or emphasis, and, sec- 
ondly, this element is semantically colored in a variety of ways depend- 
ing on the particle which accompanies it. This freedom is also 
particularly useful when the first phrase is complex and when the 
speaker wishes to stress one of the constituents more than the others. 
Space does not permit the examination of the syntactic system of 
Classical Greek in greater detail, so this text may be brought to a close 
with a review of the main points. It has been shown that through case, 
gender, person, and number, the relationships between the main terms 
in a clause are expressed, as are the relationships of the constituents of 
a phrase, while through mood, negation and other means are revealed 
the attitude and emotional involvement of the speaker to the content of 
his text. It has also been seen that the rich system of cases and the phe- 
nomenon of agreement foster syntactic freedom in the ordering of 
terms of sentences and constituents of phrases. The freedom in the 
positioning of the enclitic elements within a phrase so that a single 
segment of the phrase can be isolated and highlighted has also been 
noted. ‘These and other features of syntax make an important contribu- 
tion to the great variety of styles which characterizes the classical lan- 


guage. 


6 Development in pronunciation 
during the Hellenistic period 


E.B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The term Hellenistic Koine is used here for the linguistic period from 
the death of Alexander the Great until about the time of Christ. Thus 
it includes, from the standpoint of political history, the period of the 
Diadochi (Successors), the high Hellenistic period, and the earlier part 
of the Roman period (see 11.23, 11.24, 11.25). 

Since Hellenistic Koine is based on the later Attic dialect (see 111.3, 
IV.1-5) it is of interest to show how the older Attic pronunciation 
evolved into the Hellenistic. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
many of these changes also took place in the other ancient dialects, and 
it sometimes happened that another dialect led the way in a particular 
development. 

It is also true that most developments which can be observed at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, especially in the vocalic system, are 
also already attested in the Attic dialect by the classical period, espe- 
cially near its end. In particular, the change of the rounded [y] into the 
unrounded [i], which was completed in Greek generally dung the 
Middle Ages, can be observed in Attic even before the end of the clas- 
sical period. Conversely, some changes, such as the change of the open 
[e:] (<>) first into a closed [e:] and finally into an [i:], were completed 
in Attic only after they had already prevailed in Hellenistic Greek. 
Furthermore, the Koine did not follow Attic in instances where it 
differed from the other dialects, as in the case of [tt] vs. [ss]: thus the 
common form @dAacoa “sea” survived, and the Attic change to 
Sakatta was not adopted by the Koine. 


1 Rapid change in the Hellenistic period 


1.1 A language must have at its disposal an adequate number of pho- 
nemes to be able to combine them in the production of the necessary 
words. A large number of phonemes, however, creates difficulties 
for speakers, both in speech production, because many phonemes 
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crowded together must be accommodated within the small area of the 
oral cavity, and in perception, because similar sounds must be kept dis- 
tinct. These two opposite demands constitute one of the basic antino- 
mies in human language. 

A second antinomy is due to the fact that the human brain always 
tries to impose a certain regularity and symmetry ona phonetic system, 
although our vocal organs do not have a symmetrical arrangement, 
since they were not evolved to produce speech but to meet other bio- 
logical requirements. They are not, for example, constructed like a 
computer programme or a musical instrument, with the result that the 
sounds we produce are not “perfect.” 


1.2 For these and other reasons, such as foreign influences, the 
phonological systems of various languages are in a constant state of 
development, under pressure from various demands (see 1.8). While it 
is certainly true that languages evolve continuously, there are times 
when this linguistic development is rapid and others when it is slow. 
During the Hellenistic period, Greek, beginning with the phonological 
system, developed at a much more rapid rate than at other periods,. 

The reasons for this rapid development at this particular time, and 
specifically during its earlier part (down to the first century BC) are both 
“internal” and “external.” The basic reason for change lay in the inter- 
nal relationships which characterized the older vowel system, which, as 
appears in I1V.3 and will be demonstrated below (2.1), was particularly 
unstable in the classical period. 

The external reasons, which reinforced the internal, are to be found 
both in the creation of a new common type of speech (see 11.24), 
“Hellenistic Koine” (where, as one would expect, the other dialects, 
especially Ionian, also exercised a certain influence on its develop- 
ment), and in the fact that originally non-Greek populations in the 
Balkans, Asia, and Africa began to use Greek as a lingua franca, finally 
adopting it as their sole language in many instances (see 1v .10, V ). After 
completion of this process the new Greek-speakers made up the major- 
ity of the users of the language. 

It must be said, however, that it is generally prudent to avoid the easy 
solution of attributing changes to foreign influences, because this often 
proves to be erroneous: often enough, instances of change have to do 
with the realization of general linguistic principles, at work both within 
the language under examination and the languages which supposedly 
exercised their influence on it. And, as has already been noted, many of 
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the changes which came to prominence in the Hellenistic period are 
already attested at earlier periods in various dialects in the original 
Greek speech area. 


1.3 The rapid developments in pronunciation accelerated the devel- 
opment of the morphological system (see Iv .7), a development which, 
in turn, greatly influenced the syntax. After the Hellenistic period the 
evolution of Greek was relatively slow, to the extent that, as G. 
Hadzidakis observed in the nineteenth century, the fundamentals of 
Modern Greek are already found in the language of the Hellenistic 
period (see IV.15). This observation, however, is true of the history of 
Greek only until the nineteenth century, for since then the modern lan- 
guage has begun to change at a very rapid rate because of the influence 
of the purist language (katharevousa) and other European languages. 


2 Vowels and diphthongs 


2.1 General observations 


Examination of the tables of the vowels and diphthongs of the Attic 
dialect during the classical period (see 1v.3), makes two situations 
clear: (a) there are great many vowels and diphthongs; (0) there is no 
especially symmetrical relationship among them. Initially, symmetry is 
exhibited within pairs of long and short only in high (close) and low 
(open) vowels, but not in mid vowels. Thereafter, there also ceases to 
be any symmetry among the high vowels, while many vowels are 
crowded together in the high, front position. This situation is naturally 
the result of earlier phonological developments. 

In such cases important changes can be expected, leading to a 
system with fewer segments, which would also exhibit greater symme- 
try among themselves. And indeed, towards the end of the Hellenistic 
period, the number of Greek vowels was reduced to six, later becoming 
hve in the Middle Ages, as it continues to be today. In the Attic dialect 
In particular, this had already occurred by the end of the classical 
period. In such a system the vowels are in a more symmetrical order, 
from both the articulatory and acoustic point of view. Moreover, such a 
system has a good number of members which, in combination with a 
somewhat increased consonantal system, can respond relatively easily 
to the need for its constituents to recombine in order to create the 
words necessary for a language. A system of five vowels appears to be 
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the rule in the relative majority of human languages. One should bear 
in mind, however, that only three hundred languages among several 
thousand have been studied systematically (Ladefoged and Maddieson 
1996). Of these almost 30 percent exhibit a vowel system of five 
members exactly like that of Modern Greek. 

Unless other factors intervene, human languages tend towards a 
Consonant- Vowel syllabic structure (see 1v.1) because such a contrast 
is articulated more easily and is more clearly perceived. This tendency, 
in conjunction with attempts to reduce the number of vowels and to 
create a more symmetrical system, led to radical changes in the system 
of Greek vowels during the Hellenistic period. The first result was the 
reduction of the number of diphthongs (see Iv .1, 1v.3), most of which 
became simple vowels (monophthongization of diphthongs). 


2.2 Vowels 


Of the older vowels, the long close [e:] (written <et>) changed into a 
long [1:] at the beginning of the Hellenistic period. At the same time the 
diphthong [a'] changed to an open [e:] the older open [e:] vowel (<y>) 
changed to a close [e:], 1.e., the phonemic distinction between the 
former [e:] and the former [a'] continued. The new close [e:] later 
became a long [1:], although it continued to be written as <>. Finally, 
the long open [9:] <w> became closer and was articulated in the same 
position as short [o]. 

Before the end of the Hellenistic period, long vowels were short- 
ened. This shortening of long vowels can be seen in the Attic dialect 
from as early as the classical period. Here too should be noted the ten- 
dency to create a Consonant-Vowel syllabic structure, which later, 
during the Middle Ages, was to simplify double consonants in most 
dialects. The elimination of the opposition between long and short 
vowels is related to the change in the accentuation system, from a pitch 
accent to one of dynamic stress (see IV.1, 1V.3, Appendix 1.1). 


2.3 Diphthongs 


It has already been mentioned (iv .3) that of the diphthongs with a short 
first element, the old diphthong [o0"] had changed into along [o:] by the 
beginning of the classical period. This was quickly followed by the 
change of [e'] — [e:], which thus fell together with the older vowel [e:]- 
This [e:] (from both sources) then changed to a long [i:], something 
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Table 1: The vowel system at the beginning of the Hellenistic period 


front back 


unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 


high (close) 1 y 
mid-close __e: 
mid 0, 0: 
mid-open e 
(z:) a 
low (open) 
a: 


The long close [e:] 1s the older long open [e:] (eta), which was later to fall 
together with [1:], while the long open [z:] 1s the older diphthong [a']. Some 
speakers still pronounced the diphthong, others the new vowel. In time [z:] also 
became closer and, passing through the position of the old [e:], finally fell 
together with [e:]. 


Diphthongs with front semivowel with back semivowel 


([a']) [e*] [a*] 


which in Attic in particular had already occurred even earlier, although 
it continued to be wmitten <e.>: eipi “to be,” Aeimw “to leave.” During 
the period under examination [a'] first changed into a low [z:], later 
into a long, open [e:], and finally, with somewhat more closure, came to 
be articulated like the [e] vowel, although still written <a>: naic “boy.” 
The diphthongs [y'] <vui> and [o!] <ot> still existed in earlier 
Hellenistic Koine, while in the Attic dialect both had changed into a 
long [y:], perhaps even as early as the classical period, thus falling 
together with the older long [y:] vowel: vidc “son,” Aoundc “rest”— xdpa 
“wave.” 

Of the diphthongs with a long first element, [a:'] <a> had been 
changed in the Attic dialect to [a:] as early as the classical period. At the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, all three of these diphthongs [e:'] 
[9:'] [a:!] <q, w, a> also changed into monophthongs. Thus by shortly 
after the beginning of the Hellenistic period they were pronounced 
with few exceptions, [i:] [9:] [a:]: <t#, t@, Ywéea>. As is apparent, [e:'] 
followed the change of [e:] into [1:]. 

Before the end of the Hellenistic period (even earlier in the Attic 
dialect in particular), the diphthongs with a back semivowel changed 
into a combination of vowel and consonant, voiced before a vowel or 
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Table 11: Vowels during the Mid-Hellenistic period 


front back 


unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 


1: y: u: 
high (close) 1 y 
mid-close _e: 
mid e Oo 
mid-open — e: 


low (open) 


Table 111: The vowel system at the end of the Hellenistic period 


front back 


unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 


high (close) 1 y u 
mid e Oo 
low (open) a 


Table 1v: The development of vowels and diphthongs 
(arrows indicate vowels in which the greatest changes occurred) 


Classical period End of classical Hellenistic Final outcome 


period period 

Vowels 

1: 1 
1 1 1 
e: > 1 e:/1 1 
e€ e e€ 
&: > e:/1: e:/1: 3 1 
u:—-> y: y: = y 
u— Y y Y 
0: ues u 
O O O 
3: o —- O 
a a a 
a: a: = a 
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Table Iv (cont.) 

Classical period End of classical Hellenistic Final outcome 
period period 

Diphthongs 

e! > e: e:/ 1: 3 1 

a! #: JE: e 

o> y:— y:—- y 

yy: y: y 

o> 0:7 u: u: u 

e” e" ev/ ef 

av a!’ av/ af 

a: a: a 

El 1 1 

93 3 O 


General lines of development are given here. Outside these there is evidence of 
various tendencies in individual groups of speakers which in the end failed to be 
generally accepted, such as, for example, the partial coincidence of the short [1] 
and [e] in the Attic dialect in the fourth century BC. Naturally not all changes 
occurred at the same time in all places. 

The changes which occurred fundamentally altered the phonemic system of 
the Greek vowels. 


Table v: Origin of the vowels near the end of the Hellenistic period 


Sounds Script 

[1] [i: 1e: €: e' €:"] <tvety et y> 
ly] ly:yy'o'] <v v vow 
[e] [e a'] <e a> 

[ul] [o" u: o:] <ov ov ov> 
[o] [o 9:9] <o w w> 

[a] [a: a a:'] <aaq> 


voiced consonant, voiceless before a voiceless consonant or in word 
final position: [e'] [a"] > [ev/ef] [av/af]: evayyéduov [e%a-] > [eva-] 
“gospel,” avdguov 4"rion] > ['avrion] “tomorrow,” avtdc [a"tés] > [a'ftos] 
“he,” eb [e"] > [ef] “well.” More precisely, the consonant was originally 
bilabial, such as, for example, the [A] in the word cabeza “head” in 
Modern Spanish, later changing to the labio-dental, still existing in 
Modern Greek. The labio-dental, with the greater friction created 
during its production, is more clearly perceived than the bilabial. 
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3 Consonants 


In the consonants changes were fewer and, most significantly, they did 
not radically transform the phonemic system. 


3.1 The three voiceless stops [p t k] remained the same. Before the end 
of the Hellenistic period, the aspirates [p* t" k"] changed to the contin- 
uants (fricatives) [f 9 x], naturally remaining voiceless. Corres- 
pondingly, the voiced stops [b d g] also changed into the continuants 
[v dy], the change of [g] > [y] being the earliest. In both instances there 
was a relaxation of articulation. It is likely that at this time there also 
began the further change of [y] into [j] before a front vowel, the pro- 
nunciation still current in Modern Greek. It must be stressed, however, 
that the voiced [b d g] did not change into continuants if they followed 
a nasal consonant, where they remained stops. So a word such as 
dévdoov “tree” pronounced [déndron] during the classical period, 
became [déndron]| during Hellenistic times. 

The current written and spoken forms of Modern Greek, d5évégo 
[‘dendro], AAcEavdgos [a'lexandros], and xdufos ['komvos] “knot,” 
are examples of “orthographic pronunciation,” 1.e., a case of the false 
reading of Ancient Greek by the educated of recent centuries, who were 
unwilling to accept that the pronunciation had changed and believed 
that the letters <® 5 y> were pronounced the same in ancient as in 


Table v1: Sounds of the above nine consonantal phonemes with 
examples 


labials alveodentals velars 
stops pb td kg 
continuants fv 66d XY 
stops NOs xOUPOos tote Sévdo0v CxO GYXOV 
continuants gas Pwudcs Oedc dévdo0v ayo yo 


The palatal pronunciation [j] of the phoneme [g > y] before [i] had already 
begun to be realized, i.e., as in Modern Greek: yivetou [jinete] “it takes place”. 

These developments at the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the 
modern period, later contributed to the creation of new voiced stops. In any 
case it is likely that another development was already under way by the 
Hellenistic period, namely the voicing of voiceless stops after a nasal as in 
Modern Greek. That is, words such as éunogoc “merchant,” évtopov “insect,” 
ayxov “elbow” were no longer pronounced [émporos], [éntomon], [anks:n]4 
but [‘emboros], ['‘endomon], [a'ngon]. 
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modern times. The result was that in the purist language the pronunci- 
ation changed even after a nasal consonant, just where in the popular 
language it remained as it was in antiquity! 

Thus the three voiced consonant phonemes each acquired two allo- 
phones, a stop after a nasal consonant and a continuant in other envi- 
ronments (allophonic split). In other words, despite the changes in the 
manner of articulation, the consonantal phonemic system remained 
essentially similar to that of the earlier period, with three members in 
each group. The actual sounds, however, were now four rather than 
three in each group, 1.e., the total number of sounds was now twelve 
rather than nine. 


3.2 Thesequence [zd] also developed into a continuant, [z] (seeIv.1, 
IV.2,1V.3), at about the middle of this period. The allophone [z] of the 
older sibilant phoneme /s/ combined with it, with the result that the two 
together produced a new phoneme, different from the older /s-z/ 
phoneme (restructuring and coalescence). So whereas the older situa- 
tion was: /s-z/ # /dz-zd/, it now became: /s/ # /z/. (The symbol # 
means “not equal to, different”.) In general an appreciable increase in 
continuants sounds can be observed. 


Table vit: Changes in the sibilants 


" i ee 
|s/ # [2] 


3.3 Ofthe remaining consonants, the nasals /m n/ (the latter with its 
two allophones [n], [n]) remained as before. The same was true of the 
liquids [I r], the only difference being that /r/ no longer had a voiceless 
allophone at the beginning of the word, i.e., it was pronounced voiced 
in all positions. The glottal sound [h] (see 1v .1,1V.2,1v.3) disappeared 
entirely from the language in about the second century ap (cf. Fig. 62). 

Parallel to the shortening of long vowels, double consonants, them- 
selves also subject to the tendency to create the Consonant- Vowel syl- 
labic structure, became simple consonants. This process had already 
begun during the classical period (see 1v.1, 1v.3). But in the south- 
western dialects of Modern Greek (from Amorgos to Rhodes and 
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‘> 


Cyprus), double consonants are still 


‘a 


. mere Say mann = found today. 
DIV ISN SSOP PBS EDS ‘ ao as é 
S XM RRR Finally, there are indications of 
VY ae, 


ON 
AG 


the beginning of dissimilation of the 


CE 


voiceless consonants, in particular 
[st"] [sk] (or [s6] [sx], which became 
[st] and [sk] respectively. This change 


vac 


was completed in the Middle Ages. 
Thus the written and spoken forms 
<o8 oy> [s6] [sx] of Modern Greek, 
e.g., oxiCw ['sxizo] instead of oxitw 
[‘skizo] “to tear,’ are products of 
“orthographic pronunciation,” analo- 
gous to the <vd pB> mentioned 
above. 

Palatal consonants, such as those 
existing in Modern Greek, had not 
yet been created, except for the [j] 
already mentioned. 


3.4 Another result of the trend to- 
wards the creation of the Consonant- 
Vowel syllabic structure was that an 
initial unstressed vowel and, con- 
versely, a final /r/, began to be dropped. 
Consonant clusters in word-final posi- 
tion were also avoided. The first 
process was often aided by the exis- 


tence of the article (e.g., when a femi- 
nine noun began with an /i/ or a neuter 
with an /o/), while the second is related to the remodeling of the morpho- 
logical paradigm (see Iv.7). 

It has already been mentioned that certain developments are attested 
earlier in other ancient Greek dialects than they are in Attic. Three 
examples may be given. First, the glottal consonant [h] had disap- 
peared in Ionia already before the classical period. Second, from the 
manner of writing after the introduction of the Attic alphabet we may 
conclude that in the Boeotian dialect at least one of the three voiced 
stops, [b], had changed into the continuant [v] even during the classi- 
cal period (see 111.8). 
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The third example comes from literature. In his comedy 
Thesmophoriazousae, in order to produce a comic effect Aristophanes 
presents the Spartans as swearing an oath: vai tw ow “by the two gods” 
(.e., the Dioscouroi, who enjoyed a special cult in Sparta). In the Attic 
dialect this phrase would have been vi tw Oew. By writing <o> instead 
of <0>, he indicates that in the Doric dialect of Sparta an aspirated stop 
(t"] was no longer pronounced, but had evolved to a continuant, in all 


probability [6] (see 111.7). 


Verse 


Asanexample, the first two lines of the Odyssey (dactylic hexameter) are 
given with an approximation of their pronunciation in phonetic 
transcription: (1) soon after the beginning of the classical period (see 
IV .3); (2) at the beginning of the Hellenistic period; (3) near the end of 
the Hellenistic period. 


KVOOG LOL EVVETE, LOTOA, TOAVTEOTOV, Oc [AAG TOAAG 
ThayyOn. Exet TQoins leQov MToALEBQOV ETEQOEV 


Tell me, o muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


(1) At the beginning or near the middle of the classical penod: 


[andra mo’ énnepe mé:sa pol¥tropon hés mila poll 
plank"t"e: epé' trd‘e:s hierén ptoliet"ron épersen] 


The “heavy” syllables are indicated in bold. It is evident “heavy” and 
accented syllables do not necessarily coincide. A syllable with a long 
vowel or diphthong may be “heavy”: [trd'e:s], but also one with a short 
vowel, on condition it be closed, i.e., ending in a consonant (“long by 
position”): [4n.dra] [én.nepe]. 


(2) At the beginning of the Hellenistic period: 


[andra my: énnepe ma:sa polftropon hés mila pollé 
plank"t"e: epé: tress hierén ptoliet*ron épersen] 


(3) Near the end of the Hellenistic period: 


[andra my énnepe musa polytropon 6s mila pola 
planx6i epf tryis ierén ptolfe@ron épersen] 
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Figure 62 (opposite) 

“Mosaic of the Celebration of 
the Mysteries” in modern 
Trier, Germany. It is on the 
floor of a late Roman palace 
(fourth century ap). It 
represents the mythological 
birth of Helen and her 
brothers the Dioscouroi amid 
the ashes of the sacrifice 
taking place on the altar. 
Those depicted are 
Agamemnon, Leda (written 
Lyda), followers, servants, and 
dancers, some with Greek and 
others with Latin names, but 
all the names are written in 
Latin. The name of the 
Homeric Helen had long 
since entered Latin with the 
ancient Greek pronunciation 
and was thus written 
HELENA in Latin. Here, the 
initial letter, H, has been 
wrongly written <A> 
(AELENA), perhaps because 
the [h] was no longer 
pronounced and 
consequently the letter <H> 
no longer had any significance 
for the artist of the mosaic. By 
coincidence, one of the 
dancers has the “same” name, 
but since she is a 
contemporary person, her 
name is written ELENI, 1.e., 
as it was pronounced in the 
Greek of the time. 


7 Morphology: From Classical Greek to 
the Koine 


G.C. PAPANASTASSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W.J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


The restructuring of the morphological system which is observable 
during the transition from the classical Attic dialect to the Hellenistic 
Koine is due to “internal” and “external” factors, as was noted in Iv.6 
concerning the development of pronunciation dunng the same period 
of time. The tendency of Classical Greek (and, indeed, of other Indo- 
European languages) to become more analytical is clearly due to its 
exceptionally high level of syncretism which constituted an “internal” 
feature of the system. From as early as the period when it was develop- 
ing from Indo-European, Classical Greek proved to be exceptionally 
conservative as regards this point. A similar measure of conservatism 
can be observed during the evolution from the classical period to the 
Hellenistic and, thereafter, to this day. Greek has never reached the 
degree of analyticity of a language such as English, for example, even 
though, throughout the course of its development - and especially in 
the period under examination - this tendency has been on the increase. 
The most significant “external” factor is both the creation of new com- 
munication needs in a region which had expanded because of the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great and now covered the southern Balkans, 
north Africa, and western Asia, and also the use of Hellenistic Greek by 
the populations in these areas who had initially spoken other languages 
(see IV.10, V). 

The most important works which deal with the morphology of the 
Koine are the grammars of Blass and Debrunner (1990) and (especially 
for the papyri) those of Gignac (1981) and Palmer (1946). For the 
morphology of the Greek of the Old Testament we would mention 
Thackeray’s grammar (1909) and for that of the New Testament those 
by Moulton and Howard (1938), Radermacher (1925) and Robertson 


(1919). 
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The clear distinction between the noun and verb inflection systems 
continued, in this period, too, to be a basic characteristic of the 
grammar, as, indeed, it does to this day. 


1 The noun inflection system 


The basic lines along which the noun inflection system developed 
during the Hellenistic period were: the complete abandonment of the 
dual number; the restriction of the use of the dative and, thereafter, its 
abandonment; the gradual shift of the athematic nouns (substantives 
and adjectives) into the thematic declension; and the change of gram- 
matical gender in certain nouns. All of these factors resulted in the crea- 
tion of more analytical structures in order to meet the same 
morpho-syntactic needs and the reduction of inflectional suffixes 
marking the same morpho-syntactic relationships. 

The use of the dual number had been significantly restricted even in 
the classical period, and was completely replaced by the plural already 
in the late fourth century Bc (Jannaris [1897] 1968, 101; Meillet 1955, 
273-4). The phenomenon may be observed not only in Greek but also 
in the other Indo-European languages. . 

The restriction of the use of the dative and its replacement by the 
other cases, either in prepositional or non-prepositional form, can be 
attributed to the tendency of the language to become more analytical in 
the period under examination. Examples of the use of the dative are still 
quite plentiful in the language of the New Testament (see 1v.11) and in 
the papyri of the Hellenistic and Roman periods (Gignac 1981). The 
dative denoting the indirect object, had, however, begun to be replaced 
by the prepositional phrase eis + accusative or by genitive (see also 
1v.8). The dative denoting instrument or means was also replaced in 
about the fourth century AD by the prepositional phrase eta + geni- 
tive (later the accusative; Humbert 1930). 

The most significant changes that occurred at this time, however, 
and for which we have a host of evidence from the Egyptian papyri, 
concem the restructuring of the inflectional morphology of the noun 
through the restriction of the large number of equivalent morphemes 
which declensions exhibited during the classical period. The shift of 
the nouns of one declension into another is called remodeling, and was 
achieved through a variety of means in the period under examination. 

Starting with the declension of masculines in -ac, we note that the 
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genitive in -ov began to give way to that in -a. Both forms are encoun- 
tered in the papyri over along period of time: gen. tot oxgifou (< Lat. 
scriba “scribe”) at the end of the fourth century AD, tot Aivetov (ap 
539), but tot Mauxfjva (as early as aD 15), tov “Awvvta (AD 23), too 
oxeeifa (AD 292). The same was true of the masculine nouns in -y¢: 
gen. tov andr (first century aD). The accusative also exhibits par- 
allel forms in -av, -1v, but also -a, -1: tov xoAnjya (fourth century ap), 
tov ‘Eouij (fifth century aD) tov “Egui (sixth century AD). 

The declension of masculines in -oc and neuters in -ov was retained 
without significant changes during this period. The most important 
change concerned the nouns in -tos/-.ov which tended to develop into 
-ic/-.v. In the first century aD, the nominative xteic < xVeLOG, acc. xteuw 
< xtglov made its appearance, and this would lead to its remodeling 
into nouns in -7¢. This development is particularly noticeable in per- 
sonal names: 6 ’Avtwvic (AD gg), 6 ’AmoAtwGgic (AD 100), acc. tov 
"Anoddwaeuv (beginning of the second century aD), 6 Atoviots (first 
century AD), acc. tov Atoviow (second/third century aD) and tov 
Avoviot (AD 114). Among neuters in -tov, the evolution into -w was of 
particular importance for the later periods: 10 Geyvetw (AD 32), tO 
dowagw (AD 45). The category of neuters in -tin modern Greek is by and 
large based on this development. 

Feminines in -o¢ also exhibit forms in the masculine gender at this 
period, which is indicative of the tendency of the language to restrict 
the declension in -o¢ to masculine nouns alone: thy yuwov, but also tov 
yupov (second century AD), tHyv xPwtdov, but also xiBotov 
xuTagicoiwov (AD 55), tv xomeov, but tot xdmgou (second century 
AD), tij¢ NhivOov, but tovs tAivOouc (beginning of the third century AD). 
In Modern Greek, and especially in modern Greek dialects, quite a 
number of masculines in -o¢ survive which come from the remodeling 
of feminines (e.g., 0 yuwoc). This development is indicative of a more 
general tendency to correlate grammatical gender and suffixes. This sit- 
uation has been overturned in Standard Modern Greek because of the 
influx of feminines in -oc of literary origin. 

In the athematic declension during this period, many important 
changes appeared which would progressively lead to the full incorpo- 
ration of the nouns into the thematic declension. The remodeling of the 
athematic formations of Classical Attic was to take place primarily on 
the basis of the accusative case of the singular. In particular, in this 
period there is a clear trend for athematic masculine and feminine 
nouns to form their accusative singular in -av instead of -a, with the 
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addition of an -v under the influence of nouns in the thematic declen- 
sion ending in -ac (fem. -a). This trend was also reinforced by the exis- 
tence of certain athematic nouns where the -v was regular: tiv moAw. 
The accusative in -av appears frequently in papyri and inscriptions 
from the time of the Ptolemies (Gignac 1981, 46; cf. also Palmer 1980, 
179) and in increasing numbers during the Roman period. The exam- 
ples which follow are charactenstic: acc. tiv atyav “goat” (8 BC), tHV 
weoidav “portion” (AD 10), tyv yuvaixav “woman” (AD 47), tov LatéQav 
“father” (first century AD), tov dvégav “man” (first century AD). The 
identical form of the accusative of athematic nouns and that of the accu- 
sative of the thematic nouns in -as would lead to the formation of a new 
nominative, in -ac for the masculine and -a for the feminine, and gen- 
erally to the coming together of the two declensions: taics pytégats 
(third/fourth centuries aD), ei untéoa (instead of 7 untéoa). We may add 
that in this period the accusative plural in -ec instead of -ac is quite 
common, under the influence of the nominative (Gignac 1981, 46-7; cf. 
also Palmer 1980, 180): tovc d€xa otatijges “ten staters” (first century 
AD), tag yuvatxec “women, acc. pl.” (second century aD). 

Apart from the accusative, the nominative singular was also used as 
a basis for the remodeling of athematic nouns. This was where mascu- 
line nouns in -wv crossed over into the declension in -oc. This remod- 
eling was to take place essentially in Medieval Greek: 6 yégwv > 0 yégos 
“old man,” 6 yaouv > 0 yavos “Charon.” 

The phonetic changes which occurred at this time also played a role 
in the evolution of the morphological system. Thus, the identical pro- 
nunciation of <y> and <.> as [1], which was established by the end of 
the Hellenistic period (Lejeune 1972, 237), was the major factor in the 
remodeling of feminine nouns in -tc into the declension in -y. The 
appearance, from as early as the first century AD, of the spelling -nv for 
the accusative of nouns in -tg demonstrates precisely this development: 
tv miotnv “faith.” This development, too, has been influenced 
adversely by the literary language (katharevousa) in Modern Greek, 
however. Despite the existence today of many feminine nouns in -y 
which derive from feminines in -tc and have been completely absorbed 
into the modern Greek declension in -n (gen.-n¢, pl. -es: 1 YON, OL XAOES 
“grace, favour”), a significant number of words are formed with their 
plural in -etc, on the model of the ancient declension: ot oxéypets “the 
thoughts.” 

A very important role in the restructuring of the declension system 
of nouns at this time was also played by the formation of diminutives. 
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As has been noted elsewhere (1v.12), diminutives in -tov had begun to 
lose their diminutive meaning from as early as the classical period and 
came to be regarded semantically as the same as the words from which 
they derived. There thus appeared pairs of words semantically equiva- 
lent, of which one was the ancient noun (thematic or athematic, mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter) and the other the diminutive (thematic, 
neuter) (e.g., taics — movdiov “child,” Gdrag - ardtiov “salt,” dcpordts - 
Sapcduov “young cow, heifer”). The fact that the inflectional morphol- 
ogy of the diminutive was particularly regular gradually led to its 
increasing use, to the detriment of the semantically equivalent original 
word, which quite frequently disappeared altogether, either at the end 
of this period or in the years following. In nouns of the athematic 
declension, in particular, the onginal word either disappeared or 
underwent remodeling in the way descnbed above. Indeed it some- 
times happens that Modern Greek (or its dialects) presents the phe- 
nomenon of the survival of a word in both the diminutive and the 
remodeled form, based on the accusative: ayeAdda < Hellenistic 
ayehac; (a)yehads < *dyedddvov, dim. of dyehas “cow.” In the same way, 
in nouns of the thematic declension, both the diminutive and the orig- 
inal often survive: adeo@ds < Ancient &deiqds “brother”; adéoeqr < 
Hellenistic &5é\quov, dim. of Ancient &de\@os. 

In bref, then, we might say that, in the period under examination, 
the conditions were created which were to lead to the total disappear- 
ance of the athematic declension, and that this occurred either through 
remodeling or the use of diminutives. The more general trend, there- 
fore, was to normalize the inflectional system, and this was achieved 
through the restriction of equivalent variants. 

In adjectives, the inflectional morphology followed that of the 
nouns. In other words, the trend towards normalization dominated 
here, too, with the same consequences as regards the restriction of 
equivalent endings. Adjectives in -6c, -1), -ov did not undergo significant 
changes beyond the more general ones which had to do with the disap- 
pearance of the dual and the restriction of the dative. They served, 
indeed, as models for the remodeling of other adjectives. Thus, certain 
adjectives in -6c, -d, -dv exhibit types in -1 for the feminine in the first 
centuries AD: acc. wxorjv “small” (fifth century aD), gen. wixeris (sixth 
century AD). In contracted adjectives, such changes appeared earlier: 
fem. nom. deyvoei “silver” (second century aD), acc. nog@vertly 
“purple” (aD 122). Their influence extended also to adjectives of the 
athematic declension: tot dE¢0u Seduov “the express post” (AD 346), 
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(instead of d&€0¢), tov/tHv aopadijy “safe, certain” (AD 16, instead of 
gopaht, with the introduction of -v under the influence of tov xahov, 
ui xaAny), ete. Certain ancient adjectives in -1c, -1\¢, -é¢ and -wv, -wv, 
-ov already exhibit parallel types in -oc even in the Hellenistic period: 
dpavos < davis “unseen, secret,” GBagos < aBagrs “not tempered,” 
&ooapos < GQQagns “without sutures”; doynuwos < doyrjwv “missha- 
pen, ugly,” Gudyvwpog < dpoyvapov “of one mind, like-minded.” 
These forms would eventually become predominant. They were 
remodelings created according to the model of the adjectives in -ds, -%, 


-Ov/-06, -N), -OV. 


2 The verb inflection system 


In the inflection system of the verb, as in the nominal system, condi- 
tions were created dunng this period which would lead to its further 
development. The general trends were towards the disappearance of 
the athematic conjugation, the restructuring of the inflectional suffixes, 
particularly those expressing the past tenses, the restriction of the use 
of the optative and the infinitive - which would result in their disap- 
pearance — and, of course, the loss of the dual number. Also important 
were the changes which occurred in the way of forming the tense stems. 

The disappearance of the athematic conjugation was one of the basic 
characteristics of the Hellenistic period and would be completed in the 
years which followed. Many of the verbs of the athematic conjugation 
exhibited parallel forms in -w even in antiquity: duvupt but also 6uviw 
“to swear an oath,” deixvupt but also detxviw “to show.” In the 
Hellenistic period, the parallel appearance of forms in -w would 
become more general and would eventually predominate. In the 
papyri, the thematic forms of éduviw are more frequent than the athe- 
matic of duvupt (Gignac 1981, 375-7): Ouvbw (30 BC), Ouvbopev (AD 24) 
but also Suvupt (AD 426), émouvupt (sixth century AD). Similar to this is 
the case of diSwpn “to give,” some thematic forms of which are already 
attested in antiquity (see Gignac 1981, 382-4): didw (first century AD), 
ode (third century aD) but also SSdaot (AD 263). The tendency for 
the athematic conjugation to disappear also led to the replacement of 
certain verbs in -y by semantically equivalent ones in -w. Characteristic 
of this is the case of 6uvow/duvupt: the form duvow, already ancient, is 
the only one which occurs in the New Testament, if we except the 
infinitive guvivou (Bauer 1979, 565), and it was in use throughout the 
Hellenistic period. In the Middle Ages, the form 6udvw appeared, 
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formed by remodeling on the basis of the synoptic stem of 6yviw, and 
has been retained to this day. At the same time, however, OoxiCw has 
been inherited from the ancient language and is much the more 
common in Modern Greek. 

The greatest changes at this period occurred in the aorist and imper- 
fect and these were to lead to the creation of a unified system of 
inflectional suffixes for both tenses (Debrunner and Scherer 1983, 
138-9). An important role in this unification was played by the exis- 
tence of the second thematic aorist, which had had imperfect suffixes 
even in ancient times: éhaBov (like éAvov) in contrast to the sigmatic 
aorist €hvoa. Thus, the sufhx -a of the first person singular in the sig- 
matic aorists became general also among the thematic aorists (é\aBa, 
first century AD; 7\9a, third century aD) and extended to the imperfect 
as well: ciya (AD 298), ijwehda (second century aD). In the second 
person singular of both tenses, the -e¢ suffix of the imperfect and the 
thematic aorist was generalized: éygawes (AD 254). In the plural, it was 
the -cpe(v), -ate, -av sufhxes of the sigmatic aorist which were general- 
ized: first person aorist éhaBapev (AD 179), TAOauev (second century 
AD), imperfect énotiCapev (second century aD); third person aorist 
éhaBav (third century aD), imperfect é\eyav (AD 117). 

In the past tenses another phenomenon of special importance for the 
development of the language made its appearance: the frequent omis- 
sion of the augment. This was first exhibited in compound verbs made 
up of a verb + preposition (Siayeawev, AD 91) and later in uncom- 
pounded ones (xAjewoev, AD 308). In the period which followed it was 
to take a more systematic shape, so that today, in Modern Greek, it is 
the rule for instances of unstressed augment. Reduplication of the 
perfect was also often omitted or replaced by the augment: yeapévos 
(AD 13 instead of yeyooppevov), éAjowxa. (fourth century AD, instead 
of mexAjowxa). 

Of the four moods of Classical Greek, there were now only three: the 
optative was losing ground continuously and would disappear entirely 
in the sixth century ap (Debrunner and Sherer 1983, 150-7; see also 
1v.8). On the other hand, the identical pronunciation of <e. > and <)> 
in the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6) resulted in certain forms of the 
present indicative and subjunctive falling together phonetically, e.g., 
second person singular indicative Aveic, third person singular 
hvet/second person singular subjunctive Avys, third person singular 
vq. This contributed to the more general coming together of the forms 
of the present subjunctive and indicative, and the subjunctive aorist 
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with the future indicative (Gignac 1981, 358-9): éav ovv O€Aeuc (third 
century AD), Nav xardc mocdEet (AD 296), iva aveABotor (AD 255). 

The infinitive also disappeared, to be replaced in syntax by subordi- 
nate clauses with iva + subjunctive or 6tt + indicative (see 1v.8,1V.5). 
In Modern Greek, only a few articular infinitives survive as nouns: to 
got < Ancient Greek infinitive to gayetv “to eat,” as well as the aorist 
infinitive, though only in the formation of periphrastic tenses. 

Remodeling of the verb stem is common in the verbal system, too, 
mainly in the present stem (Gignac 1981, 271-319; cf. also Palmer 1946, 
122-49). This creation of a new present tense by analogy was usually 
based on the synoptic verb stem, which is encountered in the aorist. 
Thus, by analogy with other verbs in -cCw, there was formed in the 
Hellenistic period the present tense ttwaCw, which replaced the classi- 
cal form twwacow “to shake,” based on the synoptic (1.e., aorist) stem 
ttvaE- (common to the inflection of verbs in -Cw and -aoow). Changes 
may also be frequently observed in the stem of the aorist. The main one 
concerns the extension of the sigmatic aorist into verbs with a thematic 
or athematic aonist, a process which had begun even as early as the clas- 
sical period. Thus, the aorist €Aevpa “to leave,” which had already made 
its appearance in Classical Attic, continued to gain ground over éhixov, 
Taetynoa “to fail, go wrong” overcame tpagtov, épiwoa “to live,” 
€Biwv, and so on. In the perfect (see also Chantraine 1927), the appear- 
ance of periphrastic forms heralds the disappearance of the single 
word-forms and their replacement in Modern Greek by periphrasis: 
Hunv evdeduuevos “I was dressed” (AD 50). 


3 Conclusion 


The complexity of the inflections of Classical Greek (see 1v.4) with 
their variety of equivalent morphemes, their complicated organization 
into categories in accordance with the nouns or verbs in which they 
appeared and, in general, the highly synthetic character of the language 
resulted in significant changes, which led to a simpler language system 
in the Hellenistic period and, thereafter, to the more analytical structure 
which characterizes Modern Greek. 
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8 Syntax: From Classical Greek to the 
Koine 


G. HORROCKS 


Introduction 


During the course of the fifth century Bc, as Athens developed first into 
a leading military power and then the major center of artistic and intel- 
lectual endeavor in the Greek world (see 11.20), written vanities of the 
local Attic dialect evolved not only as an official language for the admin- 
istration of the empire but also as a literary vehicle for the expression of 
classical Greek culture (see v11.4). The development of the latter took 
place under the impact of established Ionic models, and before long 
many of the innovations had begun to infiltrate even the conservative 
diction of officialdom. Furthermore, since the bulk of the Athenian 
empire was Ionic speaking, and there were considerable movements of 
population associated with the imposition of Athenian rule, the two 
dialects began to merge quite rapidly. By the fourth century, the 
expanded, non-parochial form of Attic that resulted from these pro- 
cesses, often known as Great Attic, had come to be used as the standard 
language of literary prose throughout the Greek world, while the 
administrative variety was increasingly adopted for practical purposes 
both by the Greeks themselves when they were dealing collectively with 
foreign powers, and by foreigners for the purpose of conducting busi- 
ness with Greeks. 

But as the power and prestige of Athens began to wane, the crucial 
development was the adoption of Attic as an official language by the 
Macedonian court, anxious to associate itself with high Hellenic 
culture and to employ a prestigious written variety commensurate with 
its imperial ambitions. When Greek language and civilization were 
carried by the conquests of Alexander the Great throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia as far as the borders of India (see 11.23), it was 
therefore the contemporary form of Great Attic that was used by the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracy for administrative purposes (which 
thereby became the “common” dialect, or Koine, of the Hellenistic 
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world), while classical literature, much of it composed in a more belle- 
tristic Attic, formed the unifying centerpiece of the education system 
(see VIII-1). 

In the old Greek world, the advent of Macedonian rule led to the 
radical downgrading of what had once been autonomous national 
governments, and the local dialects of the classical period began their 
long process of decline (see 111.10) as the privileged classes, already 
schooled in the literary tradition based on classical texts, increasingly 
adopted the koine for business purposes too. Thus, despite particular 
resistance in Doric speaking areas (see 111.10), and periodic dialect revi- 
vals in certain other regions (see II1.7, 111.10, 111.11), the Koine had 
already become the standard form of wnitten, and increasingly spoken, 
Greek for the middle and upper classes by the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Evidence for the gradual spread of the Koine down through 
Greek society is amply provided by the large numbers of “dialect” 
inscriptions (increasingly set up for purely local purposes) which show 
ever greater levels of interference as we pass steadily from local dialect 
influenced by the Koine to local forms of the Koine with dialect residues. 

In the new Hellenistic world too, the koine was inevitably dominant: 
the mixed population of the mainly impoverished colonists in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms had abandoned their uprooted local dialects 
within a generation in favor of forms of speech that approximated to the 
Koine of the ruling class, while the indigenous populations inevitably 
learned the most prestigious variety of Greek (with varying levels of 
competence) as they sought advancement through employment in the 
army or royal bureaucracies (see V). 

By the time the Romans (see 11.24) came to dominate the Greek 
speaking world, therefore, the central role of literary Attic in the greatly 
admired ancient Hellenic culture quickly led to a situation in which 
their aristocracy routinely learned to read and write it, while the spoken 
and written Koine in its higher registers was so well established as the 
international business language of the East that Roman officials them- 
selves were for the most part content to employ it for their own pur- 
Poses (see V.10, V.11, V1.3, V1.4). By the early Byzantine period, Greek 
was in practice the sole official language of the eastern empire, routinely 
spoken and written by the educated classes, and widely used as a 
second language by the multi-ethnic population of Constantinople and 
its provinces. 

The origins of the diglossia which so plagued the first century and a 
half of modern Greek independence are to be found in the Roman 
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period, as the literary form of Attic, inculcated in school through the 
close study of a canon of classical texts and reinforced by the Atticist 
school (a movement which found its natural home in the context of the 
rampant Greek nationalism of the Second Sophistic; see v111.3), 
became increasingly “fixed” as the unchanging expression of classical 
Hellenism, while the written Koine, used primarily for technical and 
official composition, developed steadily in a process of continuous 
compromise with the more natural evolution of the spoken language. 

We should not, however, imagine that the Koine was a single variety. 
Rather we should see the relatively uniform “high” wntten and spoken 
forms used by the upper classes, which interacted naturally with liter- 
ary Attic (see V1I.A), as forming the apex of a pyramid, beneath which 
were subsumed the many different spoken (and sometimes written) 
varieties that inevitably developed in the lower levels of society among 
Greeks and speakers of local dialects and languages other than Greek 
in the vast territories of the eastern Roman empire (see also Iv.9). 
Much of this heterogeneity can be detected, even at the phonological 
level thanks to orthographic errors, through a careful study of the 
written documents of the moderately and poorly educated in the 
different parts of the Greek speaking world. In general, however, it is 
possible to distinguish purely parochial developments from those char- 
acteristic of the language as a whole, and to see that many changes 
which began quite early in popular forms of Greek in “old” Greece 
emerged rather later in the Koine of the Hellenistic kingdoms, based as 
this was on the more conservative language of the Greco-Macedonian 
ruling class. 

In the remainder of this chapter, therefore, we shall examine the 
“common” syntactic developments characteristic of the Greek of com- 
petent speakers of average education in the eastern Mediterranean 
during the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods. 


The major syntactic developments 


1 General 


The most striking syntactic characteristics of Classical Greek, even in its 
more “colloquial” manifestations (e.g., the conversational parts of 
Platonic dialogues or Aristophanic comedy; see VII. 4.5) are its freedom 
of word order, and the complexity of its subordination patterns, involv- 
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ing the use of participles, infinitives, and the interplay of indicative, sub- 
junctive, and optative verb forms (see Iv.5). By contrast, the Koine in its 
more practical varieties reveals a much more “modern” word order (with 
Verb-Subject-Object and Subject-Verb-Object) predominating over 
verb-final structures), and a considerable reduction in the range of sen- 
tential complementation in favor of modern-style structures with finite 
verbs (indicative and subjunctive only). 

Other major changes include the demise of the classical future and 
the advent of alternative forms for expressing futurity, the collapse of the 
distinction between perfect and aonst, and the progressive substitution 
of prepositional expressions, or of bare accusative and genitive forms, 
for the classical dative in its various functions. Many of these develop- 
ments were in part motivated by the damaging effects of sound change 
and resultant paradigm leveling, though an examination of the details 
exceeds the scope of this chapter. We may note in passing, however, the 
way in which the shift in pronunciation of [e:], [e:] and [e:1] (et, n and 
y), to [1], along with the loss of vowel-length distinctions (specifically 
between o and w), fatally undermined the contrast between both the 
present indicative and the present subjunctive and the future indicative 
and the aorist subjunctive (see Iv.6), while the loss of the final element 
of the old “long” diphthongs [a:1], [e:t], [9:1] (a, 4, @) in conjunction 
with the growing weakness of final -v, led to widespread confusion 
between dative and accusative singular forms in many paradigms. 

The most important of these changes may now be considered in 
turn. 


2 The shift towards VSO order and the role of clitic pronouns 


The reasons for the standardization of this order are complex, but seem 
to have been connected with problems presented by clitic pronouns. 
Originally these typically collocated with sentence connectives in 
“second position” in a sentence: 


(1) év dé of yodvm gAdooow. . .  yuvi abty tinter. .. 


and in a shorter time . . . his wife bore him a child . . . (Herodotus 
6.63.2, trans. A. D. Godley) 


But the frequently wide separation of such pronouns from their natural 
“governors” soon led to a tendency for them to appear immediately 
after the relevant verbal head: 
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(2) MUEETOL SE TAEHXOAOVBOVV LOL OUVEXETS 


For I was being plagued with constant fevers (Demosthenes, Against 
Conon 11, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


As we move into the Hellenistic period, however, the tension between 
these two options began to be resolved by placing the verb initially 
before clitic pronouns in second position, thus combining the tradi- 
tional distribution of the latter, as in (1), with the semantically transpar- 
ent head-complement order seen in (2). The result was an increasingly 
standard V(erb) + clitic + S(ubject) + O(byject) order, with VSO then 
becoming routine even in the absence of a motivating clitic. 

This distribution was naturally disrupted when a clausal constituent 
was preposed as an emphatic/contrastive “focus” (giving S + [clitic] + 
V + O order in the case of a focalized subject), or when a complemen- 
tizer or sentential “operator” (expressing negation, interrogation, or 
modality over the clause as a whole) occupied the initial slot. In 
these cases we find instead the order C(omplementizer)/F(ocus)/ 
Op(erator) + clitic + V,1.e., with V as near to initial position as pos- 
sible, but still adjacent to its dependent pronoun, and all other constit- 
uents following. 

Verb-final thus ceased to be a “natural” order in popular Greek, and 
typically arose only when an object was preposed for emphasis, as in 
the modern language. This dual distribution of clitics (i.e., V-cl in most 
cases, cl-V in the presence of initial C/F/Op) continued into spoken 
Medieval Greek, and even into some modern dialects (e.g., Cypriot), 
though in Standard Modern Greek the order clitic-verb has now been 
generalized except in the case of imperatives and gerunds, which them- 
selves appear to occupy initial position. 

Consider the following sentence from an early Ptolemaic will (P. 
Eleph. 2.11.10-11, dated 284 Bc): 


(3) éav &€ w éanogdvta ... Avcovicotog 7 Kaddiota C@vtec, toepétwoav 
GAUTOUE OL VIEIG MAVTES. . . 


and if for some reason they find themselves without resources . . . let 
Dionysius and Callista be fed by all their sons . . . (Trans. W. J. Lille 
from Modern Greek) 


In the subordinate clause there is the conditional conjunction in 
initial position, setting up a timeless/generic proposition, and control- 
ling the subjunctive mood of the following verb; since initial position 1s 
filled by an operator, the clitic pronoun appears second and the verb 
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follows immediately, with subject and other elements in its train. With 
respect to the main clause, recall that the classical third person ana- 
phoric pronouns avtov etc. (the source of Mod. Gk. tov etc.) already 
functioned as clitics, despite their written accent, in that they never 
occur sentence-initially. Since there is here no complementizer, focus, 
or operator, the verb naturally comes first, with its dependent clitic fol- 
lowing immediately in second position, and the subject appearing last. 
The routine character of SVO (i.e., with a non-emphatic subject) is 
a much later development, associated with the reinterpretation of pre- 
posed nominative “topics” as simple subjects; it is significant that in 
popular Medieval Greek such subjects are still routinely associated 
with V-cl order, and so clearly still stand outside the clause proper. 


3 Subordination 


The most important developments in this central syntactic domain 
involved a marked reduction in the use of infinitival and participial con- 
structions, and the complete abandonment of the optative (see also 
IV.5). 

The accusative + infinitive, formerly used, when the subjects of 
main and subordinate clauses where distinct, to complement verbs of 
“thought” and “belief” and to express potential outcomes after imper- 
sonal modals and control verbs of “wanting” and “expecting,” was 
widely replaced, in the first case by finite clauses with an indicative verb 
after 6t1, in the second by clauses containing a subjunctive verb intro- 
duced by iva or éwg (the latter representing a natural extension of the 
original purposive use). In both these established constructions, the 
old rule allowing the use of the optative in past-time contexts, an espe- 
cially “opaque” convention in the former type (see below and 1v.5), 
was abandoned. The following example, containing émwc + subjunc- 
tive after aorist Z50Eev, is taken from a decree of the Roman senate con- 
cerning Thisbe in Boeotia dated 170 Bc (SIG 11, 646, V.10-11): 


(4) negi tovtov tot Modayuatos ovtws *S0Eev, 6awo Kowtocg Maivioc 
OTQATNYOS, TOV Ex Tig OVVXANTOU NEvtE aTOTaEY.. . 


on this matter the following decision was taken: general Quintus 
Maenius was to detail five members of the senate . . . (Trans. W. J. Lillie 
from Modern Greek) 


It is important, however, to note that “bare” infinitival complements 
(1.e., lacking an overt subject) remained absolutely regular with both 
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modal and control verbs throughout antiquity and well into the 
Byzantine period, whenever the subjects of main and subordinate 
clauses were identical. In such cases, the final elimination of the 
infinitive in favor of finite constructions with iva. (later va) belongs to 
the later Middle Ages in the core Greek speaking areas, though 
infinitives survived even longer in the eastern and western peripheries. 
By contrast, the substantivized infinitive, with or without an accusa- 
tive subject and regularly governed by a preposition to impart a deter- 
minate sense, flourished as never before. It also came to be employed 
loosely without a preposition as an exegetical adjunct and even as a 
complement after control verbs in rivalry with the 6mwc + subjunctive 
construction, quickly becoming a stock feature of the koine with a range 
of usage that went well beyond that of classical writers. By way of illus- 
tration, consider the following extract from a letter of King Attalus II of 
Pergamum (Dittenberger 1903, 1, 315, 1V S. 486), dated 159 Bc: 


(5) d&modeEduevoc obv thv TaQd God aigeot Oic TO Oewoetv Eu Navti XAIOdI GE 
MQCOvUOV OVTa HOOG Ta HUETEQa MOaGyLatTa xa AVTOS TOVTWL GEO 
Evoutov avayxatov cidévar O€ XEXOLVOAOYTMLEVOS ELONXA AvayyedneELv. 


Having accepted your proposal then, since I consider that at all times 
& pted your prop , 

you have been diligent in our affairs, I also announced to him what I 
judged necessary for you to know and told him to communicate it to you. 


(Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


A writer of Classical Greek would perhaps have used the participle 
Bewowv, agreeing with the subject of the sentence and preceded by the 
particle wc, but here we have a complex verbal noun analogous in func- 
tion to an English gerund (cf. because of considering . . .). This neat 
construction avoided the need for agreement and allowed subjects to 
be included as necessary, while the infinitive itself readily tolerated all 
the complement and modificational structures of a finite verb. It was 
presumably the sheer convenience of having a form of subordinate 
clause that could be used freely after prepositions which led to the dra- 
matic growth in its popularity, since its capacity to turn a complex prop- 
osition into an inflectable nominal was invaluable not only in legal and 
administrative contexts but also in philosophical and technical dis- 
course (see VII.B.6) 

In later Roman times, the widespread replacement of participial 
adjuncts (so characteristic of classical writing) by more explicit articu- 
lar infinitivals or functionally equivalent finite clauses was partly a 
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product of the general weakening of the third declension (to which all 
active and aorist passive participles belonged). This process was 
directly reflected in the tendency seen in the most “popular” varieties 
for forms to be wrongly inflected and/or transferred to other declen- 
sions, but as control of the relevant inflectional paradigms declined, 
there was also a progressive restriction of such participles to subject- 
orientated and circumstantial functions (with the single ending -ovta, 
the basis for the modern gerund in -ovtac, gradually predominating). 
The following extract (P. Oxy. 1683) dates from the final years of the 
fourth century AD, and is addressed by one Probus to his “sister” 
Manatine: 


(6) mew Lev Tavtwv evbywpar TH xveiw Ge@ mEQi tis Dijg WAOKANQELAS StWs 
tuévovta GOi (1.€., 60). . . dMWAGBYs ta AQ’ Evod yodupata. 


First of all, I pray to the Lord God for-your general well-being, so that 
you may receive my letter in good health. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 


Here the participle tuevovta, employed as an indeclinable adjunct in 
place of the nominative feminine singular tytaivovoa, apparently 
reflects the author’s normal usage. 

As already noted, the optative disappeared quite quickly from non- 
belletristic writing except in the core function of expressing a wish. 
Thus in past-time indirect statements the alternative construction 
using the indicative (in a tense reflecting that of the direct speech being 
reported) quickly superseded the optative option which lacked any 
obvious semantic motivation. Simularly, the use of the optative in past- 
generic contexts (e.g., whenever X happened, e.g., dnote anootaiev. . .) 
was replaced by the semantically more transparent imperfect indica- 
tive, and since the optative was also used in purely hypothetical condi- 
tionals (e.g., ¢f (ever) X happened = were to happen,e.g., ei 5€ tg avteitor 
. .. &100Gvor dv) there was a parallel tendency for the imperfect indic- 
ative to assume a modal function, and to replace the optative in this role 
too. Eventually, the “bare” imperfect came to be used as an all-purpose 
modal, replacing even the classical constructions requiring the use of 
aorist or imperfect indicative with dv in main clauses (though the use 
of explicit modal auxiliaries like 60vayot was also common): 


(7) eita Zeya wy éxoinoa ..., duagtiav obx eiyooav 


If I had not performed works . . . they would not have sin (John 15.24, 
trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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In other types of adverbial subordinate clause (e.g., purposive, or 
after verbs of “fearing”) the choice between subjunctive and optative 
was once again a function of the time reference of the main verb, and 
since even in Classical Greek the use of the optative was optional in 
past-tense contexts in these cases, it quickly disappeared from the 
koine. The loss of the optative overall was therefore a near-automatic 
consequence of its fundamental lack of semantic motivation and func- 
tional distinctiveness in the range of constructions in which it had been 
traditionally employed. 


4 Other changes in the verb system 


It was noted above that sound change (see Iv .6) and paradigm leveling 
had progressively undermined the distinction between indicative and 
subjunctive forms in regular verbs. Where future indicatives and aorist 
subjunctives remained distinct (e.g. because of root allomorphy or sup- 
pletion), it was the aorist subjunctive which typically survived, in appar- 
ent conformity with the “regular” pattern where the same forms had both 
future and subjunctive functions, but with the latter occupying a far more 
central role in the system as a whole. Presents were therefore also used as 
imperfective subjunctives, while aorist subjunctives doubled as pertfec- 
tive future indicatives, a functional range which quickly led to the present 
forms being used widely as imperfective futures. 

The purely modal functions, however, were often formally re- 
marked as such, particularly in main clauses where the context did not 
always make the intended force apparent, by the use of the once “final” 
conjuction iva (later reduced to va), though progressively even this 
eventually assumed future readings (as often still in Medieval Greek): 


(8) Gd iva whnQWOF 6 AOyos. . . St “Epionodv ye Swoedv.” 


But the word should be fulfilled . . . that “they hated me without cause.” 
(John 15.25, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


At the same time, the expression of futurity was also sometimes for- 
mally renewed through the use of periphrases involving the auxiliaries 
uéhdw and, rather later, beginning perhaps in the second /third century 
AD, €xyw + infinitive. Both of these had, of course, existed in Classical 
Greek, the former denoting intention, the latter capability, but the 
semantically “bleached” use as simple futures was a later development 
(note that the widespread use of 6é\w in this role was a medieval 
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development). The imperfects of these forms then also provided a 
natural “conditional” (= would/would have) for use in hypothetical 
contexts, in competition with the “bare” imperfect in its modal func- 
tion (see above): 


(9) etyov S& xal TAs NUMV vatic xavoat ot PagPagor, ci ph VUE éxtOe 


the barbarians would have burned our ships had night not fallen 
(Malalas 128.5, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


The later medieval use of this modal expression even in the protases 
of hypothetical conditionals, where it could be reinterpreted as equiv- 
alent to English had (cf. of they had done X . . .) led eventually to its 
being used even as a real-time pluperfect, as in Modern Greek. 

Another major change, whose origins can perhaps be seen already 
in the usage of Menander, involved the gradual loss of semantic distinc- 
tiveness between the aorist and the perfect and the progressive elimina- 
tion of most perfect forms. The reasons were both functional and 
formal. The principal use of the classical perfect was to express the 
present and continuing relevance of a past action, but this could often 
readily be inferred in context, and even in the classical language the 
aorist was regularly used where English, for example, would prefer the 
perfect with have. In any case, the aorists of many common verbs 
already ended in -xa (cf. Z5wxa, 6yxa, etc.), and this quickly led to for- 
mally parallel perfects like éyvwxa and etenxa (for classical nienxa) 
being used as aorists in preference to the irregular éyvwv and eveov, 
which lacked the characteristic -a suffix. These functional and formal 
overlaps led to widespread confusion, so that the classical reduplica- 
tion of even regular perfect forms was soon widely replaced by an 
augment, with éxoinxa and éxoinoa increasingly used as free variants; 
even highly educated classicizing writers standardly used the “correct” 
perfect forms only as marked (high-style) equivalents of the aorist. 
There was therefore no truly distinct perfect in late antique and 
Medieval Greek, unless we count the use of civa + perfect passive par- 
ticiple to express a present state. The use of yw + perfect passive par- 
ticiple, after a very brief period of popularity in the literary Koine of the 
early Roman period, was only (re)introduced under Romance 
influence in the later Middle Ages, and the appearance of yw + aorist 
infinitive in this function (the standard modern formation) appears 
only after the corresponding pluperfect with eiya had already been long 
established. 
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5 The demise of the dative 


The dative was used in Classical Greek not only to mark the indirect 
object but also in a variety of adverbial functions, sometimes supported 
by prepositions, sometimes not. Thus time “at which” and “instrumen- 
tality,” for example, were marked by simple datives, while place “at 
which” ordinarily required the use of év or some other local preposi- 
tion. In the Koine, there was a marked tendency for such prepositional 
support to spread, and to become routine in all adverbial functions, so 
that the semantic burden was eventually transferred from the case 
ending to the preposition itself. In these circumstances, the accusative 
quickly began to encroach on the domain of both the dative and the 
genitive in prepositional constructions, soon becoming the unmarked 
“prepositional” case. In the specific case of local constructions this was 
a natural consequence of the dual interpretation of nAGe eis tHv nodW, 
for example, as either “s/he came to the city” (goal of movement) or 
“s/he arrived at the city” (location after movement). Before long, both 
év + dative and eic + accusative were being used in both allative and 
locative functions, though the pressure on the dative in its other func- 
tions led to the dominance of the latter and the eventual loss of the 
former in all but the highest, most Atticizing varieties. 

In its grammatical function of marking the indirect object, however, 
the dative was increasingly in competition with both the accusative and 
the genitive used without prepositional support. Since the indirect 
object expression is very frequently interpreted as denoting the recipi- 
ent of something at the end-point of a movement (e.g., after “give,” 
“send,” etc.), the basis for the overlap with the accusative is obvious 
enough. The process was again aided, as noted earlier, by the damag- 
ing effects of sound change (see 1v.6), which undermined the formal 
basis for the accusative/dative contrast in some paradigms. 

The case of the genitive, by contrast, is more complex. Consider first 
the examples in (10): 


(10) (a) ovtor & dxovto Goincatiov AaBOvtEs pov 


they left, taking my garment with them (Demosthenes, Agaznst 
Conon 9g, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


(b) co Haas ovv KapPavets pou Ta yodupata 


so at the time you receive my letter (P. Flor. 127; AD 256, trans. 
W. J. Lille from Modern Greek) 
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These illustrate very clearly the way in which a possessive genitive 
clitic, properly belonging to the possessed noun, could be attracted to 
the clitic position adjacent to the verb (cf. (2) above) which was typi- 
cally reserved for direct and indirect objects. When such pronouns 
began to appear routinely in the standard “second” position, with the 
verb immediately preceding or immediately following according to 
circumstances (see section 2), the “displaced” genitive could then very 
easily be reinterpreted as performing the same function as an “ethical” 
dative or dative cf “advantage/disadvantage,” a point of contact which 
quickly led to the assumption of all dative functions by genitive clitic 
pronouns, and then, through a natural extension, by genitive noun 
phrases generally. ‘The competition between accusative and genitive as 
a substitute for the dative continued into the Middle Ages, and was 
finally resolved, by region, in the early modern period. 

In the more popular varieties of Greek, confusion was already rife in 
Late Antiquity, though we may safely assume that the dative survived 
very much longer in educated speech, where the overriding influence of 
the written tradition would have prevailed. For the very real problems 
with the dative in this period we may consider the chaotic picture pro- 
vided by examples like P. Oxy. 1300, dating from the fifth century ab: 


(11) mQocayogetoai oe. . . xar tod GdeAGot Oéwvi xa Ti xvEia pov GdEAG7l 
. XaL TOV yAuxntatov pou adeAqiov ‘Heaeiv xa Novva ... xar 
PoiBau<p>wv... 


To address you. . .and my brother Theonas and my lady sister. . .and 
my sweetest siblings Heraein and Nonna... and Phoebammon. . . 


(Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


We should be careful, however, not to assume too readily that the 
Greek of poorly educated and possibly non-native speakers in Egypt was 
fully representative of the state of the popular spoken language in general. 
There are still occasional datives, for example, in some of the more scur- 
nlous acclamations of the Hippodrome factions in Constantinople 
dating from the sixth and seventh centuries (if the manuscripts can be 
trusted), though the dative had almost certainly disappeared fully from 
the vernacular of the masses by the eighth or ninth century. 


Criteria of stylistic “level” 


Since, as noted in the Introduction, the Koine cannot be seen asa single 
variety, it will be useful to append a brief list of diagnostic syntactic 
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features for distinguishing different levels of writing in the later Roman 


imperial period: 


1 Basic/non-literary 


(Low-level administration, personal documents of a practical nature, 
etc.): 


a. 


The widespread use of the pleonastic genitive article tot to 
strengthen infinitives. 


b. The use of genitive articular infinitives in a final sense. 


‘o) 


2 


. The frequent use of &6 to mark the agent in passive constructions. 
. The use of “final” tva to introduce consecutive clauses and con- 


versely, the use of the “consecutive” i¢/Wote + infinitive to intro- 
duce final clauses. 


. The use of iva after verbs of “commanding” etc. 


Parataxis involving finite (subjunctive) verb forms rather than an 
infinitive complement after verbs of “wishing” (though sometimes 
also with iva). 


. The use of the present indicative/aorist subjunctive or éyw with an 


aorist infinitive in place of the classical synthetic future. 


Official and screntific/technical 


(But also acceptable in unpretentious “literary” composition): 


a. 


Frequent use of tuvyydévw in the sense of “to be”; and of impersonal 
étuye + accusative and infinitive in place of the classical personal 
construction with a participle. 


. the use of 6t: after verbs of “thinking” (the classical usage is regularly 


an accusative and infinitive), and verbs of perception (for the classi- 
cal accusative and participle). 


. The use of quoted speech rather than a subordinate clause after 


verbs of “saying.” 


. A liking for the “impersonal” passive “it is said [that X],” etc. (where 


the classical language and higher styles generally have “s/he is said 
[to X],” etc.). 


. The use of articular infinitives governed by a “goal-denoting” prep- 


osition to express purpose, and more generally of “prepositional” 
infinitives functioning in the manner of gerunds. 
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The use of infinitives in indirect commands, especially active 
infinitives in a context where no agent is specified. 


. The use of the irregular verb @yut with an accusative and infinitive 


beside the regular A¢yw with Ot: + finite verb. 


3 Literary 


a. 


b. 


The use of future participles, or ws (av)/6mac¢ &v + subjunctive in 
final constructions. 

The use of tx0 with the dative, medc with the genitive, or a simple 
dative to mark the agent of a passive construction, alongside the 
neutral ino + genitive. 


. Overuse of the indicative beside the more regular infinitive in con- 


secutive clauses with ote. 


. The use of the optative in subordinate clauses after past-tense main 


verbs (though often also as a general substitute for the subjunctive). 


. A general effort to preserve the classical future and the perfect in all 


their forms (the latter often with the force of an aorist). 
The use of the classical participial construction with tuvyyave, “X 
happens [doing Y].” 


. The “personal” passive construction “s/he is said [to X],” for the 


more popular “‘it is said [that X]” etc. 
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g Eastern Koines 


V. BUBENIK 


A large-scale work on the corpus of all Hellenistic inscriptions from 
Syria and Palestine, and from Asia Minor, along the lines of 
Teodorsson’s (1977) and Gignac’s (1976-81) monographs for Egypt, is 


a desideratum. 


1 Syro-Palestinian Koine 


In the past research in this area concentrated on the morphology and 
syntax of Biblical Greek, especially the issue of “Semitic syntax” (Beyer 
1968; Helbing 1928; Horsley 1981-9; Maloney 1981; ‘Thompson 1985; 
see also 1V.10). In phonology some work has been done on secondary 
evidence of Aramaic and Hebrew transliterations of Greek words (see 
also v.12). Rabbinic evidence for the phonology of the Palestinian 
variant of Hellenistic Koine has been analyzed by Rosén (1963). For 
instance, Greek <H> was represented by Semitic <Y> less frequently 
before /r/ than elsewhere. This might indicate that Palestinian Koine 
did not iotacize /e:/ before /r/. The search for phonological Semitisms 
in Greek inscriptions reveals very little. One of the phenomena which 
could be ascribed to the influence ofa Semitic substrate is an occasional 
<o> [o] instead of <a> [a] (Piogxos, 68A0~oQmv in Nabatea and 
Batanea in the fourth century AD). 

A major issue in the reshaping of the consonantal system was the 
fricativization of the old voiced stops (see also rv .6). In Egyptian papyt! 
there is evidence for the rephonologization of /g/ > /y/ and /b/ > /v/ 
during the first to third centuries aD. Our secondary evidence of 
Hebrew and Aramaic transliterations of Greek <B> may be interpreted 
as showing that the speakers of these languages heard it as a fricative. 
Both initial and medial <B> can be transliterated with either <B> or 
<W>; the latter spelling - with <W> representing the continuant [w] 
in Hebrew - makes sense only if the value of Greek [b] shifted towards 
a fricative [v]. Regarding the phonological processes affecting the con- 
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sonants, the following can be argued for on the basis of graphemic evi- 
dence: postnasal voicing of stops, nasal weakening, dissimilation of 
dyadic clusters p¢ and kt, and prothesis (see below). 

I do not know of any primary evidence for postnasal voicing of stops; 
the secondary evidence of Semitic transliterations with ND is meagre: 
HNDB [hindib] for ivtuBoc, PNDQ [pondik] for novtxov. Examples 
of nasal weakening are relatively numerous in Ptolemaic and Roman 
papyni; in Syria and Palestine examples of nasal weakening are isolated 
and come from the post-Christian centuries. 

The interchange of voiceless and voiced stops is typical of the 
Egyptian papyri, where the Coptic substrate did not possess the pho- 
nemic contrast of voice (see v.13). On the other hand, it is well known 
that all the Semitic languages spoken in Syria and Palestine possessed 
this distinction in both stops and fricatives. Thus we would predict that 
bilingual Semites should have no problem with the feature of voice in 
Hellenistic Greek. And indeed there are virtually no examples of the 
interchange of voiceless and voiced stops in Hellenistic inscriptions 
from Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. Similarly, the interchange of voiceless 
stops and aspirates is an infrequent phenomenon. Evidence for the 
“modern” Greek pronunciation of the clusters pt and k¢ reaches as far 
back as the fourth century aD on the Greek mainland and the 
third/second century Bc in Ptolemaic Egypt. I am unaware of any 
primary evidence (spellings <®T> or <®O>) in Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions. Secondary evidence, however, may be found in Semitic translit- 
erations of Greek words (where the Greek cluster <KT> 1s 
transliterated in two ways: <KT> or <QT>; the former spelling 
without emphatics may be interpreted as showing the fricative value of 
the first component, e.g., PWKTW [oxto] ~ PWQOTW [okto] for 
6xutw). The Semitic languages coterritorial with Hellenistic Greek did 
not possess dyadic clusters of the type s + C in initial position (in 
middle and final positions these clusters were very common). Thus we 
might question the phonological shape of Greek loanwords with initial 
sp, st, sk in Aramaic; an obvious solution was to nativize these foreign 
clusters by using a prothetic vowel (examples in Bubenik 1989, 235). 
Similarly, we find instances of prothesis in Hellenistic inscriptions 
where the Semitic substrate was operative. Examples from Dura: 
eioxdtia (< scutella “a salver, a waiter”), eionvdda (< sprnula “little 
thorn”), iotagthya ( < oteatnyds “general”). 

There are several peculiarities in the use of case (found not only in 
Syrian and Palestinian inscriptions but also in Egypt and Asia Minor). 
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The most common phenomenon is the use of the nominative plural 
instead of the accusative with athematic nouns (e.g., advdoudvtac 
téooages “image of a man, statue, acc. pl.”, “four, nom. pl.” in Palmyra, 
tous yoveic “the, acc. pl.”, “parents, nom. pl.” in Syria). A common 
noun which is in apposition to an inflected proper noun does not 
always agree with it but is put in the nominative. For instance the Greek 
version of the stele of the Nabataean Fihr, tutor (?) of Gadimath, the 
king of the Arabic tribe of the Thanueni, does not inflect the words 
toeogevc and Baotrevds (SEG xx1x, 1604, Umm al-Dyimal, third century 
AD). Similarly, the epitaph of Iakos from Caesarea (SEG xxviI1, 1368, 
third century aD) does not inflect the word “son”: Oyjxy Idxov vids 
lovktavot . . . “the tomb of lakos, son of Julian.” Examples of a faulty 
agreement involving diptotic and triptotic adjectives can be found in 
epitaphs from Sidon (second-third centuries ap). Rarer are instances 
of the thematization of athematic nouns: tov oté(yov) instead of to 
otéyos “roof, house, mansion” (Palestine, late Roman; SEG xxvii, 
1374); meglotgwpov (< negiotewpa “covering of a bed”) Dura, ap 
235-40 (SEG vi1, 417, accounts of Nebuchel). Many Chnstian inscrip- 
tions display a low standard of Greek. For instance, in the grafhti from 
the area of Aila/Filath (SEG xxvi, 1657-64), wntten by non-native 
speakers of Greek (Egyptians, to judge by the personal names), one 
observes commonly an improper inflection on nouns, e.g., . . . BorO 
tov dovAov .. . xai tig [gen., instead of tiv, acc.] . . . Goaoteidos 


“help the slave [masc.] and the fiancée” (1657). 


2 Asia Minor (Anatolian) Greek 


In Asia Minor we have to distinguish among Ancient Greek settlements 
on the Asia Minor littoral, new Hellenistic foundations inland, and a 
number of settlements where there lived aboriginal populations speak- 
ing various aboriginal languages (of the Anatolian family and Phrygian; 
see also v.4). The latter were completely assimilated during the early 
post-Christian centuries. 

In phonology, an interesting problem is the development of /e:/. In 
Ptolemaic papyri, beginning in the second century BC, the grapheme 
<H> was used interchangeably with <EI> and <I>. This phenome- 
non may be interpreted as indicating the raising of /e:/ to /i:/ via /e:/. 
Egyptian Koine thus appears to have anticipated this phonological 
development in Attica and Asia Minor by several centuries. In the latter 
two areas the interchange of <H> and <I> is documented for the first 
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time in the second century ap (cf. Bubenik 1989, 238). We may thus 
safely assume that the diffusion of the raising rule (e: > e: > i:) did not 
proceed at the same pace throughout all the regions of the Greek- 
speaking world. Asa piece of late evidence we may mention Nessana in 
Syria, where the local population spoke Syriac (see v.14, v1.7) and 
Arabic (see V.17). Here we find spellings such as éudc for tds, and téc 
for tig (Kraemer 1958, 18). Rosén (1963, 65) agrees with Thumb that 
the iotacistic development of /e:/ was delayed in the environment 
before r in Palestine. 

Among the consonants, there is some evidence for the fricativiza- 
tion of voiced stops in Pamphylia (seen in spellings such as Mheiddew 
vs. koineized Meyodettuc, and ’Emtmigav = *Emtmidav). From 
Pamphylia we have the oldest evidence for the postnasal voicing of ¢ in 
the inscription from Sillyon (fourth century Bc): mé6¢ (= mévte), yevodat 
(= yevwvtan) (DGE 686). The latest instance of this process comes from 
the temple accounts of the first century Bc from Perge (SEG v1, 728). I 
do not know of any evidence for it from other regions of Asia Minor. In 
Pamphylia this process was probably accompanied by nasal weakening 
(pente > pende > péde > pede), cf. Tenqwviog (= Leunewvioc) (SEG v1, 
650). Nasal weakening was already recognized as a Pamphylianism (see 
111.5) by Hesychius (dot. avdoi. Map@vacon “adri: andri, pronounced 
by the Pamphylians”). I do not know of any evidence for nasal weaken- 
ing from other regions of Asia Minor. 

One salient feature of Egyptian Koine is the interchange of voiced 
and voiceless stops (words such as jyyounévy and oixovpevy could be 
homophonous). Examples of their interchange in Asia Minor (in Lycia 
and Phrygia) are far less numerous. We know that in Egypt the Coptic 
substrate (see v.13) did not possess the opposition of voice. We are less 
informed about Lycian (here the alternation in the third singular -t: ~ 
-di may cast some doubt on this assumption; see v.6); Phrygian (see 
v.4), however, did possess this opposition (Neumann 1980, 175). 

Prothesis was most common in the Phrygian variant of Hellenistic 
Koine, e.g., tv ior Any [tinistilin]. It should be mentioned that n found 
in the preceding article could be elided, which had the same effect as 
prothesis: ty otmnv [tistilin] (cf. Brixhe 1987, 116). Long ago Thumb 
(1901, 145) attributed this phenomenon to the influence of the Phrygian 
substrate (see v.4). Our evidence for prothesis is much stronger in 
Phrygia than in the adjacent regions of Pisidia, Galatia, and Lycaonia. 
My statistics (updated by new material in SEG xv, XXVII, XXVIII) are 
given below: 
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Phrygia 18 Lydia 1 
Pisidia 4 Isauria 1 
Galatia 3 Cilicia 1 
Lycaonia 2 Bithynia 1 


(All the above examples come from the epitaphs of the late Imperial 
period of the third century aD.) We may thus assume that prothesis was 
a feature of the Phrygian variety of Hellenistic Koine. 

In morphology, as in Egyptian and Syro-Palestinian Koine, the nom- 
inative plural is used sometimes instead of the accusative with athe- 
matic nouns, e.g., tovs yoveis (epitaph from Lydia, SEG xxviit, 918). 
The genitive instead of the dative appears in an epitaph from Galatia 
(SEG 11, 669). There is an alternation in the use of the nominative or 
the vocative with personal names in epitaphs from Seleuceia on the 
Euphrates (SEG xxvi, 150-1622). 

The inflection of eu-stems was simplified (some speakers in 
Apamea, Caria (see also v.5) and Lycia (see also v.6) reduced the 
number of plural allomorphs from three to two by forming the dative 
yovei-ou). In Phrygian epitaphs personal names in -toc are often reduced 
to -uc, eg., Hatoixis (SEG xxviii, 1098). Examples of the thematization 
of athematic nouns are rare, e.g., tiv 8vyatégav (instead of PBvyatéoa) 


from Lycia (SEG xxv1, 1436). 


Selected texts 
[1] Palestinian Koine. Mark, Nestle 


1.20-2 ... dniAGov dziow adtod. Kai cionogevovtar cic Kaq~agvaotp xat 
evOuc toic odBbBaow EloeABwv Eig THY OVVaywynyv EdidaoxeEv. xal EEEMANOOOVTO 
Ei tH SLdaxq adtOd: tv ya Sddoxwv abtovcs we éovoiav éxwv. 


. .and followed him. And they went into Capernaum; and immediately on 
the sabbath he entered the synagogue and taught. And they were astonished 
at his teaching, for he taught them as one who had authority. 

5.ll Tv Sé Exel MOdG TH Set Gyéhy YolOwV pEyaAN Pooxopéevn’ 
Now a great herd of swine was feeding there on the hillside. 


7.25 GAN evOUc dxovoaca yuvy EO adtod, Hc elyev TO OVYATOLOV GUTIIS 
MVEDLA AxdBaotov, EA\M0t0a NMOODENEGEV MOOG TOUS NOdSaAc AvTOV' 


But immediately a woman, whose little daughter was possessed by an unclean 
spinit, heard him, and came and fell down at his feet. (The Holy Bible, Revised 
Standard Version [New York: Nelson and Sons, 1952]) 
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Several passages from the Gospel according to Mark may exemplify the 
following features of Palestinian Koine (also called Judeo-Greek (see 
1v.10) by some scholars): 


a. The use of the conjunction xau “and” at the beginning of a new par- 
agraph; 

b. The progressive aspect expressed periphrastically (a construction 
which also existed in Egyptian Koine); 

c. Word order: Noun-Genitive-Adjective (NGA) (instead of ANG or 
GAN or AGN); 

d. The redundant use of a personal or demonstrative pronoun in the 
relative clause. 


[2] Asia Minor Greek. Epitaph for Aurelius Eustathianus from the Upper 
Tembris Valley. Early fourth century AD. An example of Phrygian Greek, 
note 6c for no6c. Gibson 1975. 


A(d)e(nAtov) 
uvijpa Evot- 
a8uav- 

OU WOXEAGOEL- 
WG XE El TL- 

c eimBoude- 

vot é[[o]]t at- 
tov 20[[o]] tov 
NAVIWKOAT- 


woa OEov. 


Monument of Aurelius Eustathianus, butcher. 
And if anyone contrives anything against it 


he will be answerable to the all-powerful God. (Trans. G. H. R. Horsley) 
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N. DE LANGE 


Greek was extensively spoken and wnitten by Jews in antiquity, not only 
in the eastern Mediterranean region, but also around the shores of the 
Black Sea and in Italy. (We even have a few Jewish inscriptions in Greek 
from Spain.) Jewish use of Greek in other regions (Bnitain, inland in the 
Balkans, Parthia and further east) has not yet been satisfactorily 
charted. Broadly speaking, the geographical extent of Jewish use of 
Greek coincides with those areas where it was used by other people 
(i.e., It was not normally an isolated phenomenon, like the use of 
Spanish by Sephardic Jews in the Ottoman empire). It appears, 
however, that Jews remained attached 
to Greek later than Christians did in 
Italy and Spain. 

For many Jews, in various times 
and places, Greek was their only lan- 
guage. Bilingualism of various sorts, 
was, however, frequent, and plunilin- 
gualism was not uncommon (e.g., 
Greek combined with a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the East or 
with Latin and Hebrew in the West). 
The types of bi- or plurilingualism 
cover a very wide range, from native 
Greek-speakers who had a slight 
knowledge of Hebrew to Aramaic 
speakers with a good Hebrew educa- 
tion and a knowledge of Greek. The 
precise extent and interrelationship of 
the use of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic at various times in the Land 
of Israel (the region where plunilin- 
gualism is supposed to have been 
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most common) is hotly debated by specialists. While Greek was nor- 
mally written in the Greek alphabet, occasionally the square Hebrew 
(really an Aramaic) alphabet was used, as we can see from a small 
number of surviving inscriptions and papyri (see Fig. 63). (Very occa- 
sionally, too, Hebrew and Aramaic were written in Greek letters, e.g. on 
amulets and other magical texts, while in the West Greek is sometimes 
found written in Roman letters.) 

When did Jews first adopt the Greek language? The question is 
impossible to answer. Our earliest surviving text, the Greek translation 
of the Pentateuch, dates from the early Ptolemaic period, perhaps the 
280s BC (Harl, Dorval and Munnich 1988, 56-8), and among the early 
Jewish inscriptions from Egypt are two dedications to Ptolemy III, 
datable between 246 and 221 Bc (Horbury and Noy 1992, nos. 22 and 
117). These early texts all display a very competent command of the lan- 
guage, even if the Pentateuch deliberately retains many linguistic fea- 
tures of the Hebrew onginal (see v1.2). Subsequently the use of Greek 
seems to have become increasingly common and widespread, appar- 
ently reaching a peak in the first century AD., when many works were 
written in Greek by Jews, addressed to a Jewish and/or non-Jewish 
reading public. Notable examples are the extensive writings of Philo of 
Alexandnia and Flavius Josephus, as well as parts of the so-called Old 
Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and of the New Testament 
(see also IV .11), as well as inscriptions and papyni. After the early second 
century we have fewer literary remains, but the inscriptions continue in 
some places (e.g., coastal cities of Palestine; South Italy) down to the 
early sixth century, while a reference to the Arab conquest of Egypt in 
the 640s has been detected in Book 14 of the Sibylline Oracles, written 
in Greek hexameter verse. The possible use of Greek by Jews living 
under Arab rule is a subject that has not yet received attention. 

The question what meaning, if any, can be attached to the expression 
Jewish Greek has been much debated, particularly among New 
Testament scholars, since the claim has been advanced that certain 
“Semitic” features of the language of some parts of the New Testament 
(such as Revelation and parts of Luke) echo the spoken language of 
bilingual Jews of Palestine (cf. 1v .11). Claims that there existed a distin- 
guishable dialect of spoken and written Jewish Greek have been shown 
to be grossly exaggerated (see particularly Horsley 1989, with bibliog- 
raphy). Some disagreement subsists about whether there was anything 
distinctive about Jewish use of Greek. The following points need to be 
borne in mind: 
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Figure 63 (opposite) The 
Antinoopolis Ketubba 
(Cologne Papyrus 5853), a 
marniage deed dated 15 
November 417 AD. is one of 
the most important pieces of 
evidence for the use of Greek 
by Jews at this period. The 
document is drawn up ina 
mixture of three languages: 
Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew, 
although the same 
Hebrew/Aramaic script is 
employed throughout. The 
first two and a half lines give 
the consular year in Greek: 
[“Yratetac ‘Ovwoeiov 
Abyouvo]tov [tO] Evdexatov 
| [xai PAaoviov 
Kwvo|tavtiov xopntos tov 
weyado- | [meemeotatou xal] 
matoxiov (as reconstructed 
by the editors); the Aramaic 
date follows. The place names 
are also given in Greek: {In 
the city} "Avtivo(ov) 
ha(it)teotatn, OnBats (1.5), 
"AheEavdoeta (1.7). 
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No ancient or medieval writer recognizes a distinct Jewish dialect of 
Greek. In particular, Jews themselves have no name for any “Jewish- 
Greek” idiolect (contrast later terms like Yiddish [Judeo-German] or 
Fudezmo [Judeo-Spanish]). Nor does any ancient writer claim that 
Jews speak Greek in a distinctive way. Cleomedes (De Motu Circulari 
2.1.91), criticizing the Greek style of Epicurus, objects to certain expres- 
sions (such as muota édniopata “reliable hopes”) some of which, he 
says, are the kind of language one might hear in a neocevyn “(Jewish) 
place of worship”: they are “lovéaixad tia xai nagaxeyagayuéva 
“Jewish things and debased coinages.” However this is such an isolated 
remark that it is hard to assess it, particularly since mention of Jews is 
coupled with that of thesmophoriazousat, 1.e., women celebrating the 
women’s festival of Thesmophoria: Cleomedes, while he criticizes the 
Greek of the proseuche, links it to that of thesmophoriazousat, so it is not 
clear that he discerns anything distinctive and unique about Jewish 
Greek. 

Although some texts contain “Semitisms” (to a lesser or greater 
degree), many texts written by Jews are couched in perfectly ordinary 
Greek, sometimes but not always with a tendency to Atticism 
(Josephus, Philo; see also v111.3). It is significant that modern editors 
do not use linguistic criteria to determine whether a text of doubtful 
origin was written by a Jew or a gentile, apart from the obvious presence 
of Semitisms or some distinctive elements of vocabulary (see below). 

As regards Semitisms, it is, generally speaking, erroneous to suppose 
that they are the consequence of bilingualism, or of poor knowledge of 
Greek by a speaker of Aramaic or Hebrew. They are attested, from the 
beginning (i.e., the Septuagint Pentateuch), in texts that are clearly 
written by people with a perfectly sound command of Greek. And for 
the most part they are not so clumsy or extreme as to interfere with 
comprehension, although they do sometimes result in an ambiguity 
which the writers may exploit consciously. It has become gradually 
clearer (particularly with developments in the study of the papyri) that 
many features of Biblical Greek language that were formerly regarded 
as Semitisms or peculiarities are actually attested also in non-Jewish 
texts. They do tend, however, to be found more frequently in Jewish 
than in non-Jewish texts, which can make the former seem rather 
strange at first reading. However the reader soon becomes so accus- 
tomed to them that they may cease to appear so strange. 

It must be emphasized that the Greek Bible is made up of many 
different translations which display great variation, e.g., in the 
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approach to the task of translating (see v1.2), in the mastery of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and in the toleration of Semitisms or sol- 
ecisms in Greek. And whereas the Greek Pentateuch displays a remark- 
able freedom in rendering the Hebrew, later translations and revisions 
of older translations display a tendency towards a closer attachment to 
the Hebrew. This tendency reaches an extreme in the revision attrib- 
uted to Aquila (generally thought to have been a proselyte living in the 
time of emperor Hadrian in the second century; see Text [1]). This 
version of the Bible (known only through fragments) remains very close 
to the word order of the Hebrew original, and preserves various char- 
acteristics of Hebrew grammar, e.g., ovv + accusative renders the 
Hebrew preposition ‘et that marks the definite direct object. It also 
invents Greek words so as to convey aspects of the Hebrew that would 
otherwise not be clear (e.g., when two words with different meanings 
come from the same root). It is hard to imagine that Aquila’s version 
was comprehensible to a Greek reader who had not been specially 
trained to read it. It has been suggested that the version was devised to 
make highly developed forms of exegesis based on grammatical features 
of the Hebrew available to Greek speaking Jews, but an equally plau- 
sible explanation is that it was designed to serve as an aid to learning 
Hebrew: a kind of half-way house between the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew text of the Bible. 

The Semitisms in question are mainly of two types, syntactical and 
lexical. (Other features of Biblical Greek, concerned with morphology, 
orthography, etc., are not really peculiar to it but are attested in other 
Koine texts.) The major syntactical Semitisms are the following: 


e Parataxis preferred to subordination: e.g., xai laig 6 tot Mavaco7 
émooevOyn xat éhaBe tas éemavdreic AVIM@V xal ENWVOLACEV AVTAC 
éavreis “lato “And Iair the son of Manasses went and took their 
domains and called them Domains of lair” (Numbers 32.41). 

¢ Nominal phrases (in which the verb is omitted): e.g., xai obtot ot 
otabpoi tHV vidv logan “And these [are] the stations of the sons of 
Israel” (Numbers 33.1). 

¢ Word order Verb - Subject - Object: e.g., éxdadreoe 6 Mwvotic nacav 
yegovoiav vidv Iogana “And called Moyses all the council of elders 
of the sons of Israel” [i.e., “And Moyses called. . .”] (Exodus 12.21). 


These constructions echo in Greek common features of Biblical 
Hebrew. Other striking literalisms (among many that could be cited 
are): 
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e Abundant use of xai: e.g. xai g5wxev adtoic Mwvoiis tois vioics Pad 
“al TOIs Viois ‘PouBHy xai tH Huioet pvAtic Mavacoy vidv wong tv 
Baotrsiav ... xal @xoddunoav ot viol Tad thy AaiBwov xai thv 
"Ataow8 xai thy ’Agone xat thv Lomag xai thv lathe xat tywoav 
avtas “And he gave them Moyses [1.e., ‘And Moyses gave’] to the 
sons of Gad and to the sons of Rouben and to the half tribe of 
Manasses of the sons of Ioseph the kingdom . . . and built the sons 
of Gad Daibon and Ataroth and Aroer and Sophar and Iazer and 
they raised them high” (Numbers 32.32-5). 

e Unusual use of prepositions: e.g., ao after aicyiveoba “be 
ashamed of,” agoc€éyew “pay attention (to),” poBetoOar “to fear,” 
etc.; év after aigetiCewv “to choose,” OéAetv “delight (in),” etc. Special 
usages: G0 Gvatoiwv “eastwards.” 

e Hebrew infinitive absolute, rendered by repeated verb or verb accom- 
panied by cognate substantive: e.g., Bavatw axo8aveitat “he shall die 
by death,” meoitopi) negutpnOyoetat “he shall be circumcised by 
circumcision,” tAnO8vvwv rANOvve “multiplying I shall multiply.” 


Lexical Semitism takes various forms. At one extreme we have 
Semitic words that are simply transliterated into Greek: apny, oda, 
ahdAedouta (liturgical exclamations), epovd or epwd (a priestly garment), 
Lav or pavva “a miraculous food,” veBed “a wine-skin or jar,” caBaw6 
“powers,” oegnda “plain or lowland.” Some of these are not taken 
directly from the Hebrew text, but reflect current Aramaic usage (e.g. 
naoxa “Passover,” odfBata “Sabbath,” etc.; see Pelletier 1971). At the 
other end of the spectrum we have genuine Greek words used in new 
ways: dtd0vat “to place or set” (like ti8évat), ciorvyn “peace” (in greet- 
ings), e.g., elorjvn oo1 (= xaige), gowtav <td> eis clorvnv “to greet” (we 
even find éneowtév . . . cig ciojvyv tod noAguov “to ask for the peace of 
the war,” i.e., “to enquire about the state of the war!”). It is possible that 
these reflect in part the current usage of Jewish communities. New 
Greek words are also formed by analogy from words that have been 
selected as equivalents of Semitic ones. Thus from é&ytos “holy,” chosen 
to represent Hebrew qds, we have a new verb Gyidtew that can mean “to 
prescribe” (see also vII.c. 4); likewise from éxovouog (= db) we have 
éxovordteo8a “to volunteer,” and from dya8dc (= twb) we have 
cyadveuv “to rejoice.” The translators also extend the semantic field of 
a Greek word to accord with that of its Hebrew original, producing sen- 
tences that can be misunderstood or understood only with difficulty. 

These various peculiarities are specific examples of a general 
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approach to translation (often mislead- 
ingly called “literal”) that is willing to 
allow the source language to influence 
the translation to the point of compro- 
mising convention and sometimes nsk- 
ing unintelligibility (see also v1.1). 
Additionally, the parallelism (whereby 
successive stichs echo each other’s 
conceptual and grammatical structure) 
that is a marked feature of biblical style, 
especially in poetic texts, imparts a dis- 
tinctive flavor to Biblical Greek. 

Once this distinctive style of wnting 
was established and presumably reinforced through liturgical use it was 


LOIKOAOMH 
rENE eLUON, 


readily imitated. Consequently, although it is commonly asserted that 
various Greek Jewish texts were translated from lost Semitic onginals it 
is in fact perfectly possible that they were composed in Greek, in imita- 
tion of the biblical style. (Any idea that they reflect a Jewish way of speak- 
img Greek is quite erroneous.) A work like the Wisdom of Solomon 
(included in the Greek Bible; see Text [2]), which is generally accepted 
to be an onginal composition in Greek, illustrates this tendency to imi- 
tation: it is written in a Greek approximation to the style of biblical 
poetry. Yet we know, from fragments of epic, drama, etc. written by Jews 
in the appropriate meters, that Jews were perfectly capable of wnting 
conventional Greek verse when they chose to. 

If the expression Jewish Greek has any meaning in the ancient 
period, then, it could refer to the style of literary texts like the Wisdom 
of Solomon, on the one hand, or Greek Jewish epitaphs on the other, 
both of which show the influence of the Greek Bible and which both 
reflect and no doubt influence the language of Jews. 

Finally we should remark that the Jewish community, like any other 
group of people with common interests and pursuits, has its own vocab- 
ulary consisting in part of words not used by others and in part of words 
used in distinctive ways. This consists largely of the terminology of 
religious institutions and ideas. Thus xgocevyy as the designation of a 
building is probably a uniquely Jewish usage, as is duaomoga in the sense 
of dispersed or exiled people (see van Unnik 1993; Harl 1993). Other 
examples are ovvaywyr “synagogue” (see Text [3]), oxnvomnyia “festi- 
val of tabernacles,” (ta) G&Cupa “festival of unleavened bread,” 
evyaguotia (a liturgical blessing), vowoc (= the Pentateuch; plus 
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OSALV T EAVG 
CENKREATT( 


‘ AYTOYAO« 
MATBINEATTHNBE TAG) TON 


Figure 64 Latin and Greek in 
a dedicatory inscription from 
the synagogue of Ostia, the 
port of Rome, built in the 
second half of the first century 
AD and substantially rebuilt in 
the fourth century (inv. no. 
8978). The inscnption is 
dated to the later second 
century, but the last two lines 
were erased and rewritten a 
century later. Jews continued 
to use Greek in Rome later 
than non-Jews, perhaps out of 
religious conservatism. Note 
the specifically Jewish 
vocabulary (tv xeiBwtov 

.. VOM CYL). 
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vowodidacxahos etc.). While little work has been done comparing 
Jewish and non-Jewish usage of words not otherwise distinctive, it has 
been observed that on the Jewish epitaphs in Rome the commonest 
epithet is 6ovocg (Rutgers 1995, 194). The epitaphs (see Texts [4], [5]) 
also reveal a predilection for compound words, some of which seem dis- 
tinctively Jewish, e.g., proovvaywyoc, PiUoAaos, PLAEVTOAOS, PLAdvouoc 
“lover of the synagogue, lover of the people, lover of the command- 
ments, lover of the (divine) law” (ibid. 195, 198). Needless to say, a dis- 
tinctive vocabulary does not of itself constitute a separate dialect. 

The epitaphs point enigmatically towards a spoken usage of which 
we otherwise have few traces. Given the numerical and cohesive 
strength of the Jewish population, the distinctive features of Jewish use 
of Greek deserve to be taken seriously in their own night. Some of them 
are also reflected in Chnistian Greek (see also v1.8.4), and in the usage 
of Greek Jews in the Middle Ages. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aquila, Genesis 1.1-2 


év xegahaiw éxtioev 6 Bedc obv TOV OVEGVOV xa OUV THY yi. 7 Sé yi NV xEvoua 
xal OVOEV, xal OxdTOS Exl MEdGWNOV GBULGOOV, xai nvEetLA Beod ExLMEQOLEVOV 
Eni MOOGWIOV VOATWV. 


In a heading God produced [with] the sky and [with] the land. And the land 
was emptiness and nothingness, and darkness on face of abyss, and spint of 
God carried on face of waters (i.e., “In the beginning God made heaven and 
earth. And the earth was emptiness and nothingness, and there was darkness 
upon the surface of the deep, and the spirit of God was borne on the surface 
of the water”). (Trans. N. de Lange) 


[2] Wesdom of Solomon 6.1-3 Ziegler 


’Axovoate obv, Baotletc, xai obvete: 
UdBete, SLXAOTAL MEQATWYV YiIC’ 
EvwTloaaGE, Ot XOATOUVTES TANBOUG 
XAL VEYAVEWLEVOL EL OXAOLS EBVOV. 
OTL E560H TAG xVELOV H XOATHOLS Bptv 
xai 7 Suvaocteia maa Dypiotov, 


Oc EEetdoet budv a Eeya xai tac BovAdc Stegevvijoet. 


Hear, therefore, Kings and understand; 
learn, judges of the ends of earth; 
give ear, you who control crowds 
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and act arrogantly over masses of nations. 

Because your rule was given from the Lord 

and sovreignty from the Most High, 

who will scrutinize your works 

and examine your counsels. (Trans. N. de Lange) 


[3] CLF 11.1404 


O[e]d5ot0¢ Ovettrvou, iegeds xai 
G[e]xtovvaywyos, vidg doxovv[ ayo ]- 
y[o]v, viwvoc aex.ovv[a]ywyou, dxo- 
Sduyoe THY ovvaywyny eic av[ ayv]w- 

o[tv] vowov xai gic [5]ida[x]qWv evtoAwy, xai 
t[O]v EevOva, xa[i ta] SHpata xai To Yon- 
o[t] Hoa tov Vdatwv cig xatdAVUG Tot- 

¢ [x]onSovow ano tis E€[v] ns, tv Ebene- 
A[iw]oav ot natéges [a]btod xai oi mQ€- 
o[B]vtegor xai Dywwv[i]dn¢. 


Theodotos (son of) Vettenus, priest and 

archisynagogos, son of an archisynagogos, 

grandson of an archisynagogos, built 

the synagogue for reading of the 

(divine) Law and teaching of the commandments, 

and the hostel and the rooms and the water 

installations as a lodging for who need it 

from abroad, which [i.e., the synagogue] was 

founded by his fathers and the elders and Simonides. (Trans. N. de Lange) 


[4] Epitaph. Venosa. Fifth century AD. Noy 1993, no. 72 
tagos | "Ava dia Bijou. odAwy. 


Tomb of Anna, life-officer. Peace. (Trans. D. Noy) 


[5] Epitaph in Greek. Rome, Villa Torlonia. Third-fourth century AD. Noy 
1995, no. 489 

Eigrvy teet|rt1 mooonAv|tos mateds xai | unteds Eiov|Séa 

"Todeaniitns || ECnoev Ft(n) y u(fvas) CF | xevo H(E)o(av) a’. 


Irene, foster-child (?), proselyte, of father and mother, 
Jewess, Israelite (?). She lived 3 years 7 months 1 day. (Trans. D. Noy) 
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11 The Greek of the New Testament 


M. JANSE 


1 Introduction 


The New Testament has come down to us in Greek. But what kind of 
Greek is it? And why was it written in Greek in the first place? The 
Fourth Gospel informs us that when Jesus was crucified, Pilate had a 
notice prepared and fastened to the cross. It read: “Jesus of Nazareth 
the King of the Jews” (John 19.19: "Inoots 6 Natweatos 6 Bacthevc tov 
lovdaiwv). According to John, the sign was written in three languages: 
EBeaioti, Qwuaioti, EAAnvioti (John 19.20). The onginal meaning of 
efpoaiotiis, of course, “in Hebrew,” but in the New Testament it, like the 
expression ti EBoatdt SuaAextw (Acts 21.40, 22.2, 26.14), usually stands 
for “in Aramaic,” the home language of the Palestinian Jews and an 
important lingua franca in the Near East. As a matter of fact, Jesus 1s 
portrayed in the Gospel tradition as occasionally speaking Aramaic (cf. 
3 below). 

‘Pwpaioti means “in Latin,” the language of the foreign oppressors 
which never gained a strong foothold in Palestine outside the range of 
influence of the Roman civil and military administration. This explains 
the extremely low frequency in the New Testament of Latin loanwords, 
which are practically confined to the administrative sphere (cf. 2 
below). This is no surprise, since Greek was the official language of the 
Roman presence in the eastern empire, hence the inclusion of a trans- 
lation of the sign on the cross “in Greek,” éAAnvoti. The use of Greek 
as a lingua franca was so widespread that it was a second language for 
many Palestinian Jews (see also v.10) and the first, if not the only, lan- 
guage of the Jews of the western diaspora, as can be gathered from the 
following passage from the Fourth Gospel: un, eis tv Svacnogav TOV 
"EArvoov wéAhet rogevecBan xai Sudcoxew tovcs “EAAnvac; “Surely he ts 
not planning to go to the Greek diaspora and teach the Greeks?” (John 
7-35). The ethnonym “E)dnv is probably used here in the sense of 
‘EhAqmotis “Greek-speaking Jew” (see also v11.C.1). (“EdAnv is twice 
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attested as a variant reading for “EA\nuotic in Acts 9.29 and 11.20.) 
This explains why the New Testament, like the Septuagint, had to be 
written in Greek if it was to reach the western diaspora Jews. This 
brings us back to the question posed at the beginning of this section: 
what kind of Greek was the New Testament written in? 

Already in antiquity the language of the New Testament was consid- 
ered to be somewhat peculiar, the language of “fishermen” (Lactantius, 
Divinae Institutrones 5.2.17) or “sailors” (Origen, contra Celsum 1.62). 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the problem of the nature 
of New Testament Greek crystallized out into two opposite extremes. 
On the one hand, the “Hebraists” emphasized the influence of the 
Hebrew Old Testament on the Greek New Testament. On the other, 
the “purists” believed that the New Testament was written in a pure 
Greek, uncontaminated with any foreign element. In the nineteenth 
century, the Hebraist position came to prevail. The Greek of the New 
Testament was seen as heavily Semitized under the influence not just of 
Jewish languages (Hebrew and/or Aramaic), but of Jewish thought and 
Jewish life in general. This led to the idea that the Jewish people at the 
time of Jesus did not speak and wmite ordinary Hellenistic Greek, i.e., 
Koine (see also 1v.10), but a special “Semitic” dialect of common 
Greek, a “Jewish Greek” which was also the language of the New 
Testament and of the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Old Testament. As a result of the close relationship between the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, the phrase Bzblecal Greek gained in 
popularity, even up to the present day, when one still finds an occa- 
sional reference to the old metaphor of the “language of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Around the turn of the century, however, the German pastor Adolf 
Deissmann demonstrated that the language of the New Testament 
essentially reflects the vernacular Greek of the Hellenistic world, 1.e., 
the koine. He collected ample evidence to show that New Testament 
Greek exhibits strong affinities not with the literary works of the time, 
but with the vulgar language preserved in the papyni, inscriptions, and 
ostraca. Deissmann’s theory is now commonly accepted, even though 
it is equally commonly accepted that there are varying degrees of 
Semitic interference in the Greek of the New Testament. However, the 
acceptance of Semitic interference has not led to a revival of the 
Hebraist position. New Testament Greek is no longer seen as ilustra- 
tive of a particular dialect (“Jewish Greek” or “Biblical Greek”), but 


rather as belonging to one particular regional variety or substandard of 
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the Koine, i.e., the Syro-Palestinian Koine (see also Iv.g, 1v.10). The 
remainder of this chapter will be devoted to Koine features of New 
Testament Greek and Semitisms in the New Testament. 


2 Koine characteristics of New Testament Greek 


For matters of phonology and inflectional morphology, the reader is 
referred to the preceding chapters on Koine in general and on Syro- 
Palestinian Koine in particular (I1v.6-1v.9). The best New Testament 
manuscripts postdate the original sources by several centuries and 
therefore cannot be used as direct evidence for phonological and (to a 
lesser degree) morphological developments in the Syro-Palestinian 
Koine of the first century. A number of these developments, particularly 
itacism and the leveling of vowel quantities, are relevant to the morpho- 
syntax, e.g., \voet (future indicative) vs. Avon (aorist subjunctive), or 
hbouev (present indicative) vs. Avwuev (present subjunctive). Some 
(morpho)syntactic phenomena characteristic of the Koine are (see also 
1v.8): the expansion of the indicative at the expense of the subjunctive, 
the increased use of iva with the subjunctive at the expense of infinitive 
clauses, the gradual decline of the optative and of the middle voice (espe- 
cially in the formation of the future, e.g., dxovow “I will hear,” Guagtjow 
“T will sin,” yehkaow “I will laugh,” xravow “I will cry,” devow “I will 
flow”), the incipient decline of the present tense in moods other than the 
indicative (especially the imperative), the expansion of articular 
infinitives to express cause, time, or purpose, the expansion of the accu- 
sative case, the rise of improper prepositions (e.g., uoo0ev “in front 
of,” évwmov “before,” dm08ev “behind”), and the generalized use of the 
negative particle od “not” with the indicative vs. 1 with other moods. 
The correspondences between the vocabulary of the New 
Testament and that of the surrounding Koine are many. In the realm of 
derivational morphology, the following formations are extremely pro- 
ductive: verbs in -ifw (e.g., yapitw “to give in marriage,” edvovyxitw “to 
make an eunuch of,” xodagiCw “to beat,” oxavdaritw “to cause to fall, 
i.e., sin,” gvdaxitw “imprison”), -atw (e.g., ayuitw “to sanctify,” 
Lovacw “to separate oneself,” wuwrdCw “to be short-sighted,” nueeato 
“to be (fiery) red,” otvyvatw “to be shocked”), -éw (e.g., dBetEw “to 
declare invalid,” ad@evtéw “to have authority,” Battohoyéw “to babble,” 
yenyoo'w “to be awake,” dvGoBodéw “to throw stones at”), -dw (€-g:5 
dexatow “to collect,” SoAuw “to deceive,” Suvaydw “to strengthen,” 
ixavow “to make sufficient,” xeataidw “to strengthen”) -evw (€-> 
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aixyvodwtedvo “to capture,” dmodexatevw “to tithe,” PorauPevw “to lead 
in triumph,” iegatevw “to hold the office of a priest,” oteatevouat “to 
serve in the army”), nouns in -tov/-iov, especially diminutives (e.g., 
Citavuov “darnel,” opywviov “pay,” texviov “(little) child)’ wopiov 
“piece of bread,” wtiov “ear”), -udc (e.g., ayviopos “purification,” 
Bartionds “washing,” évtagiacuds “burial,” ivatiopdc “clothing,” 
“xa0agiouos “purification”), -uwa (e.g., dvabepa “devoted to the divin- 
ity” > “accursed,” BdéAvyya “abomination,” yévvypa “product,” dua 
“oift,” Oédnua “will”), -tH> (e.g., Bartiotys “baptist,” éAAnvotis 
“Hellenist, Greek-speaking Jew,” evayyedotys “evangelist,” xa8nyntrs 
“teacher,” weototis “divider”), -o1c (e.g., dyaddiaotg “exultation,” 
dmoxcahuyts “revelation,” AUtewous “redemption,” udeqwots “embodi- 
ment,” véxowots “putting to death”), and -tooa (e.g., Baciktooa 
“queen,” Zvoeogowixiooa “Syrophoenician woman”). 

In view of the vast territory over which the Koine was used, it is no 
surprise that numerous foreign words were borrowed, many of which 
had already been incorporated before the New Testament peniod, e.g., 
Buocos “fine linen,” yaCa “treasury,” xediRpatos “bed,” vagdoc “nard,” 
oaxxos “sack.” In the administrative sphere, a relatively small number of 
Latin words were borrowed (e.g., dynvaguov “denarius,” Katoag 
“Caesar,” xevtvoiwv “Centurio,” heywwv “legion,” moattwetov “praetor- 
ium”). But the Keine vocabulary was also enriched by giving new mean- 
ings to, or by extending the meaning of, old words, e.g., ddeA@oc 
(“brother” > “member ofa religious community”), dguotov (“breakfast” 
> “meal in general”), Bios (“life” > “way of life”), d@ya (“house” > 
“roof”), énayyedia (““announcement” > “promise”’), AaA€w (“chatter” > 
“say”), uvynuetov (““memorial” > “grave”), dwdevov (“tidbit” > “fish”), 
madevw (“educate” > “chastise”), otavedw (“fence with stakes” > 
“crucify”), p8avw (“anticipate” > “arrive”). 


3 Semitisms in the New Testament 


The text of the New Testament contains some instances of transcribed 
Aramaic words and phrases uttered by Jesus, followed by a Greek 
translation: takvGa xovup, 6 Eotiv WEBEQUNVEVOLEVOV’ TO XOQGOLOV.. . 
éyeige “talatha koum, which means: little girl . . . get up!” (Mark 5.41), 
eppasa, 6 got dtavoixOnw “ephphatha, which means: be opened” 
(Mark 7.34), aBBa 6 natyo “Abba, Father” (Mark 14.36), and ehot ehwr 
Aeua oaPaySave 6 got pEBEQUNVEVOLEVOV' O BEdc LOU O BEdc LOL Ets TL 
éyxatédints we “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?, which means: my God, 
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my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Mark 15.34 ~ Matthew 27.46). 
It is therefore very likely that the so-called xvgiaxd AGyta were origi- 
nally uttered in Aramaic. Matthew is said to have recorded these 
“sayings of the Lord” in Aramaic (“EBgatd: dvadéxtyw), and they were 
subsequently translated into Greek (Eusebius, Historza Ecclesiastica 
3.39.15). In some cases, it is suspected that Hebrew and/or Aramaic 
words and phrases are mistranslated, for instance the use of m0Atc “city” 
instead of yea “land” in gic nodW “Iovda “into a city of Judah” (Luke 
1.39), probably a mistranslation of Aramaic mdyn’/Hebrew mdynh, 
which is ambiguous between “city” and “province” (cf. Acts 26.20, 
Xaoa tis lovdaias “the province of Judaea”) or the use of 6t “that” 
instead of @ “to him” in tig Gea ovtds éott StL xai 6 AvELOs xai f 
OcAacoa braxover avt@ “who is this man, whom even the wind and 
and the waves obey” (Mark 4.41), where ot reflects the Aramaic d(y) 
which can be translated either as a relative pronoun or as a subordinat- 
ing conjunction in Greek. 

It is no surprise, then, that there is, in varying degrees, Semitic inter- 
ference in the Greek of the New Testament. But Aramaic is not the only 
candidate. The last quotation, citing Jesus’ cry from the cross, consti- 
tutes the Aramaic version of Psalm 22.2 (Thy Thy lm’ sbqtny). The 
Hebrew version (ly ly lmh ‘btny) is preserved in Codex Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis: nreu niet Kapa CapBaver (Mark 15.34D = Matthew 
27.460, “Eli, Eli, lama zaphthani?”). This reading not only corre- 
sponds with the biblical Hebrew text, but it could also reflect the 
Mishnaic Hebrew version of Psalm 22.2. Mishnaic Hebrew is the lan- 
guage in which the texts of the Tannaim and of the Amoraim of 
Palestine and Babylon were written in AD 70-500. There is evidence 
that Mishnaic Hebrew was still used in first-century Palestine, but it 1s 
a matter of debate whether it was actually a vernacular or an artificially 
revived language. However this may be, it will be clear that there are at 
least two candidates for Semitic interference in the New Testament: 
first-century Palestinian Aramaic, Biblical Hebrew, and possibly first- 
century Mishnaic Hebrew. To complicate matters even further, 
Semitisms may be due to (conscious or unconscious) imitation of the 
translation Greek of the Septuagint, which probably outweighs all the 
other influences on the New Testament. 

As far as vocabulary is concerned, the following words have been 
borrowed from Hebrew and/or Aramaic: ddAnhovia “hallelujah” 
(hllwyh), &uyv “amen” (’mn), Batos “bath” (bt), yéevva “Gehenna” 
(gy(7)hnm), xdg0¢ “cor” (kr), uavva “manna” (mn), maoxa. “Passover” 
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(psh’), o4BBatov “Sabbath” (56t), catav and catavas “Satan” (stn), 
cixeoa “strong drink” (skr(’)), toownos “hyssop” (zwb), and woavva 
“hosannah” (Aws‘n’). The meaning of many words was modified or 
extended on the analogy of their Hebrew and/or Aramaic equivalent, 
sometimes following the Septuagint, sometimes apart from it: &yyehos 
(“messenger” > “angel”), dxagyy (“first-fruits” > “first convert”), 
dnoxddvypis (“revelation” > “divine revelation”), Bamtifw (“to dip” > 
“to baptize”), Yoaupateuc (“secretary” > “scribe”), dénotc (“entreaty” > 
“prayer”), diaBoros (“slanderer” > “devil”), dvadHxy (“will” > “cove- 
nant”), 66&a (“opinion” > “splendor’”), 6vy (“peoples” > “Gentiles”), 
eidwhov (“image” > “idol”), eionvn (“peace” > “salvation”), éxxAnoia 
(“assembly” > “congregation,” “church”), onohoyéw (“to confess” > 
“to praise”), evAoyéw (“to praise” > “to bless”), xepadn (“head” > 
“chief”), xAngovonuia (“inhentance” > “salvation”), Aoyoc (“word” > 
[also] “thing”), uaotuc (“witness” > “martyr”), wetavoia (“change of 
mind” > “repentance”), dqerétns (“debtor” > “sinner’”), tagaoxevr 
(“preparation” > “day of preparation”), magovoia (“presence” > 
“coming, advent”), mevtnxooty (“fiftieth [sc. part]” > “fiftieth [sc. 
day],” “Pentecost”’), nvetpa (“spint” > “Holy Spirit”), odg& (“flesh” > 
“person”), yaots (“grace” > “divine grace”), youotdg (“anointed” > 
“Messiah”), etc. Many of these words have acquired a distinctively 
“Chnistian” meaning, while others were created or their meaning deep- 
ened by Christian authors (see also v11.B.4), e.g. dyany “love (of God 
and Christ),” avttyeuotoc “Antichrist,” adotodoc “apostle,” damoviov 
“demon,” didxovog “deacon,” énioxonog “bishop,” evayyéAtov 
“gospel,” xdouoc “earth,” Koyog “Logos,” EvAov “cross,” nmagaPoAn 
“parable,” ageoputegoc “presbyter,” oxavdahifw “to cause to fall,” 
pevdddedrqos “false brother,” wevdandotohos “false apostle.” 

Apart from the vocabulary, Semitic interference is perhaps most 
obvious in syntax. A word of caution is in order, however, since con- 
structions have been claimed to be Semitic that are actually possible, 
although not frequent, in Greek. Among the more debated Semitisms 
are word order and style. The frequency of initial verb position is often 
said to be a Semitic feature, but investigation of contemporary and clas- 
sical authors has shown that initial verb position is not an absolute, but 
rather a relative phenomenon, depending, among other things, on dis- 
course type and the information status of the verb and the other words 
in the clause. Another feature often claimed to be Semitic is the fre- 
quency of postverbal placement of enclitic pronouns, by analogy with 
the pronominal suffixes in Hebrew and Aramaic. Research has again 
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shown that the increasing frequency of postverbal placement in the 
history of Greek is a natural tendency, which has led to the generaliza- 
tion of the phenomenon in a great number of modern Greek dialects. 

Many other constructions owe their frequency, if not their existence, 
to Semitic interference. The use of (xai) éyéveto “(and) it came to pass” 
to open a narrative section corresponds to the Hebrew (w)yhy “when” 
(see also Iv.10). Often (xai) éyéveto is followed by év t@ with the 
infinitive to express time corresponding to the Hebrew 6 + infinitive. 
This construction is characteristic of Luke (see Text [1]) and of Acts, 
€.g., Kal EVEVETO EV TH EiVaL AVTOV TOODEVYOLEVOV XATA LOVAS CUVijCAv 
avt@ ot waOytai “and it came to pass when Jesus was praying in private 
and his disciples were with him” (Luke 9.18); xai éyéveto év t@ iva 
aAvTOV EV LLG TOV MOAEWV nal idoU Avie WAHoNs Aémoas “and it came to 
pass when he was in one of the towns, a man came along who was 
covered with leprosy” (Luke 5.12). In the latter example, the use of (xat) 
idov (lit., “and behold”) to introduce a new topic corresponds to the 
Hebrew (w)hnh, especially when it is used without a finite verb follow- 
ING, €.g., ETL AVTOV AGAOVVtOS (6ov vePEAN Putetvyh EMEOXIACEV AUVTOUG, 
nai dod Mwvi Ex Tis vepedns A€yovoa “while he was still speaking, a 
bright cloud enveloped them, and a voice from the cloud said” 
(Matthew 17.5); xai iso yuvy avetpa éyovoa dobeveiac Et Sexaoxtw 
KAL HV OVYXUITOVOG xa WH Suvapevy avaxb pat eis TO Mavtedés “and a 
woman was there who had been crippled by a spint for eighteen years, 
and she was bent over and could not straighten up at all” (Luke 13.11). 
The use of the so-called periphrastic tenses jv ovyxvatovoa xat [Nh 
dvvapévy in the latter example has also been taken to indicate 
Semitism, e.g., Hoav dé év tf) 65@ avaBaivovtes eis Iegoodupa xa HY 
Teoaywv avtovs “they were on their way up to Jerusalem, and he was 
leading the way” (Mark 10.32); xai éyéveto év Wid TOV HUEQDV xa AVTOS 
Hv dtddoxwv, xai oav xaOrpEevor Paguoator “and one day it came to 
pass that he was teaching, and Pharisees were sitting there” (Luke 5.17). 
Another Semitism is the omission of the article in constructions corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew “construct state.” In New Testament Greek 
the article is either omitted or used with both nouns, e.g., & 
Tegiooevwatos xagdiac “from the abundance of the heart” (Luke 6.45) 
vs. £% TOU MEQLOOEvpAtOS Tis xaQdiac “idem” (Matthew 12.34); NHECa 
xuoiov “the day of the Lord” (1 Thessalonians 5.2) vs. 7 1WéQa TOU 
xugiov “idem” (11 Thessalonians 2.2), doy Sed “the wrath of God” 
(Romans 1.18) vs. 1) dgyt| tod Ge0t “idem” (John 3.36). 


IV.11 THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Selected texts 
[1] Luke 24.1-8 Nestle and Aland 


24.1 Ti dé wd tov GaPBatwv SQGQou PaGews Eni 10 vieja NABOV PéQovoai & 
HTOIACAV AQWLATA. 24.2 evoov S& TOV AIMoV d&noxExvALGLEVOV NO TO 
jvypteiov, 24.3 eloeABotoa dé ov EVOOV TO OHA tod xugiov Inood. 24.4 
nai &yEveTo EV TO AMopEtobar aUTAS MEL TOUTOD xai idov avdges SU0 ExEOTHOAV 
aitaig év e087 GoteantoVoH. 24.5 eupoBwv S€ yevouévwv avT@v xat 
“ALWovodyv Ta TOdGWNE Eig TH yiVv Einav Meds abtac’ ti Cytelte tov COVta peta 
tov vexoOv 24.6 odbx ~otw wbe, GAAG HyEOON. voOnte we éAGANoEV byt ett 
dv év tH Tadvaig 24.7 A€ywv tov vidv tov avOgwsov Sti det NaQadoOFjvat eis 
XEIQAS AVOEWNWV ALAQTWADV xai OTAVEWOHTVaL xai TH TEITYH NuEoOg Avaotivar. 


24.8 xai EuvyoOnoav TOV OnUdTwV avTOD. 


24.1 On the first day of the week, very early in the morning, the women took 
the spices they had prepared and went to the tomb. 24.2 They found the 
stone rolled away from the tomb, 24.3 but when they entered, they did not 
find the body of the Lord Jesus. 24.4 While they were wondering about this, 
suddenly two men in clothes that gleamed like lightning stood beside them. 
24.5 In their fright the women bowed down with their faces to the ground, 
but the men said to them: “Why do you look for the living among the dead? 
24.6 Heis not here, but he has risen. Remember how he told you, while he 
was still with you in Galilee: 24.7. ‘The Son of Man must be delivered into 
the hands of sinful men, be crucified and on the third day be raised again.” 
24.8 And they remembered his words. (Authorized Version 1611) 
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G. C. PAPANASTASSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


The numerous texts of ancient Greek literature which have come down 
to us, as well as the thousands of inscriptions, provide us with quite a 
satisfactory picture of ancient Greek vocabulary, one which is certainly 
better than those we have for most ancient Indo-European languages. 
Our information about Ancient Greek vocabulary dates initially from 
the thirteenth century Bc with the texts in Linear B (see 11.15, 111.2). 
This early evidence, as well as the very quantity of texts at our dispo- 
sal, certainly place the student of Ancient Greek in a more advanta- 
geous position than those studying Latin, Hittite, and Iranian, for 
example. Indeed, of the other Indo-European languages for which we 
have evidence from the pre-Chnistian period, only for Sanskrit (Ancient 
Indian) do we possess such a wide range of information. 

Naturally, this picture is not evenly mirrored throughout the time- 
framework under examination here, nor is it reflected to the same 
degree in the Greek speaking territories as a whole. That would be 
quite unthinkable for a language which had the dialectal spread (local 
and literary; Palmer 1980, 57-173) of Ancient Greek. It is clear that the 
picture we have for the Attic vocabulary of the classical period, which 
has come down to us through hundreds of extensive texts and inscrip- 
tions, will be different from that of the vocabulary of, for example, 
Pamphylian, of the archaic period (see 111.5), for which information 1s 
much more sparse. Often enough, indeed, research has been con- 
cerned with the study of more restricted categories of vocabulary, such 
as a semantic field (e.g., Casabona 1966 on the vocabulary of sacrifice; 
Casevitz 1985 on the families of the verbs xtitw “to found, build” and 
oixéw “to inhabit, dwell”). We ought to note here that, since our infor- 
mation is based on the fortuitous, to some extent, survival of texts from 
antiquity, it often covers only certain human activities satisfactorily, 
leaving others in the dark. This is true, for example, of the texts of 
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Linear B (see 11.15), whose nature and role in Mycenaean society 
defines to a large extent the information we draw from them. 

With this in mind, one is justified in speaking of Mycenaean, 
Homeric, Doric, Macedonian, Aeolic, etc. vocabularies as sub-sets of 
ancient Greek vocabulary as a whole, as well as of the individual char- 
acteristics of each of these sets. This is not to say, of course, that ancient 
Greek vocabulary in foto, like the vocabulary of any other language, 
ceased to be a unity with its own clear features. 

The vocabulary of Ancient Greek may be distinguished into three 


categories, on the basis of their provenance: 


¢ Vocabulary inherited from Indo-European (see 11.1). This category 
includes words whose precise equivalents in other Indo-European 
languages, or the clear Indo-European character of whose structure 
places them, in respect of their formation, in the Indo-European 
period. Here belong words which refer to various fields of activity 
among the Indo-Europeans: family ties (natr9 “father”), household 
and social organization (oixog “household”), agricultural economy 
(Bots “ox”), religion (Zevc “Zeus”), civilization and technology 
(vats “ship”) and so on (Meillet 1937, 378-417). Equally, the pro- 
nouns, numerals, prepositions, and the majonty of grammatical 
words in general in Ancient Greek - which are statistically the most 
common words in any language - belong to this category. 

¢ Loanwords. Here belong all the loans in Ancient Greek from lan- 
guages with which it came into contact throughout the period under 
examination. Some of these loans survived in the language for a very 
long period of time, even until the Modern Greek of today. Others, 
on the other hand, had a very short life span - only as long as the 
communicative needs which had given nse to them survived. Finally, 
loans may have been common or local. Part of the loan vocabulary is 
made up of the linguistic substratum which the Greeks encountered 
when they came down into Greece for the first time (see 11.8, 11.9). 
We attempt to trace these loans on the basis of morphological, 
semantic, and cultural criteria, because the pre-Greek languages are 
unknown to us. There follow the early loans from neighbonng lan- 
guages (see V.1) which appear already in the very oldest Greek texts 
and, finally, loans into Greek which occurred duning histoncal times. 
Unfortunately, the insufficient - often, indeed, non-existent - knowl- 
edge we have about many of the neighboring languages has resulted 
in the fact that, in this field, many conjectures have been produced, 
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more or less felicitous as the case may be. The number of Semitic 
(see V, V1.5), Iranian (see v.8), and Thracian (see v.2) etc. loans has 
often been over- or underestimated without adequate justification. 
As is true for any language, the portion of the vocabulary which is 

the product of borrowing undergoes a process of adaptation to the 
phonological and morphological system of that language. In the 
same way, the loanwords in Ancient Greek were adapted to its 
phonological and morphological system, with the result that they 
formed an integral part of the vocabulary of the language and proved 
to be just as productive as the genuinely inherited words. 

¢ Vocabulary which was created in Ancient Greek on the basis of its 
own morphological rules. To this group belongs the greater part of 
the vocabulary. The morphological rules which were at work in its 
creation may have been in force for a particular historic period, or 
have been productive - or more productive - in a particular Greek 
speaking region. 


Derivation 


The noun system 


Ancient Greek, like every other Indo-European language, clearly dis- 
tinguishes its nominal system from the verbal (see Iv.4, IV.7). 
Beginning with the first (Chantraine 1933, 25-152; Palmer 1980, 
246-58), we note the gradual retreat in Ancient Greek of the Indo- 
European root nouns (that is those formed by the direct addition of an 
ending to the root, without the intervention of the stem vowel, e.g., tous 
“foot,” y8ov “earth, ground,” 67 “wild beast,” até “goat,” yeig “hand,” 
etc., which is why there are irregularities in the declension) and the cor- 
responding increase in formations with a stem vowel, many of which go 
back to Indo-European (e.g., imm-o-c¢ “horse,” Avx-0-¢ “wolf,” movt-0-< 
“sea,” etc). Ancient Greek formed deverbative (i.e., derived from verbs) 
masculine nouns in -d¢, which denoted the agent (teopds < TeEEPH 
“feeder/to feed,” doudds < deidw “bard/to sing”), and in -os, which 
denoted an action (e.g., Beduos < Beéuw “clamour/to roar,” yovos < 
yiyvonat “offspring/to become,” Adyos < héyw “word/to say”) and 
which belong to the thematic declension. An action is also denoted by 
feminine nouns formed with the suffix - (-1) (e.g., pOogd < PbElQu 
“decay/to decay,” d&uoiBy < dpeiBw “reward/to reward,” crown < 
ddeipw “ointment/to anoint,” Booxy < Bdoxw “fodder/to feed animals,” 
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xhom < “Aémtw “theft/to steal”). As regards neuters, Indo-European 
forms in *-os (e.g., Y€voc, vépos) continued in Ancient Greek, in con- 
junction both with verbs (e.g., péeyyw > géyyos “to shine/lustre,” 
pevdw > petdoc “to deceive/deceit”) as well as with adjectives (e.g., 
d&Uc > dEoc “sharp/vinegar,” mays > mayos “fat/fat”). 

New words in -wv were added to the Indo-European formations in 
*n (e.g. xUwv “dog,” cf. Skt. fvan-). These new words were linked to 
verbs: otaCw > otaywv “to drip/drop,” a&yw > &ywv “to lead/contest, 
trial.” Derivatives with the suffix -wwv: éxiotapo. > émotypwv “to 
know/learned,” vo® > vojpwv “to think/thoughtful,” and the oxytones 
yyobpau > Hyepov “to rule/ruler” also belong to this declension. 

The agent is generally denoted in Greek by the suffixes -tyc, -ty<, - 
THO, -tTWOE: UPEICW > LBELOTHs “to curse/curser,” ToEEVW > toEEUTIs “to 
shoot/archer,” nodevw > moardevtrs “to instruct/instructor,” €€etagw > 
éEetaotys “to examine/examiner,” éoyaCowot > éoydtns “to 
work/worker,” xww@ > xtyntye “to move/mover, author,” yevv® > 
yevvytwe “to generate/progenitor.” As early as the Mycenaean period 
(see 111.2) the suffix -eug had produced denominative (i.e. derived from 
nouns) nouns which denoted the agent engaged in something to do 
with the meaning of the original word: yadxods > yadxevs (Myc. ka-he- 
u) “copper/coppersmith,” immoc > inmets “horse/rider,” ovyyoagy > 
ovyyoagets “writing/writer” (Perpillou 1973). 

The action of the verb is denoted by the suffix -udc, which has been 
productive throughout the course of the history of Greek down to this 
day: xa8aigw > xa8aguds “to cleanse/cleansing,” otevalw > otevaypos 
“to sigh/sigh,” podoow > poaypods “to fence/fence.” It also appears in 
extended forms such as -6u6c, -nOudc, -apdc, -toL0c, -aowdc: xAaVOLOG 
“weeping,” Bovxyn8udc “bellowing,” dacpocg “distnbution, tribute,” 
OmALopos “equipment,” otoyacudcg “aim, conjecture.” The Indo- 
European suffix *-mn (where n denotes the syllabic nasal which was 
converted into a /a/ in Greek; see 11.4) evolved into -ya (and by exten- 
sion) -opa, -na, -wpa and is to this day one of the most productive 
suffixes in Greek for the formation of nouns which denote the action or 
result of a verb: yoaquw > yodupa “to write/letter,” pyngitw > pynpiopa 
“to vote/vote,” oix@ > oixnua “to reside/dwelling place,” pra > pidnua 
“to kiss/kissing,” onx® > orxwpa “to rise/rising.” At the same time, 
feminine nouns are formed in -p 4G, -Wy: yryvwoxw > yvoun “to 
know/opinion,” yeaq~w > yeauuy “to scratch, write/line,” otagw > 
owyur “to puncture/mark, wound”; toApn, Dor. toApa “boldness,” cf. 
Dor. étAnv (second aorist of the root *tAdw). 
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The Indo-European suffix *-¢z- retained this form in Greek after the 
*s, while in other positions it took the form -ot-c (and -caotc, -eotc, -no1c) 
and formed a large number of abstract feminine nouns: mei8oua > 
niotis “to be convinced/faith,” di5wpu > ddot¢ “to give/giving,” xoivw > 
xoicig “to judge/judgment,” édavvw > gdracig “to drive/driving.” 
yiyvopat > yéveotg “to become/ongin,” pavOava > wddnots “to 
learn/learning,” poova > podvyats “to be wise, prudent/wisdom, pru- 
dence,” Braotavw > BrAdoty~oI¢ “to bud, sprout/vegetation.” 

Abstract feminine nouns in -ia were formed both from adjectives in 
-Log (€.g., dywvios > &ywvia “presiding over games/struggle for victory, 
anguish,” aitioc > aitia “chargeable, blameworthy/cause”), as well as 
from nouns in general (e.g., Gyyedog > ayyedia “herald/announce- 
ment,” dt5dcxahos > ddacxahia “teacher/teaching,” sods > cogia 
“wise man/wisdom,” dethdc > dethia “coward/cowardice”’), often com- 
pounds (e.g., Gdux0¢ > ddixia “unjust/injustice,” etwrogqos > evpoogia 
“well-formed/beauty, symmetry”). Abstract feminine nouns in -e. 
were formed from adjectives in -1¢ (e.g., axotBrs > axoifPera “exact/pre- 
cision,” GAnOyjs > GAnBea “true/truth”). The suffixes -ovvy (e.g., 
dovAog > dovdoovvn “slave/slavery,” dixatog > dixavootvy 
“just/justice”) and -ty¢ (e.g., Sewvoc > Sevvotys “terrible/ternbleness,” 
véog > veotys “young /youth,” evOuc > eveutng “straight/directness,” 
Babdc > Pabutnys “deep/deepness”) also served for the formation of 
nouns from adjectives. 

The suffix *-ya, inherited from Indo-European, was used for the for- 
mation of feminine equivalents of masculine nouns. The semivowel of 
this suffix exhibited a variety of phonetic developments, depending on 
the stem of the masculine from which it derived: d&vaé “king” > *évax-ya 
> avacca, tegets “priest” (stem *ieonf-) > *ieonf-ya > iégera, Baotdevs 
“ruler” (stem BaownF-) > *BaoiknF-ya > Bacirera (Lejeune 1972, 108, 
171). The various phonetic developments of the suffix *-ya, depending 
on the phonetic environment in which it was found, often resulted in der- 
ivational opacity. Thus, although é&vaooa functioned in the language as 
the feminine of &vaé, it was no longer analyzable into its morphological 
components *évax-ya. So the role of this suffix was often undertaken by 
others, which were often extended forms of the original *-ya. The 
suffixes -teiga and -tota originally derived from the suffix *-ya in mascu- 
lines in -tyQ, with the result that they later became autonomous and, in 
the case of the second in particular, linked to the numerous masculines 
in -tys: déxtng > dSextora “recipient/ beggar,” weOvotys > pedvotole 
“drunkard,” ovxogéeving > ovxopavtoia “slanderer”; moreover, the 
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suffix -atva, initially from masculines in -wv (e.g., Begawv > egamatwa 
“servant,” dodxwv > doedxatva “dragon”), also became autonomous, and 
then specialized mainly in the production of the names of female 
animals: Avxog > Avxatva “wolf,” xdm00c¢ > xanoatwa “wild boar.” The 
suffix -.ooa, finally, was also to play a significant role from the classical 
period onwards and, especially, into the later stages of the language: 
Baolevs > BaotAtooa. 

The suffix -16- formed feminine nouns which usually either corre- 
sponded to masculines in -tn¢, -t0 (e.g., doamétns > Soanétic, stem 
doanetto- “runaway”; avanti, avAntne > avantois, stem avAntod- 
“flute-player”), or carried a diminutive meaning (e.g., Gkwmné > 
dhwmexic, stem cAwsex6- “fox”). It became specialized, however, in 
other functions, too, with the result that we frequently find it in the 
names of animals and birds (e.g., vuxtegic, stem vuxtegud- “bat”). The 
suffix -a.5- had a similar range, also for the formation of feminine nouns. 
We encounter it in technical terms (e.g., magaotdc, stem magaotad- 
“post, column”), in the names of animals (e.g., d0Qxdc, stem S5o0Qxa06- 
“gazelle”) and so on. In technical terms and, more generally, in the 
names of objects, vessels, and tools we also encounter the suffix -toov, 
for the formation of neuter nouns: Ge@ > dgoteov “plough,” xevta > 
xévtoov “spur,” onpaivw > onuwavtoov “seal.” 

A most important role in the history and development of the Greek 
vocabulary was played by the process of diminutive formation (see 
Iv.7). The suffix -.ov, initially deverbative (e.g., opatw > opayrov “to 
slaughter/slaughter”) but also denominative (e.g., atAn > atdtov “a 
country house”), and with different meanings and functions, finally 
became specialized as a diminutive suffix. This use came into greatest 
prominence after the sixth and fifth centuries BC (e.g., 56Qu > doQatiov 
“spear,” mvevpwv > mvevpowov “lung,” xAiwak > xAucxtov “scale”). Its 
pejorative sense is often very strong: yuvy > yuvatov “weak woman.” A 
great number of such words began to lose their diminutive meaning, 
and often, particularly from the end of the classical period, replaced the 
orginal word: mais > moudiov “child,” dupa > dupatiov “eye.” At the 
same time, new diminutive suffixes were created which were extensions 
of the suffix -.ov with part of the stem of the words in which it often 
appeared. The suffixes -id.ov, -cd.ov, -cxtov, -vAALov and -devov all 
came from diminutives in -tov of nouns with stems 1n -t6-, -a6-, -ax-, - 
vhi- and -ag- respectively, and were particularly productive from the 
classical age onwards. Many of the diminutive suffixes of Modern 
Greek (-cx1, -ovAt, -o¥dt) can be traced to this process, which began in 
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Ancient Greek. The contribution of the diminutive suffix -ioxoc in 
Ancient Greek was smaller: dvOownos > &vOewmioxos. 

An important role was played in the derivation of adjectives, both 
from verbs and nouns, by the suffix -toc, which was of Indo-European 
origin: &Copo “to respect” > d&ytos “holy”; &yeds > ayeLos “field/living 
in the fields, wild”; ai6yjo > aidéguos “the ether/ethereal, heavenly”, 
Sainwy > Samovog “a god/godlike”; O@dAacca > Oakdooroc 
“sea/marine.” The suffixes -détoc, -i6v0¢, -c10s, -etoc and others were 
formed by a process similar to that which we met in diminutives, by 
which part of the stem was attached to the suffix in order to produce 
new suffixes: potoa > woigddtoc “fate/fateful,” aiqvys > aipvidioc “sud- 
denly/sudden,” &yoga > a&yogatos “market/vulgar, businesslike,” any7 
> mryyatoc “spring, well,” teheut@® > tedevtatoc “to end/final,” Zhaqoc 
> éhaqetoc “deer/cervine.” Also common are adjectives in -vdc (e.g., 
a&Couat > ayvog “to be awestruck/pure,” otéyw > oteyvdc “to 
cover/water-tight”) and in -gd¢ (e.g., Adumw > hapymedcs “to 
shine/bright”). In the production of adjectives from nouns, the follow- 
ing suffixes were also used: -ipocg: Baotg > Baowos “walk/passable,” 
waxy > paxmos “battle/warlike,” toopy > ted@mos “food/nourishing”; 
-wvos: aia > aipativos “blood/bloody,” Gpmekog > &umédwvos “vine/of 
the vine,” Ai8oc > AtOtvog “stone”; -edg (and -eQ0c, -NnEds, -aeds): WUXOs 
> woxods “cold/chilly,” todpog > teopegds “shiver/trembling,” pofoc 
> pofeods “fear/frightening,” d50vy > d5uvnods “pain/painful,” dum 
> dumNeds “sadness/sad.” We come across the suffix -.xdsg more fre- 
quently: matic > moatdixd¢ “child/puerile, playful,” BdeBagos > 
BagPaguds “barbarian/barbaric,” vattys > vavtxds “sailor/nautical,” 
immog > immxdg “horse/equine.” At the same time, the suffix -ttxdc was 
formed from adjectives in -txdc, which derived either from adjectives in 
-tog or from nouns in -tyg. Thus from instances such as @@eigw > 
pbaetds > PBaetixds “to perish/perishable/damaging,” we pass to 
direct derivation from verbs: Bacxaivw > Baoxavtxds “to dispar- 
age/disparaging.” 

From s-stems we have adjectives in -1s, nearly always compounds: 
dvB0g > evavOyco “flower/blooming,” pévoc > dSuvopevis “force, 
prowess/hostile,” x9atog > dxeatrjs “power/powerless.” Their system- 
atic development led to the derivation of adjectives in -y¢ from other 
nouns and verbs, too: wyyn, dtwyd > atvyic “luck, to be 
unlucky/unlucky,” pid “to love,” Suvari “hateful.” Characteristic of 
the semantic evolution (see also 1v.13) are the examples of the suffix 
-wdy¢: from compounds such as évGenwdye¢ “with a rich bouquet,” the 
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suffix -wdn¢ became independent, with the general meaning of “having 
the characteristics of” and this was so even from Homeric times: Avooa 
> Avoowdns “rage/furious,” dxavOa > dxavOwdns “thorn/thorny,” 
¢hatov > Ehawwdns “olive/olivaceous.” 

Deverbative adjectives are formed in -tdg and -téog and characterize 
the person who can or should be subjected to the action of the verb: 
eyand > ayarmyntds “to love/beloved,” mow > xowntéos “to make, 
do/makeable, doable.” 

The Indo-European suffix *-went- > -evt- was mostly used in Greek 
for the formation of adjectives in the form of -detcs, which can readily be 
considered a characteristic of poetic language (see v11.A), since it is in 
poetry that we encounter most of its derivatives: iyOvc > ixOvdetc 
“fish/piscine, fishy,” Gotjo > aotegdets “star/starry, sparkling.” 

Many other suffixes appear with a more concrete meaning. A tree 
which corresponded to a particular fruit was denoted by the suffix -éa: 
duvydarov > duvydahéa “almond/almond tree,” while the place where 
many trees of the same type were grown was denoted by the suffix -wv, 
-EWV: GUMEAOS, Gutedwv, Gumedkewv “vine/vineyard.” In the Hellenistic 
age, the suffix -dc was especially fruitful in forming nouns which usually 
referred to professions: Hellenistic yaguwpat-ds “maker of bronze 
plates,” payatods “cutler.” 

Derivation via prefixes also goes back to Indo-European. The basic 
privative prefix in Ancient Greek, é-/d&v-, was of Indo-European ongin 
and, indeed, some privative adjectives in Ancient Greek may well go 
back directly to Indo-European: d&vvdgoc, Skt. anudrd- , although it is 
possible that they were formed independently in both languages. 


The verb system 


In the verbal system, as in the nominal, Ancient Greek continued the 
Indo-European tradition (Chantraine 1961; Palmer 1980, 261-6). The 
Indo-European verb, idiosyncratic in structure and without systematic 
inflection, but with independent stems to denote aspect and tense rela- 
tionships, retained many of its characteristics in Ancient Greek. Thus, 
in the conjugation of the verb which renders the meaning “to see,” 
Greek retained three stems: 6oa- for the present (6Q@), dx- for the 
future (Gout) and id- for the aorist (eiSov). Here, too, the tendency of 
Ancient Greek was to reduce the athematic formations in favor of the 
thematic. The change of the verbs in -u1 to -w would be completed in 
the Hellenistic age, but had already begun in the classical period. 
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The most important suffix for the formation of verbs in Ancient 
Greek was the Indo-European *-y‘/ -. This suffix was either added 
directly to the verb root (uaivopat < *pav-yo-pau “to rage,” yaigoua < 
*ya.9-yo-wat “to rejoice,” d50Qopat < *o5vQ-yo-pat “to bewail,” xaiw < 
*xaF-yo “to burn,” GAkouat < *Gh-yo-pnar “to leap,” dyeiow < *ayeg-yu 
“to assemble,” xteivw < xtev-yw “to slay,” &Gowat < *éy-yo-nor “to 
respect,” dgvoow < *dgvx-yw “to quarry”) or was combined with 
affixes (bqaivw < *iq-av-yw “to weave”). The semivowel disappeared 
in instances where the verb root ended in a vowel: guw < *pu-yw “to 
grow” (but Aeol. puiw), xakéw < *xaAe-yw “to call.” It was also used for 
the formation of verbs from nouns: dvacow < *avax-yw (avak) “to 
reign,” puAdoow < *pudax-yw (pvr) “to guard,” éamiCw < *érAmd-yw 
(édmic) “to hope,” égiftw < *éerd-yw (€gts) “to vie with.” It was also 
added to stems ending in a vowel: tuna > *tysa-yw > td “to honor,” 
pikog > *pre-yw > piréw “to love,” ps8dc¢ > *1080-yw > pwo8dw “to 
let out for hire.” In this way, a very broad category of verbs were formed 
from nouns. These became predominant in ancient Greek morphology 
and continue to be so in Modern Greek. 

From these examples, it is easy to see that the presence of the suffix 
*-y¢/ -1s not obvious in the verbs which were formed. This was because 
the semivowel *y developed in a number of ways in Ancient Greek, 
depending on the sound which preceded it. This meant that there was 
a different phonetic result each time. This opacity contributed to the 
formation of new suffixes and, in the end, to its replacement. Thus, the 
frequent appearance of verbs in -itw, -é0w < *-15-yw, *-a5-yw resulted 
in these suffixes becoming independent, and it was not then long before 
they produced new derivatives: 6voua > dvouctw “to name,” Batpa > 
Bavpatw “wonder/to admire,” Gtmos > &tudcw “to dishonor,” dvetdos 
> overdiCw “to reproach.” The same occurred with the frequent appear- 
ance of verbs in -aiva, -tvo < *-av-yw, *-vv-yw: ofjua > onuaiva “to 
mark,” yadends > yakeraivw “to be harsh,” tyodc > tyoaivw “to 
moisten,” OdQ00¢ > Bagovvw “to encourage.” 

Verbs in -evw were formed from the important class of nouns in -€Us: 
inmevs > innevo “rider/to ride,” Bacthets > Bacthevw “ruler/to reign.” 
The suffix had become independent as early as the Homeric period, 
when we come across tvioxevw < fvioxos “to drive a chariot/a chariot- 
€€I,” MOVTOTMOQEVW < MOVtOTO_OS “to sail the sea.” It was, however, par- 
ticularly productive in the classical age (e.g., x0AaE > xohaxetdw “a 
flatterer/to fawn,” naic > matdevw “a child/to instruct”) and remains So 


in Modern Greek today. 
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Composition 


The basic types of compounds are present also in Ancient Greek, 
where composition proved to be an exceptionally productive proce- 


dure for enriching the vocabulary: 


coordinating compounds: vuy8juEeoov “night and day,” dvdgoyuvos 
“man-woman, hermaphrodite,” é9a4apedditoc “hermaphrodite”; 

determinative compounds: sateddeAqoc “father’s brother,” 
d&xgomodc “acropolis,” madatyévngs “aged”; 

objective compounds: Oyneotedgos “feeder of wild beasts,” 
Muonodenos “warlike”; 

possessive compounds: g0d06dxtvAo¢ “rosy-fingered,” moAUxAeR0S 
“bountiful,” GoyvedtoEos “silver-bowed.” 


Certain parts of the compounds (second parts) appear with much 
greater frequency (Chantraine 1968, 236), e.g., -yoc@os in BiBALoyedqgos, 
yewyOaM@os, YyAWooOyeaMos, eyxwuLoyEaM@oc,  Elxovoyoaq@os, 
EMLOTOAOYOAMOS, NOoyYOaMOs, totTOQLOYOaMOS, AOYOYOGMos, ULoyoa@os, 
uv8oyoapos, texvoyoaos, and teaywdoyea@os, all to do with “writing.” 
There are more than a hundred entries in LS] for compounds with the 
adjective Baus “deep”, as the first element (Chantraine 1968, 155). 

There are an exceptionally large number of compounds with prepo- 
sitions: Guqiéateov “amphitheater,” éximedoc “flat,” évtyoc “honor- 
able,” UnegavOgwaos “superhuman.” Verbs, in particular, often form a 
whole series of compounds with prepositions (e.g., dvayoeagw, 
AVTILYOAQW, ATOVOAQW, Siayoagw, eyyoanw, Emyoadgu, xatayoaqw, 
HETAYOADMW, AAEAYOaMPW, NEOLYOAMW, NoECyoadG~w, MoEoccyoaqu, 
ovyyeaqw, Uroyedw all to do with “write”), with a variety of semantic 
nuances and corresponding to the respective nouns (dvayeaqn, 
aviyeagh, Siayeagnh, Siayeapua, eyyeagh, Emyeagn, Neguyeagn, 
ovyyeapn, svyyoagets). The bibliography pertaining to compounds is 
itself very rich (e.g., Bader 1965 for compounds with the root *werg- as 
the second element, and Chantraine 1942 for the role of the preposition 
év in compounds). 


The Hellenistic period 


The spread of Greek during the Hellenistic age (see 1v.11) in the form 
of Hellenistic Koine and its rapid expansion into the greater part of the 
eastern Mediterranean had an immediate impact on the vocabulary. 
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Greek was called upon to serve new communicative needs in an ever- 
expanding Greek speaking population, while in mainland Greece, the 
differentiation between dialects was decreasing rapidly. A significant 
part of the dialectal vocabulary was lost and the few traces remaining 
can only be faintly recognized in survivals in modern Greek dialects 
(Shipp 1979; Andriotis 1974). 

On the other hand, Hellenistic Koine came into contact with lan- 
guages such as Latin (see V.10, V.11, VI.3, V1.4) and Hebrew (see Iv.g, 
IV.10, IV.11, v.12), which also left their mark on the vocabulary 
(Triandafyllidis [1938] 1993, 13). The period of Roman domination 
resulted in the borrowing of many words from Latin (see v.10): 
dyvaouov < denarius, nodeavtns < quadrans, xovotwdia < custodia, 
heyeov < legio, neaitwerov < praetorium, tithoc < tetulus. In the 
Gospels and early Christian literature a good many loanwords from 
Hebrew or Aramaic make their appearance: durv “amen,” Bais “palm,” 
uawwvas “Mammon,” wave “manna,” odpatov “Sabbath,” coatavac 
“Satan,” woavva “hosanna” (see also Iv.11). 

Lexical borrowing was not the only feature which influenced the lan- 
guage at this period. It is often loan translations (see v.1) and semantic 
loans that indicate the effort made by Greek to render the new concepts 
imposed by the cultural changes of the age. In the sector of administra- 
tion and military organization, the influence of Latin was pervasive (e.g. 
ancient tatoc “the highest,” was now pressed into service to render 
the Latin consul), while in the domain of religion, the influence of 
Hebrew is obvious (e.g. the ancient word Gyyehog “a messenger,” 
acquired its modern meaning of “angel” under the influence of the 
Hebrew mal’akh; see 1V.9,1V.10,1V.11, IV.15, VII.B.4). 

During the Hellenistic age, on the other hand, there occurred a 
significant increase in derivative vocabulary. Certain suffixes were to be 
particularly productive at this time, while others lost their force. Of the 
suffixes to which we referred above, -t1)¢, -ots, -udc and, -ua (for nouns; 
-iooa was to be especially productive in Medieval Greek and later). 
-\K0G, -tv0c, -t6¢ (for adjectives), -evw, -iCw (for verbs) were to prove 
especially productive in this period. The influence of Latin during the 
Hellenistic age resulted in the borrowing of suffixes such as -cQv0s, 
-tavoc and, -&tog (see v.10). 

The main development in Hellenistic times, however, one which 
was to reach its height in the first centuries of Christianity, was the 
remodeling of the inflectional system, which had an immediate impact 
on the lexicon (see 1v.7). The nominal inflectional system underwent 
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significant changes, in which, as we noted above, diminutives played a 
most important role. The ancient diminutives in -iov, which had 
already begun to lose their diminutive force, now replaced the original 
words to a large extent. This occurred in nouns of all three declensions 
of Ancient Greek, though more systematically in the third, which also 
presented the greatest morphological variety: from the moment the 
forms nots and natdiov became semantically equivalent (see Iv .13), the 
former began to retreat in the face of the latter. Something analogous 
also occurred in words which were not etymologically related but 
which had simular meanings. Words in Classical Greek which exhibited 
especially varied morphology were replaced by others with which they 
had, until then, coexisted: Attic vats “ship,” was replaced by the syn- 
onymous word xhoiov, vs “pig,” by yoigos, donv “lamb,” by d&uvoc. 

By and large, adjectives followed the development of the nouns. A 
good number of third-declension adjectives, ending in -n¢ and -wv in 
Ancient Greek, exhibit parallel types in -og in the Hellenistic age 
(Papanastassiou 1992), and it was these which eventually dominated. 

Remodeling was common in the verbal system. That is to say, a new 
present was created by analogy, usually on the basis of the synoptic verb 
stem which is found in the aorist (see 1v.7). The substitution of the 
classical forms of the conjugation in -wt by corresponding ones in -w 
also belongs to the remodeling of the verbal inflectional system (Gignac 


1976-81, vol. 11, 375-414). 


The main dictionaries of Ancient Greek 


The interest on the part of scholars in the study of Ancient Greek 
resulted in the development of a rich lexicographical tradition. The 
fullest dictionary for Ancient Greek is H. G. Liddell, R. Scott and H.S. 
Jones’ A Greek-English Lexicon (gth ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940), augmented by the Supplement published by the same house in 
1996. In French-speaking countries the Dictionnazre grec—frangais by 
A. Bailly (26th ed. Paris: Hachette, 1963) is used as a supplementary 
tool. 

For Mycenaean Greek in particular, we have F. Aura-Jorro’s 
Diccionario Micénico (2 vols., Madrid, Instituto de Filologia, 1985-93). 
For the New Testament there is W. Bauer’s A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1979), while A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon by G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) is 
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concerned with Christian literature. The - as yet unfinished - 
Diccionario Griego-Espanol (6 vols. to date, Madnid: Instituto Antonio 
de Nebrija, 1980) is a revised combination of the gth ed. of A Greek- 
English Lexicon and A Patristic Greek Lexicon. 

The main reverse index of the Ancient Greek vocabulary is the 
Riickldufiges Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache by P. Kretschmer 
and E. Locker (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1944), based 
on the gth edition of A Greek-English Lexicon, while for nouns and 
adjectives of Ancient Greek, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 
Adjectives by C. D. Buck and W. Petersen (Hildesheim, New York: G. 
Olms, 1970) is also available. 

Outstanding in the field of etymology are the Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique de la langue grecque. Histoire des mots by P. Chantraine (2 vols., 
Paris: Klincksieck 1968-80; Supplément 1999) and H. Frisk’s 
Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch (3 vols., Heidelberg: Winter, 
1960-72). Two small supplements have gathered together the observa- 
tions published by reviewers of Chantraine’s dictionary: G. Jucquois 
and B. Devlamminck, Compléments aux dictionnarres étymologiques du 
grec ancien (Louvain: Peeters, 1977) and G. Papanastassiou, 
Compléments, au dictionnarre étymologique du grec ancien de Pierre 
Chantraine (Thessaloniki: Magia, 1994). A. J. van Windekens presents 
his personal views on the etymology of Greek in Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique complémentaire de la langue grecque (Louvain: Peeters, 1986), a 
dictionary which is also in the form of a supplement to that of 
Chantraine. A new Greek Etymological Dictionary by R.S.P. Beekes 1s 
now available in the web (http://1iasnt.leidenuniv.nl). 


13 Semantic change 


M. SETATOS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


1 Introduction 


In their social, cultural, and personal lives, people use many semiotic 
systems: language, gestures, institutions, games, mathematics, rhetori- 
cal patterns and so on. The most important of these is language, also 
the basic characteristic of Man. Language may be combined with other 
systems, but it may also replace them, with a greater or lesser degree of 
effectiveness. 

Like other aspects or parts of a society’s cultural system (social struc- 
ture, art, habits and customs, technology, etc.) language evolves and 
changes (see also 1.8) at differing rates in its various components 
(phonology, morphology, syntax, etc.) and historical periods, thus 
adapting to historical conditions, the demands of communication, and 
so on. The reasons for change vary: new exigencies of life, intermin- 
gling and mutual influence of populations and languages, minor 
differences in the language from generation to generation, structural 
transformations (such as, for example, the changes in the function of 
the ancient Greek cases after the loss of the dative; see 1v.7,1vV.8). The 
causes (see below 3.2) may act simultaneously or successively: one 
result may lead to other changes and new effects. 

The most obvious change in a linguistic system is change in vocab- 
ulary. Unlike those of other components of language (phonological, 
morphological, etc.), changes in vocabulary can be observed by speak- 
ers within their own lifetime (e.g., the marginalization of the word oxa 
[unit of measure] after the introduction of the xtio “kilo”). 

Semantic change chiefly concerns changes in vocabulary and reveals 
changes in the meaning of linguistic units. 


2 Meaning 


Every linguistic sign consists of “expression” (the phonological/pho- 
netic form) and content (meaning), which are indissolubly linked. 
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Linguistic signs are realized in utterances, refer to objects/referents 
(i.e., to concrete or abstract objects, beings, facts, impressions, 
thoughts, relationships, etc.), and exhibit a variety of uses (pragmatic 
potential). Linguistic units present a hierarchical scale and follow syn- 
tactical combinations in order to express complex meanings (phrase, 
sentence, paragraph, text). 

As with any system, language and speech exhibit organization: for- 
mation rules and corresponding functions. This organization, outside 
of the common, universal features of language, varies in each individ- 
ual language. It exhibits different degrees of regularity in all language 
components, including vocabulary. Semantic research is based on the 
concept of the linguistic sign, which is arbitrary (see 1.1, 1.2), provokes 
a variety of interpretations from the receiver, and exhibits different 
uses in different contexts. Certain linguists (see Boretzky 1977) exclude 
from semantic research on the lexicon such things as: iconographical 
representations; mental and cognitive processes; concepts which in 
certain languages cannot be expressed (semantic gaps); the process of 
knowledge acquisition as well as the stored knowledge of individuals 
and academic disciplines (cf. periphrastic lexemes: e.g., Hippocrates - 
the father of medicine; proverbial expressions: “black broth,” 
“Hippokleides doesn’t care a flip”; proverbs, folk or scientific termi- 
nology or taxonomy). 

Semantics has evolved rapidly in modern linguistics, mainly froma 
synchronic point of view (its position in the system of a language etc.). 
The semantic changes which may become identifiable synchronically 
(such as the appearance of new meanings, new terms, competiting 
synonyms, etc., €.g., exmintw “to discount,” as a transitive verb, 
nodvpéon “multi-media,” avtoxwytauaea-otouotois “steam-engine - 
locomotive”), usually concern the diachronic investigation of language 
(historical development), which examines changes in a language 
system in general and in its separate components in particular (phono- 
logical/phonetic, morphological and syntactic changes, register 
changes, etc). 

The analysis of semantic change is based directly on the written evi- 
dence of earlier times, which in the case of Greek and several other lan- 
guages is comparatively much more abundant. Indirectly, it is based on 
comparison with related (Indo-European for Greek) and non-related 
languages (cf. linguistic elements in Greek borrowed from Turkish 
etc.). 
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3 Semantic changes 


“Change is a function of linguistic use.” The realizations of a language 
assumed within an historical, social, and cultural context create a syn- 
chronic linguistic diversity (with a variety of forms and developments). 
The dynamic of a language exhibits both stability and instability, as a 
result of the influence of factors fostering divergence and change. The 
economy ofa language seeks to find a balance between syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic pressures (see 1.2), in the form of a law of least effort, in 
the form of communicative needs (cf. redundancy, frequency, func- 
tional load, tension between the means and needs of society, interfer- 
ence), in the form of asymmetry in the use of the vocal organs with its 
attendant consequences and so on. 

Semantic changes may be examined froma variety of viewpoints (see 
Antilla 1972; Lelmann 1992). 


3.1. Forms and types 
3.1.1 Changes in content: These may be divided into: 


¢ restriction (narrowing of the meaning): metewoc “able to fly, winged” > 
netetvog “cockerel,” 6waouov dim. of 6wov “cooked or prepared food, 
a made dish” > paou “fish,” dovic “bird” > dgvi8a “hen”; 

* expansion (broadening of the meaning) xapvw “to be tired” > xavw 
“to make”; 

¢ substitution of semantic features (with restriction and expansion): 
éxxAnota “assembly of citizens” > (by narrowing) “assembly of the 
faithful (Christians)” and (by expansion) “a building for the faithful” 
(see VII.B. 4). 


3.1.2 Changes in expression: Changes in phonetic form may lead to 
semantic changes and are divided into: 


¢ disturbance in structural transparency: pooxadw “to sweep” < 
pioxoArd “to love the beautiful,” ovd¢w “to put in order” < todlw “to 
straighten”; 

¢ shortenings: mAateia 656¢ “a broad street” > mAateia “a square, 
ovxwtov Hag “liver stuffed with figs” > ovxwtt “liver,” veagov tdae 
“fresh water” > veood “water,” aotuvouixds xAntHeas “police bailiff” 
> aotuvouxds “policeman”; 
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lengthenings: Eeyvw “to forget” < Eexavw “to lose completely” < 
yavw “to lose” < yao “chaos”; 

substitutions (cf. glottochronology): IE *bhrater > geatio, 
podtne/a-der@-d-¢ “brother,” inmog > ddoyo “horse,” mtynvov > 
novat “bird,” péracg > paveos “black,” Aevxdg > aoneos “white,” 
dotodv > xdxado “bone,” oednvy > geyyaot “moon.” 


3.1.3 Changes in referents. These are changes which concern the 
world and views of it and are divided into: 


new concepts: xtho “kilo”; 
loss of concepts: ox “unit of measure (=1282 grams)”; 
conceptual division: svoc“unfe ” svoc “burnt”; 

ptual division: xanpevoc “untortunate /xavévoc burnt”; 
coincidence of meanings (synonymization): mavtCagua/xoxxwwo- 
youde “beetroot.” 


3.1.4 Changes in evaluation. These are divided into: 


melioration: xanuévos “unfortunate” > “likeable” (cf. “Poor thing”) 
pejoration: &yabdc “good” > “naive,” aygetoc “useless” > “vulgar,” 
yauetv “to marry” > “to copulate”. 


3.1.5 Changes related to figures of speech. Changes associated with 
rhetorical figures (particularly speech tropes) are divided into: 


metaphor (iconicity): m66t toameCiot “table leg” (cf. also toanét 
“table” < toaneta “(dining) table” <*teted-neta. “four-legged”; 
metonymy: dtaBéfw tov LoAwud “I’m reading Solomos” (= his 
works); 

antonomasia: nAovovo toamet “lit. rich table” (= food); 
synecdoche: gixtnxav oty pwttd “they threw themselves into the 
fire” (= into the battle); 

elevation: 6An “The City” (= Constantinople), *Aotv “Town” (= 
Athens); 

hyperbole: xvguoc “(over)lord” > “spouse,” etc.; 

euphemism: yAvxadt “sweetener” (= vinegar); 

allegory: 1’ dome.e ta. yévia tov o Ai-Nixddas “Saint Nicholas has 
whitened his beard” (= it’s been snowing). 
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3.2 Causes and factors 


The following have been suggested as causes of semantic change: 


synchronic variation: cf. in Standard Modern Greek the differences 
in the meanings and connotations between “high” (katharevousa) 
and “low” (demotic) words such as: ooté/xdxahka “bones,” 
evoupata/oovxa “garments/clothes,” yxag/ovewt “liver,” 
bdwo/veod “water,” 056¢/Sedn0c¢/otedta “street/road/road (pop.),” 
and so on; 

vagueness of meaning: exevdvuty¢ in the sense of “dress one puts on,” 
(cf.on the other hand, navwepodet, maAto “overcoat”), xeqarh/xdoa 
“head/skull (poetic),” toixoavoc/teiépahos “triple-headed”; see 
also etymology, e.g. toayiaoxa “cap” < Romanian “long live!”; 
ambiguity (changes of context and in the position of words in a set 
or in a field): attoxedtwe (etymological meaning “one’s own 
master” and the meaning within a system of titles “emperor”); 
avtoac-yuvaixa “man-woman” (gender distinction and the distinc- 
tion between “husband” and “wife”); 

ellipsis (restriction of features): 1661 “leg” (animate) > 661 “leg” 
(inanimate), xégac “horn” > xégac “military wing” cf. also veagov 
tdwo “fresh water” > vyoov > veod “water”; 

addition (development of features): 62Aa. “tools” and “armaments” 
(cf. polysemy); 

loss of transparency (inability on the part of users to analyze the con- 
struction): IE *spek- > Lat. spec-2-o, Ind. pas-y- “see,” etc., *onex-j-> 
oxéntopat “to look at carefully” > “to examine,” “to think”; 

new names: G-deAq-dc instead of moatio; 

borrowings: loanwords (e.g., toévo “train”); calques (e.g., Eng. sky- 
scraper —> oveavo—votns); expressive semantic borrowings (e.g., 
wou diver ota vevoa “it gets on my nerves”); reverse loans (e.g., 
ntagaPohr “parable” > Lat. parabola > Ital. parla > nagho “vacuous 
talk’’); 

cultural reference: éxxAnoia “assembly of citizens” > “congregation 
of and building of worship for the faithful”; xéva “pen” < Ital. < 
Med. Lat. penna “a feather”; 

emotional nuances with attraction of a picturesque expression: e.g., 
towyw “to gnaw, to crunch,” replaced éoGiw “to eat”; cf. the weaken- 
ing of an expression which leads to the use of new, charged elements, 
such as the frequent changes of pofegds, TEOMEQOS, PavTAcTLX0G 
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(“‘dreadful, terrible, fantastic”) etc. and metaphors (similarity of aes- 
thetic concepts, functional similarity between two objects, etc.); 
frequent use, leading to shortening and ellipsis; 

folk etymology: e.g., PoddAgos > Poddguros “rose-lover,” cf. yunvoc 
“naked” > yéupvog (influence of ydUvw “to strip”); 

irregular compounds from mergers of words, secretion: e.g., &vOo- 
hoyvov “an anthology” (lit. “a bouquet”) > oxvido-Adyt “band of 
rufhans” (where the notion of “collecting” has been lost in what is 
now the derivative suffix -A6(y)t), Biodt-tEHs “violin-player” leads to 
hug-ttr¢ “lyre-player” (with the new sufhx -tt&y>); 

analogy: ceinote “ever” from ovdénxote “never”. 


The mechanisms of semantic change can also be divided (see Asher 


1994) into: 


onomastic: morphological productivity, deformation, borrowing, 
neologisms and semantic extension; 

semantic (changes in referentiality): independent (such as special- 
ization, generalization, metaphor, metonymy), and imitative or 
mimetic; 

non-referential changes: meliorative-pejorative. 


Finally, semantic changes may be related to other changes, such as in 


those cases in which there occur: 


changes in expression: see 3.1.2; 

possible relations among levels of linguistic units: differentiation 
between homonyms, e.g., e5@ < @5e “here” (cf. 65e), oxorH “school, 
faculty” - oyoAn/oxoddAy “day off,’ unification of homonyms, e.g., 
éoua and Lat. arma > deua (demotic and poetic) “chariot” /“tank” 
and “weapon,” grammatical and semantic changes, e.g., ovdev 
neuter adjective “not any” > dév, negative particle, “not”; 
relationships among various semantic changes: parallel develop- 
ments, e.g., €Eumva “clever” (lit. “awakened”) and yeryoea “quick” 
(lit. “watchful”), both related to the concept of “sleep”; tayo. “sup- 
posedly, as if,” €Eaqva “supposing” (among other meanings) and so 
on; or chain semantic changes such as the classic example Lat. 
damnum “damage, harm” > noxia “hurt, injury” > culpa “fault, 
cause of blame” — casus “cause, accident, fate” > fortuna “fate, 
fortune.” 
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3.3 Determinism in semantic changes 


Semantic changes do not exhibit anything like the laws of natural sci- 
ences, since they are vague processes in which we can do no more than 
discern trends or regularities (Boretzky 1977): 


3.3.1 Trends, especially: 


¢ local concepts which develop into temporal or abstract terms: 
pofos, originally “flight,” but later “fear”; IE *wed- “see” > eidov, 
Lat. video, Germ. wissen (cf. also oida “I know”); Lat. pecunia (ini- 
tially, “wealth in livestock,” cf. pecu, “livestock,” later “wealth in 
money”) and so on; but the reverse also occurs, since everyday life 
tends towards the particular: e.g., éxxdnoia “assembly” > “place of 
worship” etc.; 

e weakening of meanings and their replacement by others which are 
emotionally charged: e.g., xoxxtvoc “red” (< xdxxoc a dyeing agent) 
instead of éev0edc; doneoc“white” (from Lat. asper “rough”) 
instead of Aevxdc; yewdtos “full” from yéuw “to be full,” instead of 
ThHONS; toayovdw “to sing” (< toaywda) instead of G50; Eeovw “to 
vomit” instead of éuéw; 

e anthropomorphism and iconicity: cf. speech tropes (e.g., metaphor) 
and onomatopoeia; 

e avoidance of homonyms, e.g. 1 (< *sa) - i (*ia) > n onoia “who,” 
fem.; 

¢ one-to-one relationship of form and meaning: e.g., differentiation of 
synonyms, but cf. also effects of analogy, interaction of linguistic ele- 
ments, etc. 


3.3.2 Regularities, such as the following: 


¢ general cultural changes (new institutions, new ideas) lead to new 
meanings: e.g., émioxomoc “overseer” > “bishop” (see VII.B.4), 
ayaa “to love,” instead of pum, magddetooc “garden, park” (< 
Mid. Iran. *pardéz, cf. Avest. pairi.daéza = *negi-tovyos “enclosure” 
> “Garden of Eden,” see v11.C.3); 

¢ loanwords and calques from foreign languages or other varieties of 
Greek: e.g., txatos < Lat. praetor maximus = consul; 

* general attitudes of speakers: e.g., taboo words (cf. euphemisms) 
such as étaiga “companion” instead of nogvy “prostitute,” miowvoc 
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“backside” (demotic)/omio@ia “rear” (katharevousa) instead of 
“Whos “arse” (vulgar); 

¢ extension and attraction of meanings: universal metaphors e.g., in 
many languages the same word (yAwooa “lingua, tongue”) denotes 
the actual organ in the mouth as well as speech. Biological parame- 
ters lead to psychological terms, e.g., oxoto “to darken” > oxotdvw 
“to kill”; yovéeds “lumpy” > yovteds “fat.” 


Many regularities may appear together, e.g., owedc/oogdc, 
“heap”/“urn for the ashes of the dead, coffin” (of which the second, 
because of homonymy and a change in burial customs, ceased to be 
used and is now confined to y cogdc tov vexgov “the body of the dead,” 
without a specific meaning). 


4 Usefulness of the study of semantic changes 


Study of semantic changes (and also of retentions and stable features), 
as well as the general study of vocabulary, is useful in the following 
areas: 


4.1 History Examination of the semantic changes which may be 
observed during the evolution of Greek from (reconstructed) Indo- 
European (see 11.1) down to its modern forms (standard and dialects), 
i.e. Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), Homeric (see 111.9), Ancient Greek 
(Attic and other dialects, see 111.3) Hellenistic (Koine and Atticistic, 
see IV .6-8, VIII.3) and Empire Greek, Byzantine, demotic and kathar- 
evousa, Standard Modern Greek and dialects may provide us with the 
following information (see Triandafyllidis [1938] 1993): 


¢ Contacts between Greeks and other peoples and languages (related 
and otherwise): many unetymologized words in Greek may come 
from foreign languages and, in particular, from languages now 
extinct (cf. pre-Greek words such as Baoulets, xupeov@, Sagvn, 
u1Od00, etc., See 11.9, 11.10); cf. also words denoting flora and fauna 
in the modern Greek dialects, e.g., Pontic. Greek migrations intro- 
duced into the language of those living abroad not only new words 
but also new meanings. In addition to early borrowings, such as 
maoddeoos from Ancient Iranian (see v .8), there was also the intro- 
duction of Hebrew elements along with Christianity (see IV-10, 
IV.11, VII.B.4): yeoouPein “cherubim,” Tléoya “Passover/Easter,” 
Maoia “Maria,” Mtyar “Michael,” etc.; semantic loans: 6¢ ov 
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A&NOAEOY THY Wuxnv avtot, where the expression tiv wuyv advtod 
corresponds to tavtov “himself”; cf. also BiBAoc “Bible,” Maro 
Avadyxyn “Old Testament,” Kaw Atadyxn “New Testament.” Latin 
elements were also introduced: xoota “door,” oxitt “house,” 
xauaga “room,” ravi “cloth/sail,” Bagxa “boat,” etc. (see v.10, V1.3, 
v1.4); then Italian: xametavoc “captain,’xanéro “hat,” 9dda 
“wheel”; and ‘Turkish: administrative terms during the Ottoman 
occupation, such as Biraét “vilayet,” uméns “bey” etc.; words for 
concepts in everyday life, such as food, and so on, see also 4.4). 

e interaction between Greek dialects, and of the dialects and Standard 
Greek, e.g., addition of meanings. 


4.2 Culture Cultural development (ancient Greek civilization: liter- 
ature, thought, society, etc.) and cultural influences (religion, technol- 
ogy, etc.) are apparent through semantic changes and borrowings (cf. 
also linguistic palaeontology, 1.e., knowledge of a lost civilization 
through its language): (a) changes in the meaning of Indo-European 
words, e.g., [E(?) > Eévoc (“alien” > “guest”), dixy “trial” (related to the 
concept of “showing”), Aeyw (“to gather” > “to number/tell”), novew 
(“to lay/to build” > “to make, to do”), etc.; (6) words without Indo- 
European etymology are usually pre-Greek (see 11.8, 11.9), e.g., 
Odracoa “sea,” graia “olive,” etc., "AOfvor “Athens,” Koow6oc 
“Corinth,” etc.; (c) changes in the meanings of Ancient Greek words 
with the introduction of Christianity: ¢xxdnoia (“assembly of citizens” 
> “congregation of the faithful,” “church”), dyyedos ( “messenger” > 
“angel”), etc. (see VII.B.4, VII.C.4); (d) words from western European 
languages: French (especially before World War II), e.g., uxdrovta 
“blouse,” gexddua < réclame, BdAc < valse, etc.; English (especially 
after World War II), e.g., tovgioudg < tourism, tod < tram, yrovpwog < 
humor, etc. 


4.3 Self-awareness At times of cultural revival attempts to reconnect 
with classical antiquity can be observed: e.g., liberation from the 
Ottoman yoke brought with it the introduction of a large number of 
ancient Greek words and meanings (learned elements, cf. purism) into 


Modern Greek (demotic). 


4.4 Linguistic wealth The participation of Greek speaking regions 
in wider cultural contexts reveals a Greek language varying according 
to circumstances: in the Alexandrine and Roman eras, Greek was the 
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source of influence on other languages (e.g., ovvédouov > Heb. 
sanhedrin, ovvetdyoais > Lat. conscientia), while in more recent times it 
has been receptive to foreign influence for the purpose of expressing 
ideas lacking in Greek (technological developments, new concepts, 
new branches of learning, tourism, sport, fashion, and goods). At the 
time of the liberation, after 1821, many Turkish words which were used 
literally or neutrally during the years of occupation acquired a mainly 
popular charge, since they had been replaced by learned terms. In this 
way they contributed to the enrichment of Standard Modern Greek: cf. 
oxdaBoc/oayiac/SovAog “slave” (emotionally charged)/“Ottoman 
infidel subject” (pop. poetry)/“slave in ancient societies, servant” to 
ptegovya/ntéguya “wing” (see Triandafyllidis 1963). 


4.5 Linguistic kinship Even today, Greek demonstrates its Indo- 
European nature (see 11.1, 11.4), in part through its basic vocabulary: it 
has preserved kinship terms (xatégac “father,” untéga “mother,” 
Buyatéga “daughter,” etc.), terms for animals (Bd6t “ox”), plants 
(Sévteo “tree”), verbs (eiwat “to be,” péovw “to bring”), nouns (viyta 
“night”), etc. 


4.6 Overall evolutionary picture Diachronic and synchronic exam- 
ination of the semantic changes ofa language presupposes the existence 
of sufficient evidence from all the historical periods during which that 
language was in use and assists in the improvement of knowledge about 
the evolution of the cultural system and its creators, the speakers of that 
language. This is especially true when evidence from other sources 
(archaeological etc.) is rare or inconclusive (cf. the way in which lin- 
guistic palaeontology has elucidated Indo-European civilization; see 
also 11.3). Just as the study of the language of a particular writer (his 
idiolect) allows us to draw conclusions about his private life within the 
social whole (experiences, thoughts), in the same manner, tracing the 
development of Greek (Proto-Greek, Homeric, Ancient Greek dialects; 
local and literary languages; Alexandrian Koine and other local varie- 
ties; medieval, Modern Greek dialects, Standard Modern Greek) in 
relation to its contacts with other languages (the influence of Greek on 
them and of them on Greek) from its beginnings down to the present 
day elucidates the material and intellectual course of Hellenism. 


14 Ancient Greek personal names 


A. THOMPSON 


ei’ GvOp’ OTtL GE XELOL RGAEOV UNTO TE WATHHO TE, 

GAAOL 8’ ot xATA COTY XAL OL MEQLVALETAOVOLV. 

ov LEV YAO Tl MaUTAV GvM@VvuLLOS EOT’ aGvVOOWNOV, 

ov xax0sG OVdSE LEV EGBAOG, EXTV TA MOMtTA YEvYTAL, 

GAN eri MEOL TIOEVTAL, EMEL KE TEXWOL, TOXTIEG. (HOMER, Odyssey 8.550-4) 
Tell me the name by which your mother and your father called you in that 
place, and how the rest who live in the city about you call you. No one among 
all the peoples, neither base man nor noble, is altogether nameless, once he 
has been born, but always his parents as soon as they bring him forth put upon 
him a name. (Trans. R. Lattimore) 


1 Sources and studies 


Personal names are found in almost all Ancient Greek texts, literary and 
non-literary, and new names are discovered every year in papyri and 
inscriptions. Their vast number over many centuries makes collection 
and grouping according to various criteria extremely difficult. The 
accidents of preservation mean that the number of names known for 
each area, date, social class, and gender are uneven. 

For more than a hundred years, the only dictionary available for 
Greek personal names was that of Pape and Benseler (1875). A lexicon 
is now being compiled at Oxford which will provide a comprehensive 
compilation. Five of the projected volumes, each covering an area of the 
Greek speaking world, have already appeared (A Lexicon of Greek 
Personal Names 1987, 1994, 1997, 2000, 2005). Along with the elec- 
tronic and searchable collections of literature, inscriptions, and papyn 
which are now available, this lexicon is remedying the situation where, 
until relatively recently, the sources for Greek names were scattered and 
inadequately indexed. Moreover, the production and publication of the 
lexicon has stimulated much renewed interest in the field. The classic 
work of Bechtel (1917) is still an important collection and study, and its 
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division into two sections, covering compound names and their abbre- 
viations, as ‘Inxoxodtys and ‘Inxiac, and then uncompounded names 
with or without suffixes, as TAdtwv, Zywvidys and Zipos, is broadly 
acceptable as meaningful and reflecting a situation that goes back to the 
language’s Indo-European origins. However, only one example of each 
name from a single location is given in this book, and thus there is little 
indication of chronological or geographical distribution, or details of 
the context in which the name was found, all of which are needed for 
proper study. In more recent times, Louis Robert (e.g., 1963) and 
Olivier Masson (e.g., 1990) paid meticulous attention to Greek per- 
sonal names in their prolific works, and subsequent studies rest on 
foundations laid by these scholars. 


2 Naming customs 


A single name was given to a Greek child, and the father’s name, in the 
genitive case or in the form ofa patronymic adjective in some dialects, was 
used for further identification. An individual could also be distinguished 
by their deme, tribe, phratry, or town if they were not in their home city. 

The only ancient passage where the process of choosing a name 1s 
described in any detail is Aristophanes’ Clouds 60-7, but it is obviously 
humorous. Zteewiadng wants to call his son Petdwvidye after his own 
father Peidwv. We know this is a possible real name, e.g., Peidwv king of 
Argos, but there is probably a comic allusion to the rustic parsimony of 
Ttoewiadyc, since the root mevd- means “be sparing.” The mother, an 
urban woman with pretensions to sophistication, wants a compound 
name with the element -utxos or -urnidys “horse,” which will sound 
wealthy and aristocratic. They compromise by choosing ®evdinridns, 
with comic result because, although this is a perfectly possible name (it 
occurs at Thera, Ihewdinidac, and at Herodotus 6.105.1 of the famous 
long distance runner, unless the variant ®vAurmidne is correct), the son 
turns out to be anything but sparing of horses in his huge passion for 
them. The passage is important because it shows how elements, both 
name words and suffixes, can be taken from different sources, and strung 
together in various combinations, and this mirrors actual practice. 

A large number of family trees can be traced for Attica, though 
without much evidence for female lines. Elsewhere names are rarely 
attested for more than two generations. It was particularly common to 
name a first son after his paternal grandfather, a second son perhaps 
after maternal grandfather or paternal uncle, and so on after other rela- 
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tives. Girls received a feminine version of names in the paternal line, or 
were named after female relatives, in particular their maternal grand- 
mother, as “Ayagiotn, mother of Pericles, was named after her grand- 
mother ’Ayagiotn of Sicyon. A child might be named to honor a 
recently deceased relative, or after a special friend of the family, such as 
a proxenos, or guest friend. Thucydides (8.6.3) says that the family of 
"AduBiadys had a guest fmendship with a Spartan ephor ”Evétoc 
(apparently, “belonging to the midday,” perhaps the time of the child’s 
birth) and adopted the Laconian name ’AAxiBiddys from this family 
(‘AAxtBuddac in Laconian). A foreign connection such as guest friend- 
ship or intermarriage accounts for non-Greek names, like the Thracian 
(see V.2) "Odogos, the name of Thucydides’ own father. 

Inheritance and family relationship were indicated by repetition not 
only of whole names, as in the Athenian family of tyrants, Ietoioteatos 
(II), son of ‘Inmoxeatns, was grandson of Ietoioteatos (I), but also of 
parts of names. Compound names could be split into their components 
or “name words,” and one of them repeated in combination with 
another element to form a new and differentiated name. Thus, one of 
the sons of Metcioteatos (II) was “Innagyos, taking an element from his 
grandfather’s name ‘Innoxodatys; a son by another marnage was 
‘Hynototeatos, repeating an element of his father’s name. Sometimes 
an element was repeated on its own, usually with a suffix; the elder 
brother of “Inmaoyoc was ‘Inniac. 

Kinship in families was marked in this manner by the repetition of 
various elements and suffixes. The permutations employed were a 
matter of preference and fashion. The immediate family of the orator 
Anuoodéevys, for example, chose names beginning with the element 
Anuo-: Annopvédys, Ajuov, Anuoobevys, and Anuogav. The frequency 
of any particular name varies according to meaning and local custom; 
some are very common, such as KadAhiac, while others such as 
TloAveous, ‘Hoaxdewdweoc occur infrequently. 


3 Categorization 


The names ‘Ixnoxedtns and Anuoobévng are typical of one of the two 
main categories of name, those which are compounded from two 
“name words.” Closely related are those which are uncompounded, yet 
employ the same name words: ‘Innias, Ajwv. The latter can be inde- 
pendent formations drawing upon the same stock of vocabulary, but 
their origin and use as hypoconistic forms of compound names is seen 
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in Plato’s reference to a famous painter as both ZevEinazoc and Zevétc 
(Protagoras 318b-c, Gorgias 453c-d). 

The other main category is that of uncompounded names, from 
name words which are never used for compound names. These two 
semantic and formal types provide a basis for the categorization of all 
Greek personal names. 

Group I are compounds formed for the purpose of creating a per- 
sonal name, forming “secondary” compounds in the language: ‘Inno- 
xeatnys. The only suffixes these compounds take are those which are 
patronymic, that is the suffix -toc in Aeolic, or in other dialects the suffix 
-(i)5a¢/-(i)5y5, which had origins as a patronymic. In this group also are 
name words from these compounds used alone without derivative 
sufhix, such as “Aya8oc, next to the adjective Gya80c and compound 
names like “Aya8oxdijc, or Tivacos, the first element of a compound 
such as Twaoi8eoc. Those with suffixes are much more common: 
‘Inniacs, ‘Innioxos, “Inawv, “Inmvidos, etc. A very wide range of suffixes 
are employed for this purpose, including -(i)da¢/-(i)dn¢, -tos, -tac, -wv, 
-IWV, -tC, -tvoc, -tA(A)os, -usG, -vA(A)os, -tox0c, -ltX¥OG, -txOG, -Gc, some of 
which have feminine forms. They partly follow derivational patterns in 
the language but generally become available to add to any name word, 
in particular to differentiate between people in the same family with the 
same stem in their name. The precise rules governing the process are 
not known. For instance, the first sound of the second element of the 
compound may have sometimes influenced the choice of suffix, so the 
philosopher ‘Ina@vag was also known as “Innwv. 

Occasionally there are abbreviations of secondary compounds with 
truncated second element remaining, as the mythological name 
Evevobevc, apparently connected with Etevobévys. KA€ouptc, perhaps 
shortened from Kieouévys, has a geminate consonant, a widespread 
feature of abbreviated personal names. There is a small category where 
names are further truncated; all the certain examples are from divine 
names, Kis, beside Kygicioc, Kngicddweos; Aiovvos, beside 
Atovuctoc, Alovvo0dweos. 

Group I names denote abstract values or ideals, nobility, glory, fame, 
strength, prowess in war, political leadership, religious devotion, and 
are often drawn from poetic language (see v11.4). Where concrete 
terms occur, they symbolize those values. For instance, only certain 
animals occur in compounds: “lion” a symbol of strength, power, 
“horse” of wealth, military might, “wolf” of skill in attack, “dog” of 
fidelity, skill in hunting, “sheep” and “ox” of fertility, wealth. 


Group II are uncompounded, simple names from words not used as 
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compound name elements: NéBoos “young of the deer, fawn,” Ziwoc 
“snub-nosed, flat-nosed.” They take a range of suffixes: NeBoioxos, 
Zywwvidns, etc., and truncated forms occur occasionally: Navxwv, 
Boonwv, Neonds (cf. Navxaxtoc, Boonogoc, Neourywoc). The separa- 
tion of this type from Kfjqtc etc. above is somewhat artificial, but these 
name words never occur as compound name elements, although place 
names sometimes do, as in LaAapvoxdrs (Zadrapic + xdéoc “glory, 
achievement”) at Athens, identifying the glorious victory over the 
Persians. Where compounds occur in this group they are “primary,” 
already existing in the language, for example, a profession name like 
‘Iegomotdc (“overseer of temples and sacred rites”), or a description of 
a person’s characteristic appearance, KouaBos (xouyn “hair” + at6w 
“light up, kindle”), “hair + fiery-color”. Some names in -aexos are 
primary, referring to particular magistracies, as “Innagyos corresponds 
to inmagxoc “cavalry commander,” but others are secondary com- 
pounds used for personal names only, as Nixagyos. There is a clear 
difference in that secondary compound names can take only -(i)dac/ 
-(i)5y¢ suffixes, whereas primary compound formations can take many 
other suffixes. Thus, the adjectives yaQonds “fierce,” ompowv “of 
sound mind” with two elements are no longer felt as compounds and 
can take suffixes: Xagonivoc, Dwpoovicxos. 

The names in Group 11 draw on a much wider range of vocabulary, 
more concrete and specific, often from colloquial language. For 
example, a large number of animal, bird, and insect names occur here, 
e.g., DxvAa& “young dog, puppy,” NeéBeos “fawn”, “Ixtivocs “kite” 
(Pausanias 8.41.9), Kogag “raven,” Tetwé “cicada.” They are also sym- 
bolic, not of the abstract and ideal as in the case of compound personal 
names, but of individual personal characteristics or circumstances. We 
can usually only guess at the qualities alluded to. For the name Tléo81&, 
Tlegduxiac there are various known associations for the bird “partridge” 
which might possibly be relevant as in the proverb zéQdtE 6Qo0vG0V 
“look sharp, lose no time” (Aristophanes, fr. 512K-A), or with feigned 
lameness, lust, or fighting (Aristophanes, Birds 1292; Athenaeus 
9.38gab; Aelian, De natura animalium 4.1). Or the allusion may be 
simply to a love of hunting partridges or partridge-fighting as a sport. 


4 Social class 


It has sometimes been said that compound names are of a higher status 
than simple names. Poor people generally leave no record of their names, 
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and the imbalance of our sources prevents any certain conclusion. It may 
be true that names from the less formal layers of vocabulary are more 
commonly found in lower classes, but some Group II name words can 
certainly become attached to the high born, e.g., Zyixoos “small, little” 
at Athens. Slave names are better known, in particular from manumis- 
sion inscriptions. There are typical servile names such as Xerowmoc 
“useful, performing service,” Oga& “Thracian,” Zveiocg “Syrian,” 
Tadioxyn “young girl,” but some slaves were Greek and retained their 
free names after enslavement. Others were illegitimate children of their 
master, and their names were related to those of his family. Freeborn 
women tend to have feminine versions of masculine names in their 
family, but also there are some characteristically female names which 
draw upon particular types of name word, such as plants, perfumes, 
jewels, and abstract qualities associated with desirable feminine virtues: 
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"Auaoganic (10 dudeaxov) “marjoram,” “Iaomic “jasper,’ SwPooovvn 


“soundness of judgment, prudence.” 


5 Nicknames 


Nicknames describing a person’s status, position within the family, 
physical or mental attributes, are distributed over the two groups 
outlined above. We are told that the name of the philosopher 
Oedpeactos was a nickname given to him by Aristotle for the divine 
qualities of his discourse to replace Tvotapuos, considered cacopho- 
nous (Strabo 13.618). It is indistinguishable in type from other com- 
pound names of Group 1. On the other hand Zytvoxéqados “with 
squill-shaped head, peaked head,” a comic name of Pericles (Cratinus, 
fr. 73 K-A), could not become a real name. It is derogatory, and the two 
elements are of the type that belong to Group 11, which could not be 
used for regular compound name formation. 

It is rare to detect the process of a nickname entering the traditional 
name stock. Kuvioxog was the nickname of the Spartan king 
Zeveidauos (fifth century Bc; Herodotus 6.71), possibly from his love 
of hunting with dogs. His granddaughter was Kuvioxa, and a dedica- 
tory inscription after a chariot race confirms that this was her official 
name. It seems that the grandfather’s nickname has become a heredi- 
tary name in the family. Names which probably refer to adult traits, such 
as Pdhaxgos “bald,” Taotewv “with a big stomach, greedy,” can be 
assumed to have started as nicknames and then passed into the family 
tradition. Descriptions which might be considered insulting seem to be 
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allowed when they refer to physical characteristics or deformity, such 
as Aioxeos (aicxedc “bnnging shame”), Zivoc “flat-nosed” and ‘Potxoc 
“crooked, bow-legged,” but not anything which could be taken as refer- 
ring to moral failing or which might be considered inauspicious. 
"Acuotodaioc the Spartan who avoided Thermopylae was known as 6 
totoas (Herodotus 7.231), but a name from such an appellation would 
be too shameful to hand down. Aioytiog is probably to be related to 
aioxos with the meaning “deformity, ugliness,” rather than “shame.” It 
may be that such outright reference to physical imperfection was not 
considered unfeeling, but affectionate, and there may even have been 
some sympathetic or superstitious intention in terms of wishing com- 
pensatory good fortune. In some cases, we may not have enough infor- 
mation about the full usage of the word in the language to be able to 
understand the reason for a name. 


6 Formation of compound names 


The formation of compound names has very ancient Indo-European 
origins and is not well understood. On the whole, name words can 
appear in either first or second position in the compound, though they 
follow morphological patterns of other compounds in the language, 
particularly poetic (see v11). For example -ot- formations in the first 
place of the compound, as in ZtyoixoQos “establishing or leading cho- 
ruses,” are poetic and used for personal names, whereas yoQootaty¢ is 
the prosaic compound. 

In view of the huge number of possible combinations in compound 
names, some have thought that name elements were combined without 
any particular regard for meaning. But if we look at name words com- 
bined with the “horse” element, an extremely popular type, this is not 
found to be the case. Some exhibit an obvious semantic connection: 
Aaucoursos, ‘Immd5Qou0s. Less specific connections can be elucidated 
by poetic phraseology, which was obviously well known: Xovoutmos 
may be compared with the phrase yovoénotv ebeignow “with flowing 
manes of gold” (/lzad 8.42), referring to horses’ manes. Next to 
@Peidutmog above we can place the phrase innwv qedopevos (Mliad 
5.202), of Pandarus who “spared” his horses because of their great 
value and came to Troy on foot, in case they would not have suitably 
good fodder. The category “divinity + horse” is clearly limited. Only 
deities with cult associations with horses seem to be permitted: 
Hermes, Hera, Athena, Poseidon, and river gods. Absent are other gods 
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commonly used in compound names such as Artemis, Apollo, 
Dionysus. There are other widespread name words which do not 
appear with “horse,” such as those from abstract notions irrelevant to 
the prestige of owning them: dixn, Povdn, Béutc. Go@dc, ieQdc. 
Combinations such as *”EAmutnoc are probably avoided for reasons of 
euphony, as are those which would be semantically inappropriate: 
*°A xovoitmoc, *déounnoc, *Ianddweos. The “horse” element became 
so popular, particularly at Eretria, that the search for differentiating 
name words to combine with it became intense, and under this pres- 
sure unusual ones occur. ZteovOunnos, apparently “bird + horse,” 
looks at first sight an arbitrary combination with a Group II name word 
in first position. But the choice is likely to be from some quality of the 
horse, its markings or flight-like speed. A name like Xagomidauoc from 
Rhodes (fourth/third centuries Bc; the link vowel -2- is a feature of the 
Rhodian dialect) might look as if it is a compound formed without 
regard to meaning from a Group II name Xagosoc “bright-eyed, 
joyous,” perhaps already existing in the family, and a Group I name 
word dios “people, land.” But in the [lad (2.672) Xdeonosg is the 
name that is likely to belong to the king of Syme, a nearby island, and 
the name therefore belongs to local mythology. It indicates that the hero 
had an active Rhodian cult, and that the name belongs to the same cat- 
egory as aname like Knguoddyuos in Attica. 

It can be seen from this that new compound names increase the stock 
in two directions: firstly, towards more colorless combinations with ele- 
ments of abstract, general application; secondly, towards more outland- 
ish inventions such as ZteovOunnos. The system presents a delicately 
balanced structure, with constant tension between conservative tradition 
and fashionable innovation; new names come in, but at a limited pace, 
because they have to conform to structures already present. The system 
is economical, yet flexible and of great variety, suited to the need to indi- 
cate family relatedness, yet with differentiation for the individual. 


7 Linguistic position of the personal name 


The majority of Greek personal names have a clear relationship with 
vocabulary in the language, unlike many modern European names 
which are from older forms of their languages or borrowed, particularly 
from Hebrew. There is little evidence in Ancient Greek for formations 
like the modern LovAc next to Avaotaocia, Ntivoc from Kwvotavtivos, 
that is from a residual part of the end of a name with added suffix. The 
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abbreviated names like KAgopts and Atovvoc above are the only kind 
of deformations which occur. 

Where we are uncertain about a root, it 1s because it is from a non- 
Greek language, or due to our ignorance of the vocabulary term. The stem 
of Kiuwv, for example, is uncertain; Beacidac might be from an early 
poetic use for Bgaoow “to shake violently” or possibly from a place name, 
and =dAwv is perhaps to be associated with oddoc, a kind of iron discus 
(in origin a loanword in Greek), perhaps a nickname from shape or solid- 
ity. The vocabulary of personal names is important evidence for the lan- 
guage not attested in texts, particularly the spoken language, which in 
some cases survives in Modern Greek. Toéhioc, ToéAdwv are evidence 
for the existence in ancient times of the modern adjective toehdg “out of 
one’s mind.” The noun cyan was thought to be a relatively late back-for- 
mation from the verb, but occurs as a female name from the sixth century 
Bc. The archaic personal name Bagfaé from Thera confirms Hesychius’ 
statement that BdaePag is a kind of Libyan falcon; Cyrene was a Theran 
colony and the name may have traveled back to the mother town. 

Greek personal names are distinguished phonologically from other 
lexical items by their recessive accent: for example, the adjectives ows 
“flat-nosed”, evvyevis “well-born, noble” beside the personal names 
Liwoc, Evyévys. There is also a greater correspondence between actual 
and grammatical gender. Names of men are adapted to conform to mas- 
culine declension patterns: e.g., vixy as second element of a compound 
becomes -vixoc, the neuter xectos as second element becomes -xoatne. 
Names of women are either from feminine gender words in the language, 
or transformed from masculine or neuter forms, e.g., “Pody (to Odd0v 
“rose”), Evyévera, "AkeEavdea (cf. the masculine names Evyévyg, 
’AdéEavdeos, also the poetic compound GAéEavdeos “defending men”). 
Neuter words denoting abstract qualities or diminutives are used as fem- 
inine names, Awenua “gift,” “Hdiotiov (ndus “pleasant, sweet”) and 
occasionally as hypocoristic masculine names, such as Xwxeatidiov used 
as an endearment for Xwxeatys (Aristophanes, Clouds 746). 

Personal names are different from other lexical items in that they do 
not have the context of a phrase or sentence as a determinant of 
meaning. At the time of name-giving, there would probably be some 
conscious idea of what the name meant, especially in terms of the world 
context of the life-circumstances of the family. That sense of the 
meaning might relate to contemporary language, or go back to an earlier 
time remembered through tradition, or it might be a contemporary 
reinterpretation of a word whose usage had changed over time. But the 
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meaning in normal use would only be as a referent to a particular 
person, though consciousness of the sound or of the original meaning 
might be activated in certain circumstances, as when a name was used 


in poetry. 


8 Word play 


Attention would frequently be paid at the time of name-giving to the 
sound effect as well as the meaning of a name. In the relationship 
between family names, there can be all kinds of word play, in structure, 
meaning, and sound. Structurally, there can be word play in repetition 
of one of the elements of a name, such as: “Aoyiutnoc brother of 
“Innaoyoc, PHxoc son of Pwxiwv, Auvvtwe son of ’Auivrys, Ztodtio¢ 
son of Davooteatos, Oariaoyos son of Oadivoc. 

Repeated name words can be slightly varied: "Agyidduoc son of 
"Aoyédyuoc (Eretria), BiAtyn daughter of Piwvidys. Besides the simple 
Anpoobevyg son of Anuoobévys, Aéwv son of Agwv, there can be repe- 
tition of a similar kind of name: Avxoc son of Aéwv (animals of two syl- 
lables), Toittog “third, son of Fixddtog “twentieth” (Mantinea; 
numeral derivatives with the same suffix, perhaps referring to the days 
of the month on which they were born). In Ilediagyog son of Eunediov, 
the stem -s6- is repeated, but in names with a very different pattern of 
word-formation, simuarly with -av0- in OadktavOns son of *“Axavélc 
(Cyrene), also with alliteration of -6-. 

Where one element is retained, there can be a semantic connection 
between the other two: Atétwoc son of Oedtmoc, ’Avtisansnoc brother 
of ’Avtinateos (Thasos). There are widespread plays on meaning. The 
whole sense of both compounds Evqauidas son of ’Aguotwmvupos 
(Corinth; Thucydides 2.33.1) refers to “great renown,” and in Maxéwv 
son of IloAvéAOn¢5 (Thasos) the first is the name of a healing god, the 
other means “much + healing.” The three brothers from Abydos at 
Athens ’Apivtwe, "AdeEduevoc, “Aowyoc all have names meaning 
“defender” (JG 13 28). In Ejnwiia daughter of Mednounmidac (Sparta; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus 1) the connection is of “foal” and “horse,” and 
Ltepavos son of Oddroc of “victory crowns.” Play on meaning 1s not 
always immediately obvious: ‘InnoxAeidac and Togyiac from the same 
Thessalian family at Athens (JG 112 8846) are connected by the use of 
yooyos “spirited” for horses, cf. Pooyutzoc. 

Repetition of a suffix produces rhyme, as in Teitw daughter of 
Kop, and in a different way in Edxtypov son of EvOjpwv, Aupoteoos 
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brother of Kodtegoc (Macedonians; Arrian 1.25.9). In "AgoBytos son 
of "Atoountos there is a shared structure and both have the meaning 
“fearless.” Alliteration can occur between any parts of a name: 
"Avugeévys son of ’“Avtupav, Tywdavwo son of Tywavns (Corinth; 
Thucydides 1.29.2), MeAavinnoc son of Meddvuroc, Qvupoxdons son of 
Anpoxcons, Pikevc son of Peddrevc, Etqaus son of Evovguaidac 
(Melos). 

This delight in word play reflects an oral culture (see 11.22), a people 
steeped in poetic and rhetorical language. The echo in personal names 
of the poetic phrases of prehistory can be used as a method of recon- 
structing Indo-European poetics. The names of Mycenaean Greek are 
evidence for contemporary poetry (see 111.2); e.g., the name e-ke-me-de 
"Exeundns corresponds to known epic phraseology: nuxwe geeoi prde’ 
éyovtes “with hearts of wisdom in their breasts” (J/iad 24.674), dvdea 
... BE0Ig Evahiyxia unde’ Exyovta “ a man wise as the gods are wise” 
(Odyssey 13.89). The well-known word play and allusive significance of 
names in literature are not just literary devices, but reflect characteris- 
tics of everyday names. 


9 Reflection of society 


Personal names offer a picture of ancient Greek society, reflecting as 
they do language, landscape, population movement and mixture, 
family tradition and relations, the highest professions and humblest 
trades, historical events, local mythology and cults, politics, cultural 
values, physical and mental attributes. Valuable insights can be gained 
by close attention to detail. For example, place names used in personal 
names can have all kinds of connotations, ethnicity, connections with 
the mother town retained by an emigrant, foreign alliance, military con- 
quest. The abstract concept of military glory allows toponyms to 
appear in compound names as well as simple ones. Kaguotovixos and 
ZxvEeoxAfi¢ commemorate the Athenian subjugation of Carystus and 
Scyros, and Nak.ddyc the annexation of Naxos, in the years 475-469 
BC. Eveunidys is named after the Euripus strait, perhaps to com- 
memorate the Athenian victory over the Chalcidians and Boeotians not 
far from the Euripus in 506 Bc (Herodotus 5.77). The topography and 
environment of a person’s home is relevant to many names: a large 
number of names from Cyrene refer in epic terms to the renowned fer- 
tility of the land: Etxaonoc, Eveugins, Oiwoc, Etpnios, while the epic 
adjectives Edutivevoc son of Edxtttos at Miletus are suitable for the 
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newly founded city after its destruction by the Persians. "EdAwévioc 
from Thasos refers to the important harbor there; Awévac is the 
modern name of the town and there was a local cult of Hera ’Emawevia, 
‘Eoudtvuyos at Thasos can be related to the Chariot Gate with an archaic 
relief of Artemis in a chariot, whose horses are held by Hermes. 
"AOnvonoitc (second century BC) has particular point at Priene, where 
Alexander the Great founded a magnificent temple of Athena Polias, 
Such local coloring can only be appreciated when the name is put in its 
full context, whereas lists of names obscure relevant connections which 
can be detected by wider reference. 

Names from mythology or famous people could be given to a person 
with symbolic intention, to indicate they shared some attribute, as a 
slave might be called Zagandwv because he came from Lycia, or “Yhac 
if he was a handsome boy. Nowadays famous and historical names can 
be given to children quite casually, but in the Greek system the name 
was felt to invoke a very real connection. The belief in the power of 
names to affect is universal, and various taboos operate in different cul- 
tures. The name Xiovgos might have been avoided because of his ter- 
nble fate in the underworld, but he was also proverbial for his cunning: 
unxavai Xuov@ov (Aristophanes, Acharnians 391), and we are told the 
Spartan general Aegxviidac was nicknamed iovgos for his ingenuity 
(Xenophon, Hellenica 3.1.8) because he was pdda pnyavntxoc 
“resourceful, inventive.” There could be a two-way process here; the 
person named after an attribute, or the name given in the hope that 
quality may pass to him, such as skill in a profession. ’AguototéAyg 1s 
attested as the name of several philosophers, Dwwvidne and ’Adxaios of 
poets. Such names may have started as nicknames when the person 
gained his reputation, or have been passed down in families along with 
the profession. The other connection with famous figures which could 
be invoked was genealogy. At Argos the name “Adgaotog recalls the 
king of Argos, who was also king of Sicyon in Iliad 2.572. @euiowv and 
Eipapoc at Cyrene are names which occur in Cyrenaean foundation 
legends (Herodotus 4.154.3; Pindar, Pythian Odes 4.22). This type of 
name, often with a derivative suffix, is common in the Peloponnese to 
indicate a claim to Heraclid ancestry: as ‘Ayekatdac at Argos is from 
‘Ayé\aoc, a son of Heracles. 0evediSnc and ’Adxeidys from Thasos 
(fifth century Bc) show that a story told by Apollodorus (2.5.9), that 
Heracles had given the island to two brothers E0évehoc and ’AAxatos, 
reflects a local Thasian legend. 
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10 Dialectal and diachronic features 


Certain names are characteristic of particular areas in the Greek speak- 
ing world. There may be dialectal features, such as Divtwv, Pivtidc for 
@iktwv, Pidtiac in many West Greek dialects (see 111.7) and Arcadian 
(see 111.4), -xgéty¢ with the original “e” grade for -x@dtny¢ in Lesbian 
(see III. 8) and Arcado-Cypniot. Ixxotac from Macedonia (SEG xxxvi 
626.13, fourth century BC; see 111.6) is important evidence for a dialec- 
tal variant of inndoty¢, to place beside ixxoc for inoc (Etymologicum 
Magnum 474.12) and the personal name “Ixxocg from Taras and 
Epidaurus. There are also clusters of particular name words, due to 
fashion, tradition, or the influence of a particularly powerful family. For 
instance, characteristically Cypriot (see 111.4) are names with the ele- 
ments Xtaot- and Kuago-/-xueoc. 

Inherited repetition in names makes it difficult to trace changes in 
fashion over time, but there are some identifiable developments in the 
use of suffixes. The sufhx -(i)6n¢ was used in Homer as a patronymic, 
whereas in historical times it occurs as a differentiating suffix for 
individual names, though probably still to denote inheritance, as 
Adupewvidns is a descendant of ’AAxpéwv. Another patronymic adjec- 
tive attested in Mycenaean (see 111.2) and in Homer, -tos, is regularly 
used in Aeolic (see 111.8) instead of the genitive case until the advance 
of the Koine. One can see the decline, after the prehistoric period, in 
the use and productivity of the suffix -evc, whereas the suffix -dc (see 
Iv.12), with sunilar characteristics, used for substantives denoting 
occupations or nicknames from these (e.g., EuBaddas “shoemaker”), 
and as an abbreviating onomastic suffix in Ionic (e.g., “Avtindc at 
Halicarnassus, fifth century Bc, beside ’Avtinatgos), spreads to all 
regions and becomes common in Roman times with both functions in 
names. 

The greatest changes in Greek personal names came in Roman 
times. In Asia Minor second names begin to appear in inscriptions, 
perhaps at first as a way of distinguishing between individuals with 
extremely common names like Avoviotos. Under the influence of the 
Roman three name system, Greeks who became Roman citizens 
adopted three names: Roman praenomen and nomen, and the Greek 
name as cognomen. Christian practice tended to revert to a single name 
and patronymic in the genitive, and the name stock was pervaded by 
names of biblical characters and saints. 
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11 Mythological names 


If we look backward in time, mythological names exhibit some features 
which are different from the names of histoncal persons. Often they are 
not easily analyzable as Greek and do not conform to the same rules of 
formation; where we have family trees, they rarely exhibit the same pat- 
terns of repetition of elements. The reasons are lost in the mists of time, 
but we can surmise that some have an ongin in a foreign language, 
sometimes wholly or partially assimilated to similar sounding Greek 
names. This is the situation that prevails in historical times in Asia 
Minor, where names of Greek and indigenous ongin cannot always be 
distinguished easily. Other differences must be due to differences in 
language and customs of earlier times. Some mythological names must 
reflect genuine tradition about actual people, and others be invented, 
but we hardly have the means to tell them apart. Analysis in terms of 
Greek of names such as ’AytAAevc, as a derivative in -evc from a short- 
ened compound doc “pain” + AGFés “people, army,” however attrac- 
tive in terms of sense, cannot be proved. 

Nevertheless, certain observations can be made. Names of the 
Phaeacians in the Odyssey are appropriately connected with seafaring: 
such as Navoixda, Navoi8oos, Movtévoos, "Augiados, etc. They may 
have been invented, but in real life there is a demonstrable connection 
of names with the element Nav-/-vavc with families involved in seafar- 
ing. Names with the element “horse” in Homer are given mainly to the 
Trojans and their allies, noted for their horsemanship. Other mytholog- 
ical “horse” names are associated with Thessaly, famed for its horses, 
and sea divinities, companions of Poseidon lord of horses. It is relevant 
that historical “horse” names are associated with actual possession of 
horses. In the Odyssey, the names of the bard Pjutos (~yun “voice, 
song”) and his father Tegmiag (tega- “delight’”), may have been an 
invention for the poem, but are nonetheless precursors of many appro- 
priate names for musicians and poets: Téoxavdeoc¢ a Lesbian musician 
(sixth century BC), MloAvtegaos a flute-player on a vase (sixth century 
BC, SEG xxx 346), Tegytxdjj¢ a rhapsode from Dodona (fifth century 
BC; Carapanos 1878, 40 n.3), the poet Ztyoixogoc, and Todkvpoadpov 
son of Xogoxhijc, in the family of the tragic poet Pevvuyos, at Athens. 
We may conclude, that although distorted with the passage of time, 
mythological names do in part represent a genuine earlier tradition of 
which historical names are the continuation. 
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12 Mycenaean names 


This probability is strengthened by the fact that many Linear B per- 
sonal names (see 111.2) were found to correspond to mythological 
names, such as A-p1-a,-ro, De-u-ha-ri-jo: "Augiaios, Aevxahiwv. The 
Mycenaean personal name system already exhibits the principal char- 
acteristics of the historical one, though with particular ancient and 
dialectal features, such as the relative frequency of the suffix -a-wo, gen- 
itive -a-wo-no, compared to later -dF wv, -Fovos (Att. -éwv, -Ewvoc), and 
the addition of the suffix -evcg to compound names, e.g., fa-ti-go-we-u 
Statig"oweus (cf. Bovotaotg with elements from the same roots 
reversed), a type absent later. Because of the ambiguities of the script 
(see 11.15) and the presence of many non-Greek names, interpretation 
is very difficult. Rather than trying to read single names in isolation, it 
is better to look for groups, such as those with a particular sufhx, or 
names appropriate to a profession such as are known from historical 
times, like ka-ke-u Xoadxevs, pi-ro-we-ko Pi\oegyos, names of bronze 
smiths, cf. XadAxoo8évys a sculptor in bronze (Pliny, Historra Naturalis 
34.87), Egyivoc an Attic red-figure potter. But it is also important to 
consider later types which are not represented in the Mycenaean 
corpus. There are accidents of survival, but at least the negative view 
does not have to contend with the ambiguities of the scnpt. There are 
no compounds with the “horse” element: 2-go, but there are several 
names with the element “ox” (Botc): go-u, and many relating to seafar- 
ing, all of which must be culturally significant. Understanding of the 
historical system is essential to interpretation of the Mycenaean 
material. 


13 Future studies 


A comprehensive exploration of the whole system of Greek nomencla- 
ture, where studies of individual and groups of names are integrated 
into an overall picture, is still needed, as well as a comparative study of 
the personal names of Indo-European languages. Independent studies 
of other onomastic systems (e.g., Clarke 1992 for Old English) show 
strikingly similar conclusions to what we know about Greek. The Indo- 
European system needs to be defined more precisely. For instance, 
although there were dithematic and monothematic names, it is not 
known how this differs from other languages which have a similar 
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division, such as Japanese and Native American. The characteristics of 
Greek personal names in relation to other systems will then be better 
understood. Our appreciation of the vivid picture of Greek society and 
the vocabulary and formations of the language reflected in personal 
names is ongoing. 

(The personal names mentioned in this paper are to be found in 
Bechtel (1917). References are given only for names which do not 
appear in this book. Many of the names may also be found in A Lexicon 
of Greek Personal Names [|1987-}). 


15 Early movement towards Modern 


Greek 


B. D. JOSEPH 


The evidence of the preceding sections makes it clear that the Greek 
language underwent considerable development and change from the 
time Greek-speakers first entered the Balkans in the second millennium 
BC (see 11.2, 11.4, 11.5, 111.1) up through the Hellenistic era. However, 
it is important to realize that languages are like living organisms in that 
they continually change and evolve; thus, Greek did not stop at the 
form it assumed in the Hellenistic period (see 11.24, 1v.6-8) but rather 
continued to develop. Moreover, as is also the case with living organ- 
isms, the form taken by a language at any period can be viewed as a 
function of the form it had in previous stages acted on by normal pro- 
cesses of change, in this case, processes of language change such as 
sound change, analogy, and reanalysis. In this way, it is generally pos- 
sible to see the seeds of future directions of development present in any 
synchronic stage of a language, often manifesting themselves as syn- 
chronic variation in the realization of a sound or a morpheme, in the 
meaning of a word, and the like, and thus as competition between an 
innovative variant and an older variant. Change, in a sense then, comes 
about through the resolution of this competition, often, but importantly 
not always, in the direction of the innovative form. 

As far as Greek is concerned, many of the significant differences 
between Ancient Greek and Modern Greek have their origins in inno- 
vations that emerged first in ancient times and competed with older 
forms, but were not fully generalized until a later stage in the develop- 
ment of the language. In this way, the variation - the new pronuncia- 
tions, words, and constructions that arise but are not widely adopted 
until later - can often represent a foreshadowing of trends that deter- 
mine the later form of the language. 

In isolated instances, it is possible to see innovations in very early 
stages of Greek that have been maintained into Modern Greek. 
However, the mere occurrence of an innovation in earlier Greek does 
not necessarily qualify it as the beginning of modern-like characteristics 
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early on. For instance, whereas the verb @uéw in Homeric Greek of the 
eighth century BC regularly had the meaning “love” (of various types, 
e.g. directed at friends, children, gods, etc.), by the time of Aeschylus in 
the fifth century Bc it had acquired the additional, competing meaning 
“kiss.” This latter meaning is the only one which persists into Modern 
Greek; however, in the Hellenistic period, both meanings “love” and 
“kiss” were still available. Thus, we should not characterize this pre- 
classical change as a modernism early in the ancient language, because 
it had occurred and had been established in the range of meanings for 
this verb already in ancient times, and moreover, the ultimate resolution 
of the competition was post-Koine. Thus, it was simply a semantic shift, 
an unsurprising one at that since kissing is one way to show love, that 
took place earlier in Greek rather than later, and thus formed part of the 
inheritance from (later) Classical Greek into the Koine (and beyond). 

Similarly, on occasion developments can be observed that are not 
much more than brief “experiments,” so to speak, that do not take hold 
and certainly show no extension and spread beyond their onginal 
locus. For instance, as early as the fifth to fourth century Bc, Attic Greek 
(see 111.3) showed OAtos for dAtyos “few,” in which there was a loss of 
medial <y> (phonetically [g] in most dialects of Ancient Greek; see 
IV.1,1V.2,1V.3) that is reminiscent of the much later developments that 
gave Modern Greek dec “you say” from an ancient starting point Aeyetc. 
The specific change involved and its lexically restricted nature (medial 
<y> is not regularly lost in all words at any stage of the language) are 
similar at the two stages, but most likely the developments are unrelated 
and show no direct connection to one another because of the great 
chronological difference between the appearance of ddiog and the 
emergence of ies, as well as the difference in lexical items affected by 
the change. On the other hand, it can be argued that the loss of medial 
<y> in this word points to the availability of a fricative pronunciation 
in ancient times in at least some dialects (as opposed to the more wide- 
spread stop pronunciation), a pronunciation which is, admittedly, a 
modern-like feature. 

The developments that are most crucial, therefore, for understand- 
ing the beginnings of Modern Greek, are not the isolated ones, however 
intriguing they may be, but rather the systematic changes that one 
begins to see as Greek moves into and through the Hellenistic period. It 
is important to keep movement into Koine Greek in mind, however, for 
not all systematic changes evident in various stages of Ancient Greek are 
relevant for understanding Modern Greek. For example, the Doric 
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dialect of Laconian in the fourth century BC systematically begins to 
show <o>, presumably representing a phonetic [s], where other 
dialects had a voiceless aspirated stop pronunciation for <@>, as in 010s 
for Oedg “god” (e.g., Attic [t"eds]) or dvéonxe for dvéOnxe “he set up” 
(see 11.13), and as with the sporadic Attic fricative pronunciation of <y>, 
this could suggest an early - yet more systematic - fricative pronuncia- 
tion of theta, perhaps therefore as a starting point for the ultimate 
modern pronunciation as [6]. There is some controversy as to when the 
modern fricative pronunciation of theta, and of the ancient voiceless 
aspirated stops in general, arose, but it is reasonable to assume a dating 
of at least the late Koine; see Bubenik (1989, 189 ff.) for discussion. 
However, since Laconian was not a major dialect source of input into the 
koine, this development, even though systematic, 1s unlikely to be the 
starting point for the later Koine and modern pronunciation of theta. 

With these caveats as background, we turn now to some changes that 
first emerge in the late classical to early Hellenistic period and do even- 
tually spread and take hold in Greek; they therefore represent the 
beginnings of Modern Greek. 

On the syntactic and morphosyntactic level, there are several that 
have already been described in this volume (see Iv.8, for instance), 
including the reduction in the use of the infinitive in subordinate 
clauses, the development of various periphrastic future-tense construc- 
tions involving an auxiliary verb and an infinitive in place of the mono- 
lectal future of earlier Greek, a lessening of the use of the classical 
perfect, and the replacement of dative case functions by other cases and 
by prepositional constructions. All of these developments began as 
innovations that competed with established norms of usage in the 
Hellenistic era, and thus led to synchronic variation in this period. We 
illustrate here the nature of this competition using just one of these fea- 
tures, though parallel examples could be found for the others. In the 
following verse from the New Testament (1 Corinthians 14.5), for 
instance, the older infinitival subordination is conjoined with mnova- 
tive finite subjunctive subordination: 


Bélw d€ mavtas Duds AadEiv yAWooas 

I-want but all/acc.pl. you/acc.pl. speak/inf. in-tongues 
LGAAov O€ iva meOMNtEVytE 

rather but that prophesy/2pl.subjunc. 


I want you all to speak in tongues or rather to prophesy 
(literally: “I want you all to speak in tongues or rather that you prophesy”) 
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Other examples of incipient modern features in the Hellenistic 
period can be cited that involve changes at the phonological level (see 
Teodorsson 1974, 1977; Tonnet 1993; most of the examples cited here 
are taken from Tonnet 1993, especially Chapter 1v , Bubenik 1989, and 
Horrocks 1997, though they are well known and either these or ones 
like them are to be found in a number of sources). As noted in other 
chapters (e.g., 1v.8), there were changes in the vowel system, e.g. <e.>, 
and much later in the period, post-fourth century aD, also <n>, moving 
generally towards a high front articulation (phonetically [1]), the loss of 
vowel length leading to merger of <o> with <w>, and, a bit later in the 
period, post-second century aD, the monophthongization of <a> to 
[e], all characteristics of Modern Greek. (However, in some parts of the 
Hellenistic Greek world, <n> merges instead with <e>, an outcome 
found in modern Pontic dialects of Greek, and thus presumably deriv- 
ing from the Hellenistic developments; see Bubenik 1989, 217 ff. for 
some discussion.) These changes are manifested through misspellings 
in papyri and inscriptions (e.g., <tgoconov> for nedommov “face”; 
<@eki> for 6éhe “wants,” <tw> for <tyv> “the [acc. fem. sg.],” 
<poxe> for <pvyai> “souls,” but also, with a reverse spelling, <ewva> 
for tva “(so) that,” <aiyeawa> “I wrote” for éyeapa). Similarly, the 
diphthongs, <ev> and <av>, were beginning to be pronounced witha 
modern-like spirant off-glide, as indicated by reverse spellings such as 
<evdouoc> for EBdou0s “seventh.” 

With regard to morphology, there are numerous ways in which 
Koine Greek anticipates Modern Greek. In most instances, however, 
the koine developments have their beginnings in Classical Greek. 
Thus, what one observes in the Koine is an extension and generaliza- 
tion of the innovation beyond its original locus in Classical Greek, 
setting the stage for the ultimate generalization and spread of the inno- 
vation as seen in the modern language. For example, in Classical Greek 
the verb cipi “to be” is inflected as an active verb in the present and 
imperfect tenses, though the verb takes middle voice forms in the 
future; early in the post-classical period, in the fourth century BC, a 
middle voice imperfect form occurs, the first person singular iv, and 
other middle forms occur in later Koine Greek; the movement towards 
middle inflection for “be,” coming first in the imperfect, anticipates the 
ultimate modern forms which for the most part (excluding third person 
present, singular and plural forms) show middle (i.e., nonactive) 
inflection, e.g., yuouv “I was” (deriving by sound changes directly from 
earlier nv), Yoouv “you were,” eiwar “I am,” eioat “vou are” (these last 
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three showing the effects of some analogical reformations), etc. 
Similarly, the Ancient Greek distinction between thematic (“second”) 
aorist endings and the athematic (“a”) endings of the sigmatic (first) 
aorist, €.g., eitov “I said” versus éyoaya “I wrote,” which in the second 
person singular was not realized categorically even as early as Homenc 
Greek (einas “you said” occurs in Iliad 1.106, for instance) and occa- 
sionally in the first person singular in the classical period (eina “I 
said”), was less robust in the early Koine period, with the a-endings 
predominating; as with the previous example, in this case too, the trend 
that was taking hold in the Koine continued through into Modern 
Greek, where the a-endings are the norm now for all but the second 
person singular (eimec “you said,” despite earlier a-forms, and note 
early twentieth century second person plural forms such as eimete 
reported for some regional dialects by Thumb 1910). 

While by no means exhaustive, this listing is representative of the 
change at all levels of grammar that Greek in the late classical and early 
post-classical period was undergoing, moving it in the direction of its 
ultimate modern form. 

By way of conclusion, three points are essential as one considers the 
beginnings of the transformation of Greek from its ancient state to its 
modern state. 

First, as important as it 1s to recognize the extent to which innova- 
tions that occurred between Classical Greek and Hellenistic Greek 
provided the basis from which the modern language developed, it is 
equally important to note that not all the changes that characterize the 
difference between Modern Greek and ancient forms of the language 
have clear starting points in Koine Greek. For instance, while new 
expressions for the future tense were emerging in the koine period, the 
ultimate (though not direct) source of the Modern Greek future with 
the element 8a, namely 6é\w with an infinitive, did not gain currency 
until the late Byzantine and early Medieval period. Similarly, the 
modern perfect tense consisting of the verb éyw “have” with a remnant 
of the older infinitive (e.g., éyw quidrjoer “I have kissed”) did not 
develop until the Medieval period, though there were some formal pre- 
decessors to this, with different functions, in earlier post-Classical 
Greek. Even the sound structure of Modern Greek was not fixed in the 
Koine period, for a front rounded [ii] (from classical <v> and <ol>, 
which showed signs of merger with each other in the Koine but with 
no other vowels) persisted into roughly the tenth century before giving 
way to an unrounded [i] pronunciation (see Browning 1983; Newton 
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1972), and the affricates to and tC only developed fully after the 
Hellenistic period. 

Second, as several examples have already indicated, even among 
those changes which do have their beginnings in the Hellenistic period, 
many were not fully realized until much later in Greek. The reduction 
of the use of the infinitive, for instance, was not completed until as late 
as the sixteenth century ap (see Joseph 1983, [1978] 1990). More gen- 
erally, the striking structural parallels that Modern Greek shows with 
various of its Balkan linguistic neighbors, including the absence of an 
infinitive, emerged and took hold in Medieval Greek under the relative 
peace of the Ottoman period and the intimate contact that ensued 
among speakers of Greek, Albanian, Aromanian, and South Slavic. 

Finally, as this last point suggests, what the account given here of 
incipient modern features in late Classical and early post-Classical 
Greek does not take into consideration 1s the extent to which language 
contact was involved in altering the look of Greek, not just through the 
borrowing of words but also, inasmuch as many speakers had at least 
limited access to a language other than their native language, by the 
effects of various degrees of individual and collective bilingualism on all 
the languages involved. With regard to the late stages of the ancient era 
of greatest interest here, it must be remembered that the Hellenistic 
period was a time of the extension of Greek into a broad geographic 
region, so that speakers of Greek and speakers of other languages inter- 
acted with one another on a regular basis (see Iv .11, v). Consequently, 
we must recognize the contribution of this contact to the development 
of the Greek language, even in core Greek-speaking areas. Still, even if 
language contact provided some of the impetus for the blossoming 
forth of various linguistic innovations in Greek that began the language 
on the way to its modern form, the starting points for those innovations 
~ the seeds of these later changes - can generally be found within Greek 
itself. 
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PART V 


GREEK IN CONTACT WITH 
OTHER LANGUAGES 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


This section surveys the whole range of contacts between Greek and 
other languages during the period with which this volume is concerned. 
Linguistic contact, and the effects of that contact, provide the most con- 
spicuous evidence of the historicity of language, since they highlight the 
ambient “temperature” of a language and its components, its value 
aspect. In ancient times, just as today, linguistic borrowing reflects judg- 
ments of cultural value and the historical progress of a language is, to a 
significant extent, dependent on precisely such judgments. In language 
shift - the abandonment of the mother-tongue - we see the extreme case 
of this interplay of values in action, a typical example being the use of 
Greek by the Jews of the Diaspora, which led to the translation of the 
Old Testament into the Greek Septuagint (see v1.2). 

Chapter v .1 traces the early contacts between Greek and the Semitic 
languages, contacts made primarily through trade. Even in the very first 
written Greek texts, the Linear B tablets (see 11.4, 111.2) we find linguis- 
tic evidence of Greek-Semitic relations: ku-m-no/xbuwov “cumin,” sa- 
sa-ma/onoapov “sesame,” ku-ru-so/yova0c, “gold,” k2-to/yitwv “linen, 
garment made of linen.” Later additions to the Greek lexical stock 
would include such words as xaooia and xwvdaumpov “kinds of cinna- 
mon tree,” xedxo¢ “saffron,” Biooos “type of very fine linen,” owdav 
“type of very fine linen,” od:xxoc “coarse material from the wool of a 
goat,” uva “muna,” oiydos “siglos,” Geeapwv “deposit, pledge,” and 
d€\ TOs “wmiting tablet.” 

Chapters v.2, and v.3 describe Greek-Thracian and Greek-Illynan 
linguistic contacts. In both cases the linguistic material is far less abun- 
dant than the historical attestations of such relations (Archilochus refers 
to the Thracians as early as 650 BC, and Ancient Greek had the verbs 
Oeaxitew and iddvgitetw for the speaking of these languages). The 
reason for this is simple: these non-Greek peoples did not make use of 
a system of writing, or, when they did have recourse to written commu- 
nication, did so in Greek. And so the evidence we have of their languages 
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and their linguistic contacts with Greek is confined to a very small 
number of- problematic — inscriptions, a few glosses by ancient lexicog- 
raphers, and a number of names of persons and places. 

The Phrygian language (v.4), however, has survived in a body of 
inscriptions (Old Phrygian from the eighth to the fourth century Bc, 
Neo-Phrygian from the fourth century Bc onwards) that use the Greek 
alphabet. It was during the Hellenistic period that the linguistic 
Hellenization of the Phrygians began. Greek-Phrygian linguistic (and, 
indeed, other) relations are a characteristic example of the “inequity” 
of linguistic-cultural contact. Confirmed instances of Phrygian linguis- 
tic influence on Greek are few in number (if one excepts names of divin- 
ities such as KuBéAn and ’Attyc), but the Phrygians, with their adoption 
of the Greek alphabet, found themselves from a very early stage drawn 
into the sphere of dominant Greek linguistic-cultural influence. 
Chapters v.5, v.6, and v.7 describe the relations and reciprocal 
influences at work between Greek and three languages - Carian, 
Lycian, and Lydian - of the Anatolian branch of Indo-European. Greek 
contacts with these languages begin, for the most part, at the time of the 
Ionian colonization. The zndzrect evidence consists of ancient glosses, 
personal and place names. The direct evidence is in the form of inscrip- 
tions in the Carian alphabet (mostly from Egypt, where there was 
a significant Carian community, known as the Caromemphites 
(Kagopepqitat)), in the Lycian (about 170), and Lydian (about 100). In 
the case of Lycian and Carian we also have important bilingual and tn- 
lingual texts. Despite the few - confirmed - linguistic exchanges 
between Greek and these three languages, Greek cultural dominance 1s 
apparent from their adoption of versions of the Greek alphabet and 
their - gradual — progress towards Hellenization. 

Chapter v.8 describes relations between Greek and Iranian. The 
Persians made their dramatic entrance into Greek history with the con- 
quest of Ionia and then with the Persian Wars. But there had been con- 
tacts long before this, as attested by (probable) lexical borrowings from 
Iranian in Mycenaean Greek and in Homer. In historical times the rel- 
evant linguistic material consists of a large number of Iranian proper 
names in Greek, a substantial number of common nouns (e.g,, 
cateannys “satrap,” wayos “magician,” magddevcos “paradise,” see 
V11I.C.3), and also calques (e.g., Baoiets Bacthéwv “King of Kings”) 
and even direct translations. The influence of Greek on Iranian 
becomes evident, for obvious reasons, mainly in the Hellenistic period. 
Thus in Middle Persian we encounter a number of words of Greek 
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origin (e.g., drahm, Gk. doe0xun “drachma”; asim, Gk. c&onuos 
“silver”). Although a full treatment of the question lies outside the 
scope of this volume, we must briefly mention the major (and still unre- 
solved) issue of Iranian influence on the development of early Greek 
philosophy. In the words of Momigliano (1975, 127), “the sudden eleva- 
tion of Time to a primeval god in Pherecydes, the identification of Fire 
with Justice in Heraclitus, Anaximander’s astronomy placing the stars 
nearer to the Earth than the moon - these and other ideas immediately 
call to mind theories which we have been taught to consider 
Zoroastrian — or at any rate Persian - or at least Oriental.” 

Chapter v.g concerns contacts between Greek and Etruscan. In one 
respect these present an interesting historical paradox: the golden age 
of Greek-Etruscan linguistic-cultural contacts is the archaic period, 
when, with the founding of the Euboean colonies in Italy (Pithecusae), 
the Etruscans adopted the Greek alphabet and borrowed both mytho- 
logical names (e.g., Azvas/AiFac) and common nouns (eleva/éhaif a 
“olive/olive tree” or €X\atFov? “olive oil”) from Greek. As de Simone 
nightly points out, “the ‘mythological’ vocabulary is now the most tan- 
gible linguistic aspect of the cultural Hellenization of Etruna in the 
archaic period” (see v.g p. 789 this volume). The earliest stratum of 
Etruscan loans from Greek is of Doric ongin and has links with local 
Connthian commercial activity, and also with the Dorian colonization 
of southern Italy. The later stratum is of Ionic ongin (e.g., 
Aritimi/” Agteutec). 

Chapters v.10 and v.11 (and v1.3, v1.4) discuss what is perhaps the 
most important subject of this section: the relationship between Greek 
and Latin. As the author of chapter v.10 observes, the Romans came 
into contact with the Greek language early in their history, adopting its 
alphabet and subsequently borrowing from it through two channels: 
the “low” channel of bilingual contact through trade, travel, and Greek 
migration, and the later “high” channel that reflects Roman military 
conquests and a conscious adoption of Greek language and civilization 
by the Roman upper classes. The conclusion is that the influence of 
Latin on Greek began relatively late and was never remotely compar- 
able in permanence or extent to the influence of Greek on Latin. 

The relationship between Greek and Latin illustrates a fascinating 
aspect of linguistic contact as a historical phenomenon: the disparity 
between political and cultural dominance. Roman political dominance 
over the Greek world was accompanied by a Greek cultural dominance 
over Rome. The linguistic reflections of this reality were especially 
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striking. A parallel instance (mutates mutandis) was the earlier domi- 
nance of Aramaic as the lingua franca of the Mediterranean world. 

Even more light is cast on the singular nature of the relationship 
between Greek and Latin by the highly perceptive observations of 
Momigliano (1975, 10-11) on the cultural relations between the Greeks 
and Romans: 


The Romans. . . acted from a position of power and effortlessly preserved a 
strong feeling of their own identity and superiority. They paid the Greeks to 
teach them their wisdom. . . However, by assimilating and making their own 
so many Greek gods, literary conventions, artistic forms, philosophical ideas 
and social customs, they put themselves and the Greeks in a unique recipro- 
cal situation; the more so because they made their own language an instrument 
of thought which could rival Greek and render Greek ideas with remarkable 
precision. . . No other ancient language succeeded in doing this. . . Since the 
third century BC there had been a Latin Hellenism .. . The people who 
created it made themselves the masters of the Greek speaking world within 
two centuries. After that the distinction between Greek and Roman Hellenism 
remained valid, but there was no political barrier between the two, and the 
Christian revolution involved both. 

We shall never be able to decide how much of the success of Roman impe- 
rialism is implicit in this determined effort by the Romans to learn to speak 
and think in Greek. (Momigliano 1975, 21) 


Chapter v.12 examines the links between Greek and Hebrew, laying 
particular emphasis on Greek influences on Hebrew. As the author 
points out, the most important phase in this influence was the period 
of the Palestinian Rabbinic texts (third-seventh centuries aD). 
Examples of Greek influence on Biblical Hebrew are rare, however. To 
quote Momigliano once more (1975, 77, 78), “The little nation [the 
Jews] which was later to present the most radical challenge to the 
wisdom of the Greeks is mentioned nowhere in the extant pre- 
Hellenistic texts . . . the Greeks lived happily in their classical age 
without recognizing the existence of the Jews.” He goes on to pose the 
following question: “One can speculate why, with so much in common, 
Greeks and Jews do not seem to have spoken to each other. One expla- 
nation is only too obvious. They had no language in common. The 
Greeks were monolingual; the Jews were bilingual, but their second 
language, Aramaic, gave them access to Persians and Babylomians, even 
to Egyptians, rather than to Greeks” (ibid., 81). Furthermore, “. . - the 
Jews were intent on isolating themselves from the surrounding nations. 


They trusted in God and his Law. For the same purpose, the Greeks 
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_ . . were unceremoniously aggressive and contributed everywhere to 
disturbing the peace of the Persian Empire on which the reconstruction 
of Judaism depended” (ibid., 82). 

Chapter v.13 explores the relationship between Greek and 
Egyptian/Coptic. Demotic Egyptian shows negligible traces of Greek 
influence. As Momigliano observes, “The ‘hermetic’ character of the 
language and of the script. . . made the Egyptian-speaking priest — not 
to mention the peasant — singularly unable to communicate with the 
Greeks” (ibid., 4). Whereas Coptic - a development of Late Egyptian 
and the language of Egyptian Christianity - used an adapted form of the 
Greek alphabet and borrowed abundantly from Greek. Yet it remains, 
for all that, a separate language, the particular expression of the 
Christianity of Egypt. As Bowersock (1990, 57) observes, “It was only 
with the nse of Coptic Chnistianity and the vigorous leadership of 
Shenoute that Egyptian Christianity acquired its own language and 
could try to separate itself from the ambivalent world of Greek. Coptic 
provided momentarily for Egypt the kind of nationalist Christianity 
that Syriac provided for the Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia.” 

Chapter v.14 describes the links between Greek and Syriac, a dialect 
of Aramaic - itself a Semitic language, which, as the official language of 
the empire of the Achaemenids, dominated the East from the sixth 
century BC up until the Hellenistic period. The Macedonian conquest 
established the conditions necessary for its gradual replacement by 
Greek as the lingua franca of the known world. The first attested con- 
tacts between Greek and Aramaic date back to the sixth century BC. 


’ “stater” occurs in an inscription from 


The Greek word otatyg, stry 
Abydos and again in a papyrus from Elephantine dating from 402 BC. 
The Hellenistic and later periods have yielded rich material in Aramaic 
dialects (but not the official Aramaic): Palmyrene, Nabataean (first 
century BC), and, later, Syriac. Syriac was much cultivated until it began 
to lose ground in the face of the Arab conquests (ca. AD 800). 

The Greek language found its way into Syniac literature through two 
channels: (a) the translation of, mainly, biblical texts; (b) the work of 
bilingual authors. Of course there was no lack of influences on the 
“lower” levels of language use. Through Syriac, Greek vocabulary 
passed into other languages: Sogdian, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic. 
Syriac remains in use as the liturgical language of two eastern churches 
~ the “Assyrian” and the Syrian Orthodox Church. It is also used, but 
to a lesser extent, by the Maronite sect. 

Chapter v.15 explores the points of contact between Greek and the 
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Celtic languages, members of the Indo-European family (see 11.1-3). 
The speakers of these languages, known to the ancients as the Celts 
(KeAtoi), had occupied the greater part of central Europe by the 
seventh century BC, and went on in the fifth century BC to establish 
themselves in southern France, Spain, and northern Italy. It was not 
until the third century Bc that they began their incursions into the 
Balkans, laying Macedonia waste and descending as far south as 
Delphi. A number of them made their way to Asia Minor, where they 
established settlements and clashed repeatedly with the Hellenistic 
rulers. The eastern Celts were known as Galatians, and lent their name 
to the region of Asia Minor where they settled (Chadwick 1997 and 
Rankin 1996 offer useful general introductions to the Celts and their 
culture). The incursions into Greece and Asia Minor by the “iron-clad 
Celts” (Ephorus) were reminiscent of the Persian invasions of the fifth 
century. A poem in a papyrus of the third century Bc speaks of “a 
furious man of Galatia” (6otgo0c¢ avng Taddtys) and compares the 
Galatians to the Medes (Rankin 1996, 83). 

The two regions of the Mediterranean where there was sustained, 
direct contact between Greeks and Celts were, from the seventh/sixth 
century BC the hinterland of the Phocaean colony of Massalia 
(Marseilles) in the western Mediterranean, and, from the third century, 
Asia Minor with its settlements of eastern Celts. From Massalians the 
Celts borrowed the Greek alphabet and used it for writing their own 
language. Some seventy Celtic-Greek stone inscriptions and about 220 
graffiti have survived, ranging in date from the third century BC to the 
time of Christ (Lambert 1995, 81 ff.). Caesar (De bello Gallico 4.1.29) 
remarks that he found in the camp of the Helvetii a whole set of tablets 
with records written in the Greek alphabet, and Strabo (4.1.5) that the 
Celtic neighbors of the Massalians wrote their contracts in Greek. He 
also notes that the Celts traveled to Massalia to learn Greek (for more, 
see Momigliano 1975, 50 ff.). 

Contacts between the Celts of southern France and the Greeks of the 
western Mediterranean would continue, to a certain degree, even into 
Late Antiquity, although Greek would eventually be supplanted by the 
new hegemonic language, Latin, whose dominance was strengthened, 
in the west, by its association with Christianity there. Yet until as late as 
the fourth century ap. Greek was still being cultivated in Celtic schol- 
arly circles. Or so, at least, we may infer from the testimony of the Celtic 
scholar Ausonius of Bordeaux (apd 310-393; Momigliano 1994; 
469-70), tutor to the Emperor Gratian, who, no doubt, under his 
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influence, required, in a law of ap 376, that Celtic southern France 
should be provided with teachers of both Latin and Greek (ibid., 473). 

In the case of the Celts of Asia Minor, the Galatians, linguistic evi- 
dence of contact with the Greeks is far from abundant. If we except the 
proper names of Celtic ongin surviving in Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, we have only the handful of words that the lexicographer 
Hesychius describes as Celtic (Galatian; further: v.15, Schmidt 1994). 
There is no doubt that in the Hellenistic period the Galatians, like other 
peoples of the Near East, embarked on a course of gradual 
Hellenization. In the tiny temple of Horus in Abydos, Egypt, some 
Galatian mercenaries carved a brief inscription in flawless Greek, 
informing us of their presence there, and that they had caught a fox. 

If the linguistic contacts between Greeks and Celts left no significant 
traces in either of their languages, we do have good evidence for cultu- 
ral contacts. The Greeks of the western Mediterranean introduced the 
Celts to the world of written language, among other things, while the - 
often stormy - contacts of the two peoples in Greece and Asia Minor 
show themselves in the visual arts and literature. We need only remem- 
ber the famous sculpture of the Dying Gaul or Callimachus’ epic poem 
Galatea (for more, see Momigliano 1975, 61; Rankin 1996, 188 ff.). As 
Momigliano (1975, 2) points out, the Celts constituted a significant cul- 
tural contact for the Greeks of the Hellenistic period, comparable to 
that with the Romans, the Jews, and the Iranian world. 

As in other instances, it was the conquests of Alexander that estab- 
lished the parameters of any substantial contact between Greek 
speakers and the peoples of India and what is now Afghanistan. The 
earliest will without doubt have occurred through trade, but they were 
almost certainly sporadic and were not direct but through the mediat- 
ing presence of the Persian empire. Linguistic evidence of these con- 
tacts consists, as chapter v.16 points out, of no more than two words, 
probably of Indian origin: némegi “pepper” and d6ovta “rice.” 

The conquests of Alexander, and their continuation by his 
Successors - particularly, in the case of the Indian regions, the 
Seleucids — led to the creation of important settlements where Greek 
speakers and Indians lived side by side. The relevant historical events 
are adequately documented by such historians as Strabo, Arman, and 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus Nicator to the capital of the 
kingdom of the Maurya, which extended from Bengal to the Punjab. 

Two of these settlements are worthy of particular note: Alexandria 
of Arachosia (present-day Kandahar; Oikonomides 1984) and Ai 
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Khanoum, probably the Alexandria on the River Oxus, in what is now 
Afghanistan (see Bernard 1973, especially the contnbution by L. 
Robert). Excavations of both sites have brought to light gymnasia, sacred 
precincts, hero-shrines, and indeed Greek inscriptions, such Greek fea- 
tures all attesting the “Greek customs and manner of life” (\Anvuniv 
a&ywynv xai diattav, Diodorus 18.7) that “the Greeks who had been 
settled in Bactria and Sogdiana” (oi xata thv Baxtovaviy xai Loydaviyv 
natoiniodEevtes “EAAnves, Diodorus 17.99.5) sought to preserve, despite 
their remote position at the very outermost edge of the kingdom (év d¢ 
Tas EOYaTLAIS Tis Bactreias EEeQQumevot, Diodorus 18.7). 

Alexandria of Arachosia was the origin of the famous Edicts of King 
Asoka - son of the renowned Sandracottus - translated into the two 
great imperial languages of antiquity, Greek and Aramaic, the official 
language of the now defunct Persian empire. The Greek text is 
addressed to the Yona, the Greek subjects of the king. 

Worth noting is the epigram from Ai Khanoum, found in the hero- 
shrine of Cineas, in all likelihood the founder of the city (Robert 1973): 


Avdodv tor copa tatta maraotégwv avaner[tar] 
ONwata aoeLryvwtwv IIvOoi ev HyaGear 

évOev tadt[a] KAtagyxos emipoadéws avayedwpac 
ELOATO THAGVYT Kivéou Ev tevevet 


Set up here is the wisdom of forebears, 

Words of the famous in holy Delphi, 

Whence Clearchus, faithfully copying, 

Brought them, lustrous, to Cineas’ shrine. (Trans. D. Jordan) 


Following this prologue are the Delphic sayings themselves, copied 
at the Pythian shnne by Clearchus, probably the well-known 
Peripatetic philosopher from Soli, and brought to remote Ai Khanoum 
in Afghanistan: 


aig dv xdatW0¢ yivou 
NPav eyxoatns 

uEGOG SLXQLOG 
MeeopuTs EVvBOvAOS 
TEAEVTOV GAVITOG. 


In childhood be well-behaved, 

In youth, temperate, 

In middle years, just, 

In age, good in counsel, 

In death, unsorrowing. (Trans. D. Jordan) 
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One likes to think that this serene Delphic wisdom would have had 
a familiar ring - not only to those homesick for “Greek education and 
manners” but also to their Indian neighbors - as an element in the fertile 
combination of their two cultures. 

From 250 BC, when both Bactriana and Sogdiana broke away from 
Seleucid rule, ‘until the first century Bc, this mixture of Indian and 
Greek was to produce a series of Indo-Greek rulers, known to us pri- 
marily from their coins (Bopearachchi 1991), which usually bear bilin- 
gual inscriptions, even though the quality of the Greek as the years go 
by confirms quite clearly that education in - and knowledge of - Greek 
were on the decline. ‘Thus we read on a coin dating from ca. 40 BC the 
legend Bactiéws LtijQ0¢, instead of Lwtije0¢ (ibid., 124). 

The most important of these Indo-Greek rulers was Menander I 
Soter (ca.155-130 BC), whose memory is preserved in an Indian work 
that bears his name, Malandapanha (The Questions of Milinda). It is in 
the form of a dialogue between Menander/Milinda and the Buddhist 
sage Nagasena, in which the two discuss various aspects of the 
Buddhist religion (ibid., 76-80). 

What did this Greek presence bequeath to the languages of India? 
In Middle Indian, we learn from chapter v.16, there are a number of lin- 
guistic borrowings in the vocabulary of administration and govern- 
ment: stratega, Gk. oteatnyds “general”; meriakha, Gk. vegrdicexns 
“district governor.” Very few borrowings are found in Sanskrit: paris- 
toma Gk. negiotgwpa “bed-covering,” mela Gk. wédav “black,” etc. 

We have to conclude, then, that reciprocal influence between Greek 
and the Indic languages was limited. And this should not surprise us. 
Contacts, however, between the two cultures - and the memory of these 
contacts - were definitely on a much broader scale. The Greek pres- 
ence in ancient India (where there was no tradition of historical wnting 
to parallel that of ancient Greece) is recorded even in the grammar 
manuals of ancient India. The grammarian Patafyali offers two sen- 
tences as examples of the use of the imperfect tense to describe an 
action in the past directly witnessed by the speaker: arunad Yavanah 
Saketam “the Greeks were besieging Saketa”; arunad Yavano 
Madhyamikam “the Greeks were besieging Madhyamika” (ibid., 82). 

Once again, it was the conquests of Alexander (DAd l-qarnayn, the 
“Two-horned one” of Arab tradition) that created the necessary condi- 
tions for regular contact between Greeks and (pre-Islamic) Arabs. 
Chapter v.17 notes the founding under Alexander of the small city of 
Icarus on the island of Faylaka, off the coast of what is now Kuwait, and 
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refers us to Arrian’s description of the first known clash between the 
successors of Alexander and the Arabs (the Nabataean Arabs from 
Petra, in what is now Jordan), which occurred in 312 BC. 

Linguistic evidence of this contact is extremely meager, owing (a) to 
the lack of evidence from areas (e.g., Palmyra in Syria and Petra in 
Jordan) where there was extensive contact between Greeks and Arabs, 
(5) to the fact that the Hellenized Arabs wrote in an Atticizing language 
which did not betray their Arab ongins, and (c) to the fact that there is 
virtually no Arabic literature from the whole thousand years from 
Alexander to Mohammed. 

It is extremely hard to identify Greek borrowings from pre-Islamic 
Arabic. In most instances what we see are probably borrowings from 
other Semitic languages, with which the Greeks had earlier contact: 
for example, the word xdpndoc “camel” is probably derived from 
Phoenician rather than from Arabic. 

The same would appear to be true of most of the words in pre- 
Islamic Arabic borrowed from Greek. Again we are looking at instances 
of direct or indirect borrowing through other languages which encoun- 
tered Greek within the cultural melting-pot of the Hellenistic world. 
Thus the words dirham (Gk. dgayury “drachma”), angil (Gk. 
evayyeduov “gospel”), astar (Gk. otatyg “stater”) enter Arabic via 
(Middle) Persian, Syriac and Ethiopic. Scrutiny of the Koran reveals 
seventeen words of Greek provenance, only two of which appear to be 
direct loans from Greek: iblis (Gk. &u&Bodog “devil”), and fulk (Gk. 
epodxtov “towed small boat”). 

If the early contacts between the Greeks and the pre-Islamic Arabs 
are a product of the linguistic and cultural mosaic of the Hellenistic 
period, in which the dominant role was played by the Greek language 
with its various connotations of power and status, this same mosaic, 
with all its varied components, endures into the early Islamic period of 
the sixth and seventh centuries ap. A substantial number of papy™! 
found at Nessana, a city on the present border between Egypt and 
Israel, offer us an insight into such various facets of daily life as ques- 
tions of taxations, etc. The languages they use are Greek, Symac, Latin, 
and Arabic. Similar, but earlier (sixth century aD), papyrus documents 
were found recently during the excavation of a Byzantine church at 
Petra in Jordan (Cameron 1997, 8). 

The seventh century ap was the age of the great Arab — now Islamic - 
conquests, in which the Arabs occupied strategically vital regions of the 
former Hellenistic world (Syria, Egypt). Until 750 ap the Umayyad 
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dynasty ruled this new empire from Damascus; subsequently power 
passed to Baghdad, and into the hands of the Abbasid caliphs. The use 
of the Greek language was now in decline, but the Greek tradition 
found its way into the world of Islam through a new channel, the trans- 
lation of ancient Greek literature. 

Ilm, the Islamic concept of knowledge, was both a driving force 
behind - and a vindication of - the activity of translation, which enjoyed 
the support of the Abbasid dynasty of Baghdad and reached its apogee 
in the ninth century aD. The texts translated were selected mainly from 
the curriculum of the schools of the Hellenistic world, while the trans- 
lators belonged to the “minorities” of the Arab empire. The leading 
role was played by the Synan Chnistians, and by the Syriac language, 
which was very frequently the intermediate stage through which the 
Greek texts passed before final translation into Arabic (see v.14, VI.7). 
But with the passage of time the activity of translation freed itself from 
the mediation of Syriac - an emancipation associated with the name of 
the celebrated translator Hunain b. Ishaq (ap 808-73). 

The importance of the Arabic translations of ancient literature is 
well known. Indeed, there are certain ancient works which are known 
to us only through such translations (Badawi 1987, 133 ff.). Worth citing 
at this point are some of the comments of the Arab “Hellenists” 
on Greek language and civilization: “The language of the Greeks 
(Yunaniyin) is known as Greek (ighrigtyah). It is one of the most 
important and richest languages in the world . . . their wise men are 
known as philosophers (falasifah)” (Sa‘id al Andalusi, cited by 
Rosenthal 1994, 39; cf. Badawi 1987, 23). The sciences cultivated by the 
ancient Greeks are referred to in the translations by their Greek names: 


arithmatigi “arithmetic,” juimatriya “geometry,” asturniimya “astron- 


omy,” miisigi “music” (see Rosenthal 1994, 56-7). 

Aristotle, described as the “first among teachers” (al-mu‘allim al- 
awwal, Badawi 1987, 80) - appeared, according to legend, to al 
Ma’min, Caliph of Baghdad (ap 813-33), in a dream and ordered him 
to dispatch his men to find the philosopher’s manuscnpts (Badawi 
1987, 16, 78; Rosenthal 1994, 48). And this was the legendary beginning 
of the contact - through translation - between the Islamic Arab world 
and Greek antiquity; a contact effected through the medium of another 
vital element in the mosaic of Hellenizing Late Antiquity - the Syriac 
(see V.14, VI.7). 

There can be no doubt, then, that the great historical “moment” of 
the Greek language was the Hellenistic period. It was at this period that 
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Greek, now the “common tongue” (Koine), encountered, from its dom- 
inant position, a whole series of other languages and cultures. The 
result of this encounter was the creation of a broader cultural “Koine.” 
Let us turn once again to Momigliano (1975, 7), who describes this new 
era with his usual sensitivity and clarity of vision: 


Hellenistic civilization remained Greek in language, customs and above all in 
self-consciousness . . . But in the third and second centuries BC trends of 
thought emerged which reduced the distance between Greeks and non- 
Greeks. Non-Greeks exploited to an unprecedented extent the opportunity of 
telling the Greeks in the Greek language something about their own history 
and religious traditions. That meant that Jews, Romans, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Babylonians and even the Indians (Asoka’s edicts) entered 
Greek literature with contributions of their own. . . More foreign gods were 
admitted into the Greek pantheon than at any time since prehistory. In their 
turn the barbarians not only accepted Greek gods, but assimilated many of 
their own gods to Greek gods. It was an unsystematic syncretism . . . The 
notion of a barbaric wisdom gained consistency and acceptance among those 
who considered themselves as Greeks. 


1 Greek and Semitic languages: 
Early contacts 


E. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Language, the most direct and spontaneous means of expression, is a 
reliable mirror image of those who speak it. Through words it describes 
their world, both literally and metaphorically, but it also provides a 
glimpse of the workings of their minds. Many of the words in each lan- 
guage will have their counterparts in some or all other languages, but 
there will also be terms which are unique features of one language or 
another. It is these words which have been created with the precise 
purpose of conveying the special character of a place of settlement and 
whatever is derived from it, the activities peculiar to a people, or the 
concepts associated with their spintual world which determine the 
originality ofa language. Their evolution, and especially their transmis- 
sion, attest to the movements, activities, and range of influence of those 
who employ a particular language. 

The borrowing or borrowings of these special terms, insofar as we 
are in a position to follow the processes through which they occur, offer 
us a source of information of great value in studying the past ofa people. 
For example, the non-Greek words in the Linear B texts (see 11.15) shed 
light upon the contacts and exchanges between the first Greeks to arrive 
in the Mediterranean and their immediate or more distant neighbors. 
Alongside the common nouns associated with the new site and mode 
of settlement, which will have been borrowed from the local popula- 
tions (see 11.8, 11.9), nouns such as e-ra-wa/éhaic. “olive tree,” ku-pa- 
ri-so/xumaguocos “cypress” as well as those common to all the regions 
around the Mediterranean (re-wo/A€wv “lion”), these settlers belonging 
to the first Indo-European wave of migration would also have adopted 
words from the Semitic East. The infrequent examples attested so far 
on Mycenaean tablets indicate that these loans belong mainly to the 
field of commercial exchange. Such trade must have been primarily 
with the two neighboring cities, Tyre and Sidon, whose Greek forms, 
Tugos and tdwv, suggest a date before the fourteenth century BC, as 
has been argued convincingly by Haiim B. Rosén (1976, 8-9). His 
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argument is based on the phonetic evidence of the initial consonants, 
T and &, which in the Greek forms show a much earlier state of the lan- 
guage, since the two place names have the same initial consonant, s, in 
Phoenician and in Biblical Hebrew. This same small group of words 
also includes two names of spices attested at Mycenae: ku-mi-no-(a) 
/xvutvov “cumin” and sa-sa-ma/ojoapov “sesame.” The sources 
from which they are derived are the Semitic names of the two plants, 
kaminu in Akkadian, kmn in Ugantic or kamon in Hebrew and 
Samassammu in Akkadian, sSmn in Ugaritic and Phoenician and the 
form sums6n in Mishnaic Hebrew. In addition to these plant names, we 
have also had the good fortune to discover two more significant terms 
for a precious material and a fabric. The first of these is the word for 
“gold,” ku-ru-so/yovoos, which corresponds to the Semitic words 
hurasu (Akkadian), hrs (Ugaritic, pronounced, if we add the vowels, 
hurasu), hrs (Phoenician) and harus in poetic Hebrew. This very early 
borrowing, as well as the compound ku-ru-so-wo-ko/yQuooveyos, 
clearly indicate the importance of the gold trade from the East. For the 
Phoenician traders in particular, commerce in gold lay at the heart of 
their thnving economy. It must have been along the same trade routes 
that there came into Greek another noun which was to enjoy its own 
long history and whose meaning was to evolve in accordance with the 
changing times and fashions. This is the word kz-to/yitwv, which cor- 
responds to the Semitic words kitii/kitennu (Akkadian), ktn (Ugaritic 
and Phoenician) and kutonet (Hebrew), and which means “linen,” as 
well as “an object or garment made oflinen.” The modifier rz-no re-po-to 
/Aivov Xextov “fine linen,” which precedes the term 47-to on a tablet 
from Cnossus, clearly expresses the idea of a garment made of fine 
linen, an assumption also confirmed by the derivative e-p2-hi-to-ni-ja 
/émy.twvia “garment worn over the chiton.” Although not decisive, this 
evidence at least shows that the word yitwv was undoubtedly a loan 
from Phoenician meaning “linen tunic.” In Homer, the term, which 
henceforth appears with great frequency, is used to denote the short 
and comfortable undergarment worn by men, in contrast to the mémAov 
“veil” worn by women. Subsequently a distinction was made between 
the short chiton and that descending to the feet and worn by older men. 
In a poem by Sappho the word is used for the first time to denote a 
garment worn by women. 

Although rare, there are enough of these words to determine clearly 
the nature of the loans we can expect to find in texts in the alphabetic 
script. The latter, far more numerous and complex, reveal the use ofa 
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whole series of Semitic words for plants, metals, fabrics and clothes, 
vessels, and even a number of technical and commercial terms. Here we 
shall focus exclusively on those Greek words whose Semitic origin can 
be demonstrated conclusively, and whose meaning can shed the most 
light on the earliest Greek-Semitic contacts. 

The list of words denoting plants from which spices, perfumes, and 
unguents were extracted grows significantly longer. Besides the cumin 
and sesame found in Mycenaean Greek, there are other plant names 
which were borrowed into Greek from Semitic, or at least via a Semitic 
dialect. Thus two varieties of the cinnamon tree, xaooia and 
xLvvo.Wpov, which appear for the first time in Sappho and Herodotus, 
can be linked to the Hebrew qasz’a (in fact an adjective with a passive 
to peel, strip,” hence the peeled bark 


meaning, formed from a root qs’ “ 


of the cinnamon tree) and gznnamon, mentioned as early as Herodotus 
(3.111): a0 Powixwv pabdovtes xtvvapnMpov xar€ouev “. . . which the 
Phoenicians have taught us to call cinnamon.” The word x@dxos 
“saffron,” attested as early as Homer, was borrowed into Greek through 
Semitic. Here are recognizable the Akkadian form kurkani and the 
Hebrew karkém. Among the substances used as incense there should 
be mentioned pega “myrrh,” used to denote both the tree and the sub- 
stance extracted from it, the latter use being attested earlier. The Greek 
form, found as early as the time of Sappho, is derived from western 
Semitic, cf. e.g., Ugar. mr, Heb. mor and also mu-ur-ra in the Canaanite 
glosses from Tel-el-Amarna. The Greek word for henna (xuzgos) 1s 
borrowed from a Semitic term seen in Hebrew in the form koper. 

The cultivation and weaving of linen were highly developed activ- 
ities all across the ancient Near East, the main centers being located in 
Upper Syria and Egypt. The different vaneties of linen produced, each 
destined for a particular use and type of garment, were distinguished 
by means of special names. Available exclusively from the merchants of 
the East, these various types of linen were much sought after in Greece, 
whose dry soil made extensive domestic cultivation impracticable. 
Moreover, after the term yitwv, already attested in Mycenaean, two 
similar terms are encountered, Bicoos and otvdov “type of very fine 
linen,” also used to denote objects (bands, veils, curtains) or garments 
made from this material. Both Greek forms can be traced back to 
Semitic origins: Bvooos is found in Akkadian as biisu, in Ugantic and 
in Phoenician as bs and in Hebrew as bas, while owvdwv is found, with 
the same meaning, in Akkadian as saddinu and in Hebrew as sadin. 
Both terms subsequently acquired other meanings, as was the case with 
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x.twv. Among the coarser fabrics two cases of borrowing will be cited: 
The first, oa@xxoc, which originally meant “coarse material from the 
wool of the goat,” was more widely used as the name for various kinds 
of sack or bag (a bag for provisions, the bag used by athletes, a bag 
through which wine was strained, etc.). Eventually it became a general 
term used to denote any kind of bag, but it first entered Greek as a more 
specific term corresponding to the Semitic forms of the same meaning, 
the Akkadian Saqqu and the Hebrew saq. We are justified in positing a 
Phoenician form *Sgqg, which must have been the immediate source 
from which the word was taken into Greek. The second borrowing, 
xaos, means basically a cloth used for covering a horse and comes 
from the Semitic word for a covering, &sy, kasd in Akkadian, Ast in 
Ugaritic or kasit in Hebrew. 

Names for vessels used in the movement of merchandise, and secon- 
darily as terms denoting measurement or capacity, were repeatedly 
adopted into Greek. The word xadoc, for example, which originally 
meant “wine vessel in the shape of an amphora,” and which can be 
found as far back as archaic Cypriot inscriptions, comes from the 
Semitic kd “vessel, measure.” 

Borrowings are also evidence of Greek-Semitic commercial con- 
tacts. Among them we find two familiar units denoting measures of 
weight as well as coins, va and oiyhoc. These two words correspond 
to the terms mani (Akk.), mn (Ugar.) or maneh (Heb.), all derived from 
a root meaning “to count,” and seglu (Akk.), tql (Ugar.) and seqel 
(Heb.), which can be traced back to the root sql “to weigh.” In Greece 
just as in the East the mna was used as a basic unit in weighing precious 
metals and thus came to be used for the coin-weight. The earliest 
recorded occurrence is in a sixth-century inscription from Ephesus, 
which includes a list of gifts made to the temple, their weight measured 
as so many mnas of gold and silver. In contrast to the mma, the siglos 
never became part of the exclusively Greek system of weights and meas- 
ures, but it was used as a basic unit in the weighing of precious metals 
and also acquired two parallel uses, that of the “sacred siglos,” used 
solely by the temples, and the “common siglos” employed in commer- 
cial transactions. It is certainly no coincidence that one of the very infre- 
quent borrowings denoting an abstract concept is related to the 
language of commerce. The Semitic origin of the term doQafov 
“deposit, pledge,” which appears for the first time in the fourth century 
BC, is beyond question: a technical term par excellence, it was already n 
use in the palaeo-Assynian tablets of Cappadocia (twentieth-eighteenth 
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centuries) in the form erubatu “moveable pledge.” In Ugaritic the term 
‘rbn has the same meaning, but there it also means “‘a guarantee of one’s 
attendance,” while the Hebrew @raboén can also denote a “financial 
surety.” 

We see that the Greek stock of vocabulary was augmented by very 
few Semitic words from the cultural sphere during the earlier periods. 
We can refer here to one important term, however, associated with 
writing, which must be linked to the Greek adoption of the Phoenician 
alphabet. The term in question 1s 5€\toc, which Greek borrowed in the 
sense “writing tablet,’ meaning tablets of any form or material. 
Although first encountered in Herodotus, where it has already 
assumed a diminutive form, deAtiov, in the phrase deAtiov dintuxov, 
meaning “two tablets joined by rings,” the word must have entered 
Greek much earlier. Its use in the Greek islands and especially in 
Cyprus, where it occurs on the famous bronze tablet from Idalium (id¢ 
ta(v) dcAtov “and this tablet”), indicates that it followed a course par- 
allel to that of the alphabet. With the passing of time the meaning of the 
term dé\toc expanded to include other objects associated with writing, 
such as “letter,” “testament,” “table of announcements” and later, 
“book.” Thus in Corcyra we meet the phrase ‘Ouyjeov d€\toc. The 
word corresponds to the Semitic form d/t, which originally meant the 
flap or leaf of a door, and later came to denote a tablet. The Hebrew 
plural delet also means “columns of wmiting.” 

To conclude, we see that the oldest of these loanwords faithfully 
reflect the nature of the early contacts between the Greeks and the 
Semitic East, coutacts which occurred for the most part in the practi- 
cal context of trade, the exchange of general merchandise and special 
products. The most priceless of all such exotic wares which the Greeks 
took from the traders of the eastern Mediterranean was the alphabet 
itself. 
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A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Thracian is one of the most poorly attested of the ancient Indo- 
European languages of Europe (see 11.1, 11.2), chiefly because very few 
texts have been written in it and even these have not thus far been deci- 
phered. This situation, and the fact that ancient Greek sources describe 
Thrace as a vast area, without usually stating to which period they refer, 
make it impossible to assume that a single Thracian language without 
regional variants existed in this area during the entire second and first 
millennia BC. 

It is difficult to separate the study of the ancient Thracians and their 
linguistic remains from the historical and political conditions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries aD. In many cases gaps and prob- 
lems in research were glossed over with “historical” studies, some 
written by genuine academics, others not, which were all associated to 
a greater or lesser extent with the territorial claims of newly emerged 
states to the various parts of the crumbling Ottoman empire. Within the 
prevailing atmosphere and nationalist frenzy of the Europe of that time, 
such claims were largely based on the search for “historical roots and 
rights.” For this reason much of the literature produced on Thracian 
questions, right up to the present day, should be treated with consider- 
able caution. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Geographical boundaries 


These factors must also be borne in mind when we come to the 
question of the geographical extent of the Thracian world. Over- 
simplifications, found mainly in works of propaganda presented as aca- 
demic publications, are the most conspicuous example of the problems 
faced. Like the neighboring Greek world, Thrace underwent numerous 
expansions and contractions at different historical periods, but there 
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are no serious grounds for assuming that the Thracian world extended 
over the entire Balkan peninsula, a large part of eastern and central 
Europe, and part of Asia Minor, as asserted by certain scholars (cf. 
Katicic 1976, 128-36). Given the even scantier evidence at our disposal 
concerning the alleged presence of Thracian tribes north of the 
Danube, evidence which often relates to settlements at different 
periods, one can do no more than speculate on the linguistic situation 
in that region (see the discussion in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 184-5 
§ 1.2.2; summary of relevant theories by Sergent 1995, 98-9 § 68). 
Whatever the situation may have been, from at least the seventh 
century BC on, the Thracian terntory was being encircled by an ever- 
narrowing ring of Greek colonies along the shores of the Black Sea and 
the northern Aegean, and the Thracians would be even more tightly 
squeezed as the Macedonians gradually expanded towards the east and 
north-east. 

The information in our sources also implies that besides these 
regions on the mainland Thracian tribes also inhabited the islands of 
the northern Aegean: Thasos, Lemnos, and Samothrace. In fact, the 
non-Greek texts found on these islands have been attributed to the 
Thracians, although this too is no more than a working hypothesis 
since these texts have not yet been deciphered (see also 11.8, 11.9). 

According to the ancient sources Thracian tribes had passed into 
north-western Asia Minor and gradually settled there, mainly in the 
Propontis, in Mysia and in Bithynia. The sources are corroborated by 
Greek and, to a lesser extent, Latin inscriptions found in the region, 
which contain a number of Thracian names. It may be that the active 
role of the Thracians as allies of the Trojans in the Homenic epics 
reflects, in part, the situation at the time of Homer, 1.e., the presence of 
substantial Thracian populations in Asia. 


1.2 Contacts with the Greek world 


The references in certain ancient sources to the extensive territories 
occupied by the Thracians at some indeterminate point in the past, 
combined with a willingness to exploit the contemporary theory that 
the world of the Homeric epics is, in essence, a reflection of the 
Mycenaean period, have prompted claims that a number of the per- 
sonal names in the Linear B tablets (see 11.15) are Thracian (such 
claims have even been made for names found in the texts of the still 
undeciphered Linear A! see 11.10). In the case of the Linear B texts the 
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allegedly Thracian personal names either do not appear to be Greek 
because of the ambiguity of the syllabograms, or are identified by schol- 
ars with names of Thracians in Homer. Research of this kind usually 
lacks any scientific foundation: every name in the Mycenaean texts 
which is perhaps non-Greek does not have to be Thracian. 

Duning the first millennium Bc the Thracians came into contact with 
Greeks belonging to various dialect groups because of the numerous 
Greek colonies being established in Thrace and originating from 
different parts of the Greek world: for example, Parians (and therefore 
speakers of an Ionic dialect) founded a colony on Thasos, while 
Corinthians (speakers of a Donc dialect), Euboeans, and Cycladic 
islanders (speakers of various varieties of Ionic) founded a host of colo- 
nies in the Chalcidice (see recently Pelekidis 1994, 98-106). From the 
sixth century on the Athenian presence (and consequently linguistic 
influence) was felt ever more strongly in the region (ibid., 106-8), and 
this process was evidently intensified by the First Athenian (Delian) 
League of the fifth century Bc, whose linguistic impact is quite appar- 
ent, at least in the written texts of these colonies (Panayotou 1990, 225). 
The Athenian influence was not confined to the colonies: the powerful 
Thracian kingdom of the Odrysae, along with other royal houses, found 
itself the object of Athenian policy, a policy sometimes furthered by 
intermarriage. The myths known, for example, to Thucydides and 
Xenophon concerning relationships between Greece and Thrace 
dating back to the distant past were evidently created to serve this policy. 

The subjugation of the Thracians by the Macedonians brought the 
period of Athenian influence to an end. From roughly the middle of the 
fourth century Bc the Macedonian kingdom under Philip II and his 
successors was to extend almost unchecked into the interior of Thrace 
and play a decisive role in the definitive Hellenization of the Thracians. 
The founding, as early as the reign of Philip, of new cities, or the con- 
solidation and reorganization of existing cities (many of which were 
destined to play a significant role, e.g., Crenides/Philippi, 
Philippopolis), was a crucial factor in the dissemination of the Greek 
language, as can be seen from the Greek inscriptions of the region, now 
becoming numerous. Whatever may have been true in the case of the 
spoken language, from the third century Bc on, the written language 
was predominantly Greek. The Roman colonies south of the Danube, 
perhaps with the exception of Scythia Minor and Lower Mysia, which 
showed more lasting traces of Latinization, were no more than language 
enclaves and as such were unable to Latinize the surrounding regions. 
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g Sources 


9.1 Ancient writers 


No texts in Thracian have survived, literary or otherwise. The Greek or 
Latin sources (the former far more numerous) supply us with a number 
of fairly general and vague references to the language of the Thracians 
(the sources are summarized by Katici¢ 1976, 137 ff.) as well as isolated 
items of information chiefly concerning vocabulary or personal names, 
although the latter have more than a few peculiarities when compared 
with other linguistic matenal from the same period. Inscriptions in 
Greek, and later in Latin, yield a large number of: 


e Place names in -dava/-dapa or -deBa (Ziovovdeha, Lovxdava), 
more frequent north of the Danube, and in -feua “city,” “walls,” 
-81Ca/-diG0s, -maoa/-nagov/-magog (IloAtupBeia, =ndrvufera, 
Kuottdifocs, Tugodifa, Sxagimaga, Xeodounaga), more frequent 
south of the Danube (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 194; Sergent 
1995, 98 § 68); a limited number of such place names have survived 
in modern Bulgana and Romania, e.g., modern Plovdiv in 
Bulgana < Thracian hybrid Pulpudeva < Gk. ®uunndm0dsc. 

e Personal names, e.g., AvAovCevns, B(e)i8us, Aceoomoveis, AovAys, 
LevOys, Tnons, Toxos/Toxns, and divine names, e.g., Bevdic, 
Zupdsenvos/Zupedonvoc/Zuutsenvocs/ZuprAvCSeunvos, 
Kewiaddunvos/Keriadewnvos/ Kevtardenvos /Ketiardeounvos/Kethad 
envoc, and other variants of the cult epithet of Asclepius. Scarcely 
any Thracian personal names are preserved in Byzantine onomas- 
tics. 


Of the eighty to ninety glosses which at the time of pan-Thracian 
euphoria were claimed to be Thracian, only a third at most are certainly 
Thracian and can provide evidence, however fragmentary, of the 
Thracian language. The remainder consist largely of words from the 
languages of neighboring peoples. In the surviving Thracian vocabu- 
lary we encounter words for articles of clothing (Bacoagat “the apparel 
of the Bacchae in Thrace,” Caduos “leather, skin, hide”), weapons 
(Qouqaia “type of sword,” oxahun “knife, sword”), food (Berta “rye,” 
Bovtoc “type of beer”), animal names (agytioc “mouse,” BodtvOoc 
“bison”) etc. The most reliable study of Thracian vocabulary 1s 
Velkova’s (1986). 
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2.2 Inscriptions 


For reasons associated with their history, culture, and ideology (e.g., 
system of administration, historical circumstances, incessant defensive 
and expansionist warfare) the Thracians, like almost all the Balkan 
peoples with the exception of the Greeks, made no use of writing. The 
very few cases in which writing was used must be attributed to an incip- 
ient Greek influence. Hence the use of the Greek alphabet. The dis- 
semination of the Thracian language naturally came to an end as the 
process of Hellenization advanced. 

A very small number of inscriptions (fewer than ten) in what might 
be a Thracian language have so far been identified. These texts, all very 
brief, have been the subject of much comment, but the gaps in our 
knowledge are so great that none of the readings proposed, some of 
them diametrically opposed in their interpretation, can be regarded as 
satisfactory. The absence of a sufficient number of long, continuous 
texts or of any bilingual texts, as well as the lack of any grammar or 
description of the language in the ancient sources, make it highly 
unlikely that we shall ever have a plausible interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions, which date from the sixth to the fourth centuries Bc. (Review and 
bibliography: Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 186-7; for other inscriptions 
which have been regarded as Thracian but are unrelated to this 
material, see ibid., 185-6, 188 note 37.) 

The inclusion in the corpus of Thracian inscriptions of the non- 
Greek texts from Samothrace dating from the archaic and classical 
periods (summary in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 187-8) is associated 
with the information provided by ancient sources that the island was 
inhabited by Thracians (see 1.1) and that certain formulaic phrases and 
words of their language had survived in later periods in vocabulary 
associated with the apparently pre-Greek cult of the Cabiri (Diodorus 


5-47-1-5.48.3). 


2.2.1 Alphabets As stated earlier, texts in Thracian first became 
known through a Greek alphabet (Attic or one of the eastern Ionic 
alphabets). There is thus at the outset a scholarly problem as to how 
faithfully the Thracian phonological system has been rendered by the 
Greek or Latin text of an ancient source. For example, how should we 
read the first word of the inscription HYSIH, on a ring stone of the 
second half of the fifth century 8c from Duvanlii (see Text [1])? Most of 


our observations on Thracian phonetics and phonology depend largely 
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on linguistic developments of various periods and the corresponding 
orthographical norms within Greek or Latin (see, for example, the dis- 
cussion in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 189-92, 196 § 3.4.2). 


3 Language 

The limited and fragmentary surviving remains of the Thracian lan- 
guage(s), themselves the product of many centuries of linguistic evolu- 
tion, have encouraged an excessively speculative treatment, usually 
confined to the realm of scholarly fantasy and, at best, leading only to 
the formulation of working hypotheses. Concerning the syntax of 
Thracian there is, as noted above, no material on which to base any rea- 
sonable hypothesis. Relatively speaking, morphology is a more ration- 
ally developed area, but here too a basic point needs to be clarified. In 
respect of the inflectional systems in the Greek or Latin inscriptions, 
the grammar of the names is that of Greek or Latin: i.e., a genitive 
Kotvos, for example (see Text [2]), does not necessarily mean that 
Thracian had genitives of this form, or masculine names of the type of 
the Greek third declension in -vc/-voc: the Thracian proper names 
have been adapted to the inflectional system of the language in which 
the inscription is written and are thus of no use to us as a guide to the 
grammar of Thracian. The Greek or Latin speaking wniters of the texts 
adapt the names on the basis of certain phonetic similarities of greater 
or lesser degree to the Greek or Latin ending. On other occasions a 
Greek diminutive suffix may be added to a name of Thracian origin, 
without making the name seem any less foreign to contemporary speak- 
ers: name like BewOac (JG x 2.1, *219, perhaps from the region of 
Philippi) is evidence only for the cultural contact of the two languages: 
an old Thracian name has been adapted into Greek, which gives us the 
most significant element, the grammar. 

In conclusion, for future research on the Thracian language there 1s 
an urgent need to verify the readings of the data, which primarily come 
from inscriptions. The chronology of the data should be reexamined 
and they should certainly be studied in conjunction with the Greek (or 
Latin) orthographical practices of their respective periods. Thracian 
remained a language which was not cultivated in written form, and thus 
when the Thracians needed to communicate in writing, or when the 
Greeks were writing on subjects related to Thracian or to Thrace, the 
Greek language was used as the medium. It is therefore through this 
medium that we are compelled to seek the elements of Thracian. 
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Selected texts 


[1] Ring stone with inscription in Ionic (?) alphabet. Duvanlu. Second half 
of fifth century Bc. See Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 186-7, no. b with 
bibliography preceding. 


HY2IH...AEAE MEZHNAITI 


[2] Hoard of 165 silver vessels. Rogozen. Late fifth or first half of fourth 
century BC, based on prosopography. Some of the vessels are inscribed. 
Attic are both the alphabet (post-Euclidean) and the grammar, although 
some of the personal names are Thracian. This shows the extent of 
Athenian influence and the prestige of the Attic dialect even at the court of 
the dynasty of the Odrysae. Mihailov 1987. 


Kotvog && ’Aoyioxns. 

KeooeBiénto && Eoyloxys. 

Of [king] Cotys, from Argiski. 

Of [king] Cersebleptes, from Ergiski. (Trans. C. Markham from 
Modern Greek) 


3 Greek and Illyrian 


CH. TZITZILIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Trveiotc “EAAnvec tryotvtat tovc bate te Maxedoviav xai Oodxnv a&rd 
Xaovov xai Oconqwtaov éni motapov “Ioteov. (Appian, Lllyrica 1) 


The Greeks call those people Illyrians who occupy the region beyond 
Macedonia and Thrace, from Chaonia and Thesprotia to the river Danube. 
(Trans. H. White) 


We do not know the precise geographical limits of Illyria. It was the 
region north of Epirus and west of Macedonia, included the Adniatic 
coast, and extended as far as the Gulf of Fiume and Tneste, with the 
Danube as its northernmost limit. During the period of Roman domi- 
nation, the term /llyria had a purely administrative significance. Under 
Diocletian, the province of J/lyracum covered almost the entire Balkan 
peninsula, apart from eastern Thrace. 

We know little about the Illyrians. Herodotus calls them barbarians. 
They were divided into numerous tribes, such as the Taulantians, the 
Abantes, the Albanians, and others. The ancient writers disagree about 
how many tribes there were and how many really were Illyrian. It was 
only in the fourth century Bc that a large number of the Illynan tnbes 
united and formed a state. A series of wars against the Romans began 
in 229 BC and ended with the Illyrians’ subjugation in 168 Bc. 

The Greeks entered into, mainly commercial, relations with the 
Illyrians in the Adriatic quite early. The Corinthians and the 
Corcyreans established two important colonies there from the seventh 
and the sixth centuries Bc, Epidamnus and Apollonia, and they jour- 
neyed as far north as the island of Pharos. Relations between the 
Illyrians and the Macedonians were notably hostile. 


1 Language 


We can say little with certainty about the Illyrian language, but that it 
was an Indo-European language is not in doubt. It has not yet been 
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determined whether Messapic, which was spoken in Italy, was a dialect 
of Illyrian or a language in its own nght. Venetic was once thought to have 
been a dialect of Illyrian, but it is now regarded as a separate language. 

The main problem relating to Illyrian phonology is whether 
Illyrnan is a centum or a satom language. The problem (which was 
early associated with the debate about the provenance of Albanian, 
which is a satom language) arises out of the fact that the Indo- 
European palatal consonants develop into sibilants in some words: cf. 
IE *agher- “lake” > Oserzates “name of an Illyrian tribe,” a develop- 
ment which is seen in the satom languages, cf. Slav. ozero “lake”; but 
in others they become velars: cf. Indo-European *yesu- “good” (cf. 
Anc. Gk. us <*h (e)su-) + *hleu- udéos “glory” > Ves-cleves, a devel- 
opment which characterizes the centum languages. Those who regard 
Illyrnan as a satom language attnbute the presence of centum elements 
to substratal influences or to the evolution of palatals into velars in 
specific environments. 

As in other Old Balkan languages, the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates developed into voiced stops (cf. IE *grobhos > *grabus “beech” > 
yoapiov “firebrand or torch”), whereas in Greek they developed into 
voiceless aspirates. 

In the initial and intervocalic position there is a frequent switch 
between voiced and voiceless stops: cf. Medewv/Metewv, Teuda/Teuta, 
etc. This switching is also observed in Illyrian names in Greek inscnp- 
tions: cf. Exixatoc/’Emixadoc, Moevedtoc/Moeveddos. 


1.1 Vocabulary 


Only three glosses (ancient lexicographical scholia) are transmitted to 
us as Illyrian from antiquity: the word sabaia, which was a kind of beer 
drunk by the Illyrians; Aevadat: oi odtot bm” TAAveudv, which is found 
in Hesychius and usually corrected to Aevadat oi odtugot br’ TAA vQLov 
“Deuadai: the satyrs as called by the Illyrians” and, finally, the word 
Otvos, which meant “mist, haze” to the Illyrians and “cloud” to the 
Oenotrians. This word has been subjected to repeated investigation, 
because it corresponds to the Albanian re (formerly ren) “cloud.” 
However, some specialists (Kronasser 1962, 9) believe that the scholi- 
asts designated 6tvds as Illyrian in an effort to interpret the Homeric 
line eioato 8’ wc Ste Otvov év Heqoedéi TOvtw (Odyssey 5.281, “and it 
[the land of Phaecians] resembled a 6tvdc ‘mist’ in the dark sea”). It 
should be noted that modern Greek dialects have the word oiva “frost, 
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fine rain”; and the word gis “channel” appears in Ancient Greek, as do 
the compounds xadagives doxetoi and diwodyos “underground 
channel”; the latter survives in modern Greek dialects as o’vovyxoc, 
ao’vovxoc, etc., and as Bovewva, the name ofa spring on Kalymnos. The 
Greek words are probably from the same root as the Albanian re and 
the Illyrian 6tvoc. 


1.2 Epigraphical material 


The fate of an inscnption which scholars originally believed to be 
Illyrian clearly illustrates the difficulties and the dangers inherent in 
the analysis of languages with such meager remnants as Illyrian. A 
ring found in northern Albania is engraved with the three-line text 
ANA OH@H ICEP. The interpretation of the inscription was largely 
based on what is known about Messapic (which, as we have said, was 
regarded as a dialect of [llynan) and, initially at least, seemed quite 
convincing. The word ana is found in Messapic inscriptions before 
the names of deities (cf. ana aprodita). The second word was thought 
to be the name of a goddess and the inscnption a dedication. The 
word ICEP was linked with the Indo-European *zseros (= tegdc “holy, 
sacred”), a correlation that was further supported by the presence in 
a Messapic inscription of the verb form isaret: “consecrates (?).” 
However, the Bulganan archaeologist L. Ognenova (1959) proved that 
the inscription was in fact Byzantine and read, from bottom to top: 
x(verje Bony (instead of BorGet) "Avva “Lord, help Anna.” 


1.3 Personal names 


It is a well-known fact that the basic problem, when making an etymo- 
logical analysis of personal names that are not derived from known 
common nouns, is ignorance of their original meaning. In the case of 
Illyrian, the problems are much greater (sometimes insuperable) 
because, as we have seen, we know so very little about its morphology 
and phonology. In two cases, the semantic gap appears to be filled by 
the juxtaposition of two synonymous names, one Illyrian and one 
Latin. 

One of these cases is an inscription in Pannonia, in which we find 
the name P. Domatius P. f. Tergitio negotiator. On the basis of the Latin 
negotiator “merchant,” Tergitio was interpreted as “merchant” and 
connected with the Albanian treg “market.” With the support of this 
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etymology, the place name ‘Yergeste “Trieste” was interpreted as 
“market-place” (Mayer 1959, 114). But even in these cases, which seem 
to rest on persuasive etymological analyses, reservations remain. 

There are very few Illyrian names for which a generally accepted ety- 
mology has been proposed. One is Vescleves, the etymology of which 
has been traced to the IE *wesz “good” and *kleuos “glory,” and which 
corresponds to the Gk. Ev-xAenc. 

More recent research has shown that the Illyrian system of personal 
names was not uniform, but was divided into three zones: a south- 
eastern zone, which we may term Illyrian proper, a central zone, and a 
northern zone. It remains unknown whether the differences in personal 
names were due to the existence of three different languages (Katiti¢ 
1964). 

Quite a number of the names that are characteristic of the Illyrian zone 
are found in Greek inscriptions, chiefly at Epidamnus, Apollonia, 
Buthrotum, and Delphi. We have to maintain some reservations about 
the “Illynianness” of some of these names, because it is based not on ety- 
mological analysis, but on the fact that they are attested epigraphically in 
areas that were inhabited by Illyrians or were in close contact with them. 

The nominal model (name + patronymic) takes the following forms 
in the inscriptions: 


¢ Both are Illyrian: Exixadocg Begodvtov. 

e The name is Greek and the patronymic Illyrian: ’Aya6iwv ’Entxddov. 

e The name is Illynan and the patronymic Greek: TAatwg 
Tlaguevioxov (Rendicé-Mioéevié 1993, 121). 


1.4 Place names 


The problems associated with an analysis of Illyrian place names are 
similar to those outlined above in connection with personal names. We 
do not know their original meaning and in many cases we are not sure 
that they really are Illyrian words. In some cases, it seems that the 
semantic gap can be filled with the help of a later name for the same 
locality, which is a translation of the older name. For instance, a stop 
ping-place north of Epidaurum was named Asamum. In the Middle 
Ages, the same area was called Lapida, which comes from the Latin 
lapis, -idis “stone.” If we accept that Lapida is a translation of the older 
name, then we can etymologically connect Asamum with the Ancient 
Indic asman “stone” (Jokl 1926, 39). 
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Just how careful we have to be when etymologizing the toponymical 
material of languages like Illyrian is also apparent from the case of 
Delmion (AgAptov), which was the old capital of Dalmatia. This place 
name, like the etymologically related Dalmatia, was connected with the 
Albanian dele, delme “sheep.” Those who supported this etymology 
based it mainly on a passage in Strabo (7.5.5), in which Aédutov is 
described, they asserted, as a “pasturage for sheep” (aediov unAOBotov). 
However, if we look more closely at the passage in Strabo, we see that he 
in fact says that AéAutov was a large town: pixeay 8 éxoinoe Naoixas xa 
TO MESLOV LHAOPOTOV dia THV MAEOVEELAV TOV dAvOoWnWwV “but because of 
the greed of the people Nasica reduced it to a small city and made the 
plain a mere sheep-pasture,” 1.e., he destroyed it. (The phrase 
\NAOBotov motetv means “to devastate”: Katicié 1976, 173.) 


2 Illyrian influence on Greek 


Some linguists have upheld the theory that the Hylleis, one of the three 
Dorian tribes, were of Illyrian ongin. It is impossible here to look at all 
the words that have ever been attributed to the Hylleis and interpreted 
as Illyrian, so let us focus on just two illustrative examples. It should be 
noted that the basic criterion for defining a word as Illyrian is the devel- 
opment of the Indo-European voiced aspirates [b" d® g"] to voiced 
stops [b d g], whereas in Greek they became voiceless aspirates [p" t® 
k") (see 11.4). Thus, according to this theory, the Laconian peqvape8a- 
xANnQwowpesa comes from the same root as the Greek meovy “dowry” 
and may be traced back to the Indo-European root *b*er- “to bring,” 
with the voiced aspirate [b"] having developed into a voiced stop [b] 
<B>. It is much more convincing from a semantic point of view to 
connect it with weev- < wéoos, weioouar “share, be allotted” with the 
development [m] > [b] » > B, which is sporadically observed in Greek 
words. In addition, the presence of the voiced [d] <5> instead of the 
voiceless aspirate [t"] <6?> in the word aiSwooa: tijc abAtis ta TEtyia 
(“the walls of the courtyard”), which corresponds to the Greek 
aiSovoa, has been regarded as sufficient justification for describing the 
word as Illyrian (Blumenthal 1930, 5). 

For the same reason certain Epirotan words have been regarded as 
Illyrian, such as 5dEa “sea,” as also the Elean Bod dde\qot, which may 
be traced back to the IE *bhratér “brother.” 

By and large, efforts to attribute certain ancient Greek words to 
Illyrian are based on arbitrary hypotheses. Thus some linguists believe 
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the word Badtéc “variegated, pied,” which corresponds to the Greek 
adtds “white or partially white,” to be of Illyrian provenance, owing to 
the presence of the voiced stop [b] <B> in the place of the Greek [p"] 
<q@>. But for precisely the same reason, others interpret it as Thracian 
(see v.2) and others again as “Pelasgian” (see 11.8, 11.9), because this 
development is one of the main characteristics of both these languages. 
Other words that have been attributed to Illynan with no convincing 
supporting arguments include xadvpy, odtugoc, and titveoc. 

Only for the words yedfiov and xeaBatos can we accept an Illyrian 
provenance. The first means “firebrand, torch” and it is accepted that 
it derives from the Illynan *grabus “beech.” The existence of this 
Illyrian word seems to be confirmed by the epithet Grabovius, which 
was applied to Zeus and Ares. Grabovius corresponds to the Greek 
gnywvatos, cf. Zevc Pyywvatoc (pnyds “beech”). The Latin grabatus 
and the Greek xgaPatoc also appear to be derivatives of the Illyrian 
*rrabus. It is difficult to say for certain whether the modern Greek 
dialectal yaBeos “hop-hornbeam” derives from yeaPiov or from the 
etymologically related Slavonic grabd. 
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Oi dé Dovyec, wo Maxedovec A€yovat, Exahéovto Botyes yQovov Soov Evewantor 
gdvtec ovvoixol Hoav Maxedoo1, uetaBavtec de é¢ hv “Aoinv dua ti ydON xai 
tO od'vopia pEetEBadov [és Pevyas]. Herodotus 7.73 


By what the Macedonians say, these Phrygians were called Briges as long as 
they dwelt in Europe, where they were neighbours of the Macedonians; but 
when they changed their home to Asia they changed their name also and were 
called Phrygians. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


The Phrygians, who were neighbors of the Macedonians, probably 
arrived in Asia Minor before 1000 Bc. Mainly traders and farmers, they 
were a peaceful people, fond of the fine arts and famed for their textiles. 
The word tanyg “carpet,” which has passed into other European lan- 
guages, was almost certainly of Phrygian origin. The Phrygian capital, 
which enjoyed great prosperity in the eighth and seventh centuries BC, 
was Gordium, and the Phrygians’ best-known king was Midas. During 
his reign, the Cimmerians conquered the Phrygians and overthrew the 
Phrygian state. After this the Greeks’ cultural and commercial contacts 
with the Phrygians were considerably reduced. When Alexander con- 
quered Phrygia, the country entered the sphere of Greek cultural 
influence for good and started to be gradually Hellenized. Later the 
region became part of the Roman empire. 

At the center of the Phrygian pantheon was the goddess Cybele, 
who, after the seventh century BC, started to overlap in Greece with 
Rhea, the mother of the gods. The Phrygians adopted Christianity at 
quite an early date. In the period when the Neophrygian inscriptions 
were written, most of the population was almost certainly Christian. 


1 The Phrygian language 


The study of the Phrygian language, which ceased to be spoken in the 
fourth to fifth centuries aD, is based on the analysis of the epigraphical 
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material, personal names, place names, and words which the ancient 
writers mention as Phrygian. The Phrygian inscriptions date to two 
different periods, one earlier, from the eighth to the fourth centuries Bc, 
and one later, from the second to third centuries aD. 

The Old Phrygian inscriptions (see Text [1]), which number more 
than two hundred, are written in an alphabet based on an archaic Greek 
alphabet (Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, 1x). 

The Neophrygian inscriptions, numbering just over a hundred, are 
written in the Greek alphabet of the imperial period (see Text [2]). 
Most of them are epitaphs, with a text in Greek and in Phrygian. The 
Phrygian text is usually stereotypical in content, being a kind of curse 
on anyone who damages the grave (Haas 1966, 65). 


1.1 Glosses 


Although there is some disagreement about the precise number of 
Phrygian glosses, a rough estimate puts them at about thirty. Most of 
them are preserved by the fifth-century lexicographer Hesychius (cf. 
daoc .. . UNO Povya@v Avxosc CéAxta Aayava. Povyes xiwEegos’ vots. 
Dovyes “. .. daos: wolf in Phrygian; zelkia: vegetables. Phrygians; 
kimeros: mind. Phrygians”). 

The suggested etymological analyses of Phrygian words frequently 
differ. Many of them are mere hypotheses having no particular value for 


the historical phonology and morphology of Phrygian. 


1.2 Phonetics and phonology 
Basic features of the historical phonology of Phrygian: 
VOWELS 


e The Indo-European (see 11.1) é developed into a: cf. IE *matér > 
Phryg. patag. 

e The Indo-European 6 changed into u: cf. IE *dhkomos > dovpos. 

e The o before final -z changed into wu: cf. Phryg. xaxovv = xaxov. 

¢ Specialists disagree about whether there was any phonological dis- 
tinction between long and short vowels in Phrygian. 

¢ The Indo-European syllabic liquids and nasals y, /, m, 4 partially 


developed into ar, al, am, an: cf. IEh,nomn > *enomg > ovopav. 
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CONSONANTS 


The voiced aspirates lost their aspiration and, as in other Old Balkan 
languages, developed into the corresponding voiced stops: cf. IE 
*dhomos > Phryg. dovpos/Gk. 8wudc “heap.” 

Specialists disagree about whether Phrygian underwent a conso- 
nantal sound shift, that is whether the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates became voiced stops, [d"] > [d]; the voiced stops became 
voiceless, [d] > [t]; and the voiceless stops became spirants, [t] > 
[t?]. 

There is also some disagreement about whether Phrygian was a 
centum or a satem language, i.e., whether it turned the Indo- 
European palatals into velars or sibilants. 


2 Features common to Greek and Phrygian 


Plato already observes in Cratylus (410a) that the Phrygians pro- 


nounced many words (such as xt “fire,” Nowe “water,” xvvac “dogs,” 


etc.) in the same way as the Greeks, ouixgov tt magaxdivovtes “with 


minor variations.” 


The similarities between the two languages in morphology and 


vocabulary were due to their shared Indo-European heritage or to 
shared innovations (Neumann 1988, 6, 10). The features that belong in 


the first category, i.e., those due to a shared Indo-European henitage, 


include: 


the Indo-European relative pronoun *ios, which is found in 
Phrygian in the form toc and in Greek as dc (in Mycenaean [see 
111.2], the initial *j was still preserved, as it was in Phrygian); 

the proclitic e-, which appears in Greek in words like éxetvos and 
€y8éc and in Phrygian in the demonstrative pronoun €-oat-T; 

the augment *e-, which is of the same provenance as the above men- 
tioned pronoun: cf. Gk. é6nxe/Phryg. edaec; 

the similar way of forming the passive perfect participle (reduplica- 
tion, zero grade, ending in -uévos): cf. Gk. nequypévoc/Phryg. 
TETLKXLEVOG. 


Features that are due to shared innovations: 


Phrygian ovouav and Greek dvoua are derived from Indo-European 
* h nomn > *enomn, with the assimilation e-o > 0-0. 
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e The Greek adjective ywedc and the Phrygian yAovgds: xouadc, as 
also its derivative yAovgea: xovoea, must be regarded as later shared 
formations (Neumann 1988, 6-12). 


In some cases it is difficult to determine whether we are dealing with 
lexical isoglosses or with Greek loanwords in Phrygian. This is the case, 
for instance, with the Phrygian xaxovv “bad, evil.” It is not certain 
whether it comes from Gk. xaxov or simply shares the same derivation. 
Thesame doubts apply to the relationship between Phrygian *AoF ayetag 
and Greek hoFayétas (Myc. ra-wa-ke-ta), the pronoun avtos and Greek 
attoc, the Neophrygian povgo- and weds, as well as other cases. 

Sometimes the uncertainty stems from inadequate knowledge of 
modern Greek dialects. ‘Thus doubts are expressed (Neumann 1988, 21) 
as to whether the word axgodpav, which is found in the phrase xvoupav 
x axoodpav (grave and axgoduav), is of Greek provenance, because 
there is no evidence in Ancient Greek of any word that could be con- 
nected with it. The Phrygian word comes from the unattested 
&%Q066wpLa, which survives in the modern Greek dialects of Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, Chalce, and elsewhere in the sense of “1. the projecting upper 
part of the walls of a house; 2. a massive stone capping a rural wall or 
enclosure.” 


3 Phrygian influences on Greek 


3.1 Phonetics 


The following phonetic developments in the Greek of Phrygia are 
usually attributed to Phrygian influence: 


e the absence of any distinction between the phonemes /e/ and /i/ in 
final position: cf. murjoe = mourjoet, untéoe = uNtol; 

e the sporadic dropping of [s] <o> before dentals in the clusters 
[st] /[st"] <ot>/<o0> (Brixhe 1983, 129). 


It should be noted here that both these phenomena are encountered 
sporadically or systematically in different periods of Greek. Thus the 
shift of unstressed /e/ to /i/ is one of the characteristic features of the 
northern Greek dialects: cf. vegd > vig ([ne'ro] > [ni'ro]). The same 
applies to the dropping of <o>, or rather its assimilation to the follow- 
ing stop and the subsequent simplification of the double consonant, 
found in both modern and ancient Greek dialects. 
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3.2 Syntax 


The hypothesis that the syncretism of genitive and dative in Greek is 
due to a certain extent to a Phrygian substratum (Brixhe 1983, 129) 
seems unlikely. 


3.3 Vocabulary 


Apart from the names of the deities KuBéAn (Cybele) and ”Attng (Attis), 
which came into Greek together with their cults, there is another word 
connected with the cult of Cybele which occurs in Greek, namely 
yahdoc: “1. a priest of Cybele and of Attis; 2. a eunuch.” It survives in 
modern Greek dialects in the sense of “a cryptorchid ram.” It should 
be noted, however, that the Phrygian origin of this word is not certain. 
The word dotpoc¢ “religious community” is probably of Phrygian 
origin, while the word xéAtov “the base of a tomb or statue,” which 
many believe entered Greek from Phrygian, seems on the contrary to 
have been a Greek loanword in Phrygian (Diakonoff and Neroznak 
1985, 130). The word xévwpoa, xevewpa “vacant, uncultivated area 
around a tomb” comes from the Old Phrygian xeveyav, Neophrygian 
xvoupav “grave, tomb,” with cross etymological influence from xevos. 

In some cases, we are not certain whether we are dealing with 
Phrygian words in Greek or loanwords in both languages from a 
common source. To this category belong such words as Phrygian 
ovuyou brodijpata Pevy.a “Phrygian shoes” and Greek ovxyis “a kind 
of shoe.” 

Attempts have occasionally been made to explain such words as 
5:0veauBoc “dithyramb,” Ogiaufpos “hymn to Dionysus, triumph,” 
“TapBoc “iambus” as Phrygian (Haas 1960, 56-8), but such interpreta- 
tions have not been widely accepted. 

The verb xQ00-nouw® meaning “to cause, bring about” is believed to 
be a calque on Phrygian addaxet (ad + daxet “to do, make”). 

Lastly, it is worth noting the presence of the Phrygian yavos “hyena” 
in the Tsakonian dialect, more specifically in the Tsakonian villages in 
the Propontis (Tzitzilis 1995-6). At present it is hard to say with any cer- 
tainty whether this word is a Phrygian loanword in Laconian oF 
whether the Tsakonians borrowed it later from the Greeks or from 


Hellenized Phrygians in the Propontis. 
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Selected texts 
[1] Old Phrygian inscription. Diakonoff and Neroznak 1985, 61 


ATES:APKIAEFAIS:AKENANOAAFOS:MIAAI:AAFAT [E] TAEL: 
FANAKTEI:EAAES 


One could propose the following translation of this text into Ancient 
Greek: 


"Attys "Aoxiddys agowtiys Mida AaFayéty avaxtt Enoinoev 


Attes Arciades, the dedicator, made [this] for Midas, the leader of the people, 
the king. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[2] Neo-Phrygian inscription. Haas 1966, no. 82 


LOG VL Oa TOU Lavxa xaxovv ad/daxeEt TL 


TETLHUEVOS ELTOUV 


One could propose the following translation of this text into Ancient 
Greek: 


OC AV TOUTW TH ULVNMELW XAXOV TL MOOOTOLNOEL 


XATIOAWEVOS NTO 


Accursed be anyone who damages this monument. (Trans. D. Whitehouse 
from Modern Greek) 


Figure 65 The Canan 
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5 Greek and Carian 


I.-J. ADIEGO 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Caria is located on the southwestern coast of Asia Minor in the region 
between Lydia to the north and Lycia to the south. According to myth- 
ical accounts, the Carians came from Crete and the Cyclades, and once 
settled in the region they intermingled with the indigenous peoples 
(including the Leleges). A single and very significant fact contradicts 
this mythological tradition: Carian is a member of that special branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages (see 11.1) found in Anatolia. 
It is thus closely related to Hittite and Luwian as well as to languages 
spoken in Asia Minor even before the second millennium Bc, making 
it, in contrast to Greek, an indigenous and purely local language. 

The first contacts of the Greeks with the Carians and indeed with 
the other indigenous peoples of Asia Minor resulted from Greek colo- 
nial expansion (see 11.19). In his description of Caria, Herodotus 
speaks of mixed marriages between Greek men and Carian women 
(1.146). The historian was himself the son of a Carian 
father, AvEng (cf. the name of one of his male relatives, 
¢ T 1 Mavviaots) and probably a Greek mother. We are also 
told of Carians and Ionians serving as mercenaries in 
the pay of the Pharaoh Psammetichus I (664-610 BC) 
and his successors. In a graffito which has survived 
from a campaign of Psammetichus II in the Sudan (591 
BC), there occurs an especially characteristic name of 
one such mercenary: Tedegdg Otddcpns. The name 
TléeQoc is Carian (attested as plgo in the Carian alpha- 


= 6 Evdduov). 

In the seventh century Bc Caria was entirely subju- 
gated by the Lydians. After the fall of Croesus, last of 
the Lydian kings, Caria was subject to Persian rule. In 
the early fourth century Bc it became a Persian satrapy 
under the control of the dynasty of the Hecatomnids, 
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of which it is important to remember the two pairs of brother-sister 
monarchs: Mausolus-Artemisia and Idrieus—Ada. All four were chil- 
dren of the satrap Hecatomnus. Following the death of Ada (331 Bc) 
and shortly after its conquest by Alexander, Caria ceased to exist as an 
autonomous state ruled by a dynasty. 


1 The Carian language: The evidence 


The zndzrect evidence (mainly from Greek sources) consists of several 
glosses, to which we shall refer below, and a considerable number of per- 
sonal and place names. Recognizable in these personal names are 
certain characteristic suffixes such as -a.ootc, -wAAoc (of which the names 
ending in -vow)dos constitute a subgroup: e.g., the name Mavoowhocs, 
and others such as YoowAhoc, MovucowAnosg etc.), -wpos etc. 

The dzrect evidence is supplied by the corpus of inscriptions in the 
Carian alphabet. Most of these were found in Egypt, a natural conse- 
quence of the presence of Carian mercenaries there (see above). Within 
this corpus the most important group consists of those found at 
Memphis, where there was also a Carian community known as the 
Caromemphites. But grafhti left by Carian visitors have also been found 
at Thebes, Abydos, Abu Simbel, and other parts of Egypt. Evidence 
thus far found in Cania itself, on the other hand, is meager. A long 
inscription has been found at Caunus, but its content is still not under- 
stood. Carian inscriptions have also been found in Lydia (mainly at 
Sardis) and even in mainland Greece: cf. the celebrated bilingual 
inscription from Athens, as well as several others discovered recently. 


2 The Carian alphabet and its decipherment 


The Carian writing system has characteristic peculiarities not shared 
with the alphabets of the neighboring languages (Lydian and Lycian). 
Various attempts to “read” Carian using the Greek phonetic values of 
such letters as’, A,F,®,N, Y, yielded no successful results. What is par- 
ticularly striking is the complete, or virtually complete, absence of 
certain key letters such as B, K, I, 2, and T. In recent years, however, 
Carian has been successfully deciphered thanks to the rejection of a 
priori theories based on the letter forms and by means of an exhaustive 
analysis of the bilingual inscriptions, chiefly those in Carian and 
Egyptian. The phonetic equivalences (see Figs. 66 and 67) may appear 
surprising (I = b, A =1,F = 1,1 =} (a type of lateral consonant), N = m, Y 
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Figure 66 The phonetic 
values of the Carian alphabet 
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Figure 67 The phonetic 
values of the Carian alphabet 
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= n, etc.), but they have yielded a considerable inventory of Carian per- 
sonal names which corresponds precisely to the forms transmitted by 
the Greek sources: e.g., usod = YoowAhoc, pnusod = Movuoowhroc, 
Sarusod = Tagvoowdros, pekre = tyes, viliat = Yduatoc, etc. What 
remains to be found, of course, is an explanation of how such an idio- 
syncratic alphabet could have evolved from a Greek model. 


3 Placement of Carian within Anatolian 


The nature of the material at our disposal (extremely brief inscriptions; 
longer inscriptions without punctuation, often fragmentary in form; 
bilingual inscriptions consisting only of names; and others which are 
not susceptible of interpretation) does not permit any significant 
progress in the description of Carian grammar or the knowledge of its 
vocabulary, nor does it facilitate the comparison with other languages 
which might allow us to determine its origin. But, there are some indi- 
cations to confirm what the study of the personal names found in indi- 
rect sources had already suggested: Carian belongs to the Anatolian 
family of Indo-European. Thus in personal names Carian opposes an 
asigmatic nominative to a genitive ending in -§ (usoA/isoA-S), as is the 
case with Lycian (see v.6; nom. -9, gen. -h(e) + *-s/(e)). In connection 
with vocabulary it has recently been suggested that the forms ted and en 
be interpreted as the Carian words for “father” and “mother” (cf. 
Lydian ted, énz). 


4 Linguistic affinities of Greek and Carian 


Scholars have had a tendency to attribute to Carian certain Greek forms 
whose etymology is obscure. This kind of speculation has been 
encouraged by our previous complete ignorance of Carian and by the 
relationship of the Carians with the populations of the Aegean 
(Leleges, Pelasgians), who were thought to have played a decisive role 
in the formation of the substrate of Greek (see 11.8, 11.9). The decipher- 
ment of Carian, however, has revealed its true affinities, showing it to be 
an Anatolian language like Lydian (see v.7) or Lycian (see v.6). To 
attribute to Carian anything which cannot be explained in another way 
1s to proceed in a wholly arbitrary manner. 

If we accept as Carian all the words so identified in the Greek 
sources, we must conclude that the information we possess is meage!; 
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and that none of the words attested was borrowed into Greek. We might 
cite, for example, five glosses offered by Stephanus of Byzantium, all 
based on etymological interpretations of a few place names: da 
“horse,” Bavoa “victory,” yéha “king,” cota(v) “tomb,” yiooa “stone.” 


5 The bilingual Greek-Carian inscriptions 


In all, some twenty Carian inscriptions have been found in Caria itself. 
In four of these the Carian text is accompanied by a text in Greek. But 
in no Case is it even possible to know whether all or a part of the content 
of the texts in the two languages is the same, because not a single one of 
these inscriptions has survived intact. In some it is the Greek text which 
is preserved only in a fragmentary form, in others, the Carian. Or 
neither text is complete. In the bilingual inscription from Kildara the 
Greek section contains a decree of the people honoring someone 
named Yoo[wAhoc?], son of Zauwoc. In the part of the Carian text 
which is still legible, although the place name (421/, kiAara) can be 
identified in two places, there is no trace of any reference to the individ- 
ual honored in the Greek version. Similar difficulties are encountered 
in the bilingual inscriptions from Hyllarima and Stratonicea. 

In the bilingual inscription found in the shrine of the god Sinun, 
located near Mylasa, of the Greek text only the final letters of six lines 
are preserved, and so far no common point of comparison has been 
found between the Greek and Carian versions. There is, however, 
another fragment from the Mylasa shrine which contains the remains of 
two Greek inscriptions which may be related to the Camnan text. It 
is possible that the first line of the Canan inscription /riizn 
Xtmnios.sb.Ad(?)a Xtmnos may correspond to the standard phrase 
Idouevc ‘Exatouvw xat "Ada ‘Exatouvw, ie., the names of the 
Hecatomnid couple who ruled the satrapy of Caria which can also be 
recognized in both the Greek inscriptions just noted. Moreover, in the 
second line of the Carian text there is a form (separated from the rest of 
the line by full stops) .pimmnsv., which clearly corresponds to 
Tlovuoovvou, which also occurs in one of the two Greek inscriptions. 
This is most probably a personal name, perhaps the same as that later 
attested in the form Tloguovvos, the name of a clan associated with the 
shrine of Sinuri. These correspondences have led to the view that the 
fragment with the two Greek inscriptions and the bilingual inscription 
may have originally belonged to the same stone. 
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Figure 68 Greek-Canan 
bilingual inscription from 
Athens 
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The clearest of the bilingual inscriptions is the one 
from Athens (Fig. 68), although it is laconic and frag- 
mentary (Adiego 1993, no. 18): 


Lena tode : Tve/[ 
Kagog 16 ZxvA[axosg 
Sias : san tur[ 

"A |ouotoxhés éx[oté] 


This is the tomb of Tur. . ., 
the Carian, the son of Scylax 


[in Carian: this is the tomb of Tur. . .] 
made by Aristocles. 


It is reasonable to assume that the line in Carian corresponds exactly to 
the first line of the Greek text. In fact, san could be a demonstrative 
pronoun (t0de) formed on the basis of a stem analogous to the Luwian 
za- “this.” The Greek inscription also tells us the origin of the deceased 
and his father’s name. After the line in Caran it continues with the sig- 
nature of the artist who sculpted the statue on whose base the entire text 
was inscribed. 

In 1996 a bilingual inscription was found, in the town of Caunus 
(southern Caria). Its Greek text, of which only the first lines survive, 1s 
a proxeny decree concerning two Athenian citizens, Nicocles, son of 
Lysicles, and Lysicles, son of Lysicrates. The Carian inscription, which 
has survived almost intact, makes it possible to confirm the accuracy of 
the new decipherment based on the bilingual Egyptian—Carian inscrip- 
tions. Using the new phonetic values it is possible to identify in the 
Carian text such forms as lustklas (= Avowxdrs), lastkratas (= 
Avoxedtns), otonosn (= A@nvatoc) and kbid (= Katvos), kbdiun (= 
Kawvwoc). For the two latter forms, cf. the Lycian words ybide (Kaivos), 
ybidénni (Kavvioc). 


6 Greek and Lycian 


I.-J. ADIEGO 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Lycia 1s located along the southwestern edge of Anatolia between Caria 
and Pamphylia. There have been a number of attempts to supplement 
the meager archaeological information available to us concerning the 
Bronze-Age peoples of this region by searching in the Hittite sources 
for place and ethnic names comparable to those of Lycia. But scholars 
are divided in their opinion on certain possible correspondences, such 
as Lukka = Avx.or (the Lycians), or Arinna =” Agva (the local name for 
Xanthus, capital of Lycia). The reason for disagreement is that pho- 
netic similarity alone is not sufficient evidence for identification. It 
must be combined with a convincing geographical location for the 
places mentioned in the Hittite sources something usually extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

Nevertheless, in a recently published inscription written in hiero- 
glyphic Luwian recounting the campaign ofthe Hittite king TudhaliyaIV 
(second half of the thirteenth century Bc.), there are attested cities 
described as situated in the land of Lukka, with names identical to those 
attested much later in the Greek and Lycian sources: Awarna/Lyc. 
Arrina/Gk. ”Aeva; Talawa (already known from Hittite sources)/Lyc. 
Tlawa/Gk. Tidwc; Pinata/Lyc. Pinale/Gk. Mivaga; Patara/Lyc. 
Pttara/Gk. Nataea. 

This continuing presence of the Lukka-Lycians in the southwestern 
part of Anatolia strengthens the view that Lycian is a member of the 
Anatolian family of languages. To be more specific it belongs to a sub- 
sidiary branch known as the “Luwian subgroup,” whose other 
members are cuneiform Luwian, hieroglyphic Luwian, and possibly 
Carian, as well as two other languages for which there is virtually no 
preserved evidence (Sidetic and Pisidic). 

References to Lycia in the ancient Greek sources become more sub- 
stantial after the time of the Persian conquest. Although we read in the 
Iliad that the Lycians were allies of the Trojans, Lycia appears to have 
been isolated from its neighbors before the arrival of the Persians. 
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During most of the period of its domination by Persia Lycia was 
administered by a local dynasty based in Xanthus, of which a number 
of names are known to us, e.g., Kuprlli, Xeréi, Xeriga, Erbbina. 
During the last period of Persian rule Lycia was administered by the 
Carian satraps of the Hecatomnid dynasty. There is no direct evi- 
dence for the Lycian language later than Alexander’s conquest of 


Lycia in 334/3 BC. 


1 The Lycian language: The evidence 


Glosses preserved in our Greek sources are almost non-existent for 
Lycian. Perhaps the only example of a piece of information for which 
we can identify a parallel in the local Lycian inscriptions is not a gloss 
but an equivalence in names: in his entry ’Egevatys, Stephanus of 
Byzantium informs us that the word refers to those from the Lycian city 
of Freva: &n0 “Egevas tij¢ “ai EAev8e0Gc “from Ereva also known as 
Eleuthera.” This is the correct reading of the manuscripts transmitting 
the text of Stephanus of Byzantium, not readings such as "EgeScotn. 
The word ’EXev8eQa seems to be a translation of the corresponding 
Lycian place name "Egeva. Moreover, the Lycian word arawa 
“freedom” is known and in fact the same stem is encountered in the 
Hittite word arawa “free.” 

More significant in number and in the information they provide are 
the proper nouns (personal and place names) attested in the Greek (and 
Latin) sources. In addition to these indirect sources there are also more 
than 170 inscriptions in the Lycian alphabet, to which must be added 
about 100 inscriptions on coins. 

The most important evidence for Lycian discovered so far is a tnilin- 
gual inscription found in 1973 in the shrine of Leto at Xanthus. 
Composed in Lycian, Greek, and Aramaic it regulates the cult of two 
local deities and also mentions the name of the Carian satrap Pixodarus 
(341-334 BC) (see also V1.5). 

Another inscription of great importance owing to its length, but 
extremely difficult to interpret, is on a stele found at Xanthus com- 
memorating various historical events. Of the remaining inscriptions 
most are epitaphs. 

One section of the Xanthus stele, as well as a long funerary inscrip- 
tion, are composed in a variant of the Lycian dialect known as Lycian 
B or Milyan. This variant remains almost completely unintelligible. 
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The Lycian alphabet (Fig. 69) is of Greek origin with slight 
modifications (EK = i, O = u) and with certain letters assigned to a 
different use (¥ = ni). It also contains new symbols invented to render 
sounds not represented in the Ancient Greek alphabet. 


2 Placement of Lycian within Anatolian 


As already noted, Lycian is an Anatolian language related to Luwian. It 
will suffice to mention just a few examples to show their close affinity: 
the assibilation (a characteristic change in the satem languages) of the 
Indo-European palatals (esbe “horse” < *ek’wos; cf. Hieroglyphic Luw. 
d-zu-wa/t-); the tendency to generalize nominal stems ending in vowels 
(in-a,in -z/e-etc.); the use of adjectives in -ahz,-ehz(Luw.-assz-) to replace 
the genitive; the appearance of Indo-European secondary middle 
endings in the formation of the preterite active (third singular -te/ 
-de/Luw. -ta < IE *-to; third plural -()te/Luw. -nta < IE *-nto); several 
lexical items: mahdan(z)/Luw. massan(1)- “god” (contrast Hitt. szw(n)-), 
yntawat(i)-/Luw. handawat (1)- “king.” 


3 Loanwords 


With the exception of glosses, which do not necessarily imply the exis- 
tence in Greek of the words in question, there is virtually no borrowing 
into Greek of Lycian forms. An exception is the form utvétc, identified 
in a number of inscriptions in the Lycian region, which refers to some 
local institution (mzntz in the local inscriptions). 

As for movement in the opposite direction, forms borrowed by 
Lycian from Greek, the information available to us, with the exception 
of personal names, is meager and very doubtful: e.g., sttrat/= otoeatnyos 
“general” (fragmentary form from an inscription), iyrahidyé (gen. pl.) 
< yeatétov? “old hag.” 

The adaptation of Greek forms reveals the fricative character of the 
voiced consonants [b], [d], [g] in Lycian: for example, in the bilingual 
inscription N 312 the Greek name Anuoxd[ei]d[ys5] is rendered in 
Lycian as Ntemuylida [ndemukliéa], with <it-> instead of initial <d>; 
cf. also use of <fiy-> to render the initial <y> [g] of the Greek word 
voatétov in the form “viyrahidiyé cited above. The phenomenon is 
similar to that observed in Modern Greek, where \-, vt-, and yx- are 
used to render [b], [d], and [g] in borrowed words. 
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Selected texts 


Besides the trilingual inscription from Xanthus there are a number of 
inscriptions in both Greek and Lycian, evidence for the progressive 
dissemination of Greek through Lycia resulting in the gradual decline of 
Lycian and its eventual disappearance. 


[1] Example ofa bilingual inscription, from the plinths of two statues. 
Friedrich 1932, no. 25. 


A. ebeis : tukedris : m[e..]/tuweté : Xssbezé : Krup[sseh]/tideimi : se puri- 
hime[teh]/tuhes : tlafina : atru : ehb[i]/se ladu : ehbi : Tikeuképré/pillefini : 
Urtaqiyahii : kbatru/se Pnjyenubehfi : tuhesn 


TIdonaE Oevyproc MuaBatous dderqidoic/Trwevc Eavtov xa[i] /tiv yuvaixa 
Tioev-/oguBoav éx Iivagwv/’Oetaxia Ovyatée<a> Mot-/avopa ddekqudiv 
"Ano\Mwvi. 


(‘Translation of the Lycian text] 

These statues were erected by Kssbeze, son of Krupsse and grandson of 
Purihimete, from Tlos. They represent himself and his wife, Tikeukepre, who 
was born in Pinara, daughter of Urtaqija and granddaughter of Priyenube. 


B. ©cddwoeos "AOnvaios éxdnoe 


Theodorus from Athens made it 


The individual who erected the statues is called by two names, one Greek and one Lycian: 
Tdognak -Xssbezé. Since there is no phonetic resemblance between the two, it is possible 
that there is a translation involved here (see v1.6). The name Xssbezé might have the same 
meaning in Lycian as xdgnak in Greek, “the handle ofa shield.” Something similar occurs 
in the trilingual inscription from Xanthus, where the man appearing in the Lycian text as 
Natrbbijémi is referred to in the Greek version as "Anodh050t0s. This is clearly a translation 
(-bbijémz is the participle of the verb p2(je)- “to give,” while the form Natr- certainly refers 
to some local deity identified with Apollo). The father of Mdgnak - Xssbezé has a 
Greek name, his grandfather a local one. 

The Greek text contains no explicit reference to the statues nor any verb corresponding 
to the Lycian tuwe- “erect, place,” but only a simple, elliptical nominative-accusative con- 
struction. It should be noted that both texts offer the same information concerning the man 
and his wife: name, father’s name, grandfather’s name and place of origin. The Greek text 
also reveals that it is a dedication to the god Apollo and gives the name of the sculptor, two 
items absent from the Lycian section. 

Several interesting etymological relationships should also be noted: tukedr (:)- 
[tucedr(i)-] “statue” may be related to the Hittite tuekka- “body,” the Skt. tvac- “skin” < 
IE *twek-. Note also the reflexes of Indo-European *& (velar), which remains velar m 
Lycian (k), of Indo-European palatal *k’, which becomes s in Lycian (cf. esbe < *ek wor); 


and of Indo-European *k” (labio-velar), which becomes ¢ in Lycian (e.g., relative pronoun 
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fi < *kts). This separate treatment of the three guttural consonants is a characteristic 
feature of the Luwian subgroup. 

tidecmi “son,” literally “suckled,” “he who has fed at the breast”/Luw. titazmma/i “she 
who suckles” (epithet applied to mothers), both are participles from a stem derived from 
the reduplicated root deh, (y)- “to suckle” (cf. Gk. 67081 “suckle”/Lat. femina “woman” 
etc.); Abatru “daughter,” acc. sing. (-u < -@ < *-a-m) from a stem in -a- kbatra [cBatra] < 
*tywatra < d'ugh.-tr-. The same stem is also the source of Gk. 8vyatyg, Anc. Ind. duhzta, 
Goth. dauhtar, etc. 


7 Greek and Lydian 


I.-J ADIEGO 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Lydia was located on the western coast of Asia Minor, surrounded by 
Mysia to the north, Phrygia to the east, and Caria to the south. The first 
contacts between Greeks and Lydians were almost certainly associated 
with the Ionian colonization (see 11.19). The indigenous character of 
the speakers of Lydian can be inferred from the fact that Lydian belongs 
to the special branch of the Indo-European family of languages found 
in Anatolia (Hittite, Luwian, etc.). 

During the seventh and sixth centuries Bc the Lydians built up a 
powerful and expanding kingdom centered on their capital, Sardis. Its 
power was increased by the Mermnad dynasty founded by Gyges and 
it reached its peak as well as its fall in the reign of Croesus (560-546 BC). 
The splendor of Croesus’ reign, proverbial in classical literature, was 
extinguished by the Persian invasion. From that time until its conquest 
by Alexander (334 Bc) Lydia remained a satrapy of Persia. 


1 Evidence for the Lydian language 


The Lydian glosses (i.e., ancient lexicographical notes) and forms 
found in the works of Hipponax will be discussed below. There is also 
the evidence of personal (see Texts [1], [2]) and place names preserved 
in Greek and Latin sources. The direct evidence for Lydian comprises 
some 100 inscriptions written in the Lydian alphabet. If we exclude a 
short graffito from the late eighth century Bc and a few additional 
pieces of epigraphical evidence from the seventh and sixth centuries 
BC, the bulk of the remaining evidence dates from the period of Persian 
domination (fifth-fourth centuries Bc). Among these inscriptions 4 
certain number of texts known to be “poetic” must be pointed out: 
these are eight inscriptions which appear to have been composed In 
verse (the vowels at the ends of the lines rhyme). 

The Lydian alphabet is of Greek origin, but with a number of 
modifications and additions (see Fig. 70). It has, for example, letters for 
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nasalized vowels (trauscribed as a and @), for liquids and nasals not 
found in Greek (transcribed as i and v, but their precise phonetic 
values elude us) and for the labial fricative [f]. 


2 Placement of Lydian within Anatolian 


Lydian belongs to the Anatolian family of languages, but it appears to 
have been isolated within that group and has a number of unusual fea- 
tures. This special position within Anatolian, as well as the paucity 
of the surviving material, make the interpretation of the language 
extremely difficult. 

Despite these difficulties we can identify certain characteristic fea- 
tures of the Indo-European (see 11.1) and Anatolian languages. For 
example: nom. sing. -s/-s < IE *-s, acc. sing. -v/-n < *-m, nom.-acc. 
neuter sing. -d/-¢ < *-d (of pronominal origin; cf. Lat. quz-d, quo-d). The 
genitive is expressed, as in Luwian, by a possessive adjective (in -lz-/ 
Hitt. adjectival sufhx -/2-). We also encounter certain lexical items with 
counterparts in other languages within the group: éna- “mother” (cf. 
Hitt. anna-/Luw. anni-/Lyc. ént- “mother”); cev- “god” (cf. Hitt. 
stu(n)-) < IE *dyew-/diw-/Gk. Zevc/Lat. Lu(-prter) etc.); borli-/forli- 
“vear” (cf. perhaps Hitt. purudle-, type of festival). 


3 Links between Greek and Lydian: The glosses and Hipponax 


As with the other languages which are preserved only in fragmentary 
form, the evidence available in the form of glosses is meager and the 
forms cited i the glosses rarely occur in the Lydian texts themselves. 
An instance like tavc: wéyas, todvg “taus: large, much” and tavoac 
peyadvvas, mheovaoas “tausas: make large, be in excess” (cited by 
Hesychius, without any indication of its origin) and which might be 
associated with the Lydian tavsa- (of unknown meaning, but used as an 
epithet of divinities) is exceptional. 

Most of the Lydian glosses have been preserved for us by Hesychius. 
Alongside questionable or obviously Greek forms, there are certain 
glosses which are more interesting: for example, Aaitac: 6 tugavvos UO 
Avéwv “lazlas: tyrant, in Lydian,” which it has been suggested might be 
related to the Hittite word lahhijala- “warrior hero.” 

Besides the glosses, however, for Lydian we also have evidence con- 
cerning Greek-Lydian relations for which there is no counterpart in the 
case of Lycian or Carian: it is the evidence of the lync poet Hipponax 
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of Ephesus (sixth century BC), in whose works are found various 
Lydian forms, and even a short passage (admittedly completely unin- 
telligible) written in Lydian. 

Some scholars have wanted to see in Hipponax the reflection of a 
popular language, one in which various Greek and Lydian forms were 
interwoven. But we are only familiar with a part of his work and the 
forms he employs have no clear etymology. Thus only a few Lydian ele- 
ments in his poems can be identified with any certainty. In fact, these 
identifiable Lydian elements so far comprise only two words and the 
short passage mentioned above. The words in question are moApvc 
“king,” and xavy¢ “priest” (see Text [3]). Both occur in Lydian inscrip- 
tions: gaAmdu- “king” (the meaning is apparent in Arta/ksass] / a-A 
gadmiu-A “king Artaxerxes, dat.-loc.” and kave- “priest.” The latter 
also occurs as a loanword in several Greek inscriptions from Sardis in 
the form xavevv, associated with the priestesses of Artemis. Thus we 
have two titles referring to purely Lydian institutions, which therefore 
do not appear to be a “mixture of Lydian and Greek.” Rather the usage 
is analogous to that of Kazser in French, used when the speaker is refer- 
ring to one of the German emperors. In other words, these are cultural 
words which, if translated, would lose their associations and connota- 
tions. As for the short passage in Lydian, which is prefaced by the 
phrase nda de AvdiFovoa “she said, speaking in Lydian,” it occurs in 
a very specific context: an obscene ritual which appears to involve the 
participation in some way of a Lydian woman. 

Obviously, it is not impossible that several of the words of uncertain 
etymology in Hipponax may indeed be Lydian, or that most of the 
glosses regarded as Lydian by the lexicographers were culled from the 
work of the Ephesian poet, but even if this is the case the number of 
“Tydianisms” would still remain extremely small. But of course, even if 
we cannot regard the language of Hipponax as a form of hybrid Greco- 
Lydian, it remains important evidence for the contacts between Greek 
and Lydian in the sixth century BC. 

The form Kavéavin¢, an adjective applied to the god Hermes and 
glossed by Hipponax himself as xvvé-yyns “strangler of dogs,” has also 
often been considered to be Lydian. The poet himself, however, states 
explicitly that this is a Maeonian (uytovioti) rather than a Lydian word. 
Even in ancient times there was considerable confusion concerning the 
meaning of the terms Maeonia and Maeonian, and their exact relation- 
ship to Lydia and Lydian, for they were usually treated as synony™S- 
The issue has not yet been resolved, but the testimony of Hipponax 
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would appear to suggest that there were two different linguistic entities. 
Thus the attempt to associate the Maeonians and the Phrygians cultu- 
rally and linguistically is plausible, but for lack of evidence it must 
remain an unproven hypothesis. 

If the Ionic Greek of Hipponax does not appear to have been as 
extensively influenced by Lydian as was once thought, the Lydian of 
inscriptions also does not seem to have lexical borrowings from Greek, 
with the sole exception of a number of proper names (Lamétru- < 
Aauatne, Lev < Aevc, dialect form of Zevc, adiksantru-/adtksantru- < 
"Ad€Eavdo0c) and some other highly questionable forms (e.g., auld = 
addy (?), an association based only on phonetic resemblance). 


Selected texts 


Of the bilingual inscriptions, the longest and the most useful for our understanding of 
Lydian, is one in both Lydian and Aramaic. 

There are only two inscriptions with texts in Lydian and Greek; in both cases the texts are 
short and the Greek consists entirely of proper names. Even with these limitations they are 


of some interest: 


TYMITIA FAAIAAG YAN A 


[1] Plinth ofa statue, temple of Artemis at Sardis (Fig. 71) NANNASA IONYSIKAEOSAPTEMIAI 


Nannaég Bakivalis ArtimudA 


Navas Avovvoixdéos ’Agtépidt Figure 71 Bilingual 
inscription (Lydian-Greek) 
This bilingual inscription helps us to identify the morphological values of the Lydian from Sardis 
inflections: -§ (nom. sing.), -A (dat. sing.), -lz- (adjectival suffix in lieu of the genitive). What 

is most interesting, however, is the equivalence AvowoixA‘js = Bakiva-. This is most prob- 

ably an instance of the translation of a name (see also v1.6). It has been proposed in this 

instance that the word should be segmented baki-va- and that the first element might be 

linked with the alternative name of Dionysus, Baxyos. There is also evidence of a Lydian 

adjective bakills-, which, in the bilingual Lydian-Aramaic inscription mentioned above, 

corresponds to the name of a month (cf. the name of the Greek month Avovvotos) and which 

in another inscription accompanies the word kave- “priest.” In addition it is possible that 

the -va- might be equivalent to the Greek -xAjjc. As for Artimu- = *Agrtejuc, it is uncertain 

whether the name of the goddess is Greek, Lydian, or of some other origin. What is sur- 


prising is that it should occur in Lydian as a stem in -z-, and not in -7-. 


[2] Drum ofa column, temple of Athena in Pergamum. Gusmani 1964-85, 
no. 40 


esv tasév ac-[v;]-i bartaras Sa[.]it 


Tlagtagas "ASnvaint 
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While the Greek text consists only of the name of the individual making the dedication (in 
the nominative case) and the name of the goddess (in the dative), the Lydian text also con- 
tains the object es-v tasé-v, acc. sing. “this column”) and a verb perhaps denoting the act of 
dedication (Sa[.]it). The reading and interpretation of the Lydian word which must refer to 
Athena are both problematic: the Lydian c must represent some form of affricate (/ts/, 
/dz/?). Syncope and assibilation ([°t"én®] > [°t8én°] > [°tsn°] or [°dzn°] must therefore be 
assumed. It should be noted that from the evidence of the Greek transcription of the proper 
name bartara-, the Lydian <b> (a letter which, in the Lydian alphabet, has the shape of 
the Greek beta) is in fact a voiceless stop. 


[3] Extracts from Hipponax, in which the words nédung and xavye are 
cited. Degani 1983 


[Fr. 1] €Bwoe Maing natda, Kuddjvns mahuov 
In a loud voice he summoned the son of Maia, the king of Cyllene. 


[Fr. 47] ® Zed nateg <Zed>, Oedv Odvuriov ndAuv, 
TL LW OVx ESMWxXaG YOVOOV, T dOYVEOU MAApUV; T 


Father Zeus, <Zeus>, king of the gods of Olympus, 
Why did you not give me gold, + who is the king of silver f 


[Fr. 43.1] Kixwv 8’ 6 mavddantog Gupogos xavnes 
Kikon, the damned wretched priest. (Trans. C. Markham from 
Modern Greek) 


8 Greek and [ranian 


E. TUCKER 


The history of Iranian languages is conventionally divided into three 


stages : 


¢ Old Iranian up to the Macedonian conquest. Only two languages 
are documented: Old Persian (OP), the language of the Achaemenid 
kings’ monumental cuneiform inscriptions (see Figs.72-3); and 
Avestan, the language of the earliest Zoroastrian sacred texts. They 
are inflected languages, closely parallel in their grammar to Vedic 
Sanskrit (Old Indic), and, more remotely, to other early attested 
Indo-European languages, such as Ancient Greek, Latin, etc. inscHutGOHie auietont 

¢ Middle Iranian from ca. third century Bc until ninth century AD. gcript of Artaxerxes III, from 
Middle Persian (MP) (= Pahlavi), Parthian, Chorasmian, Bactrian, _ his palace in Persepolis. 
Sogdian, Saka (Khotanese), etc. A series of sound changes had 359-358 Bc 
occurred by this stage, and, in the western languages 
(Middle Persian and Parthian) in particular, the 
earlier complex system of inflections had almost dis- 


Figure 72 Old Persian 


appeared. . _— cent 
¢ New Iranian from the Middle Ages upto the present ne RET Ra mt CH 
day. New Persian (NP) (= Farsi), Kurdish, Baléci, cara See a 


Pasto, Para¢i, Ormuri, Ossetic, Yaghnobi, etc. 
Many are considerably influenced by non-Indo- 
European languages such as Arabic and Turkish. 


Many more Old Iranian languages must have existed 
(e.g., Median, Scythian, Ancient Chorasmian), but their 
existence can only be surmised via loanwords, glosses, 
proper names, and the evidence of their Middle Iranian 
descendants. The small amount of evidence for Old 
Persian (and even smaller traces of another language 
employed under the Achaemenids which is usually 
called “Median”) has been slightly enlarged in recent 
years by the discovery of around 3,000 administrative 
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tablets at Persepolis, which are written in Elamite, but 


MUS SWORE contain many Iranian loanwords. 


Figure 73 Detail of Figure 72 


1 Knowledge of Iranian in Ancient Greece 


In spite of the fascination Iranian culture held for the 
Greeks during the period of the Persian Wars and their 
aftermath, and in spite of two centuries of Greek rule 
over the former Persian empire following Alexander’s 
conquest, evidence for linguistic contact between Greek and Iranian in 
antiquity is not very plentiful. 

The linguistic diversity of the successive Persian empires must have 
been one limiting factor. For instance, under the Achaemenids (ca. 
559-331 BC) Old Persian was the prestigious language of the king and 
nobility, but it is not known what languages were spoken by the popu- 
lation in general. However, we do know that non-Iranian languages 
(Elamite and Aramaic) were employed in the administration of the 
empire, and it was Achaemenid policy to leave undisturbed the local 
customs and culture - including, presumably, languages - in countries 
that were annexed. 

An even greater obstacle to contact was no doubt the classical 
Greeks’ attitude to “barbanan” languages (see 11.21, Appendix 11.7). 
Aristophanes did not expecta fifth-century Athenian audience to under- 
stand Old Persian: at Acharnians (1.100; see Text [2]) he puts into the 
mouth of the Persian a string of nonsense whose sounds recall some Old 
Persian words (or names?). This “Persian” gibberish quickly turns into 
“barbaric” Greek when the other characters have to respond. Even 
Herodotus, a native of Ionia, who had a particular interest in Persia, only 
cites Iranian words occasionally. He is able (1.110.1) to give a Greek equiv- 
alent Kuvw for a Median name ondxa (cf. Avest. span- “dog,” MP, NP 
sag), but (6.98.3) fails to explain correctly what the Achaemenid throne- 
names Darius, Xerxes,and Artaxerxes mean in Old Persian, and seems to 
know them only in their Greek form. His comment (1.139) that all Persian 
names end in the same letter (Doric odv, Ionic oiypa) suggests that he 
considered their Greek form to be “more correct” than their Iranian omg- 
inals, or that he was ignorant of the Iranian endings (see Text [4]). 


2 Iranian proper names in Greek 


The most plentiful evidence for contact between Greek and Iranian 
comes from the hundreds of Iranian names (personal, ethnic, and geo- 
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graphical names) found in Greek literature from the classical period 
onwards, Greek inscriptions from every part of Asia Minor, and papyri. 
The ethnic names of the Medes and the Persians (Olr. Mada-, Parsa-, 
Gk. Mij5oc, Mégons) were for a long time used by philologists to date 
the Ionic Greek sound change *-a- > -n- ([e:]; see 111.1, 111.3); but it is 
now recognized that languages in contact may systematically substitute 
one sound for another, and these two names did not necessarily enter 
Greek before the change of *-a- > -n- was underway. 

The study of the Iranian names in Greek sources has provided a con- 
siderable amount of information about the ways in which Iranian forms 
were assimilated to Greek patterns of phonology and morphology. A 
small number of names are attested in both Greek and Old Persian 
sources (e.g., "Agoduncs/Rsama, “Yotaonys/Vistaspa, TwPodns/ 
Gaub(a)ruva). On the basis of the spelling correspondences estab- 
lished by these, the Old Persian or “Median” onginal of many more 
names that occur in Greek may be reconstructed with confidence, espe- 
cially when other evidence is available. The same name may be trans- 
mitted in other Iranian languages (e.g., "Aotavxtnys for OP *Rta-ukta- 
“Spoken through Truth,” cf. Avest agaoxda-; "AgtdéBavoc for *Rta- 
banu- “Having the brilliance of Truth,” cf. MP Ardawan, Parth. ’rtbnw 
(=ArdaBan), or in non-Iranian Near Eastern sources (e.g., ’AoteuBaons 
for *Rtam-bara- “Bearing Truth,” cf. Bab. ”Ar-ta-am-ba-ra, Lyc. 
Artumpara; Pagvaxns for *Farnaka-, cf. Aram. prnk, Elam. Parnakas, 
etc.). 

The Greek forms of the Achaemenid kings’ throne-names present 
specific problems: Augetoc (Aeschylus +, borrowed in turn by Latin as 
Darius) cannot represent the full OP name Daraya-va(h)us “Holding/ 
Supporting what is good.” But it is still debated whether it was short- 
ened in Iranian or Greek, and what its relationship is to the rarer Greek 
form Aagetatoc (Xenophon, Hellenica 2.1.8-9, Ctesias f1.13). Zéo&y¢ 1s 
closer to Elamite zk-Se-ir-Sa and Aramaic Asyrs than the onginal OP 
X§ayarsa (nominative from Xsaya-rsan- “Ruling men”). "Aotakeeénc 
represents an OP name Rta-xaca- “whose reign is through Truth,” but 
its second element was identified with the name of the earlier monarch. 

Greek may have sometimes borrowed not from the high-style archa- 
izing Old Persian language found in the kings’ inscniptions (which 
remained static for almost 200 years), but from a more popular form of 
Persian speech (reflected in loans into Elamite and Aramaic), which had 
already undergone some changes that anticipate Middle Persian. In 
addition, it is very likely that some Iranian loans first reached Greece via 
the intermediary of other Near Eastern languages with which the early 
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Greek colonists came into contact. For instance, it has been suggested 
that transmission via Lycian may have led to Gk. peya- for Ir. *baga- 
“god” in a series of early loans. Cf. Lyc. Magabata-, Aeschylus and 
Xenophon MeyaBatngs for OP *Baga-pata- “Protected by the god(s),” 
but it is hard to tell in what direction this form traveled. Ctesias, who 
was a doctor at the Achaemenid court 405-397 BC, gives the same name 
as Bayanatng, and there is a general trend for the Greek forms to get 
closer to the Iranian original as direct contacts with Iran increased. 

False connections with Greek words have clearly disturbed the 
regular spelling correspondences in the case of common Iranian ele- 
ments such as -farnah “glory” (rendered by -peévys/-péovns because 
of the influence of Greek gory (e.g., “Ivtageévns for OP Vi(n)da- 
farnah- “Finding glory”). The workings of Greek popular etymology 
are seen most clearly in some well-known geographical names of 
Iranian origin. ’AyBatava , the name of the Median capital in Aeschylus 
and Herodotus, for Olr. Hagmatana, was later replaced by ’ExBatava 
through association with éxBatvw. Edgontys shows a translation rather 
than a transcription of the first element of Olr. U-fratus “With good 
crossings” (itself an adaptation according to Iranian popular etymology 
of Akkadian purattu). The Tdévtoc Evéewoc was the “dark” sea in 
Iranian (OP adj. axsaina-), but the original loaned ’AEewog (Pindar, 
Pythian Odes 4.203) underwent a euphemistic transformation in 
Greek. 

Proper names also provide most of the information we have about 
how Iranian loans were assigned to Greek stem classes, and adapted to 
Greek patterns of inflection. Iranian names were borrowed in only one 
form, and this became a Greek nominative, which was crucial in deter- 
mining the whole Greek inflection of the basic name, and the morphol- 
ogy of any secondary derivatives. The realization of Old Iranian stems 
in -u as Greek stems in -o (e.g., Iv56c for OP Hi(n)du- “Indian”) may 
be explained phonetically, but it is less clear why Old Iranian stems 1n 
-a (the most frequent masculine type) became either Greek stems in 
-y¢ or Greek stems in -o (the genetically corresponding type). Ctesias 
makes a-stems which do not have an established earlier Greek form 
follow a pattern of inflection -ac, -av. 


3 Iranian common nouns as loanwords in Greek 


The earliest probable loans of common nouns are found in Mycenaean 
(see 111.2) and Homer: 
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6d5ov “rose,” Myc. (adj.) wo-do-we (cf. G05de1¢): NP gud, Arm. (loan) 
vard, Sogd. wré “rose,” Avest. varadéa- (name of a plant). This Iranian 
word was borrowed widely among languages of the Mediterranean 
area. 

togov “bow,” Myc. to-ko-so-wo-ko (toEoveyoi): taxs “bow (?)” occurs 
once in Persian Epic, but the Greek word is ascribed to Iranian (in partic- 
ular, Scythian, cf. the “Scythian” names TéEaxtc, ToEodvacoa, ToEaetc) 
largely because it is used for the characteristic weapon of the Iranian 
people by Aeschylus, etc. Homeric ywoeutdc (hapax, Odyssey) “case for 
bow and arrows” has been linked too, but there is no Iranian evidence. 

Fully assimilated Iranian loanwords in classical Greek authors 
belong to particular semantic areas associated with Persian/Median 
institutions or lifestyle. Greek was the channel of diffusion for Iranian 
words such as magadetoos (see VII.C.3), TAQAOAYYNS, UayOS, CatTEdNS 
to a great number of European languages. But the reconstruction of the 
Iranian background is often complicated, and only the most certain 
loans will be mentioned here. 


Appellatives 


catoamys “satrap”: OP has xsaga-pavan- “protecting the Kingdom,” 
but Greek borrowed from another Iranian language *xsa@ra-pa-; a 
number of variant Greek spellings appear, especially in inscriptions 
from Asia Minor, e.g., oadeamac, FEadoamre, éEa(t)tods1¢. 

udyos “Magian”: OP magu- “Magian.” 


xagdaxes “mercenaries”: MP kardag “traveller, migrant.” 


Measures and coins 


nagaccayyns “measure of distance”: MP frasang “league” (= four 
Roman miles), NP farsang, farsax, Manichaean Sogd. fswx, Buddhist 
Sogd. ‘Bs’nx, etc. 

cetabn “dry measure”: Elam. zrteba, Aram. ’rdb point to an OP 
word beginning */t-. 

xami0n “dry measure”: Zoroastrian MP kapié “measure,” Oss. k’dbic 
“storeroom.” 

Udets, udens “liquid measure”: Parth. mry, Arm. (loan) mar, Elam. 
marris and marrt. 

dagetxds, Saguxds (Sageixds otatyo) “gold stater”: In antiquity this 
word was believed to derive from the name of Darius I, who introduced 
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such coins near the end of the sixth century Bc. But it could be from an 
OP adj. *darikos “golden,” cf. Avest. zairz- “yellow.” 
davaxy “small coin”: MP dan(ag), NP dana “seed, grain,” Elam. 


danakas “coin.” 


Dress, etc. 


yavvaxnc/xavvaxn(c) “woolly or furry coat”: OP *gaunaka- “hairy,” 
also appears as a loanword in Latin, Babylonian, Synac, Pali, Chinese; 
cf. Avest. gaona- “hair.” 

dxuwaxys, xwaxny¢ (Sophocles fragment) “sword”: Buddhist Sogd. 
kyn’k “knife, sword.” 

paviaxys, pavidaxtov “necklace”: Avest. -mazni- “collar” (cf. Skt. 
mani-). 


Other 


yaCa “treasure,” yaCopuAdnov “treasury”: MP, NP ganj “treasure”; 


Aram. gnz. 

magadeioos “park, garden”: Avest. pairt.daéza- “place with wall 
around,” NP paléz (see v11.c.3). 

dotivdys, dovta “rice”: MP brinj, NP birinj, gurinj, Pasto wrize 
“nice” (see also v.16). 

(Iranian etymologies have also been proposed recently for &yyagos, 
cf. ayyaerov “royal courier,” dvaéveides “trousers,” xavdvc, 
xavdu(taves) “Median coat [holders],” xgiBavoc, xAiBavoc “oven,” 
xvePacia “cap,” uaoayva “scourge”.) 

One or two more Old Iranian loans (e.g., Batiaxn “saucer,” cf. NP 
badiya “vase,” notiPatis “feast,” cf. Parth. ptbzyk [patbazik]) may 
be preserved in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists (third century 4D). 
nagayavdiov, nagayavdns “garment,” cf. Parth. brywd [bary6d] 
“curtain, veil,” Arm. (loan) paregawt, may also represent an Old Iranian 
loan which is not attested until late (also pavdaxns “bundle,” if from OP 
bandaka- “thing which is bound”). 

The dividing line is blurred between true “loanwords” and Iranian 
words which were cited as curiosities and had to be glossed, as both 
groups were given Greek inflections. Cf. e.g., 16 dé ZAatov ot Megoat 
xahEovor todto Gadwexnv (Herodotus 6.119.17, “oil the Persians call 
this rhadinace. . .”); mevodyas Aéyetat maQd Mégoats 6 Aeme0¢ (Ctesias 
fr. 14, “The leper is called peisagas [i.e., Iranian *paisaka-)] by the 
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Persians”. Some words which clearly belong to an Iranian language 
(e.g., wagtioxweac “man-eater” from Old Iranian *martya- “man” + 
*hvar- “to eat”) are identified by Ctesias as Indian. 

The late lexicographers preserve a number of Old Iranian words and 
their meanings, e.g., Hesychius: dCaty éhevOegia naga Mégoaic 
(Avest. azata- “high born”), devac: tov xaxovc Beovc wcyot (OP daiva- 
“evil god”). 

Several words that appear for the first time in late classical or post- 
classical authors are shared by Middle Persian, e.g., pagyagitns 
(Theophrastus, Strabo)/MP morwarid “pearl,” motaxtov (Nicander)/ 
MP pistag “pistacchio nut”; xayPaxic (Anthologia Palatina)/MP 
pambag “cotton”; idoun (Aetius)/MP yasaman “jasmine”; ywdoxos 
(Aetius)/ MP musk “musk.” But it is difficult to tell where such words 
originated: they may have been borrowed by both Greek and Middle 
Persian from a third source. As a rule, forms that are clearly derived 
from Middle Iranian do not appear until very late authors, e.g., Zeyav 
oad (Agathias, sixth century aD) “king of the Sakas” [= sakan sah]. 


4 Calques and translations from Iranian 


Classical Greek frequently zepresented Iranian titles, etc. by means of 


calques, e.g.: 
Baotréws . . . weyadou, OP xsaya@zya vazrka 
Baothevs (6) péyac “the great king” 
d€orota SeomOTav, OP xsayaOiya xsayabryanam 
Baotretc Baoidéwv “the king of kings” 
XUALAOXOS, XUALAOXNS *hazahra-pati- “chief of 1,000” 
UUVOLAOXOG, LVOLAOXNS *baivar-pati- “chief of 10.000” 
dExaorns *daa-pati- “chief of 10,” etc. 


Some of these remained in use, and appear in the New Testament and 
Byzantine Greek. 

A mistranslation of Iranian has been suspected in the case of the 
éOdvatot, the king’s elite bodyguard (OP anustya- “follower, helper” 
misunderstood as *anausiya- “deathless,” cf. Avest. anaosa-?). 6 
Bactéws opOadyds “the king’s Eye” or ot Baoctdéwc OPOaApoi xai ta 
Baokéws wta “the king’s Eyes and the king’s Ears” are mentioned by a 
number of classical and post-classical Greek authors, but such a title 
has never been securely identified in a native Iranian source (although 
at least four different reconstructions have been proposed!). 
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Old Persian sentence structure 1s apparently imitated in the account 
given by Thucydides (1.129.3) of a letter from Xerxes to Pausanias, but 
it is less likely that Thucydides knew about Persian word order, than 
that his source was a translation of a Persian original, or Greek written 
by a Persian scnbe (cf. Darius I’s letter in Greek to the Ionian Gadatas). 


5 Greek in Iran 


The native Old Iranian sources provide no indication of Greek linguis- 
tic influence, but there is plenty of evidence (in addition to the accounts 
in Herodotus) that Greeks lived and worked in the heartland of the 
Achaemenid empire. For instance, Danus I’s building inscriptions 
from Susa describe the work done by different nationalities: “the stone- 
cutters who made the stonework, those were Greeks (OP yauna) . . .” 
Greeks were no doubt also employed in the construction of Persepolis, 
and some short Greek inscriptions have been discovered close to quar- 
ries on a nearby hillside. A man identified only as Yauna or Yaunaya 
appears in the Persepolis Fortification Tablets as an aide to Parnaka, the 
chief administrative official. There is even one short Persepolis tablet 
(Fort.1771) written in Greek. 

The Achaemenids’ public inscriptions were normally trilingual in 
Old Persian, Elamite, and Akkadian, and none have been found with a 
Greek version. However, several Greek authors mention inscriptions in 
Greek in places such as the tomb of Cyrus (Strabo, on the authority of 
earlier reports; also Plutarch), or two stelai set up by Darius beside the 
Bosporus (see Text [1], Herodotus 4.87.2). The fact that Darius’ stelai 
commemorating the building of the Suez canal and his “Egyptian” 
statue (discovered at Susa in 1972) have inscriptions in Egyptian in 
addition to the usual languages suggests that Greek inscriptions may 
well have existed. An inscription from Magnesia which preserves (in a 
late copy) a letter from Darius I rebuking his Ionian governor Gadatas 
shows that Achaemenid administrative correspondence was con- 
ducted in Greek when the occasion demanded (see Text [3]). 

Alexander’s conquest led to the spread of Greek as an official lan- 
guage right across the former Achaemenid empire (but, in Middle 
Persian literature, Alexander is called a hromayig “Roman” or 
“Byzantine”). The history of Iranian languages is not directly docu- 
mented during the Hellenistic period, and there is little contemporary 
evidence for the Parthian language of the Arsacids (ca. 250 BC-AD 226), 
the next native Iranian rulers of Iran. The Arsacids still inscribed their 
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coins in Greek until the middle of the first century aD, and Greek con- 
tinued in limited official use under the Sasanians (ca. aD 226-652). 
When Shahpur I recorded his victories over the Romans, the languages 
of the trilingual were Middle Persian, Parthian, and Greek. 

Sasanian Middle Persian contains a number of words of Greek 
origin which were probably Hellenistic loans, and many of these are 
continued in New Persian (e.g., words for coins: MP dénar, NP dinar, 
Syvaotoc; MP drahm, NP dir(h)am, 59am; precious stones, etc.: MP, 
NP almas “diamond,” adayac; MP asém, NP sim “silver,” c&onpos). 
Sogd. n’krtk [nakté] “silver,” lit. “un-made, not worked” appears to be 
a calque on donpos, while Parth. xwd’wn, MP xwaday, etc., “lord” are 
calqued on Gk. attoxedtwe. A few Greek loans also appear in eastern 
Middle Iranian languages (e.g., Sogd. nwm “law,” cf. vowosg; Khotanese 
lakana “basin,” cf. hexavn, later k\axcvy), or are even attested for the 
first time in New Iranian (e.g., Past6 mécan “handmill,” Orm. mucin, 


cf. pnyavn). 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus, Histories 4.87 Godley 


0 6& Aagetog wo EBerjoato tov Tlovtov, Emcee Omiow Eni THV YEPVEAY, Tijc 
doxitéxtwv éyéveto MavdgoxAénsg Lapwoc Genodpevos d€ xai tov Boomogov 
otmAas gotnoe Sv0 Ex’ abvT@ AiBov AEvVxOD, EVTALWV YOR WATA E> LEV THV 
"Aoovoua, éc O€ thy “EAANvixd; €0ven mavta Soa MEQ NYE’ 


Having viewed the Pontus, Darius sailed back to the bridge, of which 
Mandrocles of Samos was the chief builder; and when he had viewed the 
Bosporus also, he set up by it two pillars of white marble, engraving on the one 
in Assyrian and on the other in Greek characters the names of all the nations 
that were in his army; (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] Aristophanes, Acharnians 98-105 Hall and Geldart 


TIP. dye di ot Packets Getta 0’ Gnémeupev POdCOV 
A€Eovt’ ’AOnvaiotow wo Pevdaoetapa. 
WEYAAPTABAS 
iaotauav cEaoEav dmio0dva OaTea. 100 
TIP. Evvijxad’ 6 rE yer; 
AI. pa tov’AnddAw *ym ev od. 
TIP. méuerv Baorréa —oiv tiv xovoiov. 
Aéve ON OV pEITOV xaL CAPMs TO YEVOIOV. 
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WE. 
Al. 


AMB. 


ot Af xotoo yavvorewxt’ laovad. 104 
OLOL XAXOOAIULWV WS OAMMs. 


Come now, Pseudartabas, say what the King has sent you to tell the 
Athenians. 


PSEUDO-ARTABAS 


AMB. 


DIC. 


AMB. 


PSE. 
DIC. 


Jartaman exarxas apisona satra. 100 
Did you understand what he says? 

By Apollo, I didn’t. 

He says the King is going to send you gold. (£0 Pseudo-Artabas) Speak 
louder, and plainly about the gold. 

You not vill get goldo, you open-arsed Iaonian. 

Good grief! That’s plain all nght! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


For a hypothesis about the pseudo-Old Persian line spoken by Pseudartabas “the King’s 
Eye,” cf. West 1968, 5-6. 


[3] Letter of Danus I (522-486 BC) to Gadatas, satrap (?) of the Ionian 
province. Preserved in inscnption from the vicinity of Magnesia, probably 


dating from the second century AD. Meiggs and Lewis 1988, 20-1 


Baoureds [Ba] oude- 
wv Aagetos 6 “Yo- 


taonew lTadatar 


dovAwi tade héye[t]- 


MUVOAVOUAL OE TOV 5 


EUMV EXLTAYLATWV 


OV XATH NAVI MEL- 


Bagyxeiv: ott pev yale] 


[t]nv Eur éxsoveic 


[y]iv, tobs réQav Ev- 10 


[ploatov xagnovs éx[i] 


Ta xatTW THs "Aciac pEé- 


[ 
[ 
[ 


Q]y xatagutetwv, érat- 
v]@ onv med8Eow xai 
5|ia tattd oor xeicetar 15 


wEeyadn xaous eu Baot- 
A€ws olxwr Ott 5€ TH 


umee Pewv pov S1a8e- 


ow agavites, dwow 


OOL LN WETABGAOLEVL 20 


netoav dixy[peé]vov Bv- 
LOU’ PUTOVEYOUS YAO 
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[iJeoous “AnddA[w]vog po- 

00V EMOAODES XOL YWOAV 

[o]xonavever BEBndov éx[é]- 25 
TAOOEG, AYVOMV ELMV 

TEOYOVWYV Els TOV BEOV 

[vlotv, dc Mégoaic eine 

[xna]oav ateéxe[t]av xai ty]. . . 


Darius, King of Kings, son of Hystaspes, conveys the following message to the 
slave Gadatas: I am informed that you are not following my instructions in all 
respects. I approve your decision to cultivate my land and to plant fruit trees 
in the regions beyond the Euphrates, in the districts of Asia Minor, and you 
have thereby earned the gratitude of the King’s palace. But since you have not 
heeded my demand that respect be shown to the gods, and if you fail to correct 
your ways in this, you will receive evidence of my displeasure. For you have 
demanded tribute of the sacred gardeners of Apollo and compelled them to 
build on sacred land, setting at nothing the devotion of my forefathers to the 
gods, those gods who have always regulated the affairs of the Persians, and. . . 
(Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[4] Herodotus 1.139 Godley 


xai Toe GAho og. MSE GuuNéentwxe yiveoOa, TO Tlégoas pév abtous A€AnOe, 
Teas PEVTOL OV. TA OVVOWATA Op EdVTA SGHOLa TOOL GMYaACL xai TH 
LEYAAOMQENELN TEAEVTOOL MAVTG EG THWUTO YOGUUA, TO AWOLEES HEV OGV XAMEOUVOL, 
“Iwves Sé olypa. é¢ totto Silhjpevoc everoetc teAevTm@vta tHv TeQoewv ta 


OVVOLATA, OV TA LEV, Ta SE OU, GAAG MAaVTA OWOLWGS. 


There is another thing which always happens among them; we have noted it 
though the Persians have not: their names, which agree with the nature of their 
persons and their nobility, all end in the same letter, that which the Dorians 
call san, and the Jonians sigma; you shall find, if you search, that not some but 
all Persian names alike end in this letter. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


For a hypothesis about this passage based on Old Iranian and Elamite evidence, cf. 
Gershevitch 1990, 115-33. 
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g Greek and Etruscan 


C. DE SIMONE 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


The problem of the linguistic relations of the Greeks and the Etruscans 
raises a variety of issues whose answers must be sought within a whole 
complex of historical questions. The key question raised by linguistic 
research is, first and foremost, to what extent the Etruscan language is 
in some way genetically related to the language of the Greeks or the 
“pre-Greeks” (see 11.8, 11.9), a question whose answer will naturally 
entail some form of historical explanation. If no form of genetic link 
between Greek (or “pre-Greek”) and Etruscan were accepted, the issue 
would be posed in different terms: the two languages would be treated 
simply as two linguistic entities which came into contact at some point 
in history. In such a case one would naturally have to refer only to 
Etruscan borrowings from Greek. 

At different times scholars have formulated the first hypothesis in a 
number of different ways and with a number of variations, since the 
definitions of the “pre-Greek” or “para-Greek” substrate, which may or 
may not have been related in some way to the Etruscan language, have 
differed widely (cf. the concise accounts of Furnée 1972 and Hester 
1965). The question raised by both historical and linguistic research 1s 
complicated even more by the fact that a funerary stele found in the 
village of Kaminia on Lemnos bears an inscription in a language very 
close to Etruscan (cf. de Simone 1996a, 101 ff.; 1996b). Those who 
adhere to the theory of a genetic relationship between the “pre-Greek” 
or “para-Greek” substrate and Etruscan want to see the language of the 
funerary stele from Lemnos, as well as that of four small, inscribed 
sherds discovered at Ephestia on the same island (cf. de Simone 1996a, 
101, ill. 68), as proof that the “Tyrrhenian” language of Lemnos is a relic 
of prehistoric times: the “Tyrrhenians,” according to their theory, 
migrated from Lemnos to Italy and settled in prehistoric times in the 
region now known as Tuscany. The language of the Tyrrhemians of 
Lemnos thus constitutes a linguistic relic related to the “pre-Greek” or 
““para-Greek” substrate. 
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Today, however, any contemporary perspective which takes metho- 
dological problems into account must explicitly raise the following 
issues: 


¢ The Etruscan language now seems genetically to be a language 
isolate and cannot therefore be related in any way to Greek (or pre- 
Greek/para-Greek). There is in fact not a single Etruscan word 
which might be etymologically traced back to a single, common 
ancestral form with a Greek equivalent. 

¢ The text of the Lemnos funerary stele has simply been composed in 
a variant of ancient Etruscan: Thus it is the Etruscans who migrated 
(at some point in the ninth-seventh centuries Bc) from Italy to 
Lemnos (and Imbros). In this context it should also be noted that the 
Homeric tradition makes no mention of Tyrrhenians (or Pelasgians) 
on Lemnos (or Imbros) (for a comprehensive account, cf. de Simone 
1996b). The Tyrrhenians of the Aegean became known to the 
Greeks much later as pirates (cf. e.g., the Hymn to Dionysus and de 
Simone 1996a, 100; 1996b). 


The question of the relationship between Greek and Etruscan can 
therefore only be examined in the context of the second hypothesis 
defined above, 1.e., contact between two unrelated languages. From an 
historical perspective the question then arises of precisely when this 
contact began and what evidence there is for it. A definite reference 
point consists of the Greek (Euboean-Chalcidean) settlement at  ,, nko 4: MiponeOMay ol 
Pithecusae (Ischia) in the Bay of Naples, which took place around the — Vulci. 400-300 Bc 
beginning of the eighth century Bc, and the subsequent Greek coloni-  Apulu - Semla - Fufluns 
zation of the iuterior of Campania. The possibility that 
the Greeks came into contact with the Etruscans even 
earlier during the “pre-colonial” period cannot of 
course be excluded, since it is only reasonable to 
assume that the Greeks will not have decided on a site 
for settlement without conducting some previous 
reconnaissance of the area. In any case it is impossible 
to determine to what extent a Greek loanword in 
Etruscan dates from the “pre-colonial” period, or is the 
result of a borrowing dating to historical times (after ca. 
800 BC). But the former possibility should be regarded 
as extremely unlikely. A different question is to what 
extent the Tyrrhenians of the Aegean (cf. above) might 
also have borrowed words from Greek. Although such 
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a possibility can be argued theoretically it cannot at present be proved 
on the basis of empirical evidence (cf. de Simone 1996a, 118 ff.), since 
we are unable, for example, to prove the existence of an “Aeolic” 
stratum of borrowings in Etruscan. In connection with this problem the 
recent discovery of a Laconian skyphos from the temple of Aphaea on 
Aegina (third quarter of the sixth century BC) with a fragmentary 
Etruscan inscription (cf. Cristofani 1994, 159 ff.) is most interesting and 
informative. 

Given the historical data (cf. above) one would expect the earliest 
stratum of Greek loanwords in Etruscan to be of Chalcidean (i.e., 
Ionian) origin, which is, however, not the case (de Simone 1970, 321 ff., 
with attempt at interpretation). On the contrary it is the question of the 
stratum of Doric loanwords which requires particular attention. For the 
most part this Doric stratum consists of names, such as e.g., Azvas (< 
AiF as), Artumes (< "Agtauts), Atalanta (<’Atadavta), eleva (< éhaiFa 
or é\atFov? — see Text [1], Elina (< *Edéva; see Fig. 75), Vikare (< 
*Finagos), Vilata(s) (< Fthuadac), Velae (< *FioAaos), culeyna, yulryna, 
culcna (< xbhyva), ulpa(ra) (6\2G) (cf. de Simone 1970, 311 ff.). In 
other words the material in question consists primarily of proper names 
from Greek mythology (such as Aif ac) as well as some common nouns 
(such as xddtyva; see Text [2]). If we ask who transmitted this Doric 
vocabulary to the Etruscans, the possibility immediately suggests itself 
that it was the Corinthians. Their trade in the West 
enjoyed its heyday in approximately the second half of 
the seventh and the first half of the sixth centunes BC. 
The extremely important role of Corinthian trade 
during this period is amply confirmed by the archaeo- 
logical evidence, so much so that one can speak of a 
“Damaratan” period in Etruscan art — from the name of 
the Corinthian Damaratus (the Corinthian aristocrat 
who left Corinth in the middle of the seventh century 
ac and settled in Etruria). It would be strange indeed if 
an historical presence of such importance to Etruna 
had not left any trace. 

Trade with Corinth, however, was not the only 
source of “Doric” loanwords into Etruscan. It is virtu- 
ally certain that the Dorian colonies of southern Italy 
played a significant role in the transmission of Greek 
vocabulary to the Etruscans. Thus the name *EAéval 
Etr. Elina comes in all likelihood from Crete (v4 
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Sicily? cf. de Simone 1970, 307 ff.). A Cretan prove- 
nance can also be assigned with confidence to the name 
*Fixaooc/Etr. Vikare. Here too the word will have been 
transmitted via Sicily. The name Aioxhamudc/Etr. 
Esplace can have come only from the Argolid, since the 
form with the initial diphthong az is attested only in 
Epidaurus, Troezen, and Corinth ( Also note- 
worthy are the Etrurian Ectur, Extur, which directly correspond to the 
Argolic and Connthian forms "Extde, ”Eotde (cf. de Simone 1970, 156 
ff.). Among the intermediaries in the linguistic contacts of the Greeks 
and the Etruscans Tarentum must also be included, as well as the 
Achaean colonies on the Gulf of Tarentum and along the Calabrian 
coast, where there were ‘Tyrrhenian settlements (e.g., Poseidonia). 
The attempt to fit the “Ionic-Attic” loanwords into their historical 
context has proved far more difficult (cf. de Simone 1970, 310 ff.). 
Without recourse to the hypothesis that all are ancient Chalcidean 
loans which happen not to be attested until later (not in itself partic- 
ularly likely), the unavoidable conclusion is that the Ionic (or Attic) 
loan stratum is 2m its entirety later than the stratum we referred to 
above as “Corinthian” (“Damaratan”’). The oldest indisputably Ionic 
loanword so far known is the name “Agtentc/Etr. Aritimz (Veio, sixth 
century BC; see Text [3]). In the first half of the fifth century sc there 
are the first attestations of the names “Idn¢, Ogéotns, Piroxtytne (cf. 
de Simone 1970, 316). The “mythological” vocabulary is now the 
most tangible linguistic aspect of the cultural Hellenization of Etruria 
in the archaic period. Mythological names such as AiF ac, *FeAnavwg, 
*Fidkaoc, as well as common nouns like 6Ana, are linguistic expres- 
sions of the cultural and artistic penetration of Etruria by the Greeks. 
An entirely new chapter in the history of Greek-Etruscan relations 
opens with the wholesale importation of Greek slaves from the third to 
the first centuries Bc (cf. de Simone 1970, 259 ff.). Naturally there were 
also Greeks, probably including slaves, who settled in Etruria in the 
archaic period (cf. ibid., 259 ff., 264 ff.). But, it is clear that there was 
now a completely different set of historical circumstances, since the 
contacts between the two peoples and the scope of their relations had 
now been radically transformed. While in the archaic period the Greeks 
(and especially the Dorians) had been the pedagogues of the Etruscans, 
now, in the Hellenistic age, they enjoyed hardly any status in Etruscan 
society, being primary slaves. Thus, to give an example, we find the 
Corinthian Damaratus, whose name was borrowed to denote the earlier 
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stratum of loanwords. With him may be contrasted slaves like 
Aigthoc/Etr. Tigile (see Text [4] and Fig. 77), "AnoAAwvioc/Etr. Apluni 
(see Text [5]) and others, who were purchased in the market on Delos 
and used by the Etruscans as labor on their vast country estates or as 
potters. Since the use of foreign slaves as labor was at that time indis- 
putably a phenomenon of major social and economic importance, the 
relationship between Greeks and Etruscans had now become quite 
different from what it had been in the seventh-fifth centuries Bc). This 
overall picture is not altered by the fact that under certain conditions it 
was possible for some Greek slaves to acquire the rights of Etruscan cit- 
izenship and to establish their own gens, cf. Tipile, Derse etc. (cf. de 
Simone 1970, 246 ff.). The golden age of Greek—Etruscan relations, that 
penetration of the Etruscan world by Greek culture so characteristic of 
the archaic period, now belonged to the past. The majority of the 
mythological names had already been adopted by the Etruscans in the 
eighth/seventh-fifth centuries Bc, and later borrowing or even rebor- 
rowing (e.g., ‘EAevn, Helene) cannot alter this historical reality in its 
basic outlines. 


Selected texts 


The texts below are taken from de Simone 1968. All are translated from 
Modern Greek by C. Markham. 


[1] Faleru. 650-625 BC 
aska mi eleivana [eleiva (-na): éAaif& or AaiFov] 


I am a leather bag for holding oil 


[2] Capua. 500-485 BC 
mi culiyna V[e]l6ura Venelus 


Iam the cup of Venel (name) V[e]l6ura (name of gens) 


[3] Veio. Sixth century BC 
Anitimi-pi Turan-pi 


For Artemis and Turan 
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Figure 77 Etruscan 
[5] Chiusi. Second-first centuries BC inscription from Chiusi 


[4] Chiusi (Fig. 77). Second-first centuries BC 
Tigile lau(tni) Velyes Pulia-c 
Diphilos slave of Velye and Pulia 


Apluni Leiy[u]s lautni 
Apollonius slave of Leiyu 


10 Greek and Latin 


7R.G.G. COLEMAN 


The first linguistic contacts were between the early Greek colonies in 
South Italy and Sicily, significantly called 4 Meyahyn “EdAdc (Magna 
Graecia), and the Italic-speaking population of Latium, including the 
recent synoecism at Rome. 


1 The influence of Greek on Latin 


One of the first results was the adaptation of the Greek alphabet to the 
writing of Latin sometime in the seventh century Bc. The immediate 
sources of the alphabet were the Euboean colony of Cumae and the 
Etruscan speaking communities (see v.g) north of Rome. For centuries 
the influence was all in one direction, from Greek to Latin. As usual 
there were two distinct channels. The first was of relatively low pres- 
tige, at the level of bilingual contact between the relevant communities 
through trade, travel, and Greek immigration. The second was of high 
prestige, formed at a later date by the deliberate cultivation among the 
upper social classes at Rome of the language and high culture of 
Greece. 


1.1 Vocabulary 


The earliest loanwords reveal a wide range of innovations in both the 
mental and material culture. Typical are camera “room,” cista “box,” 
macellum “market, meat market,” nauta “sailor,” platéa “street, 
square,” poena “penalty,” poeta “poet,” respectively from xapage: 
uLOTH, UAXEAAOV, VaUTIC, TAatEia, TOWN, Mots. (The Attic forms are 
cited throughout, though some of the words must have come from 
Donic dialect areas of Magna Graecia.) 

Early loanwords were regularly adapted to Latin phonology and 
morphology; e.g., carta “sheet of paper,” calx “chalk,” massa “lump. 
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tumba “tomb,” tus “incense” from yaetys, xaME “pebble,” wata, 
tvuBoc, Bvosg - in contrast to later loans or corrected forms of earlier 
ones, like chorus “dance” from yoQ0c, zona from Cwvy “belt,” thymum 
“thyme” from Ovpov, with the Greek aspirates and [y] and [z:] more 
precisely represented. Clear examples of correction are amphora “two 
handled jar” from the accusative of cuqogevc, where the original Latin 
form ampora is reflected in the diminutive ampulla, and machina 
“device,” onginally *macana, borrowed from Dor. pwayava early 
enough to undergo early Latin apophony in the middle syllable, in con- 
trast to méchanicus, borrowed from the second century Koine. 
Apophony is also seen in talentum from tédavtov “talent, a unit of 
weight or currency.” Doric xvfegvatac is reflected in gubernator 
“helmsman,” whose Latin agent suffix protected it from the restoration 
of gy or even cy, as in cymbalum from xbiuBparov “cymbal.” 

The growing proportion of Greek speaking immigrants in the Latin 
population must have been ultimately responsible for the replacement 
of everyday words by Greek imports. Thus bracchium (< Beaytwv) 
“arm” and aer (< ayo) “the atmosphere” in place of ventus, balineum 
(< Bodaveiov) “bath” replacing labrum (< lavabrum), and in Vulgar 
Latin col(a)pus (< xohagos) “blow” for ectus, petra (< nétea) “stone” 
for lapis. Sometimes the semantic shifts are more remarkable, as in 
gamba (< xauzy “bend of a limb”) for crus “leg,” spada (< onan 
“broad blade”; cf. the diminutive spatula) for gladius. 

Through the prestigious channel of high culture came many words 
in the Latin poetic register, e.g., aether “heavens,” lyra “lyre,” thronus 
“throne,” zephyrus “west wind.” Few of these penetrated the ordinary 
spoken registers. The vocabularies of philosophy, the arts, and sciences 
included many Greek loanwords and calques (see also v1.3, v1.4). 
Loans included grammaticus, rhetor, musica from yoanpatixds 
“schoolmaster, scholar,” 6ytwo “rhetorician,” povotxy “music,” and 
the resuffixed architectura from doyitextovixy. Sometimes the Latin 
word that was created or semantically adapted to render a Greek tech- 
nical term prevailed, as in casus “grammatical case” for mt@otc, accen- 
tus “accent” for neoowdia, comprehensio “apprehension, perception” 
for xataknywpis, and the calques essentia “essence” for ovoia and qual- 
itas “quality” for movotys. Sometimes, however, the Greek word was 
eventually preferred, as atomus (< dtopov) not individuum, analogia 
(< dvadoyia) not proportio, etymologia (< étupodoyia) not verilo- 
quium, philosophus (< pirocoqgos) not sapiens. 

Christian Latin shows the same variety. Sometimes the Greek word 
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was borrowed directly, e.g., ecclesia and apostolus for éxxAnoia and 
é.dotoos. In some instances possible Latin equivalents were rejected 
for various reasons; e.g., angelus not nuntius for &yyedoc, baptizare not 
mergere for Baxtitew, martyr not testis for udotve, presbyter not senior 
or sacerdos for noeoButegos. Other purely Latin equivalents were 
acceptable, e.g., gratza for yaoi, caritas for adyanyn and surprisingly 
sacramentum for pwvotyguov. Many calques were formed; e.g., zncarna- 
tio for ohoxwoic, resurrexio for &vaotactc and these rather than direct 
borrowings were typical of the theological vocabulary of the westemn 
Church. 


1.2 Syntax 


A number of developments in Latin syntax are at least in part due to 
Greek influence. For instance the emergence of deictic pronouns, 
notably lle, as definite articles — cf. 6,1, 10 —- was a feature of Vulgar Latin. 

More prestigious influences came from the study of Greek literature 
and Greek rhetoric. The use of the accusative and infinitive to represent 
indirect statement as in dicit te scripsisse “he says that you wrote,” 
though in origin independent of pyoi oe yoawpat clearly owes something 
of its development to Greek, which already had a complete tense 
system of infinitives elaborated precisely for this purpose. By contrast 
the complex rules governing sequence of mood and tense for finite verb 
clauses in indirect discourse were independent of Greek influence. 

In Classical Latin the rapid expansion of participial syntax was 
clearly inspired by Greek usage, though the innovation was restricted 
by the relative poverty of the Latin participial tense system. The models 
of Greek classical prose and the doctrines of Greek rhetoric inspired 
the elaboration of complex, especially periodic, sentence structure to 
new heights of achievement in the prose of Cicero and Livy and, more 
remarkably, in the poetry of Vergil and Horace. Poetic usage accepted 
a number of Greek structures that remained detached from literary 
prose and the more casual registers. Examples include Vergul’s sensit 
medios delapsus in hostis (Aeneid 2.377) for sensit se delapsum “he 
became aware that he had fallen among foes” (cf. fjo8ev’ gumeowv eis 
tovg mohepiovs) and Horace’s desine ... querellarum (Carmina 
2.9.17-18) for desine . . . a querellis “stop your complaints” (cf. ArjEOV 
OdvELMV). 

In general the grammatical influence of Greek was two-fold. On the 
one hand it prompted in the late pre-classical period a rationalization 
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of morphological and syntactic usage; on the other it stimulated Latin 
creative writers to exploit more fully the potential resources of the 
native grammatical system. 


2 The influence of Latin on Greek 


2.1 Vocabulary 


We must now turn to influences in the opposite direction (see also v1.3, 
v1.4). Many Latin loanwords are directly due to the presence in the 
eastern empire of Roman legions and Roman legal and administrative 
institutions. Some of these disappeared after Roman rule, like didevov, 
HStxtov and meaipextoc from dzarzum “daily allowance,” edictum, and 
praefectus “governor,” xovtouBegvadtog from contubernalis “mess- 
mate,” with a change of declension. But many survived into the modern 
language, e.g., Aeyewv (> Aeyewva), Meaitogac, xovotwdia, uayiotwe 
(mod. wcytoteoc) from respectively legzo “legion,” praetor “praetor,” 
custodia “guard,” magister “master.” Others were eventually replaced 
by Greek equivalents, like oé¢vatoc, from senatus, replaced by 
ouyxAytoc, xevtogiwv, from centurio, replaced by éxatovtdeyns (also 
EXATOVTAQXOS). Sometimes both the Latin and Greek were retained, as 
otdhoc “fleet” beside xAdon (< classis) “class, social group” and 
emryoagr “inscription” beside tithog “title” (< tetulus). 

Changes in both Greek and Latin pronunciations are often reflected 
in vocabulary. For example ovetgavoc, from the syncopated form of vet- 
eranus, which was preferred to Greek dnodvomosc, gave way later to 
Betegavoc, unsyncopated but reflecting the late Latin change of [w] to 
[v]. Precise provenances can sometimes be assigned. Thus xovufevta 
“conversation” was probably borrowed from a Balkan Vulgar Latin 
dialect (cf. Rum. cuvint) as Byzantine me(v)tCwévtov “baggage” from 
wmpedimentum certainly was (cf. the palatalization in Rum. zice < diczt), 
while xaBadrdrdguos “horseman” (> mod. xaBadaerys) probably came 
from Italy or France. In the Byzantine period the source may be spoken 
Romance or written Medieval Latin. Hence one cannot always be sure 
whether <®> here is a transliteration of the Latin spelling with <b> or 
a representation of the sound [v]. 

This brings us to everyday words that were borrowed in antiquity 
and survive into the modern language often alongside native synonyms, 
with shifts in meaning or register; e.g., xavtjAa, weupodvyn, mooTa, 
taPra, Papedta from candela “votive lamp,” membrana, porta, tab(u)la 
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“board” (with Vulgar Latin syncope) and familia. Both nahdawov from, 
palatium “palace” and donitov from hosprtiwm “inn” survive respec- 
tively in taka and omit “house.” coneos from asper “rough” acquired 
the meaning “white,” which it still has in Modern Greek, with the old 
word ievx0dc retained in more restricted application. Even more strik- 
ing is wovAdiov, a diminutive from pullus “chick,” whence Modern 
Greek xovii “bird,” with dgv8a (< ancient devic “bird”) retained as 
“hen, fowl.” Some literal renderings of Latin phrases entail specific 
lexical extensions as in éoyaciav dotvat for operam dare “to attend to.” 
tO txavov xotvfjoat for sates facere “to render satisfaction” and tz’ 
eEovoiav tivos cyetv for sub potestatem alicurus redigere “to bring under 
someone’s power.” 

Notable is the presence of many Latin loanwords in the Greek 
dialects spoken in Turkey until the twentieth century, most of which 
had been largely separated from mainland Greek since the late 
Byzantine period. Besides a number of the everyday words already 
mentioned we find oteata from (via) strata “street” and various dialec- 
tal forms of xaBadtxevw “to mount, nde” (from Lat. caballicare), e.g., 
natheByou, xakéBw and [gal'zevo], variously spelt. The earlier loan 
ofjyAa from régula “rule,” with the Vulgar Latin syncope absent from 
the Standard Modern Greek oéyovda “measure, moderation,” 1s bor- 
rowed from Medieval Latin or from Italian. Lexical influences clearly 
penetrated far beyond the metropolitan centers. 

A number of Latin nominal and adjectival formants were ex- 
tended to native roots. The suffix -drius, imported in Beveixaevos, 
coediwaetoc from beneficiarius, ordinarius, and in dmo8nx.aguoc 
“store-keeper,” BiBdvoOyxdetos “librarian” which survive along with 
uaxerdons “butcher” (< pwaxehAdguos), all three being repayments of 
earlier loans into Latin, apotheca, bibliotheca and macellum respec- 
tively. Of the many transfers to Greek roots attested in antiquity few 
have survived into the modern language. Typical are d&soxQuaraguos 
“clerk,” Stattaguos “house manager,” wnxavdeios “engineer” (cf. 
uNnxavixoc), omabdgioc “armed guard,” and dutdoxdeuos “receiving 
double pay,” closely modeled on duplicarius. 

Other instances of transferred suffixes can be cited. 


(i) -tidn- (-tiwv), exemplified in dyAnyatiov “assignment of debt 
interest” from delegatio, occurs with the Greek root wepan) 
“head” in Byz. xegadntiwv “capitation tax,” modeled on capita- 
tro. It never became productive. 
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(ii) -@ra(-odea)isattested in xAeoovga. “mountain pass,” a remodeling 
of clausura to xdeiw “to close.” The formation recurs with native 
roots in Byz. BornBotea “aid,” Mod. Aaixovea “common people, 
(pejorative).” 

(iii) -<anus (-\avdc) is exemplified in payotgiavoc “government 
official” from magzstrianus and yo.owavosg from Christianus, 
which survives in Modern Greek along with new formations. 

(iv) -atus (-Gtoc), borrowed in xavéidatos from candidatus “candi- 
date” and Bagefatoc from barbatus “bearded” (surviving as 
BaePatos “robust, for a man”), has continued to be productive; 
e.g. yeucitos “full” beside yepifw “to fill” (cf. ancient yeuw “to be 
full”). As in Latin, verbs are much more rarely borrowed, though 
they are often formed from borrowed nouns or adjectives. 


9.2 Grammar 


A few parallel developments in the grammar of the two languages have 
often been noted. The mergings in Late Antiquity of Greek dual and 
plural, of optative and subjunctive moods, of perfect and aorist tenses, 
and of middle and passive voices, had all been anticipated prehiston- 
cally in Latin but are unlikely to be due to Latin influence. The same 
holds for the replacement of t6 by &6 as the agent preposition, which 
has sometimes been attributed to the influence of ab; but the testimony 
of a0 tv BnEiwv axwhdAvvTO In Polybius (1.34 v.1; see Jannaris 1897, 
369), an author certainly fluent in Latin, is weakened by énxgayOn. . . 
an’ avt@v “was accomplished by them” in Thucydides (1.17). Even 
more improbable as a Latinism is tov 190 mVAats Towa on an inscrip- 
tion of aD 149 (Jannaris 1897, 393), which is due to uncertainty in the 
use of the moribund dative case rather than the influence of pro + abl., 
which does not in any event have a local sense (cf. ante portas). 

In contrast Josephus’ use of the dative absolute Aevxim Aévthw Taio 
Magxédhw tbaatotg (Fewrsh Antiquities 14.228[13]) does seem moti- 
vated by the formulaic L. Lentulo C. Marcello consulibus, where the 
confusion is assisted by the synemptosis of the Latin dative and abla- 
tive forms. Like the occasional use in inscriptions of yeyooupevo 
nagroav for scribendo adfuerunt “they were present at the writing” it 
is not of importance for the subsequent history of Greek. The same is 
true of the “passive” infinitival complement to verbs of command, as in 
XOLTNOLOV ym xEkevw yevéoSa, a literal translation of zudic1um iubeo 
fier “I order the judgment to be made.” 
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A possible example of more permanent influence is in the compara- 
tive degree of adjectives. In Hellenistic Greek analytical exponents like 
uGAAov Babucs for classical Babvtegoc “deeper” become more wide- 
spread. The subsequent replacement of uaAAov by mhéov could well 
have been influenced by Vulgar Latin plus profundus (> Ital. pix pro- 
fondo). Both Bavtegos and mo Babvc survive into Modern Greek. 

A more interesting instance of possible interaction is the new ana- 
lytic perfect tenses: totto yeyoappévov éxw for todto yéyoaga. “I have 
written this,” which in Hellenistic Greek was losing its earlier distinc- 
tion from the aorist éyeaya “I wrote.” In Latin a new hoc scriptum 
habeo took over the perfect functions from hoc scrips, which had been 
ambiguous between present perfect and past definite from the earliest 
records of the language. Indeed the elimination of this ambiguity pro- 
duced an extensive change in the tense system, already well under way 
in the classical penod, with a new past definite scrzpsz, passive scriptum 
fuit, distinguished from the perfect scriptum habeo, passive scriptum 
est. In Greek the innovation is not so systematic and its native origins 
tenuous: the classical yeawac/yeyoagws éxw with the active participle 
“I am in a state of having written” is infrequently attested. The earliest 
examples of the type yeyoauuévov éyw occur in Plutarch, Diodorus, 
and Josephus and are therefore likely to be Latinisms. Later Greek has 
éxw yOapuévo and a new éxw yodwer (cf. below), which became the 
regular exponent, while habeo scriptum is reflected in Romance j’a1 
écrit, ho scritto, etc. 

It is harder to establish the connection, if there is one at all, between 
the analytic exponents of futurity, gym yodqew/yecwau for earlier 
yooww and Vulgar Latin scribere habeo for scribam. The Greek innova- 
tion starts from potential modality “I have the power to write,” which 
is well established in the classical language and is itself first attested in 
patristic texts from the second century ap. It may not have spread far 
in the colloquial register and was eventually displaced by the volitive 
Ow, parallel to Balkan Vulgar Latin voleo + infinitive (cf. Romanian 
voi cinta “I will sing”), and 6é)w iva. yoaq~u/yedpw (subjunctives) > 
Ba yod@u/yedww, the regular modern exponents. Zyw youre (< 
yoda) “I have the power to write” ended up as a new perfect expo- 
nent (cf. the paragraph above) some time after it ceased to be used as a 
future. This development may have begun, like the volitive exponent, 
in the colloquial register. 

The Latin innovation seems to have started from the modalities of 
potentiality and of necessity: hoc scribere habeo “I have the doing of 
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this” and “I have this to do.” Both are attested occasionally in Classical 
Latin and the shift to future function already appears in the second 
century AD also. Though rare in the wnitten registers, scribere habeo 
clearly became the dominant exponent of futurity in Vulgar Latin over 
most regions of the empire (> Fr. écriraz, Ital. scrivero, etc.). Without 
more information about colloquial Greek it is impossible to relate the 
two developments decisively. 


3 Conclusion 


To summarize: the influence of Latin on Greek began relatively late and 
was much less sustained or pervasive than that of Greek on Latin. 
There was far less immigration of Latin speakers to the eastern empire, 
certainly nothing comparable in size or duration to Greek speaking 
immigration into Italy and the West. Moreover the indigenous Greek 
speaking population in the East seems in general to have been more 
resistant to foreign influences, especially in the more prestigious regis- 
ters, which may well have been disdainful of the language of their bar- 
barian conquerors. Whereas most Latin loanwords and calques from 
Greek (see 1.1) survived into Romance and were thus passed on to 
western European culture generally, a number of the Greek borrowings 
from Latin (see 2.1) did not survive into modern times, though a second 
wave of Latin influence came later from Romance, and the presence of 
Latin material in the modern Greek lexicon is not inconsiderable. At 
the grammatical level the permanent influence was much more from 
Greek to Latin than the reverse (cf. 1.2 with 2.2). 
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The investigation of the influence of Latin on Greek (see v.10, v1.3, 
v1.4) cannot be considered satisfactory. There has as yet been pro- 
duced no systematic and comprehensive study of the Latin loanwords 
in Greek, their geographical distribution, their semantic fields, and 
their relationship both with the Balkan Romance dialects (Daco- 
Romanian, Vlach, Moglenitic, 1.e., the Vlach language of the regions of 
Almopia and Paiko, and Istro-Romanian, a Roinance dialect spoken on 
the Istrian peninsula), and with the Romance languages of western 
Europe. Research is also needed on the historical penod when such 
loanwords entered Greek, their provenance from literary or Vulgar 
Latin, and their survival in Standard Modern Greek and the modern 
Greek dialects. 

Of the studies which examine the Latin loanwords in Medieval and 
Modern Greek (such as Triandafyllidis 1892; Lafoscade 1892; Meyer 
1895; Kretschmer 1898; Dieterich 1901; Triandafyllidis 1909, 1909b; 
Viscidi 1944; Mihaescu 1978, 1993) all except Mihaescu’s deal with the 
loanwords from literary Latin or those which survive in Modern Greek. 
This conclusion arises also from the loanwords themselves, which 
show none of the features of Vulgar Latin nor any of the intervening 
developments which took place in the Latin corpus, especially in the 
Balkans. 

If we are to gain a more fully rounded picture of the influence of 
Latin on Greek, it is essential to look at the Vulgar Latin transmission 
route, which continued to supply Greek with Latin elements even after 
the sixth century aD when the western and the eastern empires separ 
ated. The Vulgar Latin transmission route represents the popular tra- 
dition, namely that part of the Latin speaking world which came into 
daily contact with the Greek element, in all geographical locations, eve” 
the most inaccessible highland areas where the Roman administration 
and army were present. Its influence must be sought especially mn 
dialect-speaking areas remote from urban centers, along the Via 
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Egnatia, in the highlands of Epirus and of western Macedonia, and all 
over the Greek speaking world (including the Pontus, Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere). 

The first to embark on a systematic investigation of Vulgar Latin as 
a transmission route for borrowings was Mihaescu (1978, 1993), who 
located and commented on all the loanwords from Vulgar Latin found 
alongside literary Latin elements in the Byzantine texts. Among the 
Latin loanwords in Greek he confirms, enter alia, evidence for the pal- 
atalization of dentals and velars with front vowels (A, g, t, d + e, 1, i); 
the shift of 2 > e (e.g., verga > Béoya, circus > xéQxoc); of e > 2 (e.g., 
esca > Hoxa); of o > u/o, and of tl > cl (e.g., stt(ujla > otxdoc). For 


example: 


attia < ascia “a kind of axe or adze” (Chronicle of the Tocco); 

BétGa < vitea, and Modern Greek fitoa: Oynxdeia ano PétCac 
ehapodc (Maurice Strategicon 54.29, “sheaths made of light vine 
sticks”); 

xamittahia < *capitealia, Romanian capefeala: xamtCahva anda 
ad twv Pugoagiwv (Porphyrogennitos, De caerimonis aulae 
Byzantinae, p. 436, “leather strap on a horse’s harness”). The 
word is also found in the Salamina dialect in the sense of a “strip 
of fabric retaining a woman’s headdress and passing under the 
chin” (Fourikis 1928-9); 

mettuevta < impedimentum, -a “packs carried by animals”: 
PVAGTTIELV Ta TE GAOya xal Ta MeTCWEevta avtw@v (Mihaescu 1993, 
412, “to guard the horses and their packs”); 

oxoettidia < scortea (Porphyrogenn. De caerim., pp. 463, 217) 
“leather clothes,” Romanian scoartda; 

PowtCatov, poevtCatov, poovvttatov < *frondiatum < frondia 
(Porphyrogenn. De caerim., p. 175). Peevttato is found in many 
parts of Greece in the sense ofa “shelter at a threshing floor, porch 
roof, makeshift hut”; 

patiiov < facla, facula “firebrand, torch” (Porphyrogenn. De 
caerim., Pp. 345); 

otha < sztla, situla “bin, container.” In the dialects it is also found 
aS OLXAOG, OLXAL, etc. 


Research into Vulgar Latin as a source of loanwords should focus on 
the modern Greek dialects and local varieties, areas into which 
Mihaescu’s studies do not extend. An investigation of the modern 
Greek dialects could in fact augment the corpus of Latin loany ords, 
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especially those relating to agricultural and pastoral activities. There 
follows a sample list of words of Latin provenance which are found in 
various dialects in Greece. Some of them are also found in the 
Byzantine texts, but most are listed here for the first time. 


wovtova, wovtovia (district of Thessaloniki: Drymos, Melisso- 
chori) < mutulus “mutule,” an architectural term. In these two vil- 
lages it means the “area between the wall and the roof.” In 
Tsakonian (Kostakis 1987) it is found as povtovie “round, pro- 
jecting rock”; in Vlach as mucl’e “ridge, edge, top” (Papahagi 
1974); its connection with Hesychius’ pitviov: goyxatov, vimov, 
Aaxedamovior “mztylon: last, infant, Spartan” does not preclude 
a relationship between them at some earlier period; 

hivovs (distnict of Thessaloniki: Drymos) “coloured trim along the 
hem of woven garments” < limus. Lewis and Short ([1879] 1962) 
state: lamus autem vestis, qua ab umbilico usque ad pedes teguntur 
pudenda poparum. Haec autem vestis in extremo sui purpuram 
limam, 1.e., flexuosam habet. Unde et nomen accepit “the limus is 
a garment which covers the private parts of priest’s attendants 
from the navel to the feet. This garment is edged with a slanting, 
that is undulating, trim. It is from this that it gets its name”; 

Bavta (district of Thessaloniki: Drymos, Melissochon; Roumeli) 
“the part ofa garden which floods with water, embankment along 
a water channel,” from Lat. vadum, -c “a ford across a river”; 

xaotoitw (Thessaloniki prefecture: Drymos) < castrare “castrate.” 
At Drymos, the meaning is “to prune a tree, especially to cut the 
branches from the trunk.” In other dialects, the word xacteatos < 
Ital. castrato is usually found as a Romance loanword meaning 
“castrated,” not “to cut branches from the trunk ofa tree,” a sense 
not found in Standard Italian, but which occurs in Italian dialects: 
potare le piante, sputarne i rami troppo frondosi “to prune plants, 
to remove the over-leafy branches” (Battaglia 1967); 

Biva < vena “kin, relations, vein.” Also found in the sense of “vein” 
in Vilach: vind; 

Gitta (Thrace, southern mainland Greece) (Historical Dictionary of 
the Academy of Athens [HDAA]) “multicolored woven band, a 
kind of garter” from Lat. vitta “headband, crown”; 

Qdyxt, eoyxitw < runco, runcare “to weed (out)” (Katsanis 1979); 
“forest clearing made by burning to create a field, newly sprouted 
forest.” Varro relates (De re rustica 1.30 Hooper and Ash): haec 
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fieri, segetes runcart, id est herbam ab segetibus expurgari “these 
things are to be done: weed the fields, that is remove the grass 
from the fields.” In Italian there occur the place names Ronca and 
Ronchi and, in Piacenza, the word ronk “cleared land”; cf. Vlach 
Rungu and Romanian Runc “a cleared area in the forest” 
(Katsanis 1979); 

opdap. < abdomen “underbelly” (Lakonia) (HDAA) “something 
extremely salty” (cf. Du Cange, aBdomov “the salted entrails of 
fish”); 

toia, toia8. < ascia (Tsakonia) (Kostakis 1987) “axe.” Mihaescu 
(1993, 380) cites atCia (Chronicle of the Tocco) in the sense of 
“spear” from Lat. ascra “adze, pickaxe”; 

yAavtive, yAavtiuwid < glans, glandem (Tsakonia) (Kostakis 1987) 
“small mock privet, Philyrea media.” In Vlach occur glinda, 
gl'indura < glandula, diminutive of glans; 

xcBa “rooms” (Mount Athos) < cavus (locus) “hollow, cavity.” 

woeyeraens < horreartus < horreum “granary” (Mount Athos), 
“monk in charge of the granary”; 

yAiog < glis, gliris (Pontus, district of Imathia) (H}DAA) “dormouse, 
kind of squirrel, Myoxus glis.” In Italian itis found as ghiro. Meyer- 
Liibke (1968) cites: Fr. lozr/ Piedmonte lozra; 

BitouAa, Bitoddac, ytoikAa < *albocella < albicellus (Crete, south- 
ern Sporades) “kind of hawk” (see also Mihaescu 1993, 252); 

TOtOLXO < potrix, -cis “drinker, tippler (fem.)” (Eptachori in western 
Macedonia) “a kind of tasty mushroom, suitable as a snack to 
accompany wine,” also called krasomanitaro, lit. “wine mush- 
room” (Agaricus campestris); 

garxidt < falx, falcrs “sickle” (Roumeli) (Papathanasiou 1982) 
“pruning knife.” The word is found in the Chronicle of the Morea 
(4778): ottws Eoqatav tovcs Pwyaious wg parxog tO MBA6t “they 
slew the Romaioi the way a sickle cuts the meadow”; 

hovotoa < lustrum, -a (Siatista, Samothrace) (Katsanis 1996) “bog, 
quagmire, hole filled with water.” Cf. Vlach lustra “bog, place 
where pigs wallow” (Papahagi 1974). 


Finally, in late medieval texts, occur adios < badius (Digenes Akrites, 
G 403, E 274 Trapp 1971) (Kriaras 1969) a “bay horse”; BovAyas, Booxos, 
Bodyos < burrichus, bur(r)icus (Dig. Akrites, G 1265, Z 1764 Trapp 
1971). It is also cited by Du Cange as a “small-bodied horse.” In Italian 
we have burrico = asino “donkey, ass” (Battaglia 1967). 
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Also especially interesting is the investigation of the semantic evolu- 
tion of the loanwords from Vulgar Latin, most of which acquire meta- 
phorical or extended meanings, a feature of their popular, oral 
provenance. Thus, for instance, the word ~ooodto, povooato < fossa- 
tum “ditch, military camp fortified with a ditch,” has come to mean an 
“army, armed forces,” but in Romanian sat < Alb. fsat means “village” 
(Meyer-Liibke 1968). From “horse’s harness,” xamitCcad1a has come to 
mean a “strip of fabric on the lower part of the headdress in the tradi- 
tional female costume of Salamina.” ®oevtfdto, moovttato from 
“foliage” has come to mean a “shelter, makeshift hut at a threshing 
floor.” Métetxo “drinker, tippler (fem.)” has developed into a “mush- 
room suitable as a snack to accompany wine.” Aayytod. < lanceola 
“spear, lance” denotes a “piece of fabric shaped like a spear or lance,” 
while the meaning of xacoida < cassts, -idis has evolved from “helmet, 
casque” to an “ailment affecting the scalp.” Kaoteitw < castrare “cas- 
trate” has come to mean “to cut the branches from the trunk of a tree,” 
etc. 

In conclusion, one can say that the Latin influence on Greek fol- 
lowed two routes: the literary route and the popular, oral route of 
Vulgar Latin. The former has been satisfactorily studied and we have at 
our disposal the relevant documentary evidence. The latter, however, 
which spread through the countryside and among the masses, requires 
further research if we are to obtain a complete picture of the Latin loan- 
words in Greek. 


12 Greek influence on Hebrew 


N. DE LANGE 


The Hebrew and Greek languages have been in fruitful contact with 
one another since remote antiquity. At a very early stage there seems to 
have been some influence from Semitic languages on Greek (see v.1), 
attested by some loanwords and of course by the alphabet (see 11.17, 
11.18). The major influence of Hebrew on Greek came however much 
later, at two specific points: at the time of the translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures (see IV.10, V1.2), and again at the time of the composition of 
the New Testament writings (see Iv.11). In the case of Greek influence 
on Hebrew, of which there are some traces in the Bible, the most 
significant period is that of the Palestinian rabbinic writings (normally 
taken as third-seventh centuries; on dating see Stemberger 1996). 
Closely related to the rabbinic literature in Hebrew is that composed in 
Aramaic (notably the Palestinian Talmud or Talmud Yerushalmi (a 
compilation of rabbinic teachings) and the ‘Targums, translations of 
biblical books (see v1.2) containing variable amounts of paraphrase 
and interpretative additions; see vi.1, v1.2). Palestinian Jewish 
Aramaic, like its Hebrew equivalent, reveals considerable influence 
from Greek (detailed discussion of this however lies outside our 
present scope). 

Biblical Hebrew (BH) presents few signs of Greek influence, partic- 
ularly in its earlier phases. In the latest books, which belong to the 
“Hellenistic” period, there are, as we should expect, some signs of a 
knowledge of Greek, but it is hard to pin them down. There is a ten- 
dency towards adapting the verbal system, which in earlier Hebrew is 
very fluid in the relationship between morphology and temporal refer- 
ence, towards something like a Greek system of tenses. As for Greek 
loanwords, there is a general agreement among specialists that they 
exist, but less unanimity about which they are. The most undisputed 
examples are three musical instruments named in Daniel 3.5, 10, 15 (the 
Passage is actually in Aramaic): psntryn (wadtyetov “stringed instru- 
ment, psaltery”), swmpnyh (ovugwvia “concord, unison of sound”), 
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qytrs (xiBagis “cithara”). Yyn “wine” is a likely borrowing from Greek. 
The similarity of pigs “concubine” with adAAaeE has been remarked 
upon, but it is not certain it comes from Greek (it has also been sug- 
gested that the Greek word is of Hebrew ongin). Lskh (2 Kings 23.11) 
“chamber” has been associated with Aéoyn. Sdyn “linen wrapper” may 
be connected with owvdwv, but an Akkadian (see v.1) etymology is more 
likely. Greek-speaking Jews in the Roman period had a tendency to 
highlight similarities between Biblical Hebrew and Greek words. For 
example the Greek translator of the Song of Songs (writing in Palestine 
in the early second century AD) translated apyrywn “a litter” (3.9) by 
pogeiov, which it closely resembles in sound, and there are many exam- 
ples of “homophonous” translation in the Greek Bible translations, and 
particularly in the version of Aquila. A rabbinic commentator explains 
that mkrh (Genesis 49.5) is a Greek word, 1.e., udayatoa. (It cannot be 
ruled out that Greek loanwords reached Hebrew not direct but by way 
of Aramaic.) 

The manuscripts from the post-biblical period found at Qumran 
and elsewhere in the Judaean Desert include some in Greek, but the 
majority, which are in Hebrew, are remarkable for the scarcity of 
obvious Hellenisms. It is possible that the explanation is that there was 
a deliberate effort to avoid neologisms and foreign influence. However 
this question remains to be clarified. While Greek loanwords are very 
rare, some examples have been found of Greek influence on the seman- 
tic development of Hebrew words. 

When we turn to the rabbinic literature the situation we find is quite 
different. The influence of Greek on Rabbinic Hebrew (RH) is very 
pervasive, in fact one has a general sense of a bilingual culture (or rather 
trilingual, since the presence of Aramaic is even more pervasive than 
that of Greek). If this is considered an exaggerated assessment, at the 
very least it must be conceded that the place of Greek within RH 1s 
analogous and comparable to the place of French within Modern 
English or of English within Modern Greek. In other words there is an 
assumption that if Greek words are used in conversation they will be 
understood; Greek proverbs are cited in the original, and there are 
plays on words which suppose a knowledge of Greek. Here are some 
examples: One rabbi offers the advice “Do not say: when I have leisure 
I will study — maybe you will have no leisure” (a tacit play on the dual 
meanings of oyody “study,” “free time, leisure”). Another defends 
himself against criticism because he went to the bath the day his wife 
died by saying “I am astnys (&o8evi¢ ‘sickly’).” Another was asked: 
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“How do we know that a seven-month fetus is viable?” and he answers 
his own question: “I will prove it to you from your own language: Cita 
énta ta Oxtw” [zeta = 7, eta = 8], 1.e., Cet ta EMTA (UGAAOV) 7] TA OxTH, 
a baby born at seven months is more likely to survive than one born at 
eight months. A fourth rabbi, countering the common view that the 
dispersion of the Jewish people is a punishment from God, explains: 
“Why does a farmer scatter his seed? To bring in a richer harvest!” 
(This homily can only be understood by someone who not only is 
familiar with the Greek word dtacn0gc but also understands its ety- 
mology.) These examples illustrate some of the more obvious ways that 
the Greek language is present in the rabbinic texts from Palestine in the 
first six Christian centuries; there are many other more subtle marks of 
influence, and it is a complex task to identify them and distinguish 
them from one another. Despite a century of scholarship (since the pio- 
neering work of Samuel Krauss 1898-1900), this task is still in many 
ways in its infancy. Consequently the following comments are inevita- 
bly tentative. 

One subtle but all-pervasive mark of influence is the tendency, 
already observed in late BH, for verbal forms to approximate to the 
tenses of the Greek verbal system. Classical Hebrew verbs do not have 
a clear temporal reference, a fact which is noticed with varying degrees 
of astonishment by Greek Christian commentators. For any speaker 
of an Indo-European language, used to taking for granted the time- 
reference of verbal forms, the absence of such clear reference in Semitic 
verbs is inevitably very frustrating. (Modern Hebrew, too, has moved 
sharply towards the introduction of tenses, under the influence of 
European languages.) RH verbal forms, while they retain some non- 
temporal uses and even develop some new ones, tend to be used in 
ways that approximate to the Greek aorist and future tenses. Various 
periphrastic constructions are employed to convey the imperfect and 
to make more explicit the reference to future time. The active participle 
comes to approximate to the Greek present, while the passive partici- 
ple comes to be used rather like the Greek perfect passive or even ina 
perfect active sense (e.g., mqwbl ‘ny “I have received” rather than its 
older meaning “I am received”: does the knowledge of the Greek 
middle voice ease this transition?). The relationship between these 
very important developments in RH and the practice of the Greek 
translators of biblical books (both the older translations and particu- 
larly the newer, less idiomatic ones produced in the Roman period) is 
a question that has yet to be properly investigated. 
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Another complex, wide-ranging type of influence whose full extent 
has not yet been assessed is the semantic influence of Greek words on 
Hebrew ones. The study of this subject is full of pitfalls. It is perfectly 
possible that a parallel semantic development may have occurred inde- 
pendently, without direct influence. Thus both Hebrew A? and Greek 
Gpaotavw have a concrete original meaning “to miss a target” but are 
most commonly found ina figurative sense “do wrong,” “sin.” However, 
the figurative usage is attested so early in both cases that influence can 
be ruled out. The Hebrew verb Ahzyq, from the root hzq meaning 
“strong,” has a number of uses which also pertain to Greek xeatéw, 
which has a similar root meaning; these include “prevail,” “hold up” 
“support,” “seize or take hold of,’ “repair.” This is a much more 
complex case: independent, parallel development is the most probable 
explanation, but some interference from the biblical translations cannot 
be ruled out (e.g., xgatéw in the sense “repair”: 2 Kings 12.5). In 
other cases influence seems likely. For example Hebrew words for 
“fence” (syg, gdr) come to be used in the period of Greek influence meta- 
phorically of laws or moral restraints in the sense in which goods and 
TEQLPEdTtw are found in Jewish and non-Jewish writings in Greek: here 
influence is probable, though it cannot be proved decisively. 

A very large part of the RH vocabulary consists of lexical borrowings 
from Greek. (Some may have come via Aramaic; and some Latin words 
probably arrived via Greek.) It is worth making a distinction between 
different degrees of naturalization. In some cases, the Greek word 1s 
clearly understood to be a foreign word, as in two of the examples 
quoted earlier: astnys and the saying relating the numerical value of the 
Greek letters with the viability of seven- and eight-month babies. At the 
other extreme, some words of Greek origin are so well assimilated into 
the Hebrew lexis that most Hebrew users would have been unaware of 
their Greek origin. Besides very old borrowings like yyn “wine,” we 
have words like awyr “air,” from dQ (the survival of the digamma is 
noteworthy), or zwg “pair” or “couple,” from Cuyov. In between these 
extremes we have a very wide range of words that are naturalized, to a 
greater or lesser extent, many if not all of which ought to be considered 
as Hebrew words of Greek origin, rather than as conscious borrowings. 
These words are far too numerous to be dealt with adequately here. 
Many (not all) of them are listed by Krauss (1898-1900). Krauss’s work 
represents a remarkable achievement, but it has been justifiably criti- 
cized (see especially Zuntz 1956). More recently Sperber (1982) has 
worked intensively on this subject, and has published vocabularies for 
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specific areas (1984, 1986). The words in question range from the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of the Roman administration and law courts, and 
from specialized occupations, to the most humdrum everyday objects. 
They are readily absorbed into the Semitic grammar of Hebrew, so that 
nouns acquire Hebrew plural forms or become the basis of new verbs. 
Examples are: “byqwrsym “Epicureans”; snhdrywt, plural of snhdryn/ 
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accuse” (from gtygwr/Gk. 


Gk. ovvédeuov “council”; gtrg “denounce, 
xatiyooos; for the metathesis cf. nml for lmyn = Mu “harbor”); spg 
“soak up,” “wipe dry,” from spwg/Gk. onoyyos. 

The study of the rabbinic literature has taken large strides forward 
since the discovery of the Cairo Genizah (a store-room or repository for 
damaged, discarded or heretical books and papers), containing manu- 
scripts which are much older than the manuscripts previously known. 
Some of them are of Palestinian origin and are more faithful to the orig- 
inal orthography. Much work still remains to be done on these. Already 
the Aramaic dictionary of Sokoloff (1990) incorporates some Genizah 
material and sheds new light on Greek borrowings in Rabbinic 
Aramaic. 

The Genizah has also permitted enormous advances to made in the 

study of the early phases of pzyyuwt, Hebrew hymnography, in Byzantine 
Palestine. The word pzyyut itself is an interesting example of a process 
we have mentioned above: it is a noun formed by analogy from other 
Hebrew words from the Greek nontijs “poet.” However, instead of the 
word xotntris Hebrew uses a further formation derived from pryyut: 
payyetan. Other technical terms of Hebrew hymnography are also of 
Greek origin: e.g., qigelar, pizmon. The pryyutim (plural of pzyyut) are 
intricate compositions making very rich use of Biblical Hebrew lan- 
guage, but also reveling in Hebrew innovation. Foreign words seem to 
be deliberately excluded, unlike in the rabbinic literature, but there are 
some words of Greek origin, such as ths, tykws, from ta&tc. Instead, 
Greek words in the midrash (rabbinic commentaries on the Bible) are 
replaced by new Hebrew formations calqued on them. The influence 
of Greek is particularly apparent in the many new compound words 
calqued from Greek, such as tob pnym or ywpi pnym “fairness of face” 
(ebnodown0c, xahomedcwmn0c), and the many compounds beginning 
with 1~ “not” (e.g., l’-nktb = G&yeagos “un-written, of law,” [’-yr’ + 
a@poBos or doeBrs “fearless” or “irreverent”). Another interesting trace 
of Greek is a tendency to opt for Hebrew words that in a sense imper- 
sonate Greek ones: thus gy’ is used in the sense of y7 “earth,” and the 
prefix m- is used for negation, after a prohibition, an “echo” of 1. 
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The recent study of Hebrew papyn and inscriptions from the early 
Byzantine period has confirmed the presence of Greek words in 
Hebrew texts of various kinds. 

The influence of Greek can be observed in Hebrew onomastics. 
Many Jews of course bore Greek names (such as Antigonos/’ Avtiyovoc 
or Hyrkanos/*Yoxuavoc, from the Seleucid period, or characteristic 
“theophoric” names such as Dosztheos/Awoi8eoc) and these are faith- 
fully reproduced in Hebrew texts. There is also a tendency for Hebrew 
names to take on Greek forms, e.g., Levitas instead of Levi, Simon 
instead of Szmeon. 

Finally, the question may be asked, whether the study of Hebrew 
texts can contribute anything to our knowledge of Greek. The answer 
to this is definitely yes, though the material has to be handled with great 
care (see especially Rosén 1963). Occasionally we find words not oth- 
erwise attested, but equally important are the cases where the Hebrew 
sources confirm the existence of words, or meanings of attested words, 
that are so poorly supported in Greek sources that they have been 
subject to doubt. The Hebrew sources indubitably have the potential 
also to contribute to the study of Greek phonology and dialectology. 

In conclusion, the study of the Greek elements in Hebrew, which has 
so far been pursued mainly if not exclusively by Hebraists, would 
benefit from the attention of Greek philologists. These would be able 
to help their Hebraist colleagues put the scientific study on a sounder 
basis; they would also derive some benefits that they could bring back 
to the study of Greek. 


13. Greek, Egyptian, and Coptic 


J. RAY 


Ancient Egyptian has the longest recorded history of any of the world’s 
languages. It is attested in short hieroglyphic texts well before 3000 Bc, 
and in lengthier inscriptions shortly after this date. ‘The language of the 
Old Kingdom, known as Old Egyptian, occupies the period from 2700 
down to about 2200, when it was succeeded by Middle Egyptian. The 
latter is essentially the language of the Middle Kingdom (ca. 1900-1650 
BC), but it was recognized as a classic phase of the language, and con- 
tinued in monumental inscriptions and other formal contexts until the 
coming of Alexander the Great into Egypt. Middle Egyptian is an 
inflected and synthesizing language, in which roots of three, or some- 
times two, consonants were given a range of functions by varying the 
vowels. The same technique is found in the Semitic languages, which 
are related to Ancient Egyptian; most scholars agree that all these lan- 
guages should be included in a larger family, formerly known as 
Hamito-Semitic, but now generally referred to as Afro-Asiatic. 
However, changes in the spoken language soon led to a major diver- 
gence from the official language. ‘Traces of a new phase of the language 
are visible in texts from the XVIIIth Dynasty (ca. 1500-1300 BC), and 
by the following dynasty literary and non-literary texts make their 
appearance in what is termed Late Egyptian. The differences between 
Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian are roughly similar to those which 
separate Latin from Italian, or Middle English from Anglo-Saxon: loss 
of inflection in nouns, development of definite and indefinite articles, 
and replacement of older conjugations by analytic constructions using 
auxiliary verbs. Aspect, which is a major feature of the Middle Egyptian 
verb, is increasingly replaced by constructions developed to express 
time and context. Thus a Middle Egyptian tense meaning “he may 
hear” is replaced by the compound phrase “he is towards hearing.” The 
past equivalent (“he was towards hearing”) develops naturally into a 
future historic (“he was going to hear”), an idea which would have been 
impossible to express in the older language. To a modern European 
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speaker, Late Egyptian is probably easier to follow than Middle 
Egyptian, but it was felt by contemporanies to be inferior to the latter, 
which was sanctioned by religion and tradition. Much the same state of 
affairs can be seen in the modern Arab world, where literary forms 
based on Quranic usage are still preferred to the dialect forms used in 
everyday speech. A similar process can be seen in the history of 
Modern Greek, and it would not be misleading to describe Middle 
Egyptian as a form of katharevousa. One of the advantages of such con- 
servatism is that it avoids the need to choose between a variety of 
modern dialects, and it may be that the continued use of Middle 
Egyptian also enabled the Egyptians to avoid embarrassing decisions 
of this sort. Compared with the language of the hieroglyphs, which had 
been invented by the gods, all spoken forms of Egyptian could be equal 
in their insignificance. 

Egyptian was never isolated, and throughout its history it absorbed 
loanwords from elsewhere. This 1s particularly true of the period of the 
Egyptian empire in Asia, when many Semitic words were brought into 
the language from Syma and Palestine. In the Late period (664-525 Bc) 
many Aramaic terms entered the language, and after the Persian con- 
quest in 525 BC some Iranian words made themselves at home there as 
well. (A good example of this mingling is the Egyptian word for Greek 
or Greeks, weyenin, which is a metathesis from the Aramaic plural 
yawanin “Jonians.”) During the Late period Middle Egyptian, wntten 
in hieroglyphs, continued as the medium for royal inscriptions and 
temple texts, but the spoken language was now written in a shorthand 
scnpt, derived from hieroglyphs, and known to modern scholars as 
demotic. This was used for most secular purposes. 

However, the greatest change in the Egyptian language was caused 
by the Macedonian conquest of the country in 330 Bc. Greeks and 
Greek-speaking peoples flocked into the Nile valley, bringing new skills 
and expertise, and also their language. For almost the next thousand 
years Greek was to be the language of government in Egypt (the Roman 
conquest, which followed the suicide of Cleopatra in 30 BC, made no 
difference to this state of affairs; if anything, it enhanced the scope of 
Greek at the expense of the native language). Since Greek is written 
with an alphabet, it might be imagined that the Egyptians would soon 
have recognized the advantage of writing in this way, and adopted the 
alphabet for their own language. However, this was not a simple busi- 
ness. Religious conservatism doubtless played a part in this, but there 
was probably another factor as well. An example of Egyptian written in 
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Greek letters survives from the temple of Osiris at Abydos. It dates from 
200 BC, but although it can be clearly read, it has not yet been com- 
pletely understood. The Egyptian writing systems were well suited to 
the Egyptian language, and such early experiments might have con- 
vinced the Egyptians that writing in the Greek alphabet would create 
more problems than it solved. A complete change in the religious 
climate of the country was needed before such a development would 
have a chance of succeeding. As it was, the Egyptians made use of the 
Greek alphabet for transliterating magical formulae, and occasionally 
transcribed complete texts wntten in archaic language, in cases where 
it was important to preserve the exact pronunciation of words. 
Otherwise, the method languished. 

The Egyptians continued to use their native scripts, hieroglyphic 
and demotic. Demotic is best known to modern observers as the script 
in the middle of the Rosetta Stone, a trilingual decree set up in 197 BC 
by one of the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt. (This stone, now in the British 
Museum, was instrumental in the decipherment of ancient Egyptian: 
copies of the Greek text were made for Napoleon at the time of the 
Stone’s discovery, and circulated to scholars, even in countries which 
were at war with him.) However, there was considerable interplay 
between the two cultures: translations of Egyptian works into Greek are 
known, and niore must have existed, while some Egyptian words found 
their way into Greek, such as Oaiftc meaning “box,” together with 
several words for birds, plants, and animals. (Some Egyptian words, 
such as tgug meaning part of the eye, and perhaps ndnveos, may have 
entered the Greek language in the period before the Macedonian con- 
quest of the country.) Conversely, many Egyptians must have had at 
least a working knowledge of the Greek language. Other Egyptians 
acquired such a mastery of Greek language and culture that they were 
able to pass for Greeks, a status which carried cultural prestige, as well 
as Certain tax advantages. 

As might be expected, Ptolemaic hieroglyphic texts (see Figs. 
79-80) contain hardly any Greek loanwords, apart from dynastic names 
such as Berenice (Begevixn) and Cleopatra (KAconatea). (Even the 
capital, Alexandria, is referred to by its native name, Rakéti.) Demotic 
Egyptian contains a fair proportion of Greek words, but on examina- 
tion these turn out to be confined either to technological terms, or to 
administrative and governmental words for which no Egyptian equiva- 
lent was readily available. This is unusual in linguistic terms, since 
When a language of government is imposed upon a different, native 
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speech, the normal result is that the underlying language becomes per- 
meated with words and expressions from the superior one. Good 
examples of this are Modern English, which bears the imprint of Latin 
and Norman French, and Persian, which is permeated with Arabic. It 
is difficult to resist the impression that demotic Egyptian is deliberately 
“screening out” Greek for ideological reasons, except in cases where 
this is unavoidable. This impression is confirmed when we turn to the 
last form of the Egyptian language, which is known as Coptic. 

Coptic is the successor of Late Egyptian and demotic, and is wnitten 
in an uncial form of the Greek alphabet, supplemented by extra signs, 
derived from demotic, for the unfamiliar sounds y = [J], q = [f], 9 = [hl], 
x = [d3] and = [tf]. (Additional signs for a more emphatic form of the 
letter h are used in some dialects.) Some letters, such as <C> and <é>, 
are rarely used except in Greek words. The vowels are supplemented 
by a supralinear stroke over certain consonants, which gives the 
phoneme in question the force of a syllable (e.g., A, 0, A, p). This cor- 
responds to what is known in Hebrew as a shewa [a], though stressed 
examples can also represent short [i], which is otherwise not encoun- 
tered. The use of an alphabetic scnpt allows us to distinguish dialects, 
which are marked above all by differences in the vowels. The main 
dialects are Bohairic, spoken in the Delta, Akhmimic, the speech of 
southern Egypt, and Fayyumic, spoken in the oasis of the same name; 
the latter is distinguished by lambdacism (J instead of 7, cf. lefelnabi 
“sinner” for the more usual refirnobe). The principal dialect, however, 
is Saidic, whose point of origin is still unknown. Isoglosses link Saidic 
with Middle Egypt and to a lesser extent with the Delta, and there is 
something to be said for the idea that it is originally the dialect of 
Memphis; however, this is far from certain. Saidic was regarded as the 
dialect par excellence, and many early manuscripts are composed in it. 
Later, however, when the seat of the patriarch was moved from 
Alexandria to Cairo, Bohairic assumes preeminence, and many later 
texts are composed in this dialect. However, the differences between 
the various dialects are not great: they would have been mutually intel- 
ligible, and it may be that their prehistory was not a long one, in which 
case they will all be the descendants of some canonical form of earlier 
Egyptian. Few, if any, Christian texts predate the fourth century AD, 
although some pagan magical material appears to be older than this. 

Coptic literature is essentially Christian, comprising biblical trans- 
lations, homilies and commentaries, and martyrologies. There is also a 
rich vein of fiction, including poetry, folklore, and fantastical tales dis- 
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guised as lives of saints. The principal writer is the 
archimandrite Shenoute (died aD 451), whose writings 
combine complexity of expression with vivid metaphor 
and a penchant for polemic (see Text [1]). The litera- 
ture is almost entirely monophysite, in line with Coptic 
doctrine. However, there is also an important Gnostic 
library, found in 1945 at Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt, 
as well as a considerable amount of Manichean litera- 
ture. Both these categories owe their existence to the 
ability of Egypt’s dry climate to preserve material 
which would have perished elsewhere, and which 
would otherwise be unknown to us. For the same reason there are many 
documentary texts, comprising economic contracts (see Text [3]), per- 
sonal papers, and private letters. Some of this material is on stone or 
papyrus (later replaced by paper); other texts survive in the form of 
ostraca (see Fig. 81), either on pottery or limestone. The value of this 
material lies in the information it gives about contemporary society, 
since it has not been censored or corrupted by later copying. 

Linguistically, Coptic represents the final development of the changes 
which characterized Late Egyptian two thousand years earlier. There 1s 
still the two-gender system of earlier Egyptian, but the plural has become 
undifferentiated. The analytic tendency of the language, in some ways 
strikingly reminiscent of Modern English, results ina series of periphras- 
tic tenses, approximately thirty in number, although the total could theo- 
retically be much higher. (Only one tense has been lost which was 
present in the demotic phase of the language, where the distinction 
between preterite past and present perfect was clearly made.) The lan- 
guage gives the impression of being SVO (subyject-verb-object), rather 
than the VSO which is typical of Middle Egyptian. However, this is illu- 
sory: the past tense “he heard,” for example, takes the form aqycwrTa 
(afsétem), which is normally interpreted as a (past indicator) + f “he” 
+ sétem “to hear.” Historically however, the verb corresponds to the first 
element, and the final element is the object, since the whole derives from 
a Middle Egyptian phrase meaning “he did hearing.” Another tendency 
present in Coptic is to put the verb at the beginning of the sentence, and 
to follow this with the subject introduced by a particle fer “namely”; thus 
AqCWTL Hei npwsmue “he heard, namely the man” = “the man heard.” This 
too, may reflect Middle Egyptian usage, at least in part. 

A notable feature of Coptic is the use of a parallel series of tenses, 
known as Second Tenses. These were long enigmatic, but in 1944 they 
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Figure 81 Letter on fragment 
of pottery. Saidic Coptic. 
Characteristic example of the 
wealth of inscriptional 
material from Egypt 
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were shown by H. J. Polotsky to be emphatic, used to draw attention to 
an adverbial adjunct. In origin, they seem to be relative forms, meaning 
something like “the fact that he heard.” Hence the ordinary past tense, 
AYCWTM Epol, means simply “he listened to me,” whereas the second 
past, NTAqcwTG epor, means “the fact that he listened (was) to me,” in 
other words “it was to me that he listened.” 

Another notable feature of the verbal system is the existence of two 
categories of tense. One type may be followed either by the infinitive of 
the verb, denoting an action, or by a form known as the qualitative, 
which is used to express a verbal state. This type may not govern a 
direct object, but needs to introduce an object indirectly by means ofa 
suitable preposition. The second type may not use the qualitative, but 
is free to take a direct object. The distinction between the two types is 
probably one of aspect, reflecting the imperfective /perfective division 
which was in force in Middle Egyptian. This would certainly account 
for the use of the qualitative, since a state normally implies duration. 
The differing attitude to the direct object is less easy to explain along 
these lines, although aspect may have played some part here as well. 

The final point to make in this chapter is the Coptic attitude to 
Greek words. We have seen that demotic Egyptian 1s very cautious in 
admitting to any knowledge of Greek. Coptic, on the other hand, is full 
of Greek. The usual explanation given for this is theological, and some 
of the Greek element in Coptic can certainly be explained this way. But 
this cannot account for particles such as pév, 5€ or yaQ, or prepositions 
such as xata and maga, or the widespread use of Greek verbs to express 
ideas which earlier Egyptian could have done equally well. What 
Coptic in fact shows is the culmination of the tendency shown by 
English and Persian: the spoken Egyptian language is at last showing 
the signs of a thousand years of Greek domination which earlier writing 
traditions were able to ignore. There are traces of this process in some 
earlier texts, for example the hybrid Roman texts found at Narmouthis 
(Medinet Madi) in the Fayyum. But with Coptic the process of assimi- 
lation becomes complete. 

Coptic outlasted the Arab conquest of ap 640, and succumbed only 
slowly. It may have died out around the time of the Crusades, although 
some estimates would postpone this date considerably. It survives in 
modern place and family names, in the form of loans in Egyptian 
Arabic, and in the liturgy of the Coptic Church, more than five thou- 
sand years after the first hieroglyphs made their appearance by the Nile. 
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Selected texts 

Saidic dialect 

[1] Shenoute, Opera Omnia 3.234 Leipoldt 
ANTITPETETNPPUNNOY TE ATETNPA TNO TE 


Instead of turning yourselves into men of God, you have become godless. 


ANTI = instead of (Greek dvtl); Tpe = cause; TETN = you (pl.); p = to make; pas = man; ft = 
of; noyTe = god; & = past-tense; AT= privative. 


[2] The Lord’s Prayer (Till 1961, 259) 


NeNeEIWT ETON LMHVE, LAPENEKPAN 

penjét et-hin impéwe, marepekran 

OYOM TEKLNTP PO tLkapecel’ NeEKHoy wy WA- 

wop; tekmintirro marest: pekwOs ma- 

peyywne NEE ETYON The NyWwne ON Ox 
refsope inthé etifhin tpé infXdpe On hicim 

MHAS. MENOEIH ETNHY AT+UW0OY NAN LNOOY 
pkah. penojk etnéu ingti immof nan impou 
ATHW NAN EROA NNETEPON NEE SWWN ON ETAHD 
ingko nan ebol inneteron inthé h6°n on etinko 
ehoA ANeTE ONTAN Eepooy ATTMXITA e907N 
ebol innete wintan erdu ingtiméitin ehiin 
eneipacssoc AAA ATNAQUN ERoA sITOOTY 
epirasmés alla ingnahmin ebol hitotif 
LUMNONHpOC xe TWH TE TeEOw WA NECoOy Wa 
impponéros Cé toh té tcom min peou Sa 

NIENES. OOULHN. 

nienéh. hamén. 


Ilateg tpadv, 6 év toic ovoavoic, AyLaGOnTW TO Svowa Lov, EAGETW  Pactrcia 
Zou, yevnOrtw to GAnuc Lov, ws év ovoav@ xai éni tijc yijs. Tov detov fuav 
TOV Emtovotov SOs Hiv oNEoov xal des Hulv Ta OMELALata Ud cs xai Hweic 
Agieev tots Sperretaus Hudv xai ph ELOEVEVXIS NGS Eig MELQAOLOV, GAAG QDGAL 
TMG Gd tod movyood. Aut. 


Literal translation 


Our Father which-in the-heavens, may your name 
be-pure; your abstract + king, may it come; your wish, 
may it happen in-the-way which-it-in the-heaven then-it-happen also upon 
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the-earth. Our bread which-coming then-you-give it to-us today; 
then-you-let to-us away object+those-which-against-us in-the-way our- 
selves also 

that-we-let 

away object + those-which-we-have against-them; then-you-not-take-us within 
to-temptation (sergaopoc) but (cc) then-you-rescue-us away from-his-hand 
of-the evil-one (ovngos), saying yours equals the-power with the-glory until 
the-eternities. Amen. 


[3] End ofa legal contract (Till 1970, 311) 


eywpx”4 sunamalon LUMLONACTHPION ETO AaB 
AICLAN NMEIAWPEACTIHON. YOPX ayw YEUGOLL 

OL WA NUL EYNaUdanize”? LULCY NOHTY? ayoyy 
epor orTst (326) mNoLuUHKOC agqpaNnar arTaxpod 
Noynorpaveyc”’ 91 (375) LAPT Ypoc NazgionicToc 
atraag eRoA HATA TaKoyAoeia NnNowoc?s + 

+ anok naTAwAE nN (141) MUAH”? aBpaoaw 

on eno?’ ana Terw?! ssuntpe + 

+ anon HOPUHTe nnavopa”? Tew swuNTpe + 

+ anon wan? canara ON enolK ana TeIWw 
DUUANTpE + 

+ anon cenoyetoc mannan?! 9x epss0one?” 
TIO LLUUNTpe + 


St LOU NALOGLOS EhaY TOE ATO EOQLWWVO Evevetor® + 


Asa pledge for the justice (Stxaiov) of the holy monastery (ovaotrjeuov) I have 
drawn up this deed of donation (8wgeaottxdv). It is valid and effective in every 
place where it shall be produced (éuqavitetv). It has been read to me by the 
official (voyuxdc); it has pleased me and I have validated it with signatories 
(Sxoygagetc) and trustworthy (dEvdmotoc) witnesses (ucetugos sic). I have 
released it according to (xat&) conformity (4xo)\ovGia) with the laws (vouoc). 


I Patléle, the son of the late [waxdeuos] Abraham, in the hamlet [éxoixov] of 
And(reia ?), I act as witness. 

I Kouméte [Kopntrs], [son] of Paphora, I act as witness. 

I John, [son of] Sanagape [perhaps lit. Man of ayéxn], ir: the hamlet [éoixov] 
of And[reia ?], I act as witness. 

I Senouthios [son of] Johnny [’Iwavvéxic], in Hermonthis [modern Armant, 
near Thebes], I act as witness. 


dv Eu0v "HAtoatos (szc) éhayiotov meeoPutéQov G70 ‘EQuwvOEoc éyéeveto. 


It has been made by me Elissaios, the humble priest from Hermonthis. 


14 Greek and Syriac 


S. BROCK 


When Syriac, which in ongin was the local Aramaic dialect of Edessa 
(modern Urfa, south-eastern Turkey), became the literary language of 
Aramaic-speaking Christianity in Syria and further east in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, Aramaic had already been in contact with 
Greek for over half a millennium. The number of Greek words known 
to have penetrated into Aramaic texts of that period is very small (the 
terms for the three musical instruments — xiOaguc, paAtHOLov, oOvL@wvia. — 
in Daniel (3.5, 10, 15) provide the best known cases; see v.12); thus, 
although it should be kept in mind that the extent of these surviving 
texts 1s very limited, it is quite striking that the Aramaic literary texts 
from Qumran still exhibit no Greek words. That the situation was 
changing in the first few centuries AD can be seen above all from 
Palmyrene Aramaic (mostly first century AD-272, the fall of Palmyra), 
where just under seventy words of Greek origin, largely taken from the 
domain of public life, are to be found in the inscriptions (Brock 2005). 
For Syriac, the impact of direct Roman rule can dramatically be 
seen from three early Syriac legal documents, P. Dura 28 and P. 
Mesopotamia A and B, dated ab 243, 240 and 242, respectively: the ear- 
hest of these dates from a time when the local monarchy was briefly 
restored (Edessa had become a colonza in 213), while the other two were 
written after it had reverted to a colonia. P. Mesopotamia A contains 
only three Greek words (< attoxedtwe, Snvaguov, xatoag), while 
P. Mesopotamia B has eight, and P. Dura 28 has sixteen; not surpris- 
ingly, the majority of these can be classed as foreign words, to do with 
the Roman administration, and only a few were to remain as true loan- 
words in later Syriac texts (Goxwv, SnvaQuov, xaioae, UNTEdMOAIG, 
Vous, oteatHyOs). 

Literary texts likewise show a marked increase over a much longer 
period. Thus the Syriac translation of Genesis (perhaps second century 
AD) has only ten Greek words, while the short early third-century 
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treatise, the Book of the Laws of the Countries, from a Hellenized milieu 
in Edessa, associated with Bardaisan (died in 222), has twenty eight. For 
the following centuries the situation in the different versions of the 
Syriac Gospels is particularly instructive: thus while the Old Syriac 
(perhaps third century) of Matthew has thirty eight Greek words, the 
Peshitta (a revision of ca. aD 400, which became the standard Syriac 
version of the New Testament) forty three, the Harklean revision (by 
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Thomas of Harkel, ca. 615) has as many as seventy, a reflection of the 
rapid Hellenization of Syriac literary culture that took place especially 
in the sixth and seventh centuries (Brock 1982). Even in the two native 
Syriac writers of the fourth century who represent Syriac literature in its 
least hellenized form, the number of Greek words (mostly true loan- 
words) employed is quite striking: just over sixty for Aphrahat’s 
Demonstrations, written outside the Roman empire, and just over ninety 
for Ephraem’s poetic corpus. In the next century the poet Narsai (died 
ca. 500), active in Edessa and then Nisibis, employs no less than 157 
words of Greek origin (Brock 1999-2000). In prose wnitings, especially 
during the sixth and seventh centuries, the numbers are much higher 
and the late sixth-century ecclesiastical history that goes under the name 
of Zacharias Rhetor has some three hundred. This trend continues into 
the period of Arab rule; not surprisingly, the Byzantine reconquest of 
north Syria led to a renewed period of active borrowing, reflected for 
example in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century chronicles. A feature of 
several writers, especially of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century, was the employment of Greek words in place of standard Syriac 
terms, as a way of displaying one’s learning. A very considerable core of 
Greek loanwords remains in use in twentieth-century writing in 
Classical Syriac; thus the Syriac translation (1955) of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s romantic novel Paul et Virginie includes among the Greek 
loanwords employed garuka < xagotya “carriage,” gopina < xd@iog 
“basket,” nawta < vadtys “seaman, sailor,” parhesya < nagenoia “frank- 
ness, freedom of speech,” politiya < nodtteta “state,” sagra < odxoa 
“(official) letter,” estla < otodkn “garment,” kroma < yoaua “color.” 
These are all well embedded in the Syriac lexical stock. In more recent 
writing in Classical Syriac new Greek words continue to be taken over 
into Syriac, but this time mostly by way of western European languages 
(e.g., dimogratiqaya “democratic”’). 

Syriac still lacks any counterpart to Krauss’s (1898-1900) collection 
of Greek and Latin words in Rabbinic writings (see v.12), and the only 
monograph on Greek words in Syriac (Schall 1960) is concerned with 
only two aspects: Greek words in the earliest native Syriac literature up 
to, and including, Aphrahat, and Greek words in Syriac concerned 
with religion (for a Greek-Syriac index see Voigt 1998). For the rest, 
there are a few studies confined to particular works (Brock 1967, 
1999-2000; Elsas 1968), though a number of editions of Syriac texts 
(especially in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 
series) are helpfully provided with indexes of words of Greek origin. 
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The vast majority of Greek loanwords in Syriac are taken over in the 
form of nouns (not infrequently based on the accusative); these give rise 
in many cases to secondary derivations, notably abstracts in -wfa (e.g., 
pylswpwt’ “philosophy,” from pylswp’ < @kdcogos), adjectives in -aya 
(e.g., "nngy’ “ 
(e.g., trwn’yt “tyrannically” < tugavvoc); adjectival forms become espe- 
cially common from the sixth and seventh centuries onwards and the 


necessary”, from ’nnq’ < &vayxn), and adverbs in -a tt 


growth in numbers can in part be plotted diachronically. The following 
common loanwords gave rise to a large number of derivative forms: 
asota < dowtoc “prodigal, greedy,” zawga < Cetyoc “pair,” zetia < 
Crytnua “investigation,” hedyota < idvmtns “ignorant, untaught,” gatreg 
< xaTHyoQOs “accuse,” namosa < vouoc “law, custom,” aksnaya < Eévoc 
“stranger,” apis < metoou “persuade, aor.,” pursa < m0Q0c¢ “means,” 
parnes < me0voos “provide for,” eskima < oyijua “form, shape, figure,” 
taksa < ta&ic “arrangement, rank, order,” tupsa < tino “type, impres- 
sion ofa seal.” 

Greek verbs are very rarely borrowed direct, though one, *pys/ 
‘appis < metoa, happens to be extremely common; the aorist infinitive, 
active or passive, is likewise the basis for a number of borrowings 
from verbs that are typical of sixth- and seventh-century texts (e.g., 
plyrwpwrytyn’/pliroporitine < nhneogoenbiivat; gyndwnys’/ qindun- 
ase < uwvduvevoat; the former type is construed with ‘bad “to do, make,” 
and the latter with hwa “to be”). On the other hand, Syriac triliteral 
verbs are quite frequently formed out of Greek words borrowed as 
nouns (Brock 2004); particularly common are takkes “he arranged,” 
from teksa < takic; zawweg “he married,” from zawga < Cetyos; ‘etpar- 
ras “he devised,” from pursa < ndgoc. Especially in the Arab period 
one finds a number of longer Greek words transformed into Syriac 
quadriliteral verbs: thus ‘etpatrek “he was made patriarch,” from 
patryarka < noteudeyns- Rather surprisingly, a number of Greek parti- 
cles have been taken over into Syriac, often at a quite early date (see 
Brock 1996). 

For most Greek loanwords (and a fortiori, foreign words of Greek 
origin), there is a regular formal correspondence between the Greek and 
Syriac written forms: here one should particularly note that kappa 1s 
represented by goph <q>, but chi by haph <k>; theta by represented by 
taw <t>, but tau by the emphatic teth <t>. Exceptions are very rare, 
and where they do occur this is sometimes because the word had been 
taken over into Syriac by way ofan earlier dialect: thus otati “stater,” 
which appears in Syriac as ’styr’, had already been taken over into 
Aramaic in Achaemenid times, when it appears as sttry; another com- 
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monly found word where Greek tau is unusually repre- 
sented by Syriac taw 1s taypa > tem’, the same form 
that occurs in Palmyrene. Due to the set of formal cor- 
respondences it 1s not possible to deduce whether or 
not beta was pronounced as a fricative: thus <b> (beth) 


Q~<-w R 


* 


A 


>eEtpoee rn bo brvyere. -3uYtA 
i) 


represents beta even in words of Latin origin such as 
bylydr’< Begedaguos < veredarius; the one exception, 
wl’/wela “curtain,” < BijAov < velum, probably repre- 
sents the Greek spelling ov7\ov, found in many papyri. 


*% 


Xi is normally represented by k +s (e.g., ’ksn’ < Eévoc, 
with prosthetic alaph <’>, not infrequently found 
before initial consonantal clusters). Syriac pe repre- 
sents both pz and pAz, thus leading to occasional ambi- 
guity. In medieval Melkite (1.e., Chalcedonian 


Orthodox) texts of Palestinian origin a number of cases 


* 


owe TS Pros Ww 


can be found where chz is represented by shin, indicat- 
ing what must have been standard local pronunciation 
of chi (this is also found in Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic and in Christian Arabic from Palestine). 
Doubling is not represented before the seventh 
century, when it began to be employed for certain 
words; thus uGAAov > mlwn in fifth- and sixth-century 
texts, but often mllwn or mlwn from the seventh 
century onwards. 


+97 4 


* 


The absence of vowels in the Syriac script makes for 
considerable uncertainty in interpreting how Greek 
vowels were realized in Syriac borrowings (vowel signs 
were devised only in the seventh century, and are only 


me. 
+ x 
CORY EAS VT Ft ys sy rYPrKcN TAOTY 


% 


pt kc 


sporadically present in manuscripts). Only a few features can be noted _ Figure 82 The Syriac script 
here: aspiration is sometimes incorrect: thus iduotns > hdywt’/hedyota; and the corresponding Greek 
Emagyos > hprk’/heparha (there leads to considerable confusion with f0r™™s- The Greek vowels are 
i ? often not represented at all in 
Unagxoc > hwprk’/ huparka). In seventh-century practice, however, he 

<h> is frequently employed to represent <e> (and <ai>, probably pro- 
nounced the same), and so forms like htws < 80 “custom, habit,” 
hnghny’ < tynxaina, hkswrystynh (’kswrystyn’ in sixth-century practice) 


the Syriac script. 


< tEoguo8fvat “banish, aor.”, do not represent false aspiration. 
Conversely, aspiration is occasionally missing, e.g., ‘ygmwn’ < tyeuov 
“governor” (hgmwn’, however, is much more common). Internal efa is 
often represented by yodh (y), indicating itacistic pronunciation, e.g., 
tyt? < &OXnt1¢, though in some cases the use of alaph <’> militates 
against this: thus sng’r’ < ovvyyoeos “advocate.” For initial aspirated 
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eta, and for eta following rho, he is normally used: hnywk’ < tyioyoc 
“charioteer” prhsy’ (but later p’rrysy) < nagonoia; rhtr’ (later rhytr)) < 
ovjtwe. Though Greek nouns are normally given Syriac endings, 
in words where the Greek nominative ending is preserved, the 
masculine plural -o1 is represented by -w. Ypszlon is most frequently 
represented by waw (e.g., twps’ < tuxoc), and only rarely by yodh (indi- 
cating an itacistic pronunciation; e.g., pylys < pudtc in P. Dura 28, a 
rare case where the genitive ending features). In the case of tan, three 
different Syriac forms are found, of which Awl’ is the earliest and most 
common, but besides this Ayl’ and hywl’ (implying palatalization) also 
occur. 

It is likely that all the Latin words in Syriac were taken over by 
way of Greek, even though a number of them do not feature in Daris 
(1991). In some cases the Greek form is attested in texts of Syrian or 
Palestinian origin (e.g., dovxatov > Syriac dwqtwn, found in Cyril of 
Skythopolis); in others, no Greek intermediary at all is recorded in 
Hofmann (1989), e.g., masyona “a day’s journey” < mansio, which 
occurs quite frequently in Syriac. The case of grwk’ < xagotya < 
carruca is interesting in that the borrowing is already found in 
the Syriac translation of Exodus (14.6; also Isaiah 66.20), probably 
of the second century, only a century or so after its first attestation in 
Latin. 

Just as Greek served as the intermediary between Latin and Synac, 
so Syriac in turn was to serve as the intermediary by which a number 
of Greek words reached Armenian, Sogdian (see v.8), Arabic, and 
Persian. 

So far attention has been paid solely to the phenomenon of Greek 
words in Syriac. A few other features, however, deserve to be men- 
tioned briefly: 


e Semantic loans from Greek are also to be found, especially in texts 
of the sixth and seventh centuries; a notable case is the extension of 
shabbah, normally “to praise,” to “to hold an opinion,” under the 
influence of S0€dCew. Translation calques are also extremely 
common in this period. 

e A feature of many Syriac manuscripts of the early Arab period 
(especially seventh to ninth centuries) which contain transla- 
tions of Greek texts, is the presence of individual Greek words 
in Greek script in the margins: these can provide interesting 
insights both from a phonological and a palaeographical point of 


view. 


In Late Antiquity in the general 
area of Syria Greek and Syriac coex- 
isted side by side, with many people 
bilingual; after the Arab conquests 
this situation continued in certain 
areas vestigially in the liturgy, where 
Greek might be preserved in certain 
parts of the service (as opposed to just 
single phrases). This is reflected in a 
small number of surviving manu- 
scripts where the Greek sections of the 
service are written out in Syriac char- 
acters. In a tenth-century fragment of 
one such manuscript (see Text [1] and 
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Fig. 83) a system of points has been used in order to represent the Greek Figure 83 Anaphora of St. 
vowels (otherwise unclear in Syriac script): thus we have James. Extract from 


a: alaph + point above (or zero) 
e: alaph with point below (or zero) 
au: alaph with point below 

y: yodh 

H: alaph + yodh 


0,0: waw + point above 


ou: waw + yodh + two points above 


ov: waw + two points below 
vu: waw + point below 
v: he + waw. 


manuscript of the tenth 


century AD 


Here the distinction between the itacistic representation of efa and 


the non-itacistic one for upsilon simply confirms what seems to have 


been the norm in the representation of these vowels in loanwords. 


Many centuries later, in the mid seventeenth century, we again encoun- 


ter Greek written in Syriac characters, this time used by the Maronite 
community in Cyprus (e.g., Vatican syr. 477, with historical notes and 


an exhortation to a newly married couple). 


Selected text 


[1] Part of the Anaphora of St James (Fig. 83). Greek in Syriac transcription 
(the text in Greek script has been added for convenience). Sauget 1985 


’bwn rtwn’ py twn ’gywn ’wtw k’ tymywn k’’kr’ntwn kyrwn 
k? Swy tw t’w k’ ptry ’n’dyks’s wkrystys<’s> ’wlweys’s ’gy’s’ 
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ql’s’s *>dwq’n twys ’gywys ’wtw m’tyt’s k’ *pwstwlwys ’ypwn.. . 
Pb’? p’g’t’ twtw mw ’styn tw swm’ tw hwpr hwmwn k’ pwilwn 


qlwmnwn k’ dy’dydwmnwn ’ys ’p’syn [ | (text breaks off). 


AoBwv GOtOV EXL TOV GyYlWV AUTO xai TULLWV xal AYOGVTWV YELOWV 
XAL COL TO OeE@ xai matoei avadei—ac, evyaguotyno<ac>, evroynoas, 
cyiaoas, xAdoas, E6wWxEV TOI GyloLs AUTOD LABNTAIs xaL AMOOTOAOLG 
cimwv. .. AGBETE PAYETE TOUTO LOU EOTLV TO OMUG TO UMEO VUDV 

nai MOAL@V xhLOpEvov xai SradddpEvov eis aqeorv | | 


15 Greek and the Celtic languages 


P.-Y. LAMBERT 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Early contacts between Greeks and Celts had been occurring in many 
parts of the Mediterranean and the Balkans even before the great Celtic 
invasions of the fourth century Bc. Greek sailors had explored the 
coasts of western Europe, voyaging even as far as Britain in search of tin 
and copper from the mines of Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly. But there 
is only the most fragmentary information about such contacts. As early 
as the sixth century Bc Hecataeus cites the names of three Greek colo- 
nies in the south of France (Massalia, Narbon, and Nyrax). The Celts 
were known as Kedtoi. The name Tadcdtat appears for the first time in 
reference to the Celtic invaders of the fourth century Bc. It came to be 
used later both for the Galatians of the east and for the Gauls of north- 
em Italy and France. On several occasions Hellenistic writers use the 
compounds TdaAho-Igatxou or ‘EAAnvo-Toddtat to distinguish the 
Galatians of the east, who are also called Toddtat é@ou (“eastern 
Gauls”). 

The earliest historians describe the Celts as “philhellenes” 
(~U€AAnves), from which it can be inferred that the initial relations 
between Greeks and Celts were peaceful. The first Greek colonists in 
southern France had their first contacts not with the Celts, but with the 
Ligurians and Iberians. The Phocaean colony of Massalia (mod. 
Marseille) is said by Justin to have been founded in the land of the 
Segobrigii (a Celtic name), but Hecataeus says that it was founded in 
Avyvowxy (i.e., in Liguria), confirming that the colonists’ immediate 
neighbors were Ligurians. Mentioned later is a mixed population 
called Celto-Ligurians (Keitohiyvees). 

In the fourth century BC important Celtic migrations began. It is 
certain that this was the period when Gauls settled in northern Italy, 
descending as far south as Rome, which they plundered in 388 Bc. 
Other Gauls settled in Provence and Languedoc. 
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1 The Celts in Greece and Asia Minor 


As far as Greece proper is concerned, as early as 368/7 Bc Dionysius I 
of Syracuse had recruited Celtic mercenaries to provide assistance to 
Sparta. In the time of Alexander the Great the Celts of Illyria sent 
embassies to the great conqueror. Subsequently, however, exploiting 
the weakness of Alexander’s successors, they invaded Macedonia in 
280 BC. These were migrating Celts, accompanied by their families and 
livestock, warriors on the lookout for new territories to invade and 
occupy. At the same time, farther north, the Scordisci overran Pannonia 
and the greater part of the Danube valley. The migration to Macedonia 
may well have involved some 300,000 individuals. They were divided 
into three groups: one of these, led by Bolgius, defeated the 
Macedonians and killed their king, Ptolemy Ceraunus; a second group, 
led by Brennus and Acichonius, invaded Paionia and later descended 
on Delphi, where they sacked the temple of Apollo, but were eventu- 
ally defeated in 279 Bc. A short while later, however, the new invaders 
were hired as mercenaries. After defeating Bolgius in Lysimacheia, 
Antigonus Gonatas recruited 9,000 Celts to fight against his 
Macedonian nivals. Other Celts returned north after their defeat at 
Delphi. Polybius tells us that they founded a new kingdom in Thrace, 
exacting tribute from the Greeks of Byzantium. 

Celts were enticed into Asia Minor by the prospect of employment 
as mercenaries. Nicomedes of Bithynia brought to Asia Minor no fewer 
than 20,000, of whom only half were fighting men, and the Celtic influx 
continued in later years. Livy has left a lively description of this migra- 
tion (which occurred in 278/7, according to Pausanias), whose leaders 
were Luturius and Leonnorius. Nicomedes signed a treaty with them 
stipulating that they were free to pillage any part of Asia Minor except 
Bithynia. They did in fact plunder many wealthy cities of Ionia and the 
interior of Asia Minor, while other cities such as Erythrae avoided a 
similar fate by paying tribute. At some point (270-261 Bc) Antiochus 
succeeded in defeating the Galatians, earning himself the title wtoe 
“Savior.” His victory had involved the use of elephants, a tactic com- 
memorated in terracotta figurines representing an elephant trampling a 
Galatian warrior. 

The Celts were subsequently forced to settle in the less prosperous 
region of eastern Phrygia (in the area around Ankara), henceforth 
known as Galatia. According to Strabo and Pausanias their settlement 
here was the consequence of their defeat by Attalus I, king of 
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Pergamum, although this defeat must actually have occurred at a later 
date, about 240 BC. For propaganda purposes Attalus’ victory was com- 
memorated in numerous works of art. But in reality he had only averted 
the Celtic threat from his city for a single generation. He too recruited 
Celts, known as Aiyooayec, who later settled in the Troad. A series of 
Celtic names 1s attested at Pessinous. 

The Galatians now attempted to occupy territories north of Galatia, 
and invaded Heraclea Pontica, probably in order to acquire an outlet to 
the sea. An area of Paphlagonia was called the “land of ToiGatdgré.” 
Faitatogrs 1s clearly a Celtic name (-ot&/rex “king,” youCato-/Lat. gae- 
satus “armed with a gaesum,” the characteristic javelin of the Celts. 
Gaesati is also the name of an Alpine tribe of Gauls). Celtic names are 
also sporadically attested in various parts of the Hellenistic world 
where they were employed as mercenaries, e.g., Syria and Bithynia. 

The Galatian threat continued unabated until the Roman campaign 
of 189 BC, which was under the command of Manlius Vulso, whose 
main concern was to reduce the power of the Seleucid king to the 
advantage of the king of Pergamum, an ally of Rome. The Roman 
legions defeated in turn all three Galatian tribes and seized most of the 
booty they had amassed. At Lampsacus an agreement was reached that 
in the future the Galatians should remain peacefully within their own 
borders under the supervision of the increasingly powerful king of 
Pergamum. Thereafter it would appear that the Galatians were com- 
pletely Hellenized. Their subsequent history is part of the history of 
Rome. 

Celtic features are to be found primarily in their personal names as 
well as in their customs. We know that they were organized into three 
different regions corresponding to the three tribes of invaders: the 
Tolistobogioi, Trocmoi, and Tectosages. The third of these names is 
also found in Gaul, where the Volcae Tectosages had settled in the 
Toulouse area. There have been various attempts to demonstrate some 
shared identity between these two peoples. Even in antiquity there was 
a legend that the western Tectosages were guarding a golden treasure at 
the bottom of a lake (the spoils from the sack of Delphi). Cicero 
exploited the popular identification of the two peoples in his Pro 
Fonteio in order to brand the Tectosages of Gaul as brigands. To some 
extent these Celtic names can be analyzed: -bogioz “those who strike,” 

Tecto-sages “those seeking land” (cf. Old Irish techt-aigid “he settles,” 
Welsh teithi-awe “legitimate owner.” Cf. Schmidt 1957. There is no 
relation with the Latin word tectum “roof”). 
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Although there are no Celtic inscnptions from Galatia many per- 
sonal names are attested both in Greek and Latin inscriptions and in 
Greek and Latin historians (see Stahelin 1907; Weisgerber 1931; 
Schmidt 1994). A few common words have been preserved in glossar- 
ies: Hesychius cites the following words as Galatian: Bagdoi “bards,” 
xaovov “trumpet,” Aecovopata or Aeyovouata “type of armor,” Aevyn “a 
unit of length,” uBgextov “recipe using wine.” The last of these is cited 
by Hesychius as Galatian, under the entry évtgitov, although the 
affinity between the word éuBoextov and the Greek verb Boéyw “to 
soak, to wet” is unmistakable. It is naturally possible that it is an 
amalgam of Greek and Celtic, cf. Lat. zmbractum, and Old Irish bracht 
“marrow.” Other Celtic words refer to Galatian institutions: 
dovvaipnetov “oak forest,” 1.e., the oak forest where the council of the 
Three Hundred would assemble to try cases of murder (*dru- “oak,” 
nemeto- “sacred forest,” a word analogous in form to Gk. téuevos), 
ToWagxtota (cited as Celtic) “military formation involving three horse- 
men” (*marko- “horse”). The words havaia “lance” and xdovvE 
“horn” are also probably Celtic. 

In a number of cases the Celtic/Galatian words are clearly pejorative 
in sense. According to a fragment of Philemon (47 Kock) preserved by 
Athenaeus (13.590b), Seleucus had presented the Athenians with a rich 
collection of spoils acquired in the course of a campaign in India 
including a tiger. In return, the Athenians sent the king a creature of 
great rarity, a tovyeogavov. This word has been associated by many 
scholars with the epithet applied to a divine bull represented on a 
Gallo-Roman altar found in Paris with the inscription TARVOS TRI- 
GARANVS (“bull with three cranes”). The epithet has been remod- 
eled on the Greek word yegavos “crane.” Cf. also Fr. coquecigrue 
“fantastic bird, foolishness, nonsense,” in which there is also a possible 
etymological connection with a word meaning “crane” (Lejeune 1988). 
Another pejorative term is the name given, according to Epiphanius, to 
an heretical Christian sect: Taoxo-deovyyitat “sharp-nosed” (fasko- 
“nail” and drungo- “nose, snout.” Cf. Wel. trwyn “snout” and Fr. trogne 
“snout”: the members of this sect used to signal themselves to each 
other with a sniffing noise). The word ewhages cited by Ammianus is in 
all probability a faulty transcription of ovatets (Lat. vates) “seer.” 

All the available evidence for the language of the Galatians of Asia 
Minor indicates its very close affinity to the Gaulish of France. Some 
scholars even regard the two languages as identical (De Hoz 1992). In 
this regard it is worth quoting the testimony of Saint Jerome, who in his 
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commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians asserts that the Galatians 
spoke the same language as some revert whom he had met as a child. 
It is likely that this information was borrowed from some earlier source, 
so it cannot be regarded as evidence that both languages had survived 
until the third century aD. But the correspondence of Galatian and 
Gaulish is a fact. They clearly had many names in common. Most of the 
idiosyncrasies in the surviving matenal in Galatian can be explained as 
later developments (for example, the loss of -w- in the word Dejotaros, 
which derives from *dezwo-tarwos “divine bull”). 

Finally, it would appear that the eastern Celts were the source of 
many of the tales recounted by Greek authors. The stories in Plutarch’s 
De mulierum virtutibus, as well as the accounts of feasts and contests 
among the Gauls found in Athenaeus (Motta 1984), Appian, and 


Lucian, are in agreement with the Celts’ own stories. 


2 Greek influence on the Western Gauls 


The Greeks from the Phocaean colony of Massalia (and also those from 
smaller trading settlements such as Agathe) enjoyed peaceful relations 
with their neighbors, first with the Ligunans, later with the Gauls. 
There is a wealth of evidence concerning these relations: for example, 
Livy (27.36.4) mentions the presence of Gaulish hospites in Massalia, 
and in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Cabinet des Médailles) 
there is preserved a tessera hospitalitatis “symbol of hospitality” 
inscribed with the words otpRorov modc Odvedravuviovc. It was 
intended to guarantee a friendly welcome for Massalians entering the 
territory of the Vellauniz in the Alps. Varro, in a passage cited by 
Isidorus, says that in his day the Massalians were trilingual in Greek, 
Latin, and Gaulish. Strabo (4.1.5), on the other hand, emphasizes the 
cultural influence of Massalia on the neighboring parts of Gaul: Gauls 
would send their sons to school in Massalia and would write and keep 
their accounts é\Anwoti - “in Greek.” Greek abecedaries incised on 
potsherds have been found. They are probably schoolboys’ exercises 
(see Bats 1988, 127-8, figs. 4, 5 and Py 1994, 280, fig. 77; Py offers sug- 
gestions to fill the lacunae in these graffiti). 

An important corpus of Gaulish inscriptions in the Greek alphabet 
has been edited by Lejeune (1985). These “Gallo-Greek” texts date from 
the third century Bc down to the lifetime of Christ. The letters usually 
have the same phonetic value as in Hellenistic Greek. It should be noted, 
however, that <ov> can be a vowel /u/ (long or short), a consonant /w/, 
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Figure 84 Celtic inscnption 
in the Greek alphabet 
commemorating the creation 
of a sacred grove (Lat. lucus): 
“Segomaros, son of Villu, 
citizen of Nimes, dedicated 
this sacred grove to the 
goddess Belesama.” 


Vaison-la-Romaine (Vaucluse) 
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or the second element in a diphthong; <et> represents a long /1/; <0> is 
an affricate /ts/; and <y> stands for a continuant /x/, as in later Greek. In 
content the inscriptions are extremely simple: they are either gravestones 
(with the name of the deceased, name + patronymic), dedications, or 
labels identifying the owner or the type of material. 

There are no Greek words in these inscriptions, but several names 
resemble (by coincidence) Greek names (KaBiguoc, Maxxdevoc). It has 
been suggested that some elements on the dedications are calques based 
on Greek religious and political ideas. Thus the divine name Pox)ovotg 
“she who listens” might be a translation of the Greek invocation émyxo0c 
(de Hoz 1992), while the word toovttoc, modifying the name of the ded- 
icant in the Vaison inscription, might be the equivalent of the Greek 
AWUGOYXNS or woAitns: itis derived from *touta, which denotes the Celtic 
political unit (“city,” “tribe”), with a suffix -z0-, whose exact value, here, 
is unknown. Another calque is the controversial word dexavteu, 
regarded as the object of the verb de5e “he gave” in some dedications. 
Szemerényi (1974) believes the word to be a calque from the Greek 
dexctn, well attested in inscriptions as the “tenth” of the spoils offered to 
the Gods by thankful winning cities. But it 1s certain that this word is the 
second element of the compound Beatovdexavten, and the ending -ey is 
also not adequately explained by this interpretation (cf. Lambert 1996). 

The introduction of the Greek alphabet into southern Gaul (and into 
the Rhone valley as far as Alesia and Bibracte) enjoyed great success (see 
Fig. 84 and Text [1]). Numerous graffiti have been found, in both Greek 
and Gaulish, convincing evidence that literacy was well advanced 
among the Gauls by the time of Caesar’s conquests. Caesar himself 
reports (De bello Gallico 1.29.1) that his troops found records written in 
Greek in the baggage of migrating Helvetii. He goes on to tell us that 
these records contained lists of all those migrating: warriors, children, 

the aged, and women. Caesar also reports the use of 


NCES Ge) Greek letters in. . . publicis privatisque rationibus (De 


bello Gallico 6.14.3, “in public and private accounts”). 
One effect of Caesar’s conquests, however, was that the 
Gauls who had formerly used the Greek alphabet now 
abandoned it for the Latin. They retained just two ele- 
ments of their former practice: © in the form ofa Latin 
D intersected by a horizontal bar (B, phonetic value: 
[ts]), and X with its Greek phonetic value [x]. 

Besides the alphabet the Gauls adopted other fea- 


tures of Greek civilization as well. The independent 
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Gauls adopted Greek coin types: for many years the design of their 
coins imitated that of the drachma of Philip. They also followed Greek 
models in their town planning, architecture, and monuments, at least 
around Massalia. The tall grave steles, altars, temples, and sacred sites 
of Glanum and Nemausus (mod. Nimes) all show clear signs of 
Hellenistic influence. Even the Gaulish calendar of Coligny, which 
dates from the Gallo-Roman period, appears to be inspired by the 
Greek system of intercalation of months (éuBpodAtos). It is uncertain to 
what extent the Druidic doctrine of rebirth is derived from some Greek 
philosophical system. We owe our knowledge of the Druids and of 
ancient Celtic practices to Greek historians, especially Poseidomus of 
Apamea (Tierney 1960). 

Itis difficult, however, to find any trace in Modern French of the rela- 
tions we have been describing. All the Greek loanwords in French 
arrived through Latin. There are almost no words which can be traced 
back to Gaulish: e.g., rownette (and rainure, etc.), a tool used by makers 
of wooden shoes, which is probably derived from Gk. 6uxdvn rather 
than Lat. runcina according to Wartburg. But even this etymology is 
open to question. 


3 The medieval Celts and Greek: Greek loanwords in medieval 
Celtic languages 


In the medieval period as well, all Greek loanwords in Celtic languages 
are derived from Latin. These words are associated with education or 
with intellectual and religious subjects, such as the clerical hierarchy 
(presbyter, episcopus, monachus . . .) and the Scriptures. An exception 
among the Celtic loanwords is the Old Irish word for Gospel: soscél 
“good news,” an exact translation of the Greek ev-ayyé\uov. 

The knowledge of Greek was cultivated by small groups of Hiberno- 
and Brito-Latin scholars. (Hibernia was the Latin name of Ireland 
during the Roman period. Hiberno-Latin denotes Irish scholars who 
wrote in Latin. This “Hiberno-Latin” is characterized by an excessive 
fondness for rare words, idiosyncratic syntax, poetic rhythms, etc.) 
These scholars knew Greek only from books: bilingual glossaries and 
St. Jerome’s interpretations of the Bible (cf. Esposito 1912). It is difficult 
to assess the real extent of knowledge of Greek in Ireland. The Irish 
scholars were able to copy a few Greek texts such as prayers and psalms 
(some bilingual psalmbooks are of Hiberno-Latin origin). Irish gram- 
marians could also translate simple Greek sentences quoted by Priscian 
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(see the glosses to Priscian in the Saint Gall manuscnpt, Ahlqvist 1988; 
Hofman 1996). But for the most part the Hiberno-Latin scholars 
employed Greek phrases in a spint of pedantry, especially in the 
extremely artificial compositions written in the “Hisperic” style, the 
most extreme form of Hiberno-Latin affectation. It abounds in neolo- 
gisms, words from Greek and Hebrew dictionaries, rare words, etc. 
Some “Hisperic” poenis mix rare Latin words with Greek and even 
Hebrew words. Greek words used in the Hisperica Famina (“Hisperic 
Discourses,” poems in the “Hisperic” style in the form of a pedagogi- 
cal dialogue between master and pupil) include blemmus “covering” = 


99 


” = pwheds, agea “street” = ayuia, filoxinia “hospi- 


Bafa, follus “nest 
tality"= @irotevia, zdor “water 
There are also artificial compounds: cf. glauci-comus “with gray hair,” 


” ” = 


tdwe, horanus “sky” = oveavos. 
quadri-gonus “four-cornered,” etc. (Grosjean 1956; Herren 1974). 
Typical of this artificial language is the use of the verb charaxare 
meaning “to wnite,” from character “letter (of the alphabet)” = 
xaoaxtho. Language of this kind already occurs in the works of Virgil 
the Grammarian (seventh century AD). It influenced a number of 
British and Anglo-Saxon authors such as Aldhelm. 

It is possible, however, to name at least three medieval Insh scholars 
who were fine Hellenists: Martinus of Laon (who left an important 
bilingual glossary), Sedulius (Traube 1891; Kenney 1929, 553 ff.) and, 
above all, John Scotus Enugena, who translated Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor and Gregory of Nyssa. He had a 
great admiration for the Greek language: In graeco significantius scrib- 
itur (Comment. in evangelium Iohannis 1.31.1, “One’s writing in Greek 
is richer in meaning”). The translations of John Scotus are not without 
mistakes and have been studied extensively (Roques, Le Bourdellés, 
Pépin and others mentioned in Jeauneau 1989; see also Jeauneau 1978). 


Selected text 
[1] Celtic-Greek inscription. Nimes G-203. Lejeune 1985 


[K]APTAP[OSI]JAAANOYIAKOZ AEAE 
MATPEBONAMAYSIKABO BPATOYAE[KANTEM] 


Kartaros, son of Illanouios, gave (it) to the Mothers who are associated with 
the well of Nemausus in fulfillment of a vow. 


Kagtagoc: personal name, nom. sing.; IAAavoutaxoc: patronymic, derived from a per- 
sonal name with the suffix -@xo-; dede: verb with perfect reduplication; Mateepo 
Napavotxafo: dat. pl.; Nawavotxa: adjective in -ixo-/-txa-, derived from the word 
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Nepwavoos/Napauoos (Latinized Nemausus), name of a well and also of a god (the same 
word has also given us the French Nimes and, with different stress, Nemours); 
BoATOVOEXAVTELL: the analysis of this word is still uncertain (Latin gratia, + decumam, 
according to O. Szemerényi). More probably “in completion of a vow”; cf. the Insular 
Celtic word bratu “judgment, sentence”; cf. 2 above). 
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A. CHRISTOL 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


During the reign of Darius I the Persians conquered the Indus valley 
(ca. 500 Bc), an event which favored commercial and cultural 
exchanges between the Aegean and the Indian worlds. 

As a result, information about India began to reach Greece. In the 
third book of Herodotus’ Historves we encounter the first description 
of India, but this account is not based on direct testimony and confuses 
ethnological data with mythical narratives. There are the same prob- 
lems with the text of Ctesias, a Greek physician who practiced his pro- 
fession at the court of the Achaemenids around 400 Bc, and in his case 
they are aggravated by the fact that his work is known only from later 
references to it. 

That Indians visited Greece as early as this period is likely, but the 
meeting which is recorded by Anstoxenus of Tarentum (late fourth 
century BC) between Socrates and an Indian sage seems to belong to 
the world of myth, since neither Plato nor Xenophon knows anything 
of it. In this period exchanges were concerned chiefly with “exotic” 
products such as pepper, whose name (xéze1), attested from the fourth 
century BC, is a borrowing from an Indian language (cf. Skt. peppalt). 
The same is true of dguta “rice” (Skt. vrthi; see also v.8), mentioned 
for the first time in Theophrastus (born 372 Bc, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great). 

The derivation of the names "Ivica and "Ivédéc shows the course fol- 
lowed by information reaching Greece. The Indus river is called 
Sindhu “river” in Sanskrit. The Persians adapted this noun to Iranian 
phonetics in order to describe an Indian satrapy (province), and thus it 
took the form Hindu. In the dialect of the Ionians of Asia Minor, sub- 
jects of the Persians from 546 Bc, the initial aspiration was lost, so the 
forma "IvSdc without the rough breathing was subsequently adopted by 
the rest of the Greeks. 

The same indirect tradition applies to the name of the Greeks in 
India. The first contacts of the Persians with the Greeks were with those 
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of Ionia (see also v.8), whom the Persians called yauna (<’laFov 
“Ionian”; later Att. Iwv-, with loss of digamma and vowel contraction). 
This term acquired a broader meaning for the Persians, eventually 
being used to denote anything Greek. An inscnption from Persepolis, 
carved on the orders of Xerxes, distinguishes between two categories 
of Greeks: the Yauna “who live on the sea” (the Greeks of the Asiatic 
coast of the Aegean) and the Yauna “who live beyond the sea” (the 
Greeks of the islands and the opposite coast of the Aegean). The 
Indians adopted the Persian word in the form yona, from which the 
Sanskrit form yavana comes. In India the word finally came to be used 
of anyone coming from the West. 


1 The conquests of Alexander 


The conquests of Alexander changed the situation, for the Greeks now 
came into direct contact with the Indian world. Many of the compan- 
ions of Alexander the Great, such as Ptolemy, wrote memoirs, but 
these texts have not come down to us. They were, however, used by 
later historians. 

In India, as elsewhere, Alexander founded cities and established 
Greco-Macedonian colonies. The region with the greatest density of 
Greeks was undoubtedly Bactria, to the north of Afghanistan, on the 
south bank of the Oxus (Amu Darya). After the death of Alexander (323 
BC), however, the epicenter for Greek politics became the region 
around the Mediterranean and the eastern regions were to some extent 
neglected. 

In 305 Bc Seleucus attempted to recover the Indian provinces, but 
came into conflict with the Indian King Candragupta (Zavdecaxottos), 
founder of the all-powerful Maurya dynasty and ruler of a kingdom 
which extended from Bengal to the Punjab. A treaty was signed which 
imposed the withdrawal of the Greeks from many Indian and Iranian 
provinces (Strabo 15.2.9; see Text [2]) and from the Greek cities which 
had been founded there. Seleucus sent Megasthenes as ambassador to 
the capital of the Maurya, MaAiuBoea (Pataliputra), and he composed 
his memoirs with the title Ivéixd. This narrative written by a direct 
witness of the events is now lost, but was much drawn upon by Strabo 
and Arrian (see Text [1]). 

The lexicon of Hesychius (fifth century aD) also gives several words 
which come from a work about the Maurya: pmeteis: of tov Ivdev 
Baoueic “Maurya: the Indian kings”; wapdteat of otgatnyol, maQ’ 
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"Ivéoic (= mahamatra, the name of a high-ranking official in the Edicts 
of Asoka). 


2 Asoka 


The grandson of Sandracottus, Piodasses (Preyadarshin), better 
known by the name of Asoka (“without pain”), was the heir to a vast 
empire extending from the Hindu Kush to the extremities of the 
Ganges valley and from the Himalayas deep into the Deccan. He had 
subjects who spoke Greek, those called Yona in the Edicts. 

The exceptionally violent conquest of Kalinga (present-day Orissa) 
made a profound impression on the king and induced him to adopt an 
ethic of non-violence, with significant influences from Buddhism, an 
ethic which was also in keeping with the teachings of the other Indian 
religions. He therefore gave orders for his Edicts to be carved on stone 
throughout the territory of his empire. These inscriptions exhort the 
population to respect moral law (dharma) and announce the establish- 
ment of religious missions to the neighboring kings who were still 
independent, particularly in the West, the Greek kings Antiochus 
(Amtiyoga), Ptolemy (Tulamdya) and Antigonus (Amtvkena). 

As will be seen below, these Edicts were translated into Aramaic and 
Greek. The translation into Aramaic can be satisfactorily explained: 
Aramaic was the official language of the defunct Persian empire, where 
it continued to be used in Iranian-speaking countries for administrative 
purposes. The motive for translation into Greek, however, is more sur- 
prising. In fact, the sources are silent about the Greeks of Arachosia (a 
province of Persia) and no city has yet been discovered there simular to 
Ai Khanoun, a city in Bactria of a markedly Greek character. ‘These 
Greek versions of the Edicts prove that the cities which were founded 
by Alexander the Great had retained their political structure in the 
interior of the kingdom of the Maurya and still used Greek as an official 
language around 250 Bc. Otherwise there would have been nothing to 
induce the state of the Maurya to translate these texts also into Greek. 


3 The translation of Middle Indian into Greek: The Greek 
versions of the Edicts of Asoka 


Of the two Greek texts which were carved on the orders of King Asoka 
at Kandahar (Alexandria of Arachosia), one (Kd 1, see Text [3]) 1s a 
summary of the royal instructions in Greek (14 lines) and in Aramaic. 
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The second (Kd 2, see Text [4]), which is fragmentary, translates the 
Rock Edicts x11 (end) and x111 (beginning). 

The task the authorities of Alexandria of Arachosia undertook was 
a difficult one: they had to render into Greek the Indian concepts of the 
original sent to them by the royal administration. In the translation the 
vocabulary is Greek and the only loanwords are Beapevar and 
aoapevat, “brahmans” and “anchontes” (Kd 2.17), words which 
express an exclusively Indian reality without a Greek equivalent. But 
the choice of vocabulary does show a superficial knowledge of Indian 
religions. The word dharma is translated evoeBeva. The Greeks, then, 
did not translate the word, but rendered it as the external behavior of 
the believers, most probably Buddhists, who worshiped Dharma (“the 
Law”) as one of the constituents of the triadic system, together with 
Buddha and the Sangha (monastic community). In the second century 
AD, Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 3.60.3) wrote of the Buddhists 
(Zeuvoi) that “they practiced the truth” (tv GAnBerav doxotot), thus 
singling out another aspect of dharma, respect for the truth (see Texts 
5], [6]). 

In addition, where the Indian text speaks of the grhastha “house- 
holders,” whose duty was to pay the brahmans for offering sacrifices on 
their behalf, and to give alms to the anchorites, the Greek text 1s based 
on the etymology of the word, translating it as “those dwelling there” 
(tovc éxet oixodvtes, Kd 2.17), and thus gives no account of its religious 
and social context. 

Furthermore, the Greek text also reveals the attitude of the Greek 
translators towards the religious “order.” Here the Greeks put the indi- 
vidual before the collective. The phrase “they wrong their own relig- 
lous group” becomes “they harm themselves more” (xoAv 5é UGALOV 
BrAaxtovor Eautovs, Kd 2.7). It seems likely that the Greek officials, 
relying on a translator without much grounding in Indian culture, cor- 
rected the text with the help of the vocabulary of philosophy. This is 
why the concept “order,” “religious group” is sometimes rendered by 
the term dtateiBy “philosophical school” (Kd 2.1, 2.17). 


4 The Indo-Greeks 


In the time of Asoka (ca. 250 BC) the Parthians seized the Iranian 
plateau, thus cutting off the channels of communication between the 
Greeks of the East and those of the Mediterranean. The anabasis of 
Antiochus III (212-205 Bc) was the last attempt to recover the eastern 
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Figures 85-86 Indo-Greek 
coins. The Greeks of Bactria 
retained the techniques of 
minting coins and the 
representations of Hellenistic 
Greece, as can be seen from 
the figure of Heracles on the 
coins of Euthydemus I. The 
Indian conquest is apparent 
from a symbol, the head of an 
elephant on the coins of 
Demetnius I (ca. 200 BC). 
From the time of Agathocles 
(ca. 190 BC) onwards, the 
Greeks in India minted 
bilingual coins, square, and 


based on the Indian system of 


weights and measures. 


Demetrius I, obverse 
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satrapies, but this was halted by the resistance of the Bactrian Greeks 
and was not followed by subsequent action. 

After the death of Asoka, the kingdom of the Maurya was weakened 
and the Bactrian Greeks were able to embark upon the conquest of 
India. But the lack of historical sources forces us to rely only on coins 
to draw up a list of these Greek kings of the East. The most famous of 
them was Menander (ca. 150 BC), who was converted to Buddhism, if 
we are to believe the Indian sources of many centuries later. Plutarch 
(Moralia 821d) quotes a description of the funeral of Menander, which 
was a replica of that of the Buddha. It involved a contest among cities, 
a sharing of the ashes, and the building of a monument (pvypeiov) in 
each city. The word pvyueiov is in all probability a translation of the 
Indian word stipa. For a different translation of stiipa, see the text of 
Clement of Alexandria (Text [6]). 

Some years later, Heliodorus, son of Dion, ambassador of the Indo- 
Greek king Antialcidas to the king of Ujyain (the "OCynvn of the Greek 
geographers), ordered a column to be set up in honor of Vishnu and a 
Middle Indian inscription to be carved on it. Here we have evidence for 
the cultural assimilation of the Greeks who had been established for 
many generations in India. 


5 Greek loanwords in the Indian languages 


In spite of at least two centuries of Greek rule in north-west India, the 
number of Greek borrowings in Indian languages is very small. 

In the mountain regions, where Pakistan borders on Afghanistan, 
the inscriptions in Middle Indian of the local minor rulers contain 
some words borrowed from the Greek political vocabulary: stratega 
(oteatnydc), meriakha (weQudidexns), anakaya (Gvayxatos, an honori- 
fic title originally denoting some kinship with the princes). These 
words, which testify to the political and cultural influence of the Greek 
conquerors, later disappear and are unknown in Sanskrit. 

The Iranians of Bactria used the Greek alphabet in writing their lan- 
guage, Bactrian (see v.8), a language which was subsequently adopted 
by the Kusana (Kushans), conquerors of north-west India, for their 
official inscriptions (Staviskij 1986, 231-40). The marginal note (dv 
IaaprSov) inscribed on one of these inscriptions shows that Greek 
survived, at least as an administrative language, in the time of Kanishka 
(first-second century aD). This conclusion is supported by the use of 
the Macedonian names for the months in the same period, for example: 
Togmaiov “in the month of Gorpiaios.” 
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In Sanskrit Greek borrowings are rare. There are some words from 
the technical or commercial vocabulary such as khalina (yoadwos “bit”), 
paristoma (negiotewpa “cover”), kastira (xacoitegog “tin”), mela 
“ink” (uédav “black’”), etc. (cf. Burrow 1965, 387). 

Here we find another instance ofa general trend in the Indian world: 
foreign influences are assimilated and become part of the Indian tradi- 
tion, so that with the passage of a few centuries no memory of the con- 
querors survives either in memorrs or in texts. 


Selected texts 
[1] Strabo, Geography 2.1.9 Jones 


"ExéugOnoav peév yag eis ta: Tadippo8ea, 6 nev Meyaobevycs 1EQd¢ Lavdeoxottov, 
6 6& Anivayos 200s ’Auitooyadnv tov éxeivou viov, xata moEcoPeiav’ UxouvyLata 


d€ Tis arobnuLas HatTEALTOV TOLAUTG. 


They were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palimbothra (Megasthenes to 
Sandrocottus, Deimachus to Amitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, as 
memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left behind such wnitings as these. 
(Trans. H. L. Jones) 


Amutra-ghata is the one who “slays his enemies”; he is known in India as Bindusara, 


Candragupta’s SOll. 


[2] Strabo, Geography 15.2.9 Jones 


Tlaga pév tov Ivdov of Tagonapoddar . . . eit” "Agaywtoi mQdc votov, eit’ 
epetfic mods votov Tedowonvoi. . . Tovtwv & éx pégouc tHV maga TOV Ivdov 
Exovoi twa. Ivdoi, nodtegov Svta Meqodv: & ageideto pév 6 ’AAEavbQ0c TMV 
Aguav@v xai xatorxiac idiac ouveotioato, g5wxe 5€ Léhevxoc 6 Nixdtwo 


Lavdeoxdttw, ovvOéEvos énryauiav xat &vtAaBov eAegavtas NEVTAXOGIOUG. 


Along the Indus are the Paropamisadae . . . then, towards the south, the 
Arachoti: then next, towards the south the Gedroseni . . . and of these places, 
in part, some that lie along the Indus are held by Indians, although they for- 
merly belonged to the Persians. Alexander took these away from the Arians 
and established settlements of his own, but Seleucus Nicator gave them to 
Sandrocottus, upon terms of intermarriage and of receiving in exchange five 


hundred elephants. (Trans. H. L. Jones) 


[3] Greek Edicts of Asoka Kd 1. SEG XX, 100-1 


Atxa. étdv mAnon[Gévt]wv Baowreds | Muodcoons evoéBerav gdeEev toic 
av|Peazxoic, xai And tovTOV evoePeotEeQgous | Tos avVOQWNOUS éxoinoev xal 
Tavta. | evOnvel xata maoav yiv, xai anéyetar | Paoireds tOv Eupdywv xa ot 
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Aouroi 5€ | GvOQwsoL xa Soot Ongevtat 7H adets Paoiéws MEravvtOL ONEEVOVTEC 
xa | et TLvEs GXOATELS NMEMAVVTAL THs AxEa | Olas xaTa SUVALLV, HAL EVI]XOOL TATOL 
| xot UNTOL xa THV MEEOPUTEQWV TAEG | TA MEOTEQOV, xa TOD AOLTOD Adtov | xai 
GUELVOV KATA MAVTA, TATA | mOLODVTES SucEOVOL. 


Ten years [of reign, or since the consecration] having been completed, King 
Piodasses [Piyadassi] made known [the doctrine of] Piety to men; and from 
this moment he has made men more pious, and everything thrives throughout 
the whole world. And the king abstains from [killing] living beings, and other 
men and those who [are] huntsmen and fishermen of the king have desisted 
from hunting. And if some [were] intemperant, they have ceased from their 
intemperance as was in their power; and obedient to their father and mother 
and to the elders, in opposition to the past; also in the future, by so acting on 
every occasion, they will live better and more happily. (Trans. G. Pugliese 
Carratelli) 


[4] Greek Edzcts of Asoka Kd 2, 16-18 Benveniste 1964 


Kat dcot éxet Gixovv Peapevan 7 COGpEvat xal GAOL Ties Ol WEQi THY EvOEBELAV 
dtatoiPovtes, tovc Exet olxodvtas Edel TA TOU PaoLAEwWS OUUMEQOVTE VoEiV. .. 


And the inhabitants who were living there, brahmans, sramans and other dev- 
otees of Piety, these inhabitants had to think of the king’s interest . . . (Trans. 
G. Pugliese Carratelli) 


Harmatta’s translation (1994, 406) directly from the Greek text: 


as many bréhmanas and sramanas are living there, they have to recognize 


what is useful to the King. . . 


The Indian text translated (RE x111) by Bloch 1950: 


The inhabitants, brahmans, shamans or those of the other “religious groups,” 


stewards (laymen), who practice obedience to their superiors . . . (Trans. G. 
Cox from Modern Greek) 


[5] Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.71.6 PG 8, 780 


This text is the only one which actually mentions the Buddha by name. It provides infor- 
mation which must have been obtained from Alexandria, the main port for commercial 


transactions with India. 


Fiot 5& tov “Ivéav oi toics Bowtta wevOduevor magayyéhuaaivy Sv Sv taeeBoMW 
OELVOTHTOS Wc BEOv TETLLNXAOL. 
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There are also among the Indians those who follow the teachings of Boutta, 
whom from excessive devotion they worship as a god. (Trans. G. Cox from 


Modern Greek) 


[6] Clement of Alexandna, Stromateis 3.60.3 PG 8, 1164 


The source of Clement of Alexandra is Alexander Polyhistor (historian of the first century 
BC). 


(Oi Lepvoi) thy dAnGeav doxotor. . . xai o€Povoi tiva mugapida, b@ fv dotéa 
TOG BEod vouiTovot dmoxEto8aL. 


(The Semni) [samana, 1.e., “anchonites” and /or Buddhists] practice the truth 
[dharma] . . . and worship a kind of pyramid [stiipa], beneath which they 
believe that the bones of some god have been buried. (Trans. G. Cox from 
Modern Greek) 
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17. Greek and Arabic: Early contacts 


D. GOUTAS 


Greeks came into historically significant contact with Arabic speaking 
peoples, as with most other native peoples of the Near East, with the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great. Before that, what knowledge the 
Greeks had of the Arabs, as exhibited in the extant classical texts, must 
have been acquired for the most part second hand. Herodotus has 
numerous reports about the Arabs, both military (3.8-9; see Text [1]) 
and ethnographic (3.107-12, 7.69), which would appear to derive from 
soldiers and merchants. Of a similar nature is the information in 
Xenophon (Cyropaedia 1.1.41, 2.1.5, 4.2.31, 8.6.7; Anabasis 1.5.1ff.). 
After Alexander the Great, however, the contacts became actual and 
continuous, and lasted for a millennium before achieving a qualitatively 
different stage with the advent of Islam. 

Archaeological excavations have unearthed a Greek settlement on 
the island of Faylaka in Kuwait, dating already from the time of 
Alexander, which has been identified as the town of Icarus mentioned 
by Arnan (Anabasis 7.20). The first recorded military confrontation 
between the Diadochi and the Arabs occurs in 312 BC with the unsuc- 
cessful attack of Demetrius Poliorcetes against the Arab Nabataeans of 
Petra just south of the Dead Sea (Diodorus Siculus 19.94-8). As an 
independent state, the Nabataeans continued their uneasy symbiosis 
with Alexander’s successors (and, after 63 BC, with the Romans) and in 
the process became Hellenized like most of the other native peoples of 
the Near East. In ap 106 their kingdom was annexed as the Roman 
province of Arabia, and in 212 they were granted Roman citizenship. 
This event brought a significant number of sedentary Arabs within 
the folds of the empire and generated, in addition to the cultural 
differentiation that already existed, a political division between them 
and the independent nomads of northern and central Arabia. Sub- 
sequent Roman and particularly early Byzantine administrations 
exploited this fact using the Roman Arabs as military buffer against, 
and means of political control over the nomads. This cultural and polit- 
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ical division among the Arabs throughout the Imperial and early 
Byzantine period also had its consequences for the linguistic develop- 
ment of Arabic and its contacts with Greek. 

Despite these very extensive contacts between speakers of Greek 
and Arabic for over a thousand years, the paradoxical fact is that the two 
languages show very few traces of them - or rather, to be precise, the 
forms of the two languages extant in recoverable documents for the mil- 
lennium in question show very few traces of such contacts. There are 
numerous reasons for this. In the first place, in an area where mutual 
influence was presumably most profound, that of spoken forms of the 
languages, no documentation has survived for either the Greek or the 
Arabic spoken in places where such interpenetration could be 
expected, as e.g.,in Petra and Palmyra in the first three centuries AD, or 
among the soldiers on the eastern limes of the Byzantine empire in the 
fourth through the sixth centuries. Thus colloquial syntax and every- 
day vocabulary and expressions in civilian or military life, where one 
would expect the greatest contact, have left no traces. 

Secondly, with regard to written documentation in Greek, a distinc- 
tion has to be made between scholarly, Atticizing Greek, and one of the 
varieties of Koine written in Arabia. In the former case, it is almost 
certain that native Arabic speakers who became Hellenized and wrote 
in high Greek would show no traces of their maternal language in their 
writings. This is the case in the writings of the Neoplatonic philoso- 
phers Iamblichus of Syria, Porphyry of Tyre, and Marinos of Neapolis 
in Palestine, all native Semites; a fellow Neoplatonist, Dorus the Arab 
(Adgos 6 &x6 tis AgaPiac) apparently from Nabataean Bostra, has no 
surviving writings, but it is improbable that they would have been any 
different. As for the Greek Koine of the Roman province of Arabia, we 
have no extant texts: neither a translation from Arabic, nor an original 
composition. In other words, we do not have anything comparable to 
the translation of the Septuagint or the composition of the New 
Testament, both by authors whose linguistic background was Aramaic, 
which enables us to gauge the influence of Aramaic on Greek. 

Finally, and most importantly, we do not have any written documen- 
tation in Arabic: for the duration of the entire millennium from 
Alexander to Muhammad, there is no extant Arabic literature; the 
Qur’an is, essentially, the first Arabic book, and it is written in the lan- 
guage of central and southern Higaz in the Arabian peninsula 

(Mecca and its environs) which, unlike the northern part, never came 
under Roman domination. Pre-Islamic poetry, transmitted orally and 
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eventually recorded only after the first Islamic century, is of restricted 
usefulness for our purposes even if the authenticity of its linguistic 
forms is accepted: its stylized conventions and high language exclude 
the more colloquial and provincial elements which might betray 
foreign influence in syntax and style, 1.e., in anything other than vocab- 
ulary. Apart from these documents for pre-Islamic Arabic, the only 
other sources at our disposal are inscriptions and graffiti in various 
forms of what has been called “Early North Arabic” by W. Caskell 
(Friihnordarabisch): Thamidic, Lihyanite, Safaitic, and Hasaitic. 
These inscriptions, the product of nomadic tribes in north Arabia, are 
mostly commemorative, funerary, or apotropaic; they are important for 
allowing the reconstruction of the grammar of these vaneties of early 
classical Arabic and provide a wealth of information about Arabic 
proper names, but beyond that their usefulness is very limited. As for 
translations of the New Testament into Arabic, the very first that we 
know of was made in Islamic times, not before Islam as it was previously 
thought. Briefly put, we do not have much evidence for pre-Islamic 
Arabic, and the little that we do have does not come from those Arabs 
that had the most extensive contacts with Greeks. 

The documents at our disposal are accordingly totally inadequate 
for a study of the history of contacts between the two languages until 
the rise of Islam. We are thus left with the comparison of the vocabular- 
ies of their extant forms, something which, because of the disparities of 
the levels of the two languages that are being compared, as just 
described, can be expected a priori not only to yield few results but 
more importantly not to be representative of the extensive contacts 
between Greek and Arabic speakers throughout the millennium. And 
in fact these expectations are borne out. With regard to demonstrable 
Greek borrowings from Arabic, there is extremely little that is specific. 
Studies of Semitic loanwords in Ancient Greek indicate that such 
words derive for the most part from words of common Semitic stock, 
and that they passed into Greek from one of the Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages of the Syro-Palestinian littoral, i.e., Phoenician, Ugaritic, 
Aramaic, Hebrew, with which the Greeks were most in contact before 
Alexander (see v.1). A good example is provided by two of the words 
most commonly associated with Arabia, xdundos/Arab. gamal (first 
attested in Aeschylus, Suppliants 285), and wieea/Arab. murr (first 
attested in Sappho, fr. 163 Bergk), which manifestly passed into Greek 
not from Arabic but from one of these languages, most probably 
Phoenician (as Herodotus [3.111] on occasion tells us about similar 
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such words, &0 Powixwv wabovtes .. . xakeouev “the Phoenicians 
have taught us to call. . .”). 

In addition to items relating to trade, it is reasonable to expect 
such borrowings in botanical nomenclature, and in particular in 
Dioscorides’ Materia medica. Even here, however, there is little con- 
crete evidence. With regard to actual plant names, the vast majority of 
borrowings would be ancient, not from the time of Dioscorides 
himself, especially if his debt to previous lexicographers like Pamphilus 
is taken into account. However, although extended research has been 
conducted on the foreign vocabulary of Dioscorides, nothing has been 
undertaken with regard to Arabic. One instance of a possible borrow- 
ing would be the description by Dioscorides of one variety of Arabian 
cinnamon, xaooia, as T WeAaiwa xai EumoQMueEos, Tayeia, yiCie (v.l. 
yiteg) xakovupévy (1.13. Wellmann), where the foreign word is in all 
probability a transcniption of Arabic gazir “ample,” “nch,” rendered by 
Dioscorides (and his informant) as moyeta. The transcription appar- 
ently became a technical term for this variety of the plant, and it appears 
later in somewhat varied form in Galen and Oribasius (see references 
in the app. crit. of Wellmann). It is not unlikely that future research may 
well produce more results along these lines. It must be pointed out, 
however, that nomenclature of this sort belongs to a highly specialized 
scientific field and cannot be taken as representative of broader linguis- 
tic and cultural contacts. 

The same observation applies to Greek loanwords in pre-Islamic 
Arabic, i.e., in the Qur’an, in the earliest poetry, and in whatever prose 
from the first two Islamic centuries can be confidently assumed to 
reflect pre-Islamic usage. One major characteristic of such borrowings 
is that they are not, as far as can be determined, directly from Greek but 
through the intermediacy of Aramaic or Persian. In other words, just 
hike Arabic loanwords in Greek, they are not the direct result of the 
contact between Greek and Arabic speakers, but the result of the 
Hellenization of the Near East after Alexander and the eventual per- 
meation of such culturally significant terms into the Arabic represented 
by our earliest sources. For example, dirham in Arabic is a singular 
back formation from darahim in Pahlavi (Middle Persian; see v.8), 
taken over into Arabic as plural, from the Greek 5Qaxp% (i.e., dirham, 
sing. Arab. < darahim, pl. Arab. < darahim, sing. Pahlavi < d9axpm); 
similarly Arab. star, in the meaning of “four,” comes from otatig over 

Syriac estéra; and even Arabic ingil for evayyéhov “gospel” is transmit- 
ted through Ethiopic wangel. In other words, in the areas of trade and 
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religion, as these examples indicate, Greek loanwords in the Arabic of 
those Arabs who had not been in direct contact with the Greeks come 
through the intermediacy of peoples who had. 

Arabic studies is far from having reached a level where a full scale ety- 
mological lexicon of earliest Arabic can be undertaken. Preliminary 
studies exist only for the Qur’an and Ibn Ishaq’s (died ap 768) biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, where the yield is relatively meager. Of all the foreign 
words in the Qur’an, those which with relative certainty can be traced to 
a Greek origin come to about only seventeen, a very small number in a 
text of about 340 pages (in Fliigel’s edition). Since these borrowings are 
almost without exception early, 1.e., they had become part of the Arabic 
language of the Higaz long before Muhammad insofar as they are mostly 
attested also in pre-Islamic poetry, it is worth listing them here. Other 
than dirham and ingil mentioned above, there are, zblis < did4Bodoc 
“devil,” burtig < nieyoc “tower,” zawg < Cet'yos “couple, pair,” sima’ < 
onuetov - ofa “sign,” fulk < epodxov “towed small boat,” gertas < 
xaos “papyrus, sheet,” gqurays (gars) < xagyagias “shark,” miglad 
< uheic “key,” galam < xdiapos “reed,” gamis < xauiovov “shirt,” kib < 
xovma < xduBy “cup, bowl,” yagit < vaxiw8os “hyacinth,” yagin < eixwv 
“icon.” Among these, only the nautical term fulk and possibly the relig- 
ious one zblis may be considered as having come directly from the 
Greek; the rest entered Arabic through the mediation of other languages, 
primarily Aramaic and Middle Persian. Conversely, Greek itself acted as 
the intermediary for the transmission of a few Latin words into Arabic: 
balad < nodawov < palatium “palace,” sirat < otedta < strata “street,” 
gqustas < Eéotns < sextarius “a measure of capacity,” gasr < udoTeOV < 
castrum “castle,” gintar < xevtnvaeuov < centenartum “a hundred 
(Roman) pounds weight.” Similar, proportionately, is the presence of 
Greek words in the Prophet’s biography: in a text covering 1,000 pages, 
only twenty nine words are of Greek origin. It is again obvious from the 
nature of the Greek loanwords just listed from the Qur’an that this bor- 
rowed vocabulary is broadly cultural and not specific, reflecting the 
dominance of Greco-Roman institutions and activities in the Near East 
after Alexander and cannot be attributed to close Greek—Arabian linguis- 
tic contacts. 

The lack of documentation, however, does not mean that there were 
no contacts between Greek and Arabic in the millennium after 
Alexander. Recent literature has been investigating with increasing 
rigor the linguistic situation in the multilingual societies in the Roman 
empire and studying its implications for language contact. In the case 
of Arabic and Greek, it may be possible, despite the lack of documen- 
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tation, to identify a divergent development among Arabic speaking 
peoples before the rise of Islam. On the one hand there is the Arabic of 
the sedentary “Roman” Arabs in the fringes of the Fertile Crescent, 
fully in contact with Greek since Hellenistic times, who were eventually 
Christianized and acted as buffers on behalf of the Byzantines against 
the nomadic Arab tribes; their language before the rise of Islam 
remains, apart from the Early North Arabic inscriptions of their distant 
nomadic cousins, completely undocumented; the Nabataeans used 
Aramaic for administrative purposes and their extant inscriptions are 
in Aramaic. On the other hand, there is the Arabic of the Arab tribes of 
the interior of the Arabian peninsula, both sedentary and nomadic, 
who were never vassals of Rome or Byzantium; their language before 
the rise of Islam is documented in the Qur’an, early poetry, and what- 
ever early prose can be assumed not to have been influenced by the new 
norms introduced after Islam. The language of the latter, because of the 
enormous influence of the Qur’an, became the standard “classical” 

Arabic (similar to the idealization of Attic Greek). However, from 

numerous private and commercial Arabic documents surviving in 

papyni from the first two centuries after Islam, we are also aware of the 

existence of a “lower,” more colloquial form of Arabic, the various 

forms of which have been labeled as Christian or Middle Arabic. It is 

now clear that this diglossia already existed at the very beginning of the 

Islamic era and is not simply or only an outcome of the rapid expansion 

of Arabic among non-Arabic speakers and of the consequent dilution 

of the classical language. What has yet to be investigated 1s the extent to 

which this diglossia is to be attributed, among other factors, to the 

unequal levels of contact with Greek of the two different groups of 
speakers of Arabic. 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 3.8. Godley 


LéBovtar bé "AodBior miotic dvOQMnwv Suota toto padtota. Tovetvtat dé avtac 
Teonw torpde: tHV PovrAOWEVMV Ta MLOTA MoLeEGBaL GAOS AVE auPoteoEwv 
QUO ey Ugow EotEWs AiOw dEEi TO Low TOV YELOM@vV MAEG TOs SaxtUAOUE TOUS 
Keydhous émitap ver TOV MOLEvpEVWV TAS Miotic, xai Enetta AaBWV Ex TOV ILATLOU 
EXATEQOU xooxvda GAreiqet tH aivati év gow xEeywtevous ALBous Enta, ToUTO dE 
Nolewv éminahéer TOV te Atovucov xai thv Oveavinv. Emitedeoavtos 6€ tOUTOU 
Ttatta 6 tac miotic MOLNOGLEVvOS TOLoL PidOLOL MaQEYYUG TOV Eeivov 7H xal TOV 
dotdv, Av Meds Gotov Motentat, of S& Miron xai avVTOL Tag MioTIC SLXOLEvOL 


deBeobar. Avovucov 5& Gedv povvov xai tiv Ovegaviny iyetvtat elvan xal TOV 
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Figure 87 Arabic inscription 
from Delos 
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TOLY™V Tv xovoenv xeigecBal Pact xata MEQ AUTOV TOV ALOVUGOV xExco8aL: 
xeioovtar 6€ MEQLTOOYAAG, DMOEVEdVtTES TOUS xQOTa@OUG. "OvouaTtovar 5é tov 
tev Atovucov "OgotaaAt, tv 6 Oveavinv AAUdt. 


There are no men who respect pledges more than the Arabians. This is the 
manner of their giving them: a man stands between the two parties that would 
give security, and cuts with a sharp stone the palms of the hands of the parties, 
by the thumb; then he takes a piece of wood from the cloak of each and smears 
with the blood seven stones that le between them, calling the while on 
Dionysus and the Heavenly Aphrodite; and when he has fully done this, he 
that gives the security commends to his friends the stranger (or his country- 
man if the party be such), and his friends hold themselves bound to honor the 
pledge. They deem none other to be gods save Dionysus and the Heavenly 

Aphrodite; and they say that the cropping of their hair is like 


J h [3 ) l attiny ANT | 441) | the cropping of the hair of Dionysus, cutting it round the 


head and shaving the temples. They call Dionysus Orotalt; 


a RI 4 T mf im ‘ and Aphrodite Alilat. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


Figure 88 Circular altar 
found on Delos. On the upper 
part there is an inscription in 
Minaean and on the lower 
part a free translation of that 
inscription in Greek. The 
inscnption is a dedication to 
the god of the Minaeans, 
Wadd, written in the late 
second century BC, and attests 
to the presence of Minaeans 


on Delos. 


[2] E 820. Flat base of white marble, found on the north summit of Mount 
Cynthus at Delos. (Fig. 87). Bruneau 1970 


GhlbmbnGh!Dhrm[t]n 
nsbSinDh 1m 


Ghalib, son of Ghali[b] (?) the Ramatite, 
Erected [this memorial] to Sin of Alam [Hadramaut deities] 


[3] A 1294. Circular altar, found in August 1909 to the west of the agora of 
Theophrastus on Delos (Fig. 88). Bruneau 1970 


*Oddo0v 
Beov 
Mwvatiwv. 
"0466w. 


Translation of the Minaean text 


??H.Hane’ (?) and Zaydil, of Kh-dh-b (Khidab?) 
Erected the altar of Wadd and the Minaean gods in Delos 


Translation of the Greek text 
[altar] of Odd (?), god of the Minaeans. To Wadd. 
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For a general survey of the evidence presented by ancient Greek literature 
the old article “Arabia” by D. H. Miiller is still serviceable, in RE 2, 344-59 
(Stuttgart: Metzler, 1896), to be supplemented by the standard reference 
book by A. Grohmann, Arabien, in Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 111. 
A, 3rd ed. (Munich: Beck, 1963). 

For a history of the Arabs in the Near East from Hellenistic times to the 
nse of Islam see G. W. Bowersock, Roman Arabia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1983), and the series by Irfan Shahid, Rome and 
the Arabs (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), Byzantium and the Arabs 
in the Fourth Century (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the Fifth Century (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989), 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century (Washington: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1995). Shahid’s volumes contain exhaustive analyses and discussions 
of the relatively meager information that we have on Byzantine Arab political 
and cultural relations before the rise of Islam. 

For Semitic loanwords in Greek see E. Masson, Recherches sur les plus 
anciens emprunts sémitiques en grec (Paris: Klincksieck, 1967), with refer- 
ences to all previous literature (see also her contnbution in this volume). Of 
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the numerous articles on the foreign words in Dioscondes, though none 
deals with Arabic, the following are the most relevant: M.-H. Marganne, Les 
références 4 |’Egypte dans la Matiére médicale de Discoride, in Serta 
Leodtensia Secunda, 309-22 (Liége: Université de Liége, 1992), and J. 
Stannard, Byzantine Botanical Lexicography, in Epzsteme (Rivista Critica di 
Storia delle Scienze Mediche e Biologiche) 5, 168-87 (Milano 1971). 

On pre-Islamic, Early North Arabic and its vocabulary see W. W. Miiller, 
Das Friihnordarabische, idem, Das Altarabische der Inschriften aus vorisla- 
mischer Zeit, and A. Schall, Geschichte des arabischen Wortschatzes, Lehn- 
und Fremdworter im Klassischen Arabisch, all in Grundriss der Arabischen 
Philologie, vol. 1, ed. W. Fischer, 17-36, 142-53, with full bibliography 
(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1982). 

The two major etymological studies of early Arabic are, A. Jeffery, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an in Gaekwad’s Onental Series 79 (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1938), and A. I. Hebbo, Die Fremdworter in der arabis- 
chen Prophetenbiographie des Ibn Hischam, gest. 218/834 (Frankfurt and 
New York: Lang 1984). 

For the linguistic situation in Hellenistic and Roman Arabia and adjoin- 
ing Arabophone areas see the surveys by R. Schmitt, Die Ostgrenze von 
Armenien tiber Mesopotamien, Synen bis Arabien, in Die Sprachen 1m 
Romischen Reach der Kaiserzert, ed G. Neumann and J. Untermann, 187-214 
(a very important volume overall) in the series Beihefte der Bonner 
Jahrbiicher 40 (Koln and Bonn: Rheinland Verlag, 1980) and his 
Sprachverhiltnisse in den dstlichen Provinzen in Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der Rémischen Welt 11, 29 (2), ed. W. Haase, 554-86, here 576-8 (Berlin and 
New York: De Gruyter, 1983). The whole question of language contacts in 
Hellenistic and Roman times was studied in detail by V. Bubemik, Hellenastac 
and Roman Greece as a Soctolingutstic Area, in the series Current Issues in 
Linguistic Theory 57 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia: Benjamins, 1989), here 
264-76, Hellenistic Koine in contact with Phoenician, Aramaic and Arabic 
(see also his contributions in this volume). In this context, speaking foreign 
languages and multilingualism as social phenomena in antiquity are dis- 
cussed by J. Werner, Zur Fremdsprachen Problematik in der griechisch- 
romischen Antike, in Zum Umgang mit fremden Sprachen in der 
griechish-romischen Antike, ed. C. W. Miiller, K. Sier and J. Werner, 1-20, 
Palingenesia 36 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1992). As can be seen, the literature on 
the subject of multilingualism in antiquity is very recent, and it bodes well 
for the future when we can confidently expect significant contributions. 


PART VI 


TRANSLATION PRACTICES IN 
ANTIQUITY 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


BASED ON THE TRANSLATION BY GEOFFREY COX 


Contact between foreign languages forms an important part of the 
history of civilization. The linguistic problems that such contacts 
raised were solved in archaic and classical Greece through the use of 
oral translation. Herodotus (1.86, 3.38) tells us, for example, of the 
existence of interpreters (Equyveic). The Persian Wars, the campaign of 
the Ten Thousand, the campaigns of Alexander increased the need for 
such oral translation (see Rochette 1996; Coulet 1996, 210-14). 

However, the great change came in the third century Bc with the 
development of written translation. Chapter v1.1 gives a picture of how 
this most important channel of cultural contact developed in the mil- 
lennium between the third century Bc and the eighth century aD, 
during which the most significant change was from the classical ideal of 
free literary translation - Cicero sees the translator as a kind of orator 
(ut orator) - to the notion of the “faithful translator” (fedus enterpres) of 
Late Antiquity. The historical catalyst for this gradual change was the 
association of translation with the Bible and, later, with texts of 
Christian theology. 

Chapter v1.2 gives an account of the ancient translation that had the 
most important consequences, that of the Bible by the Septuagint, to 
meet the needs of the Greek speaking Jews of Egypt. Chapter v1.5 
examines the questions that are raised by the bilingualism of the 
Phoenicians in the context of the Hellenistic world. 

Chapters v1.3 and v1.4 focus on the encounter between Greek and 
Latin through translation, a practice that was now an institutionalized 
feature of the Roman administration - there was an official, for 
example, with the title ab epistulis Graecis - and produced a host of 
bilingual texts, public and private, that served the needs of the admin- 
istration and of bilingual populations (typical examples being Naples 
in Italy or Philippi in Macedonia). Exigencies of translation are seen 
chiefly in the sphere of vocabulary. Greek vocabulary was partially 
Latinized through loans, which were either direct (xoAAjyiov) or 
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indirect (calques: satisfacere/ixavonow®), in conformity with Roman 
realities. The effects of this adaptation have survived into Modern 
Greek. 

The last two chapters examine translations between Greek and two 
languages that in comparison with Latin are “lesser,” Lycian and 
Syriac. Evidence of Lycian—Greek contact through translation we find 
in a relatively small corpus of inscriptions, which show the mutual 
influences of the two languages. It is interesting, however, to compare 
the interactions between Lycian and Greek with those between Latin 
and Greek: in the Greek of Lycia, borrowings from the Lycian language 
are rare, the reason being that Lycian, unlike Latin, was not a “domi- 
nant” language, while Greek, particularly in Hellenistic times, was. 

Encounter - through translation - of Greek with Syriac takes place 
chiefly in the Christian centuries (fifth/seventh centuries aD, eighth/ 
ninth centuries AD) and 1s connected with the translation of works of 
biblical and patristic literature into Synac. Indeed, some such Greek 
writers (Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Evagrius) are preserved only in a 
Syriac translation. Non-Christian writers (Galen, Isocrates, Plutarch, 
Lucian) were also translated into Synac, but on a inuch smaller scale. 
Translation from Syriac into Greek was, of course, less extensive and is 
associated with the names of Bardaisan (third century aD) and Isaac the 
Syrian (eighth century aD). The Arab conquest interrupted for a time 
translations between the two languages, but there followed a period of 
revitalization linked with the interest of the Abbasids of Baghdad in the 
translation of the classics, a task undertaken by Syrian men of letters - 
heirs to an important tradition of translation - with Syriac functioning 
as an intermediary language. The great name in this “renaissance” of 
translation was that of Hunain ibn Ishaq, who revived the classical ideal 
of a free rendering as opposed to the word-for-word translation that 
under the pressure of the Christological controversies had come to 
dominate Syriac practice from the sixth century ap and had elevated to 
an inviolable principle the literal, precise rendering of theological 
terms. 


1 Translation in antiquity 


S. BROCK 


Translation was a familiar feature in all the civilizations of the ancient 
Near East and, although one does not usually associate translation with 
any important aspect of classical Greece, a considerable amount of 
translation into and out of Greek must have taken place during that 
period. Prior to the Hellenistic times, however, this will have largely 
been confined to the spheres of diplomacy and commerce, without 
having any direct impact on the literary tradition. It is only from about 
the third century Bc onwards that clear evidence for translation of 
oriental literary and religious texts into Greek is to be found. These 
translations might be made from Prakrit (a religious edict of Asoka pre- 
served on stone; see v.16 and Benveniste 1964), Egyptian (e.g., the Tale 
of Tefnut, and various legal and religious texts), Aramaic (e.g., the story 
of Ahikar, preserved in part in the Lzfe of Aesop), Punic (Magon’s prac- 
tical work on agronomy, translated by Cassius Dionysius in 88 BC; cf. 
Heurgon 1976), or, best known of all, Hebrew, with the various books 
of the Septuagint (for which see below and v1.2). Claims, ancient or 
modern, of translations into Greek from other languages cannot be sub- 
stantiated; thus Philo of Byblos’ claim, in his Phoenician History, that 
he had translated a work in Phoenician by Sanchuniathon is very ques- 
tionable, and it is highly unlikely that Alexander had the Avesta trans- 
lated (see Bidez and Cumont 1938, vol. 1, 88, vol. 11, 137-8). 

The Hellenistic period of course also witnessed the earliest transla- 
tions - mostly free adaptations - of Greek literature into Latin, begin- 
ning with Livius Andronicus’ translation of the Odyssey (see Text [1] 
and v1.3, v1.4). In the late Republic Cicero undertook a remarkable 
number of translations, both of poetry (in his younger days as educa- 
tional exercises) and of philosophical prose (see Text [2]); of these only 
excerpts survive, often in the form of self quotations in his own works. 
Under the empire translation from Latin into Greek, as well as the 
reverse, becomes much better attested: this occurs in three different 
spheres, official texts such as the Res gestae Divi Augusti (preserved in 
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inscriptions; see Text [11] and v1.4), bilingual texts of Vergil and other 
Latin authors, with word-for-word translations for pedagogical use (see 
Texts [8], [9]),and much freer literary renderings such as (presumably) 
were the lost translations by Polybius (first century AD), of the Aeneid, 
and by Zenobius (second century aD) of various works by Sallust. 

It is above all from the fourth century aD onwards that translation 
becomes a major factor in literary production, with interest focused on 
philosophical and, above all, religious texts. The fourth century itself 
witnessed a great deal of translation activity (Bardy 1948); in many cases 
the translators were well-known authors in their own mghts, such as 
Manus Victorinus (see Text [4]), Ambrose, and particularly Jerome 
and Rufinus. Of especial interest among the Greek translations of Latin 
authors are the excerpts from a literary translation of Vergil’s fourth 
Eclogue (see Text [10]), quoted in Constantine’s Oratio ad sanctorum 
coetum (Fisher 1982, 177-82), whose style of translation stands in 
marked contrast to the bilingual school texts of the Aenezd (Gaebel 
1969-70). In many of the translations of Classical Greek and Latin 
authors made by Christians it will often be found that specifically 
Christian phraseology has been introduced (see also v11.B. 4): this 1s 
particularly noticeable in the Greek translation of the fourth Eclogue, 
but can also be found here and there in Chalcidius’ Latin translation of 
the Timaeus (see Text [2]). 

Even before the time of Constantine Greek biblical texts had begun 
to be translated into Coptic and Symniac (see v.13, V1.7), as well as into 
Latin; from the fourth century onwards an enormous number of (above 
all) patristic texts were translated into Syriac (see Text [5]) and Coptic, 
and into other oriental languages - Armenian, Georgian, and Ethiopic 
(all beginning in the fifth century), and in due course, Arabic (eighth 
century onwards; see v.17). Translations from these onental languages 
into Greek are, of course, much rarer, but especially in the case of Synac 
some important examples are to be found (see v1.7). 

Translations from Latin into Greek, though never so common as the 
reverse, continued right into the Byzantine period and covered both 
religious and secular literature; notable examples of the former include 
works by Cyprian, John Cassian, Augustine, and Gregory the Great 
(Dekkers 1953), and of the latter, Justinian’s Law Code (Holwerda 
1962) and (much later) Maximos Planoudes’ translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Heroides (Schmitt 1968; Irmscher 1974). 

Translation at any period can be surrounded by a certain mystique, 
and alleged translations were a recognizable form of literary 
falsification in antiquity (Speyer 1968-9). Translation could also play 
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a part in religious controversy: texts could be interpolated in malam 
partem, Or, alternatively, phraseology considered heretical or otherwise 
unsuitable could be excised or modified. 


Styles of translation 


In practice, translations can take on many different forms, ranging from 
very free renderings (which may sometimes be better described as re- 
creations) to mirror versions which aim to reflect as many details of the 
original as possible. The spectrum from free to literal is in fact a contin- 
uum, and examples of every type of translation within this spectrum 
can be found in antiquity. The actual practice of any individual transla- 
tor will depend on a number of interrelated factors, among which the 
following are the most important: the type of text he is translating (lit- 
erary/non-literary etc.), and the prestige of the text and/or the source 
language; his basic aim (whether it is to bring the text to the reader, or 
the reader to the text); his attitude to his own role (does he see it as 
interpretative, or is it to be self-effacing and deferential to the source 
text). Some of the consequences of these various options are noted by 
way of conclusion at the end of the summary outline of historical devel- 
opments in translation practice that follows. 

In the course of the Hellenistic period it seems that a sharp distinc- 
tion in practice had developed between literary and non-literary trans- 
lation, the former being represented by the free end of the spectrum, 
and the latter by the more literal (Brock 1979). The distinction was well 
brought out in the Late Republic by Cicero. Cicero, who was of course 
himself an accomplished translator (Poncelet 1957; Puelma 1980), 
reflects his own practice in a couple of important passages: 


nec converti ut interpes, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum formis 
tamquam figuris, verbis ad nostram consuetudinem aptis, in quibus non 
verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere, sed genus omne verborum vimque 
servavl. non enim ea me annumerare lectori putavi oportere, sed tamquam 
appendere. (De optimo genere oratorum 14 Hubbell) 


And I did not translate them as an interpreter, but as an orator, keeping the 
same ideas and the forms, or as one might say, the “figures” of thought, but in 
language which conforms to our usage. And in so doing, I did not hold it nec- 
essary to render word for word, but I preserved the general style and force of 
the language. For I did not think I ought to count them out to the reader like 
coins, but to pay them by weight, as it were. 


and 
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nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut interpretes indiserti solent, 
cum sit verbum, quod idem declaret magis usitatum. (De finibus 3.15 Rackham) 


Though all the same it need not be a hard and fast rule that every word shall 
be represented by its exact counterpart, when there is a more familiar word 
conveying the same meaning. That is the way of a clumsy translator. (Trans. 


H. Rackham) 


Elsewhere he observes that he and others like him enjoy non verba sed 
vim Graecorum poetarum (Academica 1.10, “not the words, but the 
meaning of the Greek poets”’). 

Cicero’s scorn for the znterpretes indisertz, the hack translators of 
documents, is also reflected by Horace when he gives the advice nec 
verbo verbum curabts reddere fidus interpres (Ars poetica 133, “do not 
seek to render word for word as a slavish translator”). 

This dichotomy can readily be observed in actual practice: the ear- 
liest Latin translations of Greek literature, such as Livius Andronicus’ 
version of the Odyssey (extant only in fragments; Biichner 1979), and the 
various versions of Aratus’ Phaenomena (see Text [3]), ranging from 
Cicero to Germanicus, and then to Avienus in the mid-fourth century 
AD, are all remarkably free. The very different approach of the znterpres, 
on the other hand, is well exemplified by such documents as the Greek 
version of the Res gestae Divi Augustz (see Text [11]), or by the bilingual 
texts of Vergil, Cicero, and other Latin writers produced for pedagogi- 
cal purposes (see Texts [8], [9]). The scorn that can be drawn by the 
adoption of the inappropriate model can be seen from a scholiast’s note 


to Persius (1.4 Jahn 1843, 248): 


quia Labeo transtulit Iliadem et Odysseam verbum ex verbo ridicule satis, 
quot verba potius quam sensum secutus sit. 


For Labeo translated the J/zad and the Odyssey in a rather ridiculous way, word 
for word, as if the words were more important than the meaning. (Trans. W. J. 
Lillie from Modern Greek) 


It is not until some 400 years after Cicero’s time that one encounters a 
whole discourse on the topic of translation, in the form of a letter by 
Jerome to Pammachius (Epistle 57; Bartelink 1980; cf. Text [5]). Here 
it is no surprise that this passionate admirer of Cicero should have 
expressly stated that, in his own translations from Greek into Latin, he 
adhered to Cicero’s practice of rendering sensum de sensu. Jerome was 
by no means alone in this, for most translations of his time, whether or 
not of Christian texts, continued to be free and paraphrastic. The 
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passage in Jerome’s letter (57.6), however, provides a qualification, 
absque scripturis sacris “apart from the sacred scriptures,” and it was 
this qualification which, in due course, was to give rise to a new ideal 
for literary translation. In the eyes of Jerome (and no doubt his contem- 
poraries), owing to their sacred character, the Sacred Scriptures 
require different treatment — in effect, verbum e verbo, the style hitherto 
associated with the despised interpres. 

The advent of biblical translation on the scene, first in the third 
century BC, was in due course to lead to a total reversal of the classical 
ideal of literary translation, and by the end of Late Antiquity literal 
translation, verbum e verbo, had become the norm for almost all trans- 
lation, into whatever language, and this was to remain the case in the 
medieval West until the Renaissance, when, for a whole variety of 
reasons, translations took on an entirely different character, closer both 
to classical and to modern ideals. 

By Jerome’s day the phenomenon of biblical translation had been 
around for over six centuries. Since there was no real precedent in 
antiquity for the translation of an extensive oriental religious document 
into Greek, the earliest translators of the Septuagint (the term origi- 
nally referred just to the Pentateuch; see v1.2) had no model to follow; 
as a result their rendering was somewhat inconsistent, in one place 
adopting a dynamic translation, but in another employing a formal ren- 
dering of the very same phrase (Brock 1972). By the time of the turn of 
the Christian era two very different attitudes to biblical translation had 
emerged within Judaism: the first sought to bring the Greek closer into 
line with the Hebrew (see 1v.10, 1V.11), while the second accorded 
authonitative status to the Septuagint in its own right, thus obviating 
any need for “correction.” This second attitude can already be dis- 
cerned in the late second century Bc in Aristeas’ Letter to Philocrates, 
and is especially characteristic of Philo, who went so far as to speak of 
the Septuagint as a “sister” (rather than a daughter) to the Hebrew 
(Life of Moses 40). Witness to the first attitude is to be found in frag- 
ments of a revised translation of the x11 Prophets from the Judaean 
Desert, dating from the first century Bc. The discovery of these frag- 
ments led to the realization that traces of the same process of revision 
were to be located within the extant manuscript tradition of several 
books of the Septuagint, and that Aquila’s Ekdosis (of the early second 
century AD) was not so much a new translation as the culmination of 
this process, carrying techniques of literal translation to an extreme 


(Brock 1992). 
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Although the Christian Church adopted the second (essentially 
Diaspora) Jewish attitude to the Septuagint, at the same time it took over 
the first attitude as far as most subsequent biblical translations were con- 
cerned. Thus, in the early Church, the general development of biblical 
translation from Greek into other languages follows the pattern set by 
the Septuagint: the earliest translations in any language tend to be com- 
paratively free and rather inconsistent, but subsequent revision(s) 
brought them into closer line with the Greek. This pattern is most 
clearly exemplified in the case of the Syriac Gospel versions, for which 
five stages, each more literal than its predecessor, are known (see V1.7 ). 

Such was the prestige of the Bible in Late Antiquity that in due 
course Jerome’s prescription of verbum e verbo for biblical translation 
became the norm for almost all translation, whether religious or secular. 
The beginnings of this move away from free to more literal translation 
are nicely reflected in Boethius’ preface to his Second Commentary on 
Porphyry’s Evsagoge (Brandt 1906, 135); there he points out that in 
certain kinds of texts one is looking for information and knowledge of 
the subject matter (rerum cognitio), rather than for elegance of style 
(luculentae orationis lepos), and so, in order to express the truth in an 
uncorrupted form (zncorrupta veritas), a more word-for-word type of 
translation is required (see Text [4]). It is remarkable that Boethius’ 
almost exact contemporary, the Synac author Philoxenus of Mabbug 
(died 523), was making much the same point in connection with Synac 
translations of the Gospels (see v1.7). This new ideal of translation can 
be seen put into practice in its most dramatic form in the seventh 
century, in the extremely literal and atomistic (but often highly sophis- 
ticated) translations from Greek evidenced over a wide area - whether 
the target language be Latin (Riedinger 1979; cf. ‘Text [7]), Armenian 
(Terian 1982), or Syriac (see v1.7). Horace’s epithet fidus has now 
totally lost its derogatory overtones, and instead become a term of 
praise (Schwarz 1944). 

This atomistic approach and the move away from signifié to sagnift- 
ant (signifier to signified; on these terms see 1.2) is not something 
confined to translation practice in Late Antiquity, but is a feature that is 
to be observed in other fields as well; thus it has been pointed out that 
“in Late Antiquity what seems to have happened is that the referential 
function of language/art lost some of its preeminence; signifier asserts 
itself at the expense of signified” (Roberts 1989, 72). Likewise, what the 
same writer says later on (ibid., 117) with reference to literary technique 
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equally applies to translation practice especially in the seventh century: 
“the ‘segmentation’, or fragmentation, of the literary text in Late 
Antiquity is pursued down to the smallest compositional unit.” 

In the course of the millennium from ca. 300 BC to ca. AD 700 styles 
of translation thus altered radically. Cicero’s old ideal of the translator 
of literary texts working ué orator (later writers used the term expositor) 
had been replaced, and the practice of the despised fidus interpres 
eventually became the dominant norm. The effects of these two funda- 
mentally different approaches on the method of translation adopted 
can be seen in the table. 


Expositor/Orator Interpres 
¢ reader oriented ¢ text oriented 
e deferential to the original 
° unit of translation is sentence, ¢ unit of translation is phrase, word, or 


paragraph, or even larger block even 
bound morpheme 

* sensus de sensu; vis e verbum e verbo 

¢ attention to style of orginal * no attention paid to style of original 

* nonsense translations unacceptable nonsense translations acceptable 
where original is unintelligible 


¢ emphasis on signifié e emphasis on signifiant 
e dynamic renderings preferred ¢ formal renderings preferred 
¢ grammatical categories reproduced 
¢ calques rare ¢ many lexical, syntactic and semantic 
calques 


° stereotyping (one for one equivalents 
for select words) 
* exact representation of Greek 


particles 
¢ Greek word order preserved if 
possible 
in Christian texts 
¢ Biblical quotations adapted to ¢ Greek form of quotation translated 
the form familiar in receptor 
language 


Needless to say, under each category the individual translator has a 
wide range of possibilities, and especially in the case of the interpres, 
there is considerable scope for variation between different literal trans- 
lations, thus making a typological classification of different translation 
styles possible. 
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Selected texts 
A. GREEK TO LATIN 
[1] Homer, Odyssey 8.138-9 Allen 


OD YAO EYW YE TL PHL XAXWTEOOV GAO Barkdoorns 
GVOOa YE OVYXEVAL, EL HAL UGAG xAOTEOOG Ein. 


namque nullum peius macerat humanum 
quamde mare saevom: vires cul sunt magnae 
topper <et hunc> confringent importunae undae. 
(LIVIUS ANDRONICUS [third century BC ], fr. 20; cf. Biichner 1979, 47) 


For to my mind there is naught worse than the sea to confound a man, be he 
never so strong. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Plato, Tzmaeus 29d-e Burnet 


Atyouev 67 Ov Hvtiva aitiav yeveow xal tO MGV TObE O GUVLOTOSG OVVEOTHOEV. 
&yabOs tv, GyaO@ S& obdeic mEQi OddSEVOs ODSENOTE éyyiyvetaL POdVOC: TOUTOU 


8’ Extoc Ov Tavita Sti uaALoTA EBOVANON yeveobat TaAQGATM OLA EavTO. 


A. quaeramus igitur causam, quae impulerit eum, qui haec machinatus sit, 
ut originem rerum et molitionem novam quaereret. Probitate videlicet praes- 
tabat, probus autem invidet nemini; itaque omnia sui similia generavit 


(CICERO, fr. 9g Giomini 1975) 


B. dicendum igitur, cur rerum conditor fabricatorque geniturae omne hoc 
instituendum putaverit, optimus erat, ab optimo porro invidia longe relegata 
est. Itaque consequenter cuncta sui similia, prout culusque natura capax bea- 
titudinis esse poterat, effici voluit. (CHALCIDIUS [ca. 400 BC] Waszink 1962, 
22) 


Let us now state the Cause wherefore He that constructed it constructed 
Becoming and the All. He was good, and in him that is good no envy ariseth 
ever concerning anything; and being devoid of envy He desired that all should 
be, so far as possible, like unto Himself. (Trans. R. G. Bury) 


[3] Aratus, Phaenomena 147-8 Maass 


xoatt dé ot Aidupon, uecon 6’ bro Kaoxtivos éotiv: 


nooo 6’ Oma téQoLoL Aéwv to XAAG Maeivet. 


A. et natos Geminos invises sub caput Arcti, 
subiectus mediae est Cancer, pedibusque tenetur 
magnus Leo tremulam quatiens e corpore flammam. 
(cICERO, De natura deorum 2.110, fr. 21 Buescu 194!) 
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B. qua media est Helice, subjectuin respice Cancrum; 
at capiti suberunt Gemini. qua posterior pes 
horrentisque iubas et fulvum cerne Leonem. 


(GERMANICUS [AD14/19]., ll. 147-9 Le Boeuftle 1975) 


C. ipsius autem 

subiectos capiti Geminos tibi cernere fas est, 

Spartanam, Geminos, subolem prolemque Tonantis 

egregiam et proprio post reddita numina caelo. . . 

Aluo Helices Cancer subvolvitur, astraque Cancro 379 
Iuno novercales ut semper proderet iras, 

praestitit . .. 

qua postrema pedum rutilant vestigia in Arcto, 391 
maxima flammigeri mundus trahit ora Leonis. 


(AVIENUS [fourth century], |. 368 ff. Soubiran 1981) 
(Below the head of Ursa) you can distinguish Gemini and beneath its belly 


Cancer, while from its feet hangs great Leo, emitting a tremulous ray from its 


body. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[4] Porphyry, Ezsagoge (opening sentences) Busse 


"Ovtocs &vayxaiov, Xovoadete, xa cig tHv TOV aed "AQuotOTEAEL XATHYOOLMOV 
ddacxahiav tod yv@vau ti yévoc xai ti Sta@oea ti te eldoc xai ti Wdtov xa ti 
oupBEeBnxOc, Eig TE TV TOV OQLOUGV AarodooW xal Grwe Els TA WEQL SLALQEGEWS 
xO amodei—ews YONOIUNS OvOTS Tic TOUTWV BEWOELAS, OUVTOLOV OL TAQAdOOLV 
TMOLOVLEVOS MELOGGOUAL Sua Poaxewv Momeo Ev eloaywyiis TOONW TA AEG TOIC 
mocoPuteooic émeAGetv, tov wev Pabvtéowv amexdouevos Cytnuatwv, tav 8’ 
ANKOVOTEOWV OULLLETOWS OTOYaCOLLEVOG. 


A. Cum sit necessarium, Menanti, sive ad Aristotelis Categorias sive ad 
definitionis disciplinam, nosse quid genus sit quidve species, quid differentia, 
quid proprium, quid accidens, omnino enim ad ea quae sunt divisionis vel 
quae probationis, quorum utilitatis est magnae cognitio, breviter tibi explicare 
temptabo. Quae apud antiquos quidem alte et magnifice quaestionum genera 
proposita sunt, ego simplici sermone cum quadam coniectura in res alias ista 
explicabo. (MARIUS VICTORINUS [fourth century], Brandt 1906, 16 = 
Aristoteles Latinus 1 [6-7], 63 Minio-Paluelo) 


B. Cum sit necessarium, Chrisaorie, et ad eam quae est apud Aristotelem 
praedicamentorum doctrinam nosse quid genus sit et quid differentia quidque 
species et quid proprium et quid accidens, et ad definitionum adsignationem, 
et omnino ad ea quae in divisione vel demonstratione sunt utili hac istarum 
rerum speculatione, compendiosam tibi traditionem faciens temptabo breviter 
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velut introductionis modo ea quae ab antiquis dicta sunt aggredi, altioribus 
quidem quaestionibus abstinens, simpliciores vero mediocriter coniectans, 
(BOETHIUS [died ca. 524]. Aristoteles Latinus 1 [6-7], 5 Minio-Paluelo) 


C. Itis very necessary, Chysaorie, with respect to the teaching of that book 
on the Categories by Aristotle, that we should know what is genus, and what 
is difference, and what is species, and what is property, and what is accident. 
For the teaching on these subjects 1s also very useful for the differentiation of 
definitions, and again for teaching about divisions and demonstrations. 
Therefore, in making for you the tradition of these things succinctly, I will try 
in brief and by way of introduction to tell of these things which the ancients 
have transmitted to us, while keeping away from deep inquiry concerning 
them. (Anonymous sixth-century Syriac translation [Brock 1988]) 


The English translation is kept as literal as possible for the purposes of comparison with 
the Greek and the Latin. 


The seventh-century translation by Athanasius of Balad is a mirror version of the Greek. 


[5] Athanasius, Lzfe of Antony 60 Bartelink 1994 


60.1 xai yao mote NGALV, xaOHpLEVOS Ev TH SoEL xa GvapPAe pas, eidev Ev TO Géor 
&vayOuEvoV TLVa, NOAAYV TE TOV ANAVIMVTWV yLVOMEVNVY THV YaeGaV. Eta 
Bavpacwv xal UaxaeiCwv TOV TOLOUTOV YOOOV, NUXETO LAGETV, TL AV ElN TOTO. 
60.2 xai edvOvdc HAGev adtH Qwvy, tavtyy eivat tod "Apodv tiv puxny, tod év ti 
Nitoia povayod. Hv 5& ovtOs Ews yHows Goxnti\>¢ Siapetvac. 


A. 60.1 Et aliquando iterum, sedens in montem, respiciens in eremum, vidit 
unum [et] assumi, et multum gaudium fieri occurrentibus ei, et mirationem. 
et dum beatitudinem huiusmodi hominis miraretur, Antonius orabat scire 
quid est hoc, aut quis sit qui assumebatur. 2 Et continuo venit uli vox dicens: 
«haec est anima Amun monaci», qui sedebat in montem qui dicitur Nitnas. 
hic autem Amun a iuventute sua usque ad senectutem permansit studio 


deifico. (Anonymous [late fourth century] Bartelink 1974, 118) 


B. 60.1 Alio rursus in tempore cum sederet in monte, et oculos subito teten- 
disset in coelum, vidit nescio quam animam, laetantibus in eius occursum 
angelis, ad coelum pergere. Cuius spectaculi novitate stupefactus, beatum 
dixit sanctorum chorum, oravitque ut sibi rei praesentis agnitio panderetur. 2 
Et statim vox ad eum facta est inquiens istam esse Ammonis monachi animam, 
qui Nitriae morabatur. Erat autem Ammon vir grandaevus, qui perseveranter 
a pueritia usque ad senectutem in sanctitate vixerat. (EVAGRIUS [fourth 
century] PG 26.929 = PL 73.153. [This more literary translation received 
Jerome’s praise, Epistle 57.6]) 


C. (60.1) For also once again as he was on the mountain he lifted his eyes 
to heaven and saw suddenly someone being raised up. When astonishment 
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fell upon him he was magnifying and calling blessed the person who had been 
held worthy of this, and he asked of the Lord that he might know who this 
person was, whose measure had attained to such greatness. (2) And suddenly 
a voice was heard from heaven, that “This is the soul of the blessed Amun,” 
who was residing in the region (of) Nitria. Now this man was valiant and a 
warrior, a solitary from his youth and up to his old age, whose end was much 
greater than his beginning. (Syriac translation [fifth century], Draguet 1980) 


[6] Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.1 Thackeray 


‘Txavac pév tbrohkapBavw xai did tic meQl THV AexaLoAoyiav ovyyoagiis, 
xoatiote avdedv "Exapeddite, toic EvtevEOLEVOts AUTH MEMOUXEVAL PAvEQoV 
HEQL TOU YEVOUG UV tTHV Llovdatuwv, StL xal MAAGLOTATOV EOTL XAL THV TOWTHV 
UNOOTAOW EOXEV LOLA, XAL MHC THV YWOaV Hv viv ExoWEV xaTwMxNOEV’ <Tv> 
TEVIAXLOYLALWV ETOV GOLBUOV LOTOQLAV MEQLEXYOVOGV Ex TOV mA’ TLV LeQd@v 


BiBAwv did tis “EAAnvixiis Pwvijs ovveyoapapny. 


Sufficienter ut arbitror et per libros antiquitatum, opulentissime virorum 
Epaphrodite, legentibus eos aperui de nostro genere Judaeorum, quia et 
vetustissimum est et primam conscientiam propriam habuit nec non et que- 
madmodum regionem, quam nunc habuimus, habitavit. Quinque milia enim 
annorum numerum historiam continentem ex nostris sacris libris Graeco 
sermone conscripsi. (Sixth-century Latin translation by circle of Cassiodorus, 
Boysen 1898, 1) 


I suppose that by my books of the Antiquity of the Jews, most excellent 
Epaphroditus, I have made it evident to those who peruse them, that our 
Jewish nation is of very great antiquity, and had a distinct subsistence of its 
own originally; as also, I have therein declared how we came to inhabit this 
country wherein we now live. Those Antiquities contain the history of five 
thousand years, and are taken out of our sacred books, but are translated by 
me into the Greek tongue. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[7] Acts of VIth council (Constantine IV to Georgios, Archbishop of 
Constantinople) Riedinger 1990, 10-11 


Ei xai uegipvais otoatimtixaic te xai TMOMTLAAIS AavEVOOTWS TN METEOR OVVEXETAL 
Yahtvn, GAM obv &ravta tis PLdoxeiotou HUOV moAttelas TO NEGyWata Sevteoa 
THS XQLOTLAVLXWTATHS NU@V miotews twHsuEvoL, Ty xal Ev MOAguoIs HrEOLAXOV 
NOV te xai Prroygiotwv éxoteatevpaTHV HEXTHLEOA, Avayxatov ExQivapev TH 
TAQOVOT NUDV MOOS THV HUETEOAV NATOLXTW GYLWOUVHV EvoEPET HUdV yonoacbar 
daxoa, dv’ hc moTeEéMOVTES QUTNV XAL TOUS UO TOV GYLWTATOV AUTIS BQdvVOV 
tuyxavovtas SowwtAtOUS UNTEOMOKTUS Te xal EmLOXOMOUS xATA TAVTHV THY 
Seopviaxtov Tuav xai Bactkida mOAW. . . 
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Quamquam sollicitudinibus tam militaribus quamque civilibus uidesinenter 
nostra serenitas coartatur, attamen omnes Chnisto amabilis nostrae rei pub- 
licae causas in secundis ob Christianam nostram fidem ponentes, quam et in 
bellicis propugnatricem tam nostri quamque Christo dilectorum nostrorum 
exercituum habemus, necessariuin iudicavimus presenti nostra pia sacra ad 
vestram paternam beatitudinem uti, per quam adhortantes eam SANCIMUS 
congregare vestram paternam beatitudinem omnes, qui ad eius sanctissimae 
sedem pertinent sanctissimos metropolitas et episcopos, in hanc a deo con- 
servendam nostram regiam urbem .. . (Latin translation made in Rome 
between 682-701) 


Despite the fact that Our Serenity is constantly beset by both military and civil 
concerns, we have relegated all matters of Our Christ-loving state to a secon- 
dary position because of Our Christian faith, which we have ever had as an ally 
in war both of Ourself and of Our Christ-loving forces, and have deemed it 
necessary to send this present, pious sacra to Your Paternal Holiness, by 
which we urge You to assemble in Our God-protected Queen of Cities all the 
most blessed metropolitans and bishops who belong to Your most holy 
throne. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


B. LATIN INTO GREEK 


[8] Cicero, In Catilinam 1.7.17 ff. 
School text (fourth /fifth century AD) Cavenaile 1958, no. 21 


.. . Catilina KatiAwwa. 

sic agit OUTW MOATTEL 
et quodam modo XAL TLVL TOOT] 
tacita OLW TWO 
loquitur Aa[ret] 

nullum iam ovdev Aotno[v] 
aliquot TLVL OTE 

annis EVLAUTOLG 
facinus deacua 
exstitit aveqavy 

nisi per te eLun Ota oo[v] 


[9] Vergil, Aenerd 3.458-61 
School text (fourth/fifth century AD) Cavenaile 1958, no. 6 


[illa t]ib[i] Italiae ex[et]vn oot ty ItaALac 
[po]pulos tous Synwous 


[ve]ntura vella 

[et quo q]uemque 
[modo] 

[fugias] que 
[fera]sque 
|,ab]orem 
expediet 
cursusque secundos 
cla[b]it 

venerata 

haec sunt 

quae liceat te 
nostra voce 


moneri 
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XAL TOUG EAEVOOLEVOUG TOAELOUG 
HOLL OMOLOVOONIOTE 
TOOT 

HOLL PEVELAG 

XAL OLOLAG 

TOV XAUATOV 
EVAUTWON 

xa SQoWOUS EOL[OUG] 
SWOEL 
MOQOGXUVHVELOA 
TAVTG EOTLV 

a e€eo[T]t o€ 

TH NMETEOR Qwvy 
vItopvyno8jvalt] 


Note the change of word order in the Latin of lines 460 and 461 for cursusque dabit vener- 


ata secundos, and quae nostra liceat te voce. 


[10] Vergil, Eclogues 4.4-7 


ultima Cumaei venit iam carmuinis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
Iam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


"Hive Kupatov wavtetpatos cic téhosg Ougn, 
Kupaiav aivttouevos &1)ha51) tHv LiPvAAav [. . .] 
avbic do’ aimvwv teodc oTiyos GOVUTAL Htv" 
Huet TaQGEVOs avAlc, AyouO’ éoaTtov Paotrta. 
(Literary translation quoted in Constantine, 
Oratio ad sanctorum coetum) 


Now is come the last age of the song of Cumae; the great line of the centuries 
begins anew. Now the Virgin returns, the reign of Saturn returns; now a new 
generation descends from heaven on high. (Trans. H. R. Fairclough) 


[11] Res gestae Divi Augusti 10.1-2 Gagé 1977. It is disputed whether the 
Greek translation was made in Rome or in the East (see Wigtil 1982). 


10.1 nomen meum senatus consulto inclusum est in saliare carmen, et sacro- 
sanctus in perpetum ut essem et quoad viverem tribunicia potestas mihi esset, 
perlegem sanctum est. 2 Pontifex maximus ne fierem in viviconlegae meilocum, 
populo id sacerdotium deferente mihi quod pater meus habuerat, recusavi. 
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10.1 tO 6voud POV OUVXATTOU SOyLaTL EvTEQLEAHHPON Els Tovs Cahiwv tuvouc. 
nai iva, tegdc wt Sud Biov te tiv Syuaoxixtyv éxwr EEovGiav, vouwi ExvEwOn. 2 
"Aoxleowovvny, fv O MATHO WOU EOXTXEL, TOD SHUOV LOL XATAMEQOVTOS Eis TOV TOD 
C@vtos tonov od moocEdeEGuHV. 


By decree of the senate my name was included in the Salian hymn, and it was 
enacted by law that my person should be sacred in perpetuity and that so long 
as I lived I should hold the tribunician power. I declined to be made Pontifex 
Maximus in succession to a colleague still living, when the people tendered 


me that priesthood which my father had held. (Trans. W. Shipley) 


2g The translation (Targum) of the 
Septuagint 


G. DRETTAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


_, . Rabbi Simeon ben Gamliel says that [biblical] books may be written only in 
Greek 


_. Rabbi fehuda said: If our scholars permitted Greek, too, they did so only for 
the book of the Toran, because of what happened with King Ptolemy ... 
Moreover, Rabbi Fohanan said: The reason invoked by Rabbi Simon ben 
Gamliel is the following: Scripture states: God creates beauty for fapheth and 
he dwells in the tents of Shem. (Babylonian Talmud, Megilla 8b-gb) 


The existence of the Septuagint text is absolutely crucial for the under- 
standing of the diachronic evolution of Greek. It is, indeed, the most 
considerable corpus of post-Classical Greek, put together over a 
number of centuries, from the Ptolemaic period to the dawn of the 
Roman conquest. Because of its extent and duration, the corpus of the 
Bible can serve as a reference point for the evaluation of papyri 
(Tcherikover 1957-64) or of the epigraphic data, which are much more 
fragmentary (see Fig. 89). 

Because of its nature as a religious text, the study of the Septuagint 
corpus is related both to philology and linguistics, and also to textual 
studies. We note, not without some surprise, that it is the latter disci- 
pline which has, in a very palpable way, caused progress to be made in 
the study of the corpus of Greek biblical texts for several decades now. 

From the time when the form and content of the biblical corpus first 
became the focus of scholarly research, the two disciplines have inter- 
acted, each deriving criteria and reference points from the other. For a 
long time, the philological approach predominated. It should be noted, 
in this regard, that the methodology of scholars in relation to the lan- 
guage of the Bible has been dominated by the habit of examining the 
varieties of post-Classical Greek almost exclusively from the point of 
view of Classical Greek itself. 

The textological approach, since it attempts to define the conditions 
of the production of the corpus of the Bible in its totality, has led 
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researchers to a reconsideration of a number of linguistic questions on 
the basis of the textual characteristics of the corpus and of the social 
context in which it was elaborated. Thus, the famous views concerning 
morpho-syntactic and lexical “Semitisms” (see v.10, IV.11) had to be 
revised in the light of reflections applied to various “Jewish languages.” 
Besides, Biblical Greek has ceased to represent a kind of “end of 
history” for the prestigious varieties of Greek which preceded it and 
has regained the autonomy of a legitimate diasystem, which, therefore, 
has its own structural properties and well-defined borders within time 
and space. Once we start regarding notable features as other than devi- 
ances, we are in a position to discover the originality of the system. This 
approach, however, necessarily involves reference to the sociolinguistic 
foundations of the corpus. 


The first translation (Targum) 


An ancient apologetic text, the famous Letter of Aristeas, presents the 
legend of seventy-two wise men who, in a very short time, were to com- 
plete an inspired translation, the purpose of which was to transmit the 
text of the Yorah (the first five books of the Hebrew scriptures) to all 
those who spoke Greek. 

The purpose of this legend was to legitimize the use of the Greek 
text, attributing to it the character of an authorized translation — as ren- 
dered by the Aramaic term targum. Like the Aramaic language, vernac- 
ular Greek was thus given an enhanced status. 

The Septuagint is the first representative of a long series of biblical 
translations which were produced by Greek speaking communities of 
Jews over the course of the centuries. We could mention, by way of 
illustration, the translations of Symmachus, Akylas (Aquila), and 
Theodotion, associated with the spread of Christianity, some medieval 
fragments (see IV.10) and, finally, the Pentateuch of Constantinople, 
which was printed in 1547. Nor should we overlook the manuscript 
known as Graecus Venetus (probably from the fourteenth century AD), 
which was published at the end of the nineteenth century by 
Gerbhardt. This last text, written in Greek letters, may have originated 
within a Jewish milieu, according to the view of Professor Moshe Taube 
(Hebrew University of Jerusalem). The question of rupture with the 
text of the Septuagint is one that must be asked of all later translations. 

Among the various translations (targumin) (mainly Aramaic - by 
Jonathan, Ongelos, in all probability the same person as Akylas, aid 
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Neophyti), the Septuagint is distinguished for its great accuracy, often 
employing literal translation and avoiding paraphrase (see v1.1). We 
shall examine these features in greater detail, but first it is necessary to 
recall the position of the Greek corpus in relation to the source-text, in 
Hebrew and Aramaic (parts of Daniel and Ezra). The text used mainly 
by comparative research is the so-called Masoretic text, which is the 
basis for all the major editions. The Masoretes, who worked in Babylon 
and in Galilee from the sixth to the tenth centuries aD, worked on the 
precise written rendition of the vowels and accents in the text of the 
Bible. The Masoretic text came to be accepted by Jewish communities 
worldwide. It is the basis of the reading traditions of today (e.g., 
Ashkenazi, Yemeni), as well as of critical editions of the Buble. It has 
long been known, however, that the Greek text reflects a pre-Masoretic 
Hebrew text. This view has been reinforced by the discoveries at 
Qumran (the Dead Sea scrolls). 

Finally, the texts which are only found in Greek, such as Maccabees, 
and which are not included in the Hebrew canon, are important in 
helping us define the position of Greek in relation to tradition 
(masorah in Hebrew). This concept, central to Judaism, was shaped in 
theory by the Talmud (texts which form the theological basis for 
Rabbinic Judaism), in conjunction with the issue of the relation 
between written and oral language (Hadas-Lebel 1986). 

Tradition, however, also has to do with the totality of religious prac- 
tices (worship, law, teaching) which perform a range of social functions 


Figure 89 Deuteronomy 
fragments on papyrus. 


Second century BC 
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in the language of a Jewish community and at the same time define 
norms which are purely linguistic (phonetic/phonological, syntactical 
patterns, vocabulary, etc.). This aspect, characteristic of what some call 
“Jewish culture,” makes the Septuagint translation as important for the 
history of Hebrew itself as it is for that of Greek (Murtonen 1986; 
Cohen 1984). That said, we must not lose sight of the fact that these lan- 
guages are known to us only in their wntten transmissions - through 
systems of notation based on principles which are not always obvious 
~ and that the reconstruction of the oral practices which they represent 
is often no more than hypothetical. 


Functions and forms of translation (Targum) 


All the communities which define themselves in terms of the practice 
of Judaism retain an organic link with the text of the Torah, which con- 
stitutes the basis of their social rules. Male members of the community 
are normally obliged to read the sacred text in public or private from 
the time of their religious majority (at the age of thirteen). 

There is, therefore, within the observance of Judaism, a specific ped- 
agogy which aims at ensuring the reproduction of knowledge asso- 
ciated with the Torah. Whether it was linked to the formation of large 
communities of the diaspora, among which the case of Hellenistic 
Egypt is a notable instance, or with the gradual obsolescence of 
Hebrew, which was replaced by Aramaic in the land of Israel itself 
(Hadas-Lebel 1986), translation was a response to the fundamental 
educational need noted above. Among other things, this pedagogical 
mechanism determined two essential phenomena: 


e The mechanism of direct and indirect borrowing (calques) - con- 
trolled in most cases - contributed to the creation ofa specific termi- 
nology which reflected the Jewish socio-cultural reality. The 
Septuagint translation and later texts offer a wealth of examples of 
this lexical creativity - the principles of which we rediscover in more 
recent Jewish languages (Yiddish, Judezmo, Judeo-Arabic, etc.). 

¢ The translation of a text from Hebrew may be made on the basis of 
the principle of maximal literalness (word for word) at all levels. A 
practice of this type (see also v1.1), which is analogous to the meta- 
linguistic glosses of modern linguists, has been called “calque trans- 
lation” (i.e., word for word) by some authors (Haim Vidal Sephiha, 
for example, as regards Ladino). 
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Apart from the educational needs, there are also the requirements of 
ritual to be met. These were felt particularly in the diaspora, especially 
at times of intense proselytism. 

The question of the position of Greek in the ntual practices of the 
Greek speaking communities has still not been resolved (Harl 1994; de 
Lange 1996, 1999). At a time when the Judeo-Greek population had 
been considerably reduced, the Talmud echoes the particular status 
attributed to Greek. 

Students of the text have discovered the particular importance of the 
ritual usages which imply cantilation, psalmody and, above all, the tra- 
ditional graptophonic relationship between the texts (reading of the 
Torah, recitation of the psalms, etc.). The melodic curve was based on 
cecurrent rhythmic patterns which defined the frequency of certain 
forms of syntactic patterns. Thus, narrative sequences often began with 
a VP (i.e., verbal phrase) which generally denoted an accomplished 
action (e.g., Heb. wa-yahi, Gk. xai éyéveto). The usual word order was 
Verb + Subject + Object. The beginning of the syntactic pattern also 
represents the starting point of a melodic sequence. 

The links between the dominant syntactic order and the rhythmic 
patterns can also be observed in the texts of the Gospels (see Iv .11). 


The notation 


The Septuagint translation also includes a significant number of 
Semitic terms — Hebrew, Aramaic or other — which were transcribed 
rather than translated. This material consists of personal names, place 
names, ethnic names, and other current lexemes. 

Comparing, on the one hand, the Masoretic notation and certain of 
its applications (reading rules of the Sephardic, Romaniot - Greek 
speaking — Jews and those of the Yemen) and, on the other, the forms 
which we can infer from the works of Gignac (1976, 1981) and 
Teodorsson (1977), it is easy to see that the Greek transcription is not 
without a certain precision. 

As regards the vowel system, it reflects differences from the Masoretic 
text: Borady and ToAadd for balsam and gilsad, etc. This differentiation 
may be explained on the basis of the rules of dialectal correspondence. 

The text also provides evidence for the pronunciation of a as [o], as 
also for the various qualities of the “colored shewa.” We also notice the 
very great regularity of the spelling <e.> for the long ¢, particularly in final 


position. The plural ending -ém, stressed, is regularly written as -ew.. 
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When <v> 1s found between vowels, it represents the - by now - 
fricative realization of w as [v], as is shown also by the written variant 
<P>; for example, vavée (va), AeBt, etc. (see Murtonen 1986). 

As regards the consonant system, the notation is remarkable for the 
extent to which it corresponds very coherently to the phonetic pronun- 
ciations - fricative, strong (i.e., geminate) or stop, signed in the 
Masoretic system by the symbol dagesh (a dot within the letter) - in the 
consonants [b g dk p t] in the following syllabic contexts: (1) C(onso- 
nant) V(owel), -VCV-, -VC# (# denotes the word boundary); (2) CC-, 
-VCC-. 

In case (1), the fricative pronunciation of the grapho-phonemes, the 
latter are transcribed <f y 56> for the voiced and <q y 6> for the voice- 
less. There is some doubt as to the realization of the graphemes as 
stops, which are denoted with dagesh in an initial position (case 2), 
when a voiced consonant is involved. 

The strong voiceless consonants, stops, or geminates, are written 
with the graphemes <x x t> (the last two also represent post-velar g and 
emphatic ft respectively). Double letters also represent geminate voiced 
consonants: e.g., PeBéxxav/revakah, odPRpata/sabbath, dpahex/ 
samaleq. 

We note that <y> represents heth [h] as well as the fricative pronun- 
ciation of kaph [y]. Thus we have hevron/yePowv. 

Evidence for a fricative pronunciation of the velar represented by 
<y> is provided by correspondences of the type: Towogea/famorah 


” “measure of capacity.” 


(Gomorrah), and youog/fomer “embrace, 
Apart from this case, which represents a dialectal variation, the voiced 
pharyngeal fricative [{] and the glottal stop [?] are not written in initial 
or final positions. Within a word, hiatus indicates [{] as well as [?]. An 
example is: "EAvoaté = 2éléSa$ (Elisha). The role of hiatus as a consonan- 
tal position is well known from modern dialects of Greek such as 


Cypriot and Pontic, for example: 


e Pontic: /antala'i/ (Standard Modern Greek [antala'ji] avtaddayy 
“exchange”) and /parayo'i/ (Standard Modern Greek [parayo’J!| 
ragaywyr “production”), [psi'ia] (loans from Demotic), /ara'evo 
xanti'leume // xanti'leayume, tfz'ez, tfz'1zo, dio // ‘d1yo/. 

e Cypriot: /stra'on,o'lion, ya'urin, to-tra'uin/. 


It must be noted here that the Romaniot tradition of reading liturg)- 
cal Hebrew and Aramaic renders by hiatus both glottal stop “alefas well 
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as the voiced pharyngeal fricative ‘ain. From the point of view of syl- 
labic structure, hiatus functions as a coda, which seems also to apply in 
the modern Greek dialects to which we have referred. 

The sigma <o> transcribes the voiceless sibilants sem and samekh, 
sin and tsade (i.e., the emphatic s). Examples are: 2wwv/Szon (Zion), 
Sevace/Sinsar (Shinar), etc. 

The practice of the Septuagint, which is presented here in the brief- 
est manner, undoubtedly reflects a dialectal pronunciation of Hebrew 
which often differs from the Masoretic norms. It may also, however, 
reflect a tradition of reading which was characteristic of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt. 

An in-depth phonological investigation of the variety of Greek used 
would show that the translators benefited from the structural similar- 
ities between the two languages at points such as syllable structure and 
the relationship between vocalic length and stress. 


Some morphosyntactic topics 


Evaluation of the differences between the Semitic languages (such as 
Hebrew and Aramaic) and Greek is a task of general typology. From 
this point of view, the text of the Bible as a whole retained its structural 
type. In short, there are no instances of admixture, such as are to be 
found in pidgins or creoles. In order to respond to the requirements of 
the text, the translators sinply exploited the structural similarities that 
existed between Greek and Hebrew. 

The major innovation to be noted from this point of view concerns 
the case system of Greek. From a morphological point of view, case 
marking is realized in a way which is closely bound up with the three 
nominal categories into which noun phrases are classified (masculine/ 
feminine/neuter). We thus have markers which denote basic syntactic 
and/or circumstantial functions. The resulting categories are the fol- 
lowing: 


* masculine, feminine: nominative, accusative, dative, and genitive; 
* neuter: neutral case, dative, genitive. 


This system corresponds to a complex cluster of agreement rules, 
which is applied both to the nominal determiner and to the links 


Joining the verbal phrase, the predicative kernel, with the external noun 
phrases. 
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The language also has a significant number of prepositions which 
are associated with the various cases: év, eic, €x, OVV, TEdS, 100, ava, 
xata, Su, WETA, MAG, Avti, etc. We thus have some twenty markers 
which correspond to the modest repertoire of Hebrew: I- (dative, loca- 
tive, “towards,” “for’), b- (instrumental, locative, “through,” “with”), k- 
(“that,” “as,” “because,” etc.), mzn- (ablative, “from,” “because of,”) fal 

“over,” “upon,” “for”), ?el, fad (direction, limit, “until”), {%m 
(company, “with”). 

The translators were able to play with this relative richness of Greek 
with the aim of achieving greater literalness. Besides, it is often the case 
that the Greek version seems clearer from a semantic point of view and 
more precise than the Hebrew (spatial relationships, localization, refer- 
ence, etc.). As regards the Greek, the linguistic usage in the biblical 
texts demonstrates the importance of the dative. This case, however, 
may be replaced by the common pattern: preposition + noun phrase. 
Example (4 Kingdoms [2 Kings in the Hebrew] 3.13): 


wo 


wa-yomer relisa’ ?el-melekh yisrael mah-li walakh (2) 
lekh ?el-nebiré rabhitkha... 


Kai einev "EAtomé mods Baottéa "looand: Ti guoi xai coi; Sede0 mEdS TOUS 
MOOMHTAS TOU NATEOSG GOV... 


And Elisha was saying to the king Israel (construct in Hebrew = the king of 
Israel), “What have I to do with you? Go to the prophets father- your own” 
(construct = the prophets of your father). 


We observe that the verbal phrase (here the comment core) which is 
introduced by and, a discourse marker, and which in Greek is an accom- 
plished action, einev “said,” is continuous in the Hebrew (wa-yémer, 
imperfective, third person singular). 

The verbal phrases of the two languages exhibit similarities insofar 
as the verb systems denote the aspect of the verb in three ways: pertec- 
tive, imperfective, and participle (Cohen 1984). However, the two 
systems are not identical. In Hebrew, the future is expressed by an 
imperfective type, while in Greek it is the opposite (aorist stem, most 
often sigmatic). 

What the translators respected as much as possible was the prag- 
matic continuity of the linguistic segments in the enunciation of the 
text. The narrative and rhythmic rules seem always to have prevailed 
over the principle of being absolutely literal. Example (1v Kingdoms 2. 
22-23 [11 Kings 2. 23-24]; the points which differ are noted): 
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wa ya%al missdm béyt-el we-hii foleh ba-dderekh 
u-neSarim getanim yase?u min-hafir wa-yzéqallesu-bo 
wa-yomerd 16 Saleh qereah Saleh gereah || wa-yiphen 
aharaw wa-yir?em wa-yeqalelem bbeSem adonay || 


Kai &véBn éxeiOev eic BaOrh: xai dvaBaivovtos avtot Ev tH O6@ xai rordagua 
{ Som > ~ ? ‘ ’ > ~ ‘ cy > ~ > ? 
Uixod BERABOV Ex Tijg MOAEWS KOL KATEMALCOV AUTOD Xa ELMOV AUTM Avapaue, 
2 , \ 2G27 > , > ow es 4 ‘ ’ 
pahaxoé, dvaPauve. Kai eévevoev Oniow avtav xat eldev QUTA XAL KATHOAOATO 


avtois év OVOLATL XUELOV. 


He went up from there to Bethel [the word Bethel means “house of God”]; 
and while he was going up on the way, some small boys came out of the city 
and jeered at him, saying “Go up, you baldhead, go up you baldhead!” And 
he turned (his head) to them and saw them and cursed them in the name of 
“he Lord. 


This short example, a fragment of quite a simple narrative text, allows 
us to summarize some of the fundamental principles to which we have 
referred. On the one hand, the sequential similarity is impressive. On 
the other, the morphological differences between the constituent parts 
are not reduced: 


¢ In the first phrase, in Hebrew the determiner of locality Bethel is 
denoted as a direct object, whereas in Greek it is introduced by a 
preposition (ic “to”). 

¢ The patient and beneficiary objects of the action of the verbs 
xatémaucov and eixov (“jeered” and “said”), is marked in Hebrew by 
the prepositions b- and /-, while in Greek the genitive and dative 
cases are employed. 

¢ The non-repetition of the term baldhead in the Greek may be 
explained either as a difference in the source-text, or as conformity to 
the requirements of rhythm. 

¢ In the second part of the first verse, the Greek participle in the gen- 
itive (absolute participle) is a felicitous rendition of the Hebraic 
formula W therd person singular, masculine + active participle. The 
latter was already a completely predicative form, according to David 
Cohen, and constitutes a rheme, i.e. comment, on the protasis. The 
protasis/apodosis structure, which reunites two closely dependent 
segments, is similar, though not identical to the theme/rheme (or 
topic/comment) contrast, insofar as a topicalization may be realized 
Just as well in a segment of the protasis as in the apodosis. In Hebrew, 
and even more so in Aramaic, the participle, now entirely verbal, has 
changed its morpho-syntactic status and, by the same token, its 
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status in enunciation, since it can now only be in the position of the 
rheme, in its capacity of the nucleus of the verbal phrase. In the 
Greek of the Septuagint, the participle in the genitive (genitive abso- 
lute) depends on another segment and therefore has a different 
enunciation status, since it cannot be anything other than a thematic 
segment. This difference in realization between the Greek and the 
Hebrew allows us to appreciate the non-coincidence of the aspec- 
tual forms in the text, despite the formal similarity of the base verb 
systems in Greek and Hebrew. 


Such examples could be multiplied. They show that, while the 
translators wanted to render the original text as closely as possible, they 
did not resort to absolutely literal solutions. In fact, the sequence in 
which the elements are placed, as well as the pregnancy of the rhythmic 
patterns, most often indicate that they applied an aesthetic of liturgical 
cantillation. It is this aesthetic aspect which underscores the ‘Talmud 
passage we quoted in the exergue. 


3 The parallel use of Greek and Latin in 
the Greco-Roman world 


G. SOURIS AND P. NIGDELIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Rome’s conquest of the Hellenic East resulted in the creation of a 
Greco-Roman world with two dominant languages: Latin in the 
western part of the Roman empire and Greek in the eastern. 

Rome did not seek to impose Latin on all its dominions through a 
systematic policy of linguistic Romanization. It adapted its language 
policy to the specific conditions in each region. In most parts of the 
empire’s western provinces, where Romanization proceeded apace, 
Latin rapidly became the sole medium of written communication. In 
the eastern, Greek speaking provinces, by contrast, Rome encountered 
a hegemonic language which, in the form of Hellenistic Koine (see 
1v.6-8), had become the lingua franca of the entire Mediterranean. It 
was also the linguistic medium of a civilization with a long tradition. 
Furthermore, because the upper classes of Roman society became well 
versed in Greek quite early on, it also had the advantage of being a lan- 
guage that was already familiar to most of the officials whom Rome sent 
to administer the eastern provinces. Thus, even if there had originally 
been a plan to impose Latin on the East, it was soon abandoned in favor 
of the practical solution of using Greek as the second official language 
of administration in that part of the empire. 

In the East, the use of Latin in the administrative sector is found 
mainly in the documents sent by the central government to its provin- 
cial representatives and in the public documents of the local Roman 
colonies. Latin or bilingual (Latin and Greek) inscriptions are also 
found on some milestones (see Text [1]) and inscribed boundary stones 
(Sgot) that marked the territory of cities or towns. By contrast, the 
official Roman documents addressed to the Greek cities or their 
leagues (xowvc) were as a rule written in Greek. This is indicated by a 
few hundred documents of this kind that have survived in inscriptions 
or papyri and come from both the central government (Roman senatus 
consulta and imperial edicts and letters) and the provincial authorities 
(from Roman provincial officials’ edicts and letters). These documents 


Figure 90 Funerary stele 
found near the Letaean Gate 
in Thessaloniki with a Greco- 
Latin bilingual inscnption 
(BCH 99 [1975], 160) 


Tate Tlomtie yatoe xa ov 
MOAAG tic MOTE et 
C. Popilit salve et tu 


quisquis es 


Gaius Popilius, hail - and 


you, whoever you are 
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were either written directly in Greek or, more commonly, translated 
into Greek from Latin (see Text [3]). There are also cases in which the 
Roman authorities sent the text of the document in both languages 
simultaneously. In the mid-first century AD in fact, a special department 
was set up in the imperial secretariat, headed by an official known as the 
ab eprstulis Graects, to write the letters to the Greek cities (Kaimio 1979, 
74-86). 

This practice on the part of the Roman administration, which meant 
that concepts were constantly being transferred from one language 
system to another, unquestionably had an impact on the Greek lan- 
guage (see V.10, v.11). Latin terms and set expressions entered Greek 
and, in particular, terms that already existed in Greek underwent a 
change of meaning. Some of these, in fact, survived in later forms of 
Greek in the sense acquired in this period (Mourgues 1995). But 
regardless of these inevitable influences, Rome’s well-disposed policy 
towards the Greek language meant that it not only survived in the areas 
where it had traditionally predominated, but was further strengthened 
at the expense of other local languages, because it was able to spread, 
together with Greco-Roman culture, into new regions of the East not 
Hellenized in earlier periods. For instance, it was Greek, not Latin, that 
replaced Nabataean (a Semitic language) as the official language of the 
province of Arabia, which was established by Trajan in aD 106 
(Garnsey and Saller 1987, 189). 

In both the Greek- and the Latin-speaking part of the empire, there 
were individuals or population groups who, for various historical, cul- 
tural, or practical reasons, were familiar with both Latin and Greek. 
This was one of the principal features of the unity of Greco-Roman 
culture. 

Knowledge of both languages appeared first among the upper 
classes in Rome because the teaching of Greek was part of a bilingual 
educational system for Roman youth since the third century Bc. The 
conquest of the East gave an impetus to Greek education in Rome, 
because many of the thousands of Greek speaking captives who inun- 
dated the city were employed as paedagogi by Roman families. As a 
result, from the mid-second century BC onwards many members of the 
Roman upper classes were familiar, to varying degrees, with Greek. 
This was a primarily cultural phenomenon (Kaimio 1979, 195-207; 
Rochette 1996; 1997, 61-3). 

Greek, however, did not enter Rome solely as a “higher” language 
that was a main feature of the education of the Roman ruling class. It also 
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became widespread at the bottom of the social ladder, because most of 
the city’s thousands of slaves came from the Greek speaking East. 

On the Italian peninsula outside of Rome, there was also a bilingual 
population at Naples, an old Greek colony; even if she acquired the 
status ofa Roman city (municipium) in 89 BC, she preserved the Greek 
language and a good many of its Greek sociopolitical institutions. Its 
public documents were written and published in Greek until the end of 
the third century ap. However, the private documents, such as dedica- 
tions and epitaphs, show that between the first and the third century aD 
the city had a kind of Greco-Latin bilingualism, the effects of which are 
apparent in the local Greek vocabulary. Greek was not kept alive 
artificially in Naples: her inscriptions contain numerous words and 
phrases found only there, which shows that the residents used the lan- 
guage in a living and creative way (Leiwo 1994). 

In the eastern provinces, familiarity with both languages was not so 
widespread. In contrast to the upper-class Romans’ fluency in Greek, 
the Greeks’ knowledge of Latin was limited and based on different 
premises. Greeks were prompted to learn Latin mainly by practical 
considerations. It was learnt by those who joined the Roman army and 
by those members of the Greek social elite who wished to make a career 
in the Roman administration or to climb the Roman social ladder. Any 
Greeks who wished to become Roman citizens must also have had 
some slight knowledge of Latin, though this does not mean that it was 
a prerequisite for Roman citizenship (Rizakis 1995, 387). 

In contrast to the western provinces of the empire, where the settling 
of migrants from Italy and the founding of Roman cities were the main 
factors in the Romanization of many areas, the Latin speakers who 
settled in the provinces in the Greek East gradually underwent a 
process of linguistic Hellenization. 

The linguistic behavior of two groups of Latin speaking migrants in 
the East is especially interesting. The first, referred to in literary and 
especially inscriptional sources variously as [talikoi, Italoi, Rhomaior, 
was made up of individuals or families who came to the East from the 
second century BC onwards. They settled in mainland Greece, on the 
Aegean islands, and on the coast of Asia Minor and engaged mainly in 
trade and banking. Later on, in the first century BC, and especially after 
the end of the Roman civil wars, when Augustus’ regime stabilized the 
political situation throughout the empire, their settlements became 
more permanent and their numbers increased, as is indicated by the 
fact that they began to set up associations of their own. 
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The sources do not allow us to reconstruct all the aspects of the lin- 
guistic history of the /talzkoz in all the areas in which they settled. The 
available epigraphical evidence makes it clear that they would rapidly 
have begun using Greek alongside Latin (see Text [2]) and that eventu- 
ally almost all became linguistically Hellenized. The Jtalzkoz usually 
opted to use Greek to express themselves in written texts for public 
display. It is not always easy to detect the reasons why they used Latin in 
a small number of inscriptions, or both languages together, with Greek 
first or last. Various factors would have determined the choice made in 
each case, one important consideration being, for instance, the political 
situation at the time when a text was inscribed (Touloumakos 1995). 

As for the other large group, evidence for their linguistic behavior is 
exclusively epigraphical. These migrants were the inhabitants of 
Roman colonies established on the sites of such preexisting Greek cities 
as Corinth, Patrae, Pella, and Philippi in the Balkans, and Alexandria, 
Antioch, Cremna, and Lystra in Asia Minor, to name only a few. The 
first to establish colonies in the East was Julius Caesar, whose example 
Augustus followed, indeed at a faster pace, at the end of the first century 
BC. The settlers were veterans of the Roman army or groups from the 
lower social classes of Rome and other cities on the Italian peninsula. 
In all these colonies, Latin (their official language) gradually gave way to 
Greek from the beginning of the second century aD. 

Here Corinth is typical. Colonists settled there in large numbers, as 
a result of which Latin became widely used: in the first century AD most 
of the inscriptions - the colony’s resolutions and dedications to the 
emperors, to officials, and to Roman deities — were written in Latin. 
The use of Greek was limited chiefly to epitaphs of people of Greek 
origin and to dedications to specific eastern deities. The predominance 
of Latin began to decline perceptibly in the second century, especially 
from Hadrian’s time. During his reign, Greek began to be widely used 
in all sectors of public and private life, with the result that by the third 
century Latin was in the same position as Greek had been in the first 
century (Rizakis 1995, 383). 

In contrast, Latin appears to have held out more tenaciously in the 
colony of Philippi in Macedonia. This may have been due to the rural 
environment of the colony, as well as to the fact that Latin was under 
less pressure from Greek in this area, because segments of the popula- 
tion were not of Greek but of Thracian origin. In reality, Greek began 
to be used as the language of the official documents of the colony only 
in the early third century aD. In time though, Latin was abandoned to 
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such an extent that by the early fourth century we find Latin epitaphs 
at Philippi written in Greek script, which means that Latin was still 
spoken to a certain extent, but was no longer written. 


Selected texts 


[1] Milestone from the Via Egnatia between Philippi and Neapolis (modern 
Kavala). Second half of the second century BC. Found in 1974 in the 
Amygdaleon area of Kavala. 
It is inscribed in Latin and in Greek with the name of Gnaeus Egnatius, 
under whose proconsulate the road which bears his name was built. On the 
rear is the Latin numeral v1, indicating the distance from the city of Philippi. ‘Figure 91 Votive stele to Isis 
SEG XL, 543. set up by Posilla 


Cn(aeus) Egnati(us) G(art) f(ilius) 
proco(n)s(ul) 


Tvatog Eyvatioc Patou 


avOumatoc ‘Pwpaiwv 


Gnaeus Egnatius, son of Gaius, 
proconsul of the Romans 


(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[2] Bilingual (Latin and Greek) dedication from the time 
of Augustus (31 BC-AD 14) from Thessaloniki (Figure 91). 

The inscription refers to the repair of the temple of Isis 
and the construction of the pronaos by Avia Posilla, who 
belonged to a family of Italian settlers in the city. AE 1993, 
1392 (= SEG XLilt, 458). 


Isi 

Posilla Avia A(ult) f(ilia) 
aedem refictun(dam) 

et pronaium faci- 
undum cur(avit) de suo 
Eioudt 

Moouka Avia 

Avadov Buyatne tov 
VaOv EMEOxEVAGEV 

Xal TO MEOVaov EN6- 
NOEV Ex TOU idiou 


OEE. SP it Ue tas 
and built the pronaos at her own expense. EMR SC IR EGAD Ce sh 1p 


(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) RSS NA PS MAN TS 


‘tT .4. 
ca ,- 
- = Of ts, 


To Isis. Avia Posilla, daughter of Aulus, repaired the temple 
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[3] Letter written by the Emperor Antoninus Pius in AD 140 to the city of 
Coronea in Boeotia in answer to a congratulatory decree brought to him by 
an embassy from the city. 

The embassy had been sent on the occasion of Antoninus Pius’ accession 
and his adoption of Marcus Aurelius. Oliver 1989, 263, no. 115. 


Aitoxedtwe Kaioag, bot ‘Adguavot vids, 8e00 Teatavot Mag6t|xod viwvoc, 
8e0t Négova éxyovoc, Titog Aidtoc ‘Adguavos ’Avtwveivoc LeBaotdc, doxteoetic 
yeytotos, | Snwagyixijs eEovoiacg to y', txatog <to> y, natne ateidoc, 
Koowvewvy toic Goxovor xai tH PovAt xai tH SH|uw xaigetv. Kai tod Geod ratedc 
OV SLxaiws WEUVNLEVOL XA Tic Enis GOXis HATA tO MOOOTXOV || ExnoBNLEVOL xai 
bTEQ ToD viod HOV TECOUWwWS GUVNddUEVOL MOEXOVTA “EAAnoWw avOeEWmOoIc 
notei|te. Exoéofevev Anurtoios Atovuciov, © tO €pddiov S0O7jtw ci LH MOOCIKE 
bméoxeto. Evituyeite. 


Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadnan Antoninus Augustus, son of divine 
Hadrian, grandson of divine Trajan Parthicus, great-grandson of divine 
Nerva, pontifex maximus, holding tribunician power for the third time, thrice 
consul, pater patriae, to the archons, council, and demos of the Coroneans, 
greetings. In justly recalling the memory of my deified father and having 
politely expressed pleasure in my accession and in warmly congratulating me 
on my son you behave in a manner becoming to Hellenes. Ambassador was 
Demetrius son of Dionysius. Let the travel allowance be paid to him, unless he 
promised to go at his own expense. Farewell. (Trans. J. H. Oliver) 


4 The Greek of the Roman texts 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


1 When the Romans became decisively involved in Greek affairs after 
the battles of Cynoscephalae (197 Bc) and especially Pydna (168 Bc), 
they had already been dominated by a Hellenism with which they had 
become acquainted in Italy itself: the conquest of Tarentum dated from 
272 BC and Roman rule in Sicily followed the end of the First 
Carthaginian War (241 BC). Were not the pioneers of Latin literature, 
such as Livius Andronicus, usually Greek speaking freedmen? 

In the East (the old Greek world and regions dominated by 
Hellenism in the period after the time of Alexander the Great), the 
Romans, as they replaced the Hellenistic kingdoms, were prepared to 
yield to Greek (see v1.3). There, Hellenistic Koine remained the lan- 
guage of power, used by the Roman Republic and subsequently by the 
empire to respond to the petitions of the Greeks or to announce their 
decisions. The result of the Romans’ penetration of the East was a bilin- 
gual Roman world (Mourgues 1992, 71-2; 1995, 106, 107) without any 
real conflict between Latin and Greek or any subordination of the latter 
to the former. Quite simply, what happened was a geographical redivi- 
sion of usage, at least at the administrative level. In actuality, in the part 
of the world under consideration bilingualism remained limited to the 
spheres of power (provincial chanceries and local elites). The popula- 
tions remained for the most part Greek speaking and, when they were 
bilingual, the language which coexisted with Greek was a “barbarous” 
tongue, not Latin. 


2 Principally from the beginning of the second century BC, Latin doc- 
uments were translated into Greek to satisfy administrative needs. 
These Greek texts greatly increased in number with the passage of 
time: e.g., magistrates’ letters giving notice of senate resolutions, laws, 
imperial letters and replies to them, edicts, milestones, and even pane- 
gyrics (such as the Res gestae), etc. 
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The Latin original has usually been lost (as in the case of the Lex por- 
tori Astae) and only the Greek version survives (usually on stone, but 
sometimes also on papyrus). Its survival is due to a variety of reasons 
as, for example, when a document of more general interest caused the 
making of multiple copies. For example, the Lex de provinctis praeto- 
riis (formerly the Lex de piratis persequendts) has been found both at 
Delphi and on Cnidus. The Greek translation of the Res gestae is known 
from two copies: one at Ankara and a fragmentary one from Apollonia 
in Pisidia. Or again (see Mourgues 1992, 184), a city might decide to 
have a text or collection of texts useful for defending its privileges 
carved on stone. 

Sometimes the surviving Greek texts are expressly described as 
“translations.” ‘Typical here is the Greek “title” of the Res gestae: 
MeOnounvevpevan Vreyoaq~noav medéels te xal Swoeai LeBaotod Geod, 
Gs GméAutev eri “Pouns evxexaoaypuevas yadxaic otndaus dvotv “Below 
is a translation of the acts and donations of the Deified Augustus as left 
by him inscribed on two bronze columns at Rome.” Occasionally “it is 
possible for the official translations to be compared with others which 
were not official” (Mourgues 1995, 123). For example, the “signature” 
(personal comment at the end of a public document) of Antoninus in 
response to Usenophis (Mourgues 1999, vol. 1,121, no. $ 10) 1s given by 
the person who forwarded the document as a Equeveia OWUaix@v xata 
TO SUVATOV, 1.e., “a translation from the Latin to the best of my abilities.” 
This translation is unofficial; on the other hand, the translation of a 
letter from Hadrian to Rammuius Martialis (Mourgues 1990, vol. 1, 63-4, 
no. L 82), with the following heading: dv[ti] ye(aqov) émoto[ oX(‘jjc) tov 
xvoiov pelOnou[nvjevpévns “copy of Augustus’ translated letter” 
(Mourgues 1995, 123), 1s official. 

It is unknown, of course, who the actual authors of these translations 
were. It is virtually certain, however, that in the period of the Republic 
(cf. Lindsay 1994, 454-5) and of the empire, both before and after the 
probably Hadrianic division of the duties of the ab epistulis “secretary” 
(a post probably created in the time of Augustus; see ibid., 455) into two 
administrative posts, that of ab epistulis Latinis and that of ab epistulis 
Graects (see also v1.3), translation, both at Rome and in the provinces, 
was in the hands of Greek speaking intellectuals with a sophistic back- 
ground. They were heirs to the Hellenistic diplomatic tradition who 
supervised the work of the scribes, who were also Greek speaking. 
Naturally one cannot rule out completely the intervention of bilingual 
Romans, which would explain certain weaknesses in the Greek render- 
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ings. Mourgues’ excellent study (1992, 100-236) supplies us with infor- 
mation both about the imperial mechanism for the processing of 
administrative correspondence and the corresponding mechanisms of 
local administrators (see below). 


3 Thus the errors observed here and there are not due to the transla- 
tor’s imperfect knowledge of Greek. In the last analysis, they stem from 
the translator’s inability to understand Latin or the facts to which the 
text refers. Above all, however, they are due to the type of translation: a 
strict, word-for-word translation following the Latin text very closely. 
(On translation practice in antiquity see Brock 1979 and v1.1. For 
official Roman documents in particular, cf. Mourgues 1992, 91-2; 1995, 
124-5.) In the Res gestae, the Latin phrase (sacerdotu)m quattuor 
amplissima colle(gia) “by the four chief colleges of priests” (9.1) was 
translated éx tijc ovvagyias THV tecodewv iegéwv “from the college of 
the four priests,” because ofa misunderstanding of the function of guat- 
tuor (a mistake perhaps due to the position of the word and to lack of 
familiarity with the reality being described). In the Cnidus version of 
the Lex de provincis praetorits (Bliimel 1992, 31, col. 111, ll. 31-5), for 
which the Latin original has not survived, where in the Latin there must 
have been a consecutive /final clause in the subjunctive, introduced by 
a construction such as cura ut, in the Greek version the formulation év 
émipedeion ote occurs, after which one would expect an infinitive, and 
in fact, the subjects are in the accusative (tovs mohitas ‘Pwuaiwvy, etc.). 
But the subject is lengthy, spaced out over four lines and interrupted by 
a relative clause, so that when the translator reached the Latin subjunc- 
tive, he had forgotten the structure of the Greek sentence and wrote 
dvvwvtat (a subjunctive as in the Latin and not the expected infinitive). 

‘Translations addressed to the traditionally Greek speaking regions 
must have normally been made in Rome, for example by the ab epistu- 
lis Graecis after the creation of that post (see also v1.3). In the case of 
other regions, the documents were without doubt dispatched in Latin 
and translated locally in the chanceries of the local governors 


(Mourgues 1992, 110-11). 


4 Inorder to designate a Roman reality or a reality of Roman origin, 
a Latin term simply transliterated into Greek characters was sometimes 
introduced directly into the Greek text, in the grammatical case 
required by the Greek sentence. A text from Attaleia (Bean 1958, 27, 
no. 12), for example, accords honors to Maoxov Iletowviov .. . 
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OvpPeetvov, who was cepxtepovigovup Enovawvoup (septemvirum epu- 
lonum “one of the seven priests supervising public feasts”). In the Res 
gestae (7.3) this is rendered as tv éxta &vdeMv iegonoiwv. Another 
honorific document from the same city (Bean 1958, 28, no. 14) tells us 
of one Aovxov Mdexov Kédteoa Kaknovevov Advyov, who was 
ZOVATTOQOVLOOVU (S2c) otLaQgovP xOvVEaAvdagovpn (quattuorvirum 
viarum curandarum “one of team of four men charged with the super- 
vision of roads”). But code-switching of this kind is rare. 


5 Greek contacts with Latin through translations had very little 
influence on its morphology. The most that can be established is that 
the ancient tendency to use periphrastic verb forms (the verb eivau “to 
be” + a perfect participle, etc.), which led to the formation of the 
modern perfects (active éyw yodwet/yoappévo and passive éyw 
youget/eiwar yoappévoc) could have favored the literal translation of 
certain Latin periphrases. Examples are: ut jus constitutum sit/iva... 
to dixaov éotapevov rH (Sherk 1969, no. 52, ll. 50-1; cf. also p. 209); 
senatus consultum td factum est /Soyua ovvxhytov todto yevouEevov éott 
(op. cit., no. 23, ll. 59-60; cf. Garcia Domingo 1979, 253); or again, the 
post-classical Latin construction habeo + object + perfect participle in 
agreement with the object, for example, Jtalia autem XXVIII colonias 

. mea auctoritate deductas habet “Italy has twenty eight colonies 
founded under my auspices” can be compared with the Greek render- 
ing “Itahia dé elxoor Oxtw damotxiag exer dn’ Exod xatayBeloac (Res 
gestae 28.2). Did Latin, in its turn, contribute to the expansion of the 
use of these constructions in Koine (cf. ibid., 254-5)? 


6 Syntax, of course, was certainly the language area most influenced 
by the practice of translating word for word (verbum e verbo; see V1.1). 

This is the explanation (together at least with the probable interven- 
tion of Roman translators; Sherk 1969, 17) for the frequent omission of 
the article where it is expected. The phrase triumvirum rei retpublicae 
constituendae fui “I was one of the triumvirs for the reestablishment of 
the constitution” (Res gestae 7.1) is translated as tov avéoav eyevouny 
ONLOGLWV TEAYUATwWV xaToOEdwTS, Where one would expect tov TELOV 
&vdeav, etc. (cf. the presence of the article in a similar phrase in the 
same text and the same paragraph, see 4 above and Text [1]). 

The name of the tribe, in the ablative in Latin, normally appears in 
Greek in the dative, e.g., TiBéquov KiAavéuov . . . Kugeive (= the abla- 
tive Quirina) Agvavtavov (Patara, AE 1991, 1530). 

The use of the dative absolute as a substitute for the Latin ablative 
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absolute is customary; for example, Zatoevetvor Momhiwi Metowvien 
Niyour brdtoic/Saturnino Publio Petronio Nigro consulibus (Lex por- 
torit Astae 1.1). 

It is well known that the completive construction va + the subjunc- 
tive has a long history in Modern Greek. Ata very early stage, after certain 
verbs, an infinitive clause was replaced by a final clause introduced by 
énuc or iva. Although in an edict of the future Emperor Antoninus Pius 
(from the period when he was proconsul of the province of Asia; see 
Malay 1994, 152-4, no. 523) the structure ‘tYoavto .. . iva avtoic 
éxitoepe (Il. 32-3) is clearly influenced by the Latin model petrerunt ut 
ieis (a reading probably to be preferred to uéz evs) permitterem “they 
sought that I would permit them” (Il. 15-16), it does have has Greek prec- 
edents, e.g., the aitetoBor dnwc + subjunctive of Antiphon (see Kiihner 
and Gerth [1904] 1963, vol. 11.2, 9). But the syntax of 6uodoy@ in the Res 
gestae (6.1), while not discordant with Greek linguistic sensibilities, 
should nonetheless be regarded as a Latinism because it has no earlier 
Greek parallel: tfc te ovvedntov xai tod dypov tHv “Pwyaiwv 
duohoyouvtwv iva, Exmedntis TOV... VOUWV . . . YeLQOTOVHO@L/senatu 
populoque Romano consentientibus ut curator legum . . . crearer “with 
the consent of the senate and the Roman people that I should be 
appointed guardian of the laws” (cf. Garcia Domingo 1979, 257). 

Within translations, then, Latinisms are scattered which a Greek 
would, without doubt, sometimes have had difficulty in understanding. 
This 1s the case, for example, with the Roman way of expressing the 
date in the edict of Antoninus Pius cited above. Corresponding to the 
exceptionally condensed Latin formulation diebus continuis septem ex 
XII k(alendis) Octobr(tbus) in VI k(alendas) easdem (ll. 18-20) is the 
Greek teas eqpetfic Exta dnd tig 1Ed Lf’ xaA(avbdv) "OxtwPRoeiwv 
LEXQL Tic WOO EE xa(avdav) tov avtov (Il. 35-8) “for seven continuous 
days from the 20th of September to the 26th of the same month.” The 
complexity of the Roman calendar is here compounded by the pecu- 
liarity of the Latin syntax. 

One wonders whether the obscurity created by these literal transla- 
tions was rendered tolerable only by the actual presence of Roman 
officials able to explain the incomprehensible passages (Brock 1979, 
74). 


7 When a translator has to make a transition from one culture to 
another, the vocabulary is clearly of the greatest importance. All avail- 


able means were used to adapt Greek vocabulary to Roman realities 
(see also v.10): 
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a. Loanwords, e.g., xoddAnyov ovepavev/collegium urbanorum 
“college of townsmen” (Cassandreia; AE 1991, 1424); untéoa 
xaotewv/matrem castrorum “mother of military camps” (Bean 1958, 
25, no. 8); moatéec/praedes “guarantor” or voovixios/novicius “he 
who recently became a slave,” two words which are hapax legomena 
(Lex portorit Astae, |. 102 and 117), etc. The loanword sometimes 
alternates with a word of type (e) (see below). Thus the word 
xOAAiyLOV alternates with the words ovvagyia, ovvod0c and some- 
times ovvy8eia, the word neaidec with the word d&vadoyxou (in the 
same law, Lex portori Aszae, |. 124). 

b. Acultural equivalent: Dis Manibus/Oeoic Katay8oviors “the gods of 
the Lower World” (Pontus; AF 1991, 1490); Aerarium Saturni/t0o toi 
Kodvov aigdouoy “treasury of Cronus” (Lex portori Aszae, |. 143). 

c. Periphrasis: trewmvirum/todv avdeov “triumvirate,” gen., septem- 
virum/tOv enta avdea@v “the septemvirs, gen.,” quéndecim- 
virum/tov dexanévte &vdodv “the council of fifteen” (Res gestae 7). 

d. Calques: satisfacere /ixavonoi® “to satisfy” (see in this connection 
LSJ); satesdare /ixavodotad, Suxavodot® “to offer sufficient bail or 
security” (Lex portori Astae, |. 116); 7us dicere/&vxarodo0t® (ibid., |. 
116). On the model of consul/proconsul, the tmatoc (see [e])/ 
avOUNatos pair was created; hence also oteatnyds (praetor)/ 
avtoteatnyos (pro praetore), tauiac (quaestor)/avutapias (pro 
quaestore), etc. 


Calques sometimes took the form of a hybrid; for example, on the 
basis of the equation duplico = dunhow, the word duxhoxdeuos was 
coined to render the Latin duplicarius “a soldier with double pay.” 
(Anazarba, a city in Cilicia; AF 1991, 1550), etc. 


e. Above all, as already seen, old words in the language shifted from 
their original meaning, or their meaning was restricted to a specific 
Latin referent: 

- either by a literal translation which sometimes was more or less 
approximate, cf. LePactdc/Augustus, dnodederypévoc /designa- 
tus “elect,” teyumtatoc/clarissimus “of most distinguished 
rank,” “of senatorial rank,” Svaonudtatos /perfectissimus “of the 
most perfect rank,” “of equestrian rank,” dSedqoc &QovdAic “an 
arval brother” (Res gestae 7.3), &Qv0yds/numerus “military 
corps” (Anazarba; AF 1991, 1551), etc. 

— or using as a starting point a kind of definition of the Latin term: 
for example, iatoc (adjective) “the highest”, from which comes 
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the Greek txatoc/consul; abtoxedtwe (adjective) “he who 
holds all the powers,” hence dictator-imperator/princeps; tapias 
“treasurer,” hence quaestor, etc. 


7.1 The various practices cited above led to partial Latinization of the 
vocabulary. This Latinization had an effect on the language of the 
administration, the army, justice, and sometimes the language of cult. 
Thus Mourgues (1995, 125-9) correctly speaks ofa “Koine of adminis- 
tration” (ibid., 128). 


a. 


This Koine acquired its essential characteristics at quite an early 
stage and retained them throughout the empire without noteworthy 
fluctuations, except those which were due to the development of 
institutions. Therefore, it did not seem desirable to give a precise 
chronological account of the relevant examples borrowed from all 
periods. 


. The characteristics which have so far been identified in the Greek 


translations concern the written language, but those features of 
vocabulary given here also concern its spoken form. 


. Finally, and this is undoubtedly the most important consideration, 


the Latinization of the vocabulary had consequences which were 

permanent: 

- Many Greek words changed their meaning and have retained 
this new meaning down to the present. A typical example is 
avtoxedtwe (for other examples see Mourgues 1995, 125-7). 

~ The calques produced (see 7d) frequently occur in Modern 
Greek (mostly in its “high” register) along with their derivatives, 
for example, ixavornoid, ixavodocia, Sixarodo1a, dixca0dS6t16, 
dixarodooia, etc. 

- The use of a compound with the prefix dvtt- to denote deputy 
officials of the Roman state provided a method which continues 
to survive in all departments of public life to describe someone of 
inferior rank: for example, Baotiets /aviiPaowrevs, eioayyedevs/ 
AVTELOAYYEAEUG, EMiteomoc/dvteniteomos, vTIAAEXOG/ 
avOumihagyos, brohoyayds /avOumohoyayds, etc. 


The discussion above does not exhaust this topic. Nevertheless, 


the facts presented are sufficient, I believe, to show that the Roman 
conquest of the Greek or Hellenized world was undoubtedly an 
important stage in the formation of the modern Greek vocabulary of 
public life. 
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Selected text 
[1] Res gestae Divi Auguste 7.1 Gagé 1935 


Tn{umul]i{rum rei pulblicae c{on]s[ti]tuendae fui per continuos an[nos] 
decem. P[rinceps s]enatus fui usque ad e{um d]iem, quo scripseram haec, per 
annos [quadra]ginta. Pon[tifex] maximus, augur, quindecimuir[u]m sacris 
[fac]iundis, septemuirum ep[ulonu]m, frater arualis, sodalis Titius, [fetiali]s 
fui. 


Tov davéoav éyevounv dynuoociwyv moayudatwv xatogbwtns ovvexéou éteow 
déxa.. Toedtov GEwpatos TOMov EOYXOV Tig OVVKANTOV AYOL TAUTNS Tis NMEOAG, Nc 
tatta éyeaqov, émi ty tecoaodxovta. "Aoyiegetc, atyovue, tav dSexamévte 
AVEOOV THV LEQOTOLOV, THV ETA AVEODV LEQOTOLOV, ASEAMOS GoovVaALC, EtaTOOC 
Titioc, pytudaAc. 


For ten years in succession I was one of the trumvirs for the reestablishment 
of the constitution. To the day of writing this I have been princeps senatus for 
forty years. I have been pontifex maximus, augur, a member of the fifteen com- 
missioners for performing sacred rites, one of the seven for sacred feasts, an 


arval brother, a sodalis Titius, a fetial priest. (Trans. F. W. Shipley) 


5 The bilingualism of the Phoenicians 


in the ancient Greek world 


M.-F. BASLEZ 


TRANSLATED BY JANET KONIORDOS 


The Phoenician diaspora in the Greek world, which began in the fourth 
century BC, is comparable to that of the Jews in its demographic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural extent, and like this, it invites the study of aspects 
and problems of bilingualism. While bilingualism and even multlin- 
gualism in the Semitic world have often been considered, there has 
been no systematic treatment of Greco-Phoenician bilingualism. 
Although all the wntten documents reveal the rapid Hellenization of 
this diaspora, Phoenician nonetheless persisted as a spoken language 
in the Near East and in overseas communities until Late Antiquity 
(Briquel Chatonnet 1991). Numerous Greek intellectuals attest to its 
existence in the imperial period. In the first century Bc. the poet 
Meleager of Gadara concludes an epigram with the translation of Xaioe 
(Hail!) into “Synac”/ZoAau, and “Phoenician”/Natwdio¢g (Greek 
Anthology v11, 419). At about the middle of the second century aD. 
Lucian of Samosata could idenufy both spoken Phoenician and spoken 
Hebrew, although he may have confused them (Alexander or The 
Imposter 13). In the following century Origen of Alexandria, who trav- 
eled extensively in the Near East, was able to distinguish Phoenician 
from Hebrew and Aramaic (Contra Celsum 1.6). The jurist Ulpian of 
‘Tyre confirms that Phoenician was used in the imperial courts in the 
third century, like Latin, Greek, Aramaic, and Celtic (Digesta x LV .1.1.16 
and 32.11). Finally, Saint Augustine (Leé¢ters 17) knew the meaning of the 
Phoenician personal name Namphame and gave its exact Latin transla- 
tion, Bonipedes “good foot,” or "Aya8ozovc in Greek, as attested by an 
inscription found at Pozzuoli (OG/ 595). 

However. in contrast to the possibilities offered by Jewish literature 
in Greek, in the case of Greco-Phoenician bilingualism it is not possible 
to study the passage from one language of culture to another by using 
translations of literary works produced by Hellenized and bilingual 
intellectuals of the Near East. To be sure, an historian by the name of 
Menander, cited at length by Flavius Josephus (AJ viii, 144-6 and 
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324), had “translated” (etapedoacs) the Tyrian archives from the 
“Phoenician dialect” into the “Greek language.” In the second century 
AD Philo of Byblos (1.9.20, quoted by Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 1.9.24-10.42) presented his Phoeniczan History, written in 
Greek, as a translation “from the Phoenician language (yA@tta)” of a 
work by Sanchuniaton, an ancient Phoenician writer belonging to 
the mythical period. According to the Neoplatonist philosopher 
Porphyrus of Tyre, who considered Phoenician to be his native or 
rather his “ancestral” language (aateLoc dichAextos), Sanchuniaton was 
a native of Beirut who used the Memoirs (txouvyata) of the priest 
Hierombalos, dedicated to a certain King Abibalos (Praep. Evang. 
1.9.21). In the state in which the extant fragments of Philo have come 
down to us, there is no trace of a Semitic substrate, which leads to the 
conclusion that both Philo and his source were completely Hellenized. 
Reference to indigenous sources from the mythical period was, of 
course, a common historiographical practice in contact literature of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods among writers concerned to prove the 
antiquity of their people and their culture (Baslez 2003, 166-8). 
Ultimately, the only valid source for the study of the mechanisms 
of bilingualism among the Hellenized Phoenicians is the corpus of 
bilingual inscriptions, 1.e., the spoken language. Moreover, all the terms 
used by Greek writers in reference to Phoenician refer to sounds (@wv, 
pbéyyouat), 1.e., to the spoken language considered as a means of com- 
munication (6udAextos). 

There are two types of bilingual inscriptions: dedications and funer- 
ary inscriptions, which are the more common of the two. To these may 
be added a few identifying marks on common articles such as seals 
(Boussac 1982, 444-6) and coins. These constitute direct evidence, and 
they have often been cited and are more or less completely inventoried. 
Another - indirect - source of information, however, is the corpus of 
decrees of associations voted and written by the Phoenicians of Delos, 
for here the Semitic substrate is sufficiently perceptible that the process 
of translation can be followed (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1991b, 
371-86). Bilingual Greco-Phoenician inscriptions have been found in 
every Aegean port that had a sizeable Phoenician community: Cyprus 
in the fourth century (KAJ 39 [Idalium], 41 [Tamassos], 42 [Lapethus]; 
SEG xx, 133 [Larnaka]); Piraeus from the beginning of the fourth 
century (KAI 53-60); Cos in the last third of the fourth century (Arch. 
Deltion 35, 1980); Demetrias throughout the third century (Masson 
1969); Rhodes in the third century and the beginning of the second 
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(Fraser 1970); Delos from the middle of the fourth (Inscriptions de 
Délos 50) and again in the middle of the second century (ibid. 2322). As 
Ernest Will noted (1989) in pointing out the historical interest of bilin- 
gual inscriptions, their distribution is in itself a good indication of cul- 
tural evolution and, in this specific case, of links with the place of ongin. 
The practice, which began early in the fourth century, when it was 
undoubtedly in competition with an exclusively Phoenician manner of 
expression (KA 58), is found throughout the Hellenistic period but 
disappeared during the Empire, for the latest bilingual text is an 
inscription from the gymnasium of Aradus dated 25/4 Bc (/GLS vit, 
4001). After this date, Greek became the only language in such inscrip- 
tions, although Phoenician certainly continued to be spoken, and 
Phoenician letters continued to appear on coins from Sidon, Aradus, 
and Tyre. In Tyre even some third-century coins bear legends in 
Phoenician. It should be noted that the inscription from the gymna- 
sium in Arados is the only bilingual inscription known so far to have 
been found in Phoenicia itself; Greek, the language of the ruling power, 
became the language of the upper classes from the time of the conquest 
of Alexander; at least for steles intended to be set up for display in 
public places (see 11.23). 

The epigraphic approach to bilingual inscriptions is based on com- 
paring the two versions of the text, which are always unequally devel- 
oped, to some degree. They also reveal differences which are 
sufficiently significaut as to permit deduction of some of the mecha- 
nisms of bilingualism. The first usable data come from the study of ono- 
mastics (Baslez 1977 and 1984; Briquel Chatonnet 1995). 

The simplest cases are those of simple funerary inscriptions, usually 
early, in which the name of the deceased was merely transliterated from 
one language into the other with an accompanying ethnic. In almost all 
cases the transcription was from Phoenician to Greek, with just one 
example of transcription from Greek to Phoenician, for Eirene of 
Byzantium, who may have married a Phoenician, a metic in the Piraeus 
like herself (KAJ 56/IG 117, 8440). The names were written as they were 
pronounced, with no trace of Hellenization, but they were written out 
in full, i.e., with the vowels as well, which is interesting. Moreover, the 
ethnic was always regularly declined, suggesting that the stone-cutter 
was Greek; and indeed, in designating filiation the inscriber was always 
able to give a Phoenician name a genitive ending (KAI 59/IG 11”, 10 271; 
see ‘Text [1]). In this category of inscriptions, it may be that the 
Phoenician text was written by a Greek as he heard it pronounced (for 
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the phonetic aspects, Amadasi Guzzo and Bonnet 1991, 1-9). The 
employment of Greek stone-cutters for modest inscriptions is 
confirmed by the palaeography of the bilingual tablet from the 
Asclepieum at Delos, in which the clumsy execution of the Phoenician 
letters contrasts with the precision with which the Greek letters have 
been carved, and in which it has been possible to establish that the 
Phoenician text was written from left to mght (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1990, 32-3). 

More frequently, there is a superficial Hellenization of the names, 
with the introduction of a Greek ending: Aduoados and Aduavos for 
d’mslh and d’mhn (KAI 54/IG 117, 8388; see Text [3]), "ABdatoc or 
"ABSns for Abd (IG 117, 9031; Masson 1969, no. 5), to which must be 
added examples like Tegdotgatos for Ger ‘ashtart (very frequent) or 
Nagios for Na’ar-il (IG x11° 818). 

In most cases, whether the text is a funerary monument or a dedica- 
tion, personal names and the names of divinities are translated in a 
manner that uses the equivalences established between the Greek and 
Phoenician deities by historians and mythographers who took into 
account the theophoric character of most Phoenician personal names 
(Baslez 1984). On ex-votos the name Reshef is interpreted in Cyprus as 
Apollo (KAJ 39 and 41), Ashtart as Aphrodite in the Cos inscription, and 
Heracles as Melqart at Arados in a gymnasium inscription where 
the name of Hermes is simply transliterated ([GLS v11, 4001). In funer- 
ary inscriptions, Abd Tanit becomes *Agtepidweoc (see Text [2]), 
Abd Shamash ‘Hii6dwoos, Abd Ahshtart "Aqoodsicvws, Ben Hodesh 
Novuryvioc, Abd Melgart ‘Heaxreidys, while ’AoxAnmiddys renders a 
compound name based on Eshmun. This use of the “Greek interpreta- 
tion” of Phoenician divinities is obviously highly indicative of the syn- 
cretic evolution of cults (Baslez 1977 and 1984), but it also reveals the 
degree to which the Phoenicians had become assimilated into their 
Greek environment, for it may be inferred that they used their Greek 
names in the public sphere and their Semitic names in their private lives. 

Some individuals attempted to accelerate their integration into the 
Greek community by adopting a name selected from the classical Greek 
repertory. Sometimes their choice was determined by a phonetic resem- 
blance with their own original name: for example, Greek names contain- 
ing the element -otoat- (Ztedtwv, Pirdoteatoc, Anpooteatos, 
Xwoteatos), which are so frequent among the Phoenicians of Delos 
(Baslez 1977, 71-6), probably reminded them of a Semitic theophoric 
name derived from Ashéart, although the Greek stem otgat- means 
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“army.” In this case, the adoption of a preexisting Greek name led to a 
complete semantic change independent of the religious interpretation of 
Astarte as Aphrodite, justifying a different translation. The name 
[ogyias, so commonly adopted by Beirutis in Delos, was probably 
chosen because of its phonetic resemblance to Grgs, which has the same 
sequence of four consonants (Briquel Chatonnet 1995, 204-5). Mnaseas 
(Mvacéas) suggests a Greek root associated with memory, but translates 
Menhahem “He who consoles” (KAI 41). But even in the earliest bilin- 
gual inscriptions, other classical Greek names are also used which have 
nothing to do with the original name or even with any Semitic name. 
The king of Lapethus, whose name was B17 Slm, adopted the Greek 
name IeakiSnuos (KAI 42). At Demetrias, Abdaz son of Abd ‘elonim 
became Anprtotos son of ‘Ieqmvupoc: the patronymic is transformed 
because of the homophony in the final element -@vupoc, while the name 
was selected by the immigrant as a mark of attachment to the city he 
lived in or to the king who founded it, Demetrius Poliorcetes (Masson 
1969, no. 5). In the same way, an Egyptian metic living in Athens in the 
fourth century adopted a name and a patronymic derived from Athena 
(Hyperides, Against Athenogenes). In another example from Demetrias, 
Sm’adn son of H’r took the completely unrelated name Xwxateos son 
of Awdwegoc (Masson 1969, no. 6). Finally, in Athens in 320 Bc, Shm 
‘Baal of Sidon used the Greek name AvoneiOys (KAI 60/JG 117, 2946; 
see Text [4]). The onomastics of the Phoenicians in Greece thus began 
to conform more closely to Greek models, allowing them to blend into 
the population. Some names, however, were never translated, even 
among the most Hellenized families in Delos: examples include 
Tegooteatos, perhaps because ofits aristocratic value, or ZiAAtc, perhaps 
on account of its polysemy (Masson 1969, 679-82). 

In addition to the information supplied by onomastic data, the rela- 
tive importance of the two versions of a bilingual inscription indicates 
which language was the point of reference, and what the cultural and 
identity aims of the Phoenicians were. The Greek text, although 
without exception placed first (JG 117, 9031; Masson 1969, no. 5), is 
generally much less developed. Rare indeed are the inscriptions in 
which the translation corresponds term for term (KAI 42; KAI 56/IG 
117, 8440; KAI 54/IG 112, 8388, at least for the two identifying lines pre- 
ceding the Greek epigram; see Text [3]). The Phoenician text expands 
the heading of names, including the grandfather’s name (KAI 41, 55; 
Fraser 1970, no. 1; JGLS v11, 4001) and sometimes even listing whole 
genealogies, instead of giving only the patronymic as was the Greek 
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practice. Sometimes the heading also specifies the functions exercised 
in the Phoenician homeland or in the adopted city, and in particular any 
sacerdotal functions (KAJ 44, 55 and 59; Masson 1969). The 
Phoenician version may also introduce distinctive formulae of piety, 
attesting to a religious sentiment which informs them, and is also 
expressed in their onomastics (Briquel Chatonnet 1996, 22): examples 
are the formulae addressed “to the living” (KAI 42 and 53), which may 
be compared to the personal name Zwthoc, not used by the Greeks, or 
those which, as in the Cos inscription, speak of “salvation,” a theolog- 
ical concept expressed by the element Azlles in Phoenician anthropon- 
ymy, and doubtless translated as 2wot- by the Phoenicians in Greece. 
Finally the concluding benediction formula (KAJ 39 and 41; Inscr. 
Délos 2322) may appear, or a votive formula, “because he heard his 
voice,” later translated into Greek by the divine invocation ém1x00¢ 
(KAI 60/IG 11, 2946). Thus the religious sentiments of the Phoe- 
nicians in Greece sometimes could not resist the conventional formu- 
lations of Greek piety. The least balanced text is the foundation 
inscription of the Sidonians of the Piraeus, who built their own sanctu- 
ary in 320 BC, where the long honorific decree in Phoenician is short- 
ened in Greek to a single laconic phrase with the proclamation of the 
crown (KAI 60/IG 117 2946; see Text [4]). The openness required by 
the city when it conceded property rights to a foreign community is 
here reduced to its simplest expression, Phoenician evidently remain- 
ing the customary language of these immigrants. At the other end of the 
scale, on the funerary monument of the Ascalonite Smy/Avtinatoos, 
the bilingual epitaph is completed by a Greek epigram, perhaps added 
later, which explains the relief scene above the text and gives an account 
of the accident that cost the deceased his life and the circumstances of 
his burial (JG 117, 8338/KAI 56; see Text [3]). Even if unskillfully real- 
ized, this shows a powerful desire for acculturation and integration into 
prominent Athenian circles (Bonnet 1990) only shortly before the 
arrival of Zeno of Citium as a merchant, the founder of Stoicism, whose 
biographer records each successive stage of his Hellenization 
(Diogenes Laertius v11, 1-2). 

Regarding the respective uses of Greek and Phoenician in the bilin- 
gual inscriptions, the choice of an eponymous heading is particularly 
significant. In the oldest fourth-century monuments, an extended 
eponymous formulation in Phoenician follows or precedes the Greek 
text. Thus the offering of the Tyrian hzeronautae at Delos, two statues 
of cities, is dated by the reign of the king of Sidon (Inscr. Délos 50/CIS 
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1, 114): in other words, the traveling Phoenicians, who were a sacred 
escort, had no referential identity other than their city of origin and its 
calendar. In some Cypriot inscriptions, also from the fourth century, 
the name of the local king is given only in the Phoenician text (KAI 41). 
And in the Cos inscription from the last third of the fourth century, the 
only chronological indication used by the Phoenician sailors 1s the last 
king of Sidon, father of the donor of the monument set up “for their sal- 
vation.” The opposite can be seen on a small and very modest ex-voto 
in the sanctuary of Asclepius on Delos, dated on the basis of the proso- 
pography to between 166 and 156 Bc (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 
1990, 28-9), where the eponymous heading in Greek for once precedes 
the dedication in Phoenician, and refers to the local Greek authority, 
the priest of the sanctuary. So this Tynan devotee, whose profession is 
unfortunately unknown, placed himself in the position of “immigrant,” 
identifying with the Greek community in which he lived, rather than 
that of a traveler still dependent on his city of origin. This growing 
acculturation is also seen in the abandonment of certain specifically 
Phoenician usages, such as the use of the grandfather’s name, or the 
archaizing use of the first person. This last, in fact, only appears in the 
Phoenician versions of a very few texts, in the Cos inscription and ina 
funerary inscription from the Piraeus (KAJ 59), before it disappears 
completely. 

Although they are not bilingual, the indirect evidence supplied by 
the three decrees of associations of the Phoenicians can be used to 
judge the extent of Hellenization, to analyze the relationship between 
the spoken and written languages and to establish how and where 
Greek was learned (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1991b). In fact, the 
decree form expresses a Greek way of thinking about politics, for this 
type of text is based on a decision formula expressing the common will. 
Moreover, inscribing these decrees onto a stele, which was then set up 
in a public place, is in accordance with the goal of public information 
provided for in Greek law. The earliest of these three decrees, that of 
the Sidonians of the Piraeus, dated 320 Bc. (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1991a, 229-40), was composed in Phoenician (KAI 60/JG 
117, 2946; the very brief Greek text has been discussed above; cf. Text 
[4]). The other two, voted by the Tyrians and the Beirutis of Delos, 
both in the year 153 BC, were written in Greek (Inscr. Délos 1579 and 
1520). All three are honorific decrees, belonging to the same context of 
the founding ofa permanent community, and testify to the same attempt 
to express Greek concepts that were foreign to the Phoenicians. 
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The honorific decree of the Sidonians of Piraeus (see Text [4]) is per- 
fectly integrated into the practices of the city and its demes as they are 
attested to have been at the time, which indeed is what allows it to be 
dated. The expression L‘TR. . .““TRT (l.1 and 3) is an exact translation 
of the Greek formula otéqavov otepavaoat, the golden crown represent- 
ing one of the “greatest honors” in a Greek city. Entering into the system 
of honors that was coming into being at the time, the Sidonians had to 
formulate the notion of “service” (yoeia, yenouros in Greek), which they 
rendered as MSRT (ll. 4 and 8). To express the fundamental reciprocity 
between the group and its benefactors, they used the verb SLM, as equiv- 
alent to dxodid6van, but for the notion of “gratitude” (yaeutes) they sub- 
stituted that of “exchange” or “substitute” (HLPT, 1. 7). 

In a century when monetary laws and regulations were multiplying, 
both in Athens and elsewhere, people were required to specify that 
their darics did have a legal value, since they had been as “assayed” 
(Soxtaotdc or 56xmWoc in Greek), which is rendered approximately by 
LMHT as “struck,” in what is doubtless an Aramaism (Baslez and 
Briquel Chatonnet 1991a, 234-5). 

From the standpoint of political concepts and practices (here cf. the 
excellent analysis of Javier Teixidor 1980, which we completed in a 
limited way, cf. Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 19914), the Sidonians 
gave a full translation of the traditional decision formula of decrees: “It 
has been decided by the Sidonians” (TM BD SDNYM for €606¢ toic 
Ztdwviow). The construction of the text is fairly classical, since the verb 
expressing the decision (TM) governs three infinitives (L “TR “to 
crown”; LKTB “to transcribe”; LKNT “to name”), with an alternation 
of infinitives and conjugated verbs that is unusual in Phoenician but 
ordinary in Greek. In this section, however, the grounds for the deci- 
sion are not given and have been replaced by a later causal clause. In 
order to designate the authority making the decision, the Sidonians use 
a collective plural (BN ’SPT “the members of the assembly”) rather 
than restricting themselves to naming the institution as the Greeks do 
(’SPT, however, is attested in an inscription from Sidon of later date, cf. 
Teixidor 1979). “Community” (xowdv in the Greek version, [G 11°, 
2946, see above), is translated by GW (ll. 2, 5 and 7), an ancient word 
well attested to in the Semitic context particularly in Hebrew. The same 
is true of the word NS’H (nas?), used to designate the president of the 
Assembly, doubtless the official called émmeAntyjg in Athenian texts of 
associations of this period. The Sidonians, however, were forced to 
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borrow from Aramaic in order to translate wipiopa: the term they 
chose, however, R‘T, has here a different connotation, since in the Bible 
it designates a royal decree, not the result of a vote (Esdras 5, 17). The 
formula for inscribing and publishing is a literal translation of the 
Greek (YT R‘T Z LKTB for dvayodpou t6de to pHgriopa). 

From the study of this Phoenician inscription it can be clearly estab- 
lished that by the end of the fourth century Bc the Phoenicians of 
Athens had fully assimilated Greek legislative procedures and the 
Greek system of honors, that they knew how to read and understand an 
honorific decree issued by the city or one of its demes, and that they 
were able to translate the Greek formulae of the decision process, 
almost word for word, with only a few Aramaisms. Some members of 
this community were evidently very fluent in Greek, which is not so 
obviously the case with the Greco-Phoenician funerary inscriptions 
from Piraeus. This text reveals an important effort to convey Greek 
ideas in the Phoenician language. In contrast, the two decrees of asso- 
ciations from Delos, although compiled in the same context, illustrate 
rather the reverse process. 

These two decrees, inscribed in Greek in 153 BC, are very uneven in 
quality. The Tynan decree (Inscr. Délos 1519) is purely classical in form 
and reproduces the general and stereotyped formulaic language of 
honorific decrees. Its faithfulness to the Greek model may be explained 
by the particular circumstances in which it was drafted, for its text is 
obviously derived from two Athenian decrees of which the Tyrians in 
Delos certainly had copies. The first of these was a decree of Zyxtnots, 
which the honored benefactor obtained from the council in Athens and 
from which certain characteristic or technical expressions are repeated 
in the preamble. The other was an honorific decree voted by the 
Assembly in Athens for the same intermediary, a decree whose exis- 
tence can be deduced from the crown around the name of Athens, also 
visible on the stele. The concluding honors and the body of the text 
(lines 44 to the end), however, which correspond to the structure of the 
particular association and for which the Athenian protocol could not 
provide a model, display an entirely different style of writing, both in 
syntax and phraseology. 

For all its unskillful expressions, it is the decree of the Beirutis in 
Delos (Inscr. Délos 1520) which permits the best analysis of how a 
Semitic train of thought finds expression in Greek. The composer of 
the draft of the decree was obviously a Phoenician ill equipped to 
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handle the subtleties of the Greek language (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1991b, 377-8). There are spelling mistakes and errors of 
declension. Some words have been massacred. The text retains some 
grammatical and formal features typical of a Phoenician document: in 
the preamble, a series of noun-phrase periphrases is used instead of 
simple infinitives, the effect being to do away with verbs entirely or to 
limit the use of verbs to simple ones like etvou and xoueiv, thus avoiding 
the necessity of venturing into the complex system of Greek conjuga- 
tions. Another noticeable feature is the intensive and unusual use of a 
string of coordinate, rather than subordinate, clauses, unusual for 
Greek, but normal in the syntax of Semitic languages. 

This text, written in Greek, was evidently conceived in Phoenician, 
as shown by a number of terms that are truly unusual or have a sense 
altered from their ordinary meaning. The expression totic éxi tiv 
UATAOXEVIV TOV TeLevous “in charge of the construction of the temple” 
is an exact parallel to the phrase used in the same circumstances by the 
Sidonians of Athens (“L MBNT HSR BT ’LM) (see Text [4)]). 
The word evovvaddaxtov “ease of exchange,” a ponderous substantiv- 
ized adjective rare in Greek, translates a Phoenician phrase expressing 
benefaction (evegyecia). The words ovAdoyoc, to designate the 
Assembly, and newtoxAtoia, to designate the place of honor, are wholly 
unusual in Greek and must be translations of Phoenician words 
unknown to us. 

Other expressions, equally unusual in Greek decrees, appear to be 
derived from spoken Greek (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1991b, 
378-83). The author of the text was unsure of the respective uses of 
totegov “later,” which belongs to the spoken language, and eic 10 
houtov “in the future,” which is traditional in hortatory formulae. The 
two compounds dovuBoros and drettoveyntoc, both used to express 
exemption from tax (dtéheva), come from popular usage, the language 
of the comic poets and orators, and they refer to concrete practices, not 
to an institution: only the Phoenicians used these words in an institu- 
tional sense. Some terms and formulae come from the language of busi- 
ness and trade, as in the Sidonian decree: in the Beiruti decree, the 
validity clause and the clauses relating to protection in case of default 
on the part of the officers responsible, which constitute the bulk of the 
body of the text, are elements which would never appear in a Greek 
honorific decree but are characteristic of written contracts. The 
Phoenicians, of course, had from the fourth century on been well 
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phrase of Greek contracts (cf. Demosthenes, Against Lacritus 32, 33 
and Against Phormio 6). 

Everything in this text indicates that the Phoenicians of Delos were 
familiar only with spoken Greek and that their learning of the language 
was purely practical. This is confirmed by a detail in the Tyrian decree 
(Inscr. Délos 1519) suggesting that knowledge of Greek was not wide- 
spread among the Phoenicians: the secretary designated by the associ- 
ation, who drafted the transcription and thus could obviously write 
Greek, was the only one of the officers of the association, with the 
exception of the priest, whose term of office was unlimited and not 
subject to annual review. This is an indisputable sign that the position 
in question, which required both written and oral bilingualism, was not 
easy to fill. 

In conclusion, we must stress the importance of the spoken lan- 
guage, a sphere in which the bilingualism of the Phoenicians is obvious, 
as shown by the precise transcription of proper names in the oldest 
bilingual inscriptions, or by the terminology used in drafting decrees 
based on Greek models. Despite their external acculturation, of which 
their onomastics furnishes ample evidence; despite their daily contact 
with the Greeks and, in some cases, their frequenting of the gymnasia; 
within their own communities Phoenician was obviously still the cus- 
tomary language in the middle of the second century BC, since the 
decrees of associations voted at that time still preserve traces of an 
underlying Phoenician te>.t. One can assert that the discussion took 
place in Phoenician, and it may even be supposed that a memorandum 
of the agreed text was drafted in Phoenician before the Greek text was 
composed. ‘The Phoenicians in Greece used two different names and 
resorted to one or the other of the two languages, depending on 
whether they moved among their fellow Phoenicians or in Greek 
society. 


Selected texts 


[1] Funerary inscription from the Piraeus. KAI 59/IG 117 10 271 
Greek 


Aoente Zupoeknwov LiSwvic 


Phoenician 
[am SPT, daughter of SMNSLM, the Sidonian. This was erected for me by 
JTNBL, son of SMNSLH, the high priest of the god Nergal. (Trans. J. 


Koniordos from F rench) 
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[2] Funerary inscription from the Piraeus. JG 117 10 270 


Greek 
’"Aotenidogos ‘HAvodd90u Lidwvi0¢ 


Phoenician 
Grave stele in remembrance among the living, for BDTNT son of BDSMS, 
the Sidonian. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[3] Funerary inscription and epigram from the Piraeus. /G 11? 8388 
Greek 


"Avtinateos "Agoostoiov ’Aoxadwvitns 
Aopoahos Aopavw ZidwMvios avebnxe 


Phoenician 
Iam SM son of BD STRT, the Ascalonite. 
This is what I erected, I DMSLH son of DMHN, the Sidonian. 


Greek 

Mrbeic &vOownwv Savpatétw cixdova trHvd_e 

WG MEL UEV LE héwv, EOL SEY MOM’ tyxtEetTavVOTAL 
Te yao cixOQoAkgwv Tapa OEAWV OMOQGCAL 

GAAG PiAOL T’ HUVVaV xal LOL XTEQLOAV TAMOV OTNL 
otc EBEAov QUEwv, lEeQas AO VNOS LOVTES 
Powixny dé Autwv tetde YOovi OMA xExOUVLAL 


Let none among men wonder at this image: 
Around me, on one side a lion, on the other a prow extends. 
There came indeed a hostile lion, intent upon dismembering me. 
But friends defended me and honoured me with a tomb in this land, 
Those whom I have willingly called friends, coming from the sacred vessel. 
Having quit Phoenicia, it is in this land that my body is interred. 
(Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[4] Foundation decree of the Sidonians of the Piraeus. 320 BC 


Phoenician (KAI 60) 

On the fourth day of MRZH, in the fourteenth year of the era of the people of 
Sidon, it has pleased the Sidonians, the members of the Assembly (BN SPT) 
to crown SM B L son of MGN, who is the president (NS) of the community 
(HGW) in charge of the temple and of the construction of the temple square, 
with a crown of gold of twenty darics legal coinage, because he built the temple 
square and performed every duty (MSRT) entrusted to him. This decision, 
let those who are our prefects of the temple have it inscribed on a hewn stone 
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and let it be erected in the portico of the temple for all to see. Let them name 
the community guarantor of this stele. Let them take the money from the god 
Baal of Sidon, twenty drachmas legal coinage. Thus will the Sidonians know 
that the community knows how to recompense those who perform a duty for 
the community. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


Greek (IG 117 2946) 
TO XOLVOV TOV TLOWVLWV 


Atome8nv XLOWVLOV 
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6 Greek translations of Lycian 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


1 Lycian 


For Lycian, an indigenous language of south-western Anatolia, there 
are the following direct sources: (a) approximately 175 inscriptions on 
stone (somewhat more than 150 funerary inscriptions, dedications, and 
some decrees, including the famous trilingual decree from the Letoon 
of Xanthus); (0) grafhti and inscriptions on pottery and metal objects; 
(c) inscriptions on coins; (d) place names and personal names, attested 
chiefly in Greek, but also in Latin inscriptions. These documents have 
been collected in the following publications: the first and second 
groups in TL (Tituls Lyciae lingua lycra conscript:) and in Neumann 
(1979), Bryce (1986, 43-4) and Bousquet (1992); the third group in 
Morkholm and Neumann (1978); and the fourth in the Zgusta works 
(1964 and 1984). 

The earliest of these texts is probably the graffito on a vase found on 
Rhodes dating from the second half of the seventh century Bc 
(Neumann 1979, 300b). Most of these texts, however, belong to the late 
fifth and especially the fourth centuries Bc (probably before 334 BC). 

Lycian is an Indo-European language of the Anatolian group (see 
11.1-4, V.6). It is known that this group consisted of two branches: a 
northern branch, of which Hittite is the best known and best docu- 
mented representative, and a southern branch, represented by Luwian. 
Today we have proof of the Luwian character of Lycian. Furthermore, 
two texts (TL 44 c-d and 55) are written ina more archaic variant called 
Lycian B (to distinguish it from Lycian A, the standard variant). 


2 Penetration of Greek into Lycia 


From 540 BC on (the time of Cyrus), Lycia was a part of the 
Achaemenid empire. His domination seems to have been relatively 
loose and was exercised through local dynasts. Around 365 BC the 
western regions at least passed into the control of the satrap of Caria, 
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Mausolus, and remained under the dynasty of Hecatomnids until the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Lycia’s contacts with the Greek language were of an early date (see 
v.6). One Greek graffito dates back to the first quarter of the fifth 
century BC. Greek artists settled in Lycia to put their ¢echne at the dis- 
posal of the local princes. They came from a variety of regions, but very 
soon the Attic dialect - evolving into Koine - became the basic means 
of communication. 

This Greek penetrated into the upper classes of Lycian society. 
Their onomastics was being Hellenized (Brixhe 1993, 71; Neumann 
1996), but until the arrival of the Macedonians, Lycian remained the 
dominant language. It was the language of private communication, the 
exclusive language of the institutions in the local communities, the lan- 
guage in which the feats of the dynasts were lauded (although Greek 
also played a part here). In addition, it was the language of public 
administration together with Aramaic (an instrument of the 
Achaemenid bureaucracy) and, after the Carian conquest, with Greek 
(although the latter was subordinate to Lycian and used only for trans- 
lations of Lycian texts; see in this connection Brixhe 1993, 71). 


2.1 With the exception of texts which are of no value because they are 
either badly damaged or not truly bilingual, there remains a very small 
corpus of texts for the study of Greek as it functions in translations of 
Lycian: 


1. YL 6, funerary, Karmylessus. 

11 YL 23, funerary, Tlos. 

111 TL 25, dedication (in honor of Apollo) on statue bases, Tlos (see 
Text [1]). 

Iv TL 56, funerary, Antiphellus. 

Vv TL 117, funerary, Limyra. 

v1 Neumann 1979, 312; Bousquet 1992, 189-91, dedication in honor of 
Artemis, Letoon of Xanthus. 

vit The trilingual inscription of the Letoon: the decree of Xanthus 
(Neumann 1979, 320. For this text, I rely on Laroche’s analysis 1979). 


3 Lycian and Greek 


The Greek in these bilingual inscriptions is a direct translation of the 
Lycian text, also demonstrated by the fact that the Greek and Lycian 
versions are approximately of equal length. 
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In all cases, the starting point for the translation is the Lycian text. 
The subordination of the Greek to the Lycian text can also be seen from 
the respective positioning of the two texts. In inscriptions I-v, the 
Greek text is below the Lycian. In inscnption v11, both the Lycian text 
(left lateral surface) and the Greek (right lateral surface) are secondary 
to the Aramaic text (obverse, in central position), which is not at all sur- 
prising since Aramaic was the official language of the empire. Only in 
the case of inscnption v1 does the Greek text come before the Lycian, 
perhaps because the inscription concerns a Greek cult. 

It should be noted that the translation does not change the text’s 
addressee. All that can be assumed is that the Greek text was addressed 
toa more limited public than the Lycian. The translation, however, over 
and above its informative value, also undoubtedly had a symbolic func- 
tion (cf. the Aramaic text in the trilingual inscription, which very few 
Lycians will have been able to read. In Lycia we know of only five texts 
in Aramaic and four of these relate to the authority of the satrap; see 
Brixhe 1993, 71, note 38). For example, in a funerary or dedicatory 
inscription the Greek - as well as the quality of the monument - 
boosted the status of the person who had it made. It did not greatly 
matter whether anyone could read it or not. 


4 The Greek translations 


To translate does not mean to replace one word mechanically with 
another. It means first and foremost to reconsider the text from the 
beginning. Exact fidelity is not attainable and word-for-word transla- 
tion involves the risk of producing an unintelligible text. The aim of the 
translator, then, is not absolute identity but equivalence and this is pri- 
marily for linguistic reasons: (a) even if the two languages involved in 
the translation are related (Greek and Lycian are both of Indo- 
European origin) they differ considerably in their morphological, 
lexical, and syntactical structure; (b) only rarely is there a single solu- 
tion for the translation ofa given linguistic structure. Usually the source 
language allows scope for many versions in translation. 


4.1 Before returning to the first point, I shall briefly give examples 
illustrating the second, i.e., the existence of many possible solutions 
available to the translator. In inscription Iv a threat is expressed at one 
point against those who might damage the monument. In the place of 
the Lycian relative clause se “and” ije “there” ti “whoever” edi “does,” 
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“causes” take meté “any harm” the Greek has a conditional construc- 
tion, av dé tig GSucjont 7 &yoodont tO wvijwa “af someone harms or 
buys the tomb,” which supplements and explains the concept of 
“harm.” In the trilingual inscription v11, the translator (in all probabil- 
ity a Lycian who had faultless Greek?) reorganizes the logic of the first 
three clauses of the Lycian text, which has two dependent temporal 
clauses and a main clause: “when (éke) Pigesere became satrap of 
Termis . . . and (se) appointed commissioners for Termis . . . the citi- 
zens and pertotkoi of Arna resolved ...” The Greek text has one 
dependent temporal clause and two main clauses: “when (éxe() 
Pixodarus became satrap of Lycia. . ., he appointed rulers of Lycia. . . 
The inhabitants of Xanthus and the perzozkoz there voted. . .” 


4.2 Sentence structure What is of particular interest, of course, are 
the structural differences between the two coexisting languages. 


4.2.1 The importance of the role of introductory particles in the lan- 
guages of Anatolia (see Carruba 1969) is well known. In Lycian, for 
example, the particle me is of undoubted significance (Neumann 1969, 
393). In inscription Iv are encountered two different uses of me: (a) 
after an initial tone group before the predicate (where its exact 
significance is unknown): (6) marking the beginning of the apodosis 
after a dependent clause (protaszs). Since for this there is no Greek 
equivalent this particle is systematically omitted in translation, espe- 
cially in the first usage (see also inscriptions I, v, etc.). 

In Lycian, a pronoun: (a) either repeats a referent previously stated, 
e.g., in inscription 1, ebénné ntatd me ne prinawaté. . ., which means 
“this tomb, X and Y constructed zt . . 2”; (b) or anticipates a referent 
which follows, e.g., in inscription vit, ll. 2-3, sé-rine ritepddéhadé 
Trmmile pddénehmmis Tjeru se Natrbbijémi. . ., which means “and 
when he (the satrap) appointed them commissioners, Ijero(n) and 
Natrbbijemi. . 2” These anaphoric and cataphoric uses of the pronoun 
are completely unknown in Ancient Greek and there is thus no echo of 
them in the Greek translation: xatéotnoe doxovtas Avxiac ‘Igowva 
xa “Axoddodotov. .. “established as rulers of Lycia Hieron and 
Appolodotus” (Il. 2-4). (The cataphoric use observed in the Greek syn- 
tactic phenomenon of “prolepsis” is different: the pronoun and the 
substantive which it anticipates belong to two different sentences.) 

Elsewhere, without the reasons (undoubtedly structural) being 
evident, the Lycian paratactic syntax hrititubedé. . . mmaité. . .“voted 
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. . .Set up” (two aorists in inscription v11, ll. 5-7) is rendered in Greek 
by means of subordination: é60&¢ . . . isb9voac8at “they resolved to set 


up,” ll. 5-7. 


4.2.2 Since various languages place at the disposal of their speakers 
various morphological and syntactical linguistic tools, it is natural that 
differentiations should occur in translating from one language to 
another. 

For the expression of a parental relationship Lycian generally uses 
the term tzdezmz “son, child,” introduced by an adjective with a suffix 
derived from the Anatolian sufhx *-asa- (see Laroche 1960, 158-63). 
Greek in this instance uses a simple genitive case. For example, in 
inscription Iv: Lyc. lytta Hlah tidetmi/Gk.: Ixtac Aa “Iktas, the son of 
Las.” 

In Lycian funerary inscriptions, the beneficiary is usually designated 
by a prepositional phrase (the preposition Arppz “for,” followed by a 
dative. The use of a simple dative is also possible. See in Laroche 1974, 
129 the monolingual inscription 7L 37: epnnéni ehbt Hmprama “for 
his younger brother Embromos”). In Greek this is rendered by a simple 
dative. For example, in inscnption Iv: Lyc. Arppt lad ehbi se tiderme 
ehbie/Gk. yuvarni xai téxvous “for his wife and children.” 

As far as the reflexive is concerned, Lycian seems to possess a parti- 
cle tz (see Laroche 1958, 171; for other analyses of this particle see 
Neumann 1969, 387), which apparently suffices to show that the person 
who had the tomb made is also one of its beneficiaries. For example, in 
inscription Iv: t2 prinawaté, which means “X constructed for himself 
.. .” But this ¢2 may be reinforced by a prepositional or non-preposi- 
tional construction meaning “his very own self” (ehbz atlz). For 
example, in inscription 11: t2. . . a/tl/i eh[bji, and in V: tt. . . [h/rppi 
etli ehbt. The Greek text which accompanies the Lycian naturally uses 
a middle verb and the reflexive pronoun, for example, in inscription IV: 
Noyaoato avta|[t}. 

The reduction in Lycian of tense distinctions to the contrast of past 
and non-past and of mood distinctions to the contrast of indicative and 
“imperative,” as well as the absence of distinctions of voice produce 
various “metataxes” (the term is that of Tesniére [1966] 1976, 283 ff.) in 
the transition from Lycian to Greek. In inscription v11, where the 
Lycian text has (Il. 22-3) aité “they made” (third person plural aorist) 
humaha “holy things” and ppuweti “he/they write” (third person sin- 
gular or plural present), the Greek text uses two verbs in the passive 
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voice: xatieowOn and éyyéyeantat (Ll. 21-2). In inscription Iv the 
Lycian imperative gasttu (third person singular of a verb which 


” “convict” or “judge’’) is rendered in Greek 


perhaps means to “arrest, 
by an imperatival future: ézit[oi}p[e]t. 

It should be noted that the term “imperative” as used here is a bor- 
rowing from descriptions of the classical Indo-European languages. 
Applied to the languages of Anatolia the term covers all the varieties of 


mood in the verb: imperative, deliberative, desiderative, and optative 
(see Laroche 1975, 344). 


4.2.3 Knowledge of the Lycian vocabulary is too insufficient to permit 
the estimation, to the extent necessary, of the metataxes which this lin- 
guistic area has undergone in the transition from Lycian to Greek. 
Apparently the disposition of the translator has frequently exercised a 
decisive influence, since for him the meaning of a locution was more 
important than its structure. In inscription v in place of the neuter 
plural of a rare Lycian term which seems to have meant “heroon,” 
erawazija, the Greek text has the most usual of the words meaning 
“tomb,” uvijwa. But in inscription Iv, in the example given above (4.1), 
the Greek text is more precise than the Lycian. In inscription v11, 1.1 
to render the concept of “becoming a satrap,” the Lycian text uses a 
verb which is a derivative of a noun, yssa0rapazate (+ the accusative). 
The Greek text, on the other hand, employs a periphrasis (I. 1), 
Eadeamns (+ the genitive) éyéveto, in spite of the fact that the corre- 
sponding derivative verb exists in Greek (oatganetw, or some varia- 
tion of it, + the genitive, and more rarely, + the accusative) and is 
capable of expressing the same concept (cf. the verb Baowketw in 
Herodotus 2.2). 


4.2.4 Overall, then, the Greek versions render the Lycian texts with 
considerable fidelity, although frequently using different means of 
expression. 

It is only natural, of course, that the Lycian text should exercise a 
significant influence on the Greek. For example: 


* In inscription 1 it is obvious that the prepositional construction, 
unusual for Greek, used to denote the occupant of the tomb, éxi tats 
Yuvatstv tac Eaotwv [xa]i tot[¢] &yydvouc, is due to the influence of 
the Lycian expression hrppi lada epttehe se tideime “for their wives 
and children.” 
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e In inscription v the absence of the article in the phrase xai vid 
TIuBiaAn. copies the similar syntax of the corresponding Lycian 
phrase se tedermz Pubveleje “and for his son Pubiele.” 

¢ Ininscription v11 the Greek text (Il. 30-31), influenced by the Lycian 
(ll. 34-6), reinforces the negative: wh petaxwioew undapa/se 
(“and”)-we (particle)-ne ... tike (“not at all”) ebz-ne (“neither 
here”). . . ebz-ne (“nor there”). 

e A Lycian funerary inscnption almost always begins with a group of 
emphatic words: the object (name of the tomb) preceded by a 
demonstrative. The fact that in inscriptions I and v totto 16 uviye 
and 16 pvijua t68(e) are put first is not unconnected with this struc- 
ture. Thus we have in both the Greek and Lycian texts the order 
Object-Verb-Subject. In Lycia, the frequent appearance of the object 
at the beginning of the sentence in Greek funerary inscriptions of the 
first centuries AD is probably also due to some influence from the 
Lycian language. Cf. at Termessus TAM 11 1, nos. 41, 54, 55, 57, 111, 
etc.,at Xanthus JAM11 1, nos. 320, 322, 323, 324, 328, at Patara TAM 
II 1, nos. 432, 437, 439, etc., at Olympus TAM 11 3, nos. 927, 985, 
1018, 1028, 1042. It should be noted that not far away, at Pisidian 
Termessus, with a different linguistic substrate, the object never 
appears in this position (cf. ZAM 111 1). 

e The linking of sentences has possibly also undergone the influence 
of Lycian. In the Greek section of inscription Iv the funerary inscrip- 
tion as such and the “threat” are linked normally with 8é, as is the 
case with the texts which are encountered later in the region. In 
inscription 1, however, the Greek text follows the Lycian (which has 
se ““and”) and uses the conjunction xai. The various resolutions ina 
Greek decree are usually linked with 8é¢, but in the trilingual decree 
(inscription v11) they are linked with xai, which renders the Lycian 
se (see Blomqvist 1982). 


4.2.5 Upon observation, however, these changes are not seen to result 
in constructions contrary to the structure of Greek, with the possible 
exception of two sections from the trilingual inscription (VII, see 
Blomavist 1982): 

Lines 18-20. The Lycian text speaks of the priest who had been 
selected for the cult being founded: se-¢-pibit? . . . Arfina “and to him 
Arna (or Xanthus) gives/will give regularly,” using the third person of a 
reduplicated verb (with an iterative sense) formed on the basis of the 
root pi(je-) “I give.” The Greek text (Il. 16-18) translates the phrase as 
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follows: xa StSotat Hat’ EXAOTOV EVLAVTOV. . . MAEG THs MOAEWS “and it 
is given to him each year . . . by the city.” As Blomqvist points out 
(1982), the present di5ota is not normal (e.g., 5o6joetat would be 
expected). The unusual Greek is certainly due to the influence of the 
present/future in the Lycian text. 

Lines 22-4. The Lycian text says: até “they made” kumaha 
“sacred” (neuter plural). . .yrtawataha ybidénnaha “which belong to 
the king of Caunus” (possessive adjectives). “Made sacred” is rendered 
in the Greek text by the compound passive verb xattegw6n. The Lycian 
possessive adjectives, corresponding to the Greek genitive case, are 
represented (ll. 21-3) by the genitives BaotAéwc Kavviov. Finally, it 
order to create an acceptable structure in Greek, the translator has 
added the verb eivau: xatieewby . . . etvat Baotkéwo Kavviov, which 
means literally “was dedicated to belong to. . .” This final infinitive in 
classical texts usually accompanies a verb of the type “choose”/”give” 


(cf. in inscription v1t, ll. 12 and 15-16: €wxav 7 modus GyOOv . . . Eivat 
... Baowtws Kavviov). There is no evidence for its use with the verb 
ZxaTLEQOW/xaAALEQOW. 

5 


A language reflects the culture, history, convictions, social and political 
organization, and the common treasury of knowledge of the people 
who speak it. Translation, a completed analysis of speech, has to reveal 
the original by assimilating it to the second language. In this sense, 
translation is an intercultural process which, in effect, reveals problems 
of vocabulary. The Greek texts of the small corpus under examination 
are not without examples of these problems. 


5.1 Personal names present a number of problems for the translator. 
For Greek names borrowed into Lycian it was enough for the transla- 
tor to replace them with the orginal Greek forms. For example, 
Pulenjdaf’Anxohdwvidyes (inscription 1), S¢dertzja/Z1Sdaevoc (inscription 
V), Ese¢miju (inscription v11, |. 10)/Ziwiav (inscription v1, |. 9). 

The indigenous names are most often simply adapted phonologically 
and morphologically to Greek, for example, Purzhimetehe (adjective)/ 
Muguctios (genitive, nscription!), Qrturahahn (accusative of an adjec- 
tive, inscription v11, 1. 10)/Kovéogactos (genitive, inscription v11, 1.9). 

The goddess’s name ”Agteuts is adapted to Lycian, taking the form 
Ertemi. From this a personal name is formed with the Anatolian sufhx 
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-li, Erttimeli (inscription v11, |. 5). In translation the Greek form of the 
root is restored: Agteunatv (1. 5; see Laroche 1979). 

Oddly an indigenous name is sometimes translated literally. Thus in 
inscription 111 the Lycian Xssbezé corresponds to the Greek Ildona&, a 
hapax legomenon derived from the noun azdena& “a shield handle,” 
from which the word for shield is derived. It must be assumed that the 
Lycian name was formed from a word of the same or related meaning. 
In inscription v11 Natrbbijémai (accusative, |. 4) is translated into Greek 
as “AmoAAddotov (I. 4). This is a theophonc name in -bb1jémz (“given,” 
participle in -mz of the verb pzje) formed from Natr, name of the Lycian 
Apollo (see trilingual inscription). Cf. the Carian name NeteeButoc, of 
the same origin (see Neumann 1994, 21). 


5.2 The translations of ethnic names and place names are as 
expected. In the Greek text the normal Greek equivalents occur. For 
example, in inscription v1 Avxtde (Il. 1 and 3) corresponds to trmmisii 
(accusative of the name of the country, |. 1) and trmmile (dative plural 
of the ethnic name, |. 3); =av@ov (1. 4) corresponds to Arfna (Il. 4-5). 


5.3 The translations of terms concerning material life also pose no 
problems, provided the translator knew the Greek equivalent. For 
example, in inscription VII, ada 18 (?) (a unit of currency, I. 19) is ren- 
dered as toia *pupvaia (Ll. 17-18) and szylas (accusative plural not 
accompanied by a number, |. 22) as 6do deaypdc (1. 20). 


5.4 As to the theonyms, the translator: (a) either gives the Greek 
equivalent: in inscriptions Iv and vii (1. 38), in accordance with a very 
familiar Anatolian usage, the Lycian text invokes énz “the mother” glahi 
ebijehi “of this sanctuary,” rendered in Greek as Antw; the Elajana in 
inscription vit (1. 40) become Nvyuqat in the Greek text (Ll. 34-5); (0) 
or, when there is no Greek equivalent, the translator employs a word- 
for-word translation, e.g., the phrase Xvtawati (“to the king”) 
Xbidénni (“of Caunus” Carian-Lycian ethnic name of Caunus) se- 
ArKKazuma (“and to ArKKazuma,” ll. 7-8) Xritawati “king” 1s trans- 
lated Baoukst Kavvicot xai Agxeourat (Il. 7-8). 


5.5 The organization of family, social, and political life naturally 
created more subtle problems of equivalence. 

When the Lycian text gives, in addition to the father’s name, the 
name of the uncle (certainly the maternal uncle), the translator renders 
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tuhes “nephew” literally as &5eqiSo0ic (inscription 111). This informa- 
tion is accurate, despite its unusual appearance in a Greek sentence. 

When, however, in inscription 1 the Lycian text states that two indi- 
viduals are Purthimetehe pr[ni]nezijehi “of the priinezi of Purimatis”, it 
refers to a reality unknown in Greek. More specifically, pranezzjehz is an 
adjective formed from priinez:, perhaps a collective neuter, itself 
derived from pra “house.” The term probably refers to all the members 
of an “extended family” of the archaic type (Laroche 1974, 136). This 
term is translated literally as oixetot (cf. again TL 139, which is not 
included in our corpus of texts). Thus the word acquires a sense which 
it does not possess in the Attic dialect (from which Koine is derived) 
and doubtless only very rarely has in the other Greek dialects. 

In the same way the Lycian text of inscription VII associates with 
the decision the arus “companion,” “associate,” “friend” sej- “and” 
epewétlmmeér (lit., “those who are established behind”) Ariind: “from 
Arna/ Xanthus” (Il. 6-7). The first term apparently corresponds to cit- 
izens with full nghts, and in accordance with contemporary usage, the 
Greek text renders it as =avOiotc. The second group are citizens of the 
second zone, designated by the translator as neguoixote (Il. 5-6). Of 
course, the exact meaning of the Lycian word is unknown. 

In inscription v1I another search for an equivalent, even an approx- 
imation, occurs when the phrase yddazas (a hapax legomenon, “slaves”) 
eprde (“from now on”) arawa (“free”) hati (“are”/“will be,” third 
person plural) Aimétis (“all those who”), which means “all those who 
from now on will be free” (Il. 20-2), is rendered as dco dv dnehebOeoor 
yévovtau (Il.18-20). With the help of the Greek text the meaning of the 
hapax legomenon yddazas (accusative plural) is also clarified. 

In the same inscription the Greek word éxwedntyv “one who has 
charge ofa thing, manager, curator” (Il. 4-5) also permits one to hypoth- 
esize the meaning of the word asaylazu (I. 5), that is, a noun signifying 
a function, without it being possible to specify the actual nature of this 
Institution. 


6 


As noted the corpus of texts examined, despite its small size, shows 
almost all the problems which arise in translation. Confronted with a 
reality alien to the Greeks, the translator, instead of resorting to calques 
or borrowing, looked for equivalents for words. In any case, loanwords 
from the Lycian language are very rare in the Greek of Lycia. 
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Selected text 
[1] TZ 25 


Lycian text 

ebeis tukedris m[e..] tuweté Xssbezé Krup[sseh] tideimi se Purihime[teh] 
tuhes tlafina atru ehb[1] se ladu ehbi Tikeuképré pillefini Urtaqiyahii kbatru se 
Prienubehn tuhesn. 


Khssebeze, son of Krupssi and nephew of Purnnhimeti, from Tlos, had these 
statues (which represent) himself and his wife, Tikeukepre, from Pinara, 
daughter of Urtaqiya and niece of Pnyenuba, set up. 


Greek text 

Tloga& Oguyros MvePatous aderqridoic | TiAweds Eavtov xali] | ty yuvaixa 
Tioev|ceuBoav éx Twvdaoqwv | Ogtaxa Bvyatég<a> Iqulavofpa d&dekqidiv 
"AndAdwvi. Oeddwoos ’ABnvaios éxdnoe. 


Porpax, son of Thrypsis, nephew of Pyribates, from Tlos, (dedicated) to 
Apollo (these statues, which represent) himself and his wife, Tiseusembra, 
from Pinara, daughter of Ortakias, niece of Pranobas. Theodorus of Athens 
made (this statue). (Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


7 Translation: Greek and Syriac 


S. BROCK 


Syriac, which started out as the local Aramaic dialect of Edessa 
(modern Urfa, south-eastern Turkey), became the literary language of 
most Aramaic speaking Christians at an early date. Especially in the 
course of the fifth to seventh centuries an enormous number of Greek 
texts were translated into Syriac (see v.14), many of which survive in 
very early manuscripts (including one of ap 411). A second period of 
translation activity occurred in the late eighth and the ninth century, 
under the early Abbasids, as part of the process of translating Greek 
scientific and philosophical literature into Arabic (Syriac very often 
being used as an intermediary). 

Further translations, almost all of liturgical texts, were made in 
North Syria in the late tenth and eleventh centuries, after the Byzantine 
reconquest of that area. Since Syriac manuscripts were almost entirely 
preserved during the Middle Ages in monasteries and churches, it is 
not surprising that the great majority of surviving translations are of 
biblical and patristic literature. Pre-Nicene Fathers, with a few excep- 
tions such as Ignatius, are not well represented, but from the fourth 
century onwards most important Greek patristic writers were trans- 
lated, at least in part, into Syriac. In cases where these Greek writers 
later fell out of favor in the Greek Church, several of their works survive 
today only in Symiac translation: this applies especially to Evagrius, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Severus of Antioch. 

Translations of a considerable number of secular Greek texts once 
existed (and are known from quotations in Syriac authors), but what 
survives is for the most part limited to some works by Galen, certain 
texts of scientific interest, the earlier books of the Aristotelian Organon, 
a few treatises such as the pseudo-Anistotelian De Mundo, some isolated 
works of Isocrates, Lucian, Plutarch, and Themistius (probably pre- 
served for their ethical interest), and popular literature such as the 
Alexander Romance (which, however, may have reached Syriac by way 
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of Middle Persian) and collections of Aesop’s fables (references in 
Brock 1982). 

Nevertheless, despite their paucity, these secular translations 
include several works whose Greek original is lost, such as a pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue on the soul (Plato is otherwise represented only by 
some sayings) and Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On the first principles of 
the Universe (which masquerades under the name of Sergius of 
Resh‘aina, its probable translator). Greek poetry is almost entirely 
unrepresented, although a few excerpts of an eighth-century translation 
of the [lzad are known. 

The flow of translations in the opposite direction, from Syriac to 
Greek, was much more limited, although it includes certain texts which 
were to prove very influential in Greek (and in subsequent translations 
from Greek). One of the earliest Syriac texts to be translated into Greek 
was the Dialogue on Fate, attnbuted to Bardaisan (died 222, see Text 
[6]), excerpts of which are quoted in Eusebius (Praeparatio evangel- 
wca 6.10) and in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitzones (9.19-29). 
According to Eusebius (Historia ecclestastica 4.30), it was Bardaisan’s 
friends who saw to this work. In the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
Syniac literature, especially poetry, seems to have enjoyed considerable 
prestige in the Greek world, and Jerome, writing in 392 (De vars allus- 
tribus 115), already knew of a translation of a work by Ephraem (the 
extant Greek Ephraem corpus, however, only sporadically corre- 
sponds with anything in Syriac). The early fifth century witnessed 
Greek translations of a number of pieces of Syriac hagiography, such 
as the lives of Abraham of Qidun (attributed to Ephraem, see Text [7]) 
and of the Man of God (Alexis), and some of the Persian martyr acts. 
The next important translation from Syriac into Greek is of the very 
influential Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, at the very end of the 
seventh century (see Text [g]). Another, very different, seventh- 
century Syriac writer was also translated into Greek, probably in the 
eighth century: this was the east Syrian monastic author Isaac the 
Syrian, and the work was done at the Palestinian monastery of Mar 
Saba by the monks Abramios and Patrikios. A further period when a 
few Syriac texts were translated into Greek was towards the end of the 
eleventh century, and both place (Melitene) and the translator (Michael 
Andreopoulos) are known: his labors included versions of the Syriac 
translations of Syntipas (Sindbad) and of “Iosippos” (in fact, a collec- 
tion of Aesopic fables, which thus made their roundabout way back 
into Greek). 
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Method 


A variety of different verbs are used in the sense of “to translate,” and 
all have further connotations as well: appeg, lit. “to bring out (from 
Greek to Syriac),” but also in the sense of “to edit”; pashsheq “to inter- 
pret,” but also, “to provide an exegesis”; and targem “to translate,” but 
also “to provide a homily.” Very few indications survive of how a trans- 
lator went about his work; some interesting light, however, is shed on 
this by the famous early sixth-century translator, Sergius of Resh‘aina, 
whose translations include the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus and various 
works by Galen. Towards the beginning of his Introduction to 
Anistotle’s Categories, addressed to Theodore (bishop of Karkh 
Juddan), he writes: “When we were translating certain works of the 
doctor Galen from Greek into Syriac, I used to translate, while you 
would write it down after me, correcting the Syriac wording, in accor- 
dance with the requirements of this language.” In other words, Sergius 
evidently made a literal oral translation which Theodore would take 
down adapting it at the same time to a more fluent Syriac. 


Translation technique 


Over the course of the centuries attitudes to translation changed a 
number of times, with a general movement from free to ever more literal 
translation (Brock 1983; see also v1.1). This development is well 
reflected in the various different biblical translations that were made, 
and here the case of the Gospels is especially clear (see Text [1]): the 
earliest version was probably Tatian’s lost Diatessaron, followed by the 
Old Synac (third century?), which was revised (rather inconsistently) 
on the basis of the Greek in the Peshitta (ca. 400). The Peshitta (the 
standard Syriac text of New Testament), in turn, was revised a century 
later in the (lost) Philoxenian (see below), and the Philoxenian lay at the 
basis of the early seventh-century “Harklean” revision, which aimed to 
reflect as many details of the Greek original as possible. In view of this 
development, the history of translations from Greek into Syriac can for 
convenience be divided up into four periods. 


Period 1: Third to fifth century AD 


The earliest translations to survive are of the Gospels, represented by 
the two fifth-century manuscripts containing the Old Syriac translation, 
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whose origin is usually thought to go back to the third century. This first 
period, which lasts up to ca. 500, is characterized by translations which 
are essentially reader oriented, and which range from very paraphrastic 
to relatively free (that is, by comparison with later ideals). Examples of 
very free translations can be found in the earliest (fifth-century) transla- 
tion of various works by Basil (see Text [2]), and in the Syriac version of 
Athanasius’ Life of Antony (see Text [3]) - the modern editor of which 
thought that the Syriac represented a lost Copticizing Greek, antedat- 
ing the extant Greek, but this view has now been shown to be untenable. 
In these translations the paragraph is the normal unit of translation, and 
for much of the time the translator resorts to expanded paraphrase, 
rather than translation. In some cases a deliberate interpretative element 
is introduced, and the translator clearly views himself as an expositor, 
rather than enterpres (see v1.1). Very much the same features can be 
found in Latin translations of the fourth and fifth centuries. Biblical 
quotations of the Greek onginals are normally not translated, but 
replaced by the form of the quotation familiar in the Syriac Bible (to 
whose early text these translations are sometimes important witnesses). 
Translations of this period very often prove to be of little help from 
the point of view of the textual history of the underlying Greek text. 


Period 2: Sixth century AD 


It was the need for precision in the translation of theological terms, 
brought about by the Chnistological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, that led to a shift towards a much more literal translation 
practice. The beginnings of this can be observed in a number of com- 
ments by Syriac writers around the turn of the fifth/sixth century; of 
particular interest are the comments by Philoxenus of Mabbug (died 
523) on the inadequacies of the standard version of the Syriac Gospels 
(the Peshitta) in his Commentary on the Prologue of Fohn (Brock 1981); 
here he takes the original Syriac translators to task for “making mistakes 
in many things, whether intentionally or through ignorance,” and by 
doing so they gave the appearance of lending support to the views of 
Nestorius. He then continues, referring to the revision undertaken 
under his auspices by his chorepiscopus Polycarp in 508 (the lost 
“Philoxenian”), saying, “it was for this reason that we have now taken 
the trouble to have the holy books of the New Testament interpreted 
anew from Greek into Syriac.” Earlier on he had stressed that, in the 
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case of the Bible, elegance should not be sought for in the translation at 
the expense of strict accuracy: 


If those who translated supposed that it was not elegant in Syriac to speak of 
the “becoming” of Christ, or of God or of the Son (he refers to Matthew 1.1, 
18, John 1.14, Romans 1.3), they should have realized that anyone who is con- 
cerned to translate the truth ought not to select those words which are appro- 
priate for each particular language, but to seek out what are the words and 
terms, originating from God or from his Spirit, which were spoken through 
the prophets and apostles; for what is placed in the holy scriptures is not the 
child of human thoughts, so that it should receive correction or adjustment by 
means of human knowledge. 


Philoxenus’ objection to the Peshitta is that it is too reader oriented, 
and he is arguing for a movement away from the older sensus de sensu 
method to a text-oriented verbum e verbo. His words - lke those of his 
contemporary Boethius in a different context (see v1.1) - nicely reflect 
the marked shift in translation technique that can be observed first ca. 
500. An excellent specific example of the widespread movement away 
from dynamic renderings to formal ones that is characteristic of this 
period is to be found in the different terms used to render the verb 
éoaexw0n in the Nicene Creed (de Halleux 1978). In Syriac texts of 
the fourth and fifth centuries the standard rendering of éoagxw6n had 
been the phrase lbesh pagra “he put on the body”; in the course of the 
fifth century various experiments in more formal renderings are to be 
found, notably etgashsham “he was embodied”; finally, however, the 
formal equivalent etbassar “he was enfleshed” (a new denominative 
verb, derived from besra “flesh”) came to be adopted around the end of 
the fifth century, along with another neologism, etbarnash, which ren- 
dered évavOgwa16n (bar nasha = évOQwxos “man, human”). 

A very large number of Greek texts were translated into Syriac over 
the course of the sixth century, and these became progressively more 
literal in character as the century advanced. The ideals that had been 
reached by the end of the century are well expressed in a note by the 
translator of Theodosius of Alexandria’s Letter against the Tritheists: 
“This discourse was translated and interpreted from Greek into Syriac 
insofar as possible word for word without alteration, so as to indicate 
not just the sense, but by its very words, the wording in the Greek; and 
for the most part not one letter has been added or subtracted, provided 
the exigencies of the language have not hindered this.” 
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Period 3: Seventh century AD 


The seventh century marked the apogee of the fashion for literal trans- 
lation, and the long experience of earlier translation meant that transla- 
tors were by now able to develop highly sophisticated techniques of 
mirror translations (thus rendering their versions a godsend for textual 
critics interested in the Greek originals underlying them). In the view 
of these text-oriented translators there was no tension between 
signifiant (signifier) and segnifté (signified); rather, the segnzfté of the 
original was to be found in the signzfiant, and so it was essential to rep- 
resent that exactly. Thus the seventh-century translators no longer ren- 
dered the greeting yaige by the dynamic equivalent shlam lak (lit. 
“peace to you”), but by its formal equivalent, hdz “rejoice!” These 
developments (which were by no means confined to Synac translations 
in the seventh century, but can also be found in Latin and Armenian 
practice; see V1.1) meant that earlier translations were often regarded as 
no longer adequate; accordingly many of these were replaced, either by 
very careful revisions, or (where this proved impracticable) by com- 
pletely new translations. Thus the early decades of the seventh century 
witnessed the “Harklean” revision of the Synac New Testament, 
undertaken by Thomas of Harkel at the monastery of the Enaton (ninth 
muestone) outside Alexandria, ca. 614; from a decade later a thorough- 
going revision was made of Gregory of Nazianzus’ Homulves, by Paul, 
bishop of Edessa (undertaken in Cyprus, during the Persian occupa- 
tion of his see; de Halleux 1983; see Text [4]). Later in the century a 
whole series of revised translations was undertaken by a group of 
Syrian Orthodox scholars associated (as Paul had been) with the mon- 
astery of Qennneshre on the Euphrates (Brock 1971). Amongst these 
was a revision of the sixth-century translation of Porphyry’s Evsagoge, 
undertaken by Athanasius of Balad in 645 (Hugonnard-Roche 1994). 
Another active reviser was the great scholar Jacob of Edessa (died 708), 
who undertook (among other things) a revision of Severus of Antioch’s 
corpus of 125 Cathedral Homilies, designed to replace that made by 
Paul of Kallinikos some 150 years earlier (Graffin 1978; Lash 1981). 
From much the same time dates the revision, by Phokas of Edessa, of 
the earlier translation, by Sergius of Resh‘aina, of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian Corpus. In many cases both translations survive, and so the 
practices and concerns of the translators/revisers can be closely 
observed. 


VI.7 TRANSLATION: GREEK AND SYRIAC 


Period 4: Late eighth and ninth centuries 


[ronically, Syriac Christianity was effectively cut off from the Greek 
speaking world just at the time when the influence of Greek was at its 
height. The effects of the political break brought about by the Arab inva- 
sions were not immediately felt as far as the study of Greek was con- 
cerned (as can be seen from the many revised translations undertaken in 
the second half of the seventh century, mentioned above). It was prob- 
ably only around the turn of the seventh/eighth century that a knowl- 
edge of Greek among Synan Orthodox scholars in north Syria started 
to disappear (this may be indirectly connected with the replacement of 
Greek by Arabic in the Umayyad civil service at about this time; see also 
v.17). Thus it was only with the awakening of an interest in Greek phi- 
losophy, medicine, and science on the part of the early Abbasids in 
Baghdad at the turn of the eighth/ninth century that provided a new 
impetus for translation from Greek into Synac (Hugonnard-Roche 
1990, 1991, 2004; Brock 2004). The earliest translators from Greek into 
Arabic were mainly drawn from the different Syriac Churches, and since 
they had behind them the benefit of a long tradition of translating from 
Greek into Syriac, but none from Greek into Arabic, they often chose to 
work through the intermediary of Syriac, since the next step, translating 
from one Semitic language into another, was less problematic for them 
than working directly from Greek into Arabic. 

Only a few representatives of these ninth-century translations into 
Syniac survive, one of them being the Syriac version of Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms which is probably the work of the most famous of the trans- 
lators of this period, Hunain ibn Ishaq (Brock 1991). The practical need 
in Abbasid Baghdad for translations that were essentially reader-, and 
not text-, oriented meant that many features of highly literal translation 
practice, that had been developed in the seventh century, were now no 
longer appropriate, and, as Hunain himself stated in connection with 
his translation of a work by Galen, “in translating this work my aim has 
been to make his (= Galen’s) thought as clear as possible.” Hunain’s 
realization that in the changed circumstances of the ninth century it was 
necessary to move away from the earlier ideal of mirror translation is 
neatly brought out by the fourteenth-century Arabic writer, as-Safadi: 


The translators use two methods of translation . . . According to [the first 
method], the translator studies each individual Greek word and its meaning, 
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chooses an Arabic word of corresponding meaning and uses it. Then he turns 
to the next word and proceeds in the same manner until in the end he has ren- 
dered into Arabic the text he wishes to translate. This method is bad for two 
reasons. First, it is impossible to find Arabic expressions corresponding to all 
Greek words and, therefore, through this method many Greek words remain 
untranslated. Second, certain syntactical combinations in one language do not 
always necessarily correspond to similar combinations in the other; besides, 
the use of metaphors, which are frequent in every language, causes additional 
mistakes. 

The second method is that of Hunain ibn Ishaq, al-Jauhari and others. Here 
the translator considers a whole sentence, ascertains its full meaning and then 
expresses it in Arabic with a sentence identical in meaning, without concern 
for the correspondence of individual words. This method is superior, and 
hence there is no need to improve the works of Hunain ibn Ishaq (Rosenthal 


1975, 17). 


As-Safadi’s words of course apply to Hunain’s translations into Arabic, 
but they are almost certainly equally applicable to his Synac practice as 
well. In this return to the old classical ideal of the sensus de sensu pole 
of translation technique it is remarkable that Hunain anticipated the 
Latin West by some five hundred years. 


Selected texts 


[NOTE: the English translation of the Syriac texts is made as literal as 
possible, in order to facilitate comparison with the Greek. | 


A. GREEK INTO SYRIAC 
[1] Gospels, John 12.21 


OUTOL OVV TEOOHAPOV Dudinxnw tH axd ByOoaida tig Todratac, xai Howtwv 
avdtov Aéyovtes: xvote, BEAOuEV TOV "Inoodv Ldetv. 


A. And they came and said to Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee, Sir, 
[it is] Jesus we wish to see. (Old Syriac, ca. third century aD) 


B. These came, approached Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee and 
asked him; and they say to him, Sir, we wish to see Jesus. (Peshitta, ca. 400 AD) 


C. These, therefore, approached Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and they were urging him, saying, Sir, we wish to see Jesus [lit. Jesus to see]. 
(Harklean, ca. 615 aD) 


VI.7 TRANSLATION: GREEK AND SYRIAC 


[2] Basil, Homily on Deuteronomy 15.9, opening 
Example taken from Brock 1987, 63 


Tov Aoyou tiv yoo Sédwxev julv oO xtloas Nudcs Oedc, iva tas PovAdcs tav 
HAQSDV GAANAOLS ATOXAALTTWHEV, XAL SLA TO KOLVWVLKOV Tig PUGEWS ExAOTOC 
T@ WAnoiov pEetaddGpev, Momeg Ex Tivwv Tapleiwv, TOV Tic XaQdLAc XQUTTMV 


moopeQovtes Ta PovAEvLaTa. 


A. That we should make full use of honorable speech for our own benefit is 
something that has been granted us by God our creator, in that he chose us for 
himself at our glorious creation 1n his likeness, [we should use] the freedom 
he placed in us, the gift of his abundant good will - [given] ungrudgingly out 
of his great mercy - so that, carefully [employing] this our [ability to] speak, 
we should reveal the thoughts of our hearts to one another, in that we are by 
nature fellows in sinfulness, and share in a common creation. Therefore let 
each one of us turn and reveal his infirm thoughts to his fellow men, [using] 
the distinctive speech that has been given him, so that with it each may be 
examined by his fellows, in order that we may each bring forth into the open, 
out of the hidden chambers of the heart, the impulses of our minds. (Early 
fifth-century translation) 


B. For this reason God who created us gave us the use of speech, so that we 
should reveal to one another the thoughts of our hearts; and because of [our] 
share in a common nature (or: natural companionship), each of us should 
transmit to his neighbor, as it were from the hidden chambers of the heart, 
declaring, that is to say, our thoughts. (Late sixth- or seventh-century transla- 
tion) 


[3] Athanasius, Life of Antony 73.3-4 Bartelink 1994 


73-3 Tov S€ EimOvTIWV MEDTOV eivat TOV VotV xai THV YOAUUATWV EvoETHY, Epy 6 
"Avtwviog: 7Q toivuv 6 vots bytaiver, toutTw odx Avayxala Ta YOGUPATA. TODTO 
xOL TOUS MaQovtas xal adtotcs eéndnEev. AnTAGOV ovV Bavudtovtes Str 
tooavtny EBherov év idiwty obveow. 4 xai yao ody ws év EEL TOaMeic xdxet 
YEQWV yevouEvos, cyOLOV Elxe TO MOOG, GAAG xai YaQiets TV Xai MOALTLXOS. TOV TE 
hoyov elyev HOTUPEVOV TH Oeiw GAatL, Wote undéva POovetv, yaigew 58 wahAov 
én’ abth ndvtas tovs EOxOUEVOUS MOdC adTOV. 


73-3 The philosophers say to him, “Mind is the principle of letters, for it dis- 
covered letters.” He says to them, “Then in the case of a person whose mind 
1s illumined and radiant, letters do not surpass him much.” From his very first 
utterance they felt out the man and perceived that he had a sober and intelli- 
gent mind. They too then were astonished at what they saw and heard, and 
likewise returned home. 73-4 For the man was profound in his mind, sober, 
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and very alert, and he was not like a man who has been brought up from his 
youth in the desert and grown old and aged there, boorish in word, or rough 
or strange in mind; rather, he was perfected and adorned with each of the fair 
[virtues], and in accordance with their [proper] character [lit. taste], so they 
were to be found with him. Now his speech, as we have earlier said, was very 
discerning, seasoned with heavenly salt in such a way that none of those who 
heard him would be indignant at his words; and no one would resent him for 
his path (of life). For he was readily prepared for all kinds of opinions. (Fifth- 
century Syriac translation [Draguet 1980, 120]) 


[4] Pseudo-Nonnus, Scholia to mythological references in Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ First Invective against Fulian. On the death of Theano Nimmo 
Smith 1992, no. 18 


Atty 010 TUQaVVODU OVVEOXENN ETI TO EimEtv Tis MaTEidOc TA GOEENTA. abtH, tH 
yAOttav anodaxotvoa, EVENTVOE TH TVEAVVW, UN BEAOVOG, xal AvayxaCouEvn, 


eEeumelv, AmageBEvtOs TOD OOYAVOU TiS Pwvijc. 


A. This [woman] was held by a tyrant in order that she might tell the secrets 
of her locality. She, having bitten off her tongue. spat [it] in the face of the 
tyrant, wanting, not even if compelled, to reveal [anything], in that the organ 
of the voice had been removed by her. (Anonymous Synac translation [late 
fifth/early sixth century aD] Brock 1971, 218) 


B. This [woman] was held by a tyrant in order that she might tell the secret of 
her locality. But this [woman], because, having been compelled, she did not 
want to tell [it], bit offher tongue, and when the organ of her speech had been 
removed, she spat it in the face of the tyrant. (Revised translation by Paul of 
Edessa, 623/4 aD. ibid.) 


[5] Homer, /lzad 1.225-8, 231 Monro and Allen 


oivopagés, xvvoc Supat’ Exwv, xoadinv 8 EAaqoto, 
OUTE MOT’ Ec MOAEWOV Gua Aaw@ BwonxO7jvar 

ovte Adyovd’ iévat obV GoLOTHECoL “Ayaidv 
TETANXAS Bud. . - 

SnuoBdEOs Baotrevs, Exel OVTLOAVOLOL AVAOOELC. 


[You who are] carrying wine, [having] the eyes of a dog, the heart of a lilith; 
never have you put on a breastplate in battle, nor has your heart endured an 
ambush with Greek men, out of fear. King who devours his army — because 
you rule over the feeble. (Quotation from late eighth-century(?) translation 
in Anton of Tagrit, Rhetoric v, Watt 1986, 75; cf. Kobert 1971) 


VI.7 TRANSLATION: GREEK AND SYRIAC 


B. SYRIAC INTO GREEK 


[6] Bardaisan (School of), Book of the Laws of the Countries. On Fate 
Cureton 1855, 13 


There are laws for the Sheraye that they should not kill, nor commit fornica- 
tion, nor worship idols. And in the whole of Sher there are no idols, and no 
prostitute. He who kills a man ought to be killed. Even though at all hours and 
on all days they are born, yet mighty Ares does not compel the freewill of the 
Sheraye when he is situated in the midst of the heaven, so that a man should 
spill the blood of his companion with a weapon of iron; nor does Belit, when 
she is situated together with Ares, compel any of the Sheraye men to cohabit 
with the wife of his companion or with another woman. (Translation of the 


Syriac text) 


12 VOLLOG EOTL MAEA XIEAIS [LNSEVA POVEVELV LITE TOQVEVELV LITE XAEITELV LLNTE 
Edava MECOKUVELV, XaL EV Exeivy TH MEyioTH XYHOG Ov vadv Eottv ldetv, OV yuVatxa 
NooVixrjv, ob poryarida ovonatopvevyv, OD xAEMTHV EAXOMEVOV ETL SLxnV, OVX 
&VSQOMOVOV, OV MEPOVEVLEVOV. 13 OVSEVOS YAO TO AUTEEQUOLOV VAYXAOEV O TOD 
muouaumeos "Ageos doti]0 pECOVEAVaV dvdoa oLdyjow dveheiv, ob Kimots obv 
"Agel TuXOVGG GAAOTOIG YUVALHL LLY Val TIVE TAQ’ Exeivols, TAVTIWS TAO HEC 
LECovEavotvtos tot "Ageos xai Tao Hog xai tpeoa yevvwuevwv TOV THoEdv. 
(Greek translation quoted by Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 6.10.12-13 
Mras 1954-6) 


[7] Ephraem, Repentance of Nineveh, lines 525-32. Beck 1970. Example 
taken from Brock 1994, 76 


Nineveh, mother of giants, at a single feeble man was afraid, 

a lioness in her lair was perturbed by the Hebrew; 

Assyria (Athor) roared out in creation while the voice of Jonah roars out in it; 
to such an extent was it brought low - the seed of Nimrod the giant! 
(Translation of the Syriac text) 


Puviv Ehayiotov moinOeioa 
ENTHEEV Hav 1 modu Nivevi, 7 wrtHo tov yryavtwvy, 
1] poReQd Agawva év TH abti}¢ udvdea, 
opodea EBoeup HAH a0 ‘EBoaiov. 
gig MAOaV THY OixOULEVHY MOvETaL Nuvevi, 
xal 1 pwvy lwva weveta én’ adr. 
dea obtws to onéoua NeBowd gEnodévnoev 
TOU YEVVaLOU yiyAVTOS TOD TAaUTHV XTLOaVTOS. 
(Greek translation Hemmerdinger-Iliadou 1967, 60) 
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[8] Isaac the Syrian (Isaac of Nineveh), Bedjan 1909, 497 


That at a time of joy we should gaze on affliction - this indicates that when, as 
a result of the working of grace, suddenly there falls upon your soul immense 
stirrings and wonder at [lit. of] the vision of the mind concerning those 
[beings] who are exalted above [human] nature: as the blessed Evagrius said, 
when the holy angels approach us, they fill us with spiritual vision, and all 
those who [are] in opposition [to us| depart, and there 1s peace and ineffable 
stupefaction [bulhaya]. (Translation of the Syriac text) 


TO SE EV TH WOG Tis XAQGC ExdExECBaL BAipetc, ToUTO ExdLddoxeEL. OtAV Ex Tjc 
EVEOYELAS THIS YAOLTOS EEaipvns YEvwWvTaL EV NULV AOYLOLOL LEYGAOL, xa ExmANEeIc 
THs Beweias tis Stavoias tis byndotéQas tis Plows, xaBWe EineV 6 Gytoc 
Maoxoc. Stav of Gyo. ayyedor TANOLdowoL jiv, mAnQotow judo Bewoiac 
AVEVLATLXAS. HAL TADTA MAVTA TA EVAVTLA AVAXWEOVOL, Xal yiveTat EioTy xai 
yadrvn [*bAzluta] deentos . . . (Greek translation made at Mar Saba monas- 
tery, Palestine, ca. late eighth century, Spetsieris 1997, 202) 


The Greek translation provides substitutions for objectionable names, and here attributes 
the quotation to Mark the Monk; the quotation in fact comes from Evagrius, On Prayer 30, 
the Greek text of which survives under a different name, Neilos. 


[9] Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse 14.2-4. Reinink 1993 


14.2 And immediately that the son of perdition is revealed, then the king of the 
Greeks goes up and stands on Golgotha, and the holy Cross is placed in that 
place where it was fixed when it carried Christ. 3 And the king places his crown 
on the top of the holy Cross, and stretches out his two hands to heaven, and 
hands over the kingdom to God the Father. 4 The holy Cross is raised up, the 
one on which Christ was crucified, to heaven and the crown of royalty with it, 
because it is the holy Cross on which Christ was crucified: for the salvation of 
all men who believe in him was he crucified. [All of] which is the sign which will 


be seen before the coming of our Lord, for the shaming of those who deny (him). 


14.2 xai nav gavi 6 vids tic dnwAeiac, &vaPbnoetat 6 Baoieds TOV “Pwpaiwv 
d&vw cic Todyo0d, évOa éxayn to EvAov tod otaveot eis tomo, Ev W TEOGHAWBN 
6 xbeLos Hav Incotcs Xoiotds xai Gedo Hdv, xai tov Exovoiov DEQ OV 
bnépewe Odvatov. 3 xai doei 6 Baotkeds tov ‘Pwuaiwv tO otéupa adTOd xal 
EnvOtjoet EAvw Tod OTAVOOD xal ExmETdOEL TAS YELOAS AdTOD Eis TOV OUQAVOV xa 
rapadwoer tv Baotreiav adtod tH Ge@ xai natol. 4 xai dvadnpOroetat O 
otaveds eis TOV OVEAVOV GLA TH OTEUPWATL TOD Baothéwe, SLOTL 6 OTALEDS, EV @ 
Exoendodn 6 xdoLos Hav Inoods Xovotds da thy xownv Aavtwv owTNlay, 
avtdg pédher pavijoeobar gunooobev adtod év tH magovoig adtod eic EheyZOV 
t@v aniotwv. (Greek translation, ca. 700. Lolos 1976) 
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PART VII 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


Introduction a: Language and literature 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


This section examines the formal, written uses of Ancient Greek. The 
broader issue of the relationship between language and literature is pre- 
sented in chapter VII. 4.1. Chapter v11. 4.2 describes, more specifically, 
the characteristics of the literary use of language in the ancient Greek 
world. Its main feature is the connection between the various literary 
genres and the dialects in which they were first cultivated and came to 
be used by writers irrespective of their own origins and native dialects. 
The influence of the Homeric epic idiom pervades all ancient Greek 
poetic language, but specific genres are associated with specific 
dialects: elegy with Ionic, melic poetry with Lesbian (though not exclu- 
sively, since expression of personal emotions leads to use of native 
dialect, Corinna, for example, writing in her own Boeotian), the tragic 
chorus with Doric, tragic dialogue with Attic-Ionic. In comedy, which 
deals with everyday life in Attica, the Attic dialect predominates, while 
Attic and Ionic predominate in prose (historiography, science). 

Chapter v11.A.3 concerns epic poetry, a genre with a long tradition 
of oral composition. Distinctively epic is the formulaic character of the 
language, a feature that does not, however, mean that the epic poet was 
a mere manipulator of formulae, nor can it explain a poetic composi- 
tion as a whole. 

Chapters viI.a.4 and vII.a.5 concern the language of ancient 
drama, addressing the central question of the heterogeneity of the poetic 
techniques that support the plot in both tragedy and comedy. 

Chapter v11.a.6 provides a brief introduction to ancient metrics. 
Finally, chapter v11.a.7 discusses the relationship between language 
and literature in the Hellenistic period, which, although it was the age 
of the Koine, produced literature in a classicizing idiom remote from 
everyday speech. The Koine, on the other hand, while it influenced 
formal prose (Polybius, Diodorus Siculus) and the “para-literature” of 
the time, did not make inroads into poetry, which remained a bastion of 
classicism. 


A.1 Language and literature 


M. SETATOS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


1 Communication and language 


The communication between people in the societies they form (infor- 
mation exchange, dialogue, etc.), personal expression (of thoughts, 
feelings, etc., cf. literature, imagination, etc.), and intellectual activities 
(cf. logic, scientific thought and knowledge, etc.) are based on various 
sign systems (forms of systematized human behavior), of which the 
most important is language. In these systems a content is encoded ina 
number of different ways (by means of different “substances”: pho- 
netic, kinetic, etc.), sent by a transmitter via a certain channel and 
picked up by a receiver, who decodes it and understands it; for 
example, in the system of language the speaker emits an utterance with 
his vocal organs, which as a series of sound waves is picked up by the 
auditory organs of the listener, then processed by the brain and finally 
perceived and understood as speech. 


2 Spoken and written language 


The original and basic form of language is spoken (articulated speech; 
see 11.5, 11.6), as the language of certain societies continues to be exclu- 
sively even today (communities without a written language). Written 
language consists in a visual and durable representation of language 
which makes it easy to convey and preserve (Cohen 1958) and its 
appearance, according to many, marks the beginning of history. The 
lack of a written language, however, does not necessarily imply the 
absence of culture, as can be seen in the existence of oral literature (e.g., 
narrative works: fables, myths, etc.; and poetic works: epic, lyric poetry, 
etc.) even in peoples who possess no system of writing (cf. the ancient 
Greek oral epic tradition which culminated in Homer; see 111.9, 
VII.A.3). 
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3 Texts 


The use of language is rarely confined to a single unconnected phrase 
or sentence, as one might be led to believe by older and more recent 
grammars, which appear to describe, analyze and “generate” or 
produce only clauses and sentences, leaving larger units of language to 
other disciplines (theory of literature, literary criticism, rhetoric, etc.). 
An examination, however, of the most common and frequent linguistic 
realizations, such as the everyday uses of language (chats and conversa- 
tions, information exchange, descriptions, songs, etc.), shows that we 
are dealing with texts, either spoken or written. Texts constitute lin- 
guistic units which are larger than sentences (although even a sentence 
can constitute a text, e.g., w Eeiv’ dyyéhrew Aaxedaumoviois ott tHdE 
xeieda toicg xElvwv OYuaor me\Oouevor “Stranger, go tell the Spartans 
that we lie here obedient to their commands”) and which themselves 
appear in broader contexts, in a linguistic (cf. intertextual relations) and 
extralinguistic context (situations in which the linguistic communica- 
tion takes place: interlocutors, discussion, lecture, recitation, etc.). The 
study of texts is carried out today by a special branch of linguistics 
known as text linguistics. 


3.1 Language varieties 


The synchronic analysis of a language reveals the existence of a variety 
of forms: dialectal forms (dialects, idioms; see 111), superlocal lan- 
guages (common language: see 11.24, e.g., Standard Modern Greek 
[SMG]; local common languages, cf. substandard [local] varieties of 
SMG), special codes (argot, slang, etc.), specialized languages (profes- 
sional, scientific, etc.), and idiolects (in the final analysis every speaker 
has their own individual characteristics; cf. personal style). Particular 
values are expressed by distinguishing between different registers (see 
Setatos 1994): lexical scales, stylistic nuances, textual genres (see 4.6), 
sociolinguistic registers, cultural codes, as well as psychological, histor- 
ical, and geographical distinctions. This diversity is structured and 
used systematically, that is, it follows rules and models. 


3.2 Structural components of texts 


In analyzing the composition of texts, text-linguistics distinguishes the 
following features (see Beaugrande and Dressler 1981): cohesion and 
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coherence, situationality, intertextuality, intentionality, acceptability, 
informativity, and comprehension. It is assisted in its task by other sci- 
ences and scientific disciplines, such as semiotics, sociolinguistics, the 
science and theory of literature, stylistics, cultural anthropology (cf. 
ethnography of speaking), the cognitive sciences, psychology, contra- 
stive linguistics, graphemics, etc. 

A text can be examined from many different points of view: subject 
matter, textual boundaries (beginning-end etc.), its semantic and prag- 
matic structure (selection of what is to be expressed by a list of contents, 
anaphora, coreference, substitutions of items, inferences, recurrence, 
ellipsis and interruption, semantic development, and expectations of the 
text, cf. logical and illogical order in which contents and situations are set 
out, assumptions, textual perspective, textual presuppositions, etc., viv- 
idness: sense of elation etc.), its grammatical and syntactic structure 
(autonomy-coordination-subordination, position and order of words 
and sentences, direct-indirect speech-free indirect style, phonetic-graph- 
ematic form, phrasal melody, discourse particles, etc.), style (see 3.3, 4.5). 

An exhaustive analysis of the components of a text can show that it 
consists of speech acts (promises, vows, etc.), exchanges (questions, 
answers, etc.), commands and requests, demonstrations, judgments 
(justification of facts etc.), attitudes (towards events etc.: modalities 
etc.), deixis (place, time, people, titles, allusions, etc.), descriptions, 
definitions, instances of paraphrase and periphrasis, repetitions, par- 
allelisms and equivalences, emphasis (foregrounding etc.), levels of 
meaning (irony, paradox, etc.), as well as conscious violations of rules 
and the creation of new ones. 


3.3. Style 


From a linguistic point of view, we may discern, apart from personal 
style (cf. Bossuet: “le style c’est ’homme méme,” 1.e., style is man 
himself), the style of languages (of a language or group of languages) 
and dialects (cf. the comparison between French and German and the 
descriptions of these languages by Bally [1932], as well as the distinc- 
tions between the dialects of the same language), and the style of texts 
(and parts of a text). 

From the point of view of stylistics, no text is completely devoid of 
style (even the so-called “neutral” style is one of the possible types of 
style). The style of a text is the sum of the contextual probabilities of its 
linguistic elements, in relation to a context dependent “norm” (rule, 
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model), and stands out in comparison with other texts by the same 
speaker or writer, or other speakers or writers, in the same or a different 
style. This comparison determines the stylistic markers (the stylistic 
features: wealth of vocabulary, length of phrases, frequency of punctu- 
ation, statistical differences in the use of a verb, adjective, etc., key 
words etc.), the sets of stylistic markers (with markers common to many 
texts), the shifts and modifications of style, etc. The contextual ele- 
ments of a text are divided into intralinguistic elements (e.g., voice 
quality, morphological features, special vocabulary, metrical form, etc.) 
and extralinguistic elements (elements of linguistic communication: 
relations between the speakers, type of discourse, circumstances of 
communication, etc.). The different parts of a text may consist of 
different stylistic forms (prose-verse etc.) and values (e.g., vulgar, 
neutral, etc. style), traditional or neological tendencies (cf. archaic- 
innovative style, standardized-creative style, etc.), different media 
(speech, writing etc.) and tone (cf. anger etc.), different linguistic forms 
(common language, dialect etc.; cf. the passages in the Boeotian dialect 
ina comedy of Aristophanes (see V11. 4.2) or in the work of the modern 
Greek author Alexandros Papadiamantis, who uses at least three forms 
of language - archaistic katharevousa in lyrical descriptions etc., simple 
katharevousa (“purist” language) in narrative, dialectal demotic ele- 
ments in dialogues etc. - as well as the various forms of language used 
in a complex society like that of modern Greece, where we find 
Standard Modern Greek being taught in schools and used in the civil 
service, official documents, the mass media etc., the language of litera- 
ture, which may differ from the latter as it is characterized by a free crea- 
tive use of language (neologisms, combinations, experimentation with 
the language, etc.), the popular tongue, the language of the home and 
of everyday social contact, etc. On the subject of style see also 4.5. 


4 Literary and non-literary texts 


The texts which have come down to us from antiquity, and generally 
any body of texts which belongs to one era or more, are usually distin- 
guished into literary and non-literary (the latter includes texts like 
inscriptions, personal correspondence, public archives, scientific, phil- 
osophical, and historical texts, etc). This distinction has more of a prac- 
tical value, since from a theoretical and scientific point of view it 
presents considerable difficulties and problems regarding various 
aspects of texts, such as the following: 
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4.1 Literariness 


What is it that distinguishes a literary text from other types of text? Can 
a philosophical text in verse (e.g., by the ancient philosopher 
Parmenides) or the works of Aristotle etc. be classified as literature? Is 
it possible for philosophical works to have literary characteristics? 
These and other questions have given rise to a series of specula- 
tions with different answers and views (see Veloudis 1994), e.g., the 
organization of form (uniqueness, yet also criteria of continuity, self- 
referencing, vagueness, etc.); intertextuality; defamiliarization (ostran- 
ene, according to the Russian formalists); the distinction between 
literature (with the principal criterion being the intention of the artist) 
and intermediate categories of literary expression (varying degrees of 
literariness, cf. advertising, witticisms etc.); the distinction made by 
Genette (1991) between the integral (certain characteristics are integral 
features of literature, regardless of the readers’ appraisals and judg- 
ments) and the potential (detachment of texts from the initial concern 
of truth and usefulness and the readers’ consideration of them as works 
of literature) nature of the elements of a work of literature etc. 


4.2 Evaluation 


Similar problems are raised by the examination of the literary value 
of a (usually literary) text, as is evident in the different assessments of 
expert literary critics, of the same or different periods. The variety of 
reactions and opinions determines another factor, which plays a deci- 
sive role in the cultural setting in which texts are produced and used: 
the reception of texts. The receivers of a text may have similar or 
different opinions on it, synchronically or diachronically (cf. assess- 
ments formed by a purely scientific investigation of the content ofa text, 
e.g. the older and more recent views of historians on the credibility of 
Herodotus), although tradition also plays an important role (cf. the 
creation of ratings, assessments, and a priority listing in histories of ht- 
erature and the school curricula). 


4.3 Aesthetics 


Answers to the previous questions (4.1, 4.2) have been sought in the 
aesthetic characteristics of literary texts, the analysis of which is basea, 
consciously or unconsciously, on theories regarding what is beautiful, 
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noble, sublime etc. (see Beardsley 1966), the material form of works of 
art, artistic processes, interpretation (cf. the view [Leroi-Gourhan 
1965 | that paradox in nature can cause aesthetic responses), 1.€., in aes- 
thetic theories (cf. similar topics in ancient rhetoric). 


4.4 Language 


Language can be regarded as a criterion of literariness (and sometimes 
of critical evaluation, cf. the expressions “lexical creativity,” “richness 
of language,” etc. with regard to a wniter), particularly where literary 
genres (see 4.6) with a long tradition have become established, such as 
epic poetry up until Nonnus (in spite of differences in the subject 
matter). A text may display a variety of combinations of different cate- 
gories of language, even different languages or dialects. In the study of 
literary language different theories distinguish between defamuiliariza- 
tion (deautomatization), foregrounding, deviousness, parallelism 
(recurrence), reading (beyond usual language), and sociolinguistic 
(speech acts: mimetic etc.) context. 


4.5 Style (see also 3.3) 


Style is one of the registers of language (values, forms of the evaluative 
dimension of the language system; see Setatos 1994) and its nuances 
display contrasts such as: affected/unaffected, frigid/carefree, urbane/ 
vulgar, picaresque/obscene, expressive/allusive, exaggerated/mod- 
erate, punctilious/vague, rhetorical/ordinary, ironical/non-ironical, 
humorous/non-humorous, decorous/indecorous, flattering/ coquet- 
tish, high/low, dramatic/comic, emphatic/unemphatic, conventional/ 
unconventional, archaic/neutral/popular. 


4.6 Types of text 


Textual types are connected with lexical values (scales), cultural 
values (special circumstances, standard procedures, etc., politeness- 
directness, roles, etc.), sociolinguistic values (sex, age, education, class, 
group, profession, pursuits, etc.) and stylistic values, although they 
feature the use of other elements as well, such as meter, symbolism etc. 
(see Setatos 1994, 26). Generally, we may distinguish everyday and spe- 
cialized forms of discourse (cf. chat/discussion etc.), learned and sim- 
plifying forms (e.g., literary/popularizing etc.), and common and 
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special forms (cf. ordinary names of objects/scientific terms etc.). A 
special category consists of the pre-literary “simple forms” (Jolles 
[1930] 1982), which are regarded as intellectual processes that are artic- 
ulated in the form of “linguistic gestures” (see Arnold 1973), such as tra- 
ditional narratives, myths, riddles, maxims, fables, etc. (which could 
serve as the basis for a study of literariness or, according to Todorov 
(1968), be regarded as varieties or transmutations of actual speech acts). 
Literary texts fall into the following categories: narrative (short/long: 
myth etc. — short story, novel, etc.), poetic (lyrical, epic, dramatic, etc.), 
functional (personal: letters etc.; scientific: studies, essays, etc.; didac- 
tic: lectures etc.; journalistic: news, reports, leading articles, etc.), 
humorous pieces of wnting and light literature (detective novels, 
adventure stories etc.). The creation and definition of the different 
genres raises a whole series of questions. 


4.7 Translation 


Translated texts (see v1) may constitute a criterion of literariness for the 
text which has been translated (source language), when similar types of 
text exist in the target language (cf. translations of poems in a poetic form 
which attempt to preserve the meter, rhyming scheme, etc., while prose 
translations sometimes possess no poetic features), or may introduce for 
the first time a genre which is unknown in the literature of the translator’s 
language (cf. the verse form known as pantoum in one of Seferis’ poems). 


4.8 Basic categories (see also 3) 


Apart from the form and content of texts, other important features 
which should be investigated are the author, readership, historical 
period (historical and cultural data), critics, producers (publishers, 
actors, etc.), channels, influences, aims, developments, literary system, 
etc. The science of text analysis must take into account communication 
theory, linguistics (psycholinguistics, neurolinguistics, sociolinguis- 
tics, ethnolinguistics, etc.), stylistics, poetics and rhetoric, the philoso- 
phy of language, philology, history, etc. 


4.9 Semtotic perspective 


From a semiotic point of view, one may compare literature with art (cf. 
the illustration of literary texts by well-known painters), with play (ct. 
literary contests, as amongst the tragedians of antiquity, in double 
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meanings etc. in literary works with puns etc.), with dance (cf. choreog- 
raphy etc.), with technique (cf. descriptions of writers such as Eliot’s 
characterization of Pound as “il miglior fabbro,”i.e., the best craftsman, 
the teaching of such subjects as creative wnting in American univer- 
sities, cooking etc.), etc. A semiotic perspective reveals the common 
and highly abstract features of these different areas of human activity: 
semiotic systems with signs which possess expression and content, 
semiotic dimensions: the semantic, syntactic, pragmatic, evaluative etc. 
dimensions, system and realization of the system (cf. the variety of real- 
izations in the performance of the bard of epic poetry). 


5 Ancient Greek literary texts 


With regard to everything stated above (4) about literature and other 
forms of written expression, it is better to use the term ancient Greek 
literature (literary and non-literary languages, cf. 4) for the following 
reasons: 


¢ Ineach area and city, in the public and private texts which concerned 
them (state archives, decrees and public inscriptions, official corre- 
spondence in international relations, funerary inscriptions, etc.) the 
Greeks used the local Greek dialect. This situation was still common 
after the appearance of the Koine (see 6), as can be seen, for example, 
in the well-known Thessalian (Pelasgiotis) inscription from Larissa 
(see Buck 1955), in which Philip V’s letter is set out in the Koine. 

¢ Ancient Greek displays the extremely rare linguistic phenomenon, in 
the formand the extent to whichit appears, of literary languages. Every 
literary genre is written ina special “language,” usually in the dialect in 
which it first appeared, though in a more general form (i.e., less local), 
sometimes with inclusions from other dialects. The Greek authors tra- 
ditionally wrote in the language of the genre they were cultivating, even 
if they spoke a different dialect (e.g., the Ionian Bacchylides and the 
Boeotian Pindar wrote in the Doric dialect) or lived ina much later era. 
This situation differed, to begin with, from later ones, such as the 
period of Atticism (see v111.3) and Modern Greek diglossia (demotic 
Greek/katharevousa), as the literary languages were based on living 
ancient Greek dialects, an understanding of which did not present the 
problems experienced by later generations, especially if the ancient 
pronunciation is taken into account. 

* Common languages. The dialectal fragmentation of Ancient Greek 


(see 111.1-111.8) did not prevent the formation, as a result of specific 
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historical conditions, of common languages (see 1v .6-8) which were 
either local in character (belonging to a particular area, e.g., Doric 
Koine, the language of the Achaean League, which was influenced 
by Attic, and North-West Greek, the language of the Aetolian 
Confederacy), or more widespread (contacts with a wider Greek and 
foreign public [see v], such as the Alexandrian Koine of the 
Hellenistic era). In this respect, the literary languages (see 6) could 
be regarded as the common languages of each literary genre. 


6 The literary languages of Ancient Greek 
Linguists (see Meillet 1965) and philologists distinguish the following 


language forms in ancient Greek literary texts: 


6.1 Homeric ‘The language of epic poetry, with principally Ionic and 
Aeolic elements, without dialectal purity, and adaptable to the needs of 
the listeners (see 111.9). 


6.2 Lyric poetry A variety of languages, according to genre, such as 
elegy (Ionic with elements of epic language forms), Ionic iambo-tro- 
chaic poetry (based on common Ionic), Aeolic lyric poetry (Lesbos), 
and choral lyric poetry (Doric). 


6.3 Attic tragedy (see V1II.A.4) The choral passages are written in the 
language of choral lyric poetry with an Attic influence, dialogue makes 
use of meters of the iambo-trochaic type based on the Attic dialect, 
certain features have Ionic models (avoidance of local color), while the 
vocabulary has both Ionic and Sicilian (Doric) elements. A corre- 
sponding language variety appears in the ancient Indian theater, in 
which brahmans, kings, etc. use Sanskrit (prose and verse), while the 
queen, women, servants, etc. use the later Prakrit. 


6.4 Ionic and Attic prose Common Ionic in historiography, philoso- 
phy (see v11.B.6) and science; Attic in rhetoric, the dialogue of tragedy, 
comedy (see 6.5), philosophical dialogue, historiography (Thucydides 


avoids local features, Xenophon anticipates features of the Koine). 


6.5 Comedy (see vil.A.5) Sicilian (Doric Koine: Epicharmus, 
Theocritus) and Attic (the current local speech of Attica: Aristophanes, 
Menander, and the New Comedy addressed to all the Greeks). 
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7 Hellenistic Koine 


The Hellenistic Koine was based on Attic-Ionic and particularly on the 
Attic dialect (Attic Koine) and was fashioned and spread (in a series of 
complex processes and developments: a struggle between the dialects; 
a transformation of the dialects, especially Ionic, under the influence of 
Attic; speech of foreigners [see Appendix 11.7]; popular usages and tra- 
ditional forms used by cultured people; sentimental dimensions; 
indifference and freedom in use of different linguistic forms etc.) as the 
language of the Macedonian court by Alexander the Great in the Ionian 
world and elsewhere, as well as through the needs of philosophy (see 
v1I.B.6), science, history, politics, the economy and daily contact 
(international language). Christianity spread it, lending it a universal 
character (cf. the creation of literary languages amongst the Slavs, 
Armenians, etc. modeled on this form of Greek). 


8 The development of Greek 


The subsequent development of the Greek language from Ancient into 
Modern Greek displays a struggle between learned and demotic forms 
(a continuation of Atticism [see v111.3] in different forms, cf. the lan- 
guage question in the modern Greek period), with an oral and occa- 
sionally written literature and literary texts in a variety of dialects (cf. 
Cretan literature: epic, drama, etc.; Cypriot literature: lyric poetry, 
chronicle writing, etc.) and forms (learned and purist, demotic, mixed, 
etc.; cf. the dual vocabulary of Standard Modern Greek), though not in 


relation or according to literary genres. 
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M. KARALI 
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In every state or national entity there is a spoken language which is 
accepted by the majority of the population and adopted as a means of 
expression by the state authority in public documents and education. 
This dominant, established form of language is known as the common 
language. No language, however, is ever completely uniform through- 
out the geographical area of a state, as it displays local variations, local 
deviations in vocabulary and pronunciation. These varieties constitute 
the dialects, which possess neither the geographical spread nor the 
social breadth of the common language. For example, the Modern 
Greek word xoA0oxa is a dialectal form, a lexical variant of xoAoxv6a 
“pumpkin,” the corresponding form in the common language, while 
éoxouvty ['erxunti] and xdopovs ['kozmus] are dialectal forms which 
differ from their equivalents in the common language éoyovta 
[‘erxo(n)de] and xdoyoc ['kozmos], in terms of their phonological 
form. In exactly the same way the Ancient Greek iofjPacs and opie 
“person of the same age” constitute dialectal lexical variants, while eipi 
(Attic), qui (Doric), and gupt (Lesbian) are dialectal variations of the 
verb “to be” with respect to phonological form. Dialectal variety may 
be observed in both modern and ancient Greece; however, by contrast 
with the present era, in which the dominant language form, Standard 
Modern Greek, may be generally recognized, in pre-classical and clas- 
sical Greece there was no common language. Every city-state used the 
local dialect in all types of texts, both public and private; every speaker 
used his native dialect in all forms of communication, whether formal 
or informal, and the numerous dialects were generally mutually under- 
stood and respected by all. During the pre-Alexandrian period no 
dialect acquired the prestige of a common language (although Attic 
enjoyed a wide distribution). 

Dialectal forms of language can serve different purposes in litera- 
ture. For example, the word xo\6xa, which was mentioned above, 18 
used by George Seferis in the poem “Details on Cyprus”: 
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Torec 1o0e 0 xaAdyeQos Gxov@Pi, xOvTOQAGO, TETO'WN Cwvy, x ENLACE VO. 


rhovpiter THV XOAOKG. 


Then the monk appeared; skullcap, frock, leather belt, and went to work about 
decorating the gourd. (Trans. E. Keely and P. Sherrard) 


In the work of the modern Greek author Alexandros Papadiamantis 
(1851-1911) an archaizing katharevousa (“‘purist” language) predomi- 
nates. The local inhabitants of the island of Skiathos, however, mainly 
illiterate elderly folk and young children, speak in the local idiom of 
Skiathos. Many more examples of dialect forms in literary texts could 
easily be mentioned: Konstantinos Theotokis, Pantelis Prevelakis, 
Ioannis Kondylakis, Dionysios Solomos, Kostis Palamas, and 
Odysseas Elytis are just a few of the well-known modern Greek authors 
whose works contain dialectal features. There are also texts, either in 
prose or verse, which have been composed in pure dialect (Pontic, 
Cretan, Cypriot, and other modern Greek dialects). Exclusively dialec- 
tal forms of language can also be found in texts which are considered to 
be literary masterpieces, e.g., Erotokritos. Vitsentzos Kornaros uses the 
Cretan dialect of the sixteenth century and “consciously seeks an idio- 
matic style, rare and idiomatic words, and it is difficult to find verses 
composed by him which do not have a Cretan color” (Alexiou 1980, 
82), with the result that the sixteenth-century Cretan dialect has come 
to be regarded as a prestigious literary language. 

In the cases mentioned so far, the appearance of dialectal elements 
is optional. Their presence in or absence from the text, their fre- 
quency in it and the parts of the text in which they are used - dialogue 
or narrative — are subject to the personal discretion of the writer. In 
ancient Greek literature the use of dialectal features is totally different. 
It has already been pointed out that in ancient Greece there was no 
common language. The absence of a commonly accepted form of lan- 
guage also characterized literary production. Instead of an established 
literary language, there was dialectal variety. “A basic feature of 
ancient prose and poetry,” as Andriotis characteristically states (1992, 
23), “is that linguistically it retained a dialectal character.” Each liter- 
ary genre was inseparably connected with the dialect in which it had 
first been cultivated. The link between each literary genre and the 
dialect in which it was first written down and became known was a 
strong one and somehow created a stable literary tradition of such 
power that every writer, in order to compose in that particular genre, 
was obliged to use the dialect of that genre, irrespective of his own 
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origins and native dialect. This phenomenon is virtually unique in the 
history of literature. 

The Homeric epics were composed in a dialectal amalgam consist- 
ing mainly of Ionic and Aeolic. The poet Hesiod conformed to this 
form of language in his own epic compositions, although he was from 
the village of Ascra in Boeotia. The language of Homeric epic 
influenced the language of elegy. For this reason Tyrtaeus, although he 
was Laconian and addressing a Laconian audience, composed his 
martial elegies in the dialect of Ionic epic. Theognis, who was from 
Dorian Megara, composed his elegiac distichs in Ionic. Choral poetry 
became associated with the Doric dialect and this is the dialect that was 
largely used by the Boeotian Pindar and the lonians Simonides and 
Bacchylides. Tragedy had mixed origins. It consisted of dialogues, 
which served as a vehicle for the action, and choruses, which contained 
the reaction of the chorus to the events which were unfolding. The dia- 
logues contained a proportion of Ionic epic forms as they were 
influenced, like all forms of ancient Greek poetry, by the very strong 
epic linguistic tradition. The choruses, following the models of choral 
poetry, contained Doric forms. Thus there are Ionic and Doric forms 
in the plays of the Athenians Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides, as 
in the surviving fragments of other tragedians, but since tragedy as a lit- 
erary genre was originally created and acquired its definitive form in 
Attica its linguistic character is mainly Attic. Monodic lyric poetry did 
not strictly adhere to any one dialect in particular. Aeolic was used 
mainly by Sappho and Alcaeus, while the Ionian Anacreon preferred 
Ionic and the Tanagran Corinna Boeotian. Historical works may be 
written in either the Ionic dialect (Herodotus) or Attic (Xenophon, 
Thucydides). Hippocrates, who was from Doric speaking Cos, wrote 
his medical work in Ionic. 

Ancient Greek literature, therefore, lacks a standard dialectal form. 
However, all the ancient Greek dialects known from epigraphical evi- 
dence do not necessarily have a corresponding literary form. For 
example, Locrian, Theran and Elean and many others are not attested 
in literary texts. It is very important, however, to remember that the 
dialects, when used in literature, are stripped of pronounced dialectal 
features. They constitute language forms which have been “cleansed” 
of the most extreme dialectal forms. In the Doric choruses of tragedy, 
for example, pronounced Doric features are absent, while there 
remains only a vague Doric feeling, a Doric texture. The double tt (¢.g-, 
moeattw “to make, to achieve”) stood out as a pronounced idiomatic 
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feature of the Attic dialect. For this reason, in the compositions of the 
Athenian tragic poets preference is given to the Ionic equivalent 
noattw, again stripped of the pronounced Ionic tendency to convert 
long a into 4 (nerjo0w). The following is a typical example of how pro- 
nounced dialectal features are generally suppressed in literature. It is a 
Spartan dedication to Zeus from the fifth century Bc which was seen by 
Pausanias on his travels. The original form of the inscription was as 


follows (Jeffery 407, pl. 37.49): 


[deE]o Fav[a]§ Koov[t]da{t} Aev Oduvme xadov ayahua 
HAgFS[t Ov] pdt tot(A) Aaxedaiovio[tc] 


Pausanias (5.24.3) quotes it in his text as follows: 


Asko, dvaE Koovida Zed ddvpme, xadOV GyaALa. 


ikaw Ouu@ totic Aaxedanpovioig 


Accept, king, son of Cronus, Olympian Zeus, a lovely image, 
And have a heart propitious to the Lacedaemonians. 


Here the digamma (fF), a basic feature of the Doric dialect, is absent. 
On the other hand, it is true that poets usually made careful and system- 
atic use of dialectal words which had a poetic timbre or, more generally, 
older poetic - principally Homeric - words in such a way as to create a 
“poetic” style, so that their creations stood out from prose compositions 
and so that there was no risk of their work not being understood by the 
average member of the audience. Thus, for example, in Attic tragedy use 
is made of many Ionic words (oitjty¢/Att. xwuytys “peasant, country- 
dweller”; aiwv, not in the usual sense but in the Ionic sense of “life- 
span”) or Sicilian words (xvddaCw/Att. AoWdwed “to abuse”; 
xuvayoc/Att. xuvnyetys “hunter” and others). With a similar aim in 
mind, the poet Anacreon uses the Homeric word 6itnuat “to seek for” 
instead of the usual, common verb Cyt@, and Alcaeus the Homeric 
adjective tavvointego. “long-winged” to describe birds, while in 
tragedy purely poetic words appear, e.g., Giotow for dqavitw “to make 
unseen,” cyeevw for Oneevw “to hunt,” or the Doric waxtotrjo/Att. 
waxedc “tedious,” éxatt/Att. xn “by the will of . . .,” etc. 

The form of literary language which exerted the strongest influence 
on all the others was the language of the Homeric epics, of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey (see Texts [1] and [2]). It displays a bold variety, with forms 
from different dialects and older and more recent forms, and for this 
reason has been described as an artificial language of artistic creation. 
In the epics mainly Ionic and Aeolic dialectal elements appear, 
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although there are a considerable number of Arcado-Cypriot features, 
It is also true that the //zad and the Odyssey are works whose composi- 
tion was based on the memory of their creator and which were intended 
for oral transmission, and this oral character is reflected in their struc- 
ture: they rely on many repeated stereotypical phrases or formulae, 
which are a basic component of epics (see 111.9, VII.4.3). Inevitably, 
then, epics contain older linguistic forms and expressions which clash 
with the current sense of the language. Despite the archaic nature of 
epic, however, at the bard’s initiative artificially modernized or genu- 
inely new forms appear, with the result that both archaic and new forms 
are set side by side. 

Examples of archaisms preserved in epic are: (a) the old demonstra- 
tive value of the element 6, 7), to (e.g., [lzad 1.292: tov &’. . . HueiBeto 
... “to him replied”), the later article of Classical Greek; (b) the 
implicit presence of the digamma (F), which although it does not appear 
in the Ionic alphabet, in which the epics were finally codified in written 
form, is revealed by certain peculiarities in the meter: vowels which 
count as long by their position, although ostensibly they are followed 
by only one consonant: eimag (F)éxoc etc.; (c) uncontracted forms: énea 
mtegoevta (the contraction of adjacent vowels was an innovation in 
Greek: tywnvta < *tynevta); (d) genitive singular in -ovo: moA€po1o; (e) 
the case marker -gu in forms which have only an adverbial sense (ig 
forcefully”), the reflection of an old instrumental case which is attested 
in Mycenaean; (f) flexibility in the use of the augment in the past tenses 
of verbs. The obligatory verbal augment was an innovative feature of 
Greek, therefore the existence of unaugmented forms constitutes an 
archaism, e.g., 8éto “placed,” Broeto (but also éBatve) “walked, 
stepped”; the appearance of tmesis, i.e., separation of the verb from its 
prepositional prefix (liad 6.496): 8adeQov xata Saxev xéovoa (“shed- 
ding heavy tears”) instead of xataxéovoa. Innovative features of epic 
include the function of the form 6, 4, tO as an article (and not as a 
demonstrative pronoun), contracted forms of words, the regular 
appearance of the perfect tense as -xa in some cases of verbal conjuga- 
tion, which is a new form, particularly in the singular, and verb forms 
with an augment. In the epics, therefore, ancient and modern forms 
coexist (e.g., the repeated appearance of the old genitive form -ovo and 
the new one -ov: Oeiou xatopevoro, yauBeoio/yapBeot) as well as 
uncontracted forms together with a minority of contracted ones (Be@v 
< *@edwv). The formula IInAniddew “Aytdijoc demonstrates this 
exactly: the sequence no has remained constant in the form ’AytAtjos 
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while the form IIndnicdew is more recent, as it has gone a step further: 
it displays a quantity shift in the last two successive vowels (quantita- 
tive metathesis). 

Epic displays a dialectal mix, with eastern Ionic as its basis. This is 
evident in the following features: change of the long a into n ([a:] > 
[e:]), even after 1, €, @ [ie r]: xeadin “heart,” poenten “clan”; quantita- 
tive metathesis: TIniniddew < *FIIndnicdyno < *InAniddao; personal 
pronouns of the form tueis and tyets; the modal particle av; compen- 
satory lengthening of the syllable before the digamma, after the latter’s 
loss: *EévF oc > Eetvog “stranger,” and many more. Aeolic forms are also 
much in evidence: preservation of the long -a: ’Atgeidao; the dative 
plural ending for third-declension nouns -eoot: vjecot “boats”; double 
nasals as a development of the clusters *sm, *sn: the infinitive upevar < 
*es-uevar/Att. eivar, Geyevvos < *doyeo-voc “white”; the athematic 
treatment of contract verbs: tivapt instead of ty; patronymics ending 
in -to¢ instead of in the genitive singular: Atac Tedapwvioc; the modal 
particle xe, certain uncontracted forms of the imperfect, and many 
more. Finally, Arcado-Cypriot features also appear: lexical forms (aioa 
“fate,” d&vwya “to command” etc.), a few phonological features (the 
initial cluster zt in wtOdtc, NtOAEUOG), While the number of morpholog- 
ical features is greater. Here a daring juxtaposition of heterogeneous 
dialectal features may be observed: nodvyevooto (an archaism) “rich in 
gold, gen.” Muxrvns “Mycenae, gen.” (Ionic) mow pwegonecot (Acolic) 
Beototow (Ionic) “all mortal men,” Tewecow (Aeolic termination 
with an Ionic nu ephelkysticon, i.e., the v which is added in order to 
avoid a hiatus in nouns and verbs which end in -ot and in the third 
person singular of verb forms, when the following word begins with a 
vowel). 

The creation of this amalgam of dialectally and chronologically 
mixed linguistic elements is one aspect of the so-called Homeric ques- 
tion. It is thought that a language with such a bold variety of forms 
could never have been a spoken version, and this is why it has been 
regarded as an artificial language of artistic creation used for the pur- 
poses of recitation. For the time being, however, it is uncertain exactly 
how it was created (for a brief discussion of the subject see 111.9). 

The language of the Homeric epics exerted a strong influence on all 
post-Homeric poetry. The later poets very often used the epic forms 
with their ancient value and artistic prestige in order to create a “lofty” 
poetic atmosphere. The Homeric Hymns make use of the epic form of 
language, though with a greater number of innovations. Hesiod (ca. 700 
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BC), in his works Theogony, Works and Days, and Shield of Heracles, 
continues to adhere to the epic tradition, both in terms of vocabulary 
and linguistic forms (80 percent of the total, according to statistical 
analyses), although at times he clearly diverges from it in innovative 
ways. The fact that Hesiod follows his own choices in the use of epic 
language can be seen from the way in which he uses the Aeolic ending 
-ao and the Ionic -ew for the genitive singular. Homer prefers the 
ending -ao to -ew (at a ratio of 9:1 respectively), but although -ao was 
the same as the ending in Boeotian (Hesiod’s native dialect) for the gen- 
itive singular, the latter makes equal use of both. The following could 
be regarded as innovative departures from epic: the obvious disregard 
of digamma, although this was a phoneme in Hesiod’s native dialect: 
the form Ilooetdéwv as opposed to the older, Homeric Mooevddwv; the 
preference for contracted forms in verbs ending in -aw; certain Aeolic 
features which do not appear in the Homeric epics - and which are 
perhaps due to the Aeolian ongins of the poet’s father - such as 
nxavagaics “shattered” (a participle of xatoF ayvuut), inflected numerals 
-a characteristic of Lesbian Aeolic (tammxovtwv) - and the accentuation 
of words at the earliest possible syllable (tedmas). For a while it was 
believed that Hesiod’s language contained Doric elements, a view 
which is now disputed. Features which have been regarded as being 
Donic in origin are the third person plural in -ov, e.g., 2d0v “they gave,” 
the genitive plural in -Gv (6eav), the numeral tétoga “four,” and the 
short accusatives ending in -ac (BovAas/Att. Bovdds). The term Dorism 
was the only possible term that the grammarians of Late Antiquity 
could apply. Careful study, however, reveals that none of these forms 
need necessarily be interpreted as Dorisms but are actually preserved 
archaisms (see Text [3]). 

The dialect of lyric poetry varies from one genre to another, accord- 
ing to the area in which each genre was developed and cultivated. All 
the genres, however, have been composed in more or less artificial 
forms of language, strongly influenced by the language of epic. 

Elegy, which is essentially though not exclusively the poetry of 
lament, as an Ionic creation (of the seventh century BC), is associated 
with the Ionic dialect, although it displays a strong epic influence. Its 
chief exponents are Archilochus from Paros and Callinus of Ephesus 
(both of the seventh century Bc), Mimnermus of Colophon (ca. 600 BC) 
and Xenophanes (ca. 565-470) - all of whom were from Ionian lands - 
the Laconian Tyrtaeus (mid-seventh century Bc) and the Megaman 
Theognis (mid-sixth century Bc) — who were from Doric-speaking 
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areas - and the Athenian Solon. Archilochus was the first Greek poet 
to state that he was expressing his own personal experiences and feel- 
ings, often with a daring candor, and this is reflected in the form of lan- 
guage that he cultivated. As for his diction, he was profoundly 
influenced by epic, although he introduced numerous everyday lin- 
guistic features from Ionic into his poetry (see Text [4]). Apart from 
epic vocabulary, other loans from epic made by the elegiac poets 
include forms such as ivegdevta (accusative of ivegdetc “desirable”) 
éixdoxcou “with fine curls, gen.”, and others. The strong preference 
for the Ionic dialect. not only in Archilochus but all the early elegiac 
poets, is evident - and this is noteworthy - in the fact that they avoid 
non-Ionic epic forms, that is, they avoid Aeolic epic features. 
Archilochus, for example, uses the ending -éwv (uehkedwvewv from the 
nominative peredwvn “care, sorrow,” Ionic genitive plural) and not 
-awv (Aeolic), the modal particle Gv (Ionic) and not xe (Aeolic), etc. 
Aeolic forms appear only from Xenophanes onwards. Elegy was 
carried to mainland Greece by Tyrtaeus, who shows complete submis- 
sion to the Jonic epic form of language of his predecessors, the Ionian 
elegiac poets (see Text [5]). Epic/lonic features in the poetry of 
Tyrtaeus include: absence of the Doric digamma: tedéevt’ émea “sure 
predictions” (fr. 4.2) instead of teAéevta Féxea; the Ionic 7 instead of the 
long Doric a: &vayxaing tb dvyoris “due to the terrible need” (fr. 6.2); 
case forms such as yeAtoto “sun, gen.”; genitives in -ewv: puxewv/Doric 
-av “souls, gen.”; the Aeolic double o: petéooetat, etc. The Dorisms in 
Tyrtaeus are very few in number: short accusative plurals in -as 
(Snuotac, a form which, as mentioned earlier, may not be Doric but a 
preserved archaism). The Dorian Theognis, too, uses the Ionic dialect 
in his six hundred elegiac distichs, though unlike the early elegiac poets 
he accepts non-Ionic epic forms more freely. The following are exam- 
ples of indisputable Dorisms in his work: preservation of the long a 
(xatdvev); genitive singular in -a (Ede@ta); the Doric verb Ayjv “to 
want” etc. 

Melic poetry took the form of solo songs, which were performed 
with a lyre or aulos accompaniment. It was cultivated and developed in 
Lesbos, and therefore became associated with the Lesbian dialect. Its 
typical exponents are Alcaeus and Sappho (both late seventh century 
BC). Loans from epic, in terms of vocabulary, are abundant in both 
poets, but in terms of linguistic forms, they are more frequent in 
Alcaeus than in Sappho. In Sappho non-Aeolic (epic) forms appear in 
songs with a festive character, epithalamia and hymenaioi “marriage 
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songs.” In any case, in both poets the influence of epic made itself felt 
both in the use and formation of words as well as daring compounds. 
Features of the Lesbian dialect which appear in melic poetry include: 
preservation of the long a; accentuation of words at the earliest possible 
syllable: Baothevc; contraction e + e > n ([e] + [e] > [e:]): x¥fvos < 
*xe-evoc; loss of aspiration (absence of a rough breathing, psuosis); 
nasal assimilation in the clusters *sm and *sn: oehdvva < *oeha0-va, 
guy. < *es-mz; simplification of the cluster *s and change of the pre- 
ceding vowel into a genuine diphthong: Moioa < *yuov-oa, ripmheuon < 
*nxumAev-ou (third person plural); dative plural of third declension 
nouns in -eoou: OmmAtecot/Suuaou, athematic conjugation of contract 
verbs: denuut/d6eaw; the modal particle xe and many more. Loans from 
epic include the features: genitive singular in -ovo (Ilegcuoto); in -cao 
(cic "Atdao Spa “in the nether world”) dative plural of third declen- 
sion nouns in -ou (vavoiv instead of the Aeolic vaecotv); nu ephelkysti- 
con, metrical lengthening in forms such as &végoc and so on. Loans 
from epic also take the form of words and formulae: megi yas wehaivasc 
“all around the dark earth” etc. (see also Texts [6] and [7]). 

Melic poetry purports to express personal feelings and this perhaps 
explains why it did not become associated with only one dialect in par- 
ticular. The Ionian Anacreon (mid-sixth century BC) composed in his 
native Ionic dialect: y instead of the long a (o~paign, mogepueén), geni- 
tive singular in -ew (Atdew), and loss of aspiration (éxtottoc instead of 
épéotios). The dialect which he uses contains pronounced epic fea- 
tures, particularly epic (compound) adjectives (e.g., Peacvxagdiwv 
“brave,” daxovdecoav “tearful”), and generally epic vocabulary and 
formulae: etywAy “prayer”; difnuat/Att. Cyt@ “to seek”; yakanvov 
veBoov “young deer,” based on veBeovs yakaOnvous in the Odyssey 
(17.127). On the other hand, the Tanagran poetess Corinna (who 
according to some researchers was a contemporary of Pindar, while 
others believe that she lived ca. 200 Bc) wrote in her local Boeotian 
dialect, though she made use of a few epic features. A few examples of 
the numerous Boeotian features are: preservation of the digammaat the 
beginning of a word (Fedtxmv), the numeral xéttages (instead of 
téooages), and verbal endings in -v6@t (= -vtt). 

Choral song, a combination of music, poetry and dance, formed an 
important part of Greek cultural activity. Hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, 
encomia, and epinician (victory) odes were presented at religious festi- 
vals, athletic contests, or private celebrations. The tradition was formed 
in Doric speaking areas of the Peloponnese and Magna Graeciaand thus 
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became associated with the Doric dialect. The founder of the genre was 
Alcman (second half of the seventh century BC), who established the lin- 
guistic norm for his successors and composed in his local Laconian 
dialect with numerous features from the language of epic. Pronounced 
Laconisms are absent even from Alcman’s work (he was the most 
“Doric” of them all). A characteristic of the language of choral poetry is 
its multiformity. The linguistic basis of choral song was a conventional, 
literary Doric, without pronounced idiomatic features. It is an artificial 
form of language, a literary language, which was modeled on the lan- 
guage of epic and towards which it inclined in the course of its develop- 
ment. Under the influence of epic, there appear in choral song Ionic and 
Aeolic phonological and morphological features. The influence of epic 
is also evident in the vocabulary. Among those who cultivated choral 
song, apart from Alcman, should be included Stesichorus from Himera 
(early sixth century Bc) and Ibycus from Rhegium in Magna Graecia 
(mid-sixth century BC), Simonides (556-468 Bc) and Bacchylides (mid- 
fifth century Bc) from Ionian Ceos, and the most famous of them all, 
Pindar from Cynoscephalae in Boeotia. 

Doric features in choral song include: preservation of the long a 
CAws/Hwes “dawn”); the products of the contraction of a + 0,a + w > 
a [a] + [o], [a] + [o:] > [a:] *Ataxdawv > Ataxdav), a +e > [a] + [e] 
> [e:]; pronouns of the form duéc (hueis); the first person plural ending 
-ec; the genitive singular of first declension masculine nouns in -a. 
Ionic and Aeolic epic features include: the genitive singular of first 
declension masculine nouns in -ao (Doric -a) and -no (e.g., "OSvaarjos 
takacipeovoc “stout-hearted Odysseus” instead of "Odvocéos); the 
dative plural of the second declension in -o.ct and the third declension 
in -goot; diphthongization of the vowel after simplification of the cluster 
*ns (iSotoa, a participle of dea “see, look,” tov0a/ovca “to be, fem. par- 
ticiple”); assimilation of the s in the cluster *sn (~aevvov < @aeovov 
“shining”). 

Alcman who remains more faithful to the Doric dialect, also has 
Some non-Doric features. He was also described by Apollonius 
Dyscolus as “constantly Aeolicizing,” although the proportion of 
definite Aeolic forms in his texts does not justify such a characteriza- 
tion. The epic influence is evident in the dative endings -ow and -eoo, 
the feminine participles in -o.ca, and the potential particle either in the 
form dv (Ionic) or «’ (a form resulting from the elision of xe or xa; see 
Text [8]). 


In the lonians Simonides and Bacchylides, Doric features are more 
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rare than in other exponents of choral song and, as is perhaps to be 
expected, Ionic features are more pronounced in their work, although 
the question that arises of course is whether these Ionic forms are due to 
the effect of living spoken Ionic or an epic influence. The main Dorisms 
in their work are the long a, the genitive singular in -a (Tav@eida), the 
genitive plural in -av (Movoav), the third person singular in -1 
(pati/paot) and the third person plural of verbs in -vti (ntaooovt “they 
take fright”). Examples of Homerisms are the uncontracted forms 
(Geidw/a5w “to sing”), pronounced hiatus due to disregard of the 
digamma, the genitive singular in -oto (Kgdvovo), the dative plural in - 
eoow (ot Pecotv), unaugmented verbal forms, etc. (see Text [10]). 

The work of Pindar (late sixth century BC) consists of paeans and epi- 
nicians (victory odes) and a characteristic of his language is its variety. 
Doric Ionic, and Aeolic features coexist, not only in adjacent forms but 
also within the same word. Examples of Dorisms in his work are: pres- 
ervation of the long a: pateg Guetéoa/Att. untno Nuetéoa “our mother.” 
Pindar also Dorizes Homeric forms: gwvdéev/qwvijev “endowed with 
speech, vocal, neut.”; the form Iotetdavoc, with the preservation of the 
t and contraction into a (< Tlogetaovoc); genitive singular in -a: 
Tiodita, “Equa; genitive plural only in -av: “Hoaxdewav; the pronouns 
tv/Att. ob “you, sing.”, Guoc/Att. gud “mine”; third person plural in -vtu: 
évti/Att. eioi, eanatavi/Att. eanatmor “deceive,” third plural, and the 
partial preservation of the digamma. Aeolic features are evident in the 
diphthongization of the vowel after the loss of 7 in the cluster *ns (Motoa 
< *yov-oa “muse”) and the assimilation of the sin *ns clusters (xAeevvoc 
< *x\ee0-voc/xAewoc “renowned”). Epic features include: the adverbs 
6te “when” and GAdote “at another time” (also the Doric 6xa and 
é:Akoxa); the form étegos “one, the other of two” (also the Doric dtegos); 
uncontracted inflectional forms: Tlooetsawv; double oo in tdc00¢ “so 
great,” ugooos “middle” and éooetan “to be, future third sing.”; the dative 
plural in -eoou; and the third person singular in -ot (with the conversion 
of the primary -t1). The lexical borrowings from epic are numerous - par- 
ticularly in terms of adjectives - either as phrases preserved in their 
entirety: “fire blazing” (Olympian Odes 1.1: ai®duevov xg) or as slight 
variations (Pindar’s yono0év nadaigatov “oracle declared long ago”; 
Olympian Odes 2.39-40) compared with the Homeric (Odyssey 10.507) 
nohaipata Ogopata “prophecies uttered long ago.” One further 
example shows the diversity of form of Pindar’s language: the form tov 
Mowév (genitive plural) has an Aeolic treatment in the syllable jou but 
a Doric ending -év (see Text [9]). 
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It was mentioned earlier that the language of choral song is essen- 
tially Doric, but with important epic admixtures, and during the course 
of its development it tended to display an increasing number of epic 
features. A general analysis of certain linguistic indicators supports this 
assertion: Pindar, under the influence of epic, has no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the digamma, a basic characteristic of the Doric dialect, while 
Alcman and Stesichorus seem to prefer the epic treatment of clusters 
which contain a digamma, i.e., the compensatory lengthening of the 
previous vowel after the loss of the digamma. In the Homeric epics the 
Ionic conditional conjunction ei was much more frequent than ai. The 
same is true in Pindar and Bacchylides, who avoid the Doric form ai, 
although this form is the exclusive Doric preference. The treatment of 
the potential particles reveals how the language of choral song adheres 
to the epic tradition. Generally, all the exponents of the genre avoid the 
Doric xa and use either dv or xe. Pindar’s preference for adverbs with 
the Ionic form -te (Ste, as opposed to -xa, 6xa) leads to the same con- 
clusion. The use of unaugmented past tenses, an archaic feature of epic 
language, is more frequent in later exponents of the genre. 

Tragedy is a composite genre (on its origins and creation see 
v1.4.4). The choruses in tragedy derive from the dithyramb, which as 
a type of choral song was associated with the Doric dialect. The dia- 
logues in tragedy derive from an older form of recitation, which was lin- 
guistically related to iambic and trochaic narratives in Jonian areas, and 
had been composed in the Ionic dialect. Tragedy, however, as a literary 
genre was born and acquired its definitive form in Attica, and this is 
why its language is mainly Attic in form. At the same time it is an 
artificial literary language, imbued with Attic features and a small 
mixture of archaisms, a systematic use of Dorisms in the choruses, and 
Jonic/epic features in the dialogues, although the overall picture varies 
according to the poet, his age and preferences. 

The Ionic epic forms diverge significantly from the Attic dialect. 
Epic features are a common characteristic of all three tragedians and 
they are particularly frequent in messengers’ speeches. Their presence, 
however, is determined by the personal preferences of each individual 
poet. For example, Aeschylus uses the Homeric form mt6Atc ten times, 
while Sophocles never does. Epic features include the following: 
uncontracted forms: yahxéou/yahxod, yovoéwv/yovowv; et and ov as a 
result of compensatory lengthening: @ Eeive/Eéve, youvata/yovata; 
metrical lengthening: eiActivoc/éhatwos, oteetov/Seetov; the endings 
“ovo for the genitive singular and -eoou for the dative plural; the iterative 
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imperfect (a tense which denoted that the verbal action occurred 
repeatedly) in -eoxe, unaugmented verbal forms, and _ others. 
Sometimes it is difficult to discern whether the Ionic forms in tragedy 
derive from the poetic language of epic or whether they are direct loans 
from the Ionic dialect. The number of Ionic phonological features 
which do not occur in epic, however, is small, e.g., moevyevijc < 
Tonvpevrc/Att. toavpevyc “gentle, courteous.” 

The presence of Doric even in choruses is weak. The principal 
Doric feature is the long a, a basic distinctive feature from everyday 
speech. The Doric a appears in fixed Doric forms (vixa/Att. vixy 
“victory,” papa/Att. pyun “utterance prompted by the gods, saying,” 
our,” Pdcopa/Att. Broopa, mraya/Att. 
manyy “blow, stroke”) and in compounds with taa- and dayo- (e.g., 


<4 


Guétegos/Att. nweéeteoos 


Oedipus at Colonus 239: obx avéthat’ Egywv “did not tolerate the 
deeds. . .”). 

Switching between Doric a and Attic 7 is usual in choruses in cases 
where the word is a common one in Attic vocabulary (5époc/8ijpL0¢ 
“deme”). A linguistically interesting phenomenon is the appearance of 
the Doric a in dialogue. In iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter such 
an a appears for metrical reasons in words which are considered to be 
Doric dialectal forms and purely poetic (éuxac/éumns, adverb, “simi- 
larly”; éxati/éxnt “by means of”; nevOavwe “obedient”) and in words 
which display an a in all dialects (vav-ayos “shipwrecked,” xatayvon 
“to break”), while in derivatives and compounds the Attic form with y 
prevails (navoednvos “at the full moon”). Finally, hybrids appear such 
as pyjo. and pnyava (instead of the Attic pjyn and wnyavy or the Donic 
gpépa “saying” and payave “contrivance”), in which the a in the ending 
is usually preserved. Such forms demonstrate the conventional charac- 
ter of this poetic language and the fact that the Dorisms form a decora- 
tive veneer. This can also be seen in the presence of certain persistent 
Atticisms: ndvc “sweet to taste or smell,” jyao “day,” etc. Other 
Dorisms, apart from « are: genitive singular in -o (’’AtSa/Att.“Adov), the 
truncated prepositions dv- and nag- (avtédw/avaté\hw “to nse,” 
Taepaivw/tagaPaivw “to go by the side”) and a few others. 

An understanding of the language of tragic composition requires at 
least a brief discussion of its vocabulary. As Aristotle aptly remarks, 
poetic diction and expression are remote from the language of everyday 
communication. The tragic poets, in order to avoid being prosaic and 
to remain clear, without becoming trite, vary the forms of familiar 
words, use nouns with new derivational suffixes, neologisms (new 
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lexical forms), mainly compounds and not derivatives, archaic features 
and poetic forms of words, i.e., words with well-known literary associ- 
ations instead of common ones, words from other dialects which are 
generally unfamiliar or exotic, ornamental epithets (adjectives which 
are not essential to the meaning of the sentence) and abundant com- 
pound words. In tragedy, therefore, one may observe deliberate 
changes in the vocabulary in order to distance the literary language of 
tragedy from the language of everyday life. 

A conscious departure from everyday vocabulary occurs in the 
appearance of simple forms instead of the usual compounds and vice 
versa. Thus the simple form 6vrjoxw 1s used instead of ax08vioxw “to 
die,” jou instead of xc4Onpat “to be seated,” and (by contrast) the com- 
pound éxonpaive instead of the simple onpatvw “to show by a sign, to 
indicate,” as well as 2Eexevyouon for evyoua “to pray.” Often the words 
used in tragedy are morphologically very close to those of Attic, 
although they vary slightly either in the form of the root or in the deri- 
vational affix: @y@oc/Att. 80a “hate, hatred,” cipa/Att. ipatiov 
“clothe,” veoypoc/Att. véos “young.” The formation of nouns with the 
ending -ya (e.g., é€evoenua “invention,” and oiotenua “pricking”), 
although known in ancient Attic prose, was still rare in the fifth century. 
In contrast, it was very widespread in Ionic compositions of a technical 
nature. Perhaps this is why words ending in -ua were regarded as “non- 
Attic” or “strange,” and were used in tragedy in order to achieve the 
desired distancing from the everyday language. Something similar also 
applies in the case of abstract nouns ending in -ouc (p8dvyotc/PpBdvoc 
“ill-will, envy,” @pédnots/m@pédeta “help, aid”). They were preferred by 
Ionian writers, although they were rare in Attic until the fifth century 
BC. These nouns have been associated with the expression of techni- 
cal and scientific concepts, and this is why Sophocles shows a prefer- 
ence for them. 

The greatest source of poetic expressions for tragedy also is 
Homeric and post-Homeric epic: &6e\@6c/6papos “brother” (poetic), 
BadiCewv/oteiyewv “to walk” (poetic), etc. Non-Attic words in tragedy are 
mainly Ionic. Words which do not occur in ancient Attic prose or Attic 
inscriptions and were used by old Ionian prose writers were regarded 
as being indisputable loans from Ionic, e.g., peovy for the Attic noeoiE 
“dowry.” Dialectisms from Sicily are much fewer in number, e.g., 
ondwv/dma50c “attendant” etc. A departure from prosaic everyday lan- 
guage is the rarity of the dual number in tragic compositions, despite 
the fact that the dual number was a common characteristic of Attic 
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speech, the absence of the article, and the function of the forms 6, Hand 
to as demonstrative pronouns (i.e., according to their earlier values), 
etc. 

As has been mentioned, features of everyday speech, even diminu- 
tives, are incompatible with the style of tragedy and are therefore largely 
absent from it. Nevertheless, words from everyday speech do appear 
which impart a sense of realism, facilitate understanding on the part of 
the spectators, and can be used to express hyperbole, pleonasms, irony 
etc.: “an old man who is a grave” (Euripides, Medea 1209-10: tig tov 
yégovta tuuBov degavov o€Gev tiOnotv). Euripides is believed to have 
introduced many elements from everyday language into tragedy. 
Nonetheless, even in the passages of dialogue these prosaic features are 
limited in number. Other non-poetic features consist of the technical 
terms of specialized vocabularies — medical, judicial, etc. Medical terms 
are particularly frequent, especially in Sophocles, who, from the way he 
uses medical vocabulary (see v11.B.7), appears to have had a specific 
knowledge of the subject. 

As time went by an increasing number of new features appeared in 
the language of the tragedians. The result is particularly noticeable in 
Euripides, who was also the latest of the three and generally did not 
hesitate to adopt less archaic features. The aorist formations are a 
typical example. The aorist ending -v in the third person plural is an 
extremely ancient formation (with the old Indo-European termination 
-v < *nt): e.g., EBev, Edov. 

The forms which end in -oav (€8e0av, g500av) are relatively more 
recent (with an analogical addition of the termination to aorists ending 
in -oa) and appear in all three tragedians. In contrast, the formations 
ending in -xav, e.g., €8ynxav, 5wxav (with the prevalence of the singu- 
lar form %0ynxa, %wxa) are extremely recent and appear only m 
Euripides. 

Aeschylus is considered to be the most archaizing tragedian of them 
all. His borrowings from Homer are numerous, particularly in his early 
works, although in his later works he breaks away somewhat from the 
Homeric influence. His style is luxuriant, majestic, with complex 
roundabout phrases and compounds (many of which are neologisms; 
see Text [11]). In the work of Sophocles a tendency towards 
simplification appears. Initially he was dependent upon Aeschylus, 
using numerous Aeschylean phrases, as well as many loans from epic 
(the ancient critics called him “most Homeric”) and lynic poetry. The 
tendency towards affectation recedes in his final works, his style 
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becomes spontaneous and austere, with fewer compounds and priva- 
tives, a considerable number of everyday expressions and numerous 
abstract nouns (see Text [12]). Euripides displays the greatest number 
of prosaic and innovative features ~ mainly in the dialogues and occa- 
sionally in the choruses. The heroic and epic elements in his poetry are 
somewhat subdued, although his style never becomes banal or trite (see 
Text [13]). 

The most important exponent of comedy (on the creation of the 
genre see VII.A.5) is Aristophanes (445 — ca. 385 Bc). The linguistic 
basis of Attic comedy is the Attic dialect. A host of different characters 
appear or are lampooned in Aristophanic comedy, but the basic form 
of language in the works is the ordinary spoken language of the average 
free, educated Athenian. It is true that in comedy vernacular features, 
ribald expressions, and numerous obscenities also appear (see 
Appendix 11.5). Non-Athenian characters speak in their own dialect, 
e.g., Megarian, Boeotian, or Laconian, while non-Greeks speak a 
corrupt form of Greek. 

Basic Atticisms in comedy include the following: double tt instead 
of the double oo of other dialects (e.g., medattw instead of nedoow); 
preservation of the long a after e,.and 9 (véa, ywoa); the form Evv of the 
preposition ov, particularly in compounds; the use of the dual number, 
etc. In Aristophanes new linguistic forms also appear: aorists ending in 
-oav and -xav (e.¢., 500av, magédwxav); second person singular of the 
imperative in -o.00 (e.g., dvtiotaco) side by side with the older forma- 
tion in -w < *-ao < *-ac00 (e.g., totw), etc. The addition of the demon- 
Strative -t (Odi “this one here,” évOadi “right here,” vuvi “right now”), 
the expressive lengthening of words (such as aitétatocg “this one 
here,” and povwtatos “all alone”) and expressive compounds (such 
as toloxaxodaipwv “thrice-unlucky,” tovovaxderoc “thrice-blessed,” 
UmEQoogos “exceedingly wise,” bnegq~uas Purabrvatoc “exceedingly 
fond of the Athenians”) contribute to the creation of a lively atmos- 
phere. The following features are considered to be of a “low” language 
level: the substitution of the stop x [p] with the aspirated stop » [ph]: 
opovdvioc/omdvdvios “backbone, spine”; pejorative characterizations 
of people with forms ending in -€ [-ks]: otouqak “ranter,” pévat 
“impostor”; expressions such as o¥dé otorBidtxtyE “not a sound” and 
ovde yot “not a word”; diminutives in -id.ov: aiyidvov “little goat,” 
Evounidvov “dear little Euripides,” Zwxoatidvov “dear little Socrates”; 
the manifest preference for verbs expressing desire or volition, e.g., 
Bwytiév “to desire”; curses such as é¢ xdQaxac “go to hell”; coarse 
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words like méog “penis,” pays “phallus,” xatanvywv “lewd”; the non- 
Greek xacakBatw “to act like a prostitute,” xaowoiov “brothel,” 
x0Badroc “criminal,” etc. Aristophanes creates a comic atmosphere 
by quoting words or whole passages from tragic compositions in 
entirely prosaic contexts, that is, by parodying tragic utterances 
(nagateaywdeiv): e.g., forms with the long Doric a (dyétas/tyétnc 
“cicada”), uncontracted forms (Anstophanes, Birds 1748: yovoeov 
aos “golden light”; Aristophanes, Acharnians 5: to xéag nopodveyv 
idwv “something I rejoiced in my heart to see” on the basis of Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound 245=247: ciodotoa v hAyuvOnv xéao “and now that 
I see them, I am pained to the heart.” Anstophanic parody extends to 
other literary genres, with excerpts from epic and dithyramb, as well as 
to hexametric oracles with numerous Homeric words. 

The admission of non-Attic dialectal features and the corruption of 
Greek by foreign speakers (see Appendix 11.7) contribute to the sense of 
comicality. Here the sense of language of the ancient Athenians, who were 
particularly proud of the language they spoke (Hoffmann and Debrunner 
1983, 142), certainly played a role. Examples of these dialectal forms are: 
Lac. Tagoéve ovc/Att. Tagdéve Sec “Virgin goddess, voc.”; Lac. 
yad/Att. wotoa “muse”; Megar. paddav/Att. watav “barley-cake, acc.”; 
Megar. natddwav/Att. malovodv “play, fem. participle, gen. pl.”. 
The adulteration of Greek by foreign speakers is characterized by certain 
regularities: the substitution of an aspirated stop consonant with the 
equivalent voiceless form  (oxfpa/oyfjya “shape, figure,” 
éhamodc/éhapeds “light in weight”), wrong use of the cases, confusion of 
the grammatical genders, etc. Finally, a comic effect is also produced by 
the specially formed compounds: e.g., pappaxoovoyagyaga “sandgrain- 
hundred-loads of them” (Aristophanes, Acharnzans 3); yAvoyo-avtuoy- 
eEemitoutos “over some sticky, contentious, damnable little dispute” 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 1004) etc. (see Text [14]). 

Prose is associated with two dialects: Ionic and Attic. Here a brief 
presentation will be made of the language of the historian Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus (fifth century Bc). Herodotus traveled a great deal in his 
life, a fact which is to a certain extent reflected in the cosmopolitan lan- 
guage of his work. The linguistic core of Herodotus’ Histories is the 
Ionic dialect: y instead of long a: xejoo0w; compensatory lengthening 
after the loss of the digamma: Eetvoc < *EévFoc¢; uncontracted forms: 
Synurocoyoi/Att. Snuroveyoi, émoiee/Att. émoiei; genitive singular -eo 
(transfer of quantity from -ao): ZéQ&ew; genitive plural in -€wv: 
énacéwv tpeoewv; extensive use of the form ‘jv (conditional conjunc- 
tion for éav); third person singular ending -ata for the present tense of 
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middle verbs: *yyéatau “it is believed”; shift of verbs ending 1n -ut into 
the conjugation of verbs with the termination -w: dtdoi instead of didwot 
etc. However, in order to describe the violent struggle of the Persian 
Wars, Herodotus felt that the plain ’I&¢ (Ionic dialect) was inadequate 
and thus also selected linguistic features from the Homeric epics. 
Indeed Herodotus has been described as “profoundly Homeric.” Epic 
features in his work include: iterative umperfects with the affix -ox- 
(20éheoxov, 80é\w “to be willing, to wish”) unaugmented verbal forms 
(AGBeoxe, AopBavw “receive”), and the presence of tmesis. Herodotus 
also uses features from other dialects, particularly Attic, and a few 


words from foreign languages (see Text[15]). 


Selected texts 
[1] Homer, /lad 1.172, 176-81 Monro and Allen 


Tov & tpeiBer’ éxetta d&vaé avbdoav Ayauéuvov: 
éyB.otos dé Lol Eat SLoTOEPEWV PaoLAnwv 

QE YAO TOL EQLC TE PLAN MOAELOL TE UGyat TE’ 

EL UGA XAOTEQDS EGOL, BEdG MOV GOL TO y’ ESwx_EV: 
oixad’ iwv GUV VY_UOL TE OFC XAL GOIs ETAQOLOL 
Muguiddveooty d&vacoe, o€8ev 8 éyw odx dAeyitw, 
ovd’ 6Bopat xOTEOVTOS. 


Then answered him Agamemnon, the Lord of men: 

Most hateful to me are you of the kings, nurtured of Zeus, for always is strife 
dear to you and wars and battles. If you are most powerful, a god, I think, gave 
you this. Go home with your ships and your men, and lord it over your 
Myrmidons; for you I care not, nor am I concerned about your anger. (Trans. 


A. T. Murray) 


Baoqov, éoo.: ancient uncontracted forms; Bactnwv: absence of shortening; diotgeqéwv: 
shortened form; tov: pronominal form with demonstrative value; vyvoi: Ionic form; 


Mugutddveaaw: Aeolic form with Ionic nu ephelkysticon. 


[2] Homer, Odyssey 5.85-6, 92-6 Allen 


‘Equeiav & gogewe Kakupo, Sta Sedov, 

év Bodvw iSovcaca paeiw@ ovyahdoevte: 

"Q¢ doa Mwvijoaca Hed magéOynxe todmeCav 
OuBoooing rAjoaoa, xeoacoe 5é vextag 2OvO0dv. 
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avtag 6 nive xai 08E SuaxtoeOs GOyELPOVTNS. 
AUTAE Enel SeimvyoEe xal Hoage Bvpdv é5wd7, 
XQL TOTE 51) tv ENEGOLV CLELBOLEVOS MOOOEELTEV’ 


And Calypso, the beautiful goddess, questioned Hermes, when she had made 
him sit on a bright shining chair: 

So saying, the goddess set before him a table laden with ambrosia, and mixed 
the ruddy nectar. So he drank and ate, the messenger Argeiphontes. But when 
he had dined and satisfied his soul with food, then he made answer, and 
addressed her, saying: (Trans. A. T: Murray) 


eotetve, Oeaav, TOOCEELTE: ancient uncontracted forms; 6: pronominal form with 
demonstrative value; x€Qa00E, ive, Seimvyoe: unaugmented ancient verbal forms: 
Hoagev, toocc€eimev: later augmented verbal forms; paetv@, auBeooiys: Ionic forms; 
x£0a06E: Aecolic form. 


[3] Hesiod, Theogony 36-43 Solmsen 


Tivn, Movodwv doympeba, tai Au mato 
HUVEDOAL TEOMOVOL LEYaV VOOV évtOs "OAUuTOV, 
ciOEVOAL TA T’ EOVTA TA T’ EQOOMEVA TOO T’ EOVTU, 
Pv] Ounoedoar tHv 5’ dxdwatoc Geer addy 

EX OTOUATWV Noelia yerd SE te SOUATA TATEdSG 
Zyvog EQrySovmoro Oedv Oni heroroecony 
oxdvapeny: HxeEt S€ xdON vipdevtos ’OAUpROV 
dmuata t’ dBavatowv. 


Come thou, let us begin with the Muses, who gladden the great spint of their 
father Zeus in Olympus with their songs, telling of things that are and that shall 
be and that were aforetime with consenting voice. Unwearying flows the sweet 
sound from their lips, and the house of their father Zeus the loud-thunderer 1s 
glad at the lily-like voice of the goddesses as it spreads abroad, and the peaks 
of snowy Olympus resound, and the homes of the immortals. (Trans. H.G. E. 
White) 

Movoaev, voov, €orySovron0: ancient uncontracted forms; Oe&v contracted form. 
standard contraction in Aeolic and Doric; xaoM;: Ionic form; €oGOpEvVa: Aeolic form. 


[4] Archilochus, 1 and 15 West 


1. cin 6’ yw Begamwv wev Evuadioro dvaxtocg 


xa Movoewv toatov 5@00v EXLOTALEVOS. 


I am a servant of the lord god of war, 
and one versed in the Muses’ lovely gifts (Trans. M. L. West) 


"EvuaAtouo: epic form; Movoéov: Ionic form 
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15. TAavx’, ETiXOVEOG &VNO TOGGOV PADS EOXE LAXNTAL. 


Glaucus, an auxiliary’s a buddy 
for just so long as he’s prepared to fight (Trans. M. L. West) 


1OG00Vv: epic (Aeolic) form; €0xE: epic-Ionic form 


[5] Tyrtaeus, 10 West 


TEAVELEVAL YAQ XOAAOV EVL TOOLAYXOLOL NEGOVTA 
&vb0’ &yabov TEQi HL MATELSL WAQEVapLEVOV' 

tiv & avtod NEOAWOVTA MOALW Xai iovas GyYEOUS 
NTWYEVELV MAVTWV EOT AVLNEOTATOV, 

TAACOLEVOV OVV LNTOL PiANL XAal WATOL YEQOVTL 
NOLL TE OVV LLLKQOIS xOvELOINL T’ GAOYWL. 


For it is fine to die in the front line, a brave man fighting for his fatherland, and 
the most painful fate’s to leave one’s town and fertile farmlands for a beggar’s 
life, roaming with mother dear and aged father, with little children and with 
wedded wife. (Trans. M. L. West) 


TMOOMAXOLOL, AViNEOTATOV, xOVELdinL: Ionic forms; Evi: poetic epic form; 
teOvapevat: epic form; TAACOLEVOV: poetic verb. 


[6] Sappho, 81 Campbell (213 Page; 78 Bergk; 80 Diehl) 


ov dé ote~avoic, 6» Aixa, méQbEGO’ goatOLG PoBaLoL 
OQTMAXAS AVITW VUV<A>EOOQLO’ GTAAGLOL YEQOLV" 
eVvavOea Tyaotmehetar xai XGOLTES UGXALOGL 

LOAAOV Trotoenvt aotepavwtoror 8’ GVOTOEMOVTAL 


And you, Dica, put lovely garlands around your locks, binding together stems 
of anise with your soft hands; for the blessed Graces look rather on what is 
adorned with flowers and turn away from the ungarlanded. (Trans. D. A. 


Campbell) 


oteg~avois, Aixa, eoatoi, P~oParowv, dSonaxas, avitw, cvvaseoato’, 
ANGAGIGL, ATTVOTOEPOVTAL: Aeolic forms; POBALOLV, YEQOLV: epic nu ephelkysticon. 


[7] Alcaeus, 165 Page; 33 Bergk; 50 Diehl; 133 Edmonds 


NOEs éx meQdtwv yas éheqavtivay 
haBav tw Eipeos yovoodetav éywv" 


You have come from the ends of the earth, [dear Antimenidas], with the gold- 
bound ivory heft of the sword. (Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 


YGc, €hemavtivayv, \aBav, yovoodétav: Aeolic forms. 
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[8] Alcman, 26 Campbell (10 Page; 26 Bergk; 94 Diehl) 


OV WW’ ETL, MAQGEVLXAL WEALYAOVES LAGOMWVOL, 
yula peony duvatau Bade dn Padre xNovdAos Ein, 
bc T’ Ext xvVLATOS GvBOs Gu’ GAxvVOVEDOL MOTHTAL 
vnheés 7t0O Exwv, GALMOEMUEOS Laeds Sovic. 


No longer, honey-toned, strong-voiced girls, can my limbs carry me. If only, if 
only I were a cerylus, who flies along with the halcyons over the flower of the 
wave with resolute heart, strong, sea-blue bird. (Trans. D. A. Campbell) 


LeALyaQVEG, iAQEdMwvol, Peony: Doric forms; GAxvOVEGOL: Acolic form; TOTHTAL, 
tO: epic forms (OTTaL with Doric accentuation). 


[9] Pindar, 4th Pythian Ode 24-7, 29-31 Maehler 


avix’ &yxvoav moti YAAXOyEVUV 
val XOWVaVTWY EétoodE, Bods "Ao- 

yous yaA.vov: 6bwdexa SE MOOTEQOV 
dueoas && "Queavod MEQouEV VO- 

TWV UITEQ yaias EOnUwWV 
EVVAALOV SOQV, LNOEOLV AVONAGOAVTES GOI. 
baccasceescascesscasceess @uiwv 8’ éméwv 
doxeto, Eeivous & t’ EAOOvtTEGOLW EVEOYETAL 
deinv’ émayyéAAovtt WOMTOV. 


when he came upon us hanging the bronze-jawed 

anchor, swift Argo’s dridle, 

against the ship. Before that, we had drawn up 

the sea-faring bark from Okeanos in accordance 

with my instructions, and for twelve days 

had been carrying it across desolate stretches of land. 

and he began with the friendly words 

which generous men first utter when offering dinner 

to strangers upon their arrival. (Trans. W. H. Race) 


avin’, vai, Podic, dUsoac, &Uoic, ExayyéAAOvVtt: Doric forms; €éaV: uncontracted 
epic form with Ionic neglect of digamma; Emétoooe, AVOMAOOaVTES: poetic forms; 
Eetvotc: Ionic epic form; £ABOvtEaatv: Acolic epic form. 


[10] Simonides, 386 Page; 58 Bergk; 37 Diehl; 579 Campbell 


EOTL TIG AOYOS 
tav “Aoetav vaiew dvoaubatovo’ éni métOALC, 
tviv 5€ pv BoavTy@oov ayvov Guéemetv 
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ovdé MaVTWV PAEPaQoLoL BvnTOv 
XGONTOS, Wt Ut) SaxéBvpos Sows 
evdo8ev LOANL, 

innit &c GxoQov avdoeiac. 


There is a tale that Arete (Excellence, Virtue) dwells on unclimable rocks and 
(close to the gods?) tends a holy place; she may not be seen by the eyes of all 
mortals, but only by him on whom distressing sweat comes from within, the 
one who reaches the peak of manliness. (Trans. D. A. Campbell) 


tav Aoetav, Ovata@v: Doric forms; BAe~agotot: Ionic (epic) form; duvoappatow’: 


poetic form. 


[11] Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes 223-32 Page 


ETEOKAHS: uy pot Beovs xadotoa BovAEevovu xaxWc° 
MELOAOYXia YAO EOTL THs EvmEaEIac 

untno tyuvit owttjeos wo’ &xet Adyos. 

XOPOX: gow Beodt 6 év’ ioxic xabumeotéoa, 

TOMA 8 Ev HAXOTOL TOV GUNXAVOV 

xox yarerac Svac te08’ duLatwv 

XOULVAEVEY VEMEAGY OOBOT. 

ET.: avOQdv 146’ Eoti, OPaYLA XAL YONOTHOLA 

Beotoww EQdELV TOAELIWV MELOWLEVOUG. 

cov & avd tO arya v.01 péveww elow Sduwv. 


ETEOCLES: Then don’t lose common sense when calling on the gods. 
Obedience is mother, so the proverbs say, 

of Fine Achievement which will save us all 

CHORUS: She is — but still a god has greater strength; 

and often in a time of trouble, when a dreadful cloud 

of misery hangs over all our eyes, 

he sets right things we cannot do ourselves. 

ET.: This is the job of men - to render sacrificial offerings 

up to the gods before they test opponents’ strength; 

you must be silent and remain inside the house. (Trans. M. Ewans) 


NOAhaxi, xaxOtoL, BEotow: epic forms; yakené&s, ve~edav: Doric forms; dvac: 
poetic word; €l0w: poetic form. 


[12] Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 203-15 Lloyd-Jones and Wilson 


XOPOX: @ tTAduwv, Ste vOvV yahac, 
avdacov, tig Epus Bootav; 

tig 6 MoAUTOVOS Cyn; tiv’ Gv 

oot TAteLd’ ExmvGoivav; 
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OIAINOY®E: w E€von, amoMoMs GAAG wt 
XO.: TL 106’ Gmevvesec, YEOOV; 

Ol.: 11) Wy pW’ avEoY Tics Et- 

ut, und’ EEETAONS MEOA UAVTEVWV. 

XO.: tl O€; 

OI.: Seiwa Mvoic. 

XO.: avéa. 

OI.: TEXVOV, MULOL, TL YEYWVWS 

XO.: tivos El OMEQUATOS, <> 

Eéve, Pwvet, TatooVev; 


CHORUS: Unhappy one, since now you are at ease, tell us who among men 
you are? Who is conducted in so much pain? What country can we learn 
to be your fatherland? 

OEDIPUS: Strangers, I am an exile; but do not... 

cH.: What are you forbidding us to say, old man? 

OED.: Donot, do not ask me who Iam! Do not question me, enquiring further! 


cH.: Why? 
OED.: Terrible was my birth! 
CH.: Speak! 


OED.: My child, alas, what am I to say? 
CH.: Tell us from what seed you come, stranger, on your father’s side! 
(Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


TAGUWV, avdacov, ExmvGo0\Wav: Doric forms; Ote, Gv: Attic forms (in choruses); 
Boot@v, AmOMOALc: poetic words; GMEVVETELS: poetic word, found only in tragedy: 
YEYOVW: epic form. 


[13] Eurpides, Andromache 790-6, 802-7 Diggle 


XOPOS: *Q yéoov Aiaxida, 

meiBoua xai ovv Aami®aol oe Kevtat- 

QOts OutATjoar Sogi 

xAEvotatwt, xal ex’ "Aogyauov 60006 GEevov byEaV 
EXTMEQGOAL MOVTLaAV EuurAnyadbwv 

XAELQV ETL VAVOTONIAV, 

TPOOS: ® PIATATAL YUVOTKES, WG KAXOV KAXDt 
dSuadoyxov Ev tHLH’ Hueoa MOQOVVETAL. 

déorowa yao xav’ olxov, ‘“Equovnv Agyw, 
MATOOS T’ EOnUWGETCa Guvvoiat 8’ GLO 

olov dé50axev Zoyov, Avooouaynv xtavetv 

xai tatba Povrevoaoa, xatBaveiv BéheL, 
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cHORUS: Old man, son of Aeacus, I believe that alongside the Lapiths you 
joined battle with the Centaurs with your famous spear; and that on the 
Argo you crossed the inhospitable waters from the sea-girt Symplegades 
ona famous expedition; 

NURSE: Dearest women, how one evil today follows close upon another! My 
mistress in the house, I mean Hermione, deserted by her father and 
worried about what she has done in plotting to kill Andromache and her 
son, wants to kill herself. (Trans. M. Lloyd) 


Tovudav, xAEtvav: Doric forms; AantiOatot: epic form; xAELVOTaTW, xaTOavetv: 


poetic words. 


[14] Aristophanes, Lysistrata 168-172, 456-8 Hall and Geldart 


AAMIIITQ: xQi THS LEV GUL Gvdeac GuES WELGOLES 
navie dixaiws adodov elodvav cyeww' 

tov tov "Acavaiwv yo. uav OUAXETOV 

TG XE Tic GuIEioEv AV UT MAASSt7\Vv; 

AYSIZT PATH: feic ede Go ta Ye TAQ’ Htv WELoOUeEV. 
w Ebpuayor yuvatxes & Beit’ EvboGev, 

@ ONEQLAYOOALOAEXLOOAAYAVOMWALOES, 

) CXOQSOMAVSOXEVTOLUOTOMWALOES, 


LAMPITO: And we'll see to it that our menfolk keep the peace with complete 
honesty and siucerity. But your Athenians — how is one going to persuade 
that riffraff not to act barmy? 

LYSISTRATA: Don’t you worry, we'll do our part of the persuading all right. 

LYSISTRATA: Women of the reserve, come out of there, at the double! Come 
on, you brood of the porridge and vegetable market! Come on, you garlic- 
landlady-breadsellers! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


THC, GUOV, Ques, WeigouEs, Eioavay, "AGAVaiwv, OVAXETOV, TE, xe, Gpmeioery, 
Thadst7v: Doric forms (Lampito isa native of Sparta); wetoouev, Epa ou: Attic forms; 
ONEQUAYOEALOAEXLOOAGYAaVOTWANDSES, OXOQHONAVOOXEVTOLAOTOMWALOEG: 
hapax words. 


[15] Herodotus 1.45 Hude 


Kgoiaos pév vuv €0ape, dc oinds tv, TOV Ewutod maida’ "Adenotoc Sé 6 Fopdiew 
~ Mié rv ‘ ¢€ ‘ 4 ~ ¢ ~ 2 ~ ’ ‘ 
tToU Midew, ovtosg Ot) O Povevs MEV tod Ewutod GdrAMEOdD yevowevoc, PovEds 
d€ tod xabijeavtog, eneite Houyin TOV avOownwv éyéveto mEQi TO ofA, 
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ovyylyvwoxduevos avOowmwv eivar tHv adbtos Hdoee Baguovppoewtatoc, 
ETLXATACPACEL TO TUUBW EWUTOV. 


So Croesus buried his own son in such manner as was fitting. But Adrastus, 
son of Gordias who was son of Midas, this Adrastus, the slayer of his own 
brother and of the man who punfied him, when the tomb was undisturbed by 
the presence of men, slew himself there by the sepulchre, seeing now clearly 
that he was the most ill-fated wretch of all men whom he knew. (Trans. A. D. 
Godley) 


Ew@vtov, “Adonotoc, Toodiew, GdeAqeod, Hovyin, dee: lonic forms. 


4.3 Homer: Epic poetry and its 
characteristics 


L. POLKAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The earliest chapter in Ancient Greek literature belongs to the broad 
category of epic poetry, insofar as this consists of long narrative verse 
poems which basically deal with the exploits of heroes and gods in a 
distant past. At the core of the history of Ancient Greek epic poetry lie 
the two heroic epics par excellence, which ancient tradition ascribed to 
Homer, the /lzad (see Texts [1] and [2]) and the Odyssey (see Text [3]), 
together with the theological and didactic epics of Hesiod, the 
Theogony (see Text [4]), Works and Days (see Text [5]), and, to a certain 
extent, the Catalogue of Women. On the periphery of epic poetry lie the 
remains of the Epic Cycle (Cyprza, Iliu Persis, Telegonia etc.), which 
preserve part of the mythological-heroic matenal of the Homenic epics, 
and the - primarily theological - hymnic poems which have come down 
to us as the Homeric Hymns (to Demeter, to Aphrodite, to Apollo, to 
Hermes, etc.). 

While it is difficult enough to systematize the varying subject matter 
of epic poetry, it has proved an even more difficult and elusive task to 
give it a precise dating. According to the most widely accepted view, by 
about the mid- or late eighth century Bc the two Homeric epics had 
more or less become fixed in form, with the war epic the Jliad having 
been composed first, followed by the post-war Odyssey. (Recent work, 
e.g., by Burkert, West and Nagy, has tended to move the dates of com- 
position of Jlzad and Odyssey to the seventh rather than the eighth 
century.) Immediately afterwards, in the late eighth to early seventh 
centuries BC, followed Hesiod’s Theogony, Works, and Catalogue of 
Women. The core of the Epic Cycle is believed to be essentially pre- 
Homeric, although it was completed in later periods and served to sup- 
plement the subject matter of the Homeric epics. The Homeric Hymns 
were composed between the seventh and the fifth centuries Bc. 

The question that has concerned and continues to concern Homeric 
scholars is whether, and to what extent, Ancient Greek epic poetry as a 
whole forms part of the cycle of traditional oral poetry. This question is 
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certainly more crucial in regard to the two Homeric epics, than to the 
epics of Hesiod, in which the author’s stamp is undoubtedly more con- 
spicuous. 

By the term oral poetry we mean traditional epics which are com- 
posed, expressed, and circulated orally. There is no real question that 
the Homeric epics were oral poems as far as their means of expression 
and circulation are concerned, since we now know that all early epic 
and lyric poetry was performed and transmitted orally until the fifth 
century BC. There remains, however, the problem of their oral compo- 
sition, which is compounded by the fact that the Phoenician alphabet 
was introduced into Greece in the early eighth century BC (see 11.17). 
There are thus two interpretations: one which holds that the oral and 
written composition of the Homeric epics were entirely separate pro- 
cesses, and one which holds that they were interrelated. 

The view that the oral and written composition of the Homeric epics 
were entirely separate processes, based on the example of the more 
recent Serbo-Croatian epics, was established in the late 1920s to the 
early 1930s by the American scholar Milman Parry and subsequently by 
his student Albert Lord (1960). According to this working hypothesis, 
which generally became known as Parry and Lord’s oral theory, the 
composition of a song by an oral creator takes place at the moment he 
performs it in front of the audience, by improvising upon a stock of lin- 
guistic and thematic material, which is traditional and typical in char- 
acter. The result of the composition is always new and conforms in each 
case to the demands of the recitation. More generally, the techniques 
which the oral creator uses when he composes and performs his tradi- 
tional song, insofar as this does not presuppose arranging the available 
material in advance and is not based on a wnitten text, are more or less 
automatic and above all non-literary, thus distinguishing oral poetry to 
a considerable degree from later written literature. 

Parry’s oral theory was combined with his discovery that the phras- 
eology of the epics consisted of traditional formulae (an example being 
the epithet + noun form, e.g., dt0¢ "Odvacetsg “noble Odysseus,” 
yhavunadris AOnvy “flashing-eyed Athena”), which are repeated regu- 
larly at particular points in the hexameter (six dactylic feet [-vu], in 
which the two short syllables [UU] are often replaced by one long one 
[-], with the sixth foot truncated [-vu] and an indifferent final syllable 
[vu or -]. The formulae are organized in complex systems and their use 
in the hexameter depends not on their specific meauing but on their 
metrical form: with rare exceptions, a single, unique formulaic combi- 
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nation corresponds to each position in the hexameter (the principle of 
economy). For example, the form xodvthag dios "Odvacevs “much- 
enduring noble Odysseus” (u---Uv——) rules out the use, at the same 
point in the hexameter, of the metrically different noAvuntis "Odvocevc 
“Odysseus of many wils” (uv-UU-—). Although Parry studied only a 
proportion of the formulae, he claimed that the language of the 
Homeric epics could be regarded as being formulaic in its entirety. 

The priority which the metrical usefulness of the formulae has over 
their meaning in the construction of the hexameter (generally priority 
of form over meaning), combined with their organization into autono- 
mous formulaic systems virtually uninfluenced by the developments of 
the spoken language, reinforced, in Parry’s theory of formulae, the con- 
ventional view among scholars of Homer that the language of the 
Homeric epics is artificial: it cannot have been used in everyday com- 
munication but was constructed in order to cover the needs of epic 
composition. Indeed, since it does not follow the specific meaning of 
the formulaic combinations in their narrative contexts, it produces 
forms by analogy, on the basis of their common sound but different 
meaning: GupndrvOev Hove GUtTLN/AupPiAvOe OfAvs aity “the sweet smell 
of roasting meat was wafted all about (me)”/“there rang (in my ears) the 
sound of a maiden’s voice.” Also, some epithets do not suit the names 
to which they have been applied: Aegisthus, the murderer of 
Agamemnon, is described as Gutuwv Atyio8os “blameless Aegisthus,” 
the moored ships as vijes 9oai “swift ships,” the arrogant suitors as 
dvtibeot uvnotioes “godlike suitors,” and so on. 

However, more recent studies on the oral composition of the 
Homeric epics and the formulae have shown that Parry’s views can be 
only partially accepted; hence they have modified or questioned the 
universal validity of his views, proposing more complex and broader 
based solutions. There have, of course, been certain reactions to this by 
scholars who, believing that the oral theory is of relevance only to the - 
probably - unanswerable question of how the Homeric epics were 
formed, interpret them as purely literary texts in the forms in which 
they have come down to us. 

As for the view that the oral and written composition of the Homeric 
epics were totally separate processes, it should be noted that the 
findings of comparative research have themselves shown that not all 
types of traditional oral poetry are necessarily formulaic. Besides, even 
more recent written literature has been shown to be formulaic to a large 
extent. In addition, the working hypothesis which portrays an oral 
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Homer composing more or less spontaneously, without reflecting on 
his store of material, is misleading and simplistic. An experienced bard 
who had attained the status of rhapsode, like Homer, would, apart from 
improvising, be able to compose his traditional song in private shortly 
before delivering it; he would be able to think about and memorize not 
so much typical words as practices, techniques, themes and relation- 
ships between phrases, so that the result of his composition, instead of 
a transient work of entertainment, would be a monumental and com- 
plete poetic composition. Indeed, given the view that, at least when it 
first appeared, writing reproduced and probably supported the spoken 
word rather than displacing it, the likelihood that the two Homeric 
epics received its support in the course of their composition should not 
be ruled out. 

As for the formulae, it is now accepted that only a part and not all 
the phraseology of the epics is formulaic. Although the concept of 
“formula” is often not clearly defined (experts recognize words, 
phrases, lines, groups of lines and even abstract structures of traditional 
clauses as formulaic), the phraseology of the epics includes a consider- 
able number of words and phrases which appear only once (hapax 
legomena), while exceptional narrative situations are constructed on the 
basis of informal or personal elements, betraying their author’s contn- 
bution to the composition. This last point 1s considered to be impor- 
tant for a safer interpretation of the relations between the two Homeric 
epics. Although it is difficult on the basis of their formal, expressive, 
and thematic features to determine what the later Odyssey takes from the 
earlier //zad - the forms could after all be regarded as a common store 
of material belonging to the oral tradition - a comparison of the two 
epics in respect of their non-formulaic features can serve as a safer guide 
in determining to what extent they converge or diverge. 

An analysis, too, of the hexametric verse, as it stands in its syn- 
chronic dimension, shows that there are not so much constantly fixed 
formulae as formulaic “nuclei” - which have prime importance for the 
construction of the verse - and dependent “peripheral elements,” such 
as conventional epithets, whose presence in the verse is optional. Thus 
the “nuclear” verbal phrase [attdée] 6 wequrjotée “he was in two minds” 
may be accompanied for metrical purposes either by the whole formu- 
laic combination nodtias dios "Odvocevs (Odyssey 5.354) OF by the 
simple name "Odvocets (Odyssey 6.141; 17.235). 

In addition, it has been shown that the formulaic combinations aré 
often flexible, in terms of the position they can occupy in the line, the 
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way their forms can be modified and also the way in which they can be 
adapted to the narrative context: it is no accident that in the Odyssey, 
when the three members of the Ithacan family (Odysseus, Telemachus, 
and Penelope), who are charactenzed pnmanily by their “intelli- 
gence,” begin speaking, they are introduced respectively as mohvpntic 
"Odvocets “Odysseus of many wiles,” Tnréuayoc menvupevos “wise 
Telemachus” and xegiqowv Mnvedorea “prudent Penelope,” with the 
result that their formulaic combinations prove to be not only metrically 
useful but also effective in their contexts. The poet, therefore, is not a 
juggler of epic language but can control his formal material, creating 
felicitous poetic images. Even the apparently ill-matching formulaic 
combinations create, albeit unconsciously, poetic contrasts, while if one 
examines them more closely, they often prove to be functional: the 
epithet épvpov “blameless” applied to Aegisthus (Odyssey 1.29) is asso- 
ciated with wily activities, vjtc 801 “swift ship” (Odyssey 13.168) on 
occasion lends drama to the narrative, while the d&vti8eou uvynotiioes 
“godlike suitors” (Odyssey 14.18) are charactenzed by their physical if 
not moral perfection. More generally, the language of the epics is not 
monotonously dominated by the speech of the narrator, but is con- 
stantly varied in accordance with who is speaking (the narrator, the 
hero or god, the narrator voicing the words and feelings of a god or 
hero) and who is being addressed (the internal receiver in the narrative 
or the external listener) at a particular point in the narrative: the heroes 
or the gods oiten have their own vocabulary - an example is the adjec- 
tive daupovios “strange man/woman,” which is used as a form of address 
for both men and women, always in passages of speech but never by the 
narrator. 

Finally, tracing the progress of a formulaic combination (particularly 
the epithet) through the diachronic development of epic language 
shows that it is not the meter, its generic form, which is responsible for 
its creation, but the opposite: its repeated use through the history of 
epic language, that is to say, its traditional meaning, creates the stability 
of the formula and the arrangement of the meter. Thus, it is rather their 
distinct traditional meanings which prevent the formulae noAvpnts 
‘Odvocets and nédac dxvdc ’AyiAAetc “swift-footed Achilles” from 
interchanging their epithets, although they have the same metrical 
value (Uu-uu--). 

In the extensive narrative scale of epic, which may accommodate 
both commonplace activities (of short or medium length) and type- 
scenes (arming for battle, providing hospitality, making supplications), 
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as well as longer stories (abduction of Helen, nostoz) or major themes 
(war, speeches), we can also trace the way in which the epic poet invests 
his traditional material with new meaning through a variety of tech- 
niques and methods, turning it into a unified poetic composition. 

Thus, type-scenes of major significance develop their themes, while 
others of minor importance are comparatively condensed, adapted in 
each case to the situation in the narrative (cf. the scene in the Iliad in 
which Achilles dons his arms [17.356-424] with the correspond- 
ing scenes involving Paris [3.330-8], Agamemnon [11.15-46], and 
Patroclus [16.130-53]). Minor details within the type-scenes are varied, 
motifs from different scenes are merged and scenes which are similar in 
terms of their general pattern are linked through parallelisms, con- 
trasts, flashbacks, and anticipation (cf. in the Odyssey the hospitality 
Telemachus receives at Sparta and that which his father Odysseus 
enjoys in Scheria, in ironic contrast to the inhospitable environment of 
Ithaca). 

With the same expert skill with which he handles the formulae and 
type-scenes, through selectively combining, tnodifying, and renewing 
them, the poet also transforms his disparate mythological material into 
epic poetry. As the audience is familiar with the myths, the poet does 
not convey them in their full form in his epic narrative but selects key 
aspects of them, arranging them around a central axis and protagonist. 
The Trojan War, which lasted for ten years, is condensed into only a few 
days and is organized around the wrath of Achilles. In the Odyssey, the 
minor nostoz, or homecomings, of the Achaeans (Nestor, Menelaus, 
and above all Agamemnon) revolve around the principal nostos of 
Odysseus, around which, in turn, are woven the Telemacheza (the Tale 
of Telemachus) and the Mnesterophonia (the Slaughter of the Suitors). 
Moreover, numerous individual episodes from the myths of the gods 
and heroes are inserted into the epic narrative in the form of allusions, 
our understanding of which is aided by the excerpts from the Epic 
Cycle (ranging from the Cypria to the Telegonia), the epics of Hesiod 
and the Homeric Hymns. 

Generally, the example of the Homeric epics obliges us to accept that 
meaning and form in epic composition are interwoven; that at least in 
terms of expressive and thematic forms, the language of epic poetry 1s 
not as artificial as was at first believed. It is rather a special type of lan- 
guage, with its own indisputable code, which, however, is in a constant 
state of evolution, following both the spoken language of the period as 
well as the workings of literary language in general. 
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Repetition and consolidation, together with modification and 
change, are general phenomena of language in any era. It is precisely 
this dialogue within the language of the Homeric epics that produces 
its distinctive multiformity and underpins its exemplary literary merit. 


Selected texts 


Prooemia 
[1] Homer, Jlzad 1.1-7 Monro and Allen 


Maw devde, 86, Mnryiddew “AyAijos 
ovAopévyy, fh wuol’ "Ayaoic GArye’ EOnxe, 
nodrac 8 ipBious puyas "Aidt meotapev 
Howwv, avttous dé EAWOELA TETYE XUVEDOLV 
oiwvoici te mao, Atos 6’ éteheleto BovAN, 

éE od 81) Ta NMOMTA Siaotytnv égicavte 
"Atosténe te Gvak dvbodv xat diog ’AyAAevc. 


The wrath sing, goddess, of Peleus’s son Achilles, the accursed wrath which 
brought countless sorrows upon the Achaeans, and sent down to Hades many 
valiant souls of warnors, and made the men themselves to be the spoil for dogs 
and birds of every kind; and thus the will of Zeus was brought to fulfillment. 
Of this sing from the time when first there parted in strife Atreus’ son, lord of 
men and noble Achilles. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Homer, Odyssey 1.1-10 Allen 


"Avdoa pot évvere, Motoa, moAvtoeomov, Sc wchAa MOAAG 
ThayxOn, eet Tooins icoov mtodieBoov éneooe: 

TOAh@v 6’ avOownwv iSev Gotea xa voov ~yvw, 

NOAA 8’ 6 y’ Ev MOVtw MaBEV Ghyea Sv xataA BvLdV, 
GOVULEVOS FV Te WUYTV Xai VootOV EtaiowV. 

GAM ods’ dc EtdQOUs sOQKCATO, léLEVOS MEO" 

AUTIOV YAQ OPETEOYOL &tacbadinot Srovto, 

VATLOL, Ol xaATA Bots ‘YrEQiovos Hedtoto 

Hobtov adtae 6 totow A~peideto VOOTIMOV LAO. 

TOV GudGEv ye, Dec, BUyateo Atéc, einé xa Hptv. 


Tell me, o muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. Many were the men whose cities 
he saw and whose mind he learned, aye, and many the woes he suffered in his 
heart upon the sea, seeking to win his own life and the return of his comrades. 
Yet even so he saved not his comrades, though he desired it sore, for through 
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their own blind folly they perished — fools, who devoured the kine of Helios 
Hyperion; but he took from them the day of their returning. Of these things, 
goddess, daughter of Zeus, beginning where thou wilt, tell thou even unto us. 


(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


The prooemia of the Iliad and the Odyssey follow the conventions of 
hymnic poetry, examples of which have been preserved both in the two 
Hesiodic procemia (Theogony and Works) and in the Homeric Hymns. 
They are developed in three stages: (1) the “invocation,” in which the 
bard asks the goddess or Muse to assist his song or narrative; (2) the 
“narration,” in which a brief summary and appraisal of the main theme 
of the epic is given, and (3) the “entreaty,” in which the bard turns once 
again to the Muse, calling on her to assist him in beginning the narra- 
tive which follows. 

In the “invocation” in the J/zad (v.1) the bard calls on the goddess to 
sing of the wrath of Achilles, which is described as “fatal.” In the “invo- 
cation” in the Odyssey (v.1) the Muse is called upon to narrate the deeds 
and sufferings of an anonymous hero who is introduced as “resource- 
ful.” In the prooemium of the Jizad the presence of the bard is implied 
by the verbal form de.de. In the prooemium of the Odyssey, apart from 
the suggestion of the bard’s presence in the form évvene, there is his 
pronominal statement “ou “to me,” which at the end of the prooemium 
changes to the plural jpiv, “to us” (v.10), taking in the listener. 

In the “narration” section of the Jlzad (vv. 2-5), details are given 
of the disasters - which are subject to the will of Zeus - caused by 
Achilles’ fatal wrath in the opposing camps of the Achaeans and the 
Trojans. In the “narration” in the Odyssey (vv. 2-9), the resourceful hero 
is praised for his leading role in the sack of Troy, his inquisitiveness 
about the world around hin, the sufferings he endured at sea on his 
journey home, and, above all, the attempt he made as a leader who was 
loyal to his comrades to safeguard the lives and return of his compan- 
ions to Ithaca. In the “narration” section of the Odyssey it is the child- 
ish companions who are portrayed in a negative light: as a result of their 
improper behavior towards the Sun god, they are repaid by being killed 
and prevented from returning home. 

In the Iliad the “entreaty” (vv. 6-7) links in directly with the prev- 
ous section, the “narration”: Achilles’ fatal wrath is linked with the start 
of the quarrel between the hero and King Agamemnon. In the Odyssey 
the “entreaty” (v. 10) is explicit and stands out on its own: the com- 
mencement of the poem at whatever point the Muse chooses enables 
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the recitation of the narrative which follows to begin in the middle (2 
medias res): from the point where the resourceful hero is held on 


Calypso’s island (vv. 13 ff.). 


[3] Hesiod, Theogony 1-21 Solmsen 


Movodwv ‘EAtxwviddov Goxwmpued’ detdetv, 

ai 0’ “EAux@voc @xovow Se0¢ wEya te Caedv te 
nai TE TEOL KOTWVHV LoELdEG. TOO’ GmaAOtoL 
doxedvtan xai Bwpov éorobevéos Kooviwvos: 
MOL TE AKOECGOGLEVAL TEQEVA XQOG TeQurnacoio 

ij “Innov xervis 7 Odperod Ca8Eoro 

AXOOTATH “EAixGvi YOQOUS EvETOLNOAVTO 
nxahous iveQdevtas, EmEQoWoavto SE MOOCIV. 
EVOEV ATOOVUMEVAL, KEXAAUMLEVAL TEQL TOAAD, 
EVVUYXLAL OTELXOV MEQLKAAAEG Sooav tetoal, 
buvedoa Aia v aiyioxov xai motviav “Honv 
"Aoyeinv, xovoéoton medtAots EupeBaviav, 
HOVOENV T’ aiywoxoio Avoc yAaux@muv “AOnvyv 
Doikdov v ’AndAAwva. xai "Agteutv toxéaroav 
noe Tlooersawva yarnoxov Evvootyarov 

xai Ogu aidoinv éixoPréEqagdv tv’ "Ageodityny 
[“HBnv te yovoootepavov xahnv te Atwvyv 
"HO Tv ’HEAtOv te péyav Aaumody te LeAjvyv] 
Antw tv’ lametov te id&€ Koovov dyxvountny 
Toidv 1 ’Qxeavov te uéyav xait Nuxta wéAawav 


GAhwv vt dBavatwv tegov yevoc alév EOvtWV. 


From the Heliconian Muses let us begin to sing, who hold the great and holy 
mount of Helicon, and dance on soft feet about the deep-blue spring and the 
altar of the almighty son of Cronos, and, when they have washed their tender 
bodies in Permessus or in the Horse’s Spring or Olmeius, make their fair, 
lovely dances upon highest Helicon and move with vigorous feet. Thence they 
arise and go abroad by night, veiled in thick mist, and utter their song with 
lovely voice, praising Zeus the aegis-holder and queenly Hera of Argos who 
walks on golden sandals and the daughter of Zeus the aegis-holder bright- 
eyed Athene, and Phoebus Apollo, and Artemis who delights in arrows, and 
Poseidon the earth-holder who shakes the earth, and reverend Themis and 
quick-glancing Aphrodite, and Hebe with the crown of gold, and fair Dione, 
Leto, Iapetus, and Cronos the crafty counsellor, Eos and great Helius and 
bright Selene, Earth too, and great Oceanus, and dark Night, and the holy race 
of all the other deathless ones that are for ever. (Trans. H. G. E. White) 
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[4] Hesiod, Works and Days 1-10 Solmsen 


Moidoat Iueginbev covdfjou xAciovoat, 

Sedte, AU évvénete, OPETEQOV MATEO’ Duvelovaat 
Ov TE Ha POOTOL AVd0ES OUD APatOl TE Pato TE, 
Ontol tT’ CEENTOL te Aros WEYGAOLO ExNTL. 

O€a Wev yao PoudeL, O€a SE Botdovta yaAENTEL, 
Geta 8’ doitnrov puvvGer xat GSnAov aEEEL, 

Oeia OE T LOUVEL OXOALOV xAL AYTVOEG XAOMEL 
Zeve DypBoewetys, O¢ VEOTATA SMLATA vaieL. 
“HADOL idwv Giov te, dixny 6’ iOuve GEwiotac 

tovy eyo dé xe Méoon ety tvpa wvOnoaipny. 


Muses of Piena who give glory through song, come hither, tell of Zeus your 
father and chant his praise. Through him mortal men are famed or un-famed, 
sung or unsung alike, as great Zeus wills. For easily he makes strong, and easily 
he brings the strong men low; easily he humbles the proud and raises the 
obscure, and easily he straightens the crooked and blasts the proud, - Zeus 
who thunders aloft and has his dwelling most high. Attend thou with eye and 
ear, and make judgments straight with righteousness. And I, Perses, would tell 


of true things. (Trans. H. G. E. White.) 


The thematic difference between the Hesiodic and the Homeric epics 
lies in the structure of the prooemia. Nevertheless, in terms of their 
typology, the prooemia of the Theogony and the Works generally adhere 
to the triadic hymnic form “invocation-narration-entreaty.” The con- 
formity to type is more evident in the prooemium of the Works. 

The Theogony possesses two prooemia: a short one (vv. 1-21) anda 
longer one (vv. 22-115). The short prooemium lacks the “entreaty,” 
which is moved to the end of the longer prooemium (vv. 104-5, 114-16). 
In the “invocation” of the Theogony (v. 1) the Heliconian Muses are 
named as the subject matter of the song; in the “invocation” of the 
Works (vv. 1-2) it is the deeds of Zeus. Unlike the Works, in which 
the address to the Pierian Muses stands out clearly, in the Theogony the 
poet, whose presence is implied by the first person deyapeda “let us 
begin” immediately initiates the hymn of the Muses. In the Theogony 
the name of the poet is moved to the beginning of the long prooemium 
(‘Hoiodov, v. 22), while in the Works his presence is denoted by the first 
person pronoun éyw (v. 10), which, moreover, is juxtaposed with the 
name of the person to whom the epic is addressed (Perses, v. 10). 

The “narration” in the Theogony (vv. 2-21) is developed in two the- 
matic parts: in the first part (vv. 2-7) the Muses, as the subjects of the 
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hyminic song, are praised for their dancing abilities (visual element); in 
the second part (vv. 8-21) the Muses shift from their role as objects of 
praise in the hymnic song to that of performers of the singing, who 
praise the gods (auditory element). The second hymn to the holy race 
of the immortals (v. 21), which mentions a representative sample of the 
gods in the form ofa list, will constitute the central theme of the follow- 
ing narrative in the Theogony. In the “narration” in the Works (vv. 3-7), 
Zeus is extolled, through numerous rhetorical figures and a cumulative 
succession of predicates, as the cause of the fluctuating fortunes of the 
mortals. In the separate “entreaty” (vv. 9-10) the extolled god, as patron 
of justice, is called upon by the bard to be a witness to the real events 
which he is about to narrate to his brother, Perses. The yardstick by 
which Zeus alters the predicaments of the mortals - “[making] judg- 
ments straight with righteousness” (v. 9) - will form a central theme in 
the following narrative of the Works. 
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The texts which lend themselves most readily to an examination of the 
form and function of language in Ancient Greek tragedy are the surviv- 
ing plays of Aeschylus (ca. 525-456 Bc), Sophocles (ca. 496-405 Bc), 
and Euripides (ca. 485-406 BC), which are undoubtedly representative 
examples of fifth-century Athenian tragedy. They are dramatic texts in 
poetic language, with predominantly Attic dialectal features (Palmer 
1980, 132), they contain mythological plots and their structure is deter- 
mined by dialogues between the personages, which alternate with 
songs by the chorus. Equally important evidence for the language of the 
tragic poets is provided by the fragments which have survived. Most of 
these come from plays which were first presented in Athens between 
the early fifth century and late fourth century, while fragments from the 
theatrical output of the Hellenistic period up until the first century Bc 
are rare (Lesky 1972, 527-38). 

Tragic drama was first established as a theatrical institution when the 
annual Athenian festival in honor of the god Dionysus, the City 
Dionysia (€v doter Atovioua) came to include contests for tragic poets, 
an event which is traditionally dated to between 536 and 533 Bc (Lesky 
1972, 40-1, 49-50), during the tyranny of Peisistratus; it is more likely. 
however, that this occurred after the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes 
at the end of the sixth century (Connor 1989). In about 430 BC the 
Athenian democracy also established theatrical contests for tragic 
poets in the annual Dionysiac festival of the Lenaea (Lesky 1972, 41. 
49-50). The information we have on the beginnings and forms of tragic 
drama in the Peloponnese and Attica in the sixth century is confined to 
passing references, although clearly this theatrical genre merged ele- 
ments from the two earlier forms of the Ancient Greek poetic tradition. 
epic and lyric poetry (Herington 1985, 125-50). In the fourth century 
Plato in the Republic (392c6-394c6 and 595b3-c3) and later Aristotle 
in the Poetics (1448b34-1449a6 and 1449bg-20) maintained that the 
Homeric epics served as a model for tragedy since they had a dramatic 
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structure, while epic poetry usually had a narrative character. More- 
over, in the Poetics (1449a10-11) it is implied that the theatrical repre- 
sentation of dialogue between the tragic hero and the chorus derived 
from dithyramb, a type of choral song from the cult of Dionysus, 
perhaps because during the performance of the dithyramb the leading 
dancer sometimes sang in dialogue with the others. Anstotle also 
implies the dependence of tragedy on customs of the Dionysiac cult 
when he remarks that in its early phase tragic drama had appropriated 
the metrical form of trochaic tetrameters and a crude vocabulary from 
performances with dancers disguised as satyrs (1449a19-23; cf. Lesky 
1972, 26-32). In the Poetzcs, however, there is no mention of the succes- 
sive stages through which the theatrical genre passed until the moment 
it took essentially the form that we know: the moment, that is, when, as 
Aristotle writes, Aeschylus first made use of two actors (boxeitai), and 
laid emphasis on theatrical dialogue, restricting the length of the lyric 
songs of the chorus (1449a14-18). 

The parts of the fifth-century plays that were sung are the stasema of 
the chorus, the monodtes of the actors and the amozbaza, 1.e., the lyric 
dialogues, usually between an actor and the members of the chorus. 
The poetic use of the Doric dialect and its ritual utterance by the chorus 
in performances of the contemporary dithyrambs bore significant sim- 
ilarities to the form and performance of these lyrical parts of tragedy. 
Here the aesthetic effect is determined by equally intricate metrical 
forms and by the combination of Attic with Doric and epic dialectal ele- 
ments, which produces a distinctly poetic sound (Palmer 1980, 132-3): 
viv wm Zev, mdoa Aevxodv eb|Gueoov mekcoat Paoc| Bodv axVaAWV VEwV 
- “now O Zeus, can the bright light of day shine upon the swift ships 
that glide over the sea” (Sophocles, Ajax, 708-10; note the Doric forms 
ev |Guegov and 80a). 

The longer, recited parts of a play - the prologos, the epeisodia, and 
the exodus — consist of dialogues and rheseis, i.e., speeches or mono- 
logues by the actors, with interventions by the chorus. The poetic 
dialect in these scenes is Attic, with elements from the Ionic and epic 
dialects (Meillet 1975, 217-19, 221-2): Eteocles: od otya undev tovd’ 
Egeic xata mtOdw; | Chorus: @ Evvtéheta, ut TOOSHig MuQywuata. Et.: 
“But you must stop this dangerous noise inside the city!” Ch.: “O 
company of gods, do not betray the defenses” (Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 250-1). The relationship between theatrical discourse 
and epic is confirmed by the fact that in Plato’s Jon (535b1-536a1) and 
Anstotle’s Rhetoric (1403b20-4 and 1404a20-4), recitation as a means 
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of acting in the late fifth-century theater is linked with the recitation of 
epic poetry by rhapsodes. The verses in the recited sections of the sur- 
viving tragedies are mainly iambic trimeters and to a lesser extent tro- 
chaic tetrameters and anapaestic dimeters. Aristotle believed that the 
predominance of the iambic meter over the trochaic was a decisive step 
in the formation of tragic drama, as the iambic rhythm often occurred 
in everyday speech and lent a familiar ring to the dialogic sections in 
tragedy (Poetics, 1449a21-8; Rhetoric, 1408b33-5). In the Rhetoric 
(1404a29-35) Aristotle commends the way in which the tragic poets 
sought to reconcile the poetic style of drama with the everyday use of 
language, and he explains that, since they had adopted the iambic 
meter, they were gradually tending to abandon vocabulary which was 
unusual in the everyday speech of their day (Palmer 1980, 139-41). A 
development of the tragic language in the direction of linguistic realism 
can be felt in certain iambic scenes in Euripides, as in Iphigenia in 
Tauris (543-6): Iphigenia: ti & 6 oteatnyds, dv Aéyouo’ evdamoveiy; | 
Stranger (Orestes): tic; ob yao dv y’ éymida tHv edvdoupdvwv. | Iph.: 
"Atoéws théyeto 87 tic "Ayauguvwv avat. | Or.: obx 016" dmedOe tot 
hoyou tovtou, yuvat. “What does report say of the successful general?” 
Or.: “Who? That description does not fit the man I knew.” Iph.: “] 
mean the king they called Agamemnon, Atreus’ son.” Or.: “I don’t 
know. Lady, no more questions about him!” By contrast with the ele- 
vated poetic style more commonly used in tragedy, the vocabulary and 
syntax of these iambic trimeters are plain and simple, and the short 
questions and answers sound more like ordinary conversation. 
Moreover, in the Rhetoric (1404b18-25) Aristotle praises the actor 
Theodorus, his contemporary, whose voice could render any role with 
amazing naturalness, and claims that Euripides had played a particu- 
larly important role in helping actors to speak naturally, as he was the 
first poet to introduce the everyday Attic dialect into tragic dialogue. 
The morphology and theatrical expression of the language of tragic 
drama are connected not only with the previous use of language in epic 
and lyric poetry but also with the spoken dialect and literary language 
of classical Athens: therefore, within the context of the tradition of 
different literary genres, a tragic drama is to be defined as a uniform 
work with a complex structure and characteristically heterogeneous 
speech. The gradual changes of direction that took place in tragedy cor- 
respond to parallel developments in the two other genres of drama, the 
satyric and the comic genres. A satyr-play was a charming mythical 
episode with a chorus of satyrs; this play, together with three tragedies. 
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made up the tetralogy which each tragic poet submitted in the contests 
at the City Dionysia: comedy, by contrast, exploited elements from the 
mythological tradition in order to make direct fun of various people and 
mentalities in Athenian society. The three genres of the Athenian theat- 
rical tradition influenced each other in terms of form of language, dra- 
matic structure, and performance on stage. 

The language of tragedy was composed with the aim of being, above 
all, functional in performance (Easterling 1997b), which, according to 
Anistotle’s definition, is the zmztation of an act that is rendered by the 
actions of personages and not by the recitation of narratives (Poetics, 
1449b24 and 26-7; see Text [1]), as was the case in epic and lyric poetry. 
In tragic drama the action is presented from the different viewpoints of 
the named and anonymous mythical figures and groups of figures 
played by the actors and the dancers. ‘The language in verse, punctu- 
ated by pauses, shouts, silences or musical accompaniment, is com- 
bined with the image - the dress, the mask, the posture or movement, 
the steps and the dancing - of the speaker, as well as with the overall 
image of the theatrical space, and imposes a sense of reality (Taplin 
1978, 2-4). The “scenic word” of tragedy, as Marzullo calls it (1986, 103) 
defines the mythical personages, the places, the time, the action, and 
guarantees that they constitute an autonomous form of reality. The ref- 
erence to the uninhabited Lemnos in the first lines of Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes shows - iu this case beyond any doubt - that the mythical 
reality of tragedy, while appearing to resemble the historical world of 
the spectator, in fact constantly contrasts with it (Rehm 1992, 43-51; 
Budelmann 2000, with bibliography). The personages of tragedy are 
gods or personified concepts, ghosts of dead people, heroes, kings, 
generals, priests and seers, foreigners who speak the Attic and the 
Doric dialects - even if they are in their own country - citizens of Greek 
cities, women, adolescents, legitimate and illegitimate children, slaves, 
nursemaids, pedagogues, musicians, messengers, shepherds, maenads, 
maniacs, invalids or criminals. The language, while constructed in such 
a way as to ensure the stylistic unity of the play, also reflects the demo- 
cratic polyphony of the theatrical myth (Hall 1997), expressing through 
different stylistic and morphological means each individual or collec- 
tive speaker, in accordance with their origins (see Text [2]), gender (see 
Text [3]), social position (see Text [4]), and role (see Texts [5] and [6]). 
Psychological traits are expressed particularly through features of style: 
in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus the seer Tiresias constantly uses 
Phrases with paradoxical contrasts of meaning (316-17: ged ged, 
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poovetv Ws detvov EvOa wy tEAY | AUNL PEOvodvtt. “Alas, alas, how dread. 
ful it is to know when the knowledge does not benefit the knower!”: cf 
Dawe 1982, 125). This enigmatic style expresses in the most character- 
istic way the role of Tiresias, while at the same time arousing in the 
audience, who can identify the myth on which the play was based, a 
sense of tragic irony. 

The diversity and polysemous nature of the language of the tragic 
personage is particularly evident in Cassandra’s scene from Agamemnon 
(1035-1330), the first play in Aeschylus’ tetralogy Oresteza. The mark- 
edly theatrical role of the Trojan slave, who is in a state of prophetic 
frenzy before the stunned chorus of Argive elders, is characterized in the 
first place by sharp contrasts and variations in the form of speech (Taplin 
1978, 103-4). Her long silence is suddenly broken by wild cries 
(1072-3=1076-7): 6totOTOTOI TOMOt 54-| WOAKOV WO)AOV. “O-0-0-oh! 
Horror! No! | O Apollo, O Apollo!” With these lines Cassandra begins 
a delirious lyric song, in which Attic and Doric dialectal features are 
combined in metrical forms that convey a state of great agitation. This 
lyric dialogue with the Chorus later changes into an iambic dialogue in 
the Attic dialect. The Chorus, however, cannot believe the foreign 
woman’s prophecies: communication remains disjointed and obscure, 
despite Cassandra’s logically structured iambic rheseis and prophecies, 
which alternate with pauses and lines of monologue on her frustration 
and loneliness. The same sudden shifts of mood are also expressed at 
first by the actor’s wild gestures and ecstatic dancing in the course of the 
lyric dialogue, and then later in the scene by the heroine’s casting-off of 
the prophetic symbols, which no longer hold any meaning for her, and 
by her pacing backwards and forwards on the stage, until her entry into 
the palace, where she knows death awaits her (Taplin 1978, 59-60). Her 
last words are on the fickleness of human life (1322-30). As Cassandra’s 
example shows, diverse and contrasting elements in the form and style 
of the language express, together with other theatrical signs, the changes 
of the state of consciousness that characterize the tragic personage. The 
presentation of the characters, and all the other aspects of performance, 
are just as mixed and diverse as the language, making the theatrical 
reality of tragedy a union of differences and oppositions which are con- 
stantly transformed: Classical Athenian tragedy presents the audience 
with reversals that occur in its mythical world and disturb the mner 
world of the tragic heroes, until the sense of equilibrium is paradoxically 
restored by a process of realization. 

The precedent we possess in the language of Homer leads us to 
experience no surprise at the variety, the unevenness perhaps, of the 
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features and uses of speech in tragic drama. The literary language of the 
Homeric epics (see v1I.A.3) includes traditional formulaic expres- 
sions, dialectal elements of diverse origins - primarily Ionic - and lin- 
guistic choices made on the basis of their aesthetic effect. The style 
varies in accordance with the aims of the epic narrative, and in the dia- 
logues changes in accordance with the characters of the speakers. 
However, the use of poetic language in the theater diverges from that in 
the epic tradition. The Homeric epics promote even in the most 
adverse conditions the heroic values of the mythical world from the 
standpoint of the narrator and the heroes, whereas in tragedy, empha- 
sis is given on the one hand to the collective standpoint of the chorus, 
while on the other fearful events are represented which impel the myth- 
ical heroes to ask crucial questions about themselves: in this way their 
heroism is questioned and redefined (Vernant and Vidal-Naquet 1972, 
13-31). The poetic means of expression which essentially characterize 
the style of tragedy and precisely convey this difference in the image of 
the heroes are ambiguity (Stanford 1939, 69-78, 137-79; Vernant and 
Vidal-Naquet 1972, 101-4) and paradox, antithesis and oxymoron, as in 
the lines of the Chorus of Theban citizens about the hero in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus (1213-15): pndee & axov’ 6 nav’ d6EWv xEdvos, | 
dale tov adyawov yauov mahal texvotvta xai texvovpevov. “Time 
the all-seeing has found you out against your will; long since has it con- 
demned the monstrous marriage that produced offspring for you and 
offspring for itselt.” Cf. Jebb 1893, 158). Here the meaning is confused 
by the mixing of personifications and metaphors, by the obscurity of 
the paradoxical expression yauov mdhou texvodvta xal TEXVOUPEVOV 
and the oxymoronic expression tov G@yapov yauov. The oxymoronic 
structure of this form - a noun with an adjective created by the priva- 
tive &- or another prefix with a negative meaning and the same noun - 
is one of the most characteristic expressions of Athenian tragedy 
(Meyer 1923, 103 including notes 3-4, 104 including notes 1-3). 

With the exception of Aeschylus’ Perszans, which has historical 
content, the language of the characters in the surviving tragedies pri- 
marily expresses mythological subject matter and incorporates the- 
matic elements, terms, and expressions from the religious and literary 
tradition, which is reproduced or recast in the theatrical myth of the 
play. Further examples of traditional features in the language of tragedy 
are gnomic verses (ma8etv tov égEavta “the doer suffers,” Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1564; cf. Choephoroe 313) and ritual expressions 
(Euripides, Bacchae 68-70: tic S8@1, tic 65a1; tic| wEAGOQOIC; ExtOMOC 
EOTW, OTOLA T Ev—H|LoV das EEootOVGOw. “Who is in the road, who is 
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in the road? Whol is in the palace? Let everyone come forth, | keeping 
their tongues mute in holy silence”). Aeschylus’ Oresteia is perhaps the 
most characteristic example of the unexpected linguistic combination 
of elements from the mythological tradition and features from the life 
and linguistic usage of fifth-century Athens. In the third play of the 
tetralogy, Eumenides, the myth is modified through the addition of the 
trial and acquittal of Orestes before the gods and mankind at the 
Areopagus. The trial process provided for by the city’s legal and insti- 
tutional framework is added to the mythological tradition as a guaran- 
tee of a solution (Herington 1986, 143-56) and the legal and formal 
language of the Athenian law courts is often adopted, as, for example, 
when the goddess Athena calls on the judges to come to a decision 
(708-10): d6Q8o0to8a1 dé yon| xai Wiiqov aigewv xai drayv@var dixnv| 
aidovpévous tov dexov - “and you must rise and take your votes for 
casting and decide the case with respect for your oath.” 

The language of the tragic characters always includes lexical choices 
and stylistic devices which echo the use of speech in the reality of fifth- 
century Greece (Goldhill 1997): rhetorical diction and argumentation, 
which is most evident in the agones - the scenes in which two adversar- 
les oppose each other with long rhesezs; terminology and ideas from 
politics (Euripides, Suppliants 429-32: ovdév TUQdVvOVU SVOLEVEOTEQOV 
NOAEL,| SOV TO UEV MOWTLOTOV Ox Eiolv VOuOL| xOLVOL, xOATEt 8’ Ei TOV 
VOLOV XEXTHUEVOS| AVTOS TAQ’ adTaL xai TO’ ObxET’ Eow’ toov. “There 
is nothing more hostile to a city than a tyrant. In the first place, there are 
no common laws in such a city, and one man, keeping the law in his own 
hands, holds sway. This is unjust.”); and from the sciences and philos- 
ophy (Euripides, Suppliants, 532-5: d8ev & Exactov &> TO PWS 
dcpixeto,| évtate’ ded OEiv, tvedua. Wev TEdc alBéea,| To compa & éc yiv" 
oti YAO xExTHE8a| TusteQov avTO TAH EvoLxtjoat Piov — “and let each 
element return to the place from whence it came into the light of day, 
the spirit to the upper air, the body to the earth. We do not possess our 
bodies as our own: we live our lives in them”). It becomes clear from 
these features that the cultural role of tragedy was not to provide a 
realistic representation of its mythical world, but to approach and judge 
the values of that world from the standpoint and through the discourse 
of its own times, and to assess rather the contemporary historical con- 
ditions on the basis of this approach to myth. The language of Athenian 
tragedy constitutes a theatrical reality which is autonomous and 
suspended between myth and history, and in this respect tragedy 
acquires the ability to express social criticism and political propaganda 
in an indirect manner (Loraux 1973). The unceasing transformation of 
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myth (Burian 1997), like the disparate and multidimensional features of 
the language and the performance, essentially aims to combine the 
spectators’ enjoyment with questions about themselves, about their 
relationship with the divine, natural and human worlds, about life in the 
democratic city-state. 

The Sophist Gorgias (ca. 483-376 BC), a teacher of rhetoric who 
made a significant impact on Athenian intellectual life in the late fifth 
century, claimed that tragedy is a kind of deception, which paradoxi- 
cally ends up not by doing the audience an injustice but imparting wise 
knowledge to them (B 23 Diels-Kranz; cf. Skouteropoulos 1991, 268-9). 
The power that speech exerts on the listener is examined in equally 
ambiguous terms in Gorgias’ rhetorical exercise Encomium of Helen, a 
game, amusement (xaiyviov), as he himself calls it (B11 Diels-Kranz, ch. 
21; cf. Kerferd 1981, 78-82). In order to prove his assertion that persua- 
sion carries more weight than truth, he uses the example of poetry and 
explains that the listener’s soul is beguiled and enchanted by the met- 
rical speech to such an extent that he/she identifies with and feels for 
the characters in the poems as if the listener were experiencing their 
sufferings (8-10). The magical power of the words resembles the effect 
of drugs, which are equally capable of bringing healing or death (14; see 
Text [7]). Aristotle preferred the more constructive side of this image 
of poetic speech, placing emphasis in the Poetics (1449b27-8; see Text 
[1]) on the cathartic influence of tragic poetry: the emotions which it 
arouses in the spectator help him to deal with his own passions in a 
more ethical way, as Aristotle also explains in Politics (1341b32-1342a16; 
cf. Halliwell 1989, 163-75). Plato, on the other hand, using arguments 
which he also employed against the deceitful language of the Sophist 
(Sophist 233c10-236d4), had claimed that the artistic and literary imita- 
tion of reality, as can be seen in the cases of Homeric and tragic lan- 
guage, is a game (Republic, 396e2, 602b8; Laws, 6676), which can be 
proved to be a deception with unethical motives and disastrous conse- 
quences for the audience (Republic, 392c6-400d5, 595a-608b; Laws, 
652-74; cf. Andronikos [1952] 1986, 47-108). Instead of the theater, 
therefore, Plato claims that philosophy is the only reliable system for 
the education of the citizens (Laws, 816d5~-817d8). 

It was reasonable that the philosopher who aimed to de-relativize 
truth should reject tragic poetry: for, by producing each time as if by 
magic another, protean form of reality (see Text [8]), a metaphorical 
world, which stands equally apart from both truth and falsehood, the 
language of tragedy introduces a relativistic conception of truth and 
speech. Through the contrasts of form and meaning in the language 
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and the style, tragedy constantly conveys a feeling of flux. The lan- 
guage, as well as the content of the theatrical play, casts doubt on the 
image we usually have of ourselves and the world as homogeneous 
wholes with a fixed identity and value: in place of this static image, the 
complex discourse of classical tragedy puts forward a dynamic repre- 
sentation of the world as a volatile mixture of different elements ina pre- 
carious state of equilibrium. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aristotle, Poetecs 1449b24-8 Sykoutris 


*Eotv ov toaywidia pipnois mecEews onovdaias xai tedeias, weye8oc éxovons, 
TSVOLEVWL AOYWL, YWOIG ExdOTOU Tv ELd@v Ev toig woeiois, SowWvtwv xal ov dv’ 
dmayyehiacs, du ékéov xat PoPov rEQaivovoa THV TOV TOLOVTWV TABHUaTWV 
xa8aoouv. 


Well then, a tragedy is a mimesis of a high, complete action (“complete” in the 
sense that implies amplitude), in speech pleasurably enhanced, the different 
kinds [of enhancement] occurring in separate sections, in dramatic, not nar- 
rative form, effecting through pity and fear the catharsis of such emotions. 


(Trans. M. E. Hubbard) 


[2] Aeschylus, Suppliants 117-19 (=128-30) West 


iAc@pat wev "Amiav Bodvev — 
xaopava & avdeav eb ya xovveis... 


I invoke the grace of the Apian hills - well you know my barbarous voice, o 
land. . . (Trans. H. Friis Johansen) 


The language of foreign personages in some cases includes words of foreign origin, as in 
the song of the Chorus in Suppliants. More rarely in tragedy certain personages are sup- 
posed to speak the Attic dialect with an accent influenced by their local dialect, as when 
Orestes says he and Pylades will speak with a Phocian accent to escape recognition in 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroe (563-4). Cf. Ancient Scholia on Euripides’ Phoentssae, 301, 
Schwartz I. 


[3] Euripides, Phoentssae 1485-9 Kovacs 


od TOOXAAUTTONEVa 

Botovxadeos aBed mae7Ld0¢ 

ot’ bx6 maQGEvias tov UO PAEPagotc 
potvix’, ZovOnUA TEOCGWTOV, 

aidovéva meQopar Paxya vexvwv... 
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Not covering up 

the delicate skin of my cheek adorned with curls 
nor concealing from maiden modesty 

the crimson below my eyes, my face’s blush, 


I rush forth a bacchant of the dead... (Trans. D. Kovacs) 


Characteristics of the two sexes are often expressed by linguistic images. In the passage 
from Euripides’ Phoenissae Antigone begins a lament for her family and describes herself 


as a girl who is suddenly transformed by mourning into a bacchant. 


[4] Euripides, Orestes 1426-9 Kovacs 


Povyiots Etvxov Pevyiors. vouotc 
naod POOTEVXOV AVEAV avoEav 
"Exévac ‘Edévas etvraye xvxror 


NTEOLVWL TOO MagiLdoc Gidowv. . . 


I happened in Phrygian, Phrygian style 

to be wafting a breeze, a breeze toward the locks 

of Helen, Helen with a disk of well-set plumes, 

wafting them past her cheek. . . (Trans. D. Kovacs) 


Images in a song with an Oriental melody convey the social and cultural charactenstics of 
Helen’s slave from Phrygia. 


[5] Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 726-7 Lloyd-Jones 


Te > ’ > ’ ” ’ 
olov w’ Gxovoavt’ doting ExEL, YUVAL, 


WTS TAGVYUA XAVAXLVYHOLS POEVOV. 


What a wandering of the spirit and a stirring of the mind is upon me, lady, 
since I heard your words just now! (Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


The psychology of the characters is conveyed mainly through images and stylistic devices, 
but also through vocabulary, as can be seen in the abstract language Oedipus uses here in 
addressing Jocasta. 


[6] Ancient testimony on Sophocles, A1, 21.90-92; Radt 1999, 40 


Oide 5é xatgdv cuppEtorjoa xai mEdyyaTa ote &x wLxE0d Huotiyiov 7 MEEEWS 
Lac Ohov HOoOLELV TEOGWTOV. EOTL SE TODTO NEYLOTOV év TOLNTLXAL, SNAODV 806 
7} 600c. 


He knows how to arrange the action with such a sense of timing that he creates 
an entire character out of a mere half-line or a single expression. This is the 
essential in poetry, to delineate character or feelings. (Trans. P. Easterling) 
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Sophocles’ ancient biographer observes that in his plays often a single phrase suffices to 
clefine a theatrical character. The role of Neoptolemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes is among 
the most important examples of how the psychological depth of a character can also be con- 
veyed through characteristic ambiguities, allusions, pauses, and silences (Easterling 1977: 
cf. Webster 1970, 124-6 on Il. 895-935). 


[7] Gorgias, Encomium of Helen, fr. B11 Diels-Kranz, ch. 14 


TOV AUTOV OE AOYOV ExeEL H] TE TOD OYOU SbvayUs MEds TH THs Wuyiis THEW f Te 
TOV PAQUAKWV TAELC MEDC THY TOV GWLLATWV MPVOL. Home yaE TOV PaQUdKuv 
GhAous GAha XUpLOUS Ex ToD GWpatos EEGyeEL, xal TA WEV VOGOU Ta dé Biov navel, 
ottw xai TOV Adywv ol pév Ehimnoay, oi Sé EteQpay, ol SE EPSPNoav, oi € eic 
Qagoog xatéotTHOAV Tots dxovovtas, ot dé melBot TW KAXTL THY poy 
EPAOLAXEVOAY xa EEEYOI/TEVOGV. 


The power of speech has the same effect on the condition of the soul as the 
application of drugs to the state of bodies, for just as different drugs dispel 
different fluids from the body, and some bring an end to disease but others end 
life, so also some speeches cause pain, some pleasure, some fear; some instil 
courage, some drug and bewitch the soul with a kind of evil persuasion. 


(Trans. G. A. Kennedy) 


[8] Plato, Republic 398a1-2 Burnet 


dvéea .. . duvayevov uno cogiacs mavtodanov yiyvecBar xat wyetoba mavta 
XONPMATA 


. ..aman who could make himself into anything by his own skill, and could 
imitate everything . . . (Trans. D. A. Russell) 


As is evident from the context of this passage from the Republic (370-360 BC), the phrase 
refers to the final expulsion of the epic and dramatic poet from the ideal city-state 
(392c6-400d5; cf. 5g5a-608b). With this phrase Socrates draws attention to and dismisses 
the “Protean” character of the mimeszs aimed at by Homeric language, and, in an even more 
obvious way, by theatrical speech. In Aristophanes’ Frogs (405 BC) the slave Xanthias 
describes a monster of Hades to his alarmed master, the god Dionysus, with the phrase 
navrodanov youv yiyvetat “it’s a shape-shifter” (1. 289 trans. J. Henderson). The same 
expression is also used in another instance of Plato’s critique of the arts of poetry and acting 
before the Republic: in Ion (395-390 BC) the Homeric “rhapsode and actor” (536a1) can 
provide no satisfactory explanation for his art, constantly resorts to subterfuge and pro- 
vokes Socrates’ censure: GtexyvOs Honeo 6 Mowtevs navtobanods yiyvnt oTQEPoLevos 
d&vw xai xdtw “twist about and turn yourself into all sorts of shapes like a veritable Proteus” 
(541e7-8 trans. D.A. Russell). [on ultimately is not in a position to answer whether his art 


is due to deception or divine inspiration (54248). 


4.5 The use of language in ancient 
comedy 


K. VALAKAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The picture we have of the poetic language of comedy in Greek antiq- 
uity depends mainly on the surviving plays and fragments of 
Aristophanes (ca. 445-385 BC) and Menander (ca. 342-290 BC), as well 
as fragments of other Athenian comic poets of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC. In the comedies which have survived the Attic dialect is pre- 
dominant, the characters and the plot relate to everyday life in Athens, 
while the structure of a play is based on dialogues between the charac- 
ters, interspersed with songs by the Chorus. Comedy first became an 
institution when theatrical contests of comic plays were established in 
popular Athenian festivals, the City Dionysia (év “Aotet Atovvota) from 
486 Bc and the Lenaea from about 440 Bc (Dover 1972, 210), which 
were organized every year by the Athenian democracy in honor of the 
god Dionysus. The composition and performance of comic dramas 
appear to have continued in many Greek cities up until the middle of 
the second century Bc (Hunter 1985, 1). 

From the surviving first part of the Poetzcs by Aristotle (384-322 BC), 
we may conclude that the theatrical genre of comedy first emerged in 
Sicily and Attica possibly before the middle of the sixth century Bc 
(1448a28-b2). Comedy derived from popular customs whose purpose 
was to provide entertainment for the public, particularly farces, 
miming, wild songs full of obscenities (see Appendix 11.6), and dances 
by disguized phallus-bearers (1449a11-13). One piece of evidence for 
the link between comic drama and folk traditions and performances is 
the fact that in fifth-century comedy there were often animal choruses. 
Sometimes the dancers imitated the sounds of the animals, and wore 
animal costumes to match, like the secondary Chorus of frogs in the 
homonymous play by Aristophanes (e.g., 209, 210, 220): brekekex hoax 
koax. The formation of comic dialogue was influenced by humorous 
epic poems of Ionian origin, with narratives and dialogues which par- 
odied mythological epic poetry and its heroes; Aristotle mentions the 
example of the now lost Margites, which he believes to be a Homeric 
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epic, and stresses the fact that it served as a model for the satirical 
iambic poets and the comic playwnghts who succeeded them 
(1448b25-1449a5). 

The mocking verse of the iambic poets satirized particular individ- 
uals in iambic meters and the Ionic dialect, and the dependence of 
comedy on this genre of archaic lyric poetry is evident in the numerous 
oxMppata (gibes) that comic language contains, i.e., the provocative 
personal lampoons or attacks which often have political content (Frogs, 
417-18): oxmpwpev "Aoyednuov; | d¢ Extétyns Ov odx Equoe Podteoas. 
Here one would expect the word geaotijeac “the teeth which assist in 
correct articulation” as is suggested in the translation: “what say we. . . 
| . . . mdicule Archedemus? | At seven he still hadn’t cut his kinsdom 
teeth” (Ainsdom is a made-up word: a pun of wisdom and kin). The 
Chorus, however, uses the word godtegas: “although he was seven 
years old he had no one else grown from the same phratry.” The 
mocking pun insinuates that Archedemus was allegedly not enrolled in 
the Athenian phratries, so, according to the law, he was not even enti- 
tled to have political rights (Stanford 1963, 110-11), despite the fact that 
he was a political figure of standing. In spite of all kinds of objections, 
and even the legal provisions which aimed to keep the wanton excesses 
of fifth-century comedy within reasonable bounds, Aristophanes tar- 
geted not only well-known citizens but also some of the Athenian 
democracy’s political institutions, such as the law courts (Cartledge 
1990, 43-53). 

Aristophanes’ surviving plays, which were first performed between 
425 and 388 Bc, enable us to define the form, language, and aims of 
Athenian comedy of the fifth and early fourth centuries (Kloss 2001, 
with bibliography). The structure of an Aristophanic comedy in its full 
form includes, on the one hand, dialogic parts: the prologos, the eperso- 
dia and the exodos — the epeisodia contain scenes featuring clashes 
between two adversaries with the participation of the chorus, the 
agones (Dover 1972, 66-8) - and, on the other, sections in which the 
chorus plays a predominant role, the parabasezs and the stasima, as 
well as songs between the chorus and an actor, the amozbaia (ibid., 
68-72). In the dialogues between characters as well as in the parabasis 
of the chorus, although use is made of numerous poetic word-forms 
and rhetorical devices and a variety of iambic, trochaic, anapaestic or 
lyric metrical forms, the spoken Attic dialect of the day predominates 
(Knights 909): ido déxou x€Qxov hayO thpbarpidiw mequypty. “Look, 
take this hare’s tail to wipe your dear little eyes.” In the stasima and the 
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amoibaia the vocabulary and the style are poetic, with vaned and 
impressively elaborate lyric metrical forms (Silk 1980). Here too the 
Attic dialect predominates, while sometimes it is combined with Doric 
features for aesthetic effect (Frogs, 212-14): Evvaviov tuvwv Boav | 
pbeyEmped’, ed'ynovv éuav | Goidav, xoag x0a& “let’s voice a cry in 
concert | with the pipes, our own euphonious | song ~ koax koax.” 

In terms of structure and language comedy bore many similarities to 
tragedy and satyric drama ~ the third genre of the ancient theatrical tra- 
dition, which accompanied tragic performances and lightened their 
heavy atmosphere with its delightful mythological plot and with the 
funny Chorus of satyrs, from which it derives its name. Nevertheless, 
since comedy does not usually possess mythological content and its 
action is located more frequently in Attica, it differs distinctly from the 
other two dramatic genres (Taplin 1986). ‘The comic characters define 
and transform the time and place of the action almost in the course of 
speaking, they poke fun at real-life figures, and often address the audi- 
ence directly (Dover 1972, 53-9) in order to explain the events on stage 
or their views, or to claim the theatrical prize. By addressing the audi- 
ence, the personages of comedy imply that their world is directly linked 
to the spectators’ world and does not even exist without their participa- 
tion and laughter (Sifakis 1971, 11-14 and, from a different point of view, 
Thiercy 1986, 139-49). In tragic and satyric drama, on the other hand, 
there is a predominant feeling that the time, the place, the action, and the 
dialogue between characters of the myth constitute a self-existent form 
of reality to be distinguished from the spectators’ world. Tragedy sought 
to present myth as an autonomous theatrical reality with only indirect 
historical allusions; comedy, conversely, while expressing direct criti- 
cism through personal gibes (oxwpuata), tends to transform people and 
things from the Athenian reality into a theatrical myth (Moulton 1996). 
It therefore appropriates and ridicules all the categories of speakers and 
forms of style that appear in the mythical world of tragedy. But even 
when the action ofa comedy unfolds in or is transposed to an imaginary 
place, where mythological characters also appear, the comic drama sat- 
inzes the behavior and modes of thought and expression of particular 
groups or historical figures in Athenian society. 

The categories of people whose manner of speech and social role are 
most often targeted by the comic playwrights are women, courtesans, 
intellectuals, slanderers, orators, judges, politicians, army officers, 
peasants, parasites, cooks and crafty slaves. To a certain extent comedy 
seeks to give realistic expression to the way in which language was used 
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in its own day (Meillet 1975, 226-7); in essence, however, it sets the 
forms of expression and behavior of these groups within a distinctively 
different, comical context. The actors and chorusmen for the most part 
engage in parody, that is they imitate and at the same time distort the 
forms of speech and diction of everyday life, as well as of the literary and 
theatrical tradition (Rose 1993, 20-36, 52). In Thesmophoriazusae, 
which satirizes the activities of women in the women’s Thesmophoria 
festival, Aristophanes records and parodies phrases from the festival’s 
ritual, as well as the style of some contemporary tragic poets: Agathon 
uses an ornate tragic form of language in his song and speech, while 
Euripides reworks scenes from his tragedies (Dover 1972, 162-5; 
Cartledge 1990, 16-21). Similarly, in Frogs the patron god of the theater, 
Dionysus, descends into the world of the dead and causes Aeschylus 
and Euripides to have a dispute over the merits of their aesthetic theo- 
ries with regard to the language and content of tragedy (Dover 1972, 
183-9). 

The tendency towards linguistic realism in Aristophanic comedy 
can be clearly seen in the cases of speakers who are not Athenian and 
speak their local dialect (Colvin 1999). such as the Megarian and the 
Theban who express an interest in doing private business with 
Dicaeopolis in Acharnians (729-835 and 860-958). In Lysistrata 
(980-1) a large number of people from Sparta appear: Id tav “Acavav 
got & yeowyxia | 7 tol movTaVLEs; A@ ti wvoiEat véov. “Where is the 
senate of Athens or the Presidium? I wish to give them some news.” As 
the play draws to a close, with a double peace treaty between the men 
and the women on the one hand, and the Athenians and the Spartans 
on the other, two secondary Choruses celebrate the event: the group of 
envoys from Sparta sings in the Spartan dialect and their former oppo- 
nents respond by singing in Attic. The use of the two dialects in 
Lysistrata expresses the contrast and reconciliation between two 
dialectal groups in a linguistically realistic way. In the case of the 
Scythian archer who speaks a broken form of the Attic dialect (see 
Appendix 11.7) in Thesmophoriazusae (1192-3), the realistic rendering 
of the speech of the Scythian slaves who live in Athens is combined 
with the strong mockery of their idiom: ws yAvxeQo to yA@Go”, COTTER 
"Attnxos nedic. | Ti ot xatevder mag’ eu; “what a sweet tongue, like Attic 
honey! Why don’t you sleep with me?” Comic effect is the only thing 
that matters when foreigners who are supposed not to have lived in a 
Greek-speaking area appear in minor roles as members of an embassy 
and take part in conversations (Birds, 1628-9 cf. 1615-16): Heracles: © 
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ToiParroc oipwtew doxet oor; Trballian god: Lav vaxa | Baxtaor 
xoovoa. Her.: pyoi w’ ev heyew navu Heracles: “Hey Triballian, how 
would you like some real pain?” Triballian god: “No hittum hide wit 
bat.” Her.: “He says I’m quite right.” Of the syllables uttered by foreign- 
ers which mean anything in Greek, each of the Greeks present under- 
stands whatever it suits him to, but in the end both the Persian 
Pseudartabas in Acharnians (100-7) and the god of the Illyrians, 
“Triballian,” in Birds (1677-9) manage to convey the message they want 
through “language.” In these two cases Aristophanes’ parody of lan- 
guage goes so far as to create a virtually unintelligible idiolect. 

Kenneth Dover remarked that “comedy, alone of Greek literary 
genres, combines all the registers of Greek utterance which are known 
to us” (1972, 72). In the plays of Aristophanes, together with rhetorical 
arguments, moral and political teachings, clauses from laws and proc- 
lamations, maxims and proverbs, poetic and ntual phrases, there are 
animal sounds, vulgar gibes, and double entendres, swear-words, 
obscenities and wild exaggerations. In Peace (96-8 and 101), as 
Trygaeus flies on his dung-beetle towards Zeus’s palace in the sky, he 
cries out from above to his slave, who believes that his master has gone 
mad: ev@nuetv yor xai uy PrAadoov | undév youTeELv, GAN drOAUVCELV: | TOIS 
T AvOEwTOLOL PEdcov oryav | [. . .] xai TOUS TEWXTOUS EmLxAntELV; “You 
should speak fair and not utter the least uwJ-omened sound, but shout 
for joy; [. . .] and close up their arses.” In Athenian comedy the means 
of expression which principally define parody and the comic effect of 
language are the paradoxical or unlikely combinations and formations, 
to convey the impression of wrong use or pronunciation, children’s 
speech or the conscious abuse of language. 

The “extremes” of Aristophanes’ language include incredible neolo- 
gistic formations of nouns (Frogs 249: noupodvyonagidopaow “bubbly 
ploppifications”) or adjectives (Birds 1695-6: "Ey|ywttoyactoQwv 
yevoc “the [...] | race of Thrive-by-Tongues”); contrived tongue- 
twisters (Clouds 1004: neQi noayuatiov yioyoavtdoyeEenitointou 
“over some sticky, contentious, damnable little dispute”); onomato- 
poeic phrases (Frogs 1286: piattobgattopAattobeat “brumda brumda 
brumda brum”; cf. 1285-97, and Stanford 1963, 179; Wealth 290 and 
296: -Ogettaveho- “tra la la!”); diminutives (Wealth 1011: vyttaeuov 
Umexogiter’ &v xai pattiov “he’d call me pet names like ‘my little duck’ 
and ‘my little dove’ ”); unheard-of metaphors (Knights 479, about con- 
spiracies instigated by the Thebans): xai tax Bowtov tatta 
Ovvtvgotpeva “and that business that’s been cheesed up by the 
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Boeotians” the accumulation of unconnected words (Birds 1271-3: & 
Laxdev, @ copwtate, | @ xheLvotar’, © coputar’, o yAaMuedtate, | d 
TOLOUAXdOL’, W —xataxeevoov “Hail the Blest One, Hail the Most Wise, 
Hail the Most Illustrious, Hail the Most Wise, Hail the Most Slick, Hail 
the Triple Blest, Hail the — just give me my cue!” cf. Spyropoulos 1988, 
121-62); and incessant prattle with incoherent phrases (Acharnians 
541-54; see Text [1]). Not infrequently one has the impression that the 
comic heroes are in a delirious state and that the world which they 
inhabit is a delirious reality. Incoherent and unintelligible accumula- 
tions of syllables also often occur at the end of the main part of a para- 
basis in the Aristophanic play, as well as at the point where the speech of 
each of the two opponents taking part in a comic contest scene comes to 
an end: the speaker usually concludes in shorter verses, which are sup- 
posed to have been recited quickly and without any pause, thereby 
acquiring the name pnigos or makron (F.I. Kakridis 1974, 110-11 on 
Birds 522-38). The morphology, enunciation and devices of comic 
language essentially tend to broaden or, to a certain extent, violate the 
linguistic and literary norms. 

In the Rhetoric 1408a10-14 (see Text [2]) Aristotle implies that the 
vocabulary of comedy defies the rules which govern the use of lan- 
guage, as it describes things of importance in a casual manner while 
presenting worthless things in a serious or ornate style. The inventive 
ways in which comedy exploits language and its enunciation define a 
paradoxical kind of logic, which subordinates the conventional ele- 
ments of reality to the dreamworld of the comic heroes. A charactenis- 
tic example of this reversal is the Birds: the rich assortment of birds 
which make up the chorus, without in the least doubting their divine 
origins and the enormous strength they have acquired thanks to the 
specious rhetorical arguments of the Athenian Peisetairos (636-7), pro- 
claim themselves gods and claim mastery of the world until the final 
victory. The play ridicules the deceitful ways in which men abuse lan- 
guage, and insinuates that public speech in contemporary democratic 
Athens was deliberately affected and dishonest in order to serve the 
purposes of slander and demagogy (30-45 and 1694-1705; cf. Solomos 
[1961] 1990, 235). In the end, the former gods are forced to occupy the 
vulnerable position the birds were once in (Thiercy 1986, 357-60) and 
Peisetairos becomes lord of the universe. In the treatise On the Sublime 
(38.5; probably first century ab, see Text [3]), the narrator explains that 
the audacious language of comedy, although it in no way conforms to 
the rules of logic, is nevertheless credible because it excites the imagl- 
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nation, rouses emotions and provokes laughter. The comic genre in the 
theater is a way of restoring absurdity and our unfulfilled desires 
(Dover 1972, 31-41); for this reason the world that is created by the lan- 
guage and theatrical images of comedy, like an inverted mirror, repre- 
sents reality from the point of view of parody (Gash 1993, 89-98; cf. 
Henderson 1990). 

Menander made his name after the deaths of Alexander and 
Aristotle and was the first and main exponent of the so-called Athenian 
New Comedy of the Hellenistic era. In Anstophanes’ Ecclescazusae and 
Wealth, which date from the early fourth century, one can already see 
evidence of the changes which gradually took place in the form of 
comedy. In Menander’s time the chorus did not participate in the 
action; its role was confined to interludes of music and dancing, with 
songs whose content was not directly related to the play, while gibes 
usually served to comment on the behavior of social groups or their 
representatives, without having obvious political aims. In the plays of 
Menander the poetic language tends to reproduce everyday dialogue in 
a realistic manner, in iambic trimeters and trochaic tetrameters which 
scan with great metrical freedom and often include changes of speaker 
within the same line (Dyscolus 83-5): Pyrrhias: pevyete. Sostratus: ti 
got; Pyr.: BakAouar Bwdots, AiBots’ | AmdAwWAG. Sos.: PadAAEL; Tot, 
xaxodamov; Pyr.: obxétt | tows diwxer; Sos.: wa Al’. Pyr.: €yo & duyv. 
Pyr.: “Run!” Sos.: “What’s the matter?” Pyr.: “Earth and stones | being 
thrown at me. I’m all in.” Sos.: “Thrown? You wretch, where are | You 
off to?” Pyr.: “He’s not chasing me perhaps now?” Sos.: “No, | By 
Zeus.” Pyr.: “I thought he was.” The phrases in this iambic dialogue are 
short and follow each other in quick succession: the slave Pyrrhias is in 
a panic and claims that he is being chased, while his master Sostratus 
has no reason to believe him. Stylistic features, such as the successive 
repetitions, questions, ambiguities and contrasts, lend the dialogue a 
humorous tone, while at the same time they show that the two charac- 
ters are incapable of understanding each other. The wealth and pos- 
sibilities of choice of comic language were not restricted by the new 
trend in the genre towards realism, the difference being that in New 
Comedy the comic effect of the language is due not so much to the 
vocabulary as to the elegant elaboration of style. 

The comedies of Menander describe with subtle humor heroes who 
become embroiled in terrible misunderstandings. Their language, 
mentalities, and actions recall both the reality of late fourth-century 
Athens, and at the same time elements of earlier tragedies and comedies: 
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the most intense moments in Pertkeiromene and Misoumenos are pro- 
duced through the imitation of tragic recognition scenes (Sandbach 
1970, 126-31). Theatrical parody is one of the most characteristic tech- 
niques of New Coniedy, since by the time it appeared theatrical tradi- 
tion had already had a considerable impact (Hunter 1985, 114-36). The 
linguistic expression and satirizing of events, as well as of the emotional 
intensity of the speakers, also rests on rhetorical features of style. In 
Samia (683-6) Moschion, despite having put his plan to punish his 
father into action by pretending that he is going abroad to fight, 
expresses his doubts to the audience about the effect that his plan 
might have. Sharp rhetorical contrasts, contradictions, questions, rep- 
etitions, and exaggerations betray the insecurity which Moschion’s 
“palinode” brings out:. . . dv 5€ pov | wt Sénrv’, dvdeec, xatapeverv, GY 
arogyiobeic edu | Arvevat —tOUTL yaO GETL MAQeAMOV — Ti Set Woetv; | GAN 
lows OVX AV MONO tovT’. Eav dé; Tavta yao | yivetar. yehotog Eoopat, vi} 
AV, dvaxduntov mod. “Ifhe doesn’t beg | me to stay here, gentlemen, 
but blows his top and lets me go | off abroad - I didn’t think of that 
before - what must I do? | Yet perhaps he wouldn’t do that — ifhe does, 
though - all things are | possible - I'll look a fool if I backpedal, that’s 
for sure!” 

The comic exploitation of stylistic devices is even more apparent in 
long speeches or monologues. In Dyscolus,at the moment when the audi- 
ence 1s waiting to find out what became of Cnemon when he fell into the 
well, there appears the young Sostratus, who took part in the attempt to 
rescue the old man. He addresses the audience and, instead of talking 
about Cnemon’s condition, describes, in speech full of rhetorical and 
emotional detail, how he himself was overcome with excitement 
(666-80; see Text [4], cf: Frost 1988, 57). Gorgias had gone down into the 
well, while Sostratus sat at the top and gazed speechless at the old man’s 
daughter, with whom he is madly in love. She was wailing loudly and 
Sostratus pleaded with her to calm down. The narrative announces and 
parodies the off-stage event of Cnemon’s rescue, while at the same time 
characterizing and making fun of the figure of the narrator. As is evident 
in Sostratus’ speech, Menander’s New Comedy suggests that the comic 
element lies not so much in the events and the characters themselves asin 
the point of view from which they are presented on each occasion, partic- 
ularly through shifts of attitude in the language. 

Plato (427-348 BC) - influenced perhaps by the prejudice that had 
been created in the Athenian public by the ridicule of Socrates in 
comedy, for example in Aristophanes’ Clouds (Apology of Socrates, 19¢) - 
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excluded in the most categorical manner poetry and the theater from 
his educational and political system as baseless lies (Republic, 
603a10-608bi0; cf. Laws, 658b7-660a8 and 93 5d3-936b2). Plato 
claimed that the making fun of language and reality, as well as poetic imi- 
tation in general, was an absurdity, with dangerous consequences for the 
human soul (Republic, 606c; Philebus, 48a-50c), and forbade any refer- 
ence to the laughter of the gods and important men in the ideal 
state (Republic, 388e5-389b1). The Epitome of a Comparison between 
Aristophanes and Menander, along fragment or later conflation of a text 
by Plutarch (ca. AD 45-120), which is included in the collection of his 
treatises known as the Moralia, follows the pattern of Plato’s cnticism 
and denounces Aristophanic comedy as an inelegant and unethical dis- 
tortion of reality (854c8-d7). The aim of the Comparison was to recom- 
mend Menander’s texts as suitable material for the study of poetry in an 
age when the theater had essentially ceased to exist in anything like its 
old form: Menander’s style, realistic and balanced, without sharp varia- 
tions, expresses the diverse emotions and characteristics of all types of 
comic figures from everyday life in the city,and becomes a model for how 
language should be used in both the theater and poetry (853d8-854c8). 
The Epitome seems to imply that in his comedies Menander paid serious 
attention to Plato’s criticism, as well as to Aristotle’s view that in poetry, 
particularly in tragedy, neither absurd developments (Poetics, 1452b28- 
1453a39 and 14619-24) nor extremes of language (1458a18-b15) are 
appropriate. The complete demythologization of Anstophanes can be 
explained both by the purpose of the Comparison and by Plutarch’s 
puritanism: a basic argument of the Epitome is that Aristophanes’ style 
is unnaturally overloaded with coarse jokes and rhetorical devices, and 
never succeeds in expressing the idiom which befits each theatrical per- 
sonage (853b1-d7). Modern criticism inclines towards the view that, 
although Aristophanes’ characters are constructed with the comic and 
exaggerated characteristics of traditional human types, they often 
possess an individual “identity” and personal theatrical way of speaking 
(Silk 1990; Diamantakou 1994). A telling example is the parody of 
Socrates’ character and style of language in Clouds. The possibility that 
Aristophanes’ parody might do an injustice to the real Socrates is yet 
another reason for regarding it as a humorous challenge (I. Th. Kakridis 
1951,14—8 and 1989 reprint, 159-64), instead of excluding itas an extreme 
and unethical lie, in accordance with Plato’s criticism and the 
Neoplatonic view expounded in Plutarch’s Moralia. 
In Umberto Eco’s novel The Name of the Rose the loss of the second 
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part of Anistotle’s Poetics, which analyzed the form of language in 
Ancient Greek comedy and defended its aims, is dated symbolically to 
the latter part of the Middle Ages (1980, 467-82). The novel’s protago- 
nist fails to rescue the text from the fire, but castigates the authoritarian 
motives of those who persecuted laughter and comedy, which, through 
its uninhibited language, had the power to release human passions. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aristophanes, Acharnians 541-54 Sommerstein 
A passage from a speech of Dicaeopolis 


HEQ’, ci Aaxedamoviwv tus Exmrevoas oxager 
ANESOTO Hvac xvvidtov Leoupiwv, 

x00700’ Gv év Sdporowv; 7 TOAAOD ye Set: 

XOL XAOTA LEVTAV EVOEWS xaOElAxETE 
TOQLAXOGIAs vatc, Hv 8’ Gv H MOAtc MAO 
BoeuPov OTEATLWTOV, TEL TOLNOaEXOUS Boris, 
uio8ot dSidopEevov, TahAadiwv YOVCOULEVWV, 
OTOAS OTEVAXOVONGC, GITIWV LETOOULEVWV, 
AOXOV, TOOMWTNOWV, XASOUG WVOULEVWY, 
oX0EdbWV, ELADV, xQOOUMUUYV Ev SixTUOLC, 
OTEQAVWV, TOLYLOWV, ALVANTOLSWV, DrwniWV 
TO VEWELOV 8 at xwnéEwWv MAATOVPEVWV, 
TVAWV WOPOVVIWV, DAAGULAV TOUTWPEVWY, 
AVADV, XEAEVOTOV, VLYAGOWV, OVOLYUATWV. 


Come, supposing one of the Spartans had sailed forth in his bark and 
denounced and sold a puppy-dog belonging to the Seriphians, “would you 
within your halls have sat? Far from it!” Why, on the very instant you’d have 
been launching three hundred ships, and the city would have been full of the 
hubbub of soldiers, noisy crowds surrounding ships’ captains, pay being 
handed out, Pallas emblems being gilded, the Colonnade groaning, rations 
being measured out, leathers and oarloops and people buying jars, garlic and 
olives and onions in nets, crowns and anchovies and flute-girls and black-eyes; 
and the dockyard full of the planing of oar-spars, the hammering of dowel- 
pins, the boring of oarpots, full of flutes and boatswains, of warbling and 
piping. (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


[2] Aristotle, Rhetoric 1408a10-14 Ross 


To 5é& moémov Een 1 AEC, Ev Te TAOHtUxT TE xai TOrxt] xal Tots VILOXELLEVOL 
modyuacw avahoyov. To 8 advddoyov éotiv Eav pte WEQL EVOYXWV 
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aitoxaPSdrws Aéyntar pte WEQL EVTEADV OEUvac, wd’ ENL TH EvtEret Ovopate 


emi. xOOWOG: El SE UN, XOPWLdiG Patvetar. 


There are three conditions for propriety: that the style be capable of express- 
ing emotion and of expressing character, and that it be proportioned to its 
subject-matter. Proportion consists in not talking in an off-hand way about 
subjects that require pomp nor in a grand style about trivial subjects, and in 
not attaching a decorative epithet to a trivial word; otherwise the result seems 


a piece of comedy. (Trans. M. E. Hubbard) 


[3] [Longinus], On the Sublime 38.5 Russell 


"Eott yao, Ws ov dStoheinw €ywv, Mavtog toAunpatos AExtixod Avous xa 
MOAVOKELE TL TA EVYUG ExOTaOEWS EOya xal TA0N: GBEV xal Ta xWULKG, xaLTOLY’ Eic 
dmotiav éxrintovta, wave dua tO yehoiov: “a&yeov ~oy’ EXattIwW yijv éxyovt’ 
émotohtig <Aaxwwxijs>” [Adespota 456 Kassel and Austin, 136]. xai yao 6 


yews 1a80c Ev Ndovij. 


As I keep saying, acts and emotions which approach ecstasy provide a 
justification for, and an antidote to, any linguistic audacity. This is why comic 
hyperboles, for all their incredibility, are convincing because we laugh at them 
so much: “He had a farm, but it didn’t stretch as far as a Laconic letter.” 
Laughter is emotion in amusement. (Trans. D. A. Russell) 


[4] Menander, D+scolus 666-80 Arnott 
A passage from a speech of Sostratus 


avdgec, ua tHv Ajuntoa, ud tov "AoxAnmudv, 
Ua TOUS BEOUS, OUMMMOT’ EV THOUAL Biwi 
EVKALQOTEQOV AVOQWMOV GOMETMVLYLEVOV 
EOQAXA — LLXQOT: Tig yAUxElac StatoLBic. 
0 Togyias yao, a> taxuot’ cionAPouev, 
EVvOUS xatenrdno’ Eic TO Poéag, éyw dé xal 
1 Mais avwGev ovdév ExoodpEV: Ti yao 
eueAdouev; hiv fH Wev Abts Tas TOLYaS 
ETN’, Exda’, ETUMTE TO OTHOOS GPddOa’ 
éyw &’ 6 xQuootc, Wonegei, vi tovs Beovs, 
TQOHPOS MAQECTWC, ESEOUNY YE LN WOEtV 
TAbO’, ixétevov, EuBAémwv &yoAuate 

OV TOL TVYOVTL. TOD WEMANYLEVOY xATW 
ueke & EXattov tH Tuvds LoL, WAV Gel 
Exe Exelvov — tovT’ EvwyxAet Lor opodoa. 
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Gentlemen, by Demeter, by Asclepius, 

By all the gods, I’ve never in my life 

Seen anybody choose a better time 

For nearly getting drowned! What paradise 
It’s been! You see, we'd hardly got inside 
When Gorgias jumped down the well, and up 
Above the girl and I ded nothing. Well, 

What could we do? ‘True, she was tearing her 
Hair, crying, passionately beating her 

Breast. I stood near her, by the gods, just like 
A nanny - precious fool I was! I tried to tell 
Her not to act like that, I asked and asked- 
And gazed on that rare masterpiece. I couldn’t have 
Cared less about the injured man down there! 
The constant hauling, though - I found that a 
Great nuisance. 


(Trans. W. G. Arnott) 


4.6 Ancient Greek meter 


J. N. KAZAZIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


The nature and principles of Greek meter 


Regarding the reconstruction of Greek meter, theories proposed by 
the ancient metricians themselves - to the extent that they have been 
preserved - have been shown to range from inadequate to deeply 
flawed. This is the case both for the School of Alexandria (Philoxenus, 
Heliodorus, Hephaestion), which considered all meters as equally 
original (uétea mowtotuna, classifying them according to their constit- 
uent feet of various “minimal units” or y@dvot), and also for the School 
of Pergamum (Caesius Bassus, Varro, Terentianus Maurus), which in 
contrast spoke of the derivation (derivatio) of all existing verses from 
two longer verses, the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter (the 
so-called metra princtpalia) through the processes of addition, sub- 
traction, combination, and permutation (adzectto, contractio, concin- 
natio, permutat‘o) of their elements. Quite independently of the 
School of Pergamum’s presuppositions, a recent study by Conrad 
(1990) discerned a relationship between the cola resulting from the 
artful word order within the hexameter and the well-known cola of 
lyric poetry, but without implying a genetic relationship between the 
two. The study of metrics began to take on the characteristics of a 
modern discipline thanks to R. Bentley (1662-1742) and G. Hermann 
(1772-1848). Since then it has been recognized that metrical knowledge 
must be based exclusively on theoretically unbiased, empirical obser- 
vation; this approach has become even more secure as a result of con- 
tinuously improved editions of ancient poetic texts (Maas 1962, §§ 6, 
7; Dale 1968, 1969. Sicking [1993, 9-30] offers a good overview of con- 
temporary research from 1900 to 1993 on the main metrical issues of 
Greek poetry). 

The underlying principle of meter, as of rhythm more generally, is to 
be found in repetition: just as no rhythm is produced by a single musical 
note (nor, for that matter, is there a one-note musical theme), so no meter 
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results from the lone monosyllable. But if a syllable is repeated, it can 
then produce the rhythmic movement of “measured” discourse, which 
in the final analysis is no more than a system of relations. 

In the case of Ancient Greek, which displayed “prosody” - i.e., 
rhythm of a quantitative nature - from its origins up until the fourth 
century AD, these relations involved an interplay of long and short syl- 
lables. By convention, a short syllable had a time duration of one 
minimal unit or ye6voc; a long syllable, of two such units. More pre- 
cisely, in prosodic meter the vowel kernel of a syllable is either long or 
short, and the whole syllable either “heavy” or “light.” The accent fell 
musically upon the given syllable of a word as Baovcs, dEvc, or 
TEQLONMULEvOS, and there is no evidence whatsoever for a “dynamic” (or 
stress-) accent (roughly corresponding to Latin ictus) exercising a 
structural influence on the Greek prosodic verse before the imperial 
period (Maas 1962, §§ 2, 4, 80; Sicking 1993, 11). With the radical 
change in the language occurring from the fourth century aD onwards, 
the distinction between long and short gradually recedes, and accentu- 
ation, denuded of its musical quality, turned into a dynamic, i.e., simple 
acoustic, emphasis. Thus from the nch musical sound system of 
Ancient Greek, with its complex musical-rhythmical patterns, there 
remained a uniform linguistic mass which was rhythmically rather 
formless. As a consequence, the subject of metrical study becomes 
henceforth that of the newly coined sequences of accented and unac- 
cented syllables which began to replace the ancient meters. Medieval 
demotic (and later, Modern Greek) meter is gradually reconstructed 
from these new metrical elements, although for ten more centuries the 
poets of Byzantine learned literature continued to employ, albeit in a 
mechanical and very schematic fashion, the ancient dactylic hexameter, 
the elegiac couplet, the iambic trimeter and the anacreontic, as if in the 
meantime the language had not undergone any structural alteration 
(Semitelos 1894, 116-58; Georgiades 1954, ch. 2; Dihle 1954; Hunger 
1992, 484-94). 

It was noted above that prosodic meter is based on the time value of 
syllables. More specifically: (a) a syllable with a long vowel (a, n, ©) 1s 
always considered “long” (yij-wo1, ye@-yat), while a syllable with a 
short vowel (e, 0, short a, short t, short v) is considered either (8) “light” 
(if it ends in a vowel: 4é-yetv - “open syllable”) or (c) “heavy” (if it ends 
in a consonant: Aex-t6s - “closed syllable”). The ancient grammatici, 
by terming case (a) as “long by nature” (qoet waxoc) and case (c) as 
“long by position” (Oéoet waxQé) - as if the time value of the short vowel 
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were to undergo lengthening - bear responsibility for an error which is 
perpetuated to this day in metrical handbooks. It is therefore more 
appropriate for us to speak of “light” or “heavy” syllables (cf. the rules 
of prosody in Allen 1968, 97-105 and 1973, 53-62). Furthermore, the 
surmise that, at least in sung lyric verses, the given time values of syl- 
lables varied arbitrarily in performance remains probable though 
unconfirmed, while additional uncertainty concerning the known 
system of meter is created by the testimony of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (De compositione verborum 15), who notes that there 
were long syllables longer than normal, and short syllables shorter than 
normal. This was the major point of friction between the ancient rhyth- 
mict and metrici. Modern scholars also support the “necessity to dis- 
tinguish at least seven different syllable lengths” (West 1970). 


Basic units and basic sequences in Greek meter 


Maas based his reorganization of the field of metric on the notion of 
“responsion.” In Greek poetry there are two main kinds of repetition: 
(2) repetition of a metrical whole (e.g., a line, strophe, etc.), and (22) rep- 
etition of basic metrical sequences (iambi, glyconics, etc.) within a met- 
rical whole. We call the former “external responsion” and the latter 
“internal responsion” (Maas 1962, § 28). 

To take first tnings first, syllables make up “feet” and “metra”: a 
group of syllabies containing one “strong” time-unit (a long/longum) 
and one or more “weak” time-units (shorts/brevia) is called a “foot” 
(xovc). Thus in accordance with the ancient classification, the trochee 
-u and iambus vu- are “three-time-unit feet” (105ec toixgovot); “four- 
time-unit feet” (1d5e¢ tetedyeQovot) include the dactyl -vu, the ana- 
paest UU-, the spondee --, etc. (The degree to which the former 
common use of the terms dgouc and Oéo1c in referring to the strong and 
weak segment of each foot was in error has been shown conclusively for 
over a century; Semitelos 1894, 98-104; Maas 1962, § 8; West 1982, 22 
and fn. 4). “Meter,” on the other hand, was the name given by the 
ancients to éunodia, a group of syllables with two strong time-units 
(longa). It was only following the second decade of the twentieth 
century that the unbiased application of the principle of repetition to 
the practice of poetry revealed as primary building-block of ancient 
meter neither the syllable nor the foot, but rather the dixodia, the 
Letgov “meter” (Maas 1962, §§ 52, 53). The basic wétea containing two 
longa are the following: 
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iambus (1a) UG-U- 
trochee (tr) -U-G 
dactyl (da) -w 
anapaest (an) ww - 
spondee (sp) —- 
cretic (cr) -uU- 
baccheus (ba) U-- 
ionic minor (10 a min) UU-- 
choriamb (ch) —UU- 


It is a commonplace in histories of Greek literature that each genre 
of ancient poetry first appears in tandem both with one of the ancient 
literary dialects (cf. v11.a.2) and with one or more specific meters: the 
Jonian poetic tradition is linked with epic, heroic, and didactic, with 
elegy (in dactylic hexameters or in elegiac couplets), and with iambog- 
raphy (in iambic and trochaic stichic meters). Dorian lyricism is asso- 
ciated with both choral poetry and the choral parts of drama (in their 
own particular meters), while, finally, the Aeolic lyric tradition in poetry 
is conjoined with monody and its own metrical and strophic forms. 
Thus according to Maas (1962, § 74), “in this way a rhythm comes to 
acquire an ethos of its own, but only by means ofa literary association.” 

If this classification of the basic metrical units and metrical 
sequences is regarded as horizontal, then a vertical classification system 
would cut across all meters and larger metrical formations, separating 
them technically into two comprehensive categories, according to 
whether they were spoken or sung [Sprechverse, Singverse]. Of these, 
the former are preeminently suitable for the narrative genres, 1.e., epic 
and, in part, drama, and the latter most appropriate for lyric poetry and 
the choral parts of drama. Setting aside the mode of performance and 
the musical accompaniment of measured speech as constituting a 
purely external difference with no interpretative value, this vertical 
classification expresses perhaps the most essential difference between 
the two series of ancient metrical forms. Namely, it is only within the 
spoken verse group, where line-by-line articulation is the normal rule, 
that word-end is permitted or forbidden: it is permitted at certain 
points, marked as the line’s breaks (or caesurae - preserved more or less 
strictly), while at certain other points (marked as Cevypata “bridges”) 
word-end is forbidden or avoided. The actual sculpture of each verse 
emerges through the combination of caesurae and bridges, given that 
the cola do not coincide with the line’s abstract or idealized “basic met- 
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rical units.” This articulation obviously serves the meaningful enunci- 
ation of the measured and rhythmical discourse, giving pride of place 
to the Word. By contrast, in sung or lyric metrical formations (normally 
small aggregates of cola and periods [see below}), it is the internal 
ovvageta that reigns supreme, 1.e., the absolute metrical cohesion and 
continuity within the boundaries of each metrical formation, where 
word-end is forbidden, and neither caesurae nor bridges apply. It is 
obvious that it is the logic of Music that prevails here, creating a musical 
continuum out of the various words or word-groups. Characteristic of 
the radical transformation which a spoken verse such as the dactylic 
line undergoes the moment it enters a lyric environment (such as a 
choral lyric) is the disappearance of its historically and technically 
established breaks as if by magic. 

As arule, all spoken or narrative verses are composed “xatd wétoov” 
(that is, through the repetition of one and the same metron), while in the 
case of lyric compositional units (verses, cola, periods), only some are 
composed “xata wétgov” — not all. 

The basic units making up the spoken stichic lines are “full metra” 
or dipodies only as far as iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, and dactylic 
poetry goes; thus are obtained the following lines (notation includes 
both caesurae and bridges): 

a. lambic trimeter (: 3 1a): 

o-U-,o|-vU: ~ou- 
b. ‘Trochaic tetrameter catalectic (: 4 tro’ ):" 
-~u-3o,Lu-a,| ~u-5,) U- 


c. Anapaestic lines (: 2 an, 4 an etc.): 


TWOW, WOW (2 an) 
1 2 3 
DWOWoWwoWw,|mwoWw,iw-- (4an*) 
d. Dactylic hexameter (: 6 da, i.e., 3 dactylic metra, cf. Frankel 1926): 
1 = 2 3 4 5 6 
TEM] To [9 | Pa | Me 8 || 
12 3 4 1 2 1 2 
A B C 


1 2 °°" 3 4 ~ 5 6 
-UU,-UU,=UU,=UU,2 UU =o || 


In all other cases, we observe an enormous, and to all appearances 
rather chaotic, variety of metrical sequences (differing according to their 


* Ay . . . . . . 
: a one-element truncation of a colon or metron (ending katalexis or beginning ace- 


phaly). 
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make-up, length, and compositional behavior) which are assembled to 
form the mid-level building blocks of poetry, spoken or sung. For this 
reason, modern metrical theory, under pressure to answer the simple 
question “What is actually repeated in ancient metric?” has isolated five 
types of basic metrical forms, from the simplest to the most complex: 
cola, lines or verses, systems, periods, and strophes. 

The colon is pégog SAov SAov “a complete part of a complete whole”; 
thus, for example, the metrical sequence —UU—Uv- is called a hemiepes 
(1jweméc), because it 1s identical to the first half of one “epic” line (1.e., of 
one full dactylic hexameter). Cola longer than twelve syllables have not 
been isolated. With respect to their metrical behavior, some varieties of 
cola conform to construction “xaté wéteov,” while others are composed 
“not xata pétoeov”; finally, still others are ambivalent (behavior in either 
fashion), the glyconic being a classic case in point: sometimes (as in 
tragedy) it appears in sequences made up exclusively of glyconics, while 
at others (as in aeolic strophes) it is mixed with other meters. 

The main cola built up “xata wéteov”, called by West (19734) “sym- 
metrical” cola, are: 


-DW-D-D-w 

alcmanic (made up of 4 da, abbreviated as alcm) 
m-w-|w-w- 

anapaestic dimeter (= 2 an, anap dimeter) 
Dw-w-w-- 

paroemiac (= 2 an “, paroem) 

—~Uu-3G-Uu-(5) 

trochaic dimeter (= 2 tro (*), troch dimeter) 
o-u-o-vu-[.. .u-x] 

iambic dimeter (= 2 ia (*), iamb dimeter) 
UU--UU-- 

ionic dimeter (= 2 ion, ion dimeter) 
VU-U-U-- 

ionic dimeter with anaclasis (= anacl, anacl. Jon dimeter) 
XXXX-UU- 

choriambic dimeter (= 2 cho, chor dimeter) 


The chief cola built up “not xaté péteov” (christened by West 1973a as 
“asymmetical” cola) are: 


YU YUU UU 
X - X - XK - X 


en(h)oplian (= enh, enhoplios) 
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UU UU UU 
x-xX-xX- 

prosodiac (= pros, prosodiacus) 
UU UU 

X —- X -— X 

reizianum (= reiz, reizianum) 
~vu-vu-(x) 

hemiepes (= hem, hemiepes) 


ithyphallic (= ith, ithyphallicus) 
—-U-U-U- 


lecythion (= lec, lecythion) 
Xx--o- 


dochmiac (= 6, dochmius) 


-uu-vuv-=D 
—-U-=e dactylo-epitrites 
—-u-x-u-=E (= da-ep, dactyloepitritoi, from the 


-~vu-=d!,uu-=d? J “epitritic ratio”, i-e., the 3:4 ratio: -u--) 


The dactylo-epitritic sequences coalesce into cola with the interpo- 
sition of a free element linking them (x interpositum). 

Finally, as “ambivalent” are listed by Rossi (Rossi 1979, col. 1217) the 
following cola, which sometimes are formed “xatda pétoov” and some- 
times “not xata pe coov”: 


XX-UU-U- 

glyconic (= 2 cho, gl, glyconeus) 
XX-UU-X 

pherecratean (= gl*, pher, pherecrateus) 
X-UU-U- 

telesillean (= “gl, teles, telesilleus) 
XX-UU-U-X 


hipponactean (= gl x, hipp, hipponacteus) 


-UU-U-x 
aristophanean (= 2 cho“, ar(ist), aristophaneus) 


adonean (= 2 da, adon, adoneus) 


The line or verse, sometimes no longer than one colon, though more 
frequently much longer (varying from 2 to 8 metra), constitutes a 
primary, structural, compositional unit which is metrically complete. 
In a verse, a “pause” at the line-end is expected (just as in a strophe, at 
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the strophe-end, or any other metrical formation where “external 
responsion” applies; Maas 1962, § 45, 135, 140, 141, 66). At the pause 
there occur cumulatively: (1) word-end; (2) (usually) end of a complete 
train of thought; (3) hiatus, and (4) syllaba anceps (or elementum indif- 
ferens,a place in some verses which may be covered by a long or short 
quantity, usually symbolized by “x”; [ibid., § 33]). In lyric poetry, to 
ensure correct diagnosis of the identity and the exact boundaries of 
each “verse,” beyond these cniteria, the style of the given passage and 
its more general metrical make-up are also considered. 

As we have seen, two categories can be discerned: (a) spoken verses 
(cf. above), and (6) sung verses, under which we distinguish the follow- 
ing sub-categories: 


- to the sub-category of sung verses formed “xata péteov” belong 
some cola formed “xata wétgov” and some ambivalent (these 
may be used on occasion as complete verses themselves), and on 
the other hand certain longer verses constructed from the multi- 
ple repetition of one and the same metron (e.g., 6 da, 4 an(*), 3, 
4 ia(*), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 cr, and so forth). 

- inthe sub-category of sung verses formed “not xatd péteov” (to 
which belong those cola formed “not xata petoov” and some 
ambivalent cola, both of which may serve as complete verses) are 
included the “aeolic verses”, as for example: 

1 -U-x-UU-vU-x (sapphic hendecasyllable) 

2 x-u-x-uvu-v-(alcaic hendecasyllable) 

3 -uu-vuvu-v-- (alcaic decasyllable) 

4 the so-called (four-, five-, six-syllable) “aeolic dactyls”: 
xx-UU(-UU)(-UYU)-UU-U- 

5 the asclepiads: x x - uu - (- uU-)- UU -U - (lesser and 
greater asclepiad). 


A system is an aggregate of metra with total length equal to or greater 
than one standard verse. Thus, for example, three iambic mefra are 
equivalent to one iambic trimeter verse, but a series of ten iambic metra 
with katalexis (10 ia*) constitutes a system. When seen from outside, 
this excessively large system does not differ from one long verse, and 
the same conditions governing the latter also govern — by analogy - the 
former (Sicking 1993, 208-10). 

A period is a compact, rhythmic constituent of the strophe (thus m 
size it is as a rule shorter than the strophe and longer than the verse). 
According to Dale (1969, 45), the period is “the all-important structu- 
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ral element.” Periods are separated from one another by the “pause” 
(“‘period-end”, ||). In order to define precisely the external boundaries 
of a period - not always an easy task — the following criteria are cumu- 
latively employed: presence of (7) word-end, (22) “complete train of 
thought,” possible presence of (777) hiatus, and (2v) syllaba anceps. 
Within the period itself, there reigns the principle of ovvageta, 1.e., the 
absolute, no-exceptions-allowed continuity noted above (Maas 1962, § 
63; West 1982, 4.2) - indeed to the point where the quantity of the final 
syllable of the last word in each verse is codetermined by the first syl- 
lable of the following word - thus 9e6c, for example, scans as v-, if it 1s 
followed in the next verse by a word such as Myéeua. 

A strophe is a group of verses (or systems, or periods) ranging in 
length from 8 to 60 metra. “A line and a strophe really differ only in 
extent; there are also many forms that lie somewhere between them” 
(Maas 1962, § 61). The relationship between strophes 1s regulated down 
to the very last syllable by the all-powerful principle of responsion, 
which is subject to almost no exceptions (ibid., § 28-39). 

In sum, if the strophe is the “all-important structural element,” it 
follows that while the metrical analysis of narrative poems begins — and 
ends - at the level of the verse, in lyric (and particularly in strophic) for- 
mations, careful metrical recognition and analysis dictates that we 
begin from the level of the period and then proceed down to the small- 
est unit of composition. 


The dactylic hexameter and the Greek language 


Today it is practically a given that behind ancient Greek meter there lies 
the hypothesized construct of Indo-European metrics and verse proto- 
types, as reconstructed on the basis of Indic, Iranian, Slavic, and Celtic 
poetry (Meillet 1923; Jakobson 1952; Watkins 1963; West 1973b; Nagy 
1974). 

If, however, there was ever any doubt about the suitability of the 
Greek language to “receive” a meter of Indo-European origins, this 
occurred in the case of the dactylic hexameter. The doubt arose from 
the rather elementary observation that among all metra, the dactyl is 
the only one which is unable to analyze a long into two shorts, result- 
ing in many certainly Greek words of the cretic type -u- (tevxéwv, 
Xahxopwvos, ExnBorov) or polybrach UU (&O8dvatos) not “fitting” 
into the sequence of dactyls/spondees, with the result that such words, 
particularly in epic poetry, are subjected by the poet to “unnatural” 
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twisting and transformation in order to be accommodated. Conclu- 
sion: “It was the meter of ancient epic that fashioned the language,” a 
language artificial in every respect [Kunstsprache], and not the oppo- 
site, which one would have expected: “. . . the Greek language is not 
very appropriate for extensive hexametric poems; its words possess 
either too many short or too many long (syllables), and the short syl- 
lables are distributed in such a manner that words, in their original 
form, can never fit within the hexameter. Thus the poets were com- 
pelled to resort to violent interventions in the sound composition of the 
words: epic shortening (correptio epica), lengthening of short final syl- 
lables . . .’(Rupprecht 1950, 19). 

A recent thorough analysis by Agapitos Tsopanakis (1983) advances 
a comprehensive solution to the problem of metrical anomaly, througha 
detailed examination of the phenomena of the “chasmodic long,” the 
“chasmodic short” (his terms for hiatus-influenced long or short syl- 
lables) and the brevis in longo (or “Pseudo-long”). On the one hand, 
Tsopanakis perceives the entire problem to be much smaller than had 
been supposed by previous scholars, once one takes into consideration 
the function of entirely regular phenomenia, such as the influence of the 
digamma, the optional use of the augment, and the reduplication and 
lengthening not only of € and o, but of a, t, and v as well. On the other 
hand,he transposes the solutions from the realm of grammar and linguis- 
tics to that of the process of the poetic composition of epic. These anom- 
alies are considered unavoidable in the oral composition of Archaic epic: 
some can be explained, he maintains, as the result of imperfect fits or 
insufficient re-shaping of the traditional, ready-to-use, formulaic expres- 
sions available (here he follows M. Parry [1928] 1971); as for the other 
anomalies, where invoking “formulaic variation” is not possible, 
Tsopanakis (adopting the method of O’Neill 1942) examines the behav- 
ior of the isolated word: he establishes “the mercurial behavior ofits final 
syllable,” which “existed before the construction of the formulae and 
exercised continuous pressure on its outer walls.” And in fact, thanks to 
the mutability of the final syllable, and without any unnatural alterations. 
words with the (inadmissible) protopaeonic rhythm (-Uuuv) become 
dactylic (-uv-) if followed by a consonant; words with the (also unac- 
ceptable) tritopaeonic rhythm (Uu-v) are turned into anapaests (UU-) by 
elision of the final open syllable. In order to account for the remaining 
cases, Tsopanakis invokes the hypothesis, well known among ancient 
critics, especially the rhythmicz, involving the “musical lengthening of 


the first syllable” (see above). 
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Even if this combination of methods is unable to explain convinc- 
ingly every single case, it has gone a long way towards doing away with 
the hypothesis of Meister ([1921], 1966), Rupprecht (1950), and others 
regarding the famed Homeric Kunstsprache, which is supposed to have 
often strongly influenced both the physiognomy of the hexameter and 
the nature of the Greek language. This recourse to the process of com- 
position of oral epic has found yet another ally: in an even more recent 
study, J. M. Foley (1996) confirms the existence of a number of artificial 
characteristics in southern Slavic (oral) epic poets, and reveals, with the 
help of recorded performances, that the modern poet, during the per- 
formance itself, has at his disposal means of dealing with basic metrical 
anomalies (hiatus, for example) - means which display striking similar- 
ities to those of the ancient epic poet, and which are entirely explicable 
within the framework for this genre of poetry. 


Basic metrical sequences 


e Iambic trimeter 
aunyavov d€ mavtos avdoe0s éxwabetv 
(Sophocles, Antigone 175) 
e Dactylic hexameter 
OXETALOL EOTE, Heol, CnAnwoves EE0xov dAAwv (Odyssey 5.118) 
¢ Paroemiac 
aya6y xoi wata pet’ dotov (Popular saying) 
¢ Ionic dimeter 
TavarnOA xaxouavtv (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 722) 
¢ Choriambic dimeter 
KOL YOEMETLOLOS avddvet (Aristophanes, Knights 553) 
¢ En(h)oplian 
baeQPaoia xatdaoxor (Sophocles, Antigone 605) 
¢ Reizianum 
Xfvou 5’ dea wavtes (Sappho, fr. 191.5) 
¢ Hemiepes 
ovxétt Svoxédados (Euripides, Medea 420) 
¢ Ithyphallic 
XQjwa tou yehotov (Archilochus, fr. 168.2) 
¢ Lekythion 
AnxvOov dcwheoe (Aristophanes, The Frogs 1208) 
* Dochmiac 
® akdpor Ovytov (Sophocles, Philoctetes 176) 
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¢ Dactylo-epitrite 
GVW NOTALOV ieowv| ywQotou nayai (Euripides, Medea 410-11) x D| 
-e- | 
goxetar| tiwa yuvorxeiw yéver (Euripides, Medea 419) e| - E || 
e Glyconic 
w hevxontege Konoia (Euripides, Hippolytus 752) 
e Pherecratean 
do0Edoet tig Gxovetv (Aeschylus, Suppliants 60) 
¢ Telesillean 
Anpdasg ‘Ekéva pita (Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris 439) 
e Aristophanean 
xai meotéAeva vadwv (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 227) 
e Adonean 
w tov “Adwvi (Sappho, fr. 168.1) 
e Sapphic hendecasyllable 
ToLxdobeov’ Gbavat’ "Agedsita (Sappho, fr. 1.1) 
e Alcaic hendecasyllable 
AOUVVETHUL TOV Gveuwv otdow (Alcaeus, fr. 6.7) 
e System of dactylic dimeters 
oitov ~yovoa xax@v: 6 Sé AGOetar 
ov v énad’ ov v £6an. ti yao ox Euol 
goyetar dyyehias amatwmpevov; (Sophocles, Electra 168-170) 
e Sapphic strophe 
ToLxAo8oo0v’ &Bavat’ "Ageddita, 
mat Atos SoAOmAoxE, ALOGOUAL OF, 
un W doarot wjd’ oviator Sauva, 
rota, Pdp.ov (Sappho, fr. 1.1-4) 


a.7 The Hellenistic centuries: Language 
and literature 


TH. PAPANGHELIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


After the death of Alexander in 323 BC, it took his successors roughly 
three decades to determine their spheres of influence. During the first 
quarter of the third century Bc the new map featured the powerful 
states of Ptolemy’s Egypt, Seleucus’ Syria and the Macedonia of 
Antigonus Gonatas, while Pergamum, which was dependent on the 
Seleucids, was to acquire considerable power later. In the Hellenistic 
states of the East, monarchy guaranteed the political supremacy of the 
Macedonian Greeks, and the pragmatic adoption of local forms of 
political organization did not alter the general picture. The bureau- 
cratic apparatus and the officials who wielded power in the name of the 
Hellenistic dynasts were drawn from the ranks of the Macedonian 
Greeks, and the new centers of the Hellenistic world confirmed their 
adherence to Greek constitutional and cultural models in their election 
of local rulers, constriction of theaters and erection of gymnasza in a 
conspicuous position at the center of their civic life. A prerequisite for 
participation in these institutions was a Greek education, yet no 
Hellenistic monarch systematically sought either the political integra- 
tion or the cultural Hellenization of the native peoples. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Hellenistic monarchies of the East never developed into a type 
of nation-state with a common language and a uniform socioeconomic 
structure: behind the facade of unity lay the great mass of local people, 
who, scattered throughout the countryside and in small settlements, 
were never really influenced by Greek culture, and the upper class, 
which included all those of Greek origin or with a Greek education and 
was concentrated in cities and towns. 

The first generation of Greek and Macedonian colonists took their 
local dialects with them to the Hellenistic monarchies of the East, but 
the third and subsequent generations adopted the Hellenistic Koine. 
The Koine was the language of the military settlements and the newly 
founded cities; it was also the language of the royal courts, the admin- 
istration, legal affairs and commerce, and its use secured a measure of 
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unity in the ethnic and linguistic diversity of the Hellenistic world. 
Alongside its more popular forms, the Koine of Hellenistic prose, par- 
ticularly historiography, which first appeared in the late fourth century, 
reached the peak of its development in writers such as Polybius (bom 
ca. 200 BC), and Diodorus Siculus, who belongs to the age of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. As a continuation of fourth-century Attic prose, 
the Koine nghtly became the linguistic instrument of Hellenistic 
science and philosophy. A very substantial portion of the literary 
output of the Hellenistic era has been lost; however, the direct and indi- 
rect evidence that we possess is sufficient for us to observe that, despite 
its prestige and very wide use, the Koine never succeeded in becoming 
a vehicle of high poetic expression. 

The phenomenon is an exceptionally interesting one, and in order 
to interpret it we must take a number of factors into account. From a lit- 
erary-historical point of view, we may note the long and strong tradi- 
tion whereby each genre of archaic and classical poetry (epic, lyric 
poetry etc.) persisted, as if by force of institutional inertia and with 
varying degrees of accuracy, in the use of its own dialect (see v11.a.2 ); 
from a sociolinguistic point of view, we should note that, despite its 
spectacular achievements in prose, the Koine, most probably because 
of the historical prestige enjoyed by classical Attic, was more or less 
confined to the role of the “vernacular.” Moreover, the dynamic pres- 
ence of prose during the fourth century fostered, and gradually 
imposed, an important distinction of functions: prose, in the form it 
assumed in rhetorical, philosophical, and historical works, confirmed 
its communicative character, claiming the socio-didactic role that was 
previously, particularly during the archaic period, almost the sole pre- 
rogative of poetry. It may be a little reductive, yet it is not misleading to 
say that by about the end of the fourth century Bc the quality of 
d@éAuov “usefulness” had been assigned to prose, while poetry seems 
to have remained free, according to the doctrine of Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene, to aim at providing wvyaywyia “amusement” rather than 
ddacxahia “instruction.” 

These are some of the reasons why, as far as we know, the major 
Hellenistic poets felt under no literary or social pressure to use the 
contemporary vernacular - or, even a nobler, more poetic form of the 
vernacular. However, a full picture of the style and quality of writing in 
the most important works of Hellenistic poetry cannot be provided if 
certain important developments in the new centers of the Hellenistic 
world are not also taken into account. A crucial factor was the royal 
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patronage of the poets. The practice of the Ptolemies was not unique: 
it was however the most characteristic case of royal munificence that 
enabled poets, scholars, and scientists to gather under the same roof, 
to lay aside mundane cares and to devote themselves exclusively to 
their work. The creation of large libraries, mostly with dynastic 
support, was part of the new order of things: Antioch, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, and Smyrna were to display great zeal, but the library at the 
Museum in Alexandria stood out not only for its monumental capac- 
ity but also for the fact that it became a cradle of science and literature. 
In a world with broader horizons, in which the opportunities to meet 
people from other places greatly increased, these libraries enriched the 
Greek cultural experience and confirmed, like the gymnasium and the 
theater, its “superiority.” Colonialist minonities have always tended to 
develop acute defensive reflexes, and the Macedonian Greek “coloni- 
alist” minority was no exception: it was conservative and nostalgic for 
ihe classical past, and its literature, which was now regulated by the 
tastes and intellectual habits of learned circles, was correspondingly 
inward-looking and oriented toward what was seen as “the classical 
tradition.” 

The most important of these learned circles had its quarters at the 
Alexandnan Museum. The works of Greek literature were collected and 
classified, while philological inquiry fostered a new sense of literary 
works as “texts.” The leading role in these developments was that of the 
“poet-cum-critic”: the poet who, in his simultaneous capacity as a phi- 
lologist, discovered his own route to creative expression through his 
readings, making systematic reference to the classical authors and 
weaving thick webs of literary allusions. It would be easy to imagine that 
these conditions might lead to a passive imitation of the classics: the 
truth is that the phenomenon of classicism and the attendant devotion to 
the purity of Attic would appear much later, when the Hellenistic era was 
effectively drawing to an end and Rome completed its domination of the 
eastern Mediterranean by conquering the kingdom of Egypt. Such a 
tame classicism did not suit the thriving Alexandria of the third century. 
Itis not easy to provide a concise description of what one might call “the 
spirit of the age,” but the evidence of its dynamism is visible in the culti- 
vation of the sciences and philosophy, in the impressive variety of theo- 
ries of life and lifestyles, in the universality of its views, in its 
experimentalism, and even in its blatant contradictions. Out of this 


spirit, despite its nostalgia for the classical past, developed the best 
poetry of the era. 
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Figure 92 Pan and shepherd 
boy. Roman copy ofa 
Hellenistic original of ca. 150 
-100 BC. The idyllic-bucolic 
mood constitutes one of the 
most important chapters in 
Hellenistic aesthetics, and the 
bucolic /dylls of Theocritus 
(ca. 300-260 BC) are its most 


important monument 
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Thus, despite the conventional veneration of Homer, which contin- 
ued to produce historical and mythological epics without pretensions 
to originality, and in parallel with what one might call the de rigueur cul- 
tivation of the other traditional genres, the poets who worked in 
Alexandnia or were influenced by its cultural climate revised both the 
subject matter and the language of poetry, in some cases creating essen- 
tially new genres, such as the epyllion (i.e., small-scale epic) and the 
bucolic idyll, in others renewing old genres, such as the epic, elegiac 
verse, and the epigram, with new aesthetic and ideological perspec- 
tives. As was noted earlier, none of these genres uses the vernacular of 
the period; on the other hand, it is rather difficult to speak of a uniform 
poetic language, given that there are clear differences not only between 
genres but also between poets. The most important poet of the era, 
Callimachus (ca. 305-240 BC), makes a point of breaking away from the 
practice of Homer’s run-of-the-mill imitators: in his elegiac Aetza and 
the epyllion entitled Hecale he creates variations on an 
essentially Homeric score, but freely sprinkles his texts 
with features typical of lyric poetry and drama, hapax 
legomena, and lexical rarities (the “glosses”) from the 
entire range of Greek literature. Some rarities in his 
poetic vocabulary are also borrowed from various 
dialects (see Text [1]). In the sole surviving Hellenistic 
epic, the Argonautica, Apollonius of Rhodes, a con- 
temporary of Callimachus, reshuffles the Homeric 
pack in his own way: he uses Homeric morphology as 
a basis for neologisms, and infuses the epic text with 
tragic and lyrical words, although room is also found 
for technical terms from the vocabulary of science. An 
equally interesting case is that of Theocritus (born ca. 
300 BC): in the Jdylls which are composed in the style 
of the epyllion, he spices the epic Ionic idiom with 
Doric features and modes of expression from everyday 
speech, while in the /dylls with a bucolic setting, where 
the influence of mime can be directly seen, the Doric 
element is interwoven in parts with features of epic lan- 
guage (see also Fig. 92). 

The coexistence of different dialectal features and 
the stylistic variety which are displayed by Theocritus’ 
system of poetic language characterize to a greater OF 
lesser extent the output of all the major Hellenistic 
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poets. Scholars have spoken of a practice that combines the “arbitrary 
and the cerebral.” In general, the evidence we possess, despite the con- 
siderable gaps, allows us to discern a wide range of linguistic choices, 
ranging from the “obscure” pedantry of poets such as Lycophron (born 
ca. 320 BC) and Euphorion of Chalcis (born ca. 275 BC) to certain 
Hellenistic epigrams that combine conciseness with a refreshing sim- 
plicity of language. Nevertheless, despite the fact that various elements 
of the vernacular can be traced here and there, the language of these 
poets is generally very remote from the Koine, even when the themes 
are drawn from everyday life. A highly characteristic example in this 
respect, is that of the literary mimes of Herodas (third century Bc), 
where the form of the Ionic dialect employed by the author recalls the 
sixth-century Archaic poet Hipponax and appears to belie the 
“humble” realism of the characters and the dramatic situations. 

The political supremacy of the Macedonian Greeks, the “colonial- 
ist” cultural conservatism, the practice of royal patronage, urban life, 
the creation of large libraries, and the sweeping sociopolitical changes 
that made the great Hellenistic cities so different from the classical city- 
state, all this combined to stake out, for the first time with such clanity, 
a sphere of “high culture.” The poetry that became its vehicle is con- 
sclously and systematically distanced from the vernacular of the period, 
even when it approaches themes from everyday life; and when, as reg- 
ularly happens. the poets make a show of their scholarly learning, the 
reader very of.en finds himself confronted by texts which were access- 
ible only to philological experts and students of antiquity. 

As was noted earlier, it is extremely difficult to find a concise formula 
to describe the general spirit that governed the Hellenistic world, not 
only because of the large variety of cultural and social phenomena but 
also because some of these phenomena (such as, for example, the rise 
of individualism and the idea of universality, scientific rationalism, and 
the deification of Tyche “Fortune”) appear to offset and contradict each 
other. The picture we have of the audience to which the literary output 
of the era was addressed is also partly contradictory, though not 
difficult to interpret: on the one hand, the difficult, sometimes almost 
hermetic, poetry of the scholars presupposes a narrower circle of spe- 
cialized and competent readers; on the other, the systematization of 
Papyrus and, later, parchment production enabled books to be pro- 
duced ona larger scale and contributed to the formation ofa wider class 
of readers who sought products that were, in linguistic terms, more 
easily digestible, often in the form of an epitome or anthology. The 
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Figure 93 Drunken old 
woman. Copy of a Hellenistic 
original probably dating from 
the late third or the second 
century BC. The figure, which 
offends against the classical 
sense of decorum, recalls the 
realistic effusions of 
Hellenistic art and literature 
and the lively interest in the 
details of “low” life 
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themes might be historical, philosophical, technical (about apiculture, 
horticulture, oneiromancy, gastronomy etc.), artistic or “worldly.” Our 
scant evidence permits no firm conclusions, although it is reasonable to 
assume that the more “commercial” part of this production was written 
in a language which, despite the use in places of strict technical terms 
and occasional stylizations, did not noticeably diverge from the vernac- 
ular. We may assume that something similar occurred in the case of the 
language of “light” theater and popular entertainment, particularly the 
“mime,” which often took the form of a single-act play with themes 
drawn from the “humble” round of everyday life (see Fig. 93 and Text 
[2 ]). Another form of sub-literature intended for mass consumption 
was the “diatribe,” a discourse of diluted philosophy and practical 
wisdom, which was inspired mainly by the views of the Cynics and con- 
demned social injustice in a style which was designed to pander to the 
masses. Although a measure of erudition was no doubt deployed and 
put in the service of parody, the structure and style of the wmiting will 
have been adapted to the expectations of the crowded, diverse and 
heterogeneous, though always low-class, audiences drawn by the expo- 
nents of the genre. 

Some of the historiographers of the Hellenistic period fashioned a 
linguistic idiom which must have owed a great deal to the Koine, and it 
is very likely that the unfavorable views held by the “purist” Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus with regard to the historians of this period are not 
unrelated to the form of language used in their works. One factor that 
significantly influenced the language and style of histonography was 
the view held by certain circles that history should be written in a rhe- 
torical or “tragic” tone. In spite of all this, the extensive and important 
historical work of Polybius betrays in various ways the influence of the 
Koine, which was the basic form of linguistic expression in a host of 
technical and scientific treatises (see Text [3 ]). In this respect, the first 
four books of the Conics by Apollonius of Perge (second half of the third 
century BC) confirm the rule, while Archimedes of Syracuse (287-212 
BC), who preferred the Doric dialect of his native city for his mathemat- 
ical writings, must have been an exception. 

The direct and indirect evidence that we possess today permits us 
to conclude that the only area which remained essentially untouched 
by the vernacular of the Hellenistic period was that of high literary 
expression, particularly poetry. Yet the fact that the vast majority of the 
poetic texts which have survived come from this sphere of “high 
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culture” is to a great extent a matter of literary tradition and school 
practice. The linguistic reality of the period is as complex as its culture, 
and there is enough evidence to confirm that the introverted erudition 
of the few, which often appears to color the overall picture, is but one 
component in an era whose linguistic diversity and sophistication was 
a function of its cultural diversity. 


Selected texts 
[1] Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus Pfeiffer 


Kaha pev néEev, xaha 8’ étoages, obeavie Zed, 55 
d&v & avnBryoas, taxivoi Sé tot 7AGov tovaot. 

"AN Ett maLdvoOs Ewv EPOdOOaO MavtTa TEAELa’ 

T@ TOL XAL YVWTOL MEOTEQTIYEVEES MEQ EOVTES 

ovoavov obx gueynoav éyeuw émdaiovov oixov. 

Anvatoi &’ od méaumav GAnBéEs Hoav dodo: 6o 
pavto mahov Koovidyor diaterya SwWpata vetpar 

tic 66 x’ Ex’ OdAVTW Te xai ”Atdt xATQOV EQUOCAL, 

¢ HAAG Ly] Vevindos; EX’ iain yao oe 

mmHAacGar ta 5€ TOOGOV Goov Sta WAELOTOV EXOVOL. 

Wevdoiunyv, diovtoc & xev memiBorev Gxovny. 65 
Od oe Gewv EooTva maAot BEoav, Eoya bE yELOOV, 

On te Bin TO TE XAOETUG, O xai MEAG Etoao Si~EOL. 


Fairly did you grow up, O heavenly Zeus, and fairly were you fed, and swiftly 
you reached adulthood, and swiftly did the down appear on your cheek. But 
while you were yet a child you worked it all out perfectly; thus your kindred, 
although they belonged to an earlier generation, did not grudge you heaven as 
your allotted home. The poets of old did not speak the whole truth, for they 
said that it was the lot that assigned to the sons of Cronus their three separate 
abodes. Yet who would draw lots over Olympus and Hades except a real sim- 
pleton? It is equal stakes that call for lots to be cast; these were poles apart. Let 
my fictions be such as to persuade those who listen to them. Not by lot were 
you made lord of the gods but by the deeds of your hands, your power and the 
force that you have set by your throne. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The hymn must have been written in about 280 BC, but the language and the style vividly 
recall the Homeric hymns of the archaic period. In v. 56 tovAou, which refers to the first hair 
of puberty, isa Homeric hapax legomenon (cf. Odyssey, 11 .319). The adjective dyvands “old, 
ancient” (60), also occurs once in Homer (Jlzad, 5 .407). yvwtoi “brothers” (58) is also a 
Homeric word, while vevinhos “stupid” (63) and éoofjva (oor “king”) (66) are excep- 
tionally rare words, and éz’ ioain “on equal terms” (63) is a neolugism. 
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[2] Philodemus, ca. 110-40 Bc, Anthologia Palatina 5.46 Gow and Page 


— alge ov. —xal ov ye yatoe. —ti dei oe xadetv; —oe 5€; —pynw 
TOUTO PrrooroVvder. —pNdSe ov. —p TLV’ eyetc; 

— El TOV PLAEovta. —BEheEts Gua OTMEQOV Liv 

demvetv; —el ov OéAeuc. —ed ye NOGOU NAQEEON; 

— udev jot TEOdidov. —totto EEvov. —GAN GOOV av GOL 
XOUNGEVTL SOx, TOUTO 56c. —Ovx Gduxeic. 

—nov yivy; TEeLWw. —xatapavOave. —ryvixa 8’ HEEWs; 

—iv ot BEdEts WONV.—EvOU BEhw. —rOOaYE. 


—Hello. —Hello to you. —What’s your name? —What’s yours? —Don’t be in 
a hurry to find out —Don’t you either. —Are you engaged? —To anyone who 
likes me. —Do you fancy dinner with me to-night? —If you do. —All right! 
And what is it going to cost me? —No need for advance payment. . .—That’s 
strange. —Just give me what you think after sleeping with me. —That’s fair of 
you. —Where are you going to be? I’ll send for you. —Find that out yourself. 
—When will you come? —Any time you like. —Right away, that’s what I like. 
—Lead the way, then. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The epigram presents a dialogue between a “street-walker” and an interested client. Its dia- 
logic character and the subject immediately recall the realism of mime; it is noteworthy that. 
with the exception of one or two points, the ease and simplicity of the language reflect the 


vernacular of the period. 


[3 ] Polybius, Histories 1 .2 .1 -6 Paton 


‘Qc & ott MAQGSOEOV xai Wéya TO MEL TH] TLETEQAY VOBEOLV DEWENLA YEVOLT’ 
av ottwo pddot’ éuqavéc, ei tag EehdOYlWTATAG TMV MEOYEVEVNMEVWV 
SUVAOTELMV, MEQL AG OL OVYYOAWPEIG tovG MAEiotovc StatéPetvtar Aoyous, 
magaBddowev xai ovyxoivaimev MEds TV ‘Pwpaiwv bmEeQoyHv. Eiot & at tic 
nagaPoris ceva xai ovyxeicews atbtar. Mégoat xata tivac xaigovcs peyadny 
HOXTV KATEXTHOAVTO xal Suvacteiav’ GAN dodxts ETOALNOAY DTEEPT|VaL TOUS THIS 
"Acias 6eo0uc, ob LOVOV BNEQ TiS GOXTS, GAAG xal MEQi OPH ExtvdvvEvOKV. 
Aaxedaudoviot moAhovs dugiofythoavtes yodvouc bree Tis TOV “EAM 
hyepoviac, émerdy mov’ &xoatHoav, WOAts ety SwWdexa xaTEtyov AVTIV Gdr/QITOV. 
Maxedoves tijs nev Edowsnns joéav ano thv xata tov Adgiay tomwv Ews emt TOV 
“Totoov motapov, 6 Poayd avteA@s av Pavein MEQOS Tig MOOELONMEVIS YWOGC- 
Meta 5€ tadta mooceAaBov thy tis “Aciac doxtv, xatakvoavtes THV THY 
Tlego@v dvuvaoteiav. "AA Suws obtoL, MAciotwv SOEavVtTES Xai TOMWV XC 
TOAYUATWV yEeveobar xVOLOL, TO TOAD WEEOS AxmTV ANEALTOV TiS OixOULEVNS 


GAAOTOLOV. 


How impressive and grand is the spectacle of the period which is the subject 
of my account, will be most obvious if we set beside and compare with the 
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Roman supremacy the most renowned of the empires of the past, those to 
which historians have mostly given their attention. The ones which deserve 
the parallelism and comparison are the following. For a certain period the 
Persians achieved great influence and power, yet as often as they aspired to 
reach outside the boundaries of Asia they put at risk not only their rule but 
their very safety. The Lacedaemonians, after having for many years staked a 
claim to the hegemony of Greece and after having finally secured it, were not 
able to keep it unchallenged for more than twelve years. The Macedonians 
held sway in Europe from the Adniatic region to the Danube - a rather negli- 
gible portion of the aforementioned area. Later, after putting an end to Persian 
rule, they became masters of Asia too. However, although in terms of geo- 
graphical expansion and political achievement they were thought to have 
attained a dominant position, still they left the larger part of the world outside 
their sphere of influence. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The historiographical style of Polybius (born ca. 200 BC) is of no particular literary or aes- 
thetic interest. The grammar is essentially that of Attic, yet his language, which occasion- 
illy seems to reflect “bureaucratic” usages, provides good evidence of the extensive 


influence of the koine on Hellenistic prose. 
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Introduction B: Special and 
specialized vocabularies 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


By “specialized vocabulary” we mean terms created to meet the needs 
mainly of science. 

Chapters v11.B.1 and v11.B.2 address the most crucial aspect of 
ancient Greek society, namely the fact that its organization was based 
on the distinction between the free citizen and the slave, a distinction 
interwoven with and partly overlapping that between Greek and “bar- 
barian” (see also 11.21, Appendix 11.7). As Vernant (1996, 57) notes: 
“the Greeks felt strongly that it was Greekness and the status of being 
a free citizen that made someone a ‘huinan’ being.” Connected with 
VII.B.1 and VII.B.2 1s VII.B.5, which considers aspects of the 
ancient legal vocabulary. 

Chapters v11.B.3 and VII.B.4 investigate the religious vocabulary 
of ancient Greek through its connection with two different, even 
conflicting, world views: ancient polytheism and Christian monothe- 
ism. Ancient Greek religion (the term @gnoxeia “religion” was absent 
from the ancient vocabulary) was not based on any formulation of 
revealed doctrine or on doctrinal sacred texts, and it had no church or 
clergy. Religious practice was part and parcel of - in no sense a rival of - 
the citizen’s public and private social life. As Vernant points out, “the 
relationship with the divine is always established through a social func- 
tion” (1996, 245). This is precisely why the polytheistic concept of the 
“divine” is radically different from the Christian. “The gods are there, 
superior to us,” notes Vernant, “but. . .in the same world as us” (ibid.). 
The concept of “faith” (aiotts) is also very different from the corre- 
sponding Christian concept (1996, 79). This particular feature of the 
ancient Greek religion, which denied the separation of body and soul, 
of secular and religious, is reflected in the vocabulary — for instance, in 
the words iegds and dotos. If the concept of iegdg “holy, hallowed, 
sacred” (1996, 78) refers to the exclusive, sacrosanct domain of the 
gods, do.oc “permitted or not forbidden by divine law” respects, but ai 
the same time undermines, this exclusivity, defining a domain of unre- 
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stricted human practice, which is nonetheless sanctified by its relation- 
ship with the iegov. Chnistianity, as reflected in its own vocabulary, 
reversed this relationship. 

Chapter v11.B.6 examines the philosophical vocabulary as it devel- 
oped from the time of the first Ionian philosophers to the Hellenistic 
period. This process covers the birth and development of rational 
thought, which is connected, as Vernant (1996, 255) points out, with the 
appearance of prose discourse and with the transition from spoken 
song to written texts seeking to explain (rationally, not mythically) the 
nature of things. Through this new perception, he observes (1996, 257): 


The Greeks were compelled to change their vocabulary. They no longer used 
the names of the traditional deities, which were regarded as powers, but the 
names of perceptible, tangible qualities, rendered abstract and substantivised 
by the use of the article: 10 6equdv “heat,” to puyedv “cold.” 


New terms were created — évtehéyea, xa80A0u; words acquired new 
meanings — cogia, xatnyoota (a juridical term, which became a philo- 
sophical term in Anistotle); everyday words acquired a philosophical 
meaning — eidoc, idéa in Plato. 

The last chapter (v11.B.7) considers the medical vocabulary of 
Ancient Greek. The birth of medicine as a science is closely connected 
with the advance towards rational thought. We need only quote this 
brief passage from Hippocrates (The Sacred Disease 1-2): 


I. I am about to discuss the disease called “sacred.” It is not, in my opinion, 
any more divine or more sacred than other diseases, but has a natural cause, 
and its supposed divine origin is due to men’s inexperience, and to their 
wonder at its peculiar character. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


Aristotle too, the founder of the biological sciences, was the son of a 
physician and a member of the Asclepiadae. 
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B.1 The vocabulary of slavery 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


From the archaic period to Late Antiquity, and — as far as we can infer 
from the Linear B tablets (see 11.15) - already in the Mycenaean period, 
there were numerous categories of people in the ancient Greek world 
who were denied either their freedom in general or certain basic free- 
doms. They were not all slaves in the strict sense of the term. Some, for 
instance, were obliged to do forced labor or to offer their services, but 
without being owned by a master (Seoxotys). Others were regarded as 
objects and were bought and sold. There were considerable variations 
in the degree of lack of freedom. 

The Greek language had many terms for a person who was denied 
liberty. But the range of terms used does not closely correspond to the 
range of real categories. The ancient Greeks were neither rigorous nor 
consistent in their use of terms denoting social categories. Significantly 
enough, there were very few terms that were applied exclusively to 
slaves. Most of the words by which the ancient Greeks referred to their 
slaves could theoretically have been used of free people too. (This 
applies to almost all the words included in this chapter: even the word 
Sovioc “slave” could be used of a free person who was descended from 
slaves, or even a free person who did not think freely; in which case, of 
course, it was metaphorically used.) The wide variety of terms was due 
more to the geographical fragmentation of the Greek world, and espe- 
cially to the complexity of Ancient Greek vocabulary, which could 
express the same concept with different words in order to indicate, for 
instance, how a slave had been acquired, the kind of work s/he did, or 
simply the speaker’s own attitude. 

In Linear B we find the word *8dehoc/*8deka (do-e-r0, do-e-ra), 
which developed in the Archaic period into do0vAoc/SovAn, but its 
Mycenaean meaning remains uncertain. Closest to slave status, as we 
know it from later periods, were some women, probably captives, who 
are usually referred to in terms of the kind of work they performed, with 
no other designation (such as a patronymic or a husband’s name). 
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In Homeric vocabuiary, the word most commonly used to denote a 
person without freedom is duac/dumn (possible etymologies: dapnaw 
“to tame,” d@ua, or d50p0¢g “dwelling or house”; see Text [1]). Two other 
common words used of a person without freedom at a later period, 
cuupistoroc and Begamwv, usually denote a free attendant or a servant in 
Homeric vocabulary. The word oixevcs (from oixog “household”), 
which later evolved as oixétyg and became virtually synonymous with 
SovAoc, is rarely found in Homeric vocabulary and denotes a house 
servant, either enslaved or free. The word dovhy 1s found twice (only in 
the feminine) and the word dvéeanovuc once, appearing in the later 
vocabulary in the form dvéeanodov (by analogy to teteamodov “quad- 
ruped”). The use of words can sometimes be deceptive, however. 
Context indicates that the word yuvaixes “women,” in the plural, fre- 
quently means “slave women.” 

In Hesiodic vocabulary, the basic word for a slave is duac/duwy. In 
one case, a distinction is made between an “acquired” (xtyjty) woman 
and a “married” (yauety) woman, to specify that the former had been 
purchased. In the later vocabulary, the word d5uwc¢/5uor survives as an 
archaism in tragedy and sporadically in certain inscriptions. 

A wide vanity of words were used to refer to slaves or serfs in 
different localities. The Greeks of the classical and Hellenistic periods 
usually regarded them as conquered peoples, who had accepted their 
enslavement as a kind of quid pro quo, usually in exchange for their 
lives and the guarantee that they would not be sold outside the terni- 
tory. Already Plato lists some of these categones in his Laws (776c-d). 
At Sparta they were called etAwtes “helots,” in Thessaly xevéotat, in 
Crete Kuddtxveron, xAagw@tat, megioxot, uv@tat, and d&(y)papidta, at 
Argos yupvijtec, at Heraclea in the Pontus Maguavévvoi (Sweopdeot), 
at Syracuse ’Agottat, at Sicyon xoguvnpogot (see Text [2]). Many of 
these words are known only thanks to later lexicographers and 
recorders of curious traditions (Pollux, Athenaeus, Eustathius, and 
others). Only about the helots and, to a lesser extent, the mevéotar 
(class of serfs) do we have some definite information from classical 
antiquity. 

To a special category belonged those who had been enslaved for 
debt. Debt-bondage was a widespread practice, abolished only in 
Athens at the time of Solon’s social reforms, when the demands of the 
ExTHUOeOL Or ExtHuoQLoL “those who paid a sixth” and the medatar 
“dependants” provoked considerable social tension. At that time, loans 
were made in kind, but they gradually became financial. ‘This form of 
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Figure 94 Drawing ofa lead 
tablet with a question 
addressed to the Oracle of 
Dodona. Early fourth century 
BC. 

The question concerns diya 
otx1ow (residence and work 
outside the oixoc) and may 
have been submitted either by the 
slave owner (S€OIOTNS) or by 


the slave concerned. 
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slavery was either permanent or for a fixed period of time and was 
imposed upon either the individual or his entire family. 

From the Archaic period until Late Antiquity, the commonest words 
for a slave in most parts of the Greek world were 5otA0c/So0vAn and 
oixétys/oixétic (see Text [3]). Apart from slaves, however, the latter pair 
could also, depending on the context, denote the free members of a 
household. However, a male slave was usually addressed simply as nots 
“boy,” regardless of his age, and a female slave as navdioxn “girl.” When 
masters referred to slaves, they also called them &v5g9an05a or simply 
(SotAa) omuata “(slave) bodies.” 

Slaves were also specified by the way in which they had been 
acquired. They were described as doyvewvytor “bought with silver,” 
XQvowmvyjtot “bought with gold,” or ®vytoi “bought” when they had 
been purchased, dogixtyt0t or 5ogudwtot when they had been won by 
the spear, and oixoyevets when they had been born in their master’s 
house. They were distinguished, too, by the work they did: a nudc.0¢ 
was a slave in the service of the city; éitgomog and tapiac the male and 
female slaves who supervised the work done by the rest of the slaves ina 
household; bxnoétys, bxaomotys, dxdAO0vVG0c, oxevoTPd_os, imMoxXOLOG, 
and Qeednwv (“assistant,” “shield-bearer,” “attendant,” “baggage- 
carrier,” “horse groom,” “servant” respectively) the slaves who served 
the free citizens in the army. Slaves who lived alone and paid their 
masters part of their earnings (the dtoqoed) were ywoic otxotvtec “who 
lived apart,” known in the north-western Doric dialects as diya oixéovtes 
(see Christidis, Dakaris and Vokotopoulou 1997, 108; see also Fig. 94). 

Ancient Greek societies recognized the possibility of liberating 
slaves, on the initiative either of the state or of private individuals. The 
former was more unusual and was connected with crises in the ancient 
city-states (external threats and attendant military needs, as at Athens 
before the Battle of Marathon or in the final years of the Peloponnesian 
War). Manumission instigated by a master was more common. It was 
usually elderly slaves who were liberated, since they were no longer a 
source of significant revenue. Slaves were also released at the end of 
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their owner’s life, on terms that were frequently set out in his will. The 
manumission procedure often involved paying the master a sum of 
money, which might come either from the slave’s savings or from an 
interest-free loan (€gavoc) which the slave contracted in order to pay 
the master, and which was used to replace the slave who was being lib- 
erated. Manumission could be partial, in the sense that the slave still 
had certain obligations towards his master. One such obligation might 
take the form of ragauovn, which was a commitment to remain with the 
master and work for him part-time or for a certain number of years. The 
term maoauovi — in its Doric form naguovd/nagauova — is attested in 
the oracular tablets from Dodona and in Egypt. 

There were words which defined slaves according to their disposi- 
tion, such as quodéonotos, xaxddovhoc, Eevdovd0c or E8EAOSOUAOS 
(“loving his master,” “bad slave,” “good slave,” “self-enslaved”). A 
Soanétnys/Seamétig was a slave male or female, who had escaped, a 
ottypatiacs an escapee who had been recaptured and branded, and a 
uaotiyias a slave who had been whipped. ‘Opodoviot was the word 
applied to those who shared the same fate as slaves and ovvdovaAor to 
those who belonged to the same master - but they were often used 
interchangeably. For the distinctive features of slaves’ names, the reader 
may consult chapter Iv.14. 

From early times, the vocabulary of slavery was sometimes used in 
metaphorical ways. People could be called slaves when they did not 
appear to have the mentality of a free person. They were thought to 
have been enslaved to lust, to passion, or, in Chnistian parlance, to sin. 
In another sense, slavery signified humbleness and humility. Free 
persons, often of high standing, called themselves slaves ofa ruler, espe- 
cially in the context of eastern kingdoms. Being the slave of a king was, 
with good reason, considered a privilege. Even more so, being the slave 
of (a) God was regarded as a favor and an honor. Kings could also think 
of themselves as servants/slaves of (a) God. In Judaism and Christianity, 
the technical word for slave (SotA0c) was employed to designate some 
of the highest officials, such as prophets, apostles and priests, or the 
saints. Conversion to Christianity was advertised as a liberation from 
sin. Thus a person enslaved to demons was thought to become God’s 
freedman. Such was the importance attributed to this metaphorical 
meaning that real slaves were normally advised to pay no attention to 
their real status and to seek their emancipation exclusively in religious 
terms. 
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Selected texts 
[1] Homer, Odyssey 17.320-3 Allen 


dues 8’, cbt? dv wnxér’ Emxoatéwotv dvaxtec, 
ovxet’ Emmett’ E8EAOvOLV Evaiouta govatecba: 
TLwov yao tT deetiic &roaivuta: evovona Zevc 
&vEOOS, ELT’ GV ULV KATA SOUALOV HLA EANOLV. 


Slaves, when their masters cease to direct them, no longer wish to do their 
work properly, for Zeus, whose voice is borne afar, takes away half his worth 
from a man, when the day of slavery comes upon him. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Plato, Laws 776c-d Burnet 


oxEd0v YAO TAVTWV TOV “EAATvov 7 Aaxedautoviwv ciAwteia mAciotyy copia 
MAQGOYOLT’ AV xa ZELV TOIS HEV WC Eb, Tots &’ Wc Ox ED yeyovuId éoTLV — EhatTW 
dé 7] te ‘Hoaxrewtov dSovacia tijg tov Maguavéuvav xatadovamcews gow av 


€YOL, TO OETIAAOv 1’ av meveotixov ZOvoc. 


For probably the most vexed problem in all Hellas is the problem of the helot 
system of the Lacedaemonians, which some maintain to be good, others bad; 
a less violent dispute rages round the subjection of the Mariandyni to the slave 
system of the Heracleotes, and that of the class of penestae to the Thessalians. 


(Trans. R. G. Bury) 


[3] Xenophon, Oeconomicus 9.5, 9.9 Marchant 


9.5 edeEa S€ xal THY yUVaLKWVitLV AUTH, OVE Paravwti WELOLEVHV AO Tij< 
avdowvitidos, iva pte éxpéontat #vdoGev 6 te pn Set pyte texvomror@vetat ot 
OLXETAL GVEV TIS NMETEQAG yvWUNS. Ol HEV YAQ YONOTOL MaLdonoLNOdLEVOL 
EVVOVOTEOOL WS Ei TO MOAU, OF SE MOVHOOL OUCVYEVTES EVTOQWTEQOL TEdC TO 


KAKXOVOYELV YLYVOVTAL. 


I showed her the women’s quarters too, separated by a bolted door from the 
men’s so that nothing which ought not to be moved may be taken out, and that 
the servants may not breed without our leave. For honest servants generally 
prove more loyal if they have a family; but rogues, if they live in wedlock, 
become all the more prone to mischief. 


¢ , ~ e 9 ’ z 
9.9 peta SE TOUTO GOOLS HEV TOV OXEVOV 2x00’ NUEOAV YOMVTAL OL OLXETAL, OLOV 
OLTOMOUXOIS, OPOMOUXOIS, TAAAOLOVEYLXOIS, XAL Et TL GAAO TOLOUTOV, TAUTA HEV 
adtois tois yowuEevois SeiEavtes Sov Set TIHEVAL, TAQESMxapeEV xai EWETAEAHEV 
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After that we showed the servants who have to use them where to keep the 
utensils they require daily, for baking, cooking, spinning and so forth; handed 
them over to their care and charged them to see that they were safe and sound. 


(Trans. E. C. Marchant) 


[4] Demosthenes, Against Androtion 55 Butcher 


‘ ‘ ° , ? , ~ ” 39 ’ z , ~ 
Hal Liv el OEAEte oxepaoBar ti SovAOV T EAEVOEQOV ElvaL SLAGPEQEL, TODTO 
ueyLotov Gv eveottE, OTL TOig LEv SovAOLS TO GOLA TOV AdixNUAGTwWV aNavTIWV 
bmevOuvov gti, toils 5 EAevOEQois, xav TA WEYLOT’ ATLYMOL, TOUTO y’ Eveott 


OWOQL. 


Indeed, if you wanted to contrast the slave and the freeman, you would find 
the most important distinction in the fact that slaves are responsible in person 
for all offences while freemen, even in the most unfortunate circumstances, can 
protect their persons. (Trans. J. H. Vince) 


[5] 1 Corinthians 7. 21-3 


Aovios exAnOns, un Gol weAetw GAM el xal SUvaoat EAeVOEQOs yeveoOat, LaAAOV 
xorjoan. ‘O yao év Kugiw xAnBeic So0tA05 amedevBeooc Kuoiov éotiv, duoiws 6 
ekevOEoos xAnOeic SovAS EotLv Xovotod. Turij¢ Hyooaobnte wy yiveo8e SovAot 


avOowswv. 


So, if when you were called, you were a slave, do not think it matters - even if 
you have a chance of freedom, you should prefer to make full use of your con- 
dition as a slave. You see, anyone who was called in the Lord while a slave, is 
a freedman of the Lord; and in the same way, anyone who was free when 
called, is a slave of Christ. You have been bought at a price; do not be slaves 
now to any human being. (New Jerusalem Bible) 
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A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


In contrast to the Athens of the archaic period, which had known 
intense civil strife, the Athens of the classical period (the fifth and 
fourth centuries BC) enjoyed impressive political stability. This was due 
to democracy, which, by proclaiming equal rights before the law 
(icovopia) and equal nghts of speech (ionyogia), successfully overcame 
severe social and economic conflicts for some two hundred years (apart 
from the very short-lived oligarchic coups of 411 and 404 Bc). It was a 
political system whereby, for the first tume in human history, descent 
and wealth were of no account and citizenship was granted to all the 
free, working, male inhabitants of Attica, even those who possessed no 
landed property. 

Democracy, then, was a new social and political reality; and it was 
reflected in the language, because, as we know, language and society are 
interwoven. In this chapter, then, I shall look at the terms that are closely 
connected with democracy, and I shall also point out any linguistic 
changes arising out of the new, democratic system of governance. 

Tloditeia and xoditevwa were the terms which the ancient Greek 
writers used for the political system, the organization, that is, of the dis- 
tribution of power which regulated the life of the city according to the 
laws that were voted through by the citizens. The political systems that 
were developed in the framework of the Greek city were aristocracy, 
tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Athens was not the only city-state 
with a democracy, but it is the one we know most about. The new polit- 
ical system was introduced at the end of the sixth century Bc with 
Cleisthenes’ reforms, which ensured political rights for all Athenians, 
regardless of their family background, place of origin, or economic 
status. The expanded citizen body was divided into ten new tribes 
(pvdai), thirty “thirds” of a tribe (teitttec), and 139 demes (87yo1). The 
smallest administrative unit was the deme, which was a city in mini- 
ature, with an Assembly known as the agora (yoda), a demarch 
(Sjuaexos) “leader of the deme,” a citizens’ register (unte@ov), a calen- 
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dar of festivals, and in some cases even its own citadel. However, only 
the city of Athens had a parliament, the Boule of the Five Hundred, 
which as a kind of executive council, examined cases and presented the 
relevant draft proposals (meoBovAevpata) to the citizens’ Assembly for 
discussion (Rhodes 1995, 94). An Athenian had to be at least thirty 
years old to be elected to the council, and could not serve for more than 
two consecutive years nor more than twice in his lifetime. All the areas 
of Attica were represented in the Boule, because the ten tribes each sent 
fifty members a year, chosen by lot: each tribe was made up of three 
thirds (tgittdec), one from the city, one from the coast, and one from 
the interior. The fifty members from each tnbe sat for a prytany 
(xoutaveia), i.e., thirty-five or thirty-six days a year, the order in which 
they did so being determined by lot. While they sat they were known 
as moutavec “prytans,” enjoyed free meals at the Tholos, and were 
responsible for convening the Boule in the BovAeutjoiov “council 
chamber” and the Ecclesta on the hill known as the Pnyx. They also 
drew up the programme (xooyeauua), the agenda for the citizens’ 
Assembly known in Athens as the Ecclesza and in other Greek cities as 
the agora or the Guin. 

The Ecclesia of the Demos was the supreme governing body, respon- 
sible for all decisions on laws, defense, economic affairs, and the city’s 
foreign policy. From the age of twenty, all male citizens from the 139 
demes of Attica were entitled to take part on an equal footing in the 
people’s Assembly (see Text [1]). During the session, each citizen had 
the nght not only to vote - voting was carried out by yeigotovia, 1.e., a 
show of hands, and not, as in other cities, by Boy “loud cry, shout” 
(Thucydides 1.87.2; see Ste. Croix 1972, 348-9) - but also to speak 
(ionyogia); but he was also morally obliged to express his opinion and 
to accept the consequences of what he said (magenoia). The proposer 
of each motion was named, and the surviving inscriptions show that it 
was not only well-known politicians who proposed motions. The reso- 
lutions (wn@iopata) of the Ecclesia of the Demos were passed by simple 
majority vote and were published in the name of either the Demos, or the 
Boule and the Demos: inscriptions survive in which we read é50&€ t@ 
Sjuw “resolved by the deme” or é50Ee ti Bova xai 1H SHuw “resolved 
by the boule and the deme.” 

The democratic system also required that the various and numerous 
political offices should be held by each Athenian citizen aged thirty and 
above for a year, chosen by lot (xA1jqwoic); the sole exceptions were a 
few offices which required special qualities or knowledge, such as the 
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office of the treasurer of the goddess Athena or the office of oteatnydc 
“general.” Another democratic institution was the payment of a wage 
(utc8oqoga) to office holders; its establishment first for members of the 
Boule (BovAevtai) and later for jury members (Stxaotai) is attributed to 
Pericles shortly after the death of Ephialtes in 462 8c, though it was not 
introduced for the members of the Ecclesia of the Demos until the late 
fifth or early fourth century Bc (Aristotle, Athenian Constitution 41.3). 
Selection by lot, the limited length of service, and the payment of the 
wage were democratic institutions which facilitated the distribution of 
power among many more citizens and, accordingly, spurred their inter- 
est in the affairs of the city-state. Furthermore, all office holders, includ- 
ing members of the council, had to undergo a close scrutiny 
(Soxtacia) before they took office, to ensure that they fulfilled the legal 
requirements; and, at the end of their term of office, they had to givea 
detailed account (evOvva) of what they had achieved. 

We do not know when or where the term democracy was first used. 
It is not attested in the Chios inscription, which dates to 575-550 BC, 
and offers the earliest evidence that considerable power had been con- 
ferred upon the Demos: power was wielded by the kings, the demarchs, 
and the Body dynuooin “people’s council” (Meiggs and Lewis 18). The 
extant texts from the first half of the fitth century contain a number of 
periphrastic references (Ehrenberg 1950) not only to the political 
system itself, but also to its principal features. For example, the earliest 
periphrasis that has come down to us is found in Pindar’s second 
Pythian ode (Pyth. 2.87), which dates to the decade 480-470 BC: it con- 
sists in the phrase AGBeos oteatdc the “noisy people,” by which 
democracy is distinguished from tyranny and the “rule of the wise” 
(aristocracy). Also, in Aeschylus’ tragedy Persians (dating to 472 BC) 
the description of the tyrant as not accountable (ovy taevOvvos: Il. 211 
ff.) seems to suggest that the es@vva of the magistrates was already in 
force at this time. Aeschylus’ Suppliants, dating to 463 BC, also makes 
numerous references to the democratic system and the principles gov- 
erning it. 

As far as our subject is concerned, it is interesting that, whereas in 
Book vi, for instance, of his Histories Herodotus uses the term 
Syuwoxeatia with reference to events taking place in the final years of the 
sixth century (6.131.1) or at the beginning of the fifth century Bc (6.43), 
on three occasions he uses other terms for the new political system. 
The first passage comes in the Persian nobles’ debate about forms of 
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government, which the historian places among the events which led to 
the ascension of Darius I to the Persian throne: one of the arguments 
presented by the first speaker, Otanes, to propose democracy as the 
most appropriate form of government for Persia is as follows (3.80.6): 


But the virtue of a multitude’s rule hes first in its excellent name [icovopia]; 
and secondly, in that it does none of the things that a monarch does. All offices 
are assigned by lot, and the holders are accountable for what they do therein; 
and the general Assembly arbitrates on all counsels. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley [adapted; cf. 6.43]) 


In this passage, the constituent elements of ioovopia, which signifies 
equality before the law, are precisely the same as those of democracy, 
which we looked at earlier: assignment by lot and accountability. The 
second passage concerns the Halicarnassian historian’s very positive 
judgment of Athens at the end of the sixth century, in which the city’s 
emergence as a force to be reckoned with is directly associated with 
ionyogia “equal rights of speech” (Herodotus 5.78): 


Thus grew the power of Athens; and it is proved not by one but by many 
instances that equality [ionyogia] is a good thing; seeing that while they were 
under despotic rules the Athenians were no better in war than any of their 
neighbours, yet once they got quit of despots they were far and away the first 
of all. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


This passage, in which [ionyooia is directly contrasted with tyranny, is 
matched by the final passage in the section in Aristotle’s Athenian Con- 
stitution (23.1) concerning Cleisthenes’ reforms: 


At this date, therefore, the state had advanced to this point, growing by slow 
stages with the growth of the democracy. (Trans. H. Rackham) 


The passage in Herodotus 5.92 in which the historian once again 
expresses his abhorrence of tyranny, contrasting it this time with 
iooxoatia “equality of power,” relates to the same period. More 
specifically, Socles of Corinth declares his opposition to the Spartans’ 
efforts to restore the fallen tyrant Hippias to Athens, saying: 


Verily, the heaven shall be beneath the earth and the earth aloft above 
the heaven, and men shall dwell in the sea and fishes where men did dwell 
before, now that you, Lacedaemonians! are destroying the rule of equals 
[icoxgatia] and making ready to bring back despotism into the cities — des- 


potism, a thing as unrighteous and bloodthirsty as aught on this earth. (Trans. 
A. D. Godley) 
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These passages from Herodotus and Anstotle serve to illustrate the fact 
that at the end of the sixth century “democracy” was not the only term 
used to indicate the form of government in which power is in the hands 
of the people. 

However, what is important is the fact that the terms ioovouia, 
isoxgatia, and ionyogia were not established for the new political 
system. In the third book of his Polztics, which is the most important 
work surviving from antiquity from a sociological point of view, 
Aristotle makes it clear that the political systems of the Greek cities are 
differentiated according to who wields supreme power (1283b5-6; see 
Text [2]). Of the terms ionyogia, isovopia, and icoxeatia, none gave a 
direct, clear answer to the main question of which social class held sway 
within the city, though they all expressed certain objectives of the 
regime and could have been used as slogans (see, for instance, 
Thucydides 3.82.8). By contrast, the word 5ynwoxeatia (democracy) 
did: Sfjwos (demos) meant, depending on the context, either all the cit- 
izens, or each of the 139 local communities among which the citizens 
were distributed, or the “many,” the poor. The term dynuoxeatia, then, 
explicitly denoted the political system in which the dios (poor 
people) had the xectog (power). The following passage from the same 
book of the Politics is enlightening, where Aristotle defines the various 
political systems on the basis of the class interests promoted by each 
one (1279b6-9 and 40): 


Tyranny is a kind of monarchy which has in view the interest of the monarch 
only; oligarchy has in view the interest of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy 
... The real difference between democracy and oligarchy is poverty and 
wealth. (Trans. S. Everson) 


In the early years after Cleisthenes’ reforms, there was considerable 
conflict between democracy (Snnoxgatia) and tyranny (tugawvis), as 1s 
apparent from Herodotus’ writings and the tragedies of Aeschylus 
mentioned above. This conflict was responsible for the introduction of 
the democratic institution of ostracism (d60teaxLopdc), with its corre- 
sponding verb doteaxitw “to ostracize.” Its purpose was to avert the 
risk of tyranny by banishing any popular leader for ten years, provided 
that the prescribed official process had been followed and that the pro- 
posal had been supported by at least six thousand ostraca (potsherds) 
inscribed with the name of the person in question. 

In the fifth century, Athens became the first democratic Greek city to 
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emerge as a major power and to practice a hegemonic policy. Thanks 
to the richest Greek silver mines at Laurion, it managed to build up the 
largest Greek fleet: the Athenian triremes routed the Persian ships at 
Salamis in 480 Bc and considerably assisted the city’s commercial 
development. Furthermore, shortly after the Persian defeat at Plataea in 
479 BC, the Greek cities appointed Athens leader of the Delian League 
in recognition of its decisive role in the Persian Wars. As a consequence 
of the Persian Wars, there emerged a bipolar state of affairs, so far as 
power is concerned: Sparta, Athens; but there was also a sharpening of 
the conflict between democrats and oligarchs in the Greek cities, which 
eventually led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. In his 
Athenian Constitutton Pseudo-Xenophon attests that as early as the 
decade 440-430 democracy and oligarchy were regarded as two mutu- 
ally exclusive systems, each one being the conscious one-sided wield- 
ing of power by one segment of the body politic over the other. The 
fierce confrontation between the two is reflected in the term Aétzczsm 
(&ttixtooc) and gave a new meaning to the verb dttifw, which meant 
“T speak the Attic dialect,” by analogy with other verbs in -iGw (Avditw 
and BagBagitw, for instance, mean “I speak Lydian” and “I speak bar- 
barian” respectively). In passages in Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
also in inscriptions of the late fifth and early fourth centuries BC, these 
terms are used either positively by supporters of democracy or nega- 
tively by supporters of oligarchy. When negative, they present the 
loyalty to Athers demonstrated by the democratic faction (oi 
dSyotixoi) in various Greek cities as a terrible crime that was punished 
by death (Thucydides, 3.62.1-3; see Text [3]), or by the demolition of 
the city walls (Thucydides 4.133.1), or by confiscation of property 
(inscription from Thasos, /G x11.8.263; Hornblower 1983, 19). That 
Atticism was a positive marker of adherence to Athens’ democratic 
form of governance is apparent from an inscription of ca. 385 BC in 
which the Thasian fugitives’ Atticism is mentioned as the main reason 
(é” Gttixtop@) for their being granted honorary étéAe.a, “exemption 
from taxation” (JG 11? 33; Manolopoulos 1991, 238, n. 279). The allure 
which Athens held for the ordinary citizens of the other Greek cities 
was probably due to the widespread conviction that the absolute power 
of the demos was associated with the liberty (AevOegia) of the city and 
the ordinary people (Raaflaub 1983, 520). Political and social life in 
Athens was chiefly characterized by freedom, as Pericles points out in 
his Funeral Oration (Thucydides 2.37.2): 
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And not only in our public life are we liberal, but also as regards our freedom 
from suspicion of one another in the pursuits of every-day life. 


(Trans. C. Forster Smith) 


Pericles’ statement is very close to what Aristotle says about the rela- 
tionship between freedom and democracy (Polttics 1317a40-b17): 


The basis of a democratic state is liberty; which, according to the common 
opinion of men, can only be enjoyed in such a state - this they affirm to be the 
great end of every democracy. One principle of liberty is for all to rule and be 
ruled in turn, and indeed democratic justice is the application of numerical 
not proportionate equality; whence it follows that the majority must be 
supreme, and that whatever the majority approve must be the end and the just. 
Every citizen, it is said, must have equality, and therefore in a democracy the 
poor have more power than the rich, because there are more of them, and the 
will of the majority 1s supreme. This, then, is one note of liberty which all 
democrats affirm to be the principle of their state. Another is that aman should 
live as he likes. This, they say, is the mark of liberty, since, on the other hand, 
not to live as a man likes is the mark of a slave. This is the second characteris- 
tic of democracy, whence has arisen the claim of men to be ruled by none, if 
possible, or, if this is impossible, to rule and be ruled in turns; and so it con- 
tributes to the freedom based upon equality. (Trans. S. Everson) 


Selected texts 
[1] Aeschines, Against Tomarchus 27 Schultz. 


“A ovvidav 6 vowobétys Siaoornonv amedeEev, ots YON SnUNyooETv xai ots ov del 
hévyew év tT Sto. Kai odx dredavver &O tod Prwatos, ei Tis uN MECYOVWV EOTI 
TOV EOTEATHYHXOTWYV, OSE ye ei TEXVYV TL” EQyaCETaL EmLKOVEdY TH Avayxaig 
TQOHh, GAAG tobTOUS xai UGALOTA GomaCetat, xai Sua TODTO MOAAGKIC EMEQWTE, 


tig Gyogeverv BovAEtat. 


It was with such conduct as this in view that the lawgiver expressly prescribed 
who were to address the Assembly, and who were not to be permitted to speak 
before the people. He does not exclude from the platform the man whose 
ancestors have not held a general’s office, nor even the man who earns his daily 
bread by working at a trade; nay, these men he most heartily welcomes, and for 
this reason he repeats again and again the invitation, “Who wishes to address 
the Assembly?” (Trans. C. D. Adams) 


[2] Aristotle, Poletecs 1283b1-8 Ross 


Go’ ovv ei mévtec Elev év pa MOAEL, AEyw S’otov ol T’ dyaBoi xai ot MAOVOLOL XA 
<ot> evyeveic, étt 6€ AROS GAAO Th MOALTLXOV, MOTEQOV GuPLOPrTHOIS EOTAL 
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tivac doxetv det, i otx Zotar; xa’ ExdotrV pEv OV NOALTEAV TMV ElonLEVw 
Evaypraprjtntos  xgicts tivac dexew det (toig yao xveilotg SiapéQovoty 
GAM)OV, OLOV 1] HEV TO SLA TAOVOIWV 1) SE TH 51a TOV OnOVvdaiwv avbeav Eivat, 


nai TMV GAAWV ExcOTH TOV AUTOV TEdTMOV). 


But, what if the good, the rich, the well-born, and the other classes who make 
up a state, are all living together in the same city, will there, or will there not, 
be any doubt who shall rule? No doubt at all in determining who ought to rule 
in each of the above-mentioned forms of government. For states are character- 
ized by differences in their governing bodies - one of them has a government 
of the rich, another of the good, and so on. (Trans. S. Everson) 


[3] Thucydides 3.62.1-3 Forster Smith 


"Eetdi) 5& xal 6 BaeBaoos HASev éxi Tv “EAAGSa, Paci udvor Bowwtov od 
LNSLOAL, XAL TOVTH LAALOTA AUTOL Te GYGAAOVTAL xal Huds AoLdoEotatV. TLEIs bE 
undicar pév abtovcs od papev dott 006’ ’AOyvaiovus, ti WEvtot avi iSéq totegov 
idvtwv "AOnvaiwv emt toc “EAAnvas povous ab Bowwtov &ttixicat. 


Again, they say that when the barbarians came against Hellas they were the 
only Boeotians who did not medize, and for this especially they plume them- 
selves and abuse us. We say, moreover, on the same principle, when the 
Athenians afterwards assailed all Hellas, they were the only Boeotians who 
atticized. (Trans. C. Forster Smith) 
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B.3 The vocabulary of religion 


R. PARKER 


Vocabulary is a product of culture, and the religion of ancient Greece 
differed so greatly from what is known under that name in Christian 
Europe that it is not surprising if many central concepts prove un- 
translatable. The first great untranslatable is “religion” itself: what 
comes closest to it is the vague “the things of the gods” (ta tév 
Bev). “Worship” becomes “honoring” (ta) or “tending, serving” 
(Seganevetv) the gods. Both “cult” (or “ritual”) and “belief” lack ready 
equivalents, because the Greeks were not in the habit of contrasting the 
two things. Ritual dissolves into particular forms - sacrifices and pro- 
cessions and “initiations” (teAetai); and though “to believe in the gods” 
translates readily into Greek, 8e0vc vouitew sometimes has a nuance of 
“worship the gods in accord with custom,” ws vouiCetat, which is quite 
absent from Christian “believe in.” Belief’s sturdy helper, faith, was vir- 
tually unknown to the Greeks as a religious value. A different difficulty 
arises, as we shall see, where Greek has a more complicated and 
differentiated vocabulary than most modern languages, as for 
“sacrifice” and for “prayer.” 

We have, therefore, to study Greek religious vocabulary in its own 
terms. A central word is the adjective iegdc “sacred”: its singular neuter 
(iegdv) is regularly used as a noun to mean “shrine, precinct” and, in 
the plural (iega), “rites” (in particular sacrifice); from it come iegevs 
and igge.a, priest and priestess, and tegetov, the commonest term for 
“sacrificial victim.” ‘Iegdg marks an object as belonging to the gods or 
associated with them in some way; the gods themselves are not tego. 
There were often rules restricting the use of such objects, but the 
notion of prohibition is not present in the word iegéc: it might, or might 
not, be permissible to wear a “sacred” garment in certain circum- 
stances. Nor does the word have anything to do with a holy or pious 
disposition, an idea expressed rather by evoefrg (from verb oéPopat “] 
revere”). Such is the classical usage; but in Homer, for reasons that 
remain controversial, the adjective iegdc is also applied to certain things 
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~a fish, night, the vitality ofa hero, for instance - that cannot be readily 
understood as belonging to or associated with the gods. 

In several contexts, we meet an opposition between ieedcg and dovoc. 
The word éovos has a fundamentally negative sense which is determined 
precisely by this opposition, “on which the gods have no claim,” “which 
may be handled without offense to the gods,” “inoffensive to the gods.” 
Thus, after the Athenian Assembly had debated iega, issues concerning 
sacrifices and shrines and the like, it turned to 6o.a, god-free, secular 
issues (see Text [1]). But when applied to conduct rather than objects, 
dovoc, “inoffensive to the gods,” comes to contrast not with “sacred” 
(iegdc) but with “impious, polluted,” and so on. In this use the word can 
be a near synonym of evoefrjc, and it is often said that a particular act is 
or is not dotov, “pious,” in respect of the gods, and dixavov, “just,” in 
respect of men (see Text [2]). It may seem paradoxical that a word which 
is regularly strongly contrasted with “sacred” can also in other contexts 
mean something like “pious.” But the basic sense of “inoffensive to the 
gods” is present throughout, and what varies is the opposite pole with 
which dovov is being contrasted. The notion of what is religiously safe 
also appears in several verbal usages: because there were religious obli- 
gations which it was dangerous to ignore completely, but which could 
be discharged in a token way, the verb dqoototo8a, “to put oneself in 
the clear vzs-d-v7s the gods,” was used in Classical Greek for “to do a 
thing superficially, for form’s sake”; in later Greek it comes to mean “to 
avoid on religious grounds, to treat as taboo.” 

It follows from all this that dovov has nothing to do with the positive 
idea of sacredness. A second Greek root which conveys that idea 
appears to be ay-/éy-, but it is wrapped round in difficult problems. 
The adjective Gyvoc is used in two ways: in poetry and occasionally in 
cult it is an epithet of a wide range of deities and means something like 
“to be revered”; in prose it is applied to people and means “religiously 
pure.” The word Gytog (see VII.C. 4) is a cognate form which is used, 
both in verse and prose, of things such as sanctuaries when of a spe- 
cially time-hallowed or otherwise venerable character. ‘Ayvoc is related 
to the verb GCopat “I revere,” and possibly it is to be understood as 
having both active and passive forces, like aidotoc: “requiring respect” 
when applied to gods, “showing respect” when applied to worshipers. 
On this view its association with “purity” would be a specialization 
from the broader idea of religious respect. “Ayog is an archaic noun 
meaning “pollution, curse”; from it comes évayyjcs “in an «dyoc, 
accursed” (cf. Text [3]). The ay- and ay- words were associated by 
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ancient scholars, wlio claimed, for instance, that &y.oc could be used in 
a negative sense, as “polluted”; the verb ayitw, “consecrate, sacrifice,” 
is another bridge, since its compound évayitw cannot readily be disso- 
ciated from évayyc. The possibility thus arises that a root *éy- 
conveyed something like the sacred in its most terrifying and un- 
approachable aspect, the sacred as dangerous or taboo. Just as Latin 
sacer means “accursed, condemned to the gods for destruction” as well 
as “sacred,” so yoc and évaytj¢ would convey the idea of a perilous 
consecration. "Evayitw, used of sacrifices to heroes or the dead, would 
then be “to make évayijc,” “to consecrate wholly to certain dangerous 
powers”: for according to the explicit statement of some late authorities 
offerings made by évaytopdc were not shared by human worshipers. 
Some scholars, however, would still dissociate the two roots éy- and éy- 
because of the problem of the aspirate. Even if they are right, it is at all 
events clear that the two became confused at an early date and seman- 
tic interference took place between them. 

In Homer, the regular expression for “to perform sacrifice” is ieod 
éodetv (or o€Cetv) “to do sacred things,” and the commonest verb for “to 
kall sacrificially,” tegevev, is again formed from iegdc. The verb opatew, 
“to slaughter,” also occurs. The words 6¥w, 6voc and related words 
refer to burnt offerings, perhaps sweet-smelling ones especially. In 
Classical Greek the 6v- root extends its scope enormously and becomes 
the commonest general term for sacrifice (though iegetov, sacrifical 
victim, and ted, sacrifice, remain very frequent). Sometimes it refers to 
a sacrifice of any type, but sometimes a distinction is drawn between 
Ouvoia, addressed to the gods, and évay.owa, made to heroes or the 
dead. A near equivalent in usage to évayiCetv is évtéuverv, which refers 
to the “cutting of the victim’s throat.” Another sub-category which 1s 
sometimes distinguished is a opaytov (from o~atw): this is an animal 
slaughtered, as at an oath ceremony, without the intent of providing 
meat for a feast. 

The standard classical term for “prayer” is evn; “curse” is Gc (see 
Text [1]). The situation in Homer is much less clear. Three words 
for “pray,” ebyouot, decdouct, and Aiccopat, coexist without clear 
differentiation in meaning; and the commonest, et-youoau (though not its 
noun evyx1), also has a usage outside the religious sphere, apparently 
anticipated in Linear B, “I declare or claim solemnly.” The vocabulary 
of dedication or offering, by contrast, is fairly straightforward. One 
“gives” (SiSwut) or dedicates (4vatiOnw, literally “put up”) a “gift” 
(S@eov) or “first fruit” (Gaeyn) or “tithe” (Sexatn). 
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“Sin” is a prime example of an idea owed to Christianity which is 
absent from the religious vocabulary of the ancient Greeks. But an 
archaic verb, GAttaivw, conveyed the idea of “commit a serious offence 
against the gods,” and the derived noun dAutyetos “religious offender” 
survived in standard classical usage (see Text [3]). ‘The pangs of con- 
science too were largely reserved for those brought up in the Christian 
tradition. But even in ancient Greece a person who was aware of having 
broken a religious rule then had the offense as an “on the mind thing” 
(év6Upu0v), not necessarily through a sense of guilt but from an uneasy 
anticipation that punishment might follow. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aeschines, Against Timarchus 23 Schultz 


emeldav TO xaOGOGLOV MEOLEvExOT] nal 6 xfjOVE taco MaTOLOUS EvyaS EVENTAL, 
MOOYELOOTOVELV XEAEVEL TOUG MOOESQOUS EOL LEOWV TAV MATOLWV XaL xTNOVEL xa 


MOEoPEtaic Xai OOlwWV. 


[At meetings of the Athenian Assembly] 

When the purificatory offering has been taken round and the herald has 
prayed the traditional prayers, (the law) instructs the presiding officers to hold 
votes on traditional rites, on heralds and embassies, and then on non-religious 
matters. (Trans. R. Parker) 


[2] Plato, Euihyphro 12e Burnet 


TOUTO Toivuv Zuotye Soxet, D Loxoatec, tO UEQOS Tod Sixaiov eivar evoePéEc TE xal 


OOLOV, TO TEQL TV TOV Bev DeQameEtiav. 


I think, Socrates, that reverence and piety are that part of justice which con- 
cerns serving the gods. (Trans. R. Parker) 


[3] Thucydides 1.126.11 Jones 

AGL AMO TOUTOV EVAYEIS XL GALTI|OLOL Tis BEod Exeivol te EXAAODVTO XAL TO YEVOS 
TO GI’ Exeivwv. 

[The survivors from Cylon’s conspiracy were murdered on the Athenian 


acropolis in violation of the rules of supplication and sanctuary. | 


In consequence these men (the magistrates responsible for the killing) and 
their descendants were called accursed and offenders against the goddess. 


(Trans. R. Parker) 
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B.4 The early Christian Greek vocabulary 


M.-J. EDWARDS 


Evolution of language 


The language of the New Testament is not simply the Koine (see 
1v.6-8) but a derivative of the Greek of the Septuagint (see v1.2). In 
the second and third centuries, a more classical form of Greek was cul- 
tivated, bringing with it the political and philosophical vocabulary of 
pagans. In the fourth century, theologians were erudite rhetoricians, 
refining the philosophical vocabulary for dogmatic purposes. A new 
partnership between church and state, reinforced by study of the Old 
Testament, leads to the adoption of Judaistic terms excluded by the 
New Testament itself. 

The Septuagint was referred to as ai yeagai, ta BiBAia and 6 Adyog 
tov Oot (“the scriptures,” “the books,” “the word of God”). By the end 
of the second century, these terms were also used of primitive Christian 
writings. By aD 200 Christians recognized two dta6yxar “testaments,” 
the xa.vy “new” and the madatd “old”; the former implies God’s new 
covenant with the church (Luke 22.20 etc.); the latter refers to God’s 
testament with Israel (Corinthians 3.14, Galatians 4.24, etc.). Because 
of Mark 1.1, evayyéduov “gospel” came to signify a life of Christ. The list 
of approved books is first called a xavwv by Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica 6.25.3; its content is the xjevypo. “proclamation” (Mark 
1.15). From the early third century the scripture as a whole is also called 
1 BiBAos “the Book.” 


God 


The doctrine of a single God set Christianity apart from paganism. The 
plural was used chiefly in quotations from the Septuagint and pagan lit- 
erature. God alone is &An@wos (1 John 5.20) and &ya@dc (Mark 10.18). 
In later speculation negative epithets abound (ayévvytoc, &vaAhOwtos, 
&dgatos), while Pseudo-Dionysius uses Neoplatonic epithets such as 
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bmeoovedvios and bmegovouos as unique terms for God. The many 
neologisms formed from @ed¢ include: 6eoyeaqos “scribe of God,” 
Ge0ddxoc “vessel of God” (of Chnist or Mary), 6eoxtovoc “God-killer” 
(of Jews), Seopipyntoc “God-imitator,” Seonaidevtocg “God-taught,” 
OeoteAns “God-perfected,” and SeogvAaxtoc “God-defended.” The 
term Seodoyia “theology” may denote the nature, the study, the mysti- 
cal knowledge or the worship of God. The word 6ednvevotos “God- 
breathed” is most often applied to Scripture; the adjective @eioc 
“divine” may be applied to sacraments, scripture or people, whose 
Béwous “divinization” (cf. John 10.34) begins before death, unlike the 
dnobéwou “deification” of pagan kings and heroes. 

Although the New Testament sometimes calls Christ Oedc¢ (God) (I 
John 5.20 etc.), it prefers to reserve this name (the Hebrew Elohim) for 
the Father, while calling Chnst Kuguoc “Lord” (the Hebrew Fahweh). 
God is first called a Teta “Trinity” in Theophilus of Antioch (Ad 
Autolycum 2.15). Hippolytus (Refutateo 9.12) speaks of three nedowna 
“persons,” but because this might seem to imply appearance as con- 
trasted with reality, Ongen brought the term Uxdotaoi “hypostasis” 
(cf. Hebrews 1.3) into use. Basil (Letter 38), contrasts this with the more 
generic ovoia “essence,” and after the Nicene council in AD 325 the 
term 6poovo.os was used to denote the unity of God. The objection 
that ovoia is unscriptural could be answered by adducing the term 
nagovota (the future presence of Christ) interpreting émtovotos in the 
Lord’s Prayer as a derivative of ovoia (Ongen, De Oratione 27.8). The 
first bxdotaatc is called Mati, denoting his relation both to the world 
and to his Son, also called the Logos (Adyoc) (John 1.1). This term 
derives from the Jewish notion of God’s word as a creative power. 
Gentile Christians, however, understood the logos as God’s reason, 
and distinguished the évéid8etoc Adyos “immanent word” from the 
Meopoerxdcs AOyos “expressed word” in the Stoic tradition. This 
nomenclature was later rejected because it implied that Christ’s 
UIOOTAOLG was not eternal; one result was the differentiation of yevvntoc 
“begotten” from yevntos “originate,” only the first of which could be 
applied to eternal beings (see Athenagoras, Legatio 10). Movoyevijs 
“only” or “only-begotten” (John 1.18) was then explained as a deriva- 
tive of yevvaw “beget,” not yévog “kind.” Xeuotds, understood in the 
Gospels as a title, “the anointed one,” is already used by Paul as a 
proper name. The union of God and man produced the neologisms 
BEavdeo0c, SecvOowmoc, etc. In the fourth century the neologism 
évavOewmnos “incarnation” displaced the more vague oixovopia 
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“economy.” It was eventually agreed that Christ’s divinity permitted the 
use of the title Oeotoxoc “Mother of God” for his mother, and of 
Seoma8eta “passion of God” for his suffering on the Cross. 

The term veto. “spirit” can apply both to the whole nature of God 
(John 4.24) or to the Holy Spirit (2 Corinthians 13.13). Its association 
with “wind” (John 3.7) implies both power and immateriality; but in 
the Bible the contrast between avetpa and od “flesh” is primarily 
moral. To differentiate the third and second persons of the Trinity 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Oration 20) distinguishes the n9d080¢ “proces- 
sion” of the Spint and the yévvnots “begetting” of the Son. The term 
mvedpa is also applied to God’s non-human ministers (éyyeAou 
“angels”) and to false gods or daivoves “daemons.” The leader of the 
daiwoves is 0 AtuaBoAos “devil,” who accuses us of sin. 


Creation and salvation 


As author of the world, God can be called by the pagan terms 
Snuioveydc “demiurge” or nots “maker” or by the Septuagintal 
xtiotns “creator.” Ongen (Schol. 1n Apoc. 23) draws a distinction 
between divine xtiotc and human xoujots “making,” the second of 
which implies preexistent material. In the New Testament, xtiots “crea- 
tion” usually denotes regenerate humanity (Galatians 6.15) and xoopos 
“world” unregenerate humanity (John 3.16); subsequently both terms 
also bear the meaning “universe.” God is the navtoxedtwe “almighty,” 
whose tov-agyxia. “monarchy” implies both sole authority and sole cau- 
sality. The state of human beings estranged from God is that of odoé, 
and the unregenerate human is odextivoc “fleshy” (Romans 7.14), 
cagxixds “fleshly” (1 Corinthians 2.3) or wuyixog “animal” (1 
Corinthians 15.46). The mvevpatixds “spiritual” is distinguished from 
the wuyxixdc by his possession of God’s xvetpa; avedpa and poy 
“soul” can denote the whole person at 1 Corinthians 15.45. All odgé 
exists in a o@ua “body,” but the o@pa can achieve incorruption when 
free of odgé (1 Corinthians 15.50). In the light of the tripartite division 
of human nature at 1 Thessalonians 5.23, the mvedua (also called 
hoy.xov “rational”) was sometimes conceived as the highest human 
faculty, capable of apprehending the Logos. God is conceived as a 
vonwobétys “Lawgiver,” even for Christians (James 1.25). The cause of 
alienation is described as Guaotia “sin,” naodPacts “transgression” or 
ragdantwua “lapse” (Romans 5.12-15). Methodius is the first to use 
nt@oic of the sin of Adam (Symposium 10.3). For humans yéveouc “gen- 
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eration” and @@o0e6 “corruption” are now identical, so that sin is uni- 
versal. All peoples have some vouiog “law” (Romans 2.14), but only that 
of the Jews is 6 vopog “the Law.” All other beliefs are tAavy “error,” and 
lead to cidwdokateia “idolatry”; the church did not distinguish 
Christian eixdvec “icons” from pagan eidwdAa “idols” until after the 
fourth century. ’AAnOeva “truth” is discovered only by anoxddAvyic 
“revelation”; as the Logos who fulfills the vouoc, Christ is 7 GAnGeva 
(John 14.6), and also cogia “wisdom” (1 Corinthians 1.23). His resur- 
rection proves God’s dtxawoovvn “nghteousness” by imparting 
dixacoovvn to humans (Romans 4.25), who could never fulfill the 
VOLOG. 

God’s love for us, being free from change or passion, is called not 
tows “desire” but ayann “charity” (1 John 4.8 ff.), and later by the more 
political term puiavOguwnia “philanthropy.” The death of Christ, which 
allows forgiveness of sin, is called an dxodvtowois “redemption,” 
understood, after Origen, as a ransom to the devil. Ztaveds “Cross” 
comes to designate the process of dying to sin and hence the life of dis- 
cipleship. The ultimate goal, owtyeia “salvation,” combines forgive- 
ness of sin, moral perfection and bodily immortality in a new aiwv 
“aeon,” also called the Baotdzia tot Ocod “Kingdom of God” or tav 
oveavav “heaven.” Both the Cw “life” of the redeemed and the 
Bavatoc “death” of the wicked are aiwviog “age-long,” a term which 
certainly implies duration as well as quality. Both Christ (Mark 1.11) and 
the Christians (1 John 4.7) are God’s ayanntoi “beloved”; his initiative 
in salvation is called yaeus “grace,” and contrasted with the ineffectual 
goya “works” of sinful humans (Ephesians 2.8-9). "Ayann “charity” 
makes God a xatro “father” to Christians, who therefore receive 
vio8ecia “sonship” (Romans 8.23), and are called ade qot “brothers,” 
in contrast to other humans. The saved person, like Christ (Mark 1.24), 
is described as Gytog “holy”; the specifically Christian virtues are miottc 
“faith,” éamig “hope” and &yarn “love” (1 Corinthians 13.13). EAmig is 
directed towards the future life. Tiotts is not only belief in the work of 
Christ (Romans 4.24), but obedience to God’s revealed will (James 
2.14). It is also the common doctrine of the Church (Ephesians 4.5). 
Tliotig is the prerequisite of yv@ouc, which means intimacy with God (1 
Corinthians 13.13) or sound doctrine (1 Corinthians 1.5). The orthodox 
Christian can be called a yvwotxds “gnostic,” though the sect which 
claims that name is called a aigeous “heresy”; the meaning of aigeote is 
pejorative as early as 1 Corinthians 11.19. Ayan can be shown towards 
God (Romans 8.28) or other Christians (John 8.17); it is regarded by 
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Origen and Gregory of Nyssa as a weaker but safer synonym for Zowsc. 
To love another deity is nogveia “fornication,” and magGévoc “virgin” 
can therefore denote male Christians (Revelation 14.4). Zyioua became 
a technical term for breach of é:yasty with other brethren (1 Corinthians 
11.18). In accordance with Jewish notions, &ydan and dSixatoovvn are 
held to be displayed in gifts to the poor (hennoovvn “almsgivings”); 
whereas pagans admired peyakoyvyia “magnanimity,” Christians 
regard this as a divine prerogative, and make a new virtue of 
Tarewopeoovvy “humility” (Ephesians 4.2 etc.). 


Church and world 


For early Christians the pagan world is hostile: @Aiwus “oppression” and 
meiopaonos “ordeal” acquired the special sense of persecution, and 
Udotus “martyr” came to mean not merely a preacher, but one who died 
for the faith. The word “EAdnv “Greek” denotes a pagan who belongs to 
the ruling culture. The name Xguottavoi “Christians,” of pagan origin 
(Acts 11.26), was later tendentiously derived from yenotds “good.” The 
term &xxAnoia “church” denotes both a congregation and the whole 
community of believers. Signifying those who receive God’s xAfjotc 
“call,” it derives from Septuagintal rather than political usage, and the 
Chnistian mokitevpa “polity” at Philippians (3.20) is that of the New 
Jerusalem (Revelation 21.2), but Letter to Diognetus 5 contrasts this with 
the pagan natois “fatherland.” The term 6onoxeia “cult” is more often 
used for pagan worship, evoeBera “piety” for Christian. The New 
Testament restricts the term iegevg to Jewish priests and Christ himself 
(Hebrews 8.1); but by the fourth century there were three recognized 
orders of iegeic “priests”: émioxomou “bishops,” neeopvtegot “elders,” 
and étdxovot “deacons.” After the first century, the émioxomoc became 
the president of the meeoButegot (both terms being Septuagintal), then 
of several congregations; the classical term pyteonoditys “metropol- 
tan” acquired the special meaning of ruler of an ecclesiastical province, 
and the term dtoixnots “diocese” was transferred to this from the civic 
vocabulary. By the fourth century four lower orders (not called iggeic) 
had developed: txodicxovor “sub-deacons,” dvayv@ota “readers,” 
éEooxtotai “exorcists,” Pvowooi “doorkeepers.” The rest were now 
called the A10d¢ “people” or 1hij90s “multitude,” but could achieve fame 
in the wilderness as povayoi “monks,” dvaxwentai “anchorits,” oF 
Zonpitar “hermits.” Though deriving their name from povoc “alone,” 
uovaxoi often lived together in xowofta “community.” 
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For sacraments Chnstians borrowed the pagan terms ovufoda 
“symbols,” and also pvotyje.ov “mystery,” which for Paul means a secret 
revealed év Xovot@ “in Christ.” The commemoration of the Kvotos is 
called xvgiaxov deinvov “Lord’s supper” at 1 Corinthians (11.20), and 
the day of worship yn Kuetaxy (Didache 14.1). The names xowwvia “fel- 
lowship” (1 Corinthians 10.16) and evyaguotia “euchanist” (Dzdache 9.1) 
indicate different connotations of this meal; other meals of fellowship 
were called &ydamat. Whereas 6votc “sacrifice” had been metaphorical 
(Romans 12.2) or applied only to Chnist (1 Corinthians 5.7), Didache 
(14.1) uses this term of the euchanst, and 6vo.aotryetov “altar” became a 
common term for the place of the offering. The Jewish term Idoya 
“Pasch” (wrongly derived from maoyeuw “to suffer”) is used of the euchar- 
ist and of Good Fnday; Easter Day receives the neologism &vactéowmos 
“resurrection-day.” The rite of initiation by immersion is called 
Bdastiowa; because it renews life by cleansing sin it is also a Aovtedv 
“bath” and a maAtyyevecia “regeneration” (Titus 3.5). It is preceded by 
instruction (xatyHxnots), and accompanied by an official statement of 
belief (ovpBodov “symbol”). Baptism defined membership of the main 
church, first called xa8o0dtxy “catholic” by Ignatius (Smyrnaeans 8); 
6Q90660E0¢ “orthodox” was current by AD 300. 
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B.5 ‘The vocabulary of legal terms 


,P. DIMAKIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Ancient Greek legal vocabulary, as presented in classical Greek texts, 
is especially interesting. This chapter deals only with the terminology 
of Athenian law, although it would seem that institutions similar to 
those of Athens had come into being in other Greek cities too, such as 
Gortyn and Sparta. However, while we do not know much about 
either those institutions or the terminology associated with them, we 
do have the most information, and also the richest sources, relating to 
Athenian law. 

It should be noted that another category of legal provisions operated 
in classical Athens alongside those of ancient Greek law, and these were 
the provisions of domestic law. Domestic law applied to the household 
and was closely associated with the prevailing religion, regulating the 
life and the property of the various members of the family (even the 
slaves). The Athenian citizen who was the head of the household 
(otxosg) represented its members before the city’s various governing 
bodies. In the case of domestic disputes, it was not unusual for the city 
law to assimilate provisions of domestic law, which eventually became 
part of the law of the city. 

In the following presentation of the terminology of Athenian law, we 
should not be surprised by the fact that terms which are nowadays 
regarded as belonging ether to public or to private law are mingled, the 
reason being that Ancient Greek legal theory did not yet make such dis- 
tinctions. The principal terms used in Athenian law, then, are as 
follows. 

"Ayy.oteia “close kinship.” In contrast to its modern meaning of 
“relation by marriage,” the term &yytotevs meant a “close blood rela- 
tion” (ayy. “close, near”). The term ovyyevis “relative” was used to 
denote more distant kinsfolk, who are nowadays (in modern Greek law) 
referred to as &yy.oteic. (Regarding the change in the meaning of these 
two terms, see Dimakis 1959 and Isaeus’ Orations 1995, vol. 11.374, 00. 
20.) 
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"Avaxo.ots “preparation of the matter for the trial.” This term is also 
found in modern Greek procedural law. In both cases it refers to the 
gathering of evidence before the main trial in order to facilitate the 
conduct of the trial. The eioaywyyn “bringing of the case before 
the court by the appropnate archon” was announced by inscribing it 
on the muvaxvov “tablet.” 

"Avtwoocia “oath made by the prosecutor.” In response to the action 
(or charge) against him, the defendant (or accused) was entitled in his 
turn to depose a plea (&vttygagn) to counter the action (or charge). 
Both the plaintiff and the defendant affirmed their plea later on, but 
before the Gvaxototc, under oath. The term d&vtwuooia refers to this 
process. 

"Anaywyn “leading away, leading into captivity.” This was an action 
which any Athenian citizen had the right to perform in the name, and 
for the benefit, of all: namely, any citizen could arrest someone who was 
in the act of committing a crime (€” avtopwow [flagrante delicto|) and 
hand him over to the appropriate archon. If he was unable to perform 
the arrest himself, he would summon the archon to the site of the crime, 
in which case the process was known as égyyynouc. 

"Anoxnevéis. This term had approximately the same meaning as the 
Modern Greek term anoxdAnjowon “disinheritance.” A father had the 
nght to banish from the family a son who had behaved badly towards 
them, and his decision to do so was proclaimed to the Athenians by a 
herald, thus completing the process of dmoxjevetc. 

"Atuwita “dishonor, leading to deprivation of privileges.” A citizen 
who had seriously violated the law was declared &tmoc by juridical 
decision. The &twog was deprived of the rights and franchises enjoyed 
by the rest of the honorary citizens (éxito). The institution of étwia, 
of which there were degrees (6Atxy “total” - which could be &xdhutog 
“absolute” or oyetixy “relative” — and peguiy “partial”), is reminiscent 
of the institution of “political death,” which was in force in Greece until 
1862. One who had been condemned to 6dtx}, &xdAvtOS Ata Was 
obliged to leave the city and his property was confiscated. 


6 


Touniia “wedding feast for one’s clansmen.” A newly wed man 
would offer his clansmen or phrators a yauniia, a banquet which was 
always accompanied by a sacrifice. The banquet validated the mar- 
nage, which was then entered in the phratry’s records. 

Avatuy.ov “divorce.” This term referred to the ending of a marriage 
on the initiative of one of the spouses (usually the man), not by death. 


One way of doing this was by the anoxouzy “sending away” of the wife 
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by the husband, who was not required to cite any specific reason for 
the divorce. He repudiated her because, quite simply, he no longer 
wanted her. Certainly, in doing so, he was required to return her xgoit 
“dowry,” which was far from easy, especially if the dowry was in cash, 
which the husband had since squandered. A marriage could also be 
ended on the wife’s initiative, by dtoAeupic “desertion,” though in this 
case there had to be a specific reason for the divorce. In this case the 
permission was given by the eponymous archon. A marriage could also 
be ended, lastly, by &paigeoic “taking away,” with the intervention of 
the wife’s former xvquoc “master” (usually her father or adult brother), 
if he saw that her marriage could not continue and that it posed a threat 
to her or her property (or more precisely her mooi€, which, as was the 
custom then, was managed by her husband). Only if the husband repu- 
diated the wife on the grounds of proven adultery was he entitled to 
keep her dowry. 

Avapagtueia “obstructive plea.” This was an age-old institution 
connected with the law of inheritance, as also with other branches of 
law. It was a kind of objection (see Lipsius 1905, vol. 1, 222; 1912, vol. 11, 
779, no. 4; 1915, vol. 111, 846), which was lodged by a genuine heir (X) 
against another person (Y) who was usurping his inheritance rights by 
asserting that he (Y) was the true heir (see the related terms 
dtapaetvgdpevos and dixn wevdouaetveiv), and using his assertion 
against the witnesses who had been summoned in support of the 
SLAUAOTVOLG. 

Aoxwmaocia (aexovtwv) “examination of magistrates.” After Pericles 
introduced a salary for the archons in 451 BC, anyone could be elected 
an archon, because part of his expenses was now covered by the city 
treasury. The term doxmaocia (Geyovtwv) refers to the precautionary 
check carried out on their financial status before they assumed their 
duties. An inquiry into their conduct was also carried out at the end of 
their period of office (Adyov 5t50van). 

Aixn xai yoagy “private suit and criminal prosecution in the inter- 
est of the state.” Reference to a judicial action as a yoeagy or a Sixn poses 
a problem, because frequently actions which are referred to in the 
sources as yoaqai “criminal prosecutions undertaken by the state” are 
simply dixar “private suits or actions” and vice versa. In this sense, an 
approximate parallel might be drawn between yga¢r and the modern 
“indictment or charge,” while a dixn could, with some reservations, be 
described as an “action or suit.” The sources mention various kinds of 
yougr and dixn, such as: yea?) &dtxiov “suit for malversation,” yeaq" 
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ddixwc ciox87jval ws wovyov “prosecution about unjust incarceration on 
account of adultery,” yoagn daxatng tot dyuov “prosecution for 
defrauding the deme,” yoeagr anoPePAnxévat thv donida “prosecution 
for desertion,” yeagn doteateiac “prosecution for shunning military 
service,” yoeagn doefeiac “prosecution for impiety,” etc.; dixn 
ayewoyiou “action for neglect of tillage,” dixn duprAwmoews “action for 
abortion,” &vdganodiopod “action against the selling of a free man into 
slavery,” aoxnoveews “disinhentance of a son,” dsodetpews “deser- 
tion of a husband by his wife,” dnonéupews “divorce,” dixn moods 
“action regarding a dowry,” oitov “for alimony,” eis éniteosiic 
xataotaow “for constitution of a wardship,” évotxiov “house rent,” 
dixn BAGBys “action for damage done,” dixy eic gu~av@v xataotacw 
“actio ad exibendum.” 

"Eyyvn “surety, security.” A term used in Attic family law, which 
earlier scholars, misled by the fact that the éyyun took place before the 
marriage, interpreted as “betrothal.” It was rather more than a betro- 
thal, however, because it involved not only the father’s promise to give 
his daughter in marriage to the future groom, but also his affirmation 
that the daughter in question was the fruit of a lawful marriage between 
genuine Athenians. In the sources, the father who gives the assurance 
of his daughter’s pure Athenian blood is termed the éyyu@v. The aspir- 
ing groom to whom the éyyv7n is made is referred to as the éyyumpevoc. 
The woman, lastly, on whose behalf the éyyin was made is referred to 
as the éyyunti. 

Kicayyekia “state prosecution, impeachment.” This too was was 
something like what we would term an indictment or charge today, and 
it was made when a legal provision relating to the public interest had 
been violated. It could be made by any citizen, not only the person 
directly affected, especially when the latter did not have access to the 
courts (being a woman, for instance, or a minor). (See Demosthenes, 
Against Macartatus 75 for the responsibilities of the eponymous 
archon, which included keeping a watchful eye on orphans, for 
instance, so that no one should violate their rights.) 

"Exdoots “giving in marniage.” This term refers to the giving away of 
the bride by her father to the groom on the last of the three days of mar- 
nage rituals. 

"EuBatevous “entering on an inheritance.” This term signifies the 
possessing of the inheritance left by someone (X) to his direct heirs (his 
sons or close blood relations or those whom he had adopted). (See 
Isaeus’ Orations 3.59): 
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otw O€ YOVW yeyOvaoL yvijoLOL maidec, ovdEvi EmtdixalecBat Tv MATOWMOV 
MQOONKEL. . . AMAVTES YAQ Vets Xai Ol GAAOL MOATOL averiOixa ExOUVOL TH &aUTOV 
EXCOTOL NATOMA. 


the genuine offsprings of a parent do not require a judicial decision in order 
to inherit their father’s estate . . . for all of you and the rest of the citizens 
possess your patrimony without a judicial decision. (Trans. D. Whitehouse 


from Modern Greek) 


When more distant relations were involved, and especially when two 
or more of them were litigating for possession of X’s legacy, then the 
eponymous archon would refer the entire case to the court. The same 
court was responsible for passing judgment in the case of an action of 
eyectment (€EovAns), which was brought by the true heir to exclude any 
non-entitled third party who had meanwhile managed to take posses- 
sion of the legacy (see Texts [1] and [4]). 

“Euurvor dixar. These were lawsuits (commercial cases, for instance) 
which had to be concluded within a month in the mutual interests of 
the opposing parties. 

Evéxveov “pledge, security,” txo6;\xn “pledge, deposit, mortgage,” 
Nod Eni Avoe. “redemption of mortgage or pledge.” The real secur- 
ity of a contracted loan, or something analogous, was served by one of 
these three institutions. In the third case, the lender immediately 
became the proprietor of the thing that was offered as security (see Text 
[2]). However, if the debtor paid off his debt to the lender at the end of 
the specified time, then the latter was obliged to return the thing which 
the former had “sold” to him. 

“Evdexa “The Eleven.” The “Evéexa. were a kind of police force with 
some very important duties, which included maintaining law and order 
in the city, executing those condemned to death, and monitoring the 
living conditions of the convicts in the deouwtrjguov “prison.” These 
policemen were elected annually and even had jurisdictional authority 
over criminals who were caught in the act, such as Awxodita “steal- 
ers,” xhéntou “thieves,” dvdoanod.otai “slave-dealers,” Bakavtiotopot 
“cutpurses,” or totywovxou “housebreakers, burglars.” One interesting 
point of Attic law is that it recognized degrees in the mental state of the 
perpetrator of a crime, more specifically of a murderer, distinguishing 
between éxovovot (2% meo0voias) “premeditated,” and dxovovot “unpre- 
meditated” murders. 

EmPeBaiwois “further confirmation, guarantee.” Both dmoxievsis 
(see above) and émpeBaiworg were connected with paternal authority. 
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The latter term refers to the father’s consent to his son’s marriage, even 
when the son was an adult. There is some debate among legal historians 
about the status of a marriage that took place without the father’s consent. 

"ExixAnoos “heiress.” This was the term applied to daughters who, 
having no brothers, were their father’s sole heirs. At the same time, 
however, they were obliged to marry one of their father’s blood rela- 
tions, so that the male child they hoped to bear would be related by 
blood to their deceased father. At Sparta, emixAnegot Ovyatéges were 
termed natgotyou (Herodotus 6.57). 

"Existgotxos “woman who inherits a charge upon a property as her 
dowry.” An adjective applied to any citizen’s unmarried daughter who 
had no right to inherit from her father other than, upon her éxdoo0tc (see 
above), to receive as her dowry certain parts of her father’s property or 
estate. This dowry always amounted to less than the portion inherited by 
her brothers (reflecting the male-dominated nature of Athenian society). 

"Enttgoneta “guardianship.” This term relates to an institution 
which was a combination of tutelage and guardianship. The éxitgonou 
were appointed by the eponymous archon and acted as intermediaries 
between the city and people who had no access to the law, such as 
minors, women, old people, and, of course, &tuot (see above). 

"Exwfedta “fine of an obol in the drachma.” In classical Greece, 
when the plaintiff failed to gain one fifth of the court’s votes in support 
of his argumeuits, he was obliged to pay the defendant the éxwferia 
(which was similar to what we now term court costs). This amounted 
to one obol for every drachma he had asked for (one drachma being 
worth six obols). 

EvOuvas didovat “public examination of the conduct of officials.” 
Not only were the elected archons examined before they assumed their 
duties (see 5oxtacia), but they also had to give an account of them- 
selves to the Aoywotai when their period of office was over (ev0vvas 
didovat). (For the word doyiotai, see Harpocration 194.6-15, and 
Anistotle, Athenian Constitution 54.2.) 

"Eqeous “appeal to a junidicial tribunal.” This term is found in both 
ancient and modern Greek law, though not with the same meaning. 
"Eqeotg today (in Modern Greek) means an appeal: recourse to a court 
of the second instance resulting in the issuing ofa final decision which 
resolves the conflict. In the ancient period it meant a declaration of dis- 
agreement with a decision made either by the city archon (certainly not 
by the supreme court) or by a deme or phratry, and it constituted a kind 
of veto. 
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Kaé’ Greg éx dixys “as if it was a court decision.” A term which is 
found in many contracts and meant that a creditor could force his 
debtor to abide by the terms of the contract if they had been violated, 
as though it were an enforceable court decision in his favor. 

Kvevotys “domination, authority.” In ancient Greek law this term 
meant fundamentally the same as the Modern Greek xvoudtyta “own- 
ership.” The difference was that, under the law of certain city-states 
whose land had been distributed among their inhabitants in the form 
of xA7jo01 “allotments,” the land could be repossessed, whereas modern 
XxVOLOTHTA 1s more fixed. 

Navtodcaveta “navigation loans.” A kind of loan, modeled on regular 
loans, which was made to merchants about to embark on long voyages 
attended by many perils (such as storms and pirate attacks). The inter- 
est on such loans was therefore exceptionally high. If the ship returned 
safely, the merchant paid his creditor the money he had borrowed 
together with the high interest. If the ship sank or suffered some other 
calamity, the merchant paid nothing, neither capital nor interest. 

loot “dowry.” This was the sum (in the form of money or, more 
rarely, property) which a father gave to his daughter on the occasion of 
her €xdo0otc (see above) in marriage. It was her portion (more accurately 
a part of her portion) of his estate (or of his legacy, if he had died and 
her brothers had already received their inheritance). 

TIloeouvyote.at. These were the matchmakers, elderly women who 
(for a fee) would arrange marriages between young Athenians. Their 
help was needed since girls of marriageable age were not usually seen 
outside the family home, so young people had no opportunity to get to 
know each other before marriage (see Antoniou 1986). 

Xoenouxtyoia “usucaption.” A term which meant more or less the 
same as it does today: the acquisition of property by long possession 
(together with certain other, less important, preconditions). 

Xvutoitew “expose a child in a pot (yvt9a).” This term relates to the 
practice in ancient Greece of exposing children, usually in earthenware 
pots. The victims of the practice were usually girls, owing to the 
financial burden which their birth placed upon the family (including 
the need to maintain them and to provide them with a dowry). 

These are some of the principal terms that were used at that time in 
the world of the law courts and the logographers. They do not consti- 
tute an exhaustive list, but they do offer an adequate introduction to 


ancient Greek legal vocabulary. 
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Selected texts 


(2 Plutarch, Solon 21.2 Perrin 
About testaments and their regulation by Solon 


Evdoxiunoe Sé xav TO regi Stabyxdv vouw' MEdTEQOV yaE Ovx EEFV, GAN’ Ev TH 
evel TOU TEAVNXOTOS det TA YOTLATA xai TOV Oixov xatapevetv, 6 8’ w Povretat 
tig émiteéwas, ei uN maidec ciev att, Sodvat ta adtod, piriav te ovyyeveiac 
étiunoe UGAAOV xa yaotv avayxys, xal TA YOTWATA xTHWATa TOV eyOvtwv 


ELOLNOEV. 


He was highly esteemed also for his law concerning wills. Before his time, no 
will could be made, but the entire estate of the deceased must remain in his 
family. Whereas he, by permitting a man who had no children to give his prop- 
erty to whom he wished, ranked fnendship above kinship, and favour above 
necessity, and made a man’s possessions his own property. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Plutarch, Solon 13.3 Perrin 


TlohAoi S€ xai naidac idious HvayxdCovto mwheiv (ovdeic yaQ vOwos ExwAv_E) xat 
THY MOA qEvyetv SUG THV YAAENOTHTA TOV SavELOTOV. 


Many, too, were forced to sell their own children (for there was no law against 
it), or go into exile, because of the cruelty of the money lenders. (Trans. B. 
Perrin) 


[3] Plutarch, Solon 5.2 Perrin 


Tov ovv ’Avayaoow nuOdpuevov xatayedGyv tio moaypateias tov LdAwvoc, 
olovévov yodupaou ééeEew tac &dixias xa wreoveEiac TOV MOMtaV, & undev 
TOV Goayviwv Srapeoetv, GAN’ we Exetva tous pév aobEvEIc xai AEMTOUS TMV 
ahkoxopevov xabeEew, b10 SE TOV SuVAaTav xal thovoiwv Siageaynoecbar. 


Anacharsis, accordingly, on learning what Solon was about, laughed at him for 
thinking that he could check the justice and rapacity of the citizens by written 
laws, which were just like spiders’ webs; they would hold the weak and deli- 
cate who might be caught in their meshes, but would be torn in pieces by the 
rich and powerful. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[4] Demosthenes, Against Macartatus 51 Murray 


"Ootts dv un diadépevoc axoOdvy, sav pév naldac xatadinn Ondciac, ovv 
’ aA! ‘ , , , ~ ; 2. ‘ > . F 
Tavtmoatv, éav dé uy, tobade xugious eivat TOV YONUATWV. Eav LEV Gdedq@oi wot 
Ovomdtoges xai Eav maidec && adekqav yvijotor, tHV tod MateEdc [LOTeaAvV 
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hayyaverv’ £av dé 11) GdeA Gol Wowv 7] GdEAQaOv naidec, [. . .] & adbtov xara tairg 
Aayyavetv’ xQatelv SE TOUS GOQEVAS HAL TOUS EX TV GOOEVWV, EV EX TOV adTaV 
WOL, Xai EV YEvEL ANWTEQW. EAV SE [LT] MOL WEDS MATEdS LExXOL avEeWLOV naidwv, 
TOUS MOSS UNTODS xATA TATA xvQiOUG Elvan. Zev 5é undetéQwBev T Evtds toUTWV, 
TOV MOOG MATOS EYYUTATW XVELOV Elva. VOBW dé USE VOOY [LT] ElvaL GyyLOTELay 
und’ ico@v uO’ dotwv, an’ Evxreldovu aoyovtos. 


Whenever a man dies without making a will, if he leaves female children his 
estate shall go with them, but if not, the persons herein mentioned shall be 
entitled to his property: if there be brothers by the same father, and if there be 
lawfully born sons of brothers, they shall take the share of the father. But if 
there are no brothers or sons of brothers, their descendants shall inherit it in 
like manner; but males and the sons of males shall take precedence, if they are 
of the same ancestors, even though they be more remote of kin. If there are no 
relatives on the father’s side within the degree of children of cousins, those on 
the mother’s side shall inherit in like manner. But if there shall be no relatives 
on either side within the degree mentioned, the nearest of kin on the father’s 
side shall inherit. But no illegitimate child of either sex shall have the right of 
succession either to religious rites or civic privileges, from the time of the 


archonship of Eucleides. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


B.6 Philosophical vocabulary 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE AND 
SRDAN BOGOSAVLJEVIC 


The study of the specialized vocabulary used to articulate philosophi- 
cal thought in ancient Greece from the sixth century BC to the end of 
Late Antiquity in the sixth century AD presupposes certain essential 
considerations, some of which, of course, apply to all ancient Greek 
specialized vocabularies. Such considerations are: 


¢ The possibility of borrowings from other civilizations (on the level 
of technical terms) may be ruled out, because the vocabulary of phi- 
losophy was the historical product of Greek civilization. 

e There is no direct textual tradition from the early period of Greek 
philosophy (sixth to fifth centuries Bc), the so-called Presocratic 
period: only fragments of the Presocratics’ work survive, in the form 
of quotations or references in later writers. Needless to say, this 
obscures our picture of Presocratic philosophy in general, and of 
technical terminology even more so. The first historian of philoso- 
phy was in fact Anstotle. But in his references to the Presocratics’ 
thought, it is obvious that he not only frequently adapts their theo- 
ries to serve his own philosophical purposes, but also uses terms of 
his own instead of theirs. When he expressly states, for instance, that 
all the ag@to. pioocogyoavtes “first philosophers” sought tac 
coxas “the principles,” all he means is that each of them sought what 
Aristotle himself terms the deyj. The term 6potopegy (< dpotoc 
“similar” + egos “part,” ie., “things of which the parts resemble 
both each other and the whole”) is also his own. He credits 
Anaxagoras with employing it in connection with physical elements 
as components of the universe, but the relevant fragment (B 4 Diels 
and Kranz) shows that Anaxagoras used a general term (yoxjpata 
“things”) and a specialized term (onéguata “seeds”) for this partic- 
ular concept. However, the way in which Aristotle renders other 
philosophers’ terminology is best exemplified by the terms 
avtoavOewsos “the ‘form’ of a person,” attoayabov “the ‘form’ of 
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good,” and avtoexaoctov “the ‘form’ of each,” with which he refers 
to the corresponding Platonic “forms.” These terms do not occur in 
the Platonic corpus; moreover Plato typically states his “forms” 
using the periphrasis ato to + neuter — for instance, adtd 16 tcov 
“the ‘form’ of equality,” abto 1 év “the ‘form’ of unity” — and not *16 
avtoloov or *t0 abto€v. 


Nonetheless, despite the fragmentary nature and the limited reliabil- 
ity of the sources, it is still possible to a certain extent to trace the mech- 
anisms of the evolution of philosophical vocabulary. The extant 
philosophical texts of the second period (the so-called “schools 
penod” of the fourth to first centuries BC) - mainly the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle — are of considerable help in this respect. 

The work of the first Greek philosophers, the @vowxoi “natural sci- 
entists,” as they are called, was functionally embedded in: (7) the 
mythological cosmogonies of the old poets, (22) prephilosophical 
thought and its expression through language, and (222) the special char- 
acteristics of Greek language. 


2. The ground for their inquiries was prepared by what the old poets 
had written about the nature and the genesis of the universe (for 
instance, in Hesiod’s Theogony, the only surviving work of this kind, 
there is a noticeable tendency to rationalize and systematize everything 
relating to the gods and the cosmos, a tendency leading from 1060¢ to 
Aoyos, from myth to reason). 


2 A further precondition was prephilosophical thought and its 
expression through language. Typical examples are the numerous 
words which denoted the processes of perception and knowledge (e.¢., 
ovvievat, LavOdvetv, VOELV, Poovetv, eidévat, ExiotacBaL, yryvwoxetv and 
yv@ots, yvOun, émotHn, 50Ea). Even more illustrative are the uses and 
meanings, in non-philosophical language, of the verb eivo. “to be,” 
which philosophical thought later utilized to develop theses about the 
most fundamental object of speculation: existence itself, Being. The 
verb eiva performs two basic functions, one existential (or absolute), 
the other copulative (or predicative). It presents a wide range of seman- 
tic nuances: éoti, for instance, can mean “is true,” “is real,” “is valid,” 
“exists,” “exists continuously” (as opposed to yiyveoOa “come to 
being”), “is alive” (as opposed to te@vavat “be dead”). The substantiv- 
ized participle of etva. preceded by an article (16 Sv/té Svta) can take 
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over all the functions of the verb: to 6v/ta 6vta simply refer to what “is” 
in any sense, and therefore in the sense of “the things which exist (in 
the world).” It is precisely this sense that leads to the corresponding 
philosophical term: all the things that each thinker considers to be com- 
ponents or “contents” of the world are for him ta évta. We find this use 
of the participle already in the earliest extant text of Greek philosophi- 
cal literature, a fragment of Anaximander (B1 Diels and Kranz). The 
premises underlying this, now technical, term are clearly apparent in 
Parmenides’ dv, which is not generated, nor does it perish, nor change, 
while at the same time having both matenal existence and spatial 
extent. 

Utilizing yet another of the meanings of eivou — “is true” - Plato can 
speak of the évtwe dv (“the really real,” “that which really is”), which 
no longer has to be “of this world”; and Anstotle can observe that “we 
can speak of the dv in many ways” (tO Ov héyeta MOAAAY@s). When he 
attempts to “circumscribe” his own conception of Being, Anstotle 
resorts to a further noun derived from eivat (more precisely from the 
participle form otoa), which is ovoia. This word too can take over all 
the uses of eivat in philosophical vocabulary, whereas in everyday lan- 
guage it simply means “possession, property” (from éoti + dative of a 
person “I have, is mine”). The word ovoia is used as a technical term 
already in Plato and signifies the “form,” considered in terms of its fun- 
damental properties, timelessness and eternal existence. 


22. The way philosophical concepts were formulated reflects the 
structure of the Greek language, the nature of its syntax and vocabulary, 
and its distinctive characteristics in general. The classic example in 
almost all studies relating to the development of philosophical termi- 
nology is the potential for substantivization inherent in the definite 
article. In Ancient Greek, apart from “things” in the narrowest sense, 
any of the following can become the subject of a clause, and subse- 
quently a term: not only properties (e.g., the substantivized adjective to 
aeioov “the unlimited” for Anaximander’s “principle”; compare 
Cicero’s difficulty in rendering Socrates’ 10 &ya86v in Latin, which has 
no definite article: 7d quod [re vera] bonum est), but also infinitives, par- 
ticiples, prepositional, adverbial, and pronominal phrases, and even 
entire clauses. Aristotle exploited the possibility of nominalization to 
the utmost, thus avoiding formulations which would be completely 
novel and adhering as closely as possible to the natural language of his 
time. A few typical examples: 16 mouetv and 16 ndoyxew (the “categories” 
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of “acting on” and “being affected”); ta mawwoueva (“the apparent 
facts”), 10 cuuBeByxdc (“that which accompanies,” “the accidents/the 
contingent”); ta dc tt (the “category” of relation); to év tw (“that 
which is in something”), to xa@’ €xaotov (“the particular,” “the indi- 
vidual”), to ov évexa (“that for the sake of which,” “the final cause,” one 
of the famous four Anstotelian causes or aitic); t0 nOLOv, tO MOOOV, tO 
TOU, tO noté (the “categories” of quality, quantity, where and when); the 
term 10d t1, which denotes the newtn ovaia (see below); and lastly, the 
very important ontological term meaning “that which makes something 
precisely what it is,” i.e., to ti tv eivat of a thing (lit. “the what-it-is-to- 
be-that-thing”). 

There are two possibilities open to the philosopher who wishes to 
express the concepts of his inquiry. He can coin words himself, or he can 
use words from the standard vocabulary and give them new meanings. 
In the latter case the most common devices are either to make use of 
the etymology, and thus of their onginal meaning, of the words (see the 
example of the word xatnyogia below), or to resort to metaphor (see the 
example of the word ototyetov below). Sometimes terms are taken from 
other branches of learning: mathematics, for instance (the terms 
a&vaavotc “resolution,” &vadvetv “to resolve,” the term 690¢ “term” in 
syllogisms, and, more generally, the basic terminology which Anistotle 
uses in his theory of argumentation), or medicine (the important Stoic 
term vdotacic, for instance, which denotes the realization and, ulti- 
mately, the essence of a thing, comes from medical terminology; see 
below). Both possibilities are frequently used in philosophical texts; 
indeed a number of later ancient writers describe the philosophers’ 
practice with regard to their technical vocabulary, occasionally giving 
specific information about the introduction of a new term (see e.g., 
Dexippus, On Categories 6.16-18: Aristotle coined the word évtehexeia, 
but applied the word xatnyogia in a new sense (see Text [1]; and 
Diogenes Laertius 7.162: the word xa6fxov in its specific sense of 
“appropriate action” was first used by the Stoic philosopher Zeno). 
Plato almost always favored the second possibility; however, it was 
probably he who introduced the (later very common) term xovotys 
“quality” into the vocabulary of philosophy, as is suggested by both his 
apology for the neologism (in Theaetetus 182a), and the somewhat dis- 
paraging anecdote preserved in the biographical tradition, alluding to 
his unusual substantives in -otyg (see Text [2]). Aristotle is frank about 
his concern over the lack of appropriate terms for his novel concepts: 
the phrases od xeito. Svoua “there is no name for” and a&vavupov 
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“nameless” recur frequently in the Anstotelian corpus; while the neces- 
sity of introducing neologisms into the philosophical vocabulary is itself 
expressed by means of a neologism: évopatonotetv (xat évopatonotetv 
iows &vayxatov “and it may be necessary to coin names”). 

According to tradition, the word guocogia “love of wisdom” was 
itself a neologism introduced by Pythagoras, as was the word 
gidoogos. The word oogia “wisdom,” which 1s attested already in the 
earliest ancient Greek texts, originally denoted “exceptional skill,” 
either in an art (such as carpentry or flute-playing) or in a téyvy (such 
as medicine, or poetry). For Heraclitus, copia means telling the truth 
and acting knowingly in accordance with nature (B112 Diels and 
Kranz). In Plato the word retains its old meaning of “skill in an art” 
(though with the novel connotation “in the highest degree”), but it is 
also used in a new sense: the object of cogia is the xaAAtota, “the best” 
of things. In Aristotle the term has come to denote exclusively theoret- 
ical preoccupation with the “first principles” and with the “causes” of 
things, in conformity with humankind’s natural desire for knowledge 
(Anistotle’s term for “practical wisdom” is pQdovyotc). Aristotle circum- 
scribes this cogia with synonyms, such as newtn pirocogia “first phi- 
losophy” and @eodoyixn “science of things divine,” the latter being 
what we should today call “metaphysics.” It should be noted here that 
Anstotle himself never used this term, so important in modern philo- 
sophical vecabulary: however, it did indirectly come from him, 
specificall:: from his collection of treatises which deal with newt 
gtAooogia and which bear the general title Meta ta vox in the 
Anistotelian corpus. The title is not Aristotle’s. It must have been used 
by the first ancient editor of his work simply to denote a tdétc 
avayvwoews “an order in which it should be read and studied”: one 
should turn one’s attention to the “first philosophy” after studying the 
phenomena of the physical world, 1.e., after one has concerned oneself 
with the philosophy of nature, ta ®voixd. 

The notion of votg was conceived by the Ionian philosophers and 
epitomized a new perception of the xdopoc. Pvotc is cognate with pvew 
“to bear,” hence vous “birth, development, how something develops”; 
therefore, “how something behaves”; finally, “all the characteristics of 
a thing or a class of things.” For its own part the term xdow0¢ (which 
according to tradition is another neologism of Pythagoras) is etymolog- 
ically related to the verb xoouetv “to arrange, put in order”; the noun 
xOGu0g denotes an “adornment” in everyday language. Both these 
semantic nuances are contained in the philosophical term xdowoc: it 
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means the totality of things, characterized by order (and therefore 
explicable) and beauty. In accordance with this conception, qvotc, 
apart from the development of animals and plants, also denotes the 
result of this development, and also the power which, on the basis of 
strict internal rules, regulates the processes of coming into being and 
ceasing to exist; in other words, it is something similar to what would 
later be called dgxy “principle” (< dexew 1. “to begin,” 2. “to govern, 
regulate”; the term d&exH embraces both these meanings). Already in 
Heraclitus @vots operates as a “principle” regulating all the natural 
aspects of the cosmos. 

The new term gvots implied two further distinctions (2) @votc, as 
opposed to téxvy “art, skill, craft,” distinguishes what is primordial, 
fundamental, and permanent from what is secondary, transient, and 
artificial; (22) pvouc, as opposed to vouos “law,” distinguishes what is 
given (outside and beyond human beings) from what is a product of 
convention, expressing the order traditionally operative in human 
communities. 

This latter distinction between @vots and vouog played a very impor- 
tant part in the problem of the ongin of language, with which philoso- 
phy was concerned from about the mid-fifth century - that is, from the 
heyday of the Sophists, who were contemporaries of the last qvotxoi 
purooogot. Etymologically related to oogdc “wise” and oogia 
“wisdom,” the word oogtotijs “sophist,” did not originally have a pejor- 
ative connotation; indeed it must once have been synonymous with 
copds (it was applied to Homer, Hesiod, the Seven Sages, and 
Prometheus; Plato tells us that Protagoras even claimed the ttle for 
himself). Its negative connotations must have been due to the practices 
of the exponents of the movement, who (for a fee) taught dgetrv 
“virtue,” which to them meant effectiveness in something specific - the 
excellence of the politician and the public speaker - whereas for Socrates 
get) was synonymous with knowledge. Thus sogiottxy came to be 
regarded as patvovévn cogic. “apparent, not real wisdom” and the adjec- 
tive CopLotixds as synonymous with “deceitful” or “fraudulent.” 

With the sophistic movement, philosophical orientation changed: 
from the origin and the properties of pvotc and the true dv it shifted to 
speculation on politics, culture, and language. The Sophists were con- 
cerned with 6060éze1a “correctness of diction” and the dQ8otNs TV 
dvoudtwv “correctness of names,” and consequently with “onomatog- 
ony.” As regards the problem of the relationship between a word and its 
referent, the dichotomy gvcet-véuw assumed (depending on the 
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period and the individual philosopher) the form of @voe - 2621 “by 
habit” /Guodoyia “by agreement”/@éoet “by legislation” /EvvOjxy, xata 
ovvenxny “by convention.” 

Democritus, a contemporary of the Sophists, cites, among other 
arguments, homonymy (xoAvonuov) and polyonymy (icdgeonov) as 
proofs of the correctness of his theory that language is a product of con- 
vention: if there were a natural relationship between the thing and the 
word which denotes it, then it would not be possible either for a single 
word to be used for more than one thing or for more than one word to 
be used for a single thing. 

Both phenomena, polysemy, and polyonymy, are present in the tech- 
nical vocabulary of philosophy. A typical example of polysemy is 
Heraclitus’ much-discussed Aoyoc, an already polysemous word in 
non-philosophical vocabulary, interpreted as “account,” “thought” 
(~ yv@un), “the content of a work,” “the truth contained within a work,” 
“cosmic law,” “the organizing principle” of all things, and so on and so 
forth. The no\iayac Aeyoueva, the philosophical terms that are used 
with various meanings, are the subject of Anstotle’s so-called “philo- 
sophical lexicon,” book Delta of his Metaphysics. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (3.66), Plato often uses different words for the same 
concept; for instance, he refers to the idéa “the form” as eidos, yévoc 
“kind,” nagaderyno “model,” dexn “principle,” and aitiov “cause.” A 
large number of synonymous terms for the basic principles of 
Democriius’ cosmology - the &tona (lit. “uncuttable,” 1.e., atoms) and 
the xevov “void” — has been recorded (6v “being,” dév “thing,” pvotc, 
vaotov “massy,” to mAfjoes “the full,” to otegedv “the solid,” and py dv, 
ovdév “nothing,” daewov “the unlimited”). The hypothesis that 
Democritus supplied explanatory terms for his neologisms is perhaps 
not unfounded. 


In Democritus’ “ 


atomic theory” the differences among atoms are, as 
Anistotle (Metaphysics 985b13-19) reports, signified by the terms 
Qvopds (oxfjpa “shape,” explains Aristotle), Sra6tyr (taEtc “order,” 
Ar.), and teomr (Géots “position,” Ar.). In this context atoms are called 
otoryeta “elements”; it is quite probable that in his account Anstotle 
employed the term ototyetov current in his own time (the usual “ele- 
ments” in the fifth and fourth centuries being yaia “earth,” téwe 
“water,” xt “fire,” and ayo “air,” or their qualities in opposing pairs: 
Enoov “dry” - byodv “wet,” Geoudv “hot” - puxedv “cold”; the four 
“elements” are already introduced by Empedocles, but he terms them 
oiCmpata tov navtwv “roots of everything”; the earliest attested use of 
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the word ototyetov in this sense is in Plato). However, since Aristotle 
explains Democnitus’ terms by using as an example the letters of the 
alphabet and the (infinite) possible ways of combining them, and since 
in the standard vocabulary of ancient Greek the word otovyeiov is syn- 
onymous with the word yeduua “letter,” we may — almost with certainty 
- assume that the metaphor is Democritus’ own. What we do not know 
is whether Democritus used a further, already established, term for his 
“atoms” or whether an effective metaphor of his gave later philosophers 
one of their most important technical terms. 

‘Two more Democritan terms - probably neologisms - are especially 
interesting. This time they come from the so-called “ethical” frag- 
ments: they are evOvpin and eveotw. Whereas the words used in the 
standard vocabulary of the time for “happiness” - dAfoc, evtuyia, 
evdamovia — imply external prerequisites for human happiness (exter- 
nal circumstances, the favor of Fortune, and the favor of some daipwv), 
Democritus’ evOupin (ed “well” + Oupyds “soul”) and eveotw (ed + 
stem of eivat) denote the active participation of people’s inner world: 
their inner state, the equilibrium and tranquillity of their soul. 

At the center of Plato’s philosophy is the so-called “doctrine of 
the two worlds,” which presupposes the characteristics of the 
Parmenidean 6v (see above), while at the same time addressing the 
Heraclitan theory of the flux of all sensible things: one world 1s 
the world of becoming and decay (aic8yta “sensible”); the other is the 
world of the ideal, eternal, unchanging, and imperishable entities 
(vonta “intelligible”). To denote the “objects” of the latter world, the 
“forms,” Plato selects two old words from the standard vocabulary and 
turns them into very important philosophical terms: eidocg and idéa 
(both connected etymologically with the verb é6gav “to see”; the word 
eidoc is attested already in Homer in the sense of “form” [= what can be 
seen]). It may also have been used in this sense as a technical term in 
pre-Platonic mathematics. The word idéa also means “form” in fifth- 
century texts (occasionally in the sense of “kind, sort”: for instance, in 
Democritus’ yvauns dvo eioiv idgou “there are two kinds of knowl- 
edge”). ‘ISéou function as eternal models (xagadeiypata) for the 
aicOnta, the things of this world, which are merely 6powwpata 
“images” of id¢ou. The latter, of course, exist “separately” (xweis, 1-€-, 
they are transcendent), whereas the aio6nta exist because they “partic- 
ipate in” idéou. Their relationship to iSéat is signified by a number of 
terms, such as péOekic “participation,” xowwvia “communion,” 
nagovoia “presence,” petexew “to participate,” petakapBavetv tO 
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share in.” Above and beyond tééat there must exist some sort of Goxn, 
to which they owe their existence - a supreme form which Plato terms 
gv “the One,” ayabov “the Good,” Oeiov “the Divine.” A prerequisite 
for the existence of aioOnta is a formless matter (txodo0x7 “recepta- 
cle”), which functions as an éxuayetov (a mould, which may acquire 
forms and structures), as a space (yea) which receives the representa- 
tions of iééat. In the interrelationship between the two worlds, order is 
safeguarded by a “cosmic” pvxn, a synthesis of existence (ovoia), iden- 
tity (tavtov), and otherness (Etegov). The method by which one attains 
a comprehension of “forms” is called dtadextix1, a term which Plato 
probably coined himself. In Phaedrus this method 1s identified with the 
processes of ovvaywyn “collecting, binging together” and the counter- 
procedure of dtaigeotc. But what makes knowledge of id€ar possible is 
d&vapvyots “recollection”: presupposing the existence of a human wun 
that is GOavatosg “immortal,” Gvw@dAe8e0cg “indestructible,” and 
&duap8ogocg “imperishable,” and which “knew” the idéar before its 
incarnation, Plato maintains that although its union with the body 
resulted in Ay8y “oblivion,” its earlier knowledge of id€at is activated 
through the senses. 

Plato distinguishes three parts of the human wvyn: one which thinks 
and reasons (Aoytottx0v); one which is “emotive” (Oupoedéc); and one 
which desires (€éxtOupyntixdv). Each of these is the vehicle of a specific 
ceety (virtue): copia “wisdom,” avégeia “bravery,” and cwpeoovvn 
“self-control” respectively. 

This brief discussion of just some of Plato’s basic philosophical 
terms clearly bears out what was said earlier: that he opted to create his 
technical vocabulary out of words taken from the standard vocabulary. 
Anstotle, by contrast, makes equal use of both the aforementioned pos- 
sibilities. Some of the terms that are exclusively his own rapidly entered 
the ancient Greek philosophical vocabulary and then moved into the 
standard vocabulary. They still figure prominently in international 
philosophical and scientific terminology. 

Two typical examples are the terms xatnyogia and évégyeta. What 
we regard as the self-evident meaning of the word category “class of 
things,” goes back to Aristotle. The word was already a term in the judi- 
cial vocabulary of his time (meaning “accusation, charge”), as was 
the verb xatnyooetv/xatnyooetabau. Aristotle used the verb to signify 
the attribution of the general to the specific, the attribution, that is, of the 
xatnyoootuevov “predicate” to the txoxeipevov “subject” of a state- 
ment. The ten supreme yévy to which he believes all possible predicates 
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can be reduced he calls xatnyogiat, thus returning, in a manner of 
speaking, to the full, and original, meaning of the word as a whole and 
of its component parts: xatnyogia is that which &yooev_etau xaté ttvo¢ 
“is said about something, is attributed to something.” The relationship- 
designating function of the prefix xata as the first component of this 
compound is even more apparent in another of Aristotle’s neologisms, 
the term xa80Aov, with which he denotes the “general” (as opposed to 
particular entities or individual cases, the xa6’ xaotov); xa8dAov liter- 
ally means “that which can be attributed to or predicated of all (the 
members of a group of things),” i.e., “that which applies to all,” “the 
general,” and therefore the “concept.” 

Aristotle also coined the almost synonymous terms évegyeta and 
évtedeyera. The latter is a completely novel combination of év “in” + 
téhoc “end, purpose, completion” + éyew “to have”: évtedéyeva 
denotes “that which has within it its téAoc, its ultimate purpose,” hence 
“completion” and “actuality” or “the condition of the fulfilled, com- 
plete, or perfect being.” For the term évégyea Aristotle already had the 
ancient Greek adjective évegydc “at work, active” at his disposal 
(evegyns occurs only once in the Aristotelian corpus). However, to be 
able to fully understand the meaning of the lexical neologism évégyeve 
“actuality, actualization,” we need another Aristotelian term: a seman- 
tic neologism dvvauts (lit. “capacity”). These two terms compnise a 
standard pair of correlative terms — and functional concepts - (usually 
in the form of adverbial datives), which refer to the antithesis “poten- 
tiality-actuality”: an acorn, for instance, is an oak tree duvdpet, while an 
oak tree is an oak tree éveoyeia. 

The term txoxeivevov was mentioned earlier as that to which the 
predicate is attributed in a statement (subjectum). The subject par 
excellence in the theory of categories is the newtn ovoia “the individual 
particular thing,” which cannot be attributed as a predicate to some- 
thing else (xa0’ Uxoxemeévov A€Eyeo8at), nor constitute, as a property, 
part of some other thing (év bxoxeméve eivat). The bxoxeipevov has yet 
another meaning in Aristotle: it is “that which is subject” to the eidoc 
“form,” that which can accept a form (substratum); in this sense the 
ixoxeivevov is almost synonymous with one of the Aristotelian dgyxat: 
tAn (lit. “wood, timber,” met. “matter”). “YAn, etd0c/uoegn, and 
otéonotc “absence of form” are the three principles by which Anistotle 
interprets any kind of change (xivnoic), including the special kind of 
change which is the yéveotg “coming to be” and the p@oga “ceasing to 
be” of living beings. In another sense eidoc is one of the basic terms 1 
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Aristotelian logic: it denotes a sub-class of the yévoc, from which it pro- 
ceeds via the eidomotdc dtapoga (differentia specifica). 

Anistotle’s epistemology distinguishes five kinds of knowledge 
which guarantee the dAnSeia “truth” of an dndpavots “statement,” 
either affirmative (xatapaotc) or negative (Axdqaots): téexvy “knowl- 
edge applied to production,” émotyun “scientific knowledge,” 
yodvnots “practical wisdom,” cogia “the highest form of theoretical 
knowledge,” and voic “intuitive knowledge.” These kinds of knowl- 
edge are contradistinguished from Unohnyis “belief” and 6d&a 
“opinion,” which can be false “wevdeic.” One can reach the necessary 
truths — the objects of theoretical knowledge - by a syllogistic process 
(ovAdkoytouos), the most scientifically sound kind of syllogism being 
dnddeEtg “demonstration”; or by means of éxaywyy “induction,” 
advancing from the xa’ €xaotov “particular cases” to knowledge of the 
xa8ddov “universal.” At the same time, Aristotle stresses the impor- 
tance of the ability simply to argue without avtupdoets “contradictions” 
and to reach conclusions, on the basis of probable propositions 
(évdoEa). This ability is a part of duaAextixy, which he conceives quite 
differently from Plato (see above). 

In the ancient literature we first meet the adjective nOixd¢g “ethical” 
in Aristotle. “Ethics” is moaxtixyn éxtotyun “practical science” and 
therefore oriented towards modes “actions.” Basic terms in 
Aristotelian. ethics include: (Ouxy aoetH “moral virtue,” omovdatos 
“excellent,” &ya86g “morally good,” Gya8ov “the good” (whether 
poauvouevov “apparent” or GAnOéc “actual”), podvyoig “practical 
wisdom,” poovmos “prudent,” téhoc “end, purpose,” BovAevots “delib- 
eration,” BovAnots “will, intention,” mooaigeoig “rational choice,” 
Leodtys “a mid-point between two extremes, a mean state, interme- 
diacy,” xovovov — dxovovov “intentional, voluntary —- involuntary,” and 
evdainovia. “happiness, prosperity.” 

In the Hellenistic period, the philosophical scene was dominated by 
the so-called “schools” (at this time, the term oxodn “school” simply 
meant a group of philosophers with like opinions, a commonly 
accepted founder of their aigeous “sect,” and a specific meeting-place). 
The Sceptics, the Epicureans, and the Stoics shared at least two char- 
acteristics: they gave practical philosophy priority over theoretical phi- 
losophy and they employed extremely specialized terminology (a 
typical example being the terms with which the Stoic Chrysippus 
denotes the dialectical virtues: dxgontwoia “freedom from precipi- 
tancy,” “deliberateness,” dveixarotng “levelheadedness, discretion,” 
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avedeyéia “irrefutableness,” Guataotns “purposefulness”), into which 
Platonic and Aristotelian terms had already been incorporated. Certain 
basic terms are common to the technical vocabulary of the various 
schools, but the fact that not one of the numerous works of the 
Hellenistic period survives intact makes it impossible to draw firm con- 
clusions about the “history” of the terms. 

Aoytxy “logic” is a very important part of the Stoics’ philosophy: it 
deals with doyos in general - meoqpogixds Adyos “expression” and 
évdudBetoc Adyos “conception, thought” - and comprises two 16x01 or 
branches, one concerned with the onuaivovta “signifiers, things which 
signify” and the other with the onwotvoueva “signified, things which are 
signified” or Aexté “sayables.” Extralinguistic objects of reference are 
termed tvyyavovta. Propositions are called G&twpata and are regarded 
as hexta avtoteAy “complete.” Two simple propositions can be related 
in a non-simple proposition which can be either ovvynupévov (lit. 
“linked”; conditional proposition) or ovymemheyuévov (“entwined”; 
conjunctive proposition) or dteCevyyévov (“disjoined”; disjunctive 
proposition) or dupogotuevov “ambiguous.” 

For the Stoics, things are categorized as either ompata “material 
bodies” or Gompata “incorporeal.” Aextov, xevov “void,” témo¢ 
“place,” yedvoc “time” are regarded as dowmpata. Only owpata have 
actual existence. The difference in the mode of existence of the owpata 
and the dompata is signified by the use of different verbs: bmdeyew “to 
exist” in the first case, bpeotavan “to subsist” in the second. Stemming 
from the latter verb, the noun txdotaots - a very important philosoph- 
ical term in Late Antiquity - has passed into international philosophi- 
cal and scientific vocabulary via its Latin translation, substantia. In the 
standard ancient Greek vocabulary it has several meanings: “support,” 
“foundation,” “place,” “condition or state,” “residue”; and it was a very 
common term in medical vocabulary as well, in the sense of “sediment.” 
Its use in philosophy must have been based on this last meaning. The 
metaphor is obvious: the solid within the fluid, therefore “the stable 
characteristics ofa thing” (as opposed to its contingent characteristics). 

According to the epistemology of the Stoics, the process of knowl- 
edge begins with the influence which things exert on the senses: a 
mental image, pavtaocia (< paivoua “appear”; the term is not found in 
philosophical vocabulary earlier than the middle Platonic dialogues), 1s 
imprinted (timwots) on the commanding faculty of the wuyn, the 
Tyyewovixov (a term we meet for the first time in the Stoic philosopher 
Cleanthes). Presupposing an initial acceptance (ovyxaté@eots) on the 
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part of the subject of perception, the gavtacia remains in the puxr as 
a memory even when the thing which gave rise to it is no longer present. 
Out of many memories of the same kind, the évvoia “concept” is 
formed as a general representation. This process begins from the very 
moment of birth, when the wv 1s a tabula rasa, before \oyoc matures. 
The concepts thus formed are called ngoAnweic, because they exist 
unconsciously, 1.e., before the conscious shaping of concepts begins. 
This is an Epicurean term. Another is éxivoua: the first part of the com- 
pound, the preposition éxi, indicates how it differs semantically from 
the terms évvota/évvonua; an éxivota is an a posteriori évvowg, a purely 
intellectual conception of non-apparent aspects of a thing, and it 
is formed by means of logos through xegintwotg “transposition,” 
évahoyia “analogy,” Swo.dtyns “resemblance,” or ovvOeotg “composi- 


”*Eattvota and the Stoic term txdotaoic, discussed above, together 


tion. 
formed a functional pair that signified the “object - subject” dichot- 
omy: a thing may be xa’ Uxdotaow A but xav’ enivoiay B (i.e., depend- 
ing on how the subject of perception apprehends it). 

One more term - shared by the Epicureans and the Stoics, and also 
the Sceptics — is xeityQLov, which means a “tool with which to make a 
judgment.” It occurs in both Aristotle and Plato, though not as a tech- 
nical term. For the Stoics the xoitro.ov tig GANOEiag was xatoAnnUxh 
g~avtacia “apprehensive perception,” while for Epicurus it was the 
aio8roeic “senses,” the meoAnwets “preconceptions,” and the 140y 
“feelings, sentiments.” 

Let us, finally mention the interesting set phrases which summed up 
the basic philosophical stance that distinguished the Sceptic philoso- 
phers from the “Dogmatics” (according to the Sceptics, d0ypatixdc 
“dogmatic” is anyone who is not oxentixds “sceptic”). This distinctive 
concept is the principle of the iooo8evyjg dtaqwvia “evenly balanced 
disagreement, disagreement of equal weight”: for every apparently 
valid argument there is its exact opposite, which may also be valid 
(tavti Adyw Adyov ioov a&vixeto8ar). The oxentixai pwvai “sceptic for- 
mulae” which express the principle of indicating iooo8éveton “equipol- 
lences” are: ot uGAdov “not this more (than that),” taya “it may be so, 
it may not,” éxéxevv “to suspend judgment” and éxoyy “suspension of 
judgment,” ovddév dgitw “I do not declare, I say nothing specific,” 
Tavita €otiv Goguota “everything is indefinite,” and axataAnatetv and 
axataknwpia, (relating to “inability to comprehend or attain convic- 
tion”; compare the Stoic epistemological terms xatcddnyis and 
XOTAANTTLXOG). 
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The end of the Hellenistic period in fact marked the end of the crea- 
tive period in Greek philosophy as regards technical vocabulary. 


Selected texts 
[1] Dexippus, On Categories 6.10-23 Busse 


"Avayxn 5) mGoa tois Proadgots H YOGA E€vaic AEE xal tov ouvybwv 
OVOLATWV ANHAAOTOLWLEVALG, EELd1] XA THV Tois MOMAOIs &yYVHotwWV MEAYLATWV 
eloiv éEnyntai, 7 ti mooxeiow yofjo8ar ovvynSeia xai ta gw GAhwv xeipeva 
OVOUATA PETApPEQELV’ Exel yaQ ObLBOAG xal ONLEIA TOV MOGyUdTwV TEELtTAL Th 
OVOUATA, TOIG LEV MAO yvweipots avayxn AV dn xetoOar dvouata & tadta 
ONLALvEL, Goa. O° EMLOTHUOVIXG TOV TEAYLATWV, MAG TOV EXLOTHLOVWV UTI TEL 
thv Béow. ottws obv xai 6 "AguototéAns Sté pév Eevoqwvet Th OéoEL TH 
OVOUATWV, WOMEQ EMI Tijg Evtedeyeiac avtOS SvouatomoLTOas TavtHV, OTE SE &x 
TOV XATA THV OVVIVELAV TAQAXEWEVWV THA ONLAVTILXA xAL MAQAOTATLAA TO 
MQOKEWMEVOY EiC OLOCOXAALAV MOAYHATOS HETAPEEL, WomEQ 51 xai VOv én TOD Tic 
AATHYORLAS OVOLATOG METOINXE’ TOD YAQ XATHYOOELV Et TOD LET aitiag &yxadetv 
MAG TOUS MOAAOIS XELEVOY LETHVEYXEV O MPLAdGOMOS TOTO EXt TOD HATE TLVOS 
ATADS Onuwatvovtds te Sua tig ACEEws. 


There is, then every necessity for philosophers either to employ strange ter- 
minology quite distinct from ordinary speech, since they are exponents of 
matters unknown to the general public, or they must use ordinary speech, and 
make an extended use of words originally coined for another purpose. For 
since names are established to be symbols and signs of things, it will necessar- 
ily be the case that for things that are generally familiar there should already 
be names established which mean those things, while such things as are the 
objects of (specialized) knowledge demand the coinage of terms by specialists. 
Thus Anstotle too sometimes resorts to neologism in his imposition of termi- 
nology, as in the case of his creation of the word “entelechy,” while in other 
instances he transfers words from common usage to signify and present case 
of the term “category”; for whereas katégorein is normally used to mean 
“accuse under an indictment (aztza),” the philosopher has extended the 
meaning to a simple signification in speech that sometimes is (predicated) of 


something else. (Trans. J. Dillon) 


[2] Diogenes Laertius, 6.53 Long. See also Simplicius, On Categories 
208.23-32 


TIhkatwvoc megi ide@v diadeyoutvouv xal dvonatovtog teamefotynta xa 
xvabdetynta, “yw”, elmev, “@ MAdtwv, toanmeCav pév xai xvabov 090 


’ ‘ ‘ : 3 ~ , oo 4 Ul 99 2 . 7 ‘ 
toaneCotnta dé xal xvabdtyta ovdapdc:” xa dc, “xata AOYOV’’, EPry “ots HEV 
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yao xvabog xai todmela Sewoeitar OPBaApovs ExEIc" @ 5& toamelotns xai 
xvabdtns BAemetat VOUV OVX ExELC”. 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using the nouns “tablehood” and 
“cuphood,” he said, “Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and cuphood, 
Plato, I can nowise see.” ““That’s readily accounted for,” said Plato, “for you 
have the eyes to see the visible table and cup; but not the understanding by 
which idear tablehood and cuphood are discerned.” (Trans. R. D. Hicks) 
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B.7 Medical vocabulary 


D. LIPOURLIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Any student of the ancient Greek medical vocabulary must make one 
fundamental distinction right from the start, between, on the one hand, 
the vocabulary which Ancient Greek (like every other language) 
employed in order to express itself with regard to the concepts of 
“health,” “disease,” and “healing” and, on the other, the vocabulary 
created by those involved in the art (téyvn) of medicine. Obviously, in 
the latter case the student has to study the specific linguistic material 
not only in relation to more general philosophical, scientific, and other 
trends, but also in relation to important personalities in the history of 
the art concerned. When investigating. on the one hand, how the new 
words were created and, on the other, the influences received or exerted 
by the individuals in question, the student can also proceed (with all the 
inevitable caveats and provisos) to a chronological classification of 
these terms (even if only to the extent of labeling them “earlier” and 
“more recent”). At all events, the student is, by and large, obliged to 
bear in mind the semantic differences between the various words, as 
established or imposed by the way they were used by ordinary people 
or by the custom and practice (sometimes even the eccentricity) of spe- 
cialists in the art. To denote, for instance, an abnormal condition of the 
human constitution, Ancient Greek used the words voooc, voonc, 
na8oc, TdOnua, GOowoTia, COOWoTHUA, GobEvera. Now which of these 
words were created, or at least used, by ordinary people and which 
were born in the mouths of specialists, as also how they relate to one 
another chronologically, are, certainly, very interesting questions; but it 
is now extremely difficult to provide certain and definitive answers to 
them - all the more so because the ancient specialists already give 
different answers, frequently disagreeing with one another or even 
contradicting themselves in their own writings! Galen, for instance, that 
great second-century AD physician who actually criticizes those physi- 
cians who “do not know either what 1480c is nor how it differs from 
voonwa” (008 6 ti mov Eoti 16 M480¢, 008’ SN TOD Vooratoc Sapece! 
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wyvaoxovcw) (De methodo medendi 10.67 Kihn), defines vocog as 
“aberration of the body from the normal to the abnormal” (é€xtegony tod 
owpatos Ex TOD XATA PLOW eic 10 Raga Protv) (Definitiones medicae 133 
= 19.386 Kiihn), 180¢ as “morbid obstruction of some or one or all the 
natural functions” (magamod.owos Tig “ata MPuow Evegyeiag voowdsy 
i} Tlvog T Tlvwv H MlGc T NavtMV THV TiS Pow Eveoynuatwv) 
(Definitiones medicae 134 = 19.386 Kiihn), voonua as “morbid condi- 
tion of the entire body or some part of it” (EEtc voowdy¢ 7 GAOV tot 
owjtatos 7 wéeous) (Definitiones medicae 135=19.387 Kiihn), and 
coowotnua as “long-term grievous affliction with considerable debility 
and weakness” (voonpa eyxexQoviopevov pet’? Gobevelac mAEiovos) 
(Definitiones medicae 148=19.390 Kiihn). In the end, however, he 
assures us that 


dtoicer 6 OVSEV H VOGOV 7] VOONLG AEYELV, WOME OVSE MABOc 7} MABNHUG’ xai LEV 
d1) xaL OTL TO MABOUSG GVOUG XAL KATA TOD VOONLATOS EMLPEQOVOLV OL MAAaLOL, 
AOOATEO KAL THV AOOWOTLAV XAL THV GODEVELAY, EXLOESELXTAL XAL TOUT EV TOI TEL 
TOV LATOLKDMV OVOLATWV, XAL WC OVSEV OLAMEQEL AEVELV GOQWOTIAV 7} AEQOWOTHLA’ 
HOl LEV YE XL WG TOUS VODOUVTGS AUTOUSG OV VvOOOUVTAS LLOVOV, GAAG xa 
doowototvtac xal Gobevotvtas xal xauLvovtacs dvouaTovotv, Emrdederxtat dé 


XOL TOTO OV ExELVOV TOV UMOUVHUATWV. 


there is no difference at all between our saying vooog or voona, 1a80¢ or 
na6nua. In any case, we have shown that the ancients used the word xd80¢ for 
voonua as well as the words dooQwotia or GoOéveta, in our works on medical 
terminology; in those same commentaries, we have also shown that the sick 
are not referred to only as voooivtec, but also as deQgwotodvtec, dobevoivtec, 
and xdvovtes. (De methodo medendi 10.91 Kiihn) 


(To this the reader may add what the famous Anonymus Londinensis 
(3-32 ff.), the famous London Papyrus 137, has to say in this respect: it 
contains part of a doxographical work by an unknown writer of the 
early Imperial period, who drew on the Jatrika of Anstotle’s student 
Meno). 

This seems to be the nght moment to recall the basic words used in 
Greek to refer to the normal state of the human constitution (or any 
living organism). One fundamental word here was byuj¢ “healthy,” and 
its derivatives were: (7) the noun byieta “health”; (22) the adjectives 
Vytetvdc and byimeds (the latter used more rarely by earlier writers and 
with comparatively greater frequency by later ones), both denoting any- 
thing (usually external factors or substances) that could have a 
beneficial effect on the health of the individual; (277) the verbs bytaivw 
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“I am healthy, I am in a state of health” (for the formation, compare 
aoehync — doeryaivw, Svoxeors - svoxegaive; the participle byaivev is 
often used substantivally as an alternative to the word tyujs) and tyatw 
“I cure, I heal” (passive tywaCowo1, making the appearance of the 
passive ty.aivouat rather curious). To the word tytewwos are opposed 
the words vooyedc, vooegdc, voonidc, voowdys, étivocos, do8_vic, 
8avatwdnc¢; while to the word tyingdc are opposed the words vooegdc, 
oivaedc, movéwv/Att. mover; for all these words, see Index Hippocra- 
tacus. To the word byuj¢ are opposed the words vooegdc, vevoonnic, 
NEMNNOQWMEVOS, xGUVWV, AobEvewv/Att. GobevHv, dryewv/Att. ddryav, 
nmovéwv/Att. movav, owvagdoc; while the words vooéwv/Att. voodv, 
xaUvOV, Gryéwv/Att. GhyOv, Golevewv/Att. doBeva@v were frequently 
used as the opposite of the word tyaivwv; for these too see Index 
Aippocraticus. 

Having briefly looked at the words used in Greek to refer to the 
normal or abnormal state of the physical constitution, let us now, 
equally briefly, look at the vocabulary used in Ancient Greek discourse 
to denote the ministrations that were required to achieve a transition 
from the latter to the former. Ancient Greek had such words: (2) from 
the stem of the verb id&o8au; (22) from the stem of the verb dxetoOan; (272) 
from the stem of the verb Segamevevv. Let us look at the principal words 
from each group: (2) iatye, iatwe, iatedc “healer, therapist,” igo8a, 
iatgevetv “to treat (someone) medically, to give (someone) a course of 
treatment,” tayo 1. “means of healing, remedy,” 2. “treatment,” iatyjouov 
“means of healing, remedy,” idowmoc “curable,” iatea “fee for treat- 
ment,” iate.xdc, iateetov; compare the proper noun ‘Iaow “healer,” the 
name of one of Asclepius’ daughters; (22) dxeio8au “to restore, rectify; 
heal, cure,” Gxeoug “restoration; healing, cure,” dxog “medicine, 
remedy,” dxeotds “curable,” dvijxeotog “incurable”; compare the 
proper nouns ’Axeow “healer” and Tavdxewo “cure-all,” names of 
Asclepius’ daughters (the latter frequently found as the common noun 
nmavaxera “panacea, universal remedy”); (272) Oegameveiv, Geoaneia, 
Seoanevtijc, Seodnevua: the words in this group, being based on the, 
already epic, word Oegdanwv “slave, servant” (hence originally 
Seoanevw “I perform the services ofa slave or servant”), initially meant 
in the medical field any kind of medical treatment (treatment which 
could be offered to a sick person by anyone, even the patient himself or 
herself, so not necessarily by the physician alone), and it was only later 
on that they came to mean “heal, bring (someone) to recovery.” 

It is worth noting: (2) that the epic words iattj@ - i&two did not later 
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acquire the Attic form iat or idtns after the manner of Bovdevtio - 
BovAeutns, AxEOTIQ — AxEOTWMQ — AxEOTIIC, SwtME — SOtH¢; (22) that the 
later established, but also already epic, word tatgdc may indeed, as has 
been shown, have originally differed from the other two epic nomina 
agentis (nouns, that is, denoting an active person or agent) in that iat 
- idtwo denoted simply someone with the status of healer, whereas 
iatedc denoted that person at the moment when he was demonstrating 
his ability to heal. 

Finally, let us briefly mention the words denoting the means by 
which the bodily constitution was restored from an abnormal to a 
normal state, from sickness to health (iaouc). We have already consid- 
ered some of these words (e.g., iapa, &x0c), but the basic word for the 
therapeutic medium was, of course, @aQuaxov, a word which, ever 
since Homeric times, had denoted the coexistence of scientific (i.e., 
rational) medicine and folk remedies, or even magic. The word 
@aguaxov had (and still has) the dual meaning of a healing remedy and 
a poison: it was the dose which determined whether the gaoquaxov 
would ultimately lead to restored health or to death. 


In the history of Greek thought, efforts to define the concepts of 
“health,” “disease,” and “healing” are about as old as philosophy itself. 
Here is some evidence that bears this out. 

The first philosophers focused their efforts on investigating and 
explaining the xdouoc. But these intellectual inquirers soon expanded 
their attention from the macrocosm, the starry sky above them and the 
natural world around them, to the microcosm, the individual human 
being, and came to the conclusion that the laws which govern the one 
are also those which govern the other. Therefore, any interpretation 
which might be applied to the one could equally well be applied to the 
other; and a method that could be used to investigate natural phenom- 
ena could also be applied to the investigation of human phenomena, 
and therefore to the phenomena of health, disease, and healing. 

Thus the “natural philosopher” Anaximander of Miletus taught 
that “by ceaseless and never-ending motion are secreted from the 
Boundless, the Infinite, the opposites hot and cold” (éxxgivovtar 616 
Tijg Gudiov xiwyoEwWs TA Evavtia BeQuov xai puxedv), “the forces, qual- 
ities” (al Suvcéueic) that are in constant conflict with each other, with 
now one, now the other prevailing. Later on, this teaching bore consid- 
erable fruit among the practitioners of medical science: the view of 
health as a state of harmony and equilibrium between the opposing 
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Suvauetc of hot and cold, dry and moist, etc. warring within the human 
constitution undoubtedly had its origin in the Milesian physicist’s 
seminal teaching. 

It is to a fragment of Aristotle (195 Rose; cf. Diogenes Laertius 8.35) 
that we owe the definition of health and disease according to the 
Pythagoreans: vyweia is the preservation, the survival of the eidoc 
“form,” vocog its decay (vyteiav thy tod eidoug Stapoviyv, vooov thy 
tovtou pbogav). Schumacher (1965), one of the foremost authorities on 
the origins of Ancient Greek, and therefore west European, medicine, 
comments on this definition as follows: 


The Pythagoreans regarded the state of disease as a divergence from the eidoc, 
the ideal form which human beings should strive to attain. This ideal form, 
according to Pythagorean teaching, was the result of the absolute victory of 
number and its power of shaping on material and included not only the 
concept of physical and mental health, but also the concept of beauty and 
goodness. Knowing this, we can understand: (1) that the Pythagoreans’ moral 
precepts are also important from a medical point of view; and (11) that their 
medical precepts can also have a moral value. (1965, 42) 


So people must avoid anything that might disturb moderation 
(uétgov) and harmony (aQuovia); any deviation from moderation and 
harmony is immediately manifested in disturbance of their physical and 
moral health. 

Alcmaeon of Croton, a contemporary of Pythagoras and (probably) 
influenced by his teachings, taught (according to Aetius, a doxographer 
of the first or second century aD) that 


that which generates and sustains health is the equilibrium (icovopia) of the 
duvapers “forces, qualities” of moist and dry, cold and hot, bitter and sweet. 
and so on. The prevalence of one of these (ovagyia) is the cause which gen- 
erates disease. 


The similarity between Alcmaeon’s teaching and the Pythagorean 
perception of health and disease is clear. Aristotle had already men- 
tioned the connection between them (Metaphysics A 5.986a29 ff.), but 
Schumacher pointed out the difference between the two, at first sight 
similar, teachings: 


The main feature of the Pythagorean teaching on “opposites” is the fact that 
every principle that has the power to dominate is opposed by another that 18 
subordinate. “Harmony” is the result of monarchia, which is the absolute 
victory of number over matter . . . In Alcmaeon, by contrast, the “opposites 
stand in equal opposition to each other . . . This means that “harmony” ( 
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health) for Alcmaeon was not the dominance of one of the “opposites,” but 
isonomia, the equilibrium of forces (qualities). (Schumacher 1965,55) 


Naturally enough, apart from the vocabulary discussed above, the 
ancient servants of the techne of healing felt the need, mainly from 
Hippocrates’ time onwards, to develop a discourse that would help 
them to communicate with each other, a discourse that would help 
them to describe or account for the various medical phenomena, to 
explain them to one another or to the general public, and also to talk 
about their specific inventions, insights, or theories. All this means that, 
like the other teyvitat, the ancient physicians needed to create a termi- 
nology of their own. Space does not permit a lengthy discussion of this 
major subject here, but we do need to mention, albeit briefly, some 
aspects of it. 


i Itis interesting to note that, in their efforts to develop the terminol- 
ogy of their techne, the first medical “scientists” (the phenomenon was 
repeated later on in other “sciences,” such as those first cultivated by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus) frequently adopted poetic words (words, 
for instance, which had been used in the epics or in tragedy), to which 
they now gave a more technical, more medical meaning. Examples are: 
dAdotwe “contaminated, impure,” dArAcEupaquaxov “antidote,” Grxag 
“safeguard, defence,” dupAvwndc “dim-sighted,” dtoow “move impetu- 
ously, dart, leap,” dteeuatos “calm, serene,” dvopegds, Svopwdys “dark, 
sombre, black,” éxixneos “perishable, sickly, moribund,” nagaunéxyopat 
“cover oneself all round, allege as a pretext, feign,” mAdvog “wandering, 
digression, deception, error,” @teWn “wound, injury.” 


«2 Also interesting are words from the standard, even current, every- 
day vocabulary, to which physicians, especially those belonging to the 
same school as Hippocrates, apparently gave their own new meanings, 
thus creating terms — words, that is, with a purely conventional seman- 
tic content that were nonetheless very useful for communicating among 
themselves. Examples of these, I should guess, are the words @votg and 
Tedpaoic, to which physicians gave the meaning of the natural agent 
which causes an illness. But as the main example in this category one 
might cite the word éAnitw “I hope” (cf. éamic éoti “it is to be hoped”), 
which on the lips of physicians lost, one might say, the emotional nuance 
it had formerly had and, taking on a purely intellectual sense, began to 
signify the firm prognosis of the course of an illness. (The physician 
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arrived at this absolute certainty by observing and assessing specific 
symptoms -— onpeta “signs” — presented by the patient: that is, he 
derived his certainty of a firm prognosis for the future from the past, for 
it was from the past that he drew the precept that similar conditions to 
the present one had always led to a condition similar to the one he was 
now forecasting and expecting.) The word mgoodéxouc “I expect” (cf. 
MECGSOXWLOG, -Ov EoTt “It is to be expected”) underwenta similar seman- 
tic development on the lips of physicians, making it synonymous with 
the word éAmiCw (thus Galen too, in the second century ap, continued 
to use these two terms synonymously). 

Especially interesting — in terms of both the history of the language 
and the history of ancient Greek literature - is the fact that many of 
these words were subsequently used in their new “medical” sense by 
other writers of antiquity. A typical example is Thucydides, who not 
only turned to the medical vocabulary of his time when he realized that 
he needed a special language properly to describe the grave sickness 
which assailed Athens in the early years of the Peloponnesian War (a 
few examples from the relevant chapters of his Histories are: dxowtyoua 
“the extremities of the body,” dmoxa8dgoets “purgings,” éEavéetv “to 
break out (used of ulcers),” 6éQun “feverish heat,” xagdia “stomach,” 
xatua “fever-heat,” xevdcg “void,” movoc “pain,” omaouds “spasm,” 
otnoicw “settle, in a particular part of the body”), but also used words 
in senses which presupposed their “medical” use, such as medqacic, 
éhmicw, tooodeyouat, mentioned above. 


i22 ~Lastly, it is worth stressing the fact that, in their efforts to facilitate 
the creation of the terminology of their techne, physicians (both day-to- 
day practitioners of medicine and medical writers) adopted or estab- 
lished the use of certain suffixes, which are familiar to us anyway 
(especially the first and last of those mentioned here) as valuable means 
of expression in philosophical and scientific thought. ‘They are: -otc, 
-tr0L0¢, -wdnc, and -txdc. There are innumerable “medical” words of this 
kind, examples including: dxeous “healing, cure,” ddmAnétc “apoplexy, 
stroke,” yoyyeaivwous “gangrenous affection,” Siaitnous “way of life,” 
duanvynois “suppuration,” dvaywoenots “excretion,” Svovernaic “diuresis,” 
éyyeionais “dissection,” éxnbnows “suppuration,” xatoi “burning, 
cautery,” xévwots “evacuation,” xAvouc “drenching by clyster,” m90yvwous 
“prognosis,” opiyéis “constriction, ligature,” bmotaots “extension, 
gauxtaivwous “blistering,” patos “touching”; éatrjquos “driving away; 
purgative,” éguetijgiog “emetic,” Seguavtjeiog “heating,” in TIQLOS 
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“healing,” xaBagtyguos “purgative,” xvntyotog “aiding conception,” 
huteiog “loosening,” onrtyeios “septic,” puxtieuos “cooling”; 
aipoggaywdns, aioggowdnsg “haemorrhagic,” Bynywdy¢ “coughing,” 
Saxvwdns “biting, painful,” dvoevtegundys “dysenteric,” guetwodne 
“accompanied by vomiting,” ixteg(tjwdyn¢g “jaundiced,” xavowdns 
“burning,” Aetevtequwdys “passing food undigested,” padrOaxwdns 
“emollient,” waviwdyns “mad,” pehkayyorAmdns “melancholic,” d0wdn¢ 
“running,” omAnvwdns “splenetic,” oteayyovewwdys “suffering from 
strangury,” tagaxwdr¢ “troubled, disordered,” biowniwdy¢ “dropsical,” 
pdwwdy¢ “consumptive,” povwdng “deadly, malignant”; aiwogeayixds 
“liable to haemorrhage,” aiogeoixdc “indicating or causing a discharge 
of blood,” Svoevteguxds “afflicted with or liable to dysentery,” guetixd¢ 
“provoking sickness, inclined to vomit,” éntaynntxds “epileptic,” 
ggebiotixoc “of or for irntation,” Oequavtixdc “capable of heating, 
calorific,” ixteguxdc “jaundiced, for jaundice,” xaBagtixdc “purgative,” 
xavottxds “feverish, inflammatory,” Avtixdc “laxative, antidote, disper- 
sive,” uavixog “disposed to madness,” wedayyodtxdc “melancholic,” 
megieotixog “indicating recovery,” Qotxdg “fluid, suffering from a flux,” 
otoayyouetxds “liable to, suffering from strangury,” tagaxtixdg “disturb- 
ing [the stomach],” vdqumxdgs “suffering from dropsy,” tbrexywentinds 
“purgative,” Unoywontixdos “relaxing, evacuating,” pOicixdg “consump- 
tive,” qovixog “malignant,” goevitixds “suffering from phrenitis,” 
guontixds “flatulent, causing flatulence.” (I have taken the opportunity 
elsewhere [Lipourlis 1972, 335] to present my suspicion - and I should 
like to present it as a suspicion here too ~ that the adjective megueotixdc, 
essentially a word from the domain of Hippocratic ngdyvwotc, which, 
derived from the future stem of the verb negiewu, qualified the voojnata 
that had some likelihood of being cured, lies at the root of the modern 
Greek wish negaotixd! (“get well soon!”). I have always felt that its appar- 
ent semantic connection with the verb negvw “I pass” was more a matter 


of folk etymology. I hope to substantiate this one day.) 


It is worth noting: (2) that the suffixes -tr\Qt0¢, -wdng, -(t)ixdg have a 
somewhat competitive relationship with each other in medical language 
(e.g., guetyovos, guetwdns, éuetixdc); in fact it is very likely that they 
were cultivated in separate (and possibly rival) medical domains (the 
schools of Cnidus and Cos), in which case it might be possible to place 
them chronologically in the order in which they appear here; (22) that 
the adjectives formed with the suffix -(t)ix6c, substantivized in various 
genders and numbers, enriched the medical vocabulary with valuable 
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noun terms. In the neuter gender, for instance, these nouns were used 
to denote symptoms of illnesses (e.g., xuvayyixd < xvuvayyn “an 
inflammation of the larynx”), the illnesses themselves (e.g., dQGQitixd 
“arthnitics,” gouty,” Svoevtegixd “dysentery,” Aetevtegixd “undiges- 
tion,” oteayyoueixa “strangury”), various foodstuffs (dry or moist), or 
preparations with specific properties, and therefore remedies with the 
relevant properties (e.g., diaywontixa “laxatives,” dvoventixd “diuret- 
Ics,” Ntaguixa “sternutatonies,” otuntixa “astringents,” bavwtxa “nar- 
cotics”); while in the masculine they denoted patients suffering from 
specific illnesses (e.g., EmAnntixds “epileptic,” xvvayyinos “suffering 
from sore throat,” nagamdnymos “suffering from hemiplegia,” 
mheveitixos “suffering from pleurisy,” tédgwmmndsg “suffering from 
dropsy,” @@iixocs “consumptive”; cf., e.g., dowdn¢g “nauseous,” 
dipwdys “thirsty, exciting thirst,” ixtequwdnys “jaundiced,” rugetwdyc 
“feverish,” denoting sufferers; éhatyguy “purgative,” xa8agtrQuov 
“purgative,” xuyntjeiov “aiding conception,” wakbaxtye.ov “emolli- 
ent,” otuntygin “astringent substance,” denoting remedies). 


Selected texts 


[1] Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease 1 Lipourlis 


Tlegi tic tegijg vovcou xadeouévyns mde Eyer OVSdSEV Ti LoL SoxEt TOV GAAwv 
Oecotéon Eivar vovowv ovdé ieQwtéen, GAAG vow péev EEL xaL AUTH xal 
Toopao, ot 8 &vOowmor evdptoav Oeidv tt TE‘yUa Eivor bro dmeEping xai 
Pavpaodtytos, Sti ovdSEev LoLKEV ETEQOLOL XAL KATA HEV THY GTOGINV AVTOIOL TOU 
Ut) yww@oxew tO Oetov Suaowtetat, xata SE HV EdvTOQINV TOD TEOMOV TH tijoLos 
© i@vto, amdAhutat, Str xaBaQuoioi te i@vtor xai Exaordjotv. ei dé dia TO 
Bavudovov OEtov voptettat, MOAAG TH leQd VOoTata Ector TOUTOV ELVEXEV xu 
obyi Ev, Oo EyW AnodeiEW EteQa OVSEV NoooV EdvTA BaYpLdoLA OVSE TEQaTWdEG, 
& ovdeic vopiter teod evar. todto pEv YAO OL MvgETOi ot CpPNeEoivoi xa 
of tertator xai oi tetagtator obdév Hoodv Lot Soxéovotv iegoi Eivat xa U0 
Beod yiveoBar tavtns tig vovoov, WV ob} Bavpaciwg Exovow' todto OE ood) 
uatvonévoug avOgwnous xai mMaQapEovéovtag GO ovdELLII¢ MEOPaoLOC 
éuavéos, xai MOAAG te xal dxaiga Moeovtac, Ev TE TH UMVH Olba MOAMOUS 
oiudtovtas xai Bodvtac, tovs Sé mviyopévous, tovs 5€ xai dvaicoovtas TE xc 
pevyovtas Ew xai TAQAPEOVEOVTAS HEXOL ENEYOWVTAL, Emeita SE VYLEAC EOVTAC 
nal Pooveovtas Momeg xai TEdTEQOV, EOvtas T AVTOUS MYQOUS TE XAL Gobevens, 
xai tadta oby dimak, AAAG MOAAGKIC. GANG Te TOAAG goTL XA TAVTOOATA, (DV MEQ 


EXGOTOU AEYVELV MOAUG Av Eln AOYOS. 
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| am about to discuss the disease called “sacred.” It is not, in my opinion, any 
more divine or more sacred than other diseases, but has a natural cause, and 
its supposed divine origin is due to men’s inexperience, and to their wonder 
at its peculiar character. Now while men continue to believe in its divine origin 
because they are at a loss to understand it, they really disprove its divinity by 
the facile method of healing which they adopt, consisting as it does of 
purifications and incantations. But if it is to be considered divine just because 
it is wonderful, there will be not one sacred disease but many, for I will show 
that other diseases are no less wonderful and portentous, and yet nobody con- 
siders them sacred. For instance, quotidian fevers, tertians and quartans seem 
to me to be no less sacred and god-sent than this disease, but nobody wonders 
at them. Then again one can see men who are mad and delirious from no 
obvious cause, and committing many strange acts; while in their sleep, to my 
knowledge, many groan and shriek, others choke, others dart up and rush out 
of doors, being delirious until they wake, when they become as healthy and 
rational as they were before, though pale and weak; and this happens not once 
but many times. Many other instances, of various kinds, could be given, but 
time does not permit us to speak of each separately. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


[2] Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places 7 Lipourlis 


Met wév avevpatoov, & té ote émctrjSera xal dvemitndera, ode Eyer. meoi SE TOV 
houtav vdatwv PovrAopat Sinynoaobat, & TE EOTL VOOWSEG XaL G VyteLvoTAatTa xa 
Ox00a ag’ bdutOS xaxa ElxOG yivecBar xai doa ayabG MAEtotOV yao LLEOOC 
oupPaAAEtaL 2c TH Vyteinv. 6x60 Wev OVV EOTLV EAWSER XAL OTACIULG Xa AuLVata, 
tavta &vayan Tod Lev Oéoeos civar Beoua xai nayéa xat Sdunv éyovta, Gate obx 
ANOEEVTA EOVTA’ GAAG TOD TE SUPEioU VSatOs EXLPEQOMEVOD GiEl VEOU TOD TE ALOU 
ZalOVTOS avayxn a&yoOd Te sivar xat MOvHOd xal yoOAMSea, TOD SE yeLMvoc 
NAYETHWSEG TE XAL WUYEG xal teEHOAWWEVA UNO TE YLOVOS xaL MAYETMV, MOTE 
preynatwdéotata eivar xat PoayywSéotata. tolor Sé Nivovot OMAFVvac LEV aisi 
lleycAous ElvaL XaL LELVWHEVOUSG xai Tas YAOTEQAS OxANOGS TE xal AEMTAS xa 
BEQudc, TOUS HE WUOUSG Kal Tas XANLOAS xa TO TOOGWROV xaTaAEkEMTVGBAL EC YAO 
TOV ONAi}va al GdexEs GUVTHXOVTAL, 510 xai ioxvoi cic’ €Swdous te eivat TOUS 
TOLOUTOUG xal SupNoovs’ Tac Te xOLALAS ENQOTATAS XAL TAS GVW XAL TAS KATH EXELV, 
MOTE TOV PaoQudxwv icyvootéewv Seiobar. totto pev tO voonua adtoioL 
DUVTQOMPOV EoTL Xai BEOEOS Kal YEULMVOS. MOdG SE TOUTOLOLV Ot VSOWMES MAEiotol 
TE YLVOVTAL XAL BAVATWHEGTATOL' TOD yao BEOEOS SUGEVTEOLAL TE MOAAGL EUTLTTOVOL 
XOL SuAOQOLAL XGL MUEETOL TETAETATOL MOAVYEdOVLOL, TadTA H& Ta vooEvLLATA 
UnxvvOEvta tac TOLAUVTAS PUOLas Es VOOWNAS XABLOTHOL Xai AMOXTELVEL. TATTA LEV 
AUTOLOL TOD HEOEOS YiVETAL. TOD SE YELLDVOS TOLOL VEWTEOOLOL LEV MEQLTVEVLLOVIGL 
TE XAL HAVLWSEA VOOEVLATA, TOLoL SE MOEOPUTEQOLOL XAaTOOL SLA TIYV Tic KOLALNS 
OXANQOTHTA. THoL OE yUVaLELV OdStWATA Eyyivetat xaL PAE VLA AEVROV, XAL EV YAOTOL 
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LOXOVOL WOALS xaL TIXTOVOL YAAEMHS’ weyaAa te ta EuBova xai oiSéovta, éetta ev 
THOL TOOMAjot POiwwded te xai Moved yivetau H te xaABaQoic tijot yuvatElv ovx 
ENLYLVETOL YONOTH ETA TOV TOXOV. TOLL SE MaLdiovot x7jAat éMryiVOVTAL WdALOTE xa 
TOLGL AvSEGoL xLQGOi xai Exec Ev Tijot XVNPYOLV, MOTE Tas ToLavTas PLoLas ovr 
OlOV Te LAXEOPioUS Elvat, AAG TEOCYNOEGOXEL TOD YOOVOU TOD ixvevpEVOD. Et dé 
ai yuvaixes doxéovow Exel EV yaoTEl, xai Gxdtav 6 Tdxos 7H, A~avitetar TO 
NANQOWUA THIS YAOTOOS. TOUTO SE yiveTaL OXOTAV LdEWNOWOLV al botéoat. 


So much for winds, healthy and unhealthy. I wish now to treat of waters, those 
that bring disease or very good health, and of the ill or good that is likely to 
arise from water. For the influence of water upon health is very great. Such as 
are marshy, standing and stagnant must in summer be hot, thick and stinking, 
because there is no outflow; and as fresh rain-water is always flowing in and 
the sun heats them, they must be of bad colour, unhealthy and bilious. In 
winter they must be frosty, cold and turbid through the snow and frosts, so as 
to be very conducive to phlegm and sore throats. Those who drink it have 
always large, stiff spleens, and hard, thin, hot stomachs, while their shoulders, 
collar-bones and faces are emaciated; the fact is that their flesh dissolves to 
feed the spleen, so that they are lean. With such a constitution they eat and 
drink heavily. Their digestive organs, upper and lower, are very dry and very 
hot, so that they need more powerful drugs. This malady is endemic both in 
summer and in winter. In addition the dropsies that occur are very numerous 
and very fatal. For in the summer there are epidemics of dysentery, diarrhoea 
and long quartan fever, which diseases when prolonged cause constitutions 
such as I have described to develop dropsies that result in death. These are 
their maladies in summer. In winter young people suffer from pneumonia and 
illnesses attended by delirium, the older, through the hardness of their diges- 
tive organs, from ardent fever. Among the women occur swelling and leucoph- 
legmasia; they conceive hardly and are delivered with difficulty. The babies 
are big and swollen, and then, as they are nursed, they become emaciated and 
miserable. The discharge after childbirth is bad. Children are very subject to 
hernia and men to enlarged veins and to ulcers on the legs, so that such con- 
stitutions cannot be long-lived but must grow prematurely old. Moreover, the 
women appear to be with child, yet, when the time of delivery comes, the full- 
ness of the womb disappears, this being caused by dropsy in that organ. 
(Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


[3] Hippocrates, Prognostic 9 Lipourlis 


Keqadt 5€ xai yeioes xai nddeg Wuxod eOvta xaXOV THC Te xOLAINS KOL THY 
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MAEVOMV GEQUdV EOVTWV. GOLOTOV SE AMAV TO OMUA DEQWLOV TE ELVAL XAL wakBaxov 

duahdc. Utoeepecdar Sé yor tov voogovta Onidiws xai Ev TOOL pLEeTEWQLO}LOLOLY 
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Zhapoov eivar ei bé Bags Ev Paivolto xai TO GAAO OMWA Xai TAS XELQAS HAL TOMS 
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OSA, EMLALVSVVOTEQOV EOTLV. El SE MODS TH PaQEL xa Ol 6vuxES xai Ot SaxTVAOL 
mEMOVOi YLVOLVTO, TECDSOXWOS O Bavatoc avTina. LEAGLVOLEVOL bE MAVTEAWS ot 
Saxtvdor H of MOSES TOoov GAEBQELOL THV NEkLovOv. GAG Ta GAAG oNUELA 
OXENTECOGL YON’ NV YAO EVIETEWS PEOWV Maivytar tO xaxXOv 7 xaL GAAO TL TOV 
NEQUEOTLAWV ONMELWV MEO TOUTOLOLV ENLOELAVUN, TO VOONWA ES AndOTAaOLV 
TOEMEGAAL, WDOTE TOV LEV AvVOOWNOV MEQLyEVEGOAL, Ta SE LEAAVOEVTA TOD OWLATOS 


QILOMEOELV. 


For the head, hands, and feet to be cold is a bad sign if the belly and sides be 
warm; but it is a very good sign when the whole body is evenly warm and soft. 
The patient ought to turn easily and to be light when lifted up. But ifhe should 
prove to be heavy in the body generally, especially in the hands and feet, it is a 
rather dangerous sign. And if in addition to the heaviness both the nails and 
fingers turn livid, death may be expected forthwith; but when fingers or feet 
become quite black it is a less fatal sign than their becoming livid. But the other 
symptoms also must be attended too. For if the patient should show himself 
bearing up against the illness, or manifest, in addition to the signs mentioned 
before, some other symptom indicating recovery, the illness may be expected 
to turn to an abscession, with the result that the patient loses the blackened 
members but recovers. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 
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Introduction c: Cultural meanings and 
their transformations 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Here we trace the semantic evolution of five selected terms, all asso- 
ciated with crucial historical and cultural developments that are 
reflected in the Greek language itself. The term cultural meanings in 
the title must be clarified: it does not imply a distinction between “cul- 
tural” and “non-cultural meanings.” Insofar as language is inherently 
shaped by history (no aspect of it is outside history), such a distinction 
is deceptive. The only sense in which the term cultural meanings has a 
legitimate descriptive content is with regard to the description of lin- 
guistic changes (and specifically in the semantic sphere) that are 
directly and “visibly” connected with cultural incidents. Furthermore, 
the term may be considered to relate specifically to “nodal” meanings 
within a culture, the evolution of which it is important to follow. 

Chapter vi1.c.1 traces the semantic vicissitudes of eAdnvioptoc, 
éAdyvite and related terms. The turning point for the historical 
redefinition of these concepts was Christianity. The earlier meanings 
were “to speak Greek,” “to speak Koine,” “to speak clearly” (unlike the 
“barbarians”), but were changed to “to be Greek,” i.e. “pagan.” This 1s 
true of £0voc, 8vixdc as well, which came to apply to pagans because 
of the “local or tribal associations of paganism . . . clearly indicated by 
the use of these terms” (Bowersock 1999, 11). 

Chapter v11.c.2 traces the development of the concept of purommea 
~ which still survives in everyday modern Greek vocabulary - from the 
classical period to Hellenistic and Late Antiquity. Momigliano 
observes (in Brown 1993, 31): “No word understood in its depths goes 
further to explain the Greco-Roman achievement.” And gudotua is 
based on time, which denotes: 


the “value” which is recognised in an individual, that is . . . the social markers 
of his identity: name, lineage, origin, status in the group and the honours that 
go with it. . . Ina society in which, in order to be recognised, one has con 
stantly to compete for glory with one’s rivals, each person 1s exposed to the 
view of other people, each person exists through that view. One is as others 
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see one. An individual’s identity coincides with his social valuation. (Vernant 
1996, 221-2) 


The concept of piAotiia was invested with new meanings over time 
until, at the end of the fourth century BC, it came to denote the public 
virtue that defined benefactors of the city. Brown (1993, 46) notes that, 
during the Late Roman empire, pirotisia acquired 


a more unpleasant face through being now openly joined to armed force; but 
the language remained the same. The army had merely joined the significant 
others before whom philotimia had to be shown. 


Chapter v11.c.3 concerns magadetooc (a word of Iranian origin; see 
v.8) and its semantic evolution through its encounter with the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Similarly, chapter vi1.c.4 traces the semantic 
development of the term &ytocg again through its encounter with the 
Judeo-Chnistian tradition. 

The idea of “psyche,” observes Lekatsas (1957, 3), “is one of the most 
universal of ideas.” This term and its semantic evolution from the 
archaic period to Late Antiquity is the subject of chapter v11.c.5. As 
Dodds notes (1964, 139), for the fifth-century Bc. Athenian the word 
vy had no metaphysical connotations: “The ‘soul’ was no reluctant 
prisoner of the body; it was the life or spirit of the body and perfectly 
at home there.” The great turning point was the new concept (which 
developed to the full in Christianity) that contrasted the soul with the 
body and thus introduced “a new interpretation of human existence” 
into European civilization. 
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C.1 “EAAnViOWdc 


S. VASSILAKI 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The long and complex history of the term Hellenism (€Adnvionds) has 
two fundamentally different points of departure. The first, which 
relates to language, is based on the verb é\Ayjvitw in its ancient sense; 
the second, many centunies later, begins with the German historian J. 
G. Droysen’s creation of the term and the concept Hellenismus. 

We shall discuss the question of Hellenism here mainly in the light 
of its linguistic interpretation, tracing its development, with all its 
ramifications and semantic shifts, to Late Antiquity. Though at first 
sight somewhat restrictive, this approach nonetheless gives us some 
basic tools for understanding the wider phenomenon expressed by the 
concept of “Hellenism” as it is understood and debated today (cf. 
Sigalas 2001). 

We find the verb é\Anvitw (the etymological basis of €AAnviopoc) in 
the texts of classical antiquity, initially in the simple, elementary sense 
of “I speak Greek.” However, we know that in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC, although the inhabitants of Greece were aware of the exis- 
tence of a Greek language and script, this language was in fact an 
abstraction. Until Koine conclusively prevailed (see 1v.6—8), to 
“speak Greek” was to understand and speak one of the dialects that 
made up the Greek language at that time - which does not mean, of 
course, that they all had the same status or were equally widespread. 
The writings of the grammarians indicate that, later on, Hellenistic 
Koine too was regarded not as a synthesis of the different forms of 
Greek, but as a new, additional variety, thus taking the place ofa fifth 
dialect. Hence its name: xow7y dicAextoc “common dialect.” 

This then becomes the context for an essential shift in the meaning 
of EhAnvitw, from “I speak Greek” to “I speak the common dialect.” We 
mention it somewhat prematurely here because, although it came much 
later, it is semantically parallel to the first meaning. Despite its name this 
common dialect must not be identified with the concept of the 
common, or standard language (Standard Modern Greek, Standard 
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English) as we understand it today; nor, certainly, did the speakers of 
that time take such a view of the language they spoke. (For the ancient 
concept of dialect, the relationship of the dialects to Kozne, and, more 
generally, the ancients’ awareness of language variety and norm, the 
reader is referred to Morpurgo Davies’ now classic article on the 
subject: Morpurgo Davies 1987; see also 11.24, 111). 

In the classical period, and later on too, the verb eAAnvitw is rarely 
used without some adverbial adjunct, and one might say that its various 
uses are semantically codified by the presence of these adjuncts. 

In Plato, for instance, we have the passage from Meno (82b; cf. Text 
[1]), in which “speaking Greek” is presented as a natural concomitant 


of “being Greek”: 


SOCRATES: “EdAny pév éou xai Eddnviter; “Is he Greek and does he speak 
Greek?” 
MENO: Idavv ye o~ddoa, oixoyevijs ye “Of course. He’s homebred.” 


The set expression navvu ye opddoa “excellently” in Meno’s reply is 
frequently found in the Platonic dialogues, giving emphasis to an 
affirmative reply. But the adverb op~ddea “very much” is found with 
éhAnvitw ina number of writers, especially later ones, such as Athenaeus 
of Naucratis (Dezpnosophists 3.121f Kaibel): xai yag maQcd toic dexaiots 
MONTAG XAL OVYYOAMPEVOL Toi OPOSOG EAAHVITOVOLV EOTLV EVEETV xa 
Tlegouxc 6vouata xeiveva Sud tHV Tis YOTIOEWS Ovvi}PELav “Even in the 
ancient poets and historians, those who wrote the purest Greek, one 
may find Persian words adopted because of their common use in the 
spoken language.” We see something similar in Heliodorus’ Aethiopica 
(7.14.2 Hirschig), where, a propos of a woman versed in the Greek lan- 
guage and Greek ways, he says: xai Ilegoic ovoa tO yévog opddea 
EAAnviter THV yywUNv yaioovoa xai MECGTOEYOVOR Tos &vtEedOEV, HOds TE 
Kol OMtALAV tH SEAAnviniyy Eig bregBodny nyanynxe “although of Persian 
origin, she is very much a Greek at heart and very partial to people from 
that country; she has grown very fond of Greek ways and Greek 
company” (based on the translation of J. R. Morgan, cf. Reardon 1989). 

Thus defined, the verb is generally used to express the antithesis 
between a Greek-speaker and a non-Greek-speaker, as also the Greek- 
speaker’s adequate knowledge of the language. In other words, the 
plain, natural meaning of to “speak Greek” also carries connotations of 
quality. 

We shall now undertake a brief review of the various definitions of 
EhAnvitw, looking first at the one which embodies, simply formulated, 
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the fundamental concepts of the whole issue. It comes from the anony- 
mous scholia on Aristotle’s Rhetoric: doyn dé tis AEEEWS THs Gapotc to 
EhAnviterv tor “EAAnwincs A€Eets AEyewv xai oagetc, un BaeBagundc (see 
CAG 21.2.180.9-10). This passage refers to 3.5 of Rhetoric, in which the 
entire debate concerns the concept of “clanty” (which is to say lucid- 
ity, precision, and perspicuity). ‘EAAnvitev is defined here as one of the 
virtues of the Aristotelian A€&tc (1-e., the external form ofa phrasal unit). 

The main point of this definition, as regards our own subject, lies in 
the antithesis (always in terms of language) between “Greek” and “bar- 
barian,” the defining and distinguishing characteristic of the former 
being clarity (see 11.21). It should be noted that the concept of clarity is 
of primordial significance in the Alexandrian grammatical tradition. 
The aitiov of grammar, i.e., the reason why it exists, 1s Godqeva “want 
of clearness, uncertainty,” and its téAocs, or purpose, is di tod 
EMANVLOLOU Ta Aoaph Gagryvicat “to make the unclear clear through 
correct use of the Greek language.” The adverb cagéc “clearly” which 
usually accompanies verbs of cognition and perception, is regularly 
used to qualify eAAnviteww, when the latter is contrasted with the linguis- 
tic concept of “barbarian,” i.e., non-Greek-speaking, alien, incompre- 
hensible, outlandish, and, by extension, incorrect. Dio Chrysostom 
(Orationes 26.9 von Arnim) gives us an example: xai taAAa ovxett 
oapds EdAnvitovtes dua TO Ev UEDOLS OLxETV TOIs BaEPaoots GuWS THY YE 
Thidda ddiyou mavtes toaot G0 otduatos “in general they no longer 
possess an adequate knowledge of Greek, for they live among the bar- 
barians; however, they all of them know the Iliad by heart” (based on 
the translation of D. Russell 1992). 

Apart from the hallmark of clarity, however, the antithesis between 
éddnvitev and BagPagitew is also based on more elementary, one might 
say fundamental, criteria. The concept of “speaking Greek” is con- 
nected with the ability to articulate clearly, and more generally with the 
existence of articulate speech as a fundamental attribute of the human 
race. By contrast, the linguistic concept of the “barbarian” is identified 
with the inarticulate incomprehensible utterances (bara bara) that are 
the chief characteristic of animals. In the known examples of this usage, 
the creature most commonly referred to is a bird, the swallow. Thus, 
Clytemnestra (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1050-2 Page) says of Cassandra: 
"AAW cineo goti ph yertddvoc Sixyv/ayvOta quwviv Paepagov 
KEXTNMEVY,/EowW POEVOV Aeyovoa meiOw vw AOyw; “Well, if her speech 
be not strange and outlandish, even as a swallow’s, | try to per 
suade her with my words, as far as she is able to understand” (trans. 
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P. E. Easterling). ‘This identification of swallow and barbarian is also 
found in Aristophanes (Frogs 679-82 Hall and Geldart). The subject is 
Cleophon, an Athenian demagogue of Thracian (1.e., foreign, “barbar- 
ian”) descent on his mother’s side, who is to be condemned to death: 
éy’ ov St | xElAcow aupiAcdAoic detvov emiPoeuetar <tic> | Ooentxia 
yehdov | Ext BaoBagov ECowévy nétadov “him on whose | duplicates 
lips | a Thracian swallow | fearsomely roars, | perched on an alien leaf 
...” (see Appendix 11.7). 

So the é\Anvitwv is first and foremost one who is able to recognize, 
use, and articulate cagis “clearly” Greek words, and also, as we shall 
see, one whose good knowledge of Greek is the result of learning. 

In this latter sense, we repeatedly find édAnvitw in Plato, together 
with three verbs which express the process of transmitting, acquiring, 
and mastering knowledge: dtddoxetww - pavOdvet - éxiotacGat. In the 
context of this “teaching and learning” there arses the question of who 
can be the teachers and what kind of knowledge they are capable of pro- 
viding, always as regards the aim of edAnvitenv. 

In his commentary on the first Alcebzades, Olympiodorus (in the 
sixth century) sums the matter up as follows (Platonis Alcibiades com- 
mentarit 95-6 Westerink): to d€ EdAnviCev Sittov: 7 tO GmMA@s “EAAGOt 
Pwvi] WOvy xexo7o8at, ov Siddoxahoi eiow ot TOAAOL H tO Aantaiotwe 
dare yecOct, OV S18G0xaXoi ciow ot yoappatixol, MEOL yao EAANVLGLOD 7 
yooupatixy “the word hellenizeazn has two meanings: either simply to 
know how to use Greek speech, for which the teachers are the commu- 
nity; or to be able to speak faultlessly, for which the teachers are the 
grammarians, since the purpose of grammar is the correct use of the 
Greek language.” So the difference between the mere ability to speak 
Greek and the fluent, faultless use of the language is determined by the 
presence, in the latter case, not of just any user of Greek, but of the 
grammarian. 

This definition by Olympiodorus, in whom, as well as éhAnvitetv, we 
also find the substantive AAnviouds as a derivative of the verb, contains 
the fundamental elements of the debate which had been going on for 
centuries and which directly concerned the nature and the purpose of 
grammar. This study is certainly not the place to go into this vast 
subject, even briefly (see Lallot 1989, 1995a). However, focusing on the 
question which concerns us here, let us look at some of the basic 
sources of information, and more specifically three “specialists”: 
Sextus Empiricus, a second-century physician and Sceptic philoso- 
pher; Diogenes Laertius (third (?) century); and the second-century 
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grammarian Herodian, whose father and “fellow-craftsman” was 
Apollonius Dyscolus. 

Sextus’ views on what grammar is and what it should be are found 
in his Adversus mathematicos et grammaticos 1, in which he extensively 
and very critically expounds his theory, naturally drawing on the 
Alexandrian grammatical tradition (see v111.2). Apart from its general 
interest, it is thus an unrivaled source of information about major gram- 
marians, such as Dionysius Thrax, and also about other, less well 
known, grammarians, such as Asclepiades and Demetrius Chlorus (see 
Siebenborn 1976; Lallot 1989). 

Chapter 1v divides grammar into different parts, the first three being 
(4.91): the iotogudv “historical,” the teyvixdv “technical,” and the 
idtaitegov “special,” “in which last the writings of the poets and prose- 
writers are dealt with” (6v ob ta xatd tovs nomntas xal ovyyeageis 
pe8o0dev_etar), which is to say the aesthetic and cnitical part, which was 
later renamed yoappatixov “grammatical” (12.252). 

The “technical” part (which is designed to show that the whole 
system is less abstruse than the grammanians claim) discusses the 
ototyeta, the twenty-four elements of the voice as it is divided into 
letters, the parts of a sentence, orthography, Hellenism, and what 
follows from these (10.176-11.240). From this last section, let us cull a 
few excerpts in which Sextus expounds his theory about é\Anviteuv, at 
the same time conveying to us something of the grammatical tradition 
until then. The essence of his thinking on the subject is more or less 
summed up in the first paragraph (10.176): 


“Ot péev det tive PELtdw MoretoBa tij¢ WEOL TAs SLAAEXTOUS XABAELOTHTOS, AVTOBEV 
ovugavés 6 te yao éExdotote BaeBagitwv xai codotxitwv wo damaidevtos 
yAevatetar, 6 te EdAnVISWV ixavds ~oTL MOOG TO CaGH>s Gya nai axoibw> 
NAQACTHOAL TA vonOévta TOV NOayuatwv. "Hy S€ tod EAAnvLOMOD dv0 eiot 
Stapooai: S¢ pev yuo gott xEXYWELOLLEVOS THs xOLVTS Nu@V ovvyPEias xai xaTa 
youppatixiv &varoyiav Soxet tooxdntetv, dc SE KATA TH Excotov THV EAM 
OvviPELav & MAQAMAAGLOD nai Tiic¢ Ev Talc GuLAiais TMAQGATHENGEWS AvaryOuEVOS. 


That one must take some care over purity of one’s language is immediately 
obvious, since one who constantly commits barbarisms and solecisms is nidt- 
culed as ignorant, while one who speaks good Greek is able to express clearly 
and accurately what he has in mind. Now there are two kinds of Hellenism, for 
one form is divorced from our common usage and seems to proceed accord- 
ing to grammatical analogy, while the other form accords with the usage of 
each of the Greeks and advances by assimilation and observation in conversa- 


tion. (Trans. D. L. Blank) 
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Let us take a look at the basic ideas and concepts in this paragraph. 
The first 1s purity (xa8aguotys) of discourse, the achievement of which 
requires knowledge and practice of Hellenism, to which are opposed, in 
classic fashion, barbarism (BagPaguopos) and solecism (codovxopos). 
However, Sextus distinguishes two kinds of Hellenism, which reflects 
his entire approach to the purpose, the method, and the utility of 
grammar. 

One is based on the pnnciple of analogy (see Siebenborn 1976; 
Lallot 1989, 1995b), which consists in the modeling of a grammatical 
form on other similar or dissimilar ones. The systematic comparison of 
grammatical forms, which, of course, are regarded as comparable, leads 
to the rejection of those that are found to be anomalous according to 
the criterion for regularity, which is simuanity (10.229): atty yao, pnut 
& 7 avahoyia, Ouolov xal Avouoiou Eoti Bewota “For that — I mean 
‘analogy’ - is a theory of the similar, and dissimilar.” More generally, the 
grammars - or more precisely the technaz On Hellenism which are 
directed at linguistic correctness — are based on normative criteria of 
this kind (analogy, construction, and use of paradigms of inflection, the 
so-called xavovec “rules”), but also on more flexible criteria, such as 
etymology (11.241: d6tav dv étupohoyiags xoivetv BEAWOL TOV EAANVLOMOV 
“when they propose to judge ‘Hellenism’ by ‘etymology””) or tradition, 
thus shaping the linguistic norm. It should be noted at this point that 
none of the apparently numerous monographs On Hellenism is extant. 
Athenaeus of Naucratis mentions Seleucus: (Dezpnosophists 9.398a): 
Ledevnos & év tH Méwntw mei “EAAnviopot . . . “Seleucus, in the fifth 
book of his work on Hellenistic Greek, says . . .” but we also know of 
those of Tryphon, Ptolemy of Ascalon, and others. For the Latin ana- 
logue of EAAnviondc, in the sense of correctness, Latinztas, the reader is 
referred to Desbordes (1995, 128-30, including biblioraphy) and to 
Baratin’s observations (1995, 141). 

In contrast to the first, prescriptive, Hellenism, the one which Sextus 
fervently supports draws upon the “use of the common dialect” (tv 
KOWNV Uo ovviPerav), and observation of spoken discourse (10.179): 
det b€ TOUC GEBWs PovAOPEVOUS StaheyecBan TH ATEXVOD XA ApEdet xaTA 
TOV BlOV XaL TH KATA THV XOWWTV TOV TOALOV ovvyGerav MaQatHonoEL 
mooocaveyew “and that those who wish to discourse correctly must 
cleave to the non-technical, simple and ordinary style and to the 
observing of the rules which accord with the usage of the majority.” 

So the purpose of grammar must be the empirical description of the 
simple, universally understood language which is used spontaneously 
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in everyday speech aud is free from archaisms and pretentious tropes. 
It is the use of the grammatical principle that comes from the unwritten 
laws of the common language. Consequently, the duéumtws éddqvicu 
“the one who uses Greek faultlessly” is one who is able to express 
himself clearly, courteously, and briefly (10.190); “whoever is most prac- 
ticed and accustomed in usage speaks good Greek, not he who under- 
stands analogy” (6 ovvaoxnBeic wdAtota xai toLBeic év TH CUVNGEla... 
Xa OVX O TH Avadoyiav éEmotépevos). Finally, it should be noted, that 
throughout the section on Hellenism, dvadoyia “analogy” seems to be 
systematically opposed to ovvyGeva “common usage.” 

Another authoritative source regarding linguistic Hellenism is, as we 
have said, Diogenes Laertius (7.59), who offers the definition given by 
the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (second century Bc): ’Agetai é kdyou 
lol mévte, “EAAnviowoc, cagryvera, CvVtOpia, AQEMOV, xaTAOXEVI. 
"EAAnvicpos Lev ovv got POdCiC Adid.MtWTOS Ev TH TeXVLXA] Xai WI) Eixaig 
ouvnbeia cagryvera dé. . .“O 5 BaoBaorowos éx TOV naXKLBvV AEE Eoti 
MAA TO EBOS THV EVSOXWOVVIOV “EAAHVOV, GOAOLKLOWOS HE EOTL AOYOC 
CHATAAANAWS Guvtetaypevoc “The virtues of discourse [meaning in 
this case a semantically complete group of words] are five: hellenismos, 
clarity, brevity, accuracy of expression, the proper [appropriate] style. 
Hellenismos is grammatically faultless exposition without cheapness 
and banality; while clanty . . .Of the vices, barbarismos, by contrast, is 
the mode of expression which violates the established use of those 
Greeks who enjoy some degree of social esteem, while a solecism is a 
phrase with errors of syntax.” Expressions like eixaia ovvy8era and 
2006 tHv evdoxmovvtwv ‘EAAvwv indicate the kind of criteria and 
parameters governing linguistic norms in the second century Bc. By 
comparison with the later views of Sextus, this is a noticeably more con- 
servative definition. 

Let us conclude this section by mentioning the grammanian 
Herodian. In his About Soloecism and Barbarism (see Nauck [1867] 
1965), EAAnviouds is included among the virtues of discourse. The 
definition he gives is similar in structure to that of Diogenes of 
Babylon: Tot Adyou doetai wév €E, EAANVLONdS, Ca*rvELA, GUVTOLCG, 
xvoiodoyia, evouvOecia, evmoémeta xaxiar S& tavtaic avtineipeval, 
dodge, paxoodoyia, dxvoodroyia, xaxoovvOecia,  camoEnela, 
BagBagiopdcs “The virtues of discourse are six: use ofa pure Greek style 
and idiom, clarity, brevity, precision, correct composition in accor- 
dance with the rules of the genre, comely outward appearance. The 
vices which correspond to these virtues are obscurity, verbosity, impre- 
cision, ill composition, impropriety, barbarism.” 
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So the six virtues are opposed by six “vices,” that is the various faults 
of expression or style. Further on in the text, Hellenism is defined, in 
symmetrical opposition to barbarism, as follows (Nauck [1867] 1965, 
308-9): “EAAnviopos pev ovv Eotl hEEtc byujg xal Gdicoteo@os H ASYOU 
UEQM@V TAOXN HaTaAANAOS PagPagiopwos SE Eott AEEts NHaotHMEVY MEL 
tiv ovvyPetav “Hellenism is the correct and undistorted mode of 
expression [style] or the appropriate construction of the parts of 
speech; barbarism, by contrast, is a form of expression with errors in 
the current use of the terms.” 

Apart from the familiar concepts of clarity, use of the common 
language (ovvyGeia), and the classic opposing pair of Hellenism and 
barbarism, these excerpts from Herodian take us on to another 
ramification of the subject. Although our source is still a genuine gram- 
marian, the issue is no longer presented as a technical, grammatical 
matter, but it acquires a discursive, stylistic dimension; in other words, 
it becomes a question of rhetoric (for the relationship between 
grammar and rhetoric, see Reboul 1994). 

We may suppose that the origins of this sort of approach and expo- 
sition lie in Aristotle. Aristotle’s definition of éAAnvitetv, in the third 
book of his Rhetoric, follows on from the discussion of the various 
modes of expression that compose discourse. The relevant paragraph 
begins with the antithesis Adyoc-A€Etg “discourse-expression,” which 
may be rendered in terms of “essence (content) - form (style)” (3. 4-5; 
14074): ‘O pév hoyos ovvtibetat €x tovtwv. "Kot & aoxn tis A€Sews tO 
EMAnvitev: todto 8 éotiv év mévte “Such then are the elements of 
speech. But purity, which is the foundation of style, depends upon five 
rules.” 

For Aristotle, then, the basic principle behind the construction of a 
(good) phrase is éhdnvitew, which consists in the observance of five 
rules: (2) the correct sequence of conjunctions; (22) the use of special, 
not general terms; (222) the avoidance of ambiguous words; (zv) the clear 
statement of the gender of nouns; (v) the clear statement of number. 
Even without fuller discussion, it is clear that there is a close similarity 
between Aristotle’s approach and that of Herodian. 

What we have said so far about linguistic €\Anviopds boils down to 
the idea of a complex, multifaceted structure, of whose special nature 
the ancients were apparently aware. Let us simply quote Herodian here 
(Nauck [1867] 1965, 311): éviot pév A€EyovoL EhANvicpOV EtvaL TOV 
TOuntiyy, Evo. SE TV XOLWTV SLGAEXTOV, HIG EYEVETO OUVEABOVTWV TOV 
"EAAHvov sic "Tov, GAAot Sé TH Etupodoyiav. . .”Emetta eowtnOeic tis 
ti otw EAANViOWOS, E~n “tO Maoaic taic SiarEextots dEAWS xOT|OBaL” 
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“some maintain that Hellenism is the language of Homer, others that it 
is the koine that was created when the Greeks went to Troy, and others 
that it is etymology ... Then when someone was asked what 
Hellenism is, he replied, ‘Knowing how to use all the dialects prop- 
erly’.” 

The first radical change in the meaning of é\Anviopoc came about in 
the Chnistian era, when the term acquired religious connotations and 
came to denote belief in polytheism - @gozotia, as it is frequently 
termed ~ and idolatrous practices and paganism in general. Expres- 
sions such as éxtoemouan eig EAANViOWOV “to turn to Hellenism” or 
Eumimtw cig EAAvioWOV “to fall into Hellenism,” which abound in the 
Early Christian texts, are indicative of the semantic change which the 
word underwent. Needless to say, the link between these original and 
later meanings of Hellenism was still the Greek language, which, 
though now appreciably different from its classical form, was the prin- 
cipal medium by which the ancient religious tradition was preserved 
and propagated. 

In the Early Christian writers, Hellenism is one of the five original 
heresies whose roots went back to antiquity. From it proceed a further 
four heresies, according to Epiphanius: the Pythagorean, the Platonic, 
the Stoic, and the Epicurean; which shows that the Chnstian thinkers 
were clearly aware of the special link between Greek civilization and 
philosophical thought. 

However, f) toAVOEOs TAGVY TOV EhAnvitovtwv “polytheistic error of 
the Hellenizers,” as Gregory of Nyssa terms it, is almost always men- 
tioned and condemned in the same breath as another great heresy, 
Judaism. The wording of the joint condemnation is almost stereotyp!- 
cal in ecclesiastical literature, as, for instance, in Athanasius the Great 
(PG 28, 96.3): lovdaiopoc avtineitat meds “EAAHviopsv, xa ovdetEQos 
evoeBrc, GAN cupdteoor tis &nOeias éxtdc “Judaism is opposed to 
Hellenism and neither is godly, both being outside the truth”; or in 
Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 35, 640): 7j dia thy povagxiav ‘lovdaitovtes, 
i Sua tH apOoviav ‘Eddnvitovtes. To yao xaxov Ev GUPotEegots OLOLOV, 
nav év toic évavtiois ebeioxntat “those who either imitate the Jews 
because of the monarchy (of God) or the Greeks because of the abun- 
dance (of powers to be worshipped). For the evil is the same in both, 
even when it is found in opposites.” 

But apart from the complex theological aspect of the question, 
which we cannot discuss here, the correlation (through their opposi- 
tion) of Hellenism and Judaism must also be attributed to cultural 
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factors, the main vehicle of which was, again, the Greek language. 
Herein, I think, lies a deeper reason for their being regarded in the same 
light. Triandafyllidis briefly outlines this important question ([1937] 


1963, 330): 


At that time, Greek was the second language of many Jews, and had even 
become the only language, the mother-tongue, of the Hellenized ones, initially 
only in the East, later on throughout the Diaspora, wherever that restless 
people settled. 

Earlier, the Israelites had already lamented in the Book of Maccabees that 
the kingdom of the Greeks, the Seleucids, “made their fellow Jews conform to 
the Greek way of life” and “marked the heyday of Hellenism,” of the Greeks, 
who even wanted to name the temples of Jerusalem and Gerizim after 
Olympian Zeus and Zeus Xenios. 

In the period under discussion, Palestine was considerably Hellenized. 
The Jews conducted their affairs in Greek. Most of the apostles knew Greek, 
as did the first seven deacons of the Church and Stephen, the first martyr. 
They were the Hellenistaz, the Hellenized Jews, who were less devoted to the 
law and had their separate synagogues, and whom we find again in every part 
of the Jewish Diaspora. Of them the Acts of the Apostles (6.1; cf 9.29) say: 
“And in those days, when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there 
arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews.” 


However, leaving aside the special case of the Hellenized Jews, how 
should we understand the concept of Hellenization more generally? 
For Bowersock (1990, 7) the very concept is problematic: “It is a useless 
barometer for assessing Greek culture. There is not even a word for it 
in classical or Byzantine Greek. Hellenism was a language and culture 
in which peoples of the most diverse kind would participate. That is 
exactly what makes it so remarkable.” In other words, the main ques- 
tion is what precisely did Greek culture represent for the pagan world 
of the East: “In language, myth and image it provided the means for a 
more articulate and a more universally comprehensible expression of 
local traditions. This became the precious mission and character of 
Hellenism in the Christian empire of Late Antiquity. It is for this reason 
that the word Hellenism takes on a new meaning in Late Antiquity, a 
meaning that proclaims in the most eloquent way possible the relation 
between paganism and Greek culture” (ibid., 9). 

The Christian thinkers were aware of this ambiguity in the term 
“Eddy, this dual status of “pagan” and simply “Greek,” depending on 
the case (see Text [3]). Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great wrote 
in Greek, not simply because early Christianity accepted Greek, then 
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the commonest language in the east Mediterranean, as its language, but 
because their own education and culture was Greek. And the whole 
issue for them, especially after Julian, was the coexistence of their 
“pagan” culture, as expressed in the rhetoric of their writings, with the 
Christian faith. 

The problem of the pagan Greek world’s transition to Christianity, 
through its mingling with the various oriental religious traditions, was 
the basis for the creation of the term Hellenismus, many centuries 
after the period of Late Antiquity which concerns us here. To this 
Hellenismus Droysen gave a new, mainly historical and political, 
significance in his monumental Geschichte des Hellenismus (1877-8). 
From a historical point of view, Droysen’s Hellenismus covers the 
period between the death of Alexander the Great in 323 Bc and the 
death of Cleopatra in 31 Bc. The main authorities on the subject are 
Momigliano (1970, 1975), Préaux (1965), and Bravo (1968), who exten- 
sively discuss the philosophical aspect of Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
as also its inconsistencies. Lastly, there is Bichler’s monograph (1983), 
which, apart from thoroughly covering this complex subject, also 
includes an extensive bibliography. 

So the concept of Hellenism developed and underwent a semantic 
change on the basis of fundamental antitheses and conflicts: Greek and 
barbarian (a linguistic and a political conflict); pagan and Chnistian (the 
decline of the ancient religion and the cleavage created by the new one); 
and, lastly, the mingling and blending, according to Droysen, of the 
Greek and the oriental element. Through the various conjunctions of 
historical circumstances sketched above, these antitheses produced 
a kind of fundamental cultural cross-fertilization. In other words, 
Hellenism is a historically redefined concept. 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 1.58 Hude 


To 8é “EdAnvinov yhwoon pev, émeite éyéveto, aici xote TH AUTH diaxoatat, (oC 
guoi xatapaivetar eivar &nooyiobev pevtor Ax tot Mehacyixod ov Gobe_vEc, 
AN OpLxoOd TEO THY GOXTV COLMmEevov abEntar E> MABOs THV EOVEWV, 
MekacyOv uddtota mecoxeywonxotwv att@ nai Grwv eOvewv Pacpagov 
ovyvav. Meds 6 dv guorye Soxéer oVSE TO Mehacyrxov EBvoc, Eov Pacpagoy, 


ovdaua pEyahws avenOTva. 


But the Hellenic stock, as to me seems clear, has ever used the same language 
since its beginning; yet being, when separated from the Pelasgians, but few n 
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number, they have grown from a small beginning to comprise a multitude of 
nations, chiefly because the Pelasgians and many other foreign peoples united 
themselves with them. Before that, as I think, the Pelasgic stock nowhere 
increased greatly in number while it was of foreign speech. (Trans. A. D. 


Godley) 


[2] Julian, Epistle from the Emperor fulian to Arsacius, Archpriest of 
Galatia. 84 Bidez 


‘O ‘EAA nvion0s OUNW TOGTTEL KATA AOYOV, NUGV EVEXA TOV LETLOVIWV AUTOV. 


Hellenism [the religion of the Greeks] does not yet prosper in accordance 
with its potential, on account of us who profess it. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 


[3] Julian, Epistle 114, Fulzan to the Bostrians Bidez 


"Ev yobv toic PibAtotg xal avtTHV Tv EtTOAUNOEV EYYOaWar THV Qwvynv UmETAEG 
uov twde tH dtataypatr “xattor QLOTLAV@V Svtwv EQaniAAwy TH WANGEL TOV 
"EAAvov, xatexovevwv Sé TH HueTeog Nagatvéoet pndeva undapod ataxtetv.” 


In this my decree, I have taken in its entirety the phrase Titus dared write to 
me in his account: “Despite the fact that Chnstians are equal in number to the 
[pagan] Greeks, they have heeded our exhortations and no one has behaved 
in a disorderly manner anywhere.” (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


From a certain point onwards, gtdotwia and related words 
(prrotiretoba1, Purdtiwos, PiAotivwc) are found throughout ancient 
Greek literature and in public documents issued by the cities (inscrip- 
tions). They appear for the first time in the first half of the fifth century 
Bc in Athens and are attested in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc almost 
exclusively in the writings of Athenian poets (drama) and prose writers 
(historiography, philosophy, and rhetoric). 

The principal meaning of gtAotwica and its related words is “love of 
honor, of honorable distinction.” By definition, phalotimza is a personal 
quality. Honorable distinction implies glory, it presupposes the manner 
in which it is attained and raises the question of what purpose it serves. 
All these considerations together make up the concept of purotwpia. 

The definition of piAotuia as a propensity, innate in certain individ- 
uals, for honors (Xenophon, HMiero 7.3-4; see Text [1]) provides evi- 
dence, in theory, that it is a legitimate aspiration. In political practice, it 
was often regarded in a negative light, as naked ambition, when it went 
against the general interest. This was generally the case when politi- 
cians’ decisions and actions were guided by their personal ambitions 
and were detrimental to the city. In such cases, pidotupia is coupled 
with personal interest (Thucydides 2.65.7, xata tac idiac purotyuiac 
nai ida xéedn “they were led by private ambition and private greed”) 
or greed (Thucydides 3.82.8, 514 mhcoveEiav xai pirotmiov “which 
greed and ambition inspire”). 

The negative side of psotwia is characteristic of Athenian politics 
in the fifth century Bc. Certainly, political decisions were taken within 
the framework of the institutional structures of the democratic state, but 
personal ambition existed alongside the institutional framework and 
could work independently of it. So it was necessary to find a way of rec- 
onciling individual ambition with the general interest; this was 
achieved, gradually, during the fifth century Bc. This development led 


to the inclusion of @usotwia among several political concepts whici 
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made up the value-scale of Athens’ domestic and foreign policy. A per- 
sonal quality was thus converted into a public virtue. The public doc- 
uments indicate that this process was complete early in the fourth 
century. As a political concept and a public virtue, it characterized 
persons who had proved willing to be of service to the city, and for this 
reason they were honored by the Assembly. 

The inclusion of puotiia in the value structure of Athenian policy 
after the end of the Peloponnesian War (405/4 Bc) coincided with the 
new situation that arose out of the defeat of Athens. On the one hand, 
the city was not as powerful as it had been in the fifth century Bc and 
needed more help from outside. On the other, although the democratic 
system was working satisfactorily, it no longer had the same vitality and 
drive as it had had in the fifth century. The public documents show how 
puotumia related to the new circumstances. 

As a political concept and a public virtue, it made its appearance in 
the first half of the fourth century Bc, in Attic decrees honoring foreign- 
ers and citizens (see below): there it has the form of a verb or a partici- 
ple in hortatory formulae. The decrees increased in number in the 
middle and the second half of the century. In formulae explaining the 
bestowal of honors or privileges the adverbial form qtdotivws is much 
more frequent than the verb or the participle. Formulae in which the 
persons honored are commended and awarded a crown of specific 
value (€xatvéoat xat otepava@ocat) use the abstract noun piAotimia. 

There is a clear and fundamental distinction in the use of the various 
grammatical forms. Verb or participle and abstract noun are used for 
both foreigners and Athenians. The adverb, usually with other adverbs 
(e.g., xaA@S xai PiAotipwe), is used exclusively for Athenians or for 
foreigners whose legal status was close to that of the Athenians, 1.e., 
metics (uétoixor) or “bearing equal burdens” (icoteAeic), ranked on a 
par with Athenians with regard to the payment of contributions. ‘The 
relevant honorary decrees for foreigners are decrees of the state (passed 
by the Assembly), whereas those concerning Athenians are decrees not 
only of the state, but also decrees of the council, tribes, demes, and 
religious associations. 

The use and meaning of the concept is more clearly apparent in con- 
texts in which exhortation is expressed, namely in that part of a decree 
in which others are urged to benefit the city, with the promise of honors 
as a reward. In the decrees for foreigners, the pisotmovpevoc is a person 
who offers of his own accord to benefit Athens in the knowledge that he 
will be honored for it. At the same time, he was an example to potential 
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future benefactors of the city. The concept, then, expressed both a readi- 
ness to be a benefactor and the connection between benefaction and 
honors. None of the other political value-concepts of the classical 
period also carries the implication of recompense on the part of the city. 

The form itself of the benefactions, to be sure, was significant. A 
typical example is the decrees for Heraclides of Salamis in Cyprus, 
who, before any other merchant did, supplied Athens with 3,000 
medimni of corn at a low price when it was scarce, and also donated 
3,000 drachmas for its purchase (JG 11? 360). Regarding these actions, 
in the fourth of these decrees (proposed by the council to the 
Assembly), the commendation and the crowning are followed by the 
formula: civat & adta xat edbeeoOan naea tod Shuov 6, te dv SbvytaL 
ayaboev, OmWS Gv xai Ol GAAOL MiAotwMvtar eldotec, OTL TULGL xa 
otepavot H PovAn tovs g[t]AotuovpEVOUS; which means that the 
council had included in its proposal to the Assembly the recommenda- 
tion that Heraclides be commended and receive a gold crown worth 
500 drachmas. It also expresses the desire that the Assembly shall 
resolve to establish further honors, privileges, and facilitations, so that 
others will come forward to benefit Athens, knowing from Heraclides’ 
case that the council commends and crowns benefactors. 

The concept is used in the same way and in the same sense in 
decrees concerning Athenians, with one difference: when those 
honored are officials commended for successfully performing their 
duties, then future candidates for similar offices are urged to show the 
same zeal. For instance, in the honorary decree by the deme of Alopece 
(1G 11? 338) for Pytheas, son of Sosidemus, who was responsible for 
maintaining the springs and fountains (énwedntijs Eni tac xENvac), the 
commendation and crowning are immediately followed by the exhor- 
tation émwcs dv xai ot GAAOL Ol GEL YELQOTOVOUMEVOL ETL TAG KONVAS 
protm@vtor Exaotot cig tov Sfjwov. The city sought to use purotuica to 
make the administrative sector more productive. 

Throughout the classical period, the concept of puotipia embraced 
both the readiness to be a generous benefactor and the reward for it, in 
the form of honors. It retained this significance in the Hellenistic and 
Imperial periods, although certain parallel developments are observed 
at this time. 

In the Hellenistic period, the concept appears in the public docu- 
ments of other cities as well as Athens. When the verb appears in hor- 
tatory formulae, it indicates “readiness to be a generous benefactor and 
the awarding of honors in order to attract benefactors.” The pair xaAw< 
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nal protipws “rightly and ambitiously” is applied only to citizens of the 
cities or to metics (e.g., in the honorary decree of Carthaea on Ceos, JG 
XII 5.529, for the archon who provided for the city xadk@c xat 
guotinws). The noun protic is used both of citizens and of foreign- 
ers. Especially with regard to the archons of the cities and relations 
between the various states, and also in other uses, the concept preserves 
its basic connotation of benefaction and the awarding of honors. 
However, a further development is seen. 

The pragmatic significance of the concept of @usotwuia was asso- 
ciated with the kind of benefaction honored: it was very often financial. 
Wealthy citizens usually paid for various of the city’s needs in connec- 
tion with a specific office, because the public funds were insufficient. 
For this reason, mtAotwia came to be identified with financial dona- 
tions, gifts of money. 

This development relates mainly to the cities’ domestic circum- 
stances. For instance, in Athens foreigners were honored for financial 
benefactions as early as the second half of the fourth century Bc, 
although very few Athenians were. But by the beginning of the third 
century BC (JG 112 649), pirotmia was classed after the liturgies 
(Aettoveyiat), which in the classical period were the duties discharged 
by wealthy Athenians to meet such public needs as outfitting and main- 
taining a warship (tetneagyia) or providing the chorus for a drama 
contest or for various religious functions (yoonyia). To the traditional 
liturgies were added the qudotwmian. 

In essence, the pudotusicu were no different from the liturgies, in that 
they were obligatory financial expenses associated with public offices. 
They differed from the liturgies in that they related to the funding of 
other sectors of public life that were not covered by the liturgies. The 
pAotuiat were mainly connected with religion - cult practices, festivals, 
and contests - and were undertaken by occupants of religious and 
administrative posts, such as priests, directors of contests (&ywvoetat), 
and superintendents of mysteries or sanctuaries. However, these indi- 
viduals were honored generally for the way they performed their duties, 
not simply for defraying expenses with their own funds, as in a decree 
of the Orgeones, a religious association: piotipnOEis EL TAOL TOUTOLs xai 
Teccavakwoas &x tav idiwv (JG 11? 1324). As superintendent of the 
sanctuary of Bendis, the subject of this honorary decree repaired the 
sanctuary and organized the procession of the goddess, contributing to 
the expenses. 

Certain special uses of the concept of gusotutia. are observed in the 
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Hellenistic period. Already in the early third century Bc, the Athenian 
Assembly (6 dij0¢ 6 ’ASnvaiwv) is puotyuotuevoc towards its benefac- 
tors: ready, that is, to reward benefactors with honours (/G 11? 653). In 
the late second to early first centuries Bc, the word qiAotwia means 
an “inclination towards something” when applied to adolescents 
(pnBou), as, for instance, in the phrases * regi ta UAOHata Protuia 
“inclination towards school subjects” (/G 117 1008) and 4 medc ta xahe, 
puotumia “inclination towards beauty” (JG 11? 1039). 

The evolution of the use and meaning of the concept is more appar- 
ent in the imperial period, and this is evident already by the beginning 
of the first century AD (see Text [2]). ®tdotwia as a public virtue con- 
tinued to occupy an important place in the public life of the Greek 
cities. Its use was also carried over into the public life of the Roman 
provinces and spread throughout the eastern Roman empire. 
Furthermore, the basic meaning of the concept, “readiness to be a ben- 
efactor and the awarding of honors” was not lost, because benefactors 
continued to be honored and to be held up as examples to future ben- 
efactors. But because the pragmatic significance of the concept was 
restricted, its meaning became more specialized. 

Because ptiAotiia was identified with financial outlay by public 
figures in connection with various needs of the cities or leagues, this 
expenditure was sometimes referred to as puotsjpata (e.g., [GSK 
27.18). All offices, whether administrative or religious, entailed finan- 
cial outlay, which was frequently augmented by voluntary expenditure. 
The word gtdsotmict referred to both. The occasional differentiation 
between gurotwmia and Aetoveyia (e.g., xai tas houtas Aettoveyias xal 
piroteiac: 1GSK 27.11) is explained by the fact that the concept of 
philotimia still retained its basic meaning (relating to benefaction and 
honors). 

Thus the word guiotmia (or pAotusiat) signified both the obligatory 
payment of a sum of money on assumption of an office and the specific 
expenses, obligatory or voluntary, involved in the construction or main- 
tenance of public buildings, the celebration of religious festivals, the 
holding of contests, the distribution among the populace of basic 
foodstuffs (corn, oil, and wine) and money, among them the perform- 
ing of embassies, and the entertaining of Roman authorities. Owing to 
the frequency of these acts of benefaction, the designation udotytoc 
frequently appears alongside qudnateis “who loves his country” ° 
ptdorodts “who loves his city.” 

®ihotwia frequently refers to the obligation placed upon the arch- 
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priests of the local and provincial impenial cult to finance gladiatonal 
combats and fights with wild beasts (venatzones). In these cases it 
reflects a Roman institution and corresponds to the Latin term munus 
“liturgy.” However, Roman influence was not at work here, because in 
the context of the Greek institutions, the concept of pudotipia already 
included the notion of compulsory expense. 

As a political concept and a public virtue, pudotipia characterized 
the ancient Greek city from the fourth century Bc to the third century 
aD. In foreign relations it was used as a kind of reciprocal assistance. 
Within the cities, it was used to exhort the citizens to contribute with 
their services and part of their wealth to the needs of the state and the 
community. A @uAdtisos ancient Greek was a donor, a benefactor. He 
was not a sponsor or patron in the modern sense of the word. 


Selected texts 
[1] Xenophon, Hzero 7.3 Marchant 


nai yao wor Soxet, © ‘Igowv, tovtw Stagéoetv avjno TOV GAAWV Cow, TH TULAS 
OQEYEGOAL. ENEL GLTLOLG YE XAL MOTOIG XAL UIVOLG Xai AMPEOSLOLOLG MAVTA GLOWS 
ndeoOan Zorxe Ta CHa: 1 SE PUotmia oit’ Ev toig GAGyots Cwotsg EuqvEtar OT’ Ev 
diaow &vOowmots: ois 8 Gv Euqrvy tyijs te xai Exaivov ~ows, ovtoi eiow dy of 
MAeiotov pEv TOV Pooxnudatwv Sragéeovtes, avdoec S5& xai ovxett AvOQwoL 


LOvov voutCouevot. 


For indeed it seems to me, Hiero, that in this man differs from other animals - 
I mean, in this craving for honour. In meat and drink and sleep and sex all crea- 
tures alike seem to take pleasure; but love of honour is rooted neither in the 
brute beasts nor in every human being. But they in whom is implanted a 
passion for honour and praise, these are they who differ most from the beasts 
of the field, these are accounted men and not mere human beings. (Trans. E. 


C. Marchant) 


[2] Decree in honor of Epie of Dionysius. Thasos 
First century BC to first century AD. SEG XV111, 343. LI. 18-13 


Luvevdoxovvtwv rav|twv: éerd[} “Haxin] 4 Avovuciov 10AAG pév xa éte|oa etc 
TE toug BEeovs xal TOUS MOAitac meqiAotiluNntar, tic 6€ AxO TOV MEOYOVWV 
evyeveiac te xa | tyAAI¢ GEiws Biotoa, oddéva PovAEtat xaLgov MagaAe[t]|mELV év 
WL THV 7 Eds BEots 7 MEdS AvVOQdROUS TA Pro[ tt] |UNOAvou SbvataL, vuvei TE 
leqwouvngs [Fv (vel 1¢)] obdSepia b~iota|tat did 16 dxQdc0SOv Te aT eiv[at xai 
nlokviaxavov, | tgiotata dvadéEacba tas dan[davac &g’ Ealutiy 
emBa|[e]fjoa tot xdopov xai tis tov Ged[v BeQaneilas évexa, 5e|[S]ox8an tHe 
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Bovrtt xai ta Sfpor éx[Nvijoda |i wev adbtiv xai | maonc GEiav turfs vouLobFvat 
dia te [tob]¢ me0yovouc xai | [t]hv Eautiis peyarowuyiav, xatactabfvar dé 
avtiyy légerav | tot Atoc tot EvPoviews Eni tov ei Ajuntor Bwudv, Stav dé | 
[E] x’ Exeivors ru toic Pwpois xai Pini] dyeiont, tote adtiy elvan ev | [tT] ois Aevxoic 
OTOALOWOIS xaL Oi¢ oTLV EO0c. 


Because Epie, [wife of ] Dionysius, has contributed much else both as regards 
the gods and as regards the citizens and lives in a manner befitting her station 
and the honor of her ancestors; [because she] does not wish to neglect any 
opportunity to contribute something to the gods or to mortals; and [because,] 
now that no other will assume the office of priestess since it is unpaid and 
costly, she promises to assume the burden of the financing the decoration and 
the cult of the gods, the Boule and the deme have unanimously resolved that 
she be commended and considered worthy of every honor both on account of 
her ancestors and on account of her own magnanimity; also that she be 
appointed priestess of Zeus Eubouleus responsible for the altars of Demeter, 
and when she is at those altars making a sacrifice or collecting money, then she 
shall wear white garments and the associated accessories as is customary. 


(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


c.3 Haoeadeiooc 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The word nagadetoos “paradise” first appears in the Greek vocabulary 
in the works of two historians, Ctesias and Xenophon. It is a loan from 
the Iranian (Avestan) word pazrz.daéza-, which also entered the vocab- 
ulary of other oriental peoples (see v.8), e.g., as Late Babylonian 
pardizu and as Hebrew pardes. The original meaning of these related 
words was more or less the same: a large, lush enclosed park with abun- 
dant water (see Text [1]). Such parks were maintained for the recreation 
and pleasure of monarchs or other mighty leaders with royal powers. 
Wild beasts were reared in these parks as game. Later sources indicate 
that paradises were sometimes used as royal tombs (Strabo 15.3). 

The Greek writers of the fourth century Bc use the word nagadeoos 
exclusively in the sense of a royal park. It had probably already entered 
Greek vocabulary in the previous century. However, in at least one case 
Xenophon speaks of “the so-called paradises,” perhaps implying that 
the term was not widely known (Oeconomicus 4.13). Nor did its 
meaning broaden in the centuries that followed. In the minds of the 
Greeks of the time, the word had no other use than its original one: 
without oriental monarchs there were no paradises. No one felt any 
need to extend the meaning of the word to make it a term applicable in 
a Greek context. 

The word nagddeoos became part of Greek life with the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. As the successor of the Persian kings, 
Alexander too now possessed paradises for his pleasure (Arrian, 
Anabasis 7.25). His own successors, especially in Syria, inherited royal 
paradises in their turn (Plutarch, Demetrius 50.8). 

The Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt who undertook to translate the 
Pentateuch into Greek in the third century Bc chose the word 
magadeioos to render the “garden” that God planted in Eden (Genesis 
2.8; see Text [2]). What is interesting is that the Hebrew original here 
does not use pardes (a word found in some later texts in the Hebrew 
Scriptures), but gan, which means simply “garden.” However, it was 
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not an inappropnate choice. The paradise of Eden was the creation of 
God the monarch, it was vast, enclosed, and full of trees, water, and wild 
beasts, and it was intended for the pleasure of Adam and Eve, who had 
(almost) unlimited dominion over it. The word pardes also was trans- 
lated as magddetooc in Biblical Greek. Thus, in the Greek text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures it is just about impossible to distinguish a garden 
from a paradise. At any rate, in the Jewish apocalyptic literature of the 
Hellenistic period, the garden of Adam and Eve is usually called a 
pardes, which is almost always magdadevoos when translated into Greek. 

On the three occasions on which the word nagddetooc is found in 
the New Testament, it is used in an eschatological sense (cf. Luke 
23.43). Similarly, the first Greek speaking Christians used magdde.oog 
exclusively for the original and the ultimate place of residence (see Text 
[3]). The divine paradise is frequently mentioned in the Lives of the 
ascetics and in apocryphal Christian literature. Monks dreamed of it 
and the apocalyptic writers envisaged it. It had all the characteristics of 
the Garden of Eden, but it also had a hierarchy of levels, which the 
godly would occupy according to their deeds. 

In the same period, the word nagddetooc began to be used in a much 
wider sense in the non-Christian world. In the Roman period, it was a 
general term for a wooded tract of land produced by human labor. 
Frequently, however, as well as meadows and grasslands, it denoted 
temperate, blissful places (Arrian, /ndica 40). Sometimes it meant a 
well-tended and planted private grave. In Egypt especially, a paradise 
was a specific cultivable unit in the country’s official agricultural sector. 

The meaning of the word magdde.coc thus moved in two different 
directions. In the world of the Greek-speaking pagans it was separated 
from the monarchs and, with variations, acquired a more mundane 
tone; in the world of the Greek-speaking Jews and Christians, it pre- 
served its exclusively metaphysical dimension. 

The synthesis came in around the fourth century, in the writings of the 
Christian Church Fathers who had had a Greek education. For persons 
like John Chrysostom, magdde.cog had two meanings: along with the 
meadows, it denoted earthly places of pleasure, and in a religious 
context, which was of more concern to him, the biblical Garden of Eden. 

The word retained its dual significance in later Greek vocabulary 
also. It still has two different meanings today. In a secular context tt 
denotes bliss and happiness, mainly in a material or even sensual sense; 
in a religious context it signifies the spiritual pleasures that God has 
store for the righteous. In the first case, the paradise is an earthly one, 
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usually presupposing water and vegetation; in the second, it is heavenly, 
presupposing light and the divine presence. 

Tlagddecos in the sense of an agricultural unit or of a grave has dis- 
appeared from modern vocabulary. The collapse of the oriental civiliza- 
tions took the monarchs’ parks with it. So a Greek of the classical 
period would have great difficulty in understanding the modern use of 
the word. For the Classical Greek, paradise did not concern the Greeks, 
but other people. 


Selected texts 
[1] Diodorus Siculus 2.13 Oldfather 


i) 6€ Lepigapic .. . xatavtijoaoa ... TEdG de0g TO xaAoUWEVOV Bayiotavov 
MANOLOV AVTOD xatTEoTOEATOMESEVOE, XAL xATEOXEVAGE MAQGdELOOV, OC THV LEV 
TEQivEeToov HV Swdexa. otadiwv, év mediwri Sé xeipevoc elye MNyTV pEYGANY, &E Ac 
dodevecbar ovvéPatve tO ~utoveyetov. To 6€ Bayiotavov dSgo¢ éoti pév ieQov 
Avoc, éx 5€ tod TAG TOV MAEGSELGOV LEQOUS ATOTOUGdas EVEL METOAG, ELC DOS 
dvatewovous Entaxaidsexa otadiouc Ov TO XATWTATOV LEOOS xaTaAEVOACG THV 
idiav éveycoaéev eixova, doguMdQOUS AUT MaQaOTHOAGG Exatov. . . “EtEQov 
MAOGHELGOV DMEOUMEVENN KXATEOKEVAGEV, EV LEDWL THV TETOAV arokaBotoa, xa8’ 
fv oixodopuniata MoAvTEAH MOOS Tov@PT énoinoev, gE wv ta Te xATA TOV 
MAQGHELGOV GAMEBEWOEL PUTOVOYEIA XAi TAOQV THY OTEATLAV MaQEUPEBANXVIGY EV 
tH edie. Ev tovtar S€ THt TOMWL OVYVOV EVOLATOL WAG YOOVOV XAL HAVTWV TOV 
gic TOUGTWV avynxOvTWV GrOAaVOACA, yur EV vouluwWS ovx OEANOCEV, 
eVvAGBovEVY NOTE OtEONO TL Tis GOxij|s, EAE youEVY SE THV OTEATIWTMV TOUS 
EVITQETELOL SLAMEQOVTAS TOUTOLS ELLOYETO, XOL MAVTAS TOUG AUTHL TANoiaoavtas 
nopavite. 


Now Semiramis arrived at the mountain called Bagistan, camped near it and 
constructed a paradise which had a perimeter of twelve stadia and, since it was 
ona plain, contained a large spring which watered the nursery. Mount Bagistan 
is sacred to Zeus and on the side of the paradise has steep cliffs which fall away 
to a depth of seventeen stadia. She had the bottom part of these smoothed and 
an image of herself with one hundred armed warriors at her side engraved upon 
it. . .She also built another immense paradise, leaving the rock in the middle, 
on top of which she built luxurious apartments whence she could look out on 
the plants in the nursery and on the armies which were in the plain. She 
remained in this place for a long time, enjoying all manner of pleasures. Since 
she had no desire to be legally married, in case she should lose power, she 
would select the most handsome of her soldiers and have intercourse with 
them, later exterminating all who had lain with her. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 
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[2] Genesis 2.8-10 


Kat épvtevoev xvouos 6 O05 magddevoov év "Eden xara &vatords xai €Beto exci 
Tov AvOQewNoV, Ov Emdaoev. Kai cEavetetkev 6 Oeds Ett Ex tio vig WAV EvAOV 
MQAtov Eig SEaotv xai xaAdv eic PoWow, xai to EvAOV tij¢ Curis Ev Léow TH 
nagadeiow, xal TO EVAOV tov eldévat yvwotov xahot xai ovngodv. Motapods dé 
exmogevetat && "Kdeu motiCer tov magcdetoov. 


Yahweh God planted a garden in Eden, which is in the east, and there he put 
the man he had fashioned. From the soil, Yahweh God caused to grow every 
kind of tree, enticing to look at and good to eat, with the tree of life in the 
middle of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. A river 
flowed from Eden to water the garden. (New Jerusalem Bible) 


[3] 2 Corinthians 12.2-4 


Oida dvOeunov év XQuotH 1Q0 étHv Sexatecodowv - cite év owpate odx oida, 
cite &xtOSG TOU Gwpatos Ox olda, 6 BEds OideV - GoNaYEVTA TOV TOLODTOV EW 
toitov ovoavod. Kai oida tov toLtodtov dvOowNov — ite Ev OMpLATL EitE YWQIC Toi 
Gwpatoc ox olda, 6 Gedc oldev — Sti Honcyn cic tov MaQddetoov xat Hxovcev 


COONTA Opata, & ovx EEOv dvOeumw AaAToaL. 


I knew a man in Christ who fourteen years ago - still in the body? I do not 
knows; or out of the body? I do not know: God knows - was caught up nght 
into the third heaven. And I know that this man - still in the body? or outside 
the body? I do not know, God knows - was caught up into paradise and heard 
words said that cannot and may not be spoken by any human being. (New 


Jerusalem Bible) 


c.4 AYytoc 


M. J. EDWARDS 


Early Greek usage 


The Greek root ay- has been related to the Sanskrit yajatz “sacrifice.” 
Early poets use the term ayvoc to denote purity in gods, innocence, or 
chastity in humans or the consecration ofa place, a thing, or a ceremony 
to the gods. Natural objects associated with the gods can also be ayva. 
Itis possible that an unaspirated form of the same root appears in cyoc, 
which almost always signifies pollution in Classical Greek (Herodotus 
6.56), though it also means an expiatory sacrifice (Sophocles, Antigone 
775), and in Hesychius it seems to mean simply “sacred” (cf. évayrg at 
Oedipus Tyrannus 656). Hence it has been argued that a single root 
meant “specially related to the gods,” whether holy or polluted, but 
since a distinction of meaning coincides with the different aspirations, 
this remains a dubious conjecture. 

“Aytoc, not found in Homer or tragedy, is almost always used in a 
good sense to mean “holy.” It can be applied to a temple (Herodotus 
2.41), to sacrifices (Isocrates 10.63), to 
an oath (Aristotle, De Mirabilibus 
84ibi1) or to beings regarded with 
reverence (Aristophanes, Birds 522). 
It is not applied, however, to the gods 
themselves, and whereas 6ot6t9¢ is a 
cardinal virtue in humans, Gytoc does 
not generally imply moral rectitude. 
‘legdg is a more productive term: 
thus Gywa@ogog as a synonym for 
le€ga@pogos occurs only in inscriptions 
(JG 111.162). Cognate terms include 
ayoteia (“ritual offering”: [Plato], 
Axtochus 371d) and ayvopds (“offering 
to the dead”: Diodorus Siculus 4.39). 
The verb ayitew, meaning “to make 


Figure 96 Coptic limestone 
relief. Sixth-seventh century 


AD. Bearded monk (saint?), 


his hands lifted in prayer 
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sacred,” occurs at Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1495, and dytoteveww 
means to purify ritually (Pausanias 10.6.7), hence to perform sacred 
nites (Plato, Laws 759d). It also means “to be sacred” (Pausanias 
6.20.2), but denotes purity of life only within a religious movement 
(Euripides, Bacchae 74). 


Jewish 


In the Septuagint Gytoc renders the Hebrew qadosh, which signifies an 
inward virtue possessed or imparted by God. It is therefore more 
common than tegdc or datos, and is applied to God himself at Isaiah 
6.3. More frequently it means “belonging to God.” Thus Palestine is 
ayia at 2 Maccabees 1.29, and the Israelites are a kadc t&yiog Oe at 
Deuteronomy 7.6 ff. As Daniel (7.18-22) shows, this implies that they 
are under God’s protection and destined for felicity. Jerusalem is an 
ayia moc (Isaiah 48.2) and Zion the &ytov dg0¢ on which it stands; 
they are hallowed by the presence of the temple, whose interior is called 
the Gytov tdv ayiwv (Exodus 26.33). Exodus at 19.6 implies that being 
&ytoc entails moral punty according to God’s commandments, though 
a special degree of purity is expressed by dotoc (Hebrew hasid). 

“Aytoc is a much more productive word in Septuagintal usage than 
in other Greek. The verb Gy.cCetv first appears here: at Genesis 2.3 
God is said to have made the Sabbath specially his own (tyyiacev 
avtrv), and at Exodus 20.8 it is the duty of humans ayidCew the 
sabbath, i.e., set it apart for God’s work. Leviticus 12.4 introduces the 
term a&ytaotra.ov for the temple, and éyiaopa is applied to the sanctu- 
ary of Bethel at Amos 7.13. In the post-Macedonian period, neolo- 
gisms multiply. At 4 Maccabees 7.9 d&yvotia (a variant of aytoteia) 
appears to denote lifelong purity under the Law. Though everything 1s 
God’s and may be consecrated to him, the new derivatives of Gytos are 
often linked to particular times or places: thus at 2 Maccabees 3.12 the 
Temple is credited with &ytoovvn, and at 2 Maccabees 15.2, the ayiotns 
of God is cited to enforce keeping of the sabbath. The former is thus a 
derived property of creatures, the latter an essential attribute of the 
Creator. 1 Maccabees 12.9 appeals to té BiBdia ta &yta (perhaps sug- 
gesting the rabbinic notion that some books “defile the hands”), and 
GytoAdyos is applied to angelic revealers of truth in an uncertain 
reading of 1 Enoch 1.2. 


VIIC.4 ATIOZ 


New Testament 


The New Testament always prefers Gytoc to Gyvoc, though dyveia (1 
Timothy 4.12) and ayviCew (John 11.55) are attested. God is said to be 
éytoc at 1 Peter 1.15 and addressed as Gye by Jesus at John 17.11. Where 
the notion of God’s transcendence is more strictly maintained, it is only 
God’s name that is &y.tov (Luke 1.49). In the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 
6.9), the petition Gy.ac8ytw to S6voua cov requests the recognition of 
God’s &y.otys. It is, however, applied to God’s xnvetua at Luke 1.35, and 
Jesus himself is the “Aytog of God (Mark 1.24 etc.), the Gytoc nats of 
God (Acts 4.30) or simply 6 &ytoc (John 2.20). The primary meaning 
appears to be that Chnst and the Spint are sent by God, and for the 
same reason the term is applied to prophets (Acts 3.21), angels (1 
Thessalonians 3.13) and apostles (Ephesians 3.5). Nevertheless, it is 
conjoined with dixatoc at Acts 3.14 and Mark 6.20 (of John the Baptist) 
to indicate that a divine mission presupposes or entails moral purity. 

All members of the church are said to be &y.ot, because, like the Jews, 
they have been selected for God’s purpose (Ephesians 1.1 ff.; 1 Peter 
2.9). However, it is made clear that this entails a grateful obedience to 
God’s commandments, and at John 17.16-17; the prayer “dyiaocov 
attouc” follows the statement that the disciples have been called out of 
the world. This is possible only through Chnist the logos (John 17.17), 
and 1 Peter 1.15 explains that Christians are Gy.o. only by derivation 
from God. When Jesus himself is called &ytov Beéqos at Luke 2.23, 
the meaning is “devoted to the Lord” (cf. Exodus 13.12). Humans who 
are &ytot thereby consecrate their spouses or children, who would be 
otherwise &xc&@agta. (1 Corinthians 7.14). Thus the Christian is first to 
be called &ywos, then made so; Christ is his ayia &xagyr) (Romans 
11.16). 

Nothing pagan can be é&y.ov, but the sanctity of objects recognized as 
ayia in the Septuagint continues to be acknowledged. Thus Matthew 
(24.15) speaks of the Temple as a G&ytoc tooc and Mark 4.15 of Jerusalem 
as a cyia. mOAtc. Paul (Romans 1.2) refers to the Gyiau yoagai, and 2 Peter 
1.18 of the G&yvov degoc, though this now means a place hallowed by 
Christ’s transfiguration. The uses of the word are greatly extended: thus 
the vocation of Christians is éyia (2 Timothy 1.9), as is their faith (Jude 
20) and the testament made by God with his people (Luke 1.72). So too 
is the Jewish Law, though it cannot be absolutely obeyed (Romans 7.12). 
Hebrews 8.2 speaks of Moses as tv éyiwv hetoveyoc, using a phrase 
found at Philo, Allegory of the Laws 3.46; but the point is that these 
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ceremonies anticipate Christ, just as the ayia oxynvi (9.2) and even the 
cya tov ayiwv (9.3) are merely symbols of the heavenly place where 
Christ now intercedes. The Jewish &ywov was merely xoowxdv 
(Hebrews 9.1), and if Chnistians are now called on to offer an ayia Ovoia 
(Romans 12.1) the application is not to ritual but to life. The éytov 
idnua with which Christians greet one another (1 Thessalonians 5.26) 
is so called as being free of lust and a sign of mutual é&yazy in God. 


Early Church 


God is agreed to be &y.oc, though not as we are (Chrysostom, Homily 
14.2 in Johannem); Cyril of Jerusalem (Oratio Catechetica 5.12) speaks 
of his Gytov 6vowa, and Pseudo-Dionysius applies the term é&y.a. éyiwv 
to him (De Divinis Nominibus 1.6). The Trinity is ayia (Clement, 
Stromateis v.14), and so therefore are the Father (Dzdache 10.2) and the 
Son, both in his divinity (Clement, Paedagogus 1.7) and in his human- 
ity (Justin, 7rypho 116.1). “Ay.ov avetpa is almost the proper name of 
the Third Person, and the whole Trinity is addressed liturgically by the 
totocytov derived from Isaiah 6.3. The Spirit is the most frequent agent 
of the verb aytdCew being responsible for the holiness of Christ 
(Clement, Paedagogus 1.6; cf. Mark 1.10-11) as well as of all creation 
(Basil, Epzstle 159). Justinian’s church of ‘Ayia Zoq~ia commemorates 
the Wisdom of God (Proverbs 8.22), as a person of the Trinity. 

The Church is by nature ayia (Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
etc.), as are individual churches (Ignatius, Trallians proem) and (in 
later usage) even buildings (Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrit 20). 
Baptism is é&yov (Athanasius, contra Arianos 2.41), and the eucharist 
é&yuwtatn (Pseudo-Dionysius, Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 6.3.5). Easter is 
é&yiov (Eusebius, Vita Constantint 3.19), as is Pentecost in the Liturgy 
of Jacob and Holy Week at Epiphanius (Panarion 70.2). Among 
objects deserving this term in later usage are baptismal water, oil and 
robe, the bread and wine of the @eia Evyaguotia and the Cross, which 
was made so by the aywwtatov mé00¢ of Christ (Eusebius, Vita 
Constantini 3.30). His tomb is &yia &yiwv in Eusebius (ibid. 3.28). 

All believers are Gy.o. by virtue of their xArjois (cf. the title of 
Constantine’s Oratio ad Sanctos), but Origen (De Oratione 11.1) ind 
cates that the term was specially reserved for the dead, who, like the 
angels (cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 6.2), could 
never lose their sanctity. Theodoret falsely derives &ytog from a-yEt0s: 
i.e., “heavenly,” at Curatio 3. While allowing that all his addressees ar¢ 
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é&yvo1 (Smyrnaeans 1.2), Ignatius applies the term specially to prophets 
(Philadelphians 5.2) and to the presbyters (Magnesians 3.1), of whom 
peculiar rectitude was expected. Didache (an anonymous handbook of 
church order from the first century) 10.6 uses &ytoc to denote the per- 
sonal virtue required to participate in the eucharist. The criteria for rec- 
ognition as dytog after death include suffering for the faith (Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Oratio 18.28), especially martyrdom (Ongen, Ad Martyras 
28), though asceticism later sufficed (Cyril of Jerusalem, Oratio 
Catechetica 23). Origen adds the criteria of charity (De Oratione 20.1), 
prayer (ibid. 2.5) and faithful obedience (ibid. 25.1). Christians were 
exhorted to imitate the earthly lives of such people (Chrysostom, 
Homily 11.1 in 2 Corinthians) and to seek their prayers in heaven 
(Gregory of Nyssa, In Martyres 3). The cult of martyrs (often addressed 
by the title Gyie) begins in the second century (Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica v .1), and liturgical commemoration is prescribed by Basil 
(Epistle 93). Degrees of posthumous sanctity are expressed by the com- 
parative (Modestus, In Dormitionem BMV 1). 

Though aytoteta is used of pagan rites by Origen (contra Celsum 
7.48), Byzantine usage reserves it for the glory of God. ‘Aytaoteia may 
denote the priestly office (Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio 3.4, where 
cryiaCew also means to officiate as a priest), personal merit derived from 
God (Epiphanius, Panarion 69.64) or the ascription of &ytotys to God 
(ibid. Ancoratus 10).‘Ayiaopa may denote the Temple (Origen, contra 
Celsuni 2.78), the church altar (Eusebius, Historia Ecclestastica 7.15.4), 
the sacraments (Basil, Epistle 217 canon 73) or a liturgical act of conse- 
cration (Gregory of Nyssa, De Spiritu Sancto 19). ‘Ayiacwoc has a 
similar range, and also means the process of imparting righteousness 
(Athanasius, contra Arianos 1.47). 

Among the neologisms from &yto¢ in the Christian vocabulary are: 
aylactyc, ayvaotixds (especially of the “Aytov IIvetpa), aywoPatos, 
ayopAaotos, aytoyeaqos (especially of histories in Old Testa- 
ment), GyvodQouosc, &ytohextoc, &yvomods (of Godhead), cyrongenrs, 
ayogeutog (of Virgin Mary), &ytotgiooodoyetv (Didymus, De Trinitate 
2.7), GyYOTEOMOS, AyLlo~avis, &ytopogos (metaphorical at Ignatius, 
Ephesians 9.2) and &ywwvupos (of Virgin Mary). “Ayo implies per- 
sonal merit, whereas 6ovotys became an honorific title for ecclesiastics. 
The implied distinction between the &y.ot and ordinary believers, like 
the new applications of the term to material rites and objects, represent 
a departure from New Testament usage, though the fertility of usage 
continues the biblical trend. 
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J. N. BREMMER 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Early Greek usage 


The Greek word wvy1 is usually associated with the verb wiyew, which 
means “to blow, to breathe.” The correlation actually occurs as a figura 
etymologica in a poem believed to be Orphic, inscribed on a gold tablet 
found in 1974: “(the Underworld] where ai wvuyai of the dead 
poxovtat” (SEG xi 824). The word psyche is used to denote: (1) the 
soul of the living, (2) the soul of the dead, (3) the soul of an animal, and 
(4) the butterfly. 


1 Itseems rather strange that in our earliest source, Homer, the psyche 
is rarely mentioned as part of the living person, and then only at 
moments of crisis. For instance, when the Achaean embassy beseeches 
Achilles to put his anger aside and return to the fray, he complains that 
he had been continually nsking his psyche in the war (Iliad 9.322; see 
Text [1]). Again, when Pelagon extracts the spear from Sarpedon’s 
thigh (5.696) “and his breath left him, and down over his eyes a mist 
was shed” (see Text [2]). The relative unimportance of the psyche 1s 
confirmed by the obscurity of its location inside the body. All we know 
for certain is that it flew away through the limbs (16.856, 22.362), the 
mouth (9.409), the chest (16.505), or a wound in the flank (14.518). 

This lack ofimportance is appropriate to a traditional “soul-system” 
in which, in many cultures, the free soul has little significance as long as 
a person is alive and well. In this system there are body-souls which 
endow the body with life and consciousness, but which are no longer 
mentioned after that body dies. This is exactly what we find in archaic 
Greece, where terms like 0uy0dc, wévoc, and vooc represent psychologi- 
cal and intellectual aspects of a living person, but cease to function at 
the moment of death. 

Thales (ca. 600-550 BC) takes the notion of the psyche as a person’s 
life-giving center and extends it to magnetic stones (114 1.3.22 Diels and 
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Kranz). This shift marks the start of a more speculative, intellectual 
approach to the psyche, which developed alongside the psychological 
approach. A number of testimonies concerning the appearance of the 
term psyche in the Presocratic philosophers have been a subject of 
debate. It seems, however, that the somewhat later Anaximenes (ca. 
550-500 BC) had stated that psyche held the body together and con- 
trolled it, as the wind the earth (138 2 Diels and Kranz). The simile sug- 
gests the perception that psyche consists of air, and it clearly connects it 
with the breath. Heraclitus, on the other hand, went much further and 
thought of psyche as consisting of fire and playing a part in the cycle of 
natural change (fr. 66a Marcovich; see Text [3]). Pythagoras went 
further still, introducing the concept of reincarnation into Greek relig- 
ious thought and thus establishing the psyche as the most precious part 
of the body and conceivable as completely separate from it. Although 
none of Pythagoras’ writings are extant, Xenophanes uses the term 
psyche in his parody of Pythagoras (fr. 7a West), as does a first-century 
Ephesian epigram: “if, as Pythagoras states, the psyche passes into 
someone else ...” (SEG xxxI, 951, et xata TvOaydgav puyt 
petaBaiver Ec cAAOV). 

In the post-Homeric era, we no longer find instances of the psyche 
leaving the body of a living person, but the Homeric perception 
remains present in the early lyric and elegiac poets, albeit with particu- 
lar emphasis on the concept of “life” (see Text [4]). However, the use 
of the term gradually expands towards the end of the archaic period. 
Hipponax can now say: “I will give my much-enduring psyche to evils” 
(fr. 39 West? = 48 Degani”, xaxoiot dow tiv nohdotovov puyrv), with 
psyche apparently approaching the meaning of Alcaeus’ thymos: “we 
must not brood upon our ills” (fr. 335 Voigt, ov xo) xaxoiot Bdpov 
émitoenryv). The same development is apparent in the more or less con- 
temporary Anacreon, who in a famous poem says of a boy “with virgin 
glance” that he is “the charioteer of my psyche” (fr. 360 Page); his psyche 
presumably being the seat of his emotions. And it continues in Pindar 
and Bacchylides, with psyche being close to “character,” as in Pindar’s 
description of men (Nemean Odes 9.32) “who have souls superior to 
Possessions” (xai xtedvov puxas ExovtES “xOEGOOVAS). 

In the tragedians of the classical period, the psyche has become the 
seat of all kinds of emotions and seems to have incorporated the thymos. 
It now sighs, suffers pain, and melts in despair. It can even be “tied to a 
bed” (Euripides, Hippolytus 150f.,. . . . etvaia Sédetou puye) or “take 
part in a thiasos” (Euripides, Bacchae 75-6, Ovaceveta wuyav). Its 
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Figure 97 White lekythos 
(late fifth century Bc) 
decorated with three naked 
flying ezdola, in an attitude of 
mourning, symbolizing the 
psyche of the deceased. Their 
number probably reflects the 
multitudes of psychaz in the 
Underworld 
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importance in a person’s character is apparent from the dramatic 
device of linking psyche with an adjective to describe an individual. 
Sophocles’ Ajax, for instance, has a “great psyche” (Ajax 154); while the 
psychat of Euripides’ Eteocles and Polynices are “murderous” 
(Phoenissae 1297, povicn; see Text [5]). The conception of the psyche as 
the center ofa man’s inner life culminates in Socrates’ view that a man’s 
most important task is to “care . . . for the perfection of your souls” 
(Plato, Apology 3ob, émmedeiobar. . . tis wuyfis). 

The new importance of the psyche is also apparent in the word’s 
metaphorical use. Thus, Isocrates can now state that “every politeca is 
the psyche of the city” (12.138, naoa nodtteia puyxt MOAEws got), and 
Demosthenes that “the valor of these men was the very life of Greece 
...” (60.23, 7 TOVSE TOV avEQaV doEtt Tis “EAMGSOc Hv woyn . . .). 
Aristotle even calls plot “the psyche of tragedy” (Poetics 1450438). By the 
same token, psyche can be used metaphorically in the sense of “life” for 
things that are as precious as life, such as possessions (Hesiod, Works 
and Days 686) or children (Euripides, Andromache 419) or even as a 
term of endearment: Xenophon can say (Cyropaedia 7.3.8): “And when 
he saw the lady sitting upon the ground and the corpse lying there, he 
wept over his loss and said: ‘O brave and faithful soul’” and Meleager 
speaks of Heliodora as the “psyche of my psyche” (Palatine Anthology 
5.155, Meleager 48 Gow and Page). 

It is not easy to explain how and why the meaning of the term psyche 
evolved towards that of a “unitary” soul combining the characteristics of 
Homer’s psyche and thymos. It was a development that clearly accelerated 
from the end of the sixth century onwards. It may have been connected 
with the urbanization of Greek society and the emergence ofa more per- 
sonal sphere, which brought out a finer sensitivity. At the same time, a 
more central place for the psyche may have been more appropriate to a 
society in which people were becoming more interdependent and self- 
restraint was becoming more necessary for it to function properly. 

After Socrates, the psyche became a focus of philosophical inquiry. 
One highly influential development was Plato’s division of the soul 
(possibly preceded by Philolaus, fr. 13 Huffman) into three parts: 
hoyiouxdv “rational,” Ovpoedés “principle of high spirit,” and 
émOuuntixdv “appetitive,” of which only the first was immortal 
(Republic 4.439c-441b). Later followers of Plato, such as Xenocrates 
(fr. 75 Heinze), lamblichus, and Porphyry (Proclus, On Plato’s Trmaeus 
4ic-d) extended immortality to the entire psyche. Plato’s view, 
expounded in Timaeus (30b-31b), that the cosmos itself has a psyche 
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was no less influential; and his tripartite scheme became the point of 
departure for all philosophical attempts to analyze the psyche in antiq- 
uity. Aristotle’s well-known definition of the psyche as “an actuality of 
the first kind of a natural body with organs” (De anima 412b5): “If, 
then, we have to make a general statement touching soul in all its forms, 
the soul will be the first actuality of a natural body furnished with 
organs” (ei dé tt xowwov Emi NdoNCS Puxtic Set MEyetv, ein Gv evtehexeta H 
TOWTH OWPATOS Pvoixod OEyavixod) 1s only one of many. 

Alongside these philosophical treatments, the psyche always retained 
its meanings of “life” and “center of the personality.” Achilles Tatius 
(8.3.1) uses the expression “there was a plot against my psyche” 
(émPovdevOeics ev eis tHV puynv) and we read in a fourth-century 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 7.1033.11): “many times we were almost in danger of 
losing our psyche” (mohdcdxets [sic] oyed0v eine<it>v eic puynv 
éxevouvevoapev [sic]). A second-century papyrus (BGU Iv.1040.21) 
mentions a “pure psyche” (xa8aga wuyxn), while Artemidorus (1.1) men- 
tions drinking and eating as specific faculties of the body, joy and grief 
as those of the psyche (nivetv te xai Eo8ietv 1dta OMpatos NyntEov, WomEQ 
(Sta Wuyis Xaloetv te xal AvTEtoOat). 


Jewish usage 


In the Septuagint, psyche usually translates nephesh, but it is not always 
easy to determine whether it means “life” or “the seat of the spirit.” The 
first meaning is clearly intended in Numbers (35.11) and 3 Kings (19.4), 
while the latter is the case in Deuteronomy (11.18) and Proverbs 
(19.15f.). The Old Testament is not yet aware of the Greek distinction 
between body and soul, and this is clear in Isaiah (10.18), where the 
expression G0 puyxiis Ew oaQx@v undoubtedly did not mean the same 
to the Greek reader as it did to the original Hebrew author. Other, rel- 
atively early, Jewish writers, such as Flavius Josephus and Philo, 
adopted the prevailing philosophical interpretations of the term psyche, 
and their usage does not betray their Jewish background. 


New Testament 


In the New Testament, psyche often means “life” or “the center of the 
emotions.” The persecutors of Jesus are termed “those who sought the 
young child’s psyche” (Matthew 2.20; see Text [6]), and St. Paul says of 
Eutychius that “his psyche is in him” (Acts 20.10, } yao puxn adtod ev 
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aut@ éottv) but the psyche is also the seat of God’s approval (Matthew 
12.18, evdoxia), of sorrow (Mark 14.34, megidunds got h poy Lov), 
and of emotional agitation (John 12.27, Nov 4 poy pou TETAQAXTAL). 
Less in accordance with normal Greek usage is the use of psyche in the 
sense of true life, as opposed to mere physical life, in Christ’s famous 
saying: “He that findeth his psyche shall lose it: and he that loseth his 
psyche for my sake shall find it” (Matthew 10.39, 6 ebewv thy woyiv 
AUTOD ANMOAECEL AUTYV, Xai 6 AMOAEGAS THY PX adtod Evexev euod 
evoroet adtyv), which has come down to us in a number of variants 
(Mark 8.35; Luke 17.33; John 12.25). 

It is quite striking that St. Paul rarely uses the term psyche and never 
with respect to the afterlife. He tends towards Jewish sounding usages, 
such as “every psyche” (Romans 13.1, nda puxn . . . bmotaccéo8w), 
which also occurs in Revelations (16.3), or uses the word in a rather 
more “normal” way to denote the seat of the emotions, as in Philippians 
(1.27, Wd Wey) ovvabhobvtes ti mioter). A typically Greek usage is 
found in the exhortation in 1 Peter 2.11: “abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the psyche” (anéyeo8e tHv oaQuixav emOumLdv 
AITLVES OTOATEVOVTAL KATE THIS Wuxijs). 


Early Church 


The early Church took over the pre-Christian meanings of psyche - 
sometimes literally quoting Aristotle’s definition (Hippolytus, Refuta- 
tion of all Heresies 7.19) - but was more concerned with its nature 
because of Christianity’s greater stress on the continuation of life after 
death. This is why we find a great many discussions of the nature of the 
psyche in the Early Christian writers, who, following Plato, propose 
various divisions of the soul: twofold (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 
6.8), threefold (Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3.1), fourfold 
(Makarios the Egyptian, Homiliae Pneumaticae 1.3 even manifold 
(Tatian, Pros Hellenas 5). Moreover, the psyche is “composed of the 
smallest particles” (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 6.6 PG 9.273C, TO 
hextoueoeoteoov), “self-moving” (ibid. 6.12 PG 9.3178, aiity ovv Puts 
puyiic, 2 Eavtiic Soudv) or moving the body (Maximus the Confessor, 
Opusculun de anima PG 91.3568 ), “endowed with free will” (Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromateis, 7.32, 1 avteEovatov), and a “bond of the flesh” 
(Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 15, deapos dé tis CAOXOS PUAN). 
Metaphorically speaking, “the holy Church” can be “a type of the 
soul” (Maximus the Confessor, Opusculun de anima PG 91.6720) and, 
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albeit considerably later, “the food of the psyche” (Eleutherius, 
Confutationes quarumdam propositionum PG 28.1314B ). It is interest- 
ing to note that, unlike pagan deities, Chnst is now spoken of as pos- 


sessing a psyche (Justin, [J Apologia 10.1). 


2 One distinctive feature of the “soul-system” outlined above is that 
the free soul also typifies a person after death: Patroclus’ psyche “resem- 
bles him in everything” (Jlzad 23.65, puyn Mateoxdfjos detioio navi’ 
att@.. . €ixvia). Sometimes the psyche is associated with the eidwAov 
“simulacrum” (Iliad 23.104; see Text [7]), possibly to underline the 
resemblance between the psyche and the deceased. In Homer, the 
psyche retains certain emotional faculties, like the psyche of Ajax, which 
“stood apart angry” (Odyssey 11.544, voopiv a@eotyxet xeYOLWLEVN), 
while other psycha: “stood gneving” (Odyssey 11.541-2, éotacav 
éyvbpevat). This aspect is present throughout antiquity and continues, 
albeit more rarely, in the lyric and elegiac poets and in tragedy. A psyche 
can be called back from the world of the dead (Aeschylus, Perszans 630) 
or hover over a person (Euripides, Orestes 676, notmpevynv puyry). 
Hovering is used of the psyche’s mode of locomotion in a late third- 
century epitaph from Side (SEG xxxv, 1427): “some say that the psyche 
hovers in the wide sky” (qaoi tives vextwv. . . TwTao8a puyas TAATUV 
yéoa). One example from Late Antiquity is typical of many epitaphs 
(SEG xx x11, 508): “Made by Theodorus for the psyche of Artemia” 
(UNEQ This puxtis "Aetepiag Emoinoev OcdSweoc). This usage was also 
taken over by the Christians. The best early “Christian” example of the 
use of the term is undoubtedly found in Revelation 20.4, where in one 
of his visions the author sees in heaven “the psychaz of those beheaded.” 


3 There are few occasions when an animal is said to have a psyche. In 
the Odyssey (14.426), after Eumaeus had slaughtered a swine for 
Odysseus, “its psyche left it” (tov 8 dune oyr). The snake is the only 
other animal to which a psyche is attributed, possibly because of the fact 
that it sloughs its skin (Hesiod, fr. 204.139 Merkelbach and West’; 
Pindar, Olympian Odes 8.39, Nemean Odes 1.47). 


4 The fact that the butterfly is also termed a psyche (Anstotle, 
AMistoria animalium 551414; Theophrastus, Historia plantarum 2.4.4; 
Plutarch Moralia 636c) may well be due to the notion of the “hovering” 
soul. The poet Meleager plays on this motif by representing the soul 
with wings (Palatine Anthology 5.57, Meleager x1v Gow and Page). 
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Selected texts 
[1] Homer, Jlzad 9.321-2 West 


OVOE TL [LOL WEQLXELTAL, EEL TABOV Ghyea Bu, 
ail Eunv woyxnv MaopaPadkAouEevoc mohewiCery. 


Nor has it brought me any profit that I suffered woes at heart, 
constantly staking my life [psyche] in fight. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Homer, Jlzad 5.696 West 
tov S€ Aime Woy), xaTa d’ OPOGALOV xEXUT’ AyAUS’ 


and his breath [psyche] left him, and down over his eyes a mist was shed. 
(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[3] Heraclitus, fr. 66 Marcovich 


WuxiLow Oavatos Ddwe yevecBan, 
bdatt SE Bavatos yiv yeveoBar 
éx yijc S& Vowo yivetar, 

€E DdatOs SE Wuyr}. 


For souls [psychaz| it is death to become water 

for water it is death to become earth 

but out of earth water comes-to-be 

and out of water, soul. (Trans. M. Marcovich) 


[4] Pindar, Nemean Odes 1 46-7 Snell and Maehler 


a&yyouevoic 5& xOOVOS 
WUYAS ATEMVEVOEV LEAEWV APATWV. 


and as they were being strangled, the passage of time 
exhaled the life [psyche] from their monstrous bodies. (Trans. W. H. Race) 


[5] Euripides, Phoenissae 1296-7 Diggle 
ped 54 pet 54, 
dSiSvpot OijoEs, povian pouyat 


Alas earth, alas earth, . 
Murderous spirits [psychaz], twin beasts (Trans. E. Craik) 
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[6] Matthew 2.20, 10.39 Nestle and Aland 


2.20 heywv: EyeQGeic MaQdAaPe TO maLdiov xal THY UNTEOG GdTOD xai MOQEvOU 


eic yijv loganh: te8viyxaoww yao ot CntotvtEec THY Puy Tod maLdiov. 


Saying, Anse, and take the young child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel: for they are dead which sought the young child’s life [psyche]. 


10.39 0 EVOWV TV WuyTV avtTOD AmoA€oEL adIHV, xal 6 GNMOhEGAs THV WuxTV 


atov Evexev ELOD EVOTOEL AUTHV. 


He that findeth his life [psyche] shall lose it: and he that loseth his life [psyche] 
for my sake shall find it. 


[7] Homer, [lad 23.65-7 West 


HAGe & Eri poxn Mateoxdfoc dSeroio, 

NaVT avt@ weyesos te xai Gupata xan’ éixvia, 

HAL PWVTV, XAL TOLA TEOL YOOL Eluata EOTO’ 

Then there came to him the spint [psyche] of unhappy Patroclus, in all things 


like his very self, in stature and fair eyes and in voice, and like where the clothes 
that he wore about his body; (Trans. A. T. Murray) 
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PART VIII 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND LANGUAGE 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Education, the ancient grammarians, and Atticism, the three subjects of 
this section, are all, in essence, aspects of one central theme, attitudes to 
language. 

Schools, as well as books and bookshops (v111.1), were already in 
existence in the fifth century Bc (Coulet 1996, 105), but it was the fol- 
lowing century and the Hellenistic period that witnessed a truly dra- 
matic growth in education, with the creation of permanent institutions 
of higher education: Isocrates’ school, Plato’s Academy (387 Bc-AD 
539), Aristotle’s Lyceum. Humble teachers of writing (yoappatiotat), 
celebrated grammanians (yeappatixoi), and sophists (coqtotat) offered 
instruction, at the primary and higher levels, in rhetoric, the art of 
speech, a skill significant in a culture in which public speech, the 
speech of persuasion, was a vital constituent. 

It was the philosophers who first turned their attention to the 
systematic study of language (v111.2), which in antiquity found its cul- 
mination in one specific philosophical school, the Stoic. The 
Hellenistic and Roman periods saw the formation of another important 
tradition, the grammarnians: Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, Dionysius Thrax. The latter is believed to be the author 
of the enormously influential Téyvn yoappatixy (Ars Grammatica), the 
earliest manual of grammar (second-first centuries BC), which was 
translated into Syriac and Armenian, and was accompanied with hun- 
dreds of pages of commentary (Illdefonse 1997, 12). 

The Atticist movement (v111.3), which arose in the first century BC, 
is directly related to the education of the period and to the tradition of 
the grammarians. The writings of Aristophanes of Byzantium may be 
viewed as forerunners of Atticism, an expression of linguistic and liter- 
ary nostalgia for the old world of Attic harmony, which had suffered 
from the prevalence of the Hellenistic Koine and from the “wounds” 
inflicted by Roman rule. This movement heralded a process of linguis- 
tic “regulation” in which the language would be shaped to comply with 
classical literary models, a process that would influence the course of 
the Greek language over some eighteen centuries. 


1 Language and education in antiquity 


A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


We cannot hope to understand the relationship between language and 
education without first defining our terms; both concepts - language 
and education - are so widely used that their meaning has come to seem 
self-evident. In discussing the relationship between Greek language 
and education in ancient times (eighth century BC to fourth century aD) 
I shall be examining education as a process which, first, assists the indi- 
vidual to acquire the knowledge of reading and writing necessary in 
developing the personal skills that enable liim to play an active part in 
the social life of his city, and, second, endows him with a degree of rhe- 
torical skill. 

Our sources for the first historical period of ancient Greece, the 
Archaic period (eighth to sixth centuries Bc) do not provide us with 
any information on the systematic teaching of reading and writing, 
despite the fact that in not a few aspects of their daily lives the Greeks 
were using the new script which had resulted from the adaptation of the 
Phoenician alphabet to the idiosyncrasies of the Greek language (see 
11.17). Any planned and organized educational process will have been 
intended exclusively for the members of the aristocracy. The wealth of 
references in our sources to the centaur Chiron, the mythical teacher of 
many Homeric heroes, indicates that the process of education was con- 
ducted entirely through oral communication; Chiron’s celebrated 
pupus - among them Achilles, Asclepius, Jason, Nestor - learned at his 
side to hunt, to ride, to throw the javelin and play the lyre; they also 
acquired some knowledge of medicine, but there is no evidence that 
they learned to read and write. 

It is reasonable to assume that during the first centuries of the 
archaic period - when the economy was largely agricultural and trans- 
actions with other cities and countries were extremely infrequent — the 
members of the warrior aristocracy, who enjoyed a monopoly in the 
exercise of political power and the administration of traditional justice, 
would not have engaged in activities requiring the ability to read and 
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write. But it is equally reasonable to suppose that those members of the 
free population, whatever their rank in society, who were engaged in 
production and trade in the Mediterranean, and who felt the need, in 
pursuit of their own interests, to learn to use the new script, will have 
done so, at least on an occasional basis. Potters and vase painters 
employed the new script to advertise themselves and their products, 
while merchants protected their wares by marking them with single 
letters or their full name - and sometimes even with a curse on anyone 
who attempted to usurp them. However, with the passing of time the 
aristocrats must, as a class, have begun to take an interest in acquiring 
the new skills of reading and writing, in the wake of the serious social 
conflicts of the seventh century Bc - conflicts precipitated by the short- 
age of farming land and by injustices inherent in the social relations 
between themselves and the other free citizens, the merchants, crafts- 
men, and many small farmers. The conditions in the cities of Greece 
itself, as well as the needs of the colonies — the new Greek communities 
in the East and West, where not all the settlers came from the same 
mother city - will have enhanced the role and importance of writing as 
a means of limiting instability, confusion and unaccountability. Locri 
Epizephyru in southern Italy was among the first cities to acquire 
written laws, at some point in the middle of the seventh century. 

However, we are still unable to determine when schools for the 
teaching of reading and writing appeared for the first time. Herodotus 
(fifth century Bc) and Pausanias (second century AD) mention schools 
functioning in the early part of the fifth century Bc. Herodotus tells us 
that just before the defeat of the Ionians at the naval battle off the island 
of Lade (494 8c), which marked the end of the Ionian revolt, the roof of 
a school on Chios collapsed, killing 119 students who were engaged at 
that moment in “learning their letters” (6.27.2). Another event occur- 
ring in the first decade of the fifth century is recounted by Pausanias in 
his Description of Greece (6.9.6-7): the boxer Cleomedes was so 
enraged at the failure to acknowledge his victory at the Olympic Games 
of 496 Bc that he overturned a column supporting the roof of the school 
(St5aoxaActov) in his native Astypalaea; the roof fell, and sixty children 
lost their lives. We learn from Thucydides (7.29.5) of the existence of a 
school at Mycalessus in Boeotia; in his account of the beginning of the 
Decelean War (413 BC) he relates that Thracian mercenaries broke into 
the city’s largest &u5a0xaAciov and slaughtered all the students. 

There can be no history of education in antiquity that fails to 
mention the contrast - in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc — between the 
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private education of Athens and the state system of Sparta. The citizens 

of the hermetically sealed and strictly hierarchical society of the most 

powerful city in the Peloponnese, the Spartans or homoioi, held sway 

over an immense population: the periozkoz, the free inhabitants of the 

neighboring communities, who enjoyed some autonomy in local 

administration but were subject to Sparta in all aspects of military 

policy, and the helots, the subjugated local people of Messenia and 

Laconia, granted by the state, together with farming land, to the full cit- 
izens of Sparta. These last, forbidden by law from indulging in any 
commercial activity, occupied themselves with the continual training 
and practice of discipline which made them the most formidable army 
in the entire Greek world. Just as it had in archaic times, in the fifth and 
fourth centuries Bc the Spartan state continued to oversee the upbring- 
ing (Gywyn) and education of all future citizens. From the age of seven 
to twenty the sons of Spartan citizens were reared, compulsontly, by the 
state, which employed privations and the harshest of toughening to 
produce hoplites of the high standard required. The main purpose of 
the Spartan upbringing was, in the words of Plutarch, that the boys 
should learn to “obey commands well, endure hardships, and conquer 
in battle”; he adds that the boys learned “of reading and writing, only 
enough to serve their turn” (Lycurgus 16; see Text [1]). For the young 
Spartan, successful completion of all the stages in this upbringing was 
a necessary condition for acceptance into the ranks of the homovoz, but 
not the only condition. Once the boy had come of age, he had to seek 
admission to one of the messes (guditiov), which consisted of some 
fifteen members, each paying a monthly contribution, set by the state, 
in cash and in kind (Plutarch, Lycurgus 12.3, 12.9-11). 

In the Athenian democracy of the fifth and fourth centuries BC every 
working, free, native inhabitant of Attica - of the male sex - was num- 
bered on the roll of citizens, regardless of whether he owned any land. 
All decisions were taken by the Assembly of the citizens, the Ecclesza, and 
the various offices of state were filled by lot from the whole body of citi- 
zens, rich and poor, small farmers and large land owners, craftsmen and 
merchants. There was no direct state involvement in the education of the 
future citizen. Although they were under no legal compulsion to do so, 
parents took the necessary measures for the schooling of their children, 
either teaching them within the family or sending them out to teachers 
(see Text [2]). Elementary schooling was provided by the katharvstes 
(x.8aguotrc), who taught music, and the grammatistes (yoappotiotts), 
who gave instruction in reading, writing, and anthmetic. 
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We have no written account of the workings of the 
Athenian schools in the fifth century, but it is worth 
pointing out that the relatively large number of early 
depictions ofstudents learning to read and write - dating 
from the first quarter of the fifth century Bc, the first 
decades of the Athenian democracy - suggests that the 
Athenians attached no little importance to this educa- 
tional process. The best known of these depictions is the 
vase painting by the painter Duris on a cylix belonging 
to the Berlin Museum (see Fig. g8a-b); it shows scenes 
from all three areas of education: instruction in dance 
and music (uwovotxn), physical exercise (yuuvaotixn) 
and reading, writing, and arithmetic (yedupata). Two 
scenes offer fascinating glimpses of the latter lesson: in 
one, the bearded instructor sits holding an open scroll, 
on which letters can be made out, while before him 
stands a boy whois either reciting the text from memory 
or listening as it is read to him by his instructor; in the 
other scene the pupil is once again standing before the 
teacher, who is seated on a stool holding a wniting tablet 
(d€Atoc) and a stylus for writing on it (yoagics). Among 
the writtet testimony to the keen interest taken by the Athenians in the 
teaching of reading and writing I shall confine myself to mentioning just 
one passage in Plutarch’s Themustocles, referring to the evacuation of 
Attica after the defeat at Thermopylae in 480 Bc. As the Persian army 
advanced into central Greece, leaving towns and villages burned down in 
its wake, the Ecclesia decided that the Athenian citizens of military age 
should embark on the triremes, while the majority of the women and chil- 
dren should seek refuge in Troezen. They were welcomed with great gen- 
erosity, the people of Troezen not only providing them with board and 
lodging at public expense but even undertaking to pay fees for their 
teachers (bnéQ avTHV St6a0xchotc tedetv pLob0Uc, Plutarch, Themistocles 
10.3). 

We do not have a great deal of information on the methods employed 
in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic in the autonomous Greek 
cities during their five centuries of history (eighth to fourth centuries 
BC). There is, however, a variety of archaeological material - sherds, 
tablets, and papyri - from various regions in the Hellenistic world, and 
especially from Ptolemaic Egypt, which permits us to form a relatively 
clear idea of what went on in the Hellenistic school which was often 
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Duris, with scenes of teachers 


and students. Fifth century Bc 
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dependent on the generosity of the monarch or the more affluent citi- 
zens. As in earlier times, the lessons taught in the disaoxaAetov were 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of particular interest is the systematic 
method of teaching employed by the instructors of the Hellenistic 
period, our knowledge of which is derived from relatively lengthy 
primers on papyrus; the earliest of these is the almost complete manual 
from the third century Bc - from the Fayum - on sixteen sheets 
(xoAAjWata) from a roll of papyrus with an overall length of 2.9 meters. 
Our information is supplemented by isolated phrases scratched on 
pottery sherds or wniting tablets. It would seem that the students’ first 
task was to memorize the alphabet, learning just the names of the 
letters and not concerning themselves, at this stage, with their shapes. 
Once the alphabet had been memorized, the teacher proceeded to intro- 
duce groups of capital letters and the students practiced writing first the 
individual letters and then syllables, first taking two letters - consonant 
and vowel or vowel and consonant - and then three. The students then 
moved on to copying whole words - of one, two, and then three and 
more syllables. The majority of these were nouns and adjectives from lit- 
erary texts, mainly the Homeric epics, which presented difficulties of 
pronunciation or spelling. They then advanced to the copying of short 
phrases, usually moral maxims (yv@pat) or extracts from works of 
poetry. These first continuous texts were given to the students with the 
syllables divided to make reading more easy. The Fayum primer con- 
tains extracts — six lines from Euripides’ Phoentssae (529-34) and four 
lines from his lost Jno - in which the syllables are divided by a blank 
space and two dots. The students then moved on to the next stage, in 
which the grammarians (yeaupatixoi) offered their commentaries on lit- 
erary texts, formulated rules for the correct use of the language and 
supervised their young charges — adolescent boys from the privileged, 
educated class - as they memorized the texts and rules. The most suit- 
able setting for these more advanced intellectual tasks was the 
Hellenistic gymnasium (yvpvdo.ov), whose students, young men of 
eighteen (gnBou), came exclusively from the more affluent homes. 

At this point it should be made clear that higher education was not 
an invention of the Hellenistic period. It first made its appearance in 
Athens in the second half of the fifth century Bc, when the city had 
already acquired a distinct identity in a number of ways: its democratic 
system had given greater political power to the lower social class, the 
thetes, and within the decade 490-480 Bc it had built up the most pow- 
erful fleet in the Greek world and, a little later (478/7), had assumed the 
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leadership of the Delian League immediately after the Greek victory in 
the Persian Wars. Up until the end of the sixth century Bc Athens could 
claim only one literary figure of importance, the great Solon, but in the 
centuries we refer to as classical — the fifth and fourth centuries Bc — the 
bulk of Greek literary output is Athenian in origin; among the master- 
pieces of world literature produced in Athens during this period we 
number the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the com- 
edies of Anstophanes, the orations of Demosthenes, and the philo- 
sophical works of Plato and Aristotle, while we should not omit to 
mention that the majority of the inscriptions contained in the 
Inscriptiones Graecae were found in Attica. 

In fifth-century Athens, then, there emerged for the first time condi- 
tions that made both necessary and possible the institution of higher 
education. The direct involvement of the Athenians in the political 
affairs of their own city and of the broader geographical region they con- 
trolled bred a desire to be able either to defend their views in the 
Ecclesia, arguing on questions of war, peace and other vital issues, or to 
represent themselves in the courts. The second half of the fifth century 
saw the appearance of teachers — some of them were Athenian, but the 
majority were foreigners, passing through Athens and other cities - 
known as Sophists. For a fee they offered the young men of Athens theo- 
retical training in the various skills involved in the government of the 
city. They proclaimed that any individual could learn the art of speak- 
ing, a skill which endowed the citizen with the knowledge required to 
manage his own life and that of the community - that art which Gorgias 
(Plato, Gorgias 4494) referred to as rhetoric (gntoginy) and Protagoras 
(Plato, Protagoras 31ga) as politics (nodtixy). The sophists would 
deliver model orations to their closed groups of students, designed to 
exemplify the art of dzegeszs (Sty 01s), 1.e., the presentation of informa- 
tion required to introduce the audience to the issue in question, and to 
illustrate the arguments (éxtyeigrjwata) which could be brought forward 
to support both sides of the question; one of their most fundamental 
principles was that there were two opposing sides, two discourses 
(AOyot), to each question. They also emphasized the power of rhetorical 
speech to sway the emotions, and attached particular importance to 
what they referred to as 6@6o0ézeta, i.e., the correct use of the language, 
the proper correspondence between words and the things they denote, 
and the distinction between the literal and metaphorical uses of words. 
Their students were required to commit the model orations to memory, 
and also to participate in question-and-answer exercises. 
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The organization of higher education underwent a major change in 
the first half of the fourth century Bc, with the establishment of perma- 
nent schools in Athens. The first of these was founded by Isocrates ca. 
390 Bc and they were intended to inculcate good moral and political 
values in the young by requiring them to write on these subjects and to 
appraise their teacher’s own works. This pioneering establishment of a 
permanent school was of enormous significance in the history of educa- 
tion; with a fixed venue for instruction it was now possible to draw up 
systematic and long-term plans for lessons. Schools could now be 
founded that would last for centuries. Plato’s Academy, founded in 387 
BC near the gymnasium of the hero Academus, was to become one of the 
longest little lived educational institutions in history, continuing in its 
work for no fewer than nine centuries until it was finally closed by an edict 
of the Emperor Justinian in ap 539. In his writings Plato criticizes the 
rhetorical method, on the grounds that it does not seek the truth (for 
example, in the Gorgzas, Menexenus, Phaedrus), but he does offer a 
number of indications that the Academy attached importance to the 
study of language. For example, the dialogue named after his own first 
teacher, the Cratylus, provides the first recorded discussion on aspects 
of language. The dialogue begins with a discussion of the relationship 
between words and objects, and subsequently moves on to examine ety- 
mologies. Similar linguistic-philosophical concerns, albeit combined 
with clearer, more practical guidance, appear to have been shared by 
Aristotle, who included the teaching of rhetoric in the curriculum of the 
school he founded in 335 Bc at the Lyceum, the gymnasium located 
beside the grove sacred to Apollo Lycius. For example, at the beginning 
of the third book of his Rhetoric, he states emphatically that it is not 
enough for a man to know what to say, he must also know how to say it. 
He identifies the two qualities of clarity (oagyveia) and appropniateness 
(to meénov) as the principal virtues of linguistic expression (A€Etc) and 
discusses the elements that constitute that expression, the literal and the 
metaphorical. 

In the years of the Hellenistic kingdoms and of Roman rule, when 
the Koine was finally supplanting the various Greek dialects, the study 
of language, which had begun with the sophists of the fifth century and 
continued at the Academy and Lyceum in the fourth century, now 
began to be approached more methodically. The main concern of edu- 
cated men at this time was how to write good Greek (éAdnvitetv) (see 
VII.C.1). Most prominent among the philosophers of the Hellenistic 
period were the Stoics, who laid the foundations for the description of 
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the Greek language. A number of the works of 
Chrysippus, who succeeded Zeno and Cleanthes at the 
Stoa, were dedicated to the system of inflection and to 
syntax (Diogenes Laertius 7.192-3). 

While for the Stoics the study of language was closely 
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associated with logic, for the philologists of Alexandria 
grammar had a certain degree of autonomy (see 11.5). 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (257-180 BC), one of the ear- 
liest directors of the Library of Alexandria, established 
the canon of the eight parts of speech; his student, 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (217-145 BC), introduced the 
breathing marks and accents, as well as the punctuation 
marks (see Appendix 1), while asserting that grammati- 
cal forms must be characterized by consistency. One of 
his students was Dionysius Thrax, whose Ars Grammatica is the earli- 
est such work to have survived. 

Finally, I should like to discuss the significant difference in the 
concept of rhetoric between, on the one hand, the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC, and, on the other, the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In the 
earlier period, as we have seen, the art of speaking was intimately asso- 
ciated with the social and political life of the city; the orations of 
Lysias, Demosthenes, and Hyperides were not the product of some 
school oi rhetoric, but grew out of the workings of the democracy. In 
the later period, however, the process of collective decision-making 
had withered as the ordinary people gradually took a less and less 
active part in public life, the regulation of the domestic affairs of the 
community now depending, directly or indirectly, on the will of the 
Hellenistic monarch or Roman administrator. Although we have no 
hard evidence concerning rhetoric in the Hellenistic period, it is fair 
to assume that the situation will have been much the same as in the 
years of the Roman empire, when the art of rhetoric was the most 
important element in higher education, and schools of rhetoric subsi- 
dized by the state were to be found in all the main intellectual centers 
of the time, the first of them founded in Rome by the Emperor 
Vespasian (AD 69-79). Aspiring students of rhetoric were not only 
given theoretical instruction in the art of public speaking but also went 
through various stages of practical training in description, scrutiny of 
evidence, and rebuttal of arguments; in the final stage of their studies 
they would be required to demonstrate their abilities in improvisation 


and in the delivery of carefully prepared rhetorical pieces of display. 
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The rhetorical topics in the schools and in public speaking were many 
and various, ranging from the serious to the absurd. A surviving 
example of the more eccentric subjects is the In Praise of Hair 
(Eyxa@ptov x0u9¢) of Dio Chrysostom (ca. aD 40-after 112), scion ofa 
wealthy family from Prusa in Bithynia. The epithet Chrysostomus 
(xovods “gold” + otoua “mouth”) was a third-century addition to his 
name, bestowed in acknowledgment of his great oratorical abilities. In 
addition to encomiums including lost works in praise of parrots and 
mosquitoes, he also composed orations in the service of the central 
administration; examples of the latter are his speeches to the Ecclesia 
and the Boule of his native city. As a member of an embassy to Rome 
he delivered addresses to Trajan, obliquely flattering the emperor in 
his skillful analysis of the virtues of a good monarch. 

The most celebrated orator of the second century ap was Aelius 
Aristides, whose family owned great estates in Mysia (117 or 129-181 or 
later). Of the six autobiographical Sacred Discourses (‘Iegoi ddyou) 
which have survived, only one contains reliable historical information, 
although all of them reflect the belief that the god Asclepius put an end 
to his long series of maladies and granted him superb abilities as a writer 
at the Asclepieum of Pergamum, where Aristides spent much of his time 
as a patient. He also believed that in his dreams he enjoyed direct com- 
munication with the great figures of classical times, such as Plato and 
Sophocles, and that as a consequence he was able to make the past - 
refined and elevated to an absolute purity — a part of the living present. 
All his orations, whether composed for private or public occasions, 
reflect his conviction of the central importance of Greek civilization; in 
the public address For Rome (Eis ‘Papnv) for example, he commends 
the revival of Greek culture and the Greek way of life as the greatest of 
Rome’s gifts to humanity. In short, all his surviving work is evidence that 
the classical tradition was still very much alive in the years of empire, but 
his excessive faith in the irrational - dreams, prophecies, divine protec- 
tion - demonstrates how this tradition was now adjusted to suit the atti- 
tudes and temperament of the society of the time, a society profoundly 
affected by the political system of the Roman empire. 


Selected texts 
[1] Plutarch, Lycurgus 16.6 Perrin 
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Tic NALHiac MQOCEQEXOLEVIS EXETELVOV AUTMV thv Goxnow, Ev YOM te xeigovtes xai 


Baditerv avuTodytous wailetv Te YUMVOUS Ws TA TOAAG OvvEbiCovtes. 


Of reading and writing, they learned only enough to serve their turn; all the 
rest of their training was calculated to make them obey commands well, 
endure hardships, and conquer in battle. Therefore, as they grew in age, their 
bodily exercise was increased; their heads were close-clipped, and they were 
accustomed to going bare-foot, and to playing for the most part without 
clothes. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Aeschines, Against Timarchus 12 Schultz 


[NoMO ] Ot d€ t&v naidwv dSdoxaror avoryetwoav LEV Ta SidaoxaAEia UN 
MOOTEQOV HALOV AVLOVTOG, XAELETWORYV OE TOO NALoV SUvovtoOs. Kai uy sE€otw tTOIs 
UNO TV TOV raldwv HAixiav obotv eiotevat tov raidwv evdov Svtwv, Eav Wh Vids 
Sidaoxdhov i AdEAMds 7] Bvyateds avjo: éav O€ Tig NaQG Tait’ eicin, Bavatw 
Cyuovebw. Kai ot yupvaoideyar tots ‘Eouatots un éatwoav ovyxabiévar undéva 
TOV Ev HALKia TEOMM UNdevi Edv SE ExiTEENY xai UH eEeioyyn tod yupvaoion, 
Evoxos EOTW 6 YULVAGLAOYTS TO tis EAeVOEOWV POOEGS vOuw. Oi Sé yooNyoI ol 


XQAOLOTAPEVOL VIO TOD SNLOV EOTWORV THV NALKLAV UME TETTAOGKOVTE ETH. 


[Law ] The teachers of the boys shall open the school-rooms not earlier than 
sunrise, and they shall close them before sunset. No person who is older than 
the boys shall be permitted to enter the room while they are there, unless he 
be a son of the teacher, a brother, or a daughter’s husband. If any one enter in 
violation of this prohibition, he shall be punished with death. The superinten- 
dents of the gymnasia shall under no conditions allow any one who has 
reached the age of manhood to enter the contests of Hermes together with the 
boys. A gymnasiarch who does permit this and fails to keep such a person out 
of the gymnasium, shall be liable to the penalties prescribed for the seduction 
of free-born youth. Every choregus who is appointed by the people shall be 
more than forty years of age. (Trans. C. D. Adams) 


[3] Plato, Protagoras 322d-323a Burnet 


Ottw 8H, @ THxeates, xai Sua tatta ot te GAAOL xai "ASyvator, Stav pév reEQl 
AQETIIS Textovxtis 1] O Adyos 7] GAs Tivos SnLOVEYLx ‘IS, OAiyous OtovTaL LETEtvaL 
oupBoviiis, xal EdV Tig ExTOS Ov THV OAiywv GvEPOVAELH, OVX AVEXOVTAL, WS OU 
Hrs — eindtws, Ws EY Mut — Otav 4€ eic OvpPOVANV MOALTLxXTMI¢ AEETIIS twotv, TV 
det Sua Sixaroovvys m&oav iévar xal GwHEoGNS, EixdtWs ANavtos avde0s 


AVEYOVTAL, WS MAVTL MOOCOTRXOV TAVTNS YE METEXELV Tis GOETH H wn Elvat WoAEts. 


So that, Socrates, is why when there is a question about how to do well in car- 
pentry or any other expertise, everyone including the Athenians thinks it right 
that only a few should give advice, and won’t put up with advice from anyone 
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else, as you say - and quite right, too, in my view — but when it comes to con- 
sideration of how to do well in running the city, which must proceed entirely 
through justice and soundness of mind, they are right to accept advice from 
anyone, since it 1s incumbent on everyone to share in that sort of excellence, 


or else can be no city at all. (Trans. C. C. W. Taylor) 


[4] Aristotle, Polztics 1337a10-18 Ross 


“Out pév odV TH VOLOBETI UAALOTA MOAYLATEVTEOV NEO THV TOV vewv maLdeiav, 
ovdeic av cyrpiopytioeev. Kai yao év taic moAeow ov yryvouevov ToUtO BAGITEL 
TAG MoAteiag Set yaQ MOOG ExcdoTHV naLdevEDAaL, TO yao NBO TiS MoAttElac 
EXCOTYS TO Oixelov xal MPuAattetv eiwHe tHVv moALtElav xal xaBiotrHoLv eE Goy7c, 
olov TO Lev Snpoxoatixov Syuoxoatiav, TO 8’ dALryaoYLKov SALyaoyiav: del Sé TO 
BéAtLov 180 BeAtiovos aitiov moAttElac. 


No one will doubt that the legislator should direct his attention above all to 
the education of youth; for the neglect of education does harm to the consti- 
tution. The citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each government has a peculiar character which originally 
formed and which continues to preserve it. The character of democracy 
creates democracy, and the character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; and 
always the better the character, the better the government. (Trans. S. Everson) 


2g ‘The ancient grammarians 


P.H. MATTHEWS 


The grammatical analysis of Greek began in earnest in the Hellenistic 
period, with the expansion of the Greek world under Alexander and his 
successors and the dissemination of the xowvy as a standard form of the 
language. It was undertaken, in part, by the philosophers of the early 
Stoa, for whom the discipline of @tAocogia, which we must understand 
in more or less its etymological sense, included, as one of three main 
parts, a “logical” or “linguistic” part (to A}oytxdv) concerned with both 
the form of linguistic expressions and the propositions expressed by 
them. It was also undertaken, again in part, by literary scholars in the 
library of Alexandria, as a basis for the editing and interpretation of the 
texts of Homer and other earlier writers. It is in this school that the term 
yoouupatixy was first used in a relevant sense, referring precisely to a 
general expertise in the study of literary texts. By the time of the Roman 
conquest these initially separate strands had led to something like the 
discipline of yoapyatixy as we know it in the Christian era, and as 
such it became a fixed part of the educational system in both the Latin- 
speaking and Greek-speaking parts of the empire. The yeappatixot of 
the empire were by profession teachers, concerned above all with the 
maintenance of a written standard, based on the Attic Greek of many 
centuries earlier, from which the spoken language was increasingly 
diverging. Greek, and Greek in this form, was quite naturally the only 
language with which they worked. But they included original linguistic 
scholars, who developed a tradition of grammatical analysis so well 
founded that it lives on, in the description of Greek and of other lan- 
guages throughout the world, when ancient achievements in most other 
disciplines have been superseded. 

The growth of this tradition can conveniently be divided into two 
periods. They reflect, in part, the moment at which yoeoppatixy became 
a technical subject, distinct from logic and rhetoric as other linguistic 
disciplines. But they also reflect a difference in our sources. In the impe- 
nal period these include extensive original texts, of which the four 
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surviving works of Apollonius Dyscolus (second century aD) are espe- 
cially important. They also include elaborate commentaries ona famous 
elementary grammar ascribed to Dionysius Thrax (ca. 170-ca. go Bc) 
which is itself arguably, for the most part, of the third century aD or later. 
These should be read in conjunction with the work of the Latin gram- 
marians, among whom Pniscian, working in Constantinople in the early 
sixth century AD, follows Apollonius closely. But for the Hellenistic 
period our sources are secondary or fragmentary. Much of what we 
know of the early Stoics is from later doxographers, especially Diogenes 
Laertius (probably third century ab). For the school of Alexandria, we 
have the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, to the extent that it may be 
genuine. But, by Late Antiquity, commentators had already remarked 
that it conflicts in places with the views that Dionysius was known from 
other sources to have held. Where it cannot be trusted, we have no 
extended text at all. We are therefore forced, in part, to speculate. 


1 Many terms and concepts that were to become part of the stock in 
trade of grammars have their ongin in the classical period or earlier. By 
the time of Plato (429-347 BC) literacy was widespread, and the con- 
cepts of the ovAAafy and of the ototyetov as a minimal element could 
both be used in his work without explanation. He also introduces a 
division of otoryeia into “having sound” (@wvij_evta) and “soundless” 
(&pwva). In an important passage in the Sophist, he analyzes the sen- 
tence Oeaitntos xaOyntaL into an 6voua “name” of which a Ofjpa. “verb” 
is predicated. The Poetics of Aristotle (384-322 Bc) distinguishes a 
series of “parts of the utterance” (uéon tis A€EEws) which include both 
the ototyetov and the ovAd afr, as units “without meaning” (conua), 
and the 6voua and é7jua, as ones that are “meaningful” (onuavtxd). 
But it is in the work of the early Stoics, especially of Chrysippus (ca. 
280-207 BC) and his pupil Diogenes of Babylon (240-152 Bc), that a 
comprehensive scheme first emerges. In their account of linguistic 
expressions, they elaborated a system of word classes as wéQn tov AOYOU 
which, in a later form, became the foundation for grammar as children 
experienced it for the next millennium and beyond. By the time the 
yoappatixoi of Alexandria took it over the scheme was not yet in its final 
form, and in the work of the Roman writer Varro (116-27 BC) we can see 
that at least one radical alternative had been proposed. But by the 
beginning of the Christian era its form was largely fixed. 

For the Stoics, as for the yoapyatixoi who followed and for Aristotle 
who preceded them, the péen tod Adyov or ths MEEwWS were units of 
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expression: that is, of a physical sound (@wv1) defined as air that had 
been set in motion. A Adyoc was itself defined as a linguistic expression 
(deEtc) that had meaning. For the semantic categories themselves our 
sources leave us much more in the dark; but it appears, for example, 
that a Stoic analysis of tense had recognized the parallel between forms 
such as tuntw and étuatov, called by them “extending” (xagatatixoi), 
and “completed” forms (ovvtedtxoi) such as tétuga. and étetvqevv. It is 
also clear that much of the terminology of cases was theirs. In taking 
these notions over, the yoappatixot seem to have made significant 
changes. The standard account of tenses is different, and, in general, 
categories such as these were closely linked, as “concomitants” 
(magenoueva) to individual words or péen tot Adyov. But the Stoics 
were responsible for much of the original insight. 

The crucial insight of the early Alexandnans lay in their identifi- 
cation of dvadoyia as a principle in the formation of words. By the time 
of Aristarchus (ca. 217-145 BC), this had become a major tool in estab- 
lishing literary texts: if the form of a particular word is doubtful, choose 
the one which leads to the greatest regularity. In a definition of 
yoappatixy which is securely that of his pupil Dionysius Thrax, the 
“calculation of analogy” (Gvahoyias éxAoytopds) is one of six parts. By 
the first century BC it was a general cnterion for the cultivation of 
correct Greek (‘EAAnviouds), written and spoken, and a dispute had 
arisen, whose echoes continue in the early centuries of the empire, as 
to whether proportional regularity is more important than conformity 
to usage. As represented by Varro, who is the earliest of our sources, 
this lay between promoters of &vadoyia and those of (though for this 
there is no independent source) &vwyadia. But, whatever the precise 
context, the discipline now reached, in the words of another pupil of 
Anistarchus, its “developed” form (tedeia yoapyatix). As defined by 
Dionysius Thrax it was a “practical skill” (éuzetgia) still concerned 
above all with literature. In its new form it became an “expertise on 
scientific principles” (Etc &6 téyvns) concerned, in effect, with all 
aspects of language not covered by others. 


2 Our earliest grammatical texts, if we except the one ascribed to 
Dionysius Thrax, are papyri of the first century Bc. These show that 
the format of an elementary grammar, organized by péon tov AOyou, was 
established. But to complete the system and to place it on a theoretical 
foundation seems to have been the achievement in particular of 
Apollonius Dyscolus, working in Alexandria two centuries later. It is 
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clear from his text that important problems of detail still had to be 
solved. In one passage, for example, of his four books on Syntax (Megi 
ovvtaéews) he establishes that an infinitive is the basic mood of a verb 
and not, as at least some earlier scholars had evidently claimed, an 
adverb. One use of the infinitive is with an article, and in an extended 
discussion of the constructions that this ug00¢ tot Adyou takes, he dis- 
tinguishes those in which it must be present, those in which it cannot 
be, and the difference of meaning where it is optional. In a work on pro- 
nouns, he establishes the standard division between those that relate to 
other linguistic elements (Gvaqogtxai) and those that “point” outside 
the text (Setxtixai). Much of this discussion is polemic; the space 
devoted to topics often seems unbalanced, and, for reasons of terminol- 
ogy in part, he is hard to read. The reason may be that linguistic analy- 
sis was still in its pioneering phase. 

At a more general level, Apollonius’ writings are the direct origin for 
most of what the later tradition says about the relation between one 
Lec TOU Adyou, or of a HéEQOG in a specific inflected form, to another. 
We do not have the work in which the Adyos itself is defined; but the 
definition of his follower Pniscian, for example, rests on the connected 
semantic criteria of “congruence” (in Greek xataAAnhotys) and com- 
pleteness. In a discussion of ungrammatical expressions (codovxopol), 
Apollonius says that they lie essentially in a lack of congruence 
between related words. For example, in the expression attny pe 
étupav, the nominative atty is semantically singular and is therefore 
not congruent with étupav, whose meaning is plural. By implication 
both the individual véon and their relation are involved: that pe is also 
singular is irrelevant, since its relation to étupav is one in which there 
is a “crossing over” (SucPaots) to another individual. But the same sen- 
tence would be incomplete, or would fail to express a complete 
thought (Stdvora), if we were lacking. For the verb tuxtw is one of those 
whose meaning, as Apollonius explains elsewhere, requires or “seeks” 
(Cntet) a noun or pronoun in the accusative. Similarly an adverb, for 
example, requires a verb: in a work on this pégo0c he compares its con- 
struction to that of an adjective, and in his books on syntax he begins 
by explaining the system of uéon as a whole in terms of their distinct 
semantic roles. 

Apollonius occasionally refers by name to predecessors, of whom 
Tryphon, a shadowy figure of an uncertain period in the first century 
BC, was evidently important. But whatever the extent of their contribu- 
tion, it is with him and with the massive work on accentuation of his 
son Herodian that the creative period of the ancient discipline of 
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yoouuuatixn, whose beginning we can plausibly place with Aristarchus 
in the second century BC, largely ends. 

If it is hard to trace the history of ideas before this point, it is harder 
to perceive more than a history of detail after it. At an elementary level, 
the grammar ascribed to Dionysius Thrax became canonical. It is very 
brief and very summary: the section on adverbs, for example, is essen- 
tially a definition followed by a list of twenty six subtypes, most of 
which are simply named and illustrated. The section on nouns, which 
is the longest and includes a slightly fuller account of a similar number 
of subtypes, is only about 120 lines in a modern edition. Subsequent 
commentaries expand it, adding explanations and alternative views, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

The scope of these texts was basically that of definition and 
classification. Case, for example, was a “concomitant” (magenopevov) 
of nouns: the five ancient cases are listed, with alternative names, and 
nouns can be classified (as povontwta, etc.) according to the number 
of cases they distinguish. Of the formal patterns of inflection they say 
nothing or little. But in the later empire the teaching of correct forms 
must have been an increasing preoccupation, and in the work of 
Theodosius of Alexandria (fourth-fifth century ap) and his commen- 
tator Choeroboscus (sixth or seventh century aD) we have our first 
comprehensive treatment. Its technique is based on a form of rule that 
had been developed by the first century Bc and in turn derived from the 
early use of proportional similarity (Gvadoyia). To a nominative such 
as, Say, PLOTS corresponds a genitive gidotytoc; similarly xaxoty<, 
%ax0THTOG, and so on. We can therefore state a covering rule by which, 
in Theodosius’ formulation, any feminine that ends in -tyg has a geni- 
tive in -toc. The final achievement of grammar in the ancient period was 
to work systematically through the paradigms of nouns and verbs, 
trying to find the most general and simple rules by which each form 
could be predicted, ultimately, from the nominative singular or the first 
singular of the present indicative active. With this essential addition to 
the classificatory scheme, the scope of grammar as it was known until 
the modern period was complete. 


Selected texts 


[1] Dionysius Thrax (end of second century BC) Ars grammatica, GG 
vol. 1,5-6 


Toappatixy got sueroia TOV NAEG NoNTAls te xai OvYYEaGEtOL Ws ETL TO 
TOAD heyOPEVOV. 
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Méon S€ avtijc got €E nod@tov avayvwois évtoeiBys xata TECWdIaY, 
devtegov eEnynoic xata toc Evunaexovtacs oitixods tTEdNMOUS, TOiTOV 
yAwooOv te xai iotogidv MEdxELQOS GMddoaIC, TETAETOV EtLPOAOYIAC EVQECLC, 
NEUNTOV Avadoyias ExAOYLOWOS, ExTOV xQLOLG NOLNUGTWV, 6 df xdAMOTOV goTL 
NAVUWV TOV EV TH TEXVN). 


Grammar is the empirical knowledge of what poets and prose writers com- 
monly say. 

It has six parts: first, an expert reading respecting the diacritics; second, an 
explanation of the poetic tropes present [in the text]; third, a prompt elucida- 
tion of the rare words and the narratives; fourth, the discovery of the etymol- 
ogy; fifth, a setting out of analogy; sixth, a criticism of the works - which of all 
parts of the art is the most noble. (Trans. D. Whitehouse [based on the French 
translation by J. Lallot]) 


[2] Attributed to Dionysius Thrax (probably third century AD), On the 
word, GG vol. 1, 22-3 


Ak&ic €oti weoOs EAGXLOTOV TOD XATA OVVTAELV Adyou. 

Aodyog d€ ott meCijc AEEEWS OlVOEots SiavoLav avtOtEAT SyAotoa. 

Tod dé Adyou pEéoN Eotiv dxtwW Svoua, Ofjwa, pETOXH, GEBQEOV, avtwvunia, 
noodGeais, éxigonua, ovvdecpos. ya mOOONYORIA Ws Eidos TH Svdpoatt 
vmopeBAntar. 


The word [lexzs] is the smallest part of a constructed sentence [logos]. 

A sentence is a composition in prose expressing a complete thought. 

The parts of speech are eight: noun, verb, participle, article, pronoun, prepo- 
sition, adverb, conjunction. The common noun is classed as a kind of noun. 


(Trans. D. Whitehouse [based on the French translation by J. Lallot]) 


[3] On the noun, GG vol. 1, 24-6 


"Ovopd éott wE90G AOYOU ATWTLAOV, COPA 7 TOYA onLatvov, o@pya pev oiov 
hi8oc, meaypna S€ olov naLdela, xoLwas te xai iSiws AeyopeEvov, xOLVds LEV OIOV 
d&vOowsoc ios, idiwcs 5é olov Lwxedtys. Maoénetar 5 tH Ovopati MEvtE’ YEVN, 
cidn, OxNUATA, GELOLOL, MTWOELS. 

Tévy pev ovv eiot toia: dooevixdv, Onduxdv, obdEetEQOV. Eviot bE MECDTLBEAOL 
toUtois GAAa SO, XOLVOV TE Xai ETIXOLVOV, XOLVOV LEV OLOV LITTIOg XLWV, ETIXOLVOV 
dé Olov yEALOWv, dETOs. 

Eidn 52 500, nowtdtUTOV xai MAQAyWYOV. TOWTOTUTOV LEV ODV goTL TO XATA 
THV MOMTHV O€ow heyOEv, olov Ij. Naocywyov Sé tO ag’ EtEQOV THV YEVEOLW 
é0xnx0c, otov Taurjios. 

Eidén 5&€ nagpaywywv gotiv Eta RATEWVUPLKdV, XTNTLXOV, OVYXQLTLXOV, 


DMEQVETLXOV, UMOXOQLOTLKOV, MAQWVULOV, ONLATLKOV. 
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Tatowvupixov pév ovv got, tO xveiws Gnd mateds éoynuatiopévov, 
KATAYONOTLXDS SE xai tO AO NECYOVWV, otov IIndeidys, Aiaxidys 6 AyAAEvs. 
Tuxot d& TOV HATOWVUPLEDV GQOEVLADYV LEV TOEIG, O Eis SNC, 0 Eis wv, 6 Eis adLOG, 


oiov ’Atoeidns, Atoeiwv, xat 6 tav Aiokéwv idtos timo “Yoodsdtoc. 


The noun is a declinable part of a sentence designating something concrete - 
like “stone” for example - or something abstract - like “education” for example 
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- used either generally, like “person” or “horse,” or individually, like 
“Socrates.” The noun has five attributes: gender, form, type, number, and case. 
There are three genders: masculine, feminine, neuter. Some add two more: 
the common and the epicene; common, for example imzog [“horse”], xdwv 
[“dog”]; epicene, for example yekdwv [“swallow”], detos [“eagle”]. 

There are two kinds: primary and derivative. The pnmary [noun] is the one 
which was first spoken, as for instance I’ [“Earth”]; the derivative takes its 
origin from another, as, for instance, Tatnios [“earthborn,” Od. 7.324]. 

There are seven kinds of derivatives: patronymic, possessive, comparative, 
superlative, denominative, verbal. 

The patronymic is, properly, the derivative formed from [the name of] the 
father, and by extension from [that of] the ancestors, for example Tnhetdng 
and Aiaxidns for "AyAevs. There are three types of masculine patronymics: 
the type in -dy¢, the type in -wv, the type in -aétos, for example ’Atoeidys, 
"Atociwv, and the type proper to the Aeolians, ‘Yooddioc. (Trans. 
D. Whitehouse [based on the French translation by J. Lallot]) 
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J. N. KAZAZIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


XGOLOL Xai Gagryveia Ovetv 


Atticism is the name of the sweeping attempts to revive the use of the 
Attic dialect, at the expense of the already established Hellenistic 
Koine, in speech writing (oratory) and literature, in accordance with 
precepts derived from the canon of the ten orators and from the main 
representatives of Old Comedy. The works of the orators were viewed 
as the epitome of terse, clear, and effective (i.c., “‘classical”) style, while 
the comic writers’ elegant and graceful language was considered a 
repository of the purest Attic dialect. 

The chronological framework of Atticism: the movement’s initial 
phase occurs just before the time of Christ, when its proponents, still 
fostering primarily literary aspirations, established a beachhead in the 
rhetorical schools, which had already been initiated in it, and com- 
pletely short-circuited creative prose writing. Its high point (in its 
expanded version, as a language movement par excellence) coincided 
with the so-called Second Sophistic movement (a term coined by 
Philostratus), from the final years of the first century ap to the begin- 
ning of the third. Degenerated thereafter and reduced to purely archa- 
izing linguistic correction, Atticism survived for many centuries after its 
original literary inspiration had ceased. 

Decisive for the initial predominance of Atticism was the painfully 
reawakened self-pride of many Greek intellectuals in reaction to the dis- 
grace to the Greeks as a people caused by the Roman conquest of 
Greece as well as the decadent rhetoric of contemporary “flattering 
graeculi.” So far the role of the Greek grammatici has been studied 
somewhat more fully than that of the circle of Roman rhetoricians to 
whom Cicero in his Brutus applied the name “Attici” (this being the 
earliest reference to the technical term for the Greek Atticists). Even less 
systematically studied has been the influence exercised on language by 
Stoic philosophy, which first defined the criteria for “linguistic appro- 
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priateness” and spoke of languages “decaying” or “deteriorating.” Two 
Roman emperors, both with classical education, contributed greatly to 
Atticism: Augustus himself, known for his puritanical devotion to the 
restoration of antique Roman virtues, and Tiberius, to whom are owed 
both the Atticizing rhetorical schools founded in Rome during his 
reign and the energetic patronage of classicizing visual arts. By the 
time the Hellenism of Asia Minor was enjoying the unprecedented 
economic and cultural “Renaissance” of the second century aD 
(Treadgold 1984), the schism had already occurred and the entire intel- 
lectual climate had become radically different (Dihle 1989, 69). In con- 
trast to the first period of Atticism, it was now a hard-won ethnic pride 
in the Greeks’ illustrious roots which was inducing a flourishing return 
to those roots. At the forefront were Atticism in oratory and literature 
and classicism in art. 

One forerunner of the Atticizing tendency was Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, the grammarian of the third/second century Bc who wrote 
Nomina aetatum and De suspectis apud veteres verbis. Despite what is 
commonly believed, however, Atticism, as noted above, did not begin 
as a purely linguistic movement, but as a literary revolution, promising 
a new road to Parnassus. It is quite another matter if, after the medio- 
cre literary production of its first phase and a far more productive 
flourishing in the Second Sophistic, Atticism’s ambitious programme 
at last degenerated in the hands of teachers of rhetoric into what was 
nothing more than a thankless linguistic vade mecum. Modern scholars 
trace the origins of the movement to the near exhaustion of the classi- 
cal literary genres, some of which were rooted in the Attic dialect alone, 
while others had flourished only in the old dialects or more precisely in 
the Greek “literary idiolects” (see V11.A.1, V1I.A.2). It has been main- 
tained that these literary dialects were pushed aside in the course of the 
rapid development of the Koine (a dialect created mainly for everyday 
communication purposes; see 1v.6-8), and in the process not only was 
the graceful Attic of daily use replaced, but also the further life of the lit- 
erary genres was endangered (Zgusta 1980, 127). Study of contempo- 
rary literary productions confirms this conclusion. It is no coincidence 
that these developments took place in the post-Hellenistic period, after 
the short-lived yet ingenious experimentation of the major Alexandrian 
poet-critics (momtai dpa xai xeitixoi) had come to an ignominious end. 
With the exception of a few great names, even this expenmentation, in 
all its splendor, only rarely surpassed the limits of clever and ironic 
manipulation of the old linguistic treasure trove. In any event, how 
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would it have been possible for late Hellenistic literary production to 
find the necessary inspiration, after its basic ideological presupposi- 
tions had ceased to exist: the Epic-heroic spirit of excellence, the 
archaic belief-system in the gods, and the lively political and moral 
debates of classical Greece? Thus, before a genuinely fresh “high” lit- 
erary tradition managed to take root within the Koine, nurtured by the 
only source still unexploited, the ever-flourishing, humble genres of 
oral (sub)literature (exhaustively studied by Martin Dibelius and the 
school of “form[alistic] history of literary genres” as the main literary 
basis for the synoptic gospels), the brazen fashion of Aszanism had 
already swept down on far-flung eastern Hellenism. Asianism did away 
with the hierarchical and strictly disciplined foundation of quintessen- 
tial Attic discourse (A€Etc xateoteappevyn ev meQuddoic/oratio vincta 
atque contexta) based on a system of internally ordered “periods,” and 
with the same building materials constructed a non-periodic discourse 
consisting of provocatively unlinked series of small isocola, parallel and 
opposed, characterized by effects of sound and rhythm rather than 
meaning, an awkward resurrection of the archaic eigouéevy A€Etc/oratio 
membris solutis. The result was impressive, but structurally unsuitable 
for serious reflection and analysis. It was the need to bring Asianism 
under control through employment of an already proven antidote that 
brought the Attic past once again to the stage. This was a fateful move 
which derailed any normal course of development, including literary 
renewal based on the resources of the Koine (those successfully 
explored by Polybius and Diodorus Siculus in histonography) and the 
upgrading of the sub-literary genres as noted above. 

Atticism’s immediate acceptance and runaway advancement follow- 
ing its proclamation that “the only guarantee for language of classical 
quality is a return to the language of the classical period” can only be 
understood as the confluence of such negative ideological develop- 
ments and literary facts. Atticism waged war on the submissive style of 
contemporary rhetoricians and its “barbaric” sound, and preached the 
gospel of ancient linguistic glory. Suddenly there were brought to the 
stage the canons of classical literature, initially formulated by Hellenistic 
philology: these classificatory canons organized by genre and writer 
were promulgated now for the first time as models with binding force 
for all future generations (on the canonization of literature and the 
theory of literary prototypes, cf. Dihle 1989, 62~72). It is important not 
to underestimate the serious innate danger always threatening a typo- 
logically and linguistically “conventional” Greek literature: that of 
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falling victim to a narrow-minded dogma of imitation which would limit 
its “zeal” to the style and language of the texts alone (especially of the 
older ones) and undermine the existing tradition of creative (and holis- 
tic) “imitation” of texts in general. The dynamic intervention of 
Caecilius of Calacte (Sicily) and especially Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
author of the treatise De Imitatione (floruit ca. 30 Bc; cf. Texts [1], [2], 
[3]), was required under the circumstances described for developments 
to follow rapidly one after the other. The history of classical literature 
was rewritten according to new criteria, opposing voices were silenced, 
and a new programme inaugurated - one that transformed literature, 
progressive by definition, into a retrogressive phenomenon. 

Characteristic of the general prevalence of Atticism is the fact that 
not a single writer of the first century aD escaped its influence, and the 
same holds true both in the first and second periods of the Second 
Sophistic movement. Dionysius of Halicarnassus provides our most 
comprehensive preserved source of dogma about Atticism. Atticizing 
rhetorical schools were founded by Apollodorus of Pergamum (first 
century BC in Rome, with such distinguished students as the Gracchi 
and Augustus) and Theodorus of Gadara. Among the most zealous 
and most influential followers of the movement were the austere archa- 
izers Herodes Atticus (101-78), Philostratus (floruit ca. 230), and 
Polemon (ca. 88-145). Our most complete sources for Atticism during 
the Second Sophistic movement are the works of the tno Dio 
Chrysostom (ca. 45-115), Aelius Aristides (117-ca. 185), and Lucian (ca. 
120-post-180). These men were instrumental for the definitive estab- 
lishment of the movement, but at the same time for its fatal stenosis: 
from now on nothing unattested in Attic literature would be considered 
a reliable compositional element worth being imitated. Athenaeus says 
of a writer named Ulpianus: OvAmuavos 6 Tueuoc . . . vopov eixev 
<i6lov> pndevoc Grotowyerv mov eimetv “xettar Ov xEitaL;” 
(Detpnosophists 1.1d-e, “Ulpianus of Tyre had the custom never to put 
in his mouth any kind of food before inquiring if it was ‘attested or not 
in some text’”). When the memor xetovxettog (from xetta, ob xettaL 
“is attested, is not attested”) becomes the perfect Atticist, the conse- 
quence is the triumph of the copyists’ montage. And in fact such bor- 
derline literary products were not unknown: they were the famed 
xEvtowves (centones “patchwork quilt”). 

During this period there are dozens of rhetoricians, and rhetorizing 
historians, and philosophers (Academics, Stoics, Peripatetics, 
Epicureans, Cynics), as well as every imaginable type of scholar- 
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scientist, engaged in Atticizing writing. Furthermore, the anthologists 
(probably during the Antonine period), employing as their criterion the 
degree of Attic purity of each author, decided the canon of writers to be 
read in schools, thus determining not only the reading tastes of the edu- 
cated public, but also what would be preserved for future generations. 
Mention should be made here of Arrian (Flavius Arrianus), an imitator 
of Xenophon, also called the “second Xenophon,” ca. 95-175, the best 
histonographer of Alexander the Great; of the traveler Pausanias 
(second half of the second century ab), and of Plutarch, whose works 
alone constitute an entire library. From among the science writers, 
mention may be made of the botanist Dioscorides (first century BC), the 
physician-philosopher Galen (129-ca. 200), and the mathematicians 
Heron of Alexandria (third century ap) and Theon of Smyrna (floruit 
mid second century AD). 

Nor is the so-called “second age” of the Second Sophistic movement 
(from Julian, 332-363, to Theodosius the Great, 346-395), with Libanius 
and ‘Themistius, lacking in Atticizing rhetoricians and philosophers. 

A general observation can be made that those who employed the more 
rhetorical and flamboyant genres felt more comfortable in the Atticist 
camp and adopted the ready made Attic conventions. In contrast, those 
in the more “alive” portion of literature, the representatives of the 
scientific genres who worked under the constant strain of making new 
discoveries, inevitably crossed the boundary into linguistically 
unguarded terntory. Between these two groups we encounter the figures 
of encylopaedists such as Plutarch, or satirists like Lucian, who display 
all manner of linguistic exaggeration. Plutarch’s healthy reaction to con- 
temporary Atticizing excesses made an impression in antiquity. Isidorus 
of Pelusium notes that Plutarch identified true Atticism with clarity and 
economy: ITAoutéey@ Soxet tO cages xa Attov yvyjovov etvat ’ATTLXLOLOV 
(Epistulae 2.42). Elsewhere the same writer does not hesitate to seek 
greater simplicity even from that apostle of the middle way: ti to x€Q0¢ 
EX TOU GTTLXLCELV, OTAV TA AEYOUEVA WOTEO EV OXOTW KXOVATNHTAL HAL AAAWV 
déntat tov eis 10 Pas adta GEdvtwv; (Epistulae 4.91, “What is the value 
of Atticism, when the words are as if shrouded by darkness and the inter- 
vention of others is needed to bring their meaning to light?”). 

Early Church writers were no exception: while the evangelists. 
including Luke (in spite of his more learned vocabulary and better 
formed periodic style, characteristics not shared by the other evangel- 
ists), addressed their writings to ecumenical Hellenism in its own 
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language, i.e., Greek popular Koine (8nuwdy¢ xowvy), the Christian 
apologists engaged in ever increasing Atticizing (Tnandafyllidis 1913, 
[1937] 1963, and [1938] 1981, 16-22). Even the early apologist Tatian, 
while criticizing the Atticists, imperceptibly slips into the embrace of 
linguistic purity. The impressive Athenagoras Atticizes, as does, not 
infrequently, the prolific Clement of Alexandria. So does the founding 
quartet of Cappadocian Church fathers, as well as Synesius and 
Isidorus of Pelusium (Friichtel 1950). 

The “Atticist correction” of texts was effected in two ways: (a) 
through the systematic reading and excerpting of the canonical 
authors, as well as of books which one had to read in order to achieve 
the Atticist effect: BiBAia G& Eni tH attxiCew avaywaooxopev (Dio 
Cassius 55.12). Here the choice of the model authors was part of the 
game: as a model for prose, the philologists of the Rhodian School rec- 
ommended Hyperides, whereas Caecilius and the so-called Roman 
“Attici” recommended Lysias. Dionysius preferred Demosthenes, 
while others opted for individual eclectic combinations of the above. 
The other way to achieve an Atticizing effect was (b) through unceas- 
ing perusal of specialized lexica, such as the Ilegi dttixijc Stadextov 
(On Attic dialect) of Crates of Mallos, the ’Attixai yA@ooar (Attic 
glosses) of Apollodorus of Athens, and the ’Attixai Aéetc (Attic words) 
of Demetrius Ixion. The wide circulation of the so-called Atticist lexica 
of Tryphon and Irenaeus during the Augustan period is well docu- 
mented. as is that of the lexica of Harpocration, Pollux, and Moenis, nor 
was there any dearth of anonymous “rhetorical” lexica, compiled either 
according to writer or work (on the typology of the latter, cf. Kazazis 
1986, 36-49). 

As for the process of composing texts in the “Atticist” manner 
employing such aids and for the final impression it left on the more 
capable and critical members of its audience, we may trust, I think, 
Lucian’s exaggeration. Consider what the renowned satirist, otherwise 
a master of sensibly flexible Atticism, “recommends” to an aspinng 
prose writer (Lucian, Rhetorum praeceptor 16-17 Macleod): 


LANUATOS LEV TO MOMTOV EXWEANOTVaL YON UGALOTA XAL EVLLOOGPoOD THs avaBoAtic, 
Emetta O€ Mevtexaidexa 7) ot mheiw ye TOV cixoor ’AtTUxXG OvOmwata ExAEEaS. . . 
xa8dme9 tt HOvowa éximatte abt@v. Medétw 6 wndev tov GAAwV, El AVOLOLA 
TOUTOLS xaL Govgura xa anwda. ‘H noo~voea povov Eotw xaAr xal evavOys, 
KAV GLOVOA TOV MaXELOv TO iwatiov 1. Meta dé dndoonta xai Eéva Onuata xai 


ONavidxtc KO TOV WAAL clONnLEVA, XL TADTA GULLPOONOAS AMOTOEEVE. 
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First and foremost, and above all, you must take care of form and ensure a well- 
shaped outward appearance. Second, after selecting fifteen or so — certainly, 
no more than twenty - Attic words, spread them over the work to add a little 
spice to its taste. Don’t worry a bit if all the other words are dissimilar or 
incompatible or downright clashing with these. It’s enough that the porphyra 
[“purple-stripe”] be beautiful and multi-colored; let the cloak be as rough-cut 
and worn-out as can be. Finally, after equipping your quiver with words as 
unusual, foreign-sounding, and rarely spoken by the ancients as possible, start 
shooting those arrows! 


There are many objective reasons why a linguistic reconnection with 
the past after so many centuries could never be successful, at least by 
our own, stricter criteria. Despite the valuable services offered by even 
the best lexicographical aids, it has long been observed that the 
codification of the lessons of Atticism which they offer are frequently 
greatly divergent from what contemporary philology considers histor- 
ically proper Attic usage. And this is so quite simply because, while 
today we define the boundaries of the Attic dialect in accordance 
with Attic inscriptions, the orators, the tragedians, Anstophanes, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, the “Atticist” preferences in the lexicog- 
raphy of the Second Sophistic Movement not infrequently go back as 
far as Herodotus and Homer. There are many “Attic” features in 
Moeris and his sources, for example, which can be documented as 
pseudo-Attic, as one sees in the following distinctions he makes 


(Sakalis 1977): 


ano PaGeta, Attias. ano Padus, “EAAnvxdc’ 
axoatéoteoov, Attixdc. AxOATWTEOOV, XOLVHG’ 
aon ’Attixds. dndia “EAAnvuxds. 


they say de Babeta (“thick fog”] in Attic; Badvc dj in Koine Greek; 
"Axoatéotegov [“‘more purely”] in Attic; dxgatwtegov in Koine Greek; 
con [“disgust”] in Attic; dndia in Koine Greek. 


This was only to be expected considering the distance separating the 
established Koine from the Attic dialect which Atticism was attempting 
to bridge. In the following samples, following Browning, one may draw 
from such a basic example of the Koine as the New Testament, and jux- 
tapose to it some corrective instructions deriving from the *Exaoyn 
dnudtwv xai évoudtwv artix@v, a renowned lexicon of the Atticist lex- 
icographer Phrynichus (second century aD; cf. Browning 1969, 53 and 
Text [4]): 


NEW TESTAMENT 

[lateo, EVYAQLOTH oot 

(John 11.41) 

Boéyet ni dvxaious xai adixouc 
(Matthew 5.45) 

Maxcotos Gots payetar 
éo.otov (Luke 14.15) 


AneAevoovtat OTOL ic 
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PHRYNICHUS 

Evyaouotetv ovdeic tov Soxipwv 
eimev, GAG ydow eidévau. 
Boexet éxt tod Ber. . . MavterA@e 
AMOSOXWACTEOV TOUVVOLLA. 
Pcyouat PaoBagov: héye obv 
EdouaL XAaL XaTESOUAL TOVTO 
YAO ATTLXOV. 


"Amehevooual MAVTAMAOL PUAGTTOU: 


XOAQOLV ALWVLOV oite yao ot SOxyor ONTOOES, OUTE 

(Matthew 25.46) 1 doxaia xonwdia, odte MAdtwv 
REXONTAL TH Mwvi avti & avtod to 
AEWULL YOM XA TOIc OWOELdeotv 
WOAUVTWS. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

Father, thank you. 

It rains upon the just and the unjust. 
Blessed is he who eats a meal 

They will go to eternal punishment 


PHRYNICHUS 

Evyaguot® was never said by any of the approved wniters, but they said yaouw 
elOeva. 

Boéxet instead of teu. . . we must reject this word by all means. 

®ayouat is barbaric; you should say g5ouai and xatédopar, because that verb 
is Attic. 

Avoid &ehevoouat entirely, because it is not used by the approved orators, nor 
by old comedy, or Plato. In its place, use Gey or something similar. 


Scholars agree that these differences were neither few nor minor: 


It is a great misfortune for the spiritual life of the Greek people that the 
learned men of that period were not in a position to value the written Greek 
Koine (at its true worth), as the Koine was in close contact with everyday 
speech and followed its natural development, advancing not only towards 
greater simplicity, but towards a noteworthy unity and uniformity. These men 
considered the great difference between the Koine and the Attic dialect of the 
classical period to be indicative of the decay of the language, and not as evi- 
dence for the natural evolution which occurs in every dynamic living lan- 


guage. (Trypanis 1984, 25) 


We now consider, by categories, the basic linguistic preferences of 
Atticism: 
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Morphology: avoidance of forms used in the Koine (particularly 
those with Ionic coloring) in the declensions of nouns and in the con- 
Jugation of verbs; reintroduction of the so-called Attic declension, the 
dual, and the Attic future; the desire to imitate causes even unattested 
forms of the middle voice to be preferred to the active. 

Syntax: on the one hand, avoidance of the syncretism of cases (a 
process begun in the Koine); on the other, a return to the classical Attic 
usage in infinitival constructions and moods of the verb, especially the 
optative (occasionally incorrectly used because of hypercorrection), as 
well as of rare constructions like the infinitive absolute. Even outright 
bizarre syntactic constructions are common, such as the use of the 
optative in conditional clauses normally introduced by éav + subjunc- 
tive, and in final clauses dependent upon a main verb in a primary 
tense. In place of the Attic genitive of time, the dative is used (to denote 
duration!). 

Vocabulary: Frequently the old Attic vocabulary (drawn especially 
from Thucydidean mannerisms) is preferred, even though it had long 
gone into disuse, while the newly created lexical wealth of the Koine 
suddenly vanishes: thus, mAotov once again becomes vais, yoigos 
becomes ic, etc. 

Style: While the reinstatement of Isocratean periodic style is the 
most obvious characteristic of Atticizing imitation, there was no lack of 
enthusiasts for the (rather inelegant) old Attic discourse, or even for 
Gorgian epideictic prose with its short cola and deliberate accumula- 
tion of rhetorical devices. 

Prose rhythm (where formal classical prose lavished its full atten- 
tion): here there reigns complete arbitrariness and subjectivity, not 
infrequently in combination with sheer bad taste: there are Atticists 
who utterly reject the distinctive prose rhythm which gives periods a 
contour, and even the rhythmic clausulae at their ends. Many are com- 
pletely indifferent to hiatus (on the argument that even Old Attic did 
not always avoid it!), while others adhere with a care worthy of 
Demosthenes to F. Blass’s law of avoiding three consecutive short syl- 
lables (as in 6 te povos). 

All attempts by more recent investigators to attribute these empirical 
predilections of Atticism to a stricter linguistic system of a unified char- 
acter have proved unsuccessful, just as all efforts at attributing individual! 
writers’ varieties of modern Greek “katharevousa” to a unified linguistic 
system have been in vain. It is more appropriate, in each case, to speak of 
an open structure of writers’ idiolects (“[Atticism] can be regarded as the 
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author’s language idiolect or performance”: Frosén 1974, 54). And it is to 
be remembered that the more fully we understand the Koine, its nature, 
origins, and phases (ibid., 59-94), the more our knowledge of Atticist lin- 
guistic behavior will advance (ibid., 95-133) beyond the older schematic 
formulations of both foreign and modern Greek scholars (including the 
incomparably careful Manolis ‘Triandafyllidis), according to whom 
Atticism functioned sometimes as the polar binary of the Koine (Schmid 
1887, 96) and at other times as the opposite of Asianism (Norden 1915; 
Rohde 1886), in other words, sometimes as a linguistic and at other times 
as a stylistic phenomenon (cf. sprachlicher Atticismus “linguistic 
Atticism,” rhetorischer Atticismus “rhetorical Atticism” in Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1900, 41). Following the older research (Higgins 1940-1; 
Wifstrand 1952; Kapsomenos 1985), a small group of more recent works 
(Anlauf 1960; Rydbeck 1967; Fabricius 1967), and the exhaustive studies 
of the Second Sophistic movement by Cameron and Walker (1989) and 
Anderson (1993), there came Frosén’s Prolegomena, decisively opening 
the understanding of the Koine as simultaneously a hybrid language and 
a hybrid literature (“creolized” language and literature; Frosén 1974, 
81-8) and of Atticism as a simultaneously linguistic and literary phenom- 
enon. His work found no followers. 

It is time once again to confront Atticism as a whole, as something 
more than a “technical literary phenomenon,” a deviation in grammati- 
cal and philological inspiration. For Atticism, as a narrowly “pure lan- 
guage” movement, is normally compared not inappropniately to 
attempts to cleanse Medieval Latin of its non-classical elements during 
the Renaissance and afterwards, when Ciceronianism was reimposed, 
with Laurentius Valla as its most polemical representative. But in com- 
parison with this somewhat innocent and rather philological short-lived 
Ciceronianism, Atticism lasted much longer, and its consequences at 
all levels proved completely disastrous. It not only failed, despite its 
programmatic pronouncements, to renew the literary expression of 
Hellenism, but it also finally split it asunder permanently from late 
Hellenism through Byzantine and post-Byzantine times, creating along- 
side the unbroken and purely “vulgar” current (Beck 1971) a second lit- 
erature, completely learned in nature (hochsprachliche Literatur; 
Hunger 1978). This second current was officially sanctioned, since for 
centuries the only intellectual capital which yielded a high return to 
society and bureaucracy was a fluent and unimpeded use of Atticizing 
language. The Atticist intervention had to have found powerful and 
enduring support to achieve all it did, given that: (a) it institutionalized 
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the gulf separating written from oral discourse and instigated an unnat- 
ural reversal of the norm according to which the wnitten language 
follows the spoken and not vice-versa; (b) it sharpened class distinctions 
behind the linguistic varieties in use (Phrynichus had already called the 
users of the Koine ayogaiou, duabeic, ovepaxes “a vulgar, ignorant 
mob”) as the Koine’s achievement ofa more or less homogeneous idiom 
was replaced by a number of social and individual varieties, the latter 
with possibilities for individual deviations greater than ever before 
(Browning 1969, 27-58). Later still, with the founding of the modern 
Greek state, there was constructed on the desk a modern version of neo- 
Atticism, the so-called “katharevousa,” a “purified” version of Greek 
with abundant loans from contemporary European languages, for the 
requirements of administration and education. Katharevousa, in a con- 
stant battle with the spoken and literary “demotic,” constituted a major 
factor in the development of modern Greek linguistic and educational 
affairs for a hundred and fifty years. The “diglossia” (Petrounias 1976) 
which thus emerged, with its ideological, social, and political conse- 
quences, put its own stamp on the life of the nation and led to unbeliev- 
able superstitions (Roidis [1893] 1978) and relentless persecution of the 
followers of the opposing “demotic” camp. “Atticism became a source 
of woes. . . [The people] were abandoned to the darkness of ignorance 
and compelled for many centunes to nourish themselves on wretched 
spiritual sustenance ... this was truly devastating for our nation” 
(Hatzidakis [1915] 1967, 75). Nevertheless, “Atticism did not manage to 
stop the development of the living language” (Tniandafyllidis [1938] 
1981, 17). This final offshoot of Atticism came to its legal end in 1976 with 
the elevation of demotic to Greece’s official language to be employed for 
all purposes. 


Selected texts 
[1] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De imitatione 4.4-5.1 Aujac 


"Exet61) toivuv ta meQt TOV GAAWV GVAYVWOUGTWV EOTLV HyLV KxEparaLwows 
eEeioyaouéva, Ontéov Aoinov xai 5 na0d THV ONtdoWV gotLV Exdotov AaPetv' 6 
d7 Xal UGAAOV HuLv avayxaiov. 

‘O Avoiaxds AOyos MOds TO YONOWOV xai dvayxaidyv got abTAOXNS, Xa TO [EV 
avYLNOOV ExmEepEevyas, MavU dé AttOs xai ioyvds xaTe THY a&uayyehiav: gott dE 
HOMO xa EvaAnOnes, xai tH AttUxLoUo evyaotc: od why ovvexdc avEntrxds, AANV 
TOU OXOMOD AEANOdtWS ExITVYYAVWV, HET’ GXOOTATNS THs xaTA THY yaeLv Ndovis, 
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Wo AVAYLVWOXOLEVOV HEV OV YaAETOV vopitecBaL, yarerOov b& EvoloxecBbat Cndodv 
netownevois. Madtota d€ émitevxtixos év tais Sunyyoeot’ ioyvotnytt yao tic 


POGCEWS CAPT xai dxnxoiBwpEevyv EXOVOLV THV TOV TEAyLaTwv ExBEOLv. 


Now that we have elaborated in a general way upon everything related to the 
other readings, it remains for us to mention what it is worth taking from each 
orator — this is our most basic need. 

The language of Lysias is self-sufficient in every way for all that is useful and 
needful; avoiding the dry and dull, it achieves simplicity and leanness in reci- 
tation. Elegant, it moves in the region of truth, and has all the charm of Attic 
discourse. Systematically productive, it achieves its objective with discretion 
and the pleasure taken in its grace 1s the greatest possible. Result: although not 
considered difficult to read, it is in actuality difficult if you are to identify those 
characteristics worthy of imitation. It is especially effective in the narration of 
events, for its clear and precise rendering of reality is accompanied by 
economy of expression. 


[2] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De imitatione 1.1-3 Aujac 


"Ow dei toics TOV GoYaiwv évtvyyavew ovyyodupaoy, iv’ évtevbev wy Wdvov TIC 
DMOVEGEWS THY VANV GAAG xal TOV TOV LOwudtwv CirAov yoonynOauev. “‘H yao 
WYN TOD AVAYLVWOXOVTOS VIO TijG GUVEXOUS MAQATHONOEWS THV OLOLOTHTA Tod 
YAOAKTHOOS EMEAXETAL, OTOLOV TL XAL yUVaixa Gyoolxouv maBeEtv 6 WdAOS A€yeL. 
"Avdoi, Paci, yewoy tiv Sytv aicyod magéoty S£é0¢ wh tExvwv Gpoiwv yéevyntoar 
rato. ‘O pdpos 5& adtov obtos edmatdias e6ibaEe téyvnv. Kai cixdvac mkcoac 
EVILQEMELG, “ig abtac PAemetv ciOioe THV yuVaIxa Xai WETA TADTA OVYYEVOMEVOG 
AUTH TO xCALOS EVTLY NOE TOV ElxOvWV. ODTW xai AdYWV JLLLTNOEL GWOLOTHS TixtETaL, 
exav ChAWON Tic TO MAO’ ExdoTH THV TAAGLOV PédtLOV Eivat Soxodv, xai xaBdmEQ 
EX NOMADV VOPATWV Ev TL OVYXOPICAS OETLA TOUT Eig THY UXT pETOXETEVON. 


One must turn to the writings of the ancients, in order to abstract from these 
not only their story-lines and materials, but also their zeal of linguistic form. 
For, through continuous observation, the soul of the reader absorbs the like- 
ness of character, just as in the anecdote of the villager’s wife. They say that 
fear overcame a villager of hideous visage lest his children resemble him in 
uglinesss. And this fear taught him the art of making beautiful children. He 
commissioned men to paint the most beautiful pictures, which he obliged his 
wife to look upon daily and, mating with her at the appropriate moment, 
behold! He achieved the sought-after beauty. Thus also, by imitation of 
speeches, is born an internal beauty, on condition that the young author will 
aim for the best of what the older author offers, and that he will occupy himself 
in irrigating his soul with this writer’s spirit, just as if he were irrigating the 
ground with water. 
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[3] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De zmitatione 2.1 Aujac 


Tis pév odv ‘Onnemijc moujoews ot piav tiva tot owpatocg poteav, &i}, 
ExTUMWOAL TO ObuTavV, xai AGBe CHLOV NO@v te THV Exel xai TAOGV xai peyEeBouc, 
XQL Tig OlxovoLias xal TOV GAAWV GoETaV AmacwWv Elc GANS] THV REAOd coi 
Lipnow jraypEévwv. Tovs 8’ dhAous, év oig <dv> GAMiwv mi€ov éxwot, yor 
utpetoOar. 


From Homeric poetry you should take as your models not this or that charac- 
teristic, but the whole. Be zealous to match its customs and passions, its gran- 
deur and economy and all its other virtues. From all other authors, however, 
you must imitate only those elements in which each excels. 


[4] Phyrnichus the Grammarian, 1.79 Bachmann 


"Apédeu: onpaiver toia, dud todto, xai TO mavu, xal Eot xaL MEQLTTOV év Tadic 
Yoawaic, xOoLov xGOLV MAEa Toic ’ATTLXOIG TAQGAaUPavoLEVOV. 


"Auéher has three meanings: “for this reason,” “very,” and it is sometimes used 


by the Atticists in a purely decorative fashion, completely devoid of any 
specific meaning. 
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PART IX 


THE FORTUNES OF ANCIENT GREEK 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


This part traces the fortune, or fortunes, of Ancient Greek in the Middle 
Ages - mainly in the Byzantine East but also in the West - and in modern 
times. Perhaps the most basic aspect of the question of the fortunes of 
Ancient Greek lies in an attitude which is already evident in the Atticism 
of the Hellenistic period: the conversion of a form of language, Classical 
Greek, into prototypical cultural capital. This cultural capital contin- 
ued to make itself felt, in accordance with the new circumstances that 
arose during the long period from the Middle Ages to the modern era. 

The record of the early medieval West’s relationship with Ancient 
Greek is not without gaps. In any case, the predominant language in 
this sphere was Latin. It should, nevertheless, be noted that in the 
seventh century AD a significant number of popes were Greek speakers 
and hailed from the East (Cameron 1997, 8). The Lateran Synod in the 
middle of the seventh century was dominated by Greeks to such an 
extent that its acts were written in Greek (and subsequently translated 
into Latin). In the same century two Greek-speaking clerics, Theodore 
of Tarsus and Hadrian, were active in England. The former became 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the latter abbot of an important monas- 
tery in England. These two clerics were responsible for the consider- 
able flowering in classical learning in the Anglo-Saxon world at this 
time (Lapidge 1988, 169 ff.). In the age of Charlemagne knowledge of 
Greek was preserved through bilingual manuals and lexica (Dionisotti 
1988; Saladin 2000). 

Chapter 1X.1 traces Byzantine linguistic archaism in its various 
forms: the early centuries, then the flowering of classicism in the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries. In the West, and mainly in Italy, the 
systematic study of Ancient Greek began in the fifteenth century and 
was associated with the mass exodus of scholars after the Fall of 
Constantinople. Ancient Greek as a written language had a longer 
history (going back to the seventh century) in Italy and Sicily. In 1360 
the first chair of Greek was established in Florence. 
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Chapter 1x .2 examines the fortunes of Ancient Greek in the context 
of the Renaissance. Chapter 1x.3 traces the period from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century, a period marked by the ending of the abso- 
lute dominance of Latin in the West, as a result of humanist influence, 
and the introduction of Greek into the field of humanistic studies. From 
the fifteenth century onwards - and in the climate of humanism - the 
production of grammars and dictionaries of the Greek language began, 
the first of these (1476) being the Summary of the Eight Parts of Speech 
by Constantine Laskaris, which was followed by the Grammars of 
Theodore Gazes and Manuel Chrysoloras, Zachanas Kalliergis’ 
Etymologicum magnum and the Grammar of Nikolaos Sofianos 
(before 1550). The humanist grammars of the fifteenth century essen- 
tially served as tools for the schools that were being founded, the most 
illustrious of these being the Patriarchal School. 

Chapter 1x.4 descnbes the impact of the Enlightenment on the 
debates about modern Greek linguistic education. And here, of course, 
the most important names are those of Adamantios Korais, Dimitrios 
Katartzis, Athanasios Christopoulos, and Konstantinos Vardalachos, 
amongst others. 

Chapter 1x.5 traces the effects of journeys to Greece by European 
travelers on the recognition of vernacular Greek. ‘Traveling, as it began 
to develop in the late seventeenth century, was associated with the 
increased contact between the secularized European consciousness 
and classical antiquity, as a model and a starting point. The quest for 
this starting point on the ground - touring the ancient Greek landscape 
and its remains - reintegrated Ottoman Greece into the West through 
the mediation of antiquity. In this context the encounter with vernacu- 
lar Greek took place, leading to its recognition as an equal - albeit 
uncultivated — language, though this does not mean that the temptation 
to reconstitute it in its glorious ancient form was given up. 

Chapter 1x.6 examines the question of how the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek has been handled in modern times. On the one hand we 
have the eastern - and also formerly western - option of rendering 
ancient speech on the basis of the “sound” of the modern language; on 
the other, the - more recent — western option of rendering it on the basis 
of an approximation to ancient phonology (Erasmian pronunciation). 
If this subject is presented in a section which deals with the fortunes of 
Ancient Greek, it is because the choices that have been made have clear 
ideological implications: on the one hand, the claim that the modern 
language forms a continuation of Ancient Greek through the adoption 
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of the modern pronunciation; on the other, the insistence on the unique 
grandeur of a model language for the West through attempts to recon- 
stitute the ancient pronunciation - in various forms. 

Chapter 1x.7 focuses on the “language question” during the first 
century of Greek independence and on the role of katharevousa (the 
“purist” language) as a means of restoring a link with antiquity and, 
through the latter, the West. Katharevousa was a “passport” to the West. 
This vital symbolic function, which was expressed in various ways by 
the exponents of the developing national consciousness during the 
nineteenth century (Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, Pavlos Karolidis, 
Spyridon Zambelios), would start to be undermined when the young 
state was consolidated and found itself confronted by pressing national 
needs: the problems with its Balkan neighbors and their linguistic 
repercussions (the Macedonian question), as well as the needs of the 
Diaspora. In both of these cases katharevousa was no longer able to 
provide a satisfactory solution for the nation. In both the threatened 
dehellenization of the Diaspora and the linguistic Hellenization of the 
disputed national territories, another tool was required to deal with the 
situation - and this was demotic and not katharevousa. 

Chapter 1x.8 attempts to provide an overall survey of the language 
question in the context of modern Greek history from the sixteenth to 
the twentiet!1 century. Here too, as in the previous text, emphasis is 
placed upcen the basic role that katharevousa plaved in the emergence 
and formation of the modern Greek nation-state: the “Hellenization” 
of the newly constituted nation. During the first phase of the nation- 
state’s history, this venture formed part of a general reordering of the 
national “memory,” from which Byzantium and the centuries of 
Ottoman rule were expunged as “impure” periods. During the second 
phase (mid-nineteenth century), this perception was revised in favor of 
the notion of national continuity, without censoring omissions. It is in 
this context that demoticism developed. This movement was sup- 
ported, during this period, by a more general European climate of mass 
acceptance of national ideologies and state populism. In the early part 
of the twentieth century demotic, as is emphasized in Chapter 1x.7, 
became a vehicle for national claims as well as visions of social change. 
The rise of the middle classes after the Second World War and the dic- 
tatorship, with its catastrophic effect on the symbolic associations of 
katharevousa, consolidated the dominance of demotic. 

Chapter 1x.g examines translating practices in modern Greece - 
from Ancient into Modern Greek - within the context of the “language 
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question.” The mythicization of Ancient Greek - as a “superior” lan- 
guage and therefore essentially untranslatable into “inferior” forms of 
language such as modern demotic - reduced the translating venture to 
a “necessary evil” and perpetuated the inequality between the ancient 
and the modern languages, which was already evident in the period of 
Atticism. This anti-translating mentality contributed to the sterile ven- 
eration of antiquity — in terms of its language and literature — and inval- 
idated the vital conduit of critical knowledge and linguistic creativity 
that translation represents. 


1 The fortunes of Ancient Greek in the 
Middle Ages 


V. ROTOLO 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


In Byzantium, up until the appearance of the vernacular in literature, 
the written language fluctuated between the Hellenistic literary Koine 
and the Atticizing language. Byzantine scholars considered it a mark of 
respect to imitate the language of the ancient authors, without, for the 
most part, restricting themselves to the imitation of only one particular 
model. Indeed, they would imitate a range of different authors, regard- 
less of the literary genre that each of them had cultivated. Consequently, 
the Atticist zeal, which essentially marked the entire one-thousand-year 
history of the Byzantine empire (Hunger 1969-70, 30-1), is indicative 
more of a general archaizing tendency than of an absolute conformity 
with the teachings of Atticism, in the form that these had acquired 
during the second century aD in particular. 

Some of the principal features of Atticism, which often take the place 
of the corresponding forms of the Hellenistic Koine (Bohlig 1956, 34-5, 
67-8; Trypanis 1984, 28, 40-1) are as follows: tt instead of oo; é¢ and 
Evv instead of cic and ovv; yiyvouat instead of yivowa1; O&ttov instead 
of tax10v; the Attic future in -\ for verbs ending in -i€w; the second 
Attic declension in -ws; the comparative forms -w, -ous instead of -ova, 
-ovec, -ovac; the use of the dual number; the distinction between the 
aorist, perfect, and pluperfect; the restoration of the optative, which 
had fallen into disuse in the Hellenistic Koine. In vocabulary, apart 
from the quest for words used by the “classic” authors, a preference for 
abstract rather than concrete nouns is evident. Another characteristic 
of pedantic Atticizing writers was the fact that they disregarded the 
common words for customs, titles of offices, and the names of contem- 
porary peoples and confined themselves exclusively to ancient words 
or resorting to obscure periphrasis, with the result that it was some- 
times difficult to recognize what they were referring to. 

Education in Byzantium, both in its public organization and also its 
ecclesiastical and private forms, followed the scholastic tradition which 
had become established in the Hellenistic period (Fuchs 1926, 19-20; 
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Koukoules 1948, 108-12; Bréhier 1950, 456-503; Browning 1962-3; 
Constantinides 1982; Markopoulos 1989). In spite of all the changes 
and reforms that it underwent during the history of the Byzantine 
empire, and regardless of the problems involved in the operation of the 
so-called “Imperial University” (Bréhier 1926, 73,78; Beck 1966; Speck 
1974; Pontani 1995, 316-20), the educational system that was respon- 
sible for the linguistic education of students preserved a certain degree 
of cohesion in the various centers of the Byzantine state, particularly in 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki, and certainly after the eleventh 
century, when there is a ncher supply of documentary evidence. 

The teaching of grammar was based on the analysis and critical dis- 
cussion of lengthy excerpts from ancient authors - among whom 
Homer took pride of place — with the aid of Atticist manuals. The teach- 
ing method consisted mainly of series of questions and answers and 
discussions between teachers and students. Two common teaching 
methods were epzmerismos (the detailed analysis of a word from all 
points of view) and, in particular, schedographia, which spread from the 
early eleventh century onwards (Garzya 2000, 135-40, 144-5). The 
schede began with the linguistic and grammatical analysis of individual 
words in a particular passage and ended with an overall interpretation 
of the text. Psellus, in a letter to his fellow student Romanus (Kurtz and 
Drexl 1941, 20), informs us about the scholastic practice of schedogra- 
phia by describing a scene in which two pupils are taking part in a type 
of competition. We come across the same number of pupils in a verse 
fragment referring to the schedographical activity of the School of the 
Forty Martyrs in Constantinople (Schiré 1949, 14). Anna Comnena, in 
turn, records in a highly vivid manner the various psychological reac- 
tions of students during a lesson, as some were panic-stricken at the 
teacher’s questions while others were engrossed in composing “the so- 
called schede” (Alexiad, Xv .7 p. 218, 2-4 Leib). 

Of course, it is not possible to provide a uniform reconstruction of 
the language used by archaizing Byzantine authors. Despite their 
common adherence to ancient models, there are always certain linguis- 
tic differences between them, depending on the literary genre of the text 
and the author’s education, which leave room for personal morpholog- 
ical and stylistic choices. We shall attempt, therefore, to note some of 
the linguistic choices made by a - necessarily small — number of 
Byzantine authors, particularly prose writers, since prose usually pro- 
vides examples of writing which are linguistically more consistent. 

In the sixth century both Procopius and Agathias had mainly 
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Herodotus and Thucydides as their linguistic models: already this 
combination of the Ionic (the dialect of Herodotus) and Attic dialect 
(the dialect of Thucydides) was indicative of the tendency amongst 
later imitators to assimilate linguistic material of diverse origins. 

Another historian from the same century, Menander Protector, often 
resorts to Thucydides, whose expressions and grammatical forms he 
imitates (Hunger 1978, 311). It is characteristic that Menander, in one of 
his fragments (FHG 12 Miller; cf. Cresci 1981, 66-9), expressly states 
that he does not interfere linguistically with his sources, either to 
replace the words they use or to convert (he actually uses the verb 
uetapeacw “to translate”) their shallow style into a more Atticized form. 

From the seventh century we shall mention only the historian 
Theophylactus Simocatta and the poet Georgius Pisides. The former 
follows the Attic models faithfully: he avoids post-classical names, uses 
rhythmic clausulae and Attic grammatical forms, and conjugates the 
verb in the third person singular when the subject is neuter plural 
(Hunger 1978, 311). Georgius Pisides, in the epics that he wrote in 
iambic trimeters, uses a language which is influenced not only by epic 
and dramatic literature but also the Bible and the Church Fathers (see 
Text [1]). He often resorts to abstract periphrasis, such as in the phrase 
TOUS TELOVTAC TOV TEXVOTOLOV OOYAVWV Ta OnEQuata “those. . .whose 
testicles have been cut off” instead of the specific word tovc evvovyouc 
“eunuchs” (De expeditione Heraclii Persica 1.205-6, cf. Pertusi 1960, 
39-42). 

Theophanes the Confessor (late eighth to early ninth century) is a 
curious linguistic case: while he does not hesitate to draw from the ver- 
nacular in order to refer to modern names, in terms of grammar and 
syntax he generally follows the Attic 
forms (Hunger 1978, 338). 

At about the same time the prolific 
Theodore Studites shows in his epi- 
grams how skillfully he can handle 
Ancient Greek, despite the fact that 
his vocabulary is not entirely Attic 
(Browning 1991, 209). 

As for the Patnarch Photius, his 
impressive and wide-ranging writings 
can be characterized by what he 
himself observed about the language 


of Libanius, who was one of his 
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models: despite the stylistic defects that he ascribed to the Syrian rhet- 
orician, he recognized the fact that he represented the rule and measure 
of Attic speech and that in his letters he was an accomplished writer 
(Bibliotheca, cod. 90. 67b, 14-20 Henry; see also Text [2]). Yet his 
Atticizing zeal did not prevent Photius himself from being guilty of 
various inconsistencies in the use of verbal tenses and the optative 
(Browning 1991, 214). In the tenth century, while Leo the Deacon made 
frequent use of rare words from Ancient Greek (see Text [3]), John 
Cameniates was linguistically influenced only by the Bible and eccle- 
siastical texts (Hunger 1978, 359). 

In connection with the state of the language in Greece at this time, it 
is worth mentioning an epigram by John Geometres in which he para- 
phrases the well-known phrase of Apollonius of Tyana: "EBagBagwbyv 
ot} yoOvios Hv Aq’ “EAAdboc, GAAG yOOvLOc Ov év ‘EAAGSt “I have become 
a barbarian not because I have been out of Greece for a long time but 
because I have been in Greece for a long time” (Philostratus, Letter of 
Apollonius, 1 352 Kayser; this phrase, in turn, is an adaptation of a verse 
by Euripides [Orestes 485]: BeBagBaewaat, yedvioc Ov év PaePaeorc 
“You have become barbarized, being so long among barbarians”). 
Geometres says (PG 106.922; Krumbacher 1897, vol. 11, 733): Ow 
BaoBdaowvy yijv, GAM loav tv “EAAada eBaoBaowOns xai AOyov xa TOV 
teoov “since you have seen not a barbarian country but Greece, you 
have become a barbarian in both speech and character” (it should be 
noted that we shall encounter Apollonius of Tyana’s phrase on two 
more occasions in Michael Choniates; Tomadakis 1961, 365, 366). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries classicism flourished and the 
study of grammar increased with the spread of schedographia. Notable 
literary and linguistic works from this period are On Syntax (Tlegt 
ouvtcEews) by Gregory Pardos and the Commentaries (MagexBodat) 
on Homer by Eustathius of Thessalonica. 

The eleventh century was dominated by the personality of Psellus. 
Researchers’ opinions of his language do not totally coincide; the most 
prevalent view, however, is that Psellus archaizes with great success, 
despite the fact that he does not always adhere to the orthodox Attic 
forms (Kriaras 1972, 65; see Text [5]). Psellus himself acknowledges 
that he has drawn quite heavily from Attic authors (Sathas 1876, 260.23; 
cf. Renauld 1920, 551), although he makes an interesting distinction 
with regard to his style when he explains that he varies the degree of 
Atticism in his writings in accordance with their intended audience: 
"Eyo 5€ el xai copoc tows tuyyava yevouevoc, GAN ov mevtotE OSE TE0S 
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ravtas attuxiCery moonenuat “although it has perhaps been my lot to 
become a man of great learning, I do not elect to express myself in the 
Attic language on every occasion and to all people” (Scripta Minora 11 
159). It should be noted that in the above phrase he uses the adverb 
navtote, which Phrynichus condemned as being a non-Attic feature: 
NAVTOTE Wt] A€ye, GAN Excotote xai Siatavtdc “do not say navtote but 
éxdotote and d.anavtds” (Phrynichus, Eclogae 105 Lobeck; cf. 
Triandafyllidis 1938, 406). It has been correctly observed (Kriaras 1972, 
98) that Psellus, while generally following the classical tradition, dis- 
plays a certain amount of confusion in his inflection of nouns and verbs 
by mixing Attic forms with later ones. 

Nicephorus Bryennius, in his zeal to imitate Xenophon, goes so far 
as to make a perfect paraphrase of the well-known beginning of the 
Anabasis: Mavovii obv tovtw yivovta, maides S00, av 6 Lev 
moeaputeoos *loadxtioc, 0 6& vewtegos lwavvys éxéxAnto “Manuel had 
two sons born to him, of whom the elder was called Isaac and the 
younger John” (Vassilikopoulou-Ioannidou 1972, 84). 

Bryennius’ famous wife, Anna Comnena, although she does not 
completely avoid making mistakes, particularly in the use of tenses and 
pronouns (Browning 1991, 222), writes in a language which inclines 
more towards Ancient Greek (see Text [6]). In her introduction to the 
Alexiad, she prides herself on her Greek education: "Eyw ”Avva . . . ov 
YOAULATUV OVX GWOLOOG, GAAG xa to “EAAnviteLv Ec Gxoov Eomovdaxvia 
XOL ONTOOLXT|s OVX GuEkeTHTWS ~Eyovoa. . . “I, Anna, who am versed in 
letters, and have engaged in intensive study of the pure Greek style, and 
know something of the art of rhetoric. . .” 

Nicephorus Callicles, from the early twelfth century, is very probably 
the author of the Tzmarion, which is a highly successful imitation of the 
language and style of Lucian (Romano 1974). Amongst the linguistic 
features of this satirical dialogue one may observe the use of the perfect 
and the aorist with no essential distinction; the middle voice instead of 
the active, and confusion between the first and second aorist (Romano 
1974, 33-4; Browning 1991, 223). 

The highly erudite Eustathius of Thessalonica, an ardent supporter 
of Atticism (Hedberg 1935), while scorning the popular language, 
records numerous words and expressions from the vernacular 
(Koukoules 1953). In his writings he frequently mixes words from Attic 
prose with others from epic, lyric, and dramatic literature (see Text [7]). 

To the same century belong Nicetas Choniates and John Cinnamus. 
The former draws on the vocabulary not only of the ancient authors 
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but also of the Bible, with a particular preference for synonyms and 
rare words (Browning 1991, 223-4). John Cinnamus does not restrict 
his linguistic models to the ancients but also includes early Byzantine 
authors. His Atticism extends to altering the names of the months by 
adapting them to the system used in the Attic calendar (Browning 
1991, 244-5). 

The language of George Acropolites (thirteenth century) is archaiz- 
ing, but simple. As occurs in many Byzantine writers, in Acropolites’ 
texts there is no clear distinction between the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the aorist (Hunger 1978, 446). 

During the fourteenth century the imitation of Attic succeeded in 
becoming general practice. By way of illustration, Browning (1991, 233) 
recalls the words in which Nicephorus Choumnos (Boissonade 1831, 
357) urges wniters to imitate the ancient teachers, just as painters copied 
Lysippus and Apelles. 

The historian Nicephorus Gregoras and the Emperor John VI 
Cantacuzenus are interesting cases. Nicephorus Gregoras uses an 
Atticizing vocabulary and archaic paraphrases to allude to names of 
modern institutions, such as the imperial vestzarzon, which he renders 
with the phrase Baowtxov agutavetov (‘Iotogia “Pwpaixy 1 69.21-2 
Schopeni; cf. Hunger 1978, 462). John Cantacuzenus writes in an excel- 
lent form of ancient language with some archaistic excesses, such as 
when he uses the Homeric pronoun é “him” (ibid., 474). 

The language of Demetrius Cydones, who was a highly accom- 
plished Hellenist and student of Latin, is also interesting. His superb 
and elegant Greek is the result of a perfect assimilation of the style of 
Plato (see Text [8]). 

In the West the systematic study of Ancient Greek began in the 
fifteenth century with the flight of Byzantine scholars to Italy before and 
after the Fall of Constantinople. 

In the preceding centuries, Greek had been used as a written lan- 
guage only in Sicily and southern Italy, where, moreover, it had 
remained alive as a spoken language in several enclaves of Greek speak- 
ers up until the thirteenth century and the present day, respectively. 

The first important contribution of Greek literary creation mn 
Byzantine Italy occurred in Sicily in the seventh century, in the field of 
hymnography (Gigante 1982, 620-2). The language of the ninth- 
century hymnographer Joseph of Palermo is of interest. As has been 
observed (Tomadakis 1975, 502), Joseph’s Greek - which he had learnt 
in his native city and went on to perfect first in Patras and Thessaloniki 
and then later in Constantinople - without being excessively archaistic, 
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does not differ from that written by contemporary Byzantine scholars. 

Still in the ninth century, we have fine examples of Greek literature 
in ancient language in the Anacreontic poems of Constantine of Sicily 
and Theodosius the monk. 

In the twelfth century, the notable poet Eugenius of Palermo was 
active in the capital of the Norman kingdom of Sicily. Eugenius wrote 
twenty-four poems in Byzantine dodecasyllables and two features of his 
language are the use of third-person singular verb-forms with a neuter 
plural subject and the mixed use of the present optative and the aorist 
optative (Gigante 1964, 19-21; see Text [9]). 

In the thirteenth century a group of poets from Salento in southern 
Italy continued the tradition of Sicilian literature in Ancient Greek 
(Gigante 1979). From this circle worthy of special mention are George 
of Callipolis, Joannes Grasso from Otranto (interesting linguistic forms 
are the present-tense forms BevCw and Giyw instead of Bevw “to be full 
to bursting” and Otyydavw “to touch, handle”) and Nicholas of Otranto 
in one of whose poems the Byzantine adjective aeigaeuOuos occurs. 

To the fourteenth century belongs Barlaam of Calabria, who left his 
birthplace of Seminara in Calabria to become abbot of the Acataleptou 
Monastery in Constantinople. In his letters he displays considerable 
facility in his use of Ancient Greek (Schiré 1954, 104-5). At Avignon he 
met Petrarch, whom he initiated into the Greek language. 

One of Barlaam’s pupils was Leontius (Leonzio) Pilato, who stayed 
in Crete for about a decade. In 1360, thanks to Boccaccio’s persistent 
demands, the chair of Greek was established in Florence, with Pilato as 
its first occupant. His teaching, however, did not prove very effective as 
his pupils demanded to learn Greek only through texts, without the 
preliminary study of grammar (Pertusi 1964, 504). In any case, Pilato 
was not as well versed in Greek as his teacher Barlaam, and even less so 
than the Byzantine scholars who began a few decades later to teach 
Greek in Italian universities (Sandys 1908, 20-77), following the 
example of Manuel Chrysoloras, who in 1397 assumed the chair of 
Greek, again in Florence (Cammelli 1941, 31-47). 

It was with Pilato, then, that the teaching of Greek in the West at un- 
versity level was inaugurated. In Italy, however, Greek grammar and 
language had previously been taught in non-university centers. To be 
precise, in the monasteries of the Greco-Italian communities of south- 
ern Italy and Sicily, the teaching of Greek, based on the Byzantine scho- 
lastic tradition, continued without interruption until the fourteenth 
century. The most widespread manuals were the Lexzca of Pollux, 
Hesychius, and the Souda, and the Grammars of Dionysius Thrax and 
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Choeroboscus. The use of the schede was widespread, as was the use of 
teaching notes in the form of a dialogue between teacher and pupils, 
which became known by the name erotemata (questions). On this 
point, it is not unreasonable to assume that the first erotemata may have 
appeared in a Greco-Italian region of southern Italy for the use of the 
pupils in the monastery schools (Pertusi 1962, 330-1). In any case, the 
first Greek grammar in the West, which was compiled by Roger Bacon 
in the late thirteenth century, was not influenced by this Byzantine tra- 
dition in Italy (Nolan and Hirsch 1902). 


Selected texts 


[1] Georgius Pisides (seventh century), Eis tiv yevouévyv Epodov tov 
Baepaowv xai eic tHv adtav Gotoyiav [On the assault made by the barbanans 
and on their failure] ll. 1-g Pertusi 1960 


Tov Cwyodqwvy tus ei GéA€L TA Tis WANS 
toomata deiEan, tHv Texotoav dondows 
LOVIV MOOTAEOL XAL YOUMor THv ElLKOVaL 
Gel yao olde TH PLOW vLXGv LOvN, 

TOXW TO MOWTOV xal UAH TO SEVTEQOV 
ESEL YAO AUTIV, WOMEO AOMOOWS TOTE, 
OVTWS GOMAWS ViV TExELV OWTHOLAV, 
Onws du’ Guqotv evoeOt] xai maQBEVOS 


XAL MOOG UAYNV ATOEMTOS WS MOOG TOV TOXOV. 


Should a painter seek to represent this victorious war, he must show the Virgin 
Mary alone, who gave birth without seed, and paint her image. Indeed, She 
alone knows ever how to conquer nature, first in childbirth, and then in war. 
For as she then gave birth without seed, so she had now to bring forth salva- 
tion without arms, in order to be in these two acts both pure and unchanged, 


in battle as in childbirth. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[2] Photius (ninth century), Bibliotheca cod. 94.73b, 34-5 Henry 1960 


"Aveyvwo8n “lauPAiyou Soeapatixdv, ~owtas bmoxervopevov. "Eott dé TH 
aicyookoyia tot pév AyidA€ws tot Tatiov nrtov éxmounevov, &vardeotegov dE 
UdAAOV 7 6 DoiviE “HALWSweos MECTPERSILEVOS OL YAO TOEIS OVTOL GXESOV TL TOV 
AdTOV GXONOV NOOHELEVOL ZOWTLXOV SQALAtWV broBEcEIS bmExEiOnoav, GAN’ O 
uév ‘Hiddwoos cepvotegov te xai ed@nudtegov, Httov b€ adtod 6 *dpPAryos, 
aioyods 5& xai &vardac 6 ’"AyiddEvS ArOYOEWUEVOS. 

Kai # ye A€Eus abtH GEovoa xai paraxr xai Soov adtijc bxdxQoTOV, Ov QOS 


TOVOV TLVG GAN Ei TO yaoyaniCov, We dv Tis ElTOL, Xal Phaxddec TAQAXEXLVITAL. 
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Read the Dramaticon of Iamblichus, a narrative of love adventures. The 
author makes less show of indecencies than Achilles Tatius, but he is more 
immoral than the Phoenician Heliodorus. Of these three writers, who have all 
adopted the same subject and have chosen love intrigues as the material for 
their stories, Heliodorus is more serious and restrained, Iamblichus less so, 
while Achilles Tatius pushes his obscenity to impudence. The style of 
Jamblichus is soft and flowing; if there is anything vigorous and sonorous in 
it, itis less characterized by intensity than by what may be called titillation and 
nervelessness. (Trans. J. H. Freeze) 


[3] Leo the Deacon (tenth century), History v 8.88-89 Corpus SHB 


‘O 6€ Baotletc, AeutoBbvpav Syn xal wn EXWV TOV aLUTM éExapvvovta, THV 
Ocotoxov éxdder exixoveov. “lwavvys 5€ tov nwywva tovtov dSoaEdmevoc 
Gvnheds EttdAe, xal OL OUVWLOTAL Tac AaBaic TOV EL@v tac adbtod ovayovac 
DUGG xal AMiravOeunmws EvuTtOV, Wo StacaAdetoal te tovg ddo0vTac xa 
NAQAKLVI|OAL GATOS TOD Matvmpatocs éemeL SE MOQOOGXOREIS Yoav TOTOV 
HOLVNAATOULEVOL, KATA TOV OTEOVWV O’lwdvvys maiet TOSL, TO Te Eiposg avateivas 
XATA WLEGOV SiNnAGoE Tov xOEaVLOV, MATTEL TOV avdea xal Toic GAAOIC 


EYKEAEVOGMEVOS. 


The Emperor [Nicephorus] had now lost heart, and, having no one to protect 
him, called upon the Virgin for help. John seized him by the beard and pulled 
relentlessly, while the conspirators brutally and savagely struck at his jaw with 
the handles of their swords, so that his teeth rattled and were loosened from 
their sockets. When they tired of tormenting him, John kicked him in the 
breast and, lifting his sword, thrust it into his head, urging the others to strike 
him. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[4] John Geometres (tenth century), Epigram Eig tov éavtot natéea [To his 
father] PG 106.962 


“Oc xai voootvta yeooiv HyxakiGounv: 
“Oc xa Savévta ods MEQLOTEIAas xOQUGC. 
"EAovoa AOutoeOIs oxaTOLS Ta BOENTA GOL, 
Kai mdetov S0v pfjva Baotdéoas dlov, 
Moxodas oe yfic 7veyxa. uveloig mOvoic’ 
Kai ovtiyw dé5wxa, xai tf matoidt, 
“Exovpa xai tiupo dé xai ti xaodia, 
lodvys, o@V MATatwWV vEewtatos: 
"Eyoapa xa viv tHde TH tUMW, MATEO 
late yAuxeta xAfjotc, Opis Hdtwv: 
Mixoov xaonyoonua tod moAAOt m680v. 
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I, who held you in my arms when you were sick; who closed your eyes when 
you died; who washed you ~ as is the duty of children - with the final bathing, 
for an entire month I bore the sweet burden of bringing you, with great 
difficulty, from a distant land. I delivered you to your wife and your country, | 
concealed you in the grave and in my heart - I, John, the youngest of your 
beloved children. Now, father, I have written upon this image: sweet is the 
name of father, sweeter still the countenance; a small comfort for a great grief. 


(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[5] Michael Psellus (eleventh century), Chronographia 111.3 [Romanos 
111] Impellizzeri 1984 


Beayeis yao 6 tyvixatta yedvog Aoyious maQétOEGE, xai TOUTOUS LEXOL THV 
"AQLOTOTEALx@v EotHxOTAS MECHLEWV, xaLTA TAatTWVLxd. WOvoV é&0OTOMATICOVTas 
ovpBora, undév dé TOV xexovuupevwv eiddtac, und’ doa ol avdeec rE Tv 
Srahextixny TH THv aroderxtixnv Eonovddxacw: dev tis axoBots obx obanc 
XOLOEWC, T MEQLEXELVOUS Wrpos Epevdeto: alive obV TOV Entnudatwv mEecBohai 10 
TOV NuETEQWV AOYIWV MOEOETELVOVTO, THV HE GMOEOVMEVWV TH WrElwW GATE 
xaBbeotryxer ECnteito yao mW OLod xa dwwELa XOLOVAAN WiC, TAQOEVOS TE KALTOXOC, 
XOL TA UMEQ QUatv Sujgevvavto: xai Hv 6eGv tO PacireLov oy7jWA WEV PLAdGOgov 
megixeivevov, nv Sé TOCOWNELOV TO NEV xal MEOCGROINOIG, GAN’ Odx GANPEiac 
Bacavos xai €&€taotc. 


That era produced few men of erudition, and even they stood only at the outer 
door of the Aristotelian doctrines and merely repeated the Platonic allegories, 
without any understanding of their hidden meaning or of the philosophers’ 
studies in dialectic or proof by syllogistic deduction. There being no proper 
criterion, their judgement on these great men was erroneous. However, ques- 
tions were propounded on religious subjects, questions dealing with the inter- 
pretation of Holy Wnit. Yet most of the difficult problems were left unsolved. 
The truth is that they concerned themselves with such mysteries as the 
Immaculate Conception, the Virgin Birth, and metaphysical problems. The 
palace indeed clothed itself in the outward form of philosophy for all to see, 
but it was all a mask and pretence: there was no real test, no real quest for truth. 


(Trans. E. R. A. Sewter) 


[6] Anna Comnena (twelfth century), Alexzad x1.2 Leib 1937-45 


Tavtas 5& A€Eovoa ~oyouar odx we Exider&iv tiva Tis MEQ AOYOUS TOLOUPEVY 
doxjoews, GAN wo GV Uh OGYUA THALxodtOV tToOic EmELtA YyEevNoOLEVOIC 
xataherplein Gudotvoovy, éxei xai Th LeyLoTa TMV Zoyov, el U1] WS Goa 610. TOV 
LOywv pvAayGein xai tH WvHUy maeadobein, TH Tis LWA dAooPEvVUTAI 
oxdtw. "Hv yao 6 éuds ratio, ws atta ta MOdypata ESeEEv, ELaTApEVOS GOXELV 
nai dmeixe, é¢ Soov yor, tois Goyovotv. "AMAG xai ths exeivou MOEELS 
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MOOEAOMEVY OVyyEageLv Sédoitxa TO VPOQUODV Te xal UOTEEXOV, LY MOTE 
LOVIGALTO Tig TA TOD ELOD MATOS OVYYEAPovOay Ta EauTijs Exatvetv, xal peddoc 
anav 50En TO tig lotogias MEGypa xal EyxwpLOV GvTLKOUG, El TL TOV Exeivov 


Bavuaoute. 


I approach the task with no intention of flaunting my skill as a writer; my 
concern is rather that a career so brilliant should not go unrecorded in the 
future, since even the greatest exploits, unless by some chance their memory 
is preserved and guarded in history, vanish in silent darkness. My father’s 
actions themselves prove his ability as a ruler and show too, that he was pre- 
pared to submit to authonty, within just limits. Now that I have decided to 
write the story of his life, I am fearful of an underlying suspicion: someone 
might conclude that in composing the history of my father I am glorifying 
myself; the history, wherever I express admiration for any act of his, may seem 


wholly false and mere panegyric. (Trans. E. R. A. Sewter) 


[7] Eustathius of Thessalonica (twelfth century), The Capture of 
Thessaloniki Kynakidis 1961, 110 


Kot dtayayovtes éxel peta TOV CVVALYLOAWTWV YUEoaS OALyas, xai TL xa 
édenBévtec cic tooMryy, vai 5é bx0 tTLvos TOV Exeivov xa cic YaAnEa XEQUATA, WV 
1 Sdatg Hiv tyvixadta cig Onoaveots Eveyoagn Keoiocov (xai éhejoar 6 Od 
éxetvov tov GvOQumov), cita xai cig tovg xOvtTOUG, Eimeiv 5E CUVNOEOTEQOV 
XOUNTAC, ULOW YAO TO Axoatws BaePagov, ExopicoOnLEV. 


We passed a few days there with our fellow captives and were granted the 
mercy of a little food; indeed, we were even given a few small bronze coins by 
one of his men (and may God be merciful to that man!), a gift which, so far as 
we were concerned, was to be registered among the treasures of Kroisos. Then 
we were brought before the Conti, or Kometes as they should properly be 
called, since I detest the excessively barbarian form of this word. (Trans. J. R. 


Melville Jones) 


[8] Demetrius Cydones (fourteenth century), Adyos éxwc GAoyov tO tot 
Bavatov dé0¢ &xoderxvbwv [Discourse proving that the fear of death 1s 
irrational] 1.1-13 Deckelmann 1901 


Tov tig woyxiis &0 tod owpatos ywotopov, 6 51) Oavatov cimbayev dvoucterv, 
NAVIES MEV MOLTTOVOL, MavtEs SE WLOODOL, MavtIes HE NAVIWV XAXDV YELQLOTOV 
olovtan. &v dé tig AUTOUS EONTAL, TL TO WELBOV OUTWS adTOV SuoyEQaivetv, SoxotOL 
LEV TL AEVeLV xa WELBOVOL ye OAdiWS TOUS AUTOIC GuOIWS SLAXELLEVOUS, MOTE 
xaxoi Sehovc MohEuwv dneyeobar maQgatvoivtec (GGota yao av ottw mEloatev Tijs 
TOD NABOUS dpoLdtytOs MUBAvovs AdTOUS Tois AxOvOUGL ROLOvONS GuLBOvAOUG). 
av d€ medc Gvboacs EntyeLom@ar xatnyooEIv, OBSEV EvAOYOV DEQ TIS avTM@V SdENS 
eyouot éyetv, Wouyiis SE WOVOV GYVOLAV XOL LAAGXiaV vooOdVtTES EAEYXOVTaL, DE’ 
wv Ta G5ed Sedvevan xai xatentHyevon Ta Lt) PAGtovta meiBovtaL. 
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The departure of the soul from the body, which we are wont to call death, is 
feared by all, hated by all, deemed by all to be the worst of evils. But if one asks 
them what it is that makes them believe that this departure is so painful, 
although they think that they have something to say, they can easily convince 
only those who think in the same way, such as those dastards who urge 
cowards to avoid wars (they are very easily able to convince, since their like 
temperament renders them credible counsellors to those who hearken to 
them). But if they address themselves to [real] men, they have nothing 
significant to say in support of their opinion, but reveal themselves to be 
afflicted by spiritual ignorance and weakness, which impels them to fear 
things which are not fearful and to stand aghast before harmless things. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[9] Eugenius of Palermo (twelfth century), 1.1-15 Gigante 1964 


To tis Tbyns ataxtov, 6 Cwijs SQ0u0c, 
1 MOUXIAH Tig TOV MAB Guetoia, 

ois 6 yodvos PEBANxE Tiy xtioL GEwv, 
EVYVWOTO. WHOL KAL TOOSNAG TUYYAVEL, 

ei Ln Tis OS BUcELEeV Gomidos Sixnv 

AOL OXAQSALUTTY MODS TO PAHs OVX GEXWV. 
TIAnv aaAva moddoic ot Soxotor pevxtea: 
TOV KOOULKOV YAO NOovav Sewdc 1dB0¢ 
TOOOUTOV EVTETHXE TH] POOTHV PUCEL 

“al Yavos UTEOTAEE TH OPOvV xagdia, 

Ws avamelBEL xaL MOVOUS XAL XLVSUVOUG 
XL MAV, O SEwvov ExtOaywSNoELE TLC, 
@EOELV ExOVTL xal CUY@ tovs avyevac 
Sovdonoenet xAivovtas broTLOEVaL, 


OLY AVAVEDOAL XAL OXOTETV TO OVUMEQOV. 


The indiscipline of Fate, the course oflife, the varied disproportion of the mis- 
fortunes with which time, in its course, afflicts the world, happen to be clear 
and obvious to all, unless one stops one’s ears as though with a shield and wil- 
fully blinks one’s eyes before the light. But many believe that these things are 
unavoidable: indeed, the ardent desire for worldly pleasures has so deeply 
penetrated the nature of mortals, instilling lustre in their hearts, that they are 
persuaded gladly to endure pains and dangers and the most tragic circum- 
stances imaginable, and even to bend their neck to bear the yoke of slavery, 
before they recover their senses and consider what profits them. (Trans. D. 


Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


2 Greek and the western Renaissance: 
Between humanism and heresy 


J.-C. SALADIN 


From being the dominant cultural language of classical Rome, Greek 
disappeared from view in the West for nearly 1,000 years (i.e., from the 
time of the great invasions to the age of Manuel Chrysoloras). 
Cassiodorus was one of the last authors to know Greek by direct trans- 
mission (Courcelle 1943). Along with the Greek language, the literary 
and scientific tradition of Greece also disappeared and the West was left 
with a sketchy knowledge of Greek authors, often by way of Arabic 
transmission. The medieval universities of Bologna, Paris, or 
Cambridge had no knowledge of Homer, Euripides, or Thucydides, 
nor of Ptolemy or Euclid, and Plato was scarcely more than a name 
(Kristeller 1960). Aristotle became a figure of authority for scholasti- 
cism through the Latin commentaries of Boethius and the wooden 
literal translations of William of Moerbeke commissioned by Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In the background, however, Greek was omnipresent, since the 
names of great authors were often cited even though their works were 
unknown. Dante is perhaps the most famous example with his visit to 
the tragic poets in the Purgatorio (22.106-8): 


Euripide v’é nosco e Antifonte 
Simonide, Agatone e altri pit e 
Greci che gia di lauro ornar la fronte. 


And there Euripides and Antiphon were found 
Simonides, Agathon and still other 
Greeks whose foreheads are with laurel crowned. 


And if Sophocles and Aeschylus are absent, the reason lies in the simple 
fact that Florence in 1305 was ignorant of their names. Euripides is men- 
tioned in the same breath as Agathon, his name being common cur- 
rency but his works unknown. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey, patent symbols of ancient Greek culture, 
had disappeared from the West until the fourteenth century. It was only 
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around 1360 that the Calabrian monk Leonzio Pilato translated them 
into Latin for Petrarch along with the first 450 lines of Euripides’ 
Hecuba (Pertusi 1964). Up to that time Homer was known only through 
the Roman de Trove, a late twelfth-century French saga by Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure, which was based on Latin novels of the late Empire (De 
Bello Troiano and De Excidio Trovae, respectively attributed to Dictys 
the Cretan and Dares of Phrygia, both of whom were reputed to have 
fought under the walls of Troy!). 

Further traces were present elsewhere (Berschin 1988), notably in 
the Catholic Church, where a plethora of Greek terms was common in 
words like Euangelium, Apocalypsis, Biblia, Eucharistia, Catechismus, 
Pentecoste and Epiphania, etc. The Church proclaimed its Greek in 
invocations like the Kyrie Elezson, not to mention the word Catholic 
itself, on which the Latin Church prided itself. Even more astonishing 
is evidence for the consecration rites of churches related by Roger 
Bacon in the mid-thirteenth century (Nolan and Hirsch 1902, 195): 


Secunda utilitas accidit et pulcra circa dedicaciones ecclesiarum. Nam epis- 
copus debet scribere alphabeti greci litteras cum cuspide baculi pastoralis in 
sabulo, et non debent scribere nisi litteras, non notas numerorum que non 
sunt littere, ut episimon «, nec scopita 9, nec karaktira >. Sed omnes episcopi 
qui nesciunt grecum estimant quod ille tres note numerorum sint littere. Et 
hoc uile est tante auctoritati eorum et indignum sacramento. Ceterum omnes 
littere grece in libris suis episcopalibus sunt male scripte, et maxime m1, et ni, 
quia pro illis scribuntur alie figure. 


There is a second and nice usage which concerns the dedication of churches. 
In effect the bishop has to trace letters of the Greek alphabet with the shaft of his 
crook in the sand and he can only write letters, not signs or numbers which are 
not letters such as episimon c, scopita 9 or karaktira >. However all those 
bishops who know no Greek think these three numerical signs to be letters. And 
this is a poor thing for their authority and unworthy of the sacrament. Moreover 
all the Greek letters in the episcopal books are poorly written, especially “mi” 
and “ni” since other signs are written in their place. 


Greek had basically become the “sacred nectar,” the lost object of 
desire for the mystics (Dionisotti 1988). At the same time, however, it 
was also the language of the Constantinople “schismatics,” eternal 
rivals of Rome for church supremacy. From the thirteenth century 
Greek also suffered from the general contempt directed against all 
ancient pagan literature. In the middle of this century, when Greece was 
overwhelmed by the Frankish armies, the hierarchy of western univer- 
sity studies was rocked by the Dominicans and Franciscans who dom- 
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inated the faculties of arts (basic degrees) and theology (higher 
degrees). They downgraded the traditional position of the literary dis- 
ciplines in the liberal arts (rhetoric and grammar) to the benefit of phi- 
losophy alone (logic and dialectic). ‘The study of ancient authors was 
thus relegated to an inferior position, if not completely excluded from 
teaching. The ancients were reproached as much for their immorality 
as for the falseness of their evident polytheism. The grammatica spec- 
ulativa achieved this goal by conferring the status of sole legitimacy on 
scholastic Latin. 

By championing a return to the texts of antiquity, the humanists 
declared open war on scholasticism. Manuel Chrysoloras, who had 
been invited to Florence to teach Greek from 1396, provided them with 
a new range of weapons in the struggle. He taught his students how to 
translate into Latin according to the sense and style of the orginal 
rather than the word-for-word technique of the scholastics. The major- 
ity of the great translators of Greek in the first half of the fifteenth 
century were his pupils. 


If the pagan literature of Greece was absent in the West during the 
Middle Ages so too was Greek religious literature (the Bible and the 
Church Fathers). The only Bible in use was the Vulgate, whose Latin, 
attributed by tradition to St. Jerome, was full of faults in the transmis- 
sion, since the copyists had no knowledge of its two source languages, 
Greek and Hebrew. 

The official reconciliation, however temporary, between the Western 
and Eastern Churches at the Council of Florence (1439) allowed Greek 
philology access to the hitherto forbidden precincts of sacred texts. 
Bessarion, appointed as cardinal by Pope Eugenius IV, helped Lorenzo 
Valla in his project of a philological critique of the Vulgate. ‘The com- 
parison of the Latin New Testament with several Greek manuscripts 
(Collatio Novt Testamentt) allowed Valla to enumerate 484 faulty pas- 
sages, 252 in Matthew alone. 

The Collatio had no immediate impact and seems to have been 
quickly forgotten after Valla’s death. Fifty years later it was discovered 
by Erasmus and read with such enthusiasm that he immediately pub- 
lished it (Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, Paris: Josse Bade, 
1505). He also determined to bring the project to completion by under- 
taking a fresh Latin translation of the New Testament based on the 
Greek texts. This was completed in 1516 (Novum Instrumentum, Basel: 
Froben). He caused an uproar by modifying, among other things, the 
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text of the paternoster and by translating, in his second edition (1519), 
the first line of St. John’s Gospel (Ev deyi Hv 6 AOyos) as In principio 
erat sermo, instead of In principio erat verbum. Furthermore Pope Leo 
X, the great champion of humanism, encouraged this publication as he 
encouraged printing in oriental languages and in Hebrew in particular. 
But the scholastic theologians were so outraged that a graeculus should 
dare to contest the Vulgate that they called for Erasmus to be con- 
demned as a heretic. An even more serious consequence was that from 
1517 Luther invoked the need to return to the sources of sacred scrip- 
ture (and thus the Greek New Testament) as a justification for his rebel- 
lion against Rome. 

In the new colleges founded by the Reformists (Zwingli, Melanch- 
thon, and Sturm) Greek was taught to the students with the aim of their 
reading the Gospels. Henceforth the faculties of theology saw this as 
proof of a collusion between Greek and heresy (this time Lutheran) so 
that they now redoubled their efforts to block the Greek revival. 

The Roman Church’s resistance to Greek and Hebrew received 
dogmatic formulation at the Council of Trent in 1546, where it was 
decreed that only the Latin Vulgate was authentic. Christians were for- 
bidden to read the Bible in other languages without episcopal permis- 
sion. The ban was to last four centuries and was only lifted in 1943 by 
Pope Pius XII with his Divino afflante Spiritu encyclical. Hellenists 
and printers of Greek found themselves henceforth under official sus- 
picion of accommodating the Lutheran heresy. Many of them (includ- 
ing Froben, Herwagen of Basel, and Estienne of Paris) were already 
sympathetic to the Reformation. Specific repressive measures were put 
in place at the end of the Council with the creation of the Congregation 
of the Index, charged with censoring all printed publications. 

The first Index Librorum Prohibitorum, in addition to listing 
banned authors, included a number of printers, among whom could be 
found almost all the printers of Greek of that period (De Bujanda 1990). 
In fact, most of these printers in Basel and Paris disappeared within ten 
years of the publication of the Index. A prima facie link between the 
Index and the decline in the printing of Greek in Catholic countries 
cannot be firmly established. However, a survey of the main classical 
Greek authors (Homer, Euripides, Plato, and others) shows that more 
texts were printed between 1535 and 1565 than in the three hundred 
years that followed. This brutal reduction of output came between 1560 
and 1570 and production did not regain anything like its old level until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


3 From humanism to the 
Enlightenment: The teaching of 
Ancient Greek and its grammar 


E. KARANTZOLA 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


It is a commonplace that during the Middle Ages western grammatical 
thought was focused exclusively on Latin (Padley 1976; Auroux 1992; 
Waquet 2001). Although “living” spoken languages had gained ground 
in literature and administration, no language other than Latin was 
taught in education. Of course, with the passage of time, this language 
had come to acquire an almost artificial form, fixed and standardized 
on the basis of grammar; indeed, it is no accident that in Dante the word 
grammatica means both “grammar” and “the written word” (De 
vulgari eloquentia 1304.1.1) 

The situation began to change with the emergence of humanism, the 
cultural movement which liberated knowledge from the exclusive 
control of the Church. The monopoly of Latin was shaken fundamen- 
tally, not by the development of spoken languages, but by the trium- 
phant emergence in the late fourteenth century of Greek - and, about a 
century later. Hebrew - in the field of humanistic studies, the studza 
humanitatis (Keith Percival 1992, 226-8). The Renaissance homo tri- 
linguis (trilingual man) sought direct, unmediated access to Greek 
thought, expression in the language of Cicero, and contact with God 
through the Scriptures (Kukenheim 1951); the dominance of the three 
“sacred” languages lasted until the advent of the Enlightenment. 

Even though we now know that knowledge of Greek did not 
entirely disappear during the Late Middle Ages (Riché 1988), the fact 
remains that the West, with a few exceptions such as that of Roger 
Bacon, began systematically to (re)discover Greek as a language of the 
Scriptures, and no longer of “schismatic Easterners,” at the turn of the 
fifteenth century (see 1x.2). The Fall of Constantinople merely 
strengthened the acquaintance with the classical, biblical, and patris- 
tic manuscripts of the East which had been initiated by Byzantine 
envoys such as Bessarion and Plethon, as well as western travelers, in 
the early fifteenth century (Guarino, Aurispa, Filelfo, and others; see 
Lardet 1992, 190). 
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The first area to rediscover the teachings of antiquity was the Italian 
peninsula, which preserved within its geographical boundanes an 
abundance of monuments from the ancient world and important col- 
lections of manuscripts. In order to acquaint themselves with ancient 
Greek texts, Italian humanists made extensive use of Latin translations 
by scholars such as Bessarion, Theodore Gazes, and George of 
Trebizond (see 1x.1). Nevertheless, the desire to become acquainted 
with classical education led to the need to learn the language in which 
the original texts had been formulated. The teaching of Greek at uni- 
versity level was introduced at Florence in the late fourteenth century 
by Leonzio Pilato and Manuel Chrysoloras (1350-1415), a diplomatic 
envoy of the Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus (Legrand 1885, xxii). 
Chairs of Greek grammar and language were soon set up in other Italian 
cities, while thanks to the interest of French humanists Greek letters 
also flowered from the mid-fifteenth century onwards in Paris. 

Grammars and dictionaries, essential teaching aids, began to circu- 
late widely, initially in manuscript form. From the outset these manuals 
were written for westerners who wanted, if not to learn the language, at 
least to gain access to written texts, unlike those grammatical works 
(bilingual dictionaries and glossaries) which had been copied by schol- 
ars in the West in the previous centuries but had originally been com- 
piled to serve different linguistic needs, mainly of Greek-speaking 
students of Latin (Dionisotti 1988). The advent of the art of printing 
and the production of a Greek typeface lent a fresh impulse to this cat- 
egory of books. The Epitome of the Eight Parts of Speech (Emtopn tov 
éxtw tod Adyov uEg@v) by Constantine Laskaris (1434-1501) is the first 
dated Greek book (1476), with references to the place of publication, 
author, editor, and printer (Koumarianou et al. 1986, 49). It circulated 
in manuscript form from at least 1460, as is attested by the copy which 
Laskaris himself gave to the daughter of Duke Francesco Sforza when 
he was a Greek language teacher in Milan. In its printed form, up until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the work went through over thirty 
reprints (Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 3421-44). 

About twenty years after the publication of Laskaris’ Epitome, the 
four-volume Grammar of Theodore Gazes (1400-1475) made its 
appearance in the humanist book market. Between 1495 and the mid- 
sixteenth century the entire work, or more often the fourth book, which 
was devoted to syntactical matters, went through about fifty editions 
(Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 2350-401). Many of these were published in 
Paris - the second largest center of Renaissance publishing activity after 
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Venice during the period 1520-1550 - where, amongst other works, the 
lexicographical achievements of Budé (Commentari linguae graecae, 
1529) and Estienne (Thesaurus graecae linguae, 1572) stood out (Lardet 
1992, 192). 

Similar success was enjoyed, in its printed form, by the Evotemata 
(Eowtyuata) of Chrysoloras, in which the grammatical matenal was 
organized on the basis of the question-and-answer system - a practice 
particularly popular both in Byzantium and the West because of the 
increased emphasis on rote learning. By the end of the fifteenth century 
it had gone through at least nine editions (Layton 1979, 92; 
Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 1666-74), a figure which increased more than 
fourfold in the next fifty years (about forty editions by 1559; see 
Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 1675-713). These editions contained the 
Erotemata either in its complete Greek form or in its condensed Latin 
version by Guarino or, more frequently, with the Greek and Latin texts 
together. 

In short, every self-respecting Italian and, more generally, European 
publisher included in his publishing program one or more humanist 
grammars, if, indeed, he did not go a step further and make his own per- 
sonal contribution, as, for example, in the case of the Greek Grammar 
of Aldus Manutius, published in 1514 (Koumarianou et al. 1986, 50). 
Despite the differences in the organization and extent of the material, 
the Renaissance grammars of Ancient Greek essentially use a common 
theoretical vocabulary in respect of grammatical categories, the formu- 
lation of terms, and examples. Leaving aside the hypothesis that they all 
derive from a common model (Martinez Manzano 1994, 190), we may 
note that this particular type of manual is merely the result of continu- 
ous additions, deletions and rearrangements of self-contained treatises 
by professional grammarians, the fruit of an essentially cumulative 
process of developing metalinguistic knowledge, beginning with two 
compilations of Late Antiquity: the Art of Grammar (Téxyvy 
Toappatixyn) of Dionysius Thrax and the Canons (Kavoves) of 
Theodosius (Karantzola 1998, 60). Moreover, it is by no means acci- 
dental that many of the above-mentioned Renaissance publications 
include, either in full or in part, more than one grainmar, accompanied 
by various grammatical studies. 

Given that at the turn of the sixteenth century about 50 percent of 
Greek book production consisted of ancient texts (Aesop, Theocritus, 
Hesiod, Homer, Isocrates), the essential complement to the popular 
Grammars of Chrysoloras, Laskaris, and Gazes was of course a series 
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of Greek-Latin and monolingual Greek dictionaries, which the print- 
ers who dealt with classical literature immediately proceeded to 
publish (Georgoudis 1994). An example of the first category is the 
Dictionary of the Carmelite monk Johannes Crastonius, which went 
through successive editions between 1478 and 1499. In the second cat- 
egory the principal examples are the Thesaurus of Aldus Manutius 
(1496), the Etymologicum magnum of Zacharias Kalliergis (Venice, 
1499), the result of a collaboration, and two Byzantine works: the 
Souda, which was edited by Demetrius Chalcocondyles (Milan, 1499), 
and a little later (1514) the Lexzcon of Hesychius, edited by Markos 
Mousouros (see Koumarianou et al. 1986, 51-2). 

We ought not, however, to forget that the Renaissance, apart from 
classical education, also showed a special interest in spoken languages, 
as well as their importance in teaching. This fact was not without con- 
sequence for the art of grammar. The example of the Spanish human- 
ist grammarian Antonio de Nebriya (14412-1522) is particularly 
eloquent (Malmberg 1991, 153-9; Sarmiento 1992, 333-4): in 1481, while 
occupying the Chair of Grammar at Salamanca, he published the 
Introductiones Latinae, an interesting condensation of the Latin gram- 
matical tradition, with a considerable amount of material from the 
recently “rediscovered” Quintilian; a few years later, at the instigation 
of Queen Isabella, he was to translate the manual into Castilian “so that 
religious women and maidens who have devoted their lives to God can 
learn something of Latin without the involvement of men.” On com- 
pleting the translation (Las introduciones latinas), Nebrya conceived 
the idea - which was novel for the age - of compiling a descriptive 
grammar of his native language. The publication of Grammatica de la 
lengua castellana (1492) took place in the context of an unprecedented 
“orammatization” movement - a movement, that is, to equip the lan- 
guages of Europe and beyond with the two basic metalinguistic tech- 
nologies, the grammar and the dictionary (Auroux 1992) - which was 
to develop between the fifteenth and the seventeenth century, in direct 
connection with the emergence of nation-states on the European con- 
tinent. Its Greek equivalent, the Grammar of the Common Language of 
the Greeks (Toaypatixn tig xowns tov EdAjvwv yAdoons) by the 
Corfiot Nikolaos Sofianos, although compiled before 1550, remained 
unknown to the general public until 1870, when it was published by 
Emile Legrand. 

During the same period the situation that prevailed with regard to 
education and language teaching in the former eastern empire was 
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noticeably different. Our knowledge of the forms of education and its 
content during the period of Turkish rule is of course limited and frag- 
mentary (Chassiotis 1881; Chatzopoulos 1991), although the presence 
of Ancient Greek as an indispensable part of the teaching material can 
be taken for granted. 

Up until the middle of the seventeenth century it is no exaggeration 
to say that only lessons of philological or theological content were 
taught. After the basic education provided by the “common schools” - 
in which, either in the narthexes of churches or, more often, in monas- 
tery cells, pupils would be taught reading and writing on the basis of 
liturgical books such as the Oktoechos, the Psalter, the Horologion and 
the Euchologion, as well as rudiments of arithmetic (Skarveli- 
Nikolopoulou 1989, 176) - there followed studies at schools of an inter- 
mediate (or higher) level. These institutions, which were few in 
number, such as the Filanthropinoi School at Ioannina, which was 
founded in the late thirteenth century and continued to function up 
until the mid-seventeenth century (Chatzopoulos 1991, 45-7), were 
organized on the basis of Byzantine tradition: the scholar who served 
as a teacher taught a small group of students ancient Greek authors and 
the Church Fathers. Ancient Greek and philosophy remained, for 
many centuries after the Fall of Constantinople, the privilege of private 
tuition, which was favored by more well-to-do families. 

The picture was similar in the Venetian-held areas of Greece, where, 
in the few lower-level Greek schools that functioned during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, alongside Italian and Latin, pupils 
were also taught (Ancient) Greek. Here, too, the activity of individual 
scholars was noteworthy, such as that of Michael Apostolis, who was 
responsible for introducing the use of Ancient Greek as a language of 
instruction instead of Latin, a practice which appears to have prevailed 
on Venetian-held Crete (Vakalopoulos 1964, 230-1). 

We do not know exactly which grammar manuals were used for the 
teaching of Ancient Greek during the first few centuries of Ottoman 
rule. We may safely assume that the teachers of this period made use as 
they saw fit of the various studies which had been cumulatively pro- 
duced between the Alexandrian period and the end of the Byzantine 
empire (e.g., the Erotemata grammatika ['Eowtjyata yeaupatixa] of 
Manuel Moschopoulos; see Constantinides 1982, 105-6), without 
ruling out a relatively limited circulation, in manuscript form, of the 
humanist grammars which had been compiled in the West. ‘There are 
also indications that, apart from their teaching activity, most scholars 
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were active as writers, as is attested, for example, by the writings on the 
teaching of grammatika by Matthew Camariotes, the first teacher at the 
Patriarchal School after the Fall, or the Concise Grammar of the Greeks 
(Emtoun tis xad’ “EAAnvac yeaupatixyjc) by loannis Zygomalas, the 
School’s first headmaster after the reorganization of 1556. 

According to the sources, the curricula in secondary and higher- 
level schools in the Turkish- and Venetian-held areas as a whole began 
to converge in the mid-seventeenth century, although individual insti- 
tutions did not entirely lose their distinctive characteristics. As in the 
past, the Patriarchal School at Constantinople served as an unofficial 
model. This school had begun to operate immediately after the Fall 
and, thanks to the reorganization that was attempted a century later 
(1556-65), it became the most important educational institution of the 
subjugated Greeks. With its further reorganization in 1663, three 
courses of study became established (Chatzopoulos 1991). The middle 
grade (as indeed the lower) remained almost entirely devoted to the 
teaching of Ancient Greek. At this level, pupils were taught gramma- 
tka (1.e., ancient Greek grammar and syntax) and the kyklopazdeza; in 
the highest “class” the main elements were the study of theology and of 
(Aristotelian) philosophy, in the form systematized by Theophilos 
Korydalleus, while the presence of “scientific” subjects depended on 
the personal views of the headmaster in each case. This basic organiza- 
tional model for secondary and higher-level education was more or less 
followed by all of the schools which functioned during the period of 
Ottoman rule: the schools in Ioannina and the Agrafa, the Epifanios 
and Dekas schools in Athens, the New Academy in Moschopolis, the 
Patmos School, the Athonite Academy, the Evangelical School in 
Smyrna, and the Hellenomouseion in Dimitsana. 

The few deviations that existed in the system of language instruction 
for Greek-speaking pupils are due, more or less, to the highly multilin- 
gual character of various communities within the Ottoman empire. A 
characteristic case is that of the New Academy at Moschopolis, as early 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century, where the coexistence of 
Vlach, Slav, and Albanian speakers made it necessary to teach pupils in 
their native languages (Michalopoulos 1941, 19-22). In the late eight- 
eenth century Greek communities abroad were to find themselves 
facing the same reality (Katsiardi-Hering 1997). In all of these cases 
Ancient Greek would cease to be the sole object of language teaching - 
apart from, in some cases, Latin - to the benefit of the vernacular on the 
one hand and, on the other, the official languages of the places in which 
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the communities were situated (Italian in Tneste, Serbian and German 
in Semlin, German, Romanian, Hungarian and French in Brasov, 
Russian and Italian in Odessa), although it would not cease to be a 
mainstay of the education provided. 

The classic manuals that were very widely used, from the mid- 
seventeenth century onwards, for the teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Greek schools were none other than the humanist grammars of the 
fifteenth century. However, in the period which had elapsed since the 
Renaissance publishing boom, the book market had greatly changed in 
character: the bulk of the Greek books that were produced in the 
Venetian printing-houses (owned by Greeks such as Glykys, Saros/ 
Vortolis, Theodosiou) were now destined for the Greek public. The 
fact that grammar manuals were not aimed at a limited number of 
western scholars but at broader groups of Greek speakers brought 
about internal changes in respect of the impact they made. 

The repeated editions of Constantine Laskaris’ Epitome of the Erght 
Parts of Speech during the eighteenth century (about twenty-seven 
Venetian editions, according to Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 3450-76) 
leave no doubt as to its standing as a basic aid to grammar for Greek stu- 
dents everywhere. As is shown by the plan for upgrading the Princely 
Academy in Bucharest that was submitted in 1707 by Chrysanthos 
Notaras - in which the lowest course of studies provided for grammar 
and spelling exercises based exclusively on the Epitome (Skarveli- 
Nikolopoulou. 1989, 182-5) - the easily digestible grammatical part of 
Laskaris’ work was recommended for beginners. On the other hand, 
the lack of a thorough treatment of the syntax of all parts of speech 
except the verb in Laskaris’ Grammar rendered Gazes’ fourth book, 
which was usually introduced at the end of the lower course of studies, 
irreplaceable. For the same period Papadopoulos records fewer than 
ten editions overall (1984, nos. 2402-9). Where, however, there is a 
complete reversal is in the case of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata. The fact that 
its author, more than any other grammarian of his day (Pertusi 1962, 
343-8), had taken into consideration the “western make-up of his 
pupils” is undoubtedly the reason for the complete lack of re-editions 
of the work during the period we are examining. 

However well tried and effective the Grammars of Laskaris and 
Gazes were, they were still bulky and often too abstruse for school 
practice, which required concise and methodical teaching manuals. 
As early as 1686, in Venice, N. Glykys printed the Technological 
Anthology (Ztayvodoyia texvoAoyixyn) compiled by Bessarion Makris, 
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the innovative headmaster (1672-83) of the traditionally conservative 
Balanos School at Ioannina. Written in the spirit of Laskaris, though fol- 
lowing a more pedagogical organization of the material in the form of 
series of questions and answers, this manual enjoyed considerable 
success (Papadopoulos 1984,nos. 3685-97), particularly in the schoolsat 
Joannina. Another two manuals were published inthe middle of the eight- 
eenth century by Antonios Vortolis and were subsequently reprinted by 
theotherGreek printing housesin Venice. In1734 the Most Accurate Greek 
Grammar (Teappatixy EAAnvixn axeiBeotatn) of Antonios Katiforos, a 
teacher at the Flanginian Frontistirion, was published for the first time; 
“easy to understand and more methodical than Laskaris,” according to 
the testimony of Koumas (1833, xi), it appears to have complemented 
Laskaris’ Grammar in Greek schools. The Concise Grammar (‘Exutoyn 
yeaupatixys) of George Sougdouris, who succeeded Makris at the 
Balanos School (1683-1710), was printed in 1752. 

The similar attempts by the “Gazites,” 1.e., the ardent supporters of 
Gazes’ manual, such as the teachers at the Patmos School and the 
“Hellenomouseion” at Dimitsana (at least between 1781 and 1812; see 
Chatzopoulos 1991, 162-4), to make “this sea navigable” by providing 
commentaries and annotations had the effect of making the grammati- 
cal material excessively bulky. The culmination of this practice of com- 
piling interpretative commentaries, which was pursued by the Patmian 
annotations of Gerasimos of Byzantium and Daniel Kerameus (first edi- 
tions in 1756 and 1780 respectively; see Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 
2455-6 and 3100-2), is undoubtedly the monumental work of the monk 
Neofytos Kafsokalyvitis, which was published in Bucharest in 1768: “A 
man who, otherwise extremely well versed in Greek and a master of 
scholastic philosophy, devoted the whole of his life to explaining things 
that required no explanation but only elucidation with examples 
from the best authors” (Koumas 1833, xiii). Yet the “extreme thorough- 
ness” (G&yav dSueEodixdv) of Neophytos’ interpretation, according to 
Athanasios Parios, was “pitiful” (Auxngdv); thus in 1787, after removing 
the “alien theories” (tag GANoteias Oeweias) from the work, he pub- 
lished a concise version, at the exhortation of Eugenios Voulganis. 

Two further grammatical ventures demonstrate the power that the 
scholastic grammatical tradition exerted on Greek scholars up until the 
late eighteenth century, and in particular the power exerted by Gazes’ 
manual, which, as the “sacred” book, constituted an inescapable frame of 
reference. Only in 1795, that is, at least half century late compared with 
Laskaris’ work, did Matthew Ganochoritis, a teacher in Constantinople, 
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proceed to “alter” and “simplify” Gazes’ fourth book, adding further 
significant notes and comments. And then in 1802 its first (and only) 
translation “into simple speech” (eis GxAnv gedow) by the Panan 
Nicetas Kontaratos was printed in Venice, while from the same period 
dates the intralinguistic manuscript translation of Laskaris’ Grammar 
(Alissandratos 2001). 

In the West, of course, the first attenipts to use the vernacular as a 
metalanguage in grammar manuals were made, as we have seen, as early 
as the fifteenth century. The intense activity that developed in England 
during the seventeenth century with a view to reforming the teaching 
of Latin revolved precisely around the importance of the student’s 
mother tongue (Malmberg 1991, 189). With Arnauld and Lancelot’s 
Grammaire générale et raisonnée (1660), better known as the Port- 
Royal grammar, the French language became both an object of study 
and a metalinguistic tool, and also proved itself as a language of philo- 
sophical thought. These concerns would be introduced to the subju- 
gated Greeks, after a considerable delay and with a partly different 
content, by the Greek Enlighteners. 
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As late as in 1829 a grammar of Modern Greek printed in Paris for 
French-speaking philhellenes states that “for the modern Greeks there 
still exists only the grammar of the ancient language; this is what they 
study in order to speak and wnite correctly” (Schinas 1829, xi). The 
attempts to compile grammars of the spoken language - “Romaic,” 
“Graikika,” “Aeolo-Donc’” or “Simple Greek” - either failed to get into 
print (e.g., Nikolaos Sofianos, who flourished in the early sixteenth 
century; Dimitrios Katartzis (1730-1807); on the Grammar of the 
Grecian Language ([oaupatixn tho yoaixinyco yhwoons) by Adamantios 
Korais (1748-1833) see Frangiskos 1984) or were unable to gain the 
acceptance needed to affect the deeply entrenched practice in schools 
(cf. Camariano 1981, 95 for the Grammar of Athanasios Christopoulos, 
1772-1847); others again were intended solely to treat the problem of 
“aglossia” (i.e., the danger of dehellenization) faced by pupils in the 
schools of the Greek communities abroad, of whom “virtually the 
majority, some through negligence and others through misfortune, have 
made poor progress with their mother tongue” (Asopios 1818, v; see 
Katsiardi-Hering 1995). 

The conflicting views on the history of the Greek language as well as 
the alternative proposals for an educational system that were put 
forward in the broad arena of the modern Greek Enlightenment - e.g., 
the plans and discourses of Katartzis on the “common education of the 
nation” (1970, 94) or the impromptu reflections of Korais “on Greek 
education and language” so that “the Greek nation might be renewed 
and revived” (1984, 65-6) - would form different assessments of this 
primacy of the ancient language in the teaching of Greek and the con- 
sequent tyrannical effect of the traditional form of education on the 
minds of the modern Greeks. Katartzis, for example, in 1786/7 
appeared to put things in their proper place: “the patriotic Greek . . . 
should compose a grammar for his common language, taking from this 
language only that which is native and common, and as much as he may 
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need from Greek [1i.e., Ancient Greek]. Just as there are unquestionably 
different types of languages . . . He should likewise produce ...a 
Greek grammar with [modern] Greek instruction” (Katartzis 1970, 
181). On the other hand, for Stefanos Oikonomos (born 1786), as he 
wrote in the preface to his 1812 translation of the Grammar of Philipp 
Buttmann (which was “wntten in German”), “the most important 
Grammar is, and should be, that of the ancient language of our ances- 
tors”; resorting to the exhortation of the Latin grammarian Quintilian 
that the teaching of Latin should take Greek grammar as its starting 
point, he found justification for his view that “neither are we yet in a 
position to have another Grammar in addition to that of Greek [i-e., 
Ancient Greek]” (my italics). The “Korais-informed” context of this 
temporary primacy of ancient Greek grammar, moreover, is made clear 
by Oikonomos’ intention to include in the planned second edition of 
the translation “a parallelism of the Ancient Greek with our contempo- 
rary language” (Buttmann 1812, vii and x; cf. Iliou 1997a, 323-4). The 
day of the modern Greek grammar, according to Korais’ conception of 
the language, would not dawn until there were accomplished writers 
(Frangiskos 1984, 81). 

The grammar of the spoken language was also discredited, from 
diametrically opposite viewpoints, by both the exponents of “Helladic 
demoticism” and the pure-blooded archaizers. Thus, for Athanasios 
Psalidas (1767-1829), the only acceptable place for grammar and the dic- 
tionary was in the minds of the speakers of the language, insofar as the 
spoken word undoubtedly takes precedence in a living language: “for 
the time being, then, neither a grammar nor a dictionary is needed, and 
if we do require a grammar, we need only a small one for children, untl 
they learn about letters and diphthongs and to be able to read and wntte, 
and until they are able to recognize the technical words of grammar” 
(Moschonas 1981, 107). As for Neofytos Doukas (1760-1845), his overall 
view that “the language is a single entity and inseparable from the 
ancient tongue” can only lead to the rhetorical question: “How, then, 
can you separate the spoken language from the ancient in the grammar 
and the dictionary?” (Doukas 1812, 10-12). 

Ancient Greek grammar, therefore, did not constitute the sole means 
of access to the knowledge of language, 1.e., the metalinguistic knowl- 
edge, possessed by the modern Greeks only during the period when the 
languages of Europe were being “grammaticized” en masse (1.e., 
described on the basis of two technologies which still reign supreme 
today, the grammar and the dictionary) and when grammar was changing 
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in its practical orientation from being a means of describing languages to 
being a pedagogical technique for language-learning (Auroux 1994), but 
also at the height of the Modern Greek Enlightenment, in the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century. This paradox constitutes one of the 
basic contradictions of the Enlightenment, as the latter sought “‘to forge 
a common bond between general education and the moral strengthening 
of the nation, contemporary intellectual currents and the irredentist aims 
of the awakened Nation” (Kondylis 1988, 44), as it turned, particularly in 
the field of the historical sciences from 1800 onwards, towards the 
German models of the cult of antiquity, paving the way for the classicism 
of the following Ottonian era (Veloudis 1983, 71; King Otto was the first 
monarch of the newly established Greek state), and also as, with the 
boom in classical learning, it had already seemed during the eighteenth 
century to bear witness to a “renaissance in its infancy . . . something 
which resembled an emancipation of non-religious thought” (Dimaras 
1983, 123-4). 

Of course, the author of the patriarchal encyclical of 1819 may have 
claimed that “the instruction provided by teachers . . . should mould 
their pupils into Christians through the use of the Greek language, and 
into Greeks through the teaching of Christian doctrine, morals, and 
manners” (Melissa 1820, 227), but the finely balanced cross shape of the 
traditional basic education - which desired Christians to be Greek and 
Greeks to be Chnistian — as well as the alliance between Orthodox theol- 
ogy and the cult of antiquity had undoubtedly been eroded by the contact 
which the Greeks, mainly of the Diaspora but also of the Ottoman 
empire, had come to have with the modernity of the secularized West. 
Thus, the ideological and social struggles of the Enlightenment would 
come to be waged over the evaluation of the “trivial pursuit” of traditional 
grammar (Korais 1984, 179), as well as the function of grammar as a ped- 
agogical technique in relation to the values and priorities of modernized 
education, i.e., the dispute between “a good grammatical education” and 
“philosophical grammar” - on the difficult ground, that is, of the linguis- 
tic education of the modern Greeks. 

As early as 1779 the pioneering Iosipos Moisiodax (ca. 1725 - ca. 
1800), writing about his own past experience, noted: “I shudder when- 
ever I recall those titanic efforts and those endless hours that I wasted 
at various gymnasia in my poor youth learning the habit of [Ancient] 
Greek” (Moisiodax 1779, 108). This was the very experience that led 
Ioannis Karatzas, for example, to refer to The Epitome of the Eight Parts 
of Speech of Constantine Laskaris (1434-1501; see also 1x.3) as a book 
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for which its readers “conceived from childhood a highly superstitious 
hatred” (Ladas and Chatzidimos 1970, 147) or Katartzis to state can- 
didly that “[Ancient] Greek is an eternal obstacle” to “learning becom- 
ing the common property of the whole nation” (Katartzis 1970, 21). 

The “titanic efforts” of the pupils, who often copied school text- 
books in order to avoid the expense of buying them, were paralleled by 
the boom in the relevant sector of the book market. “The teaching of 
grammar at that time had grown to an amazing extent; what struck 
foreigners most about modern Greek scholarship was its preoccupa- 
tion with ancient grammar: in their eyes, Greek philologists equated 
the concept of the book with the concept of Grammar. The Italian 
priest Panzini, who lived in Bucharest about 1777, used to tell a won- 
derful story about how, whenever his Greek visitors saw a large well- 
bound book on the table, they would ask if it was a grammar” (Dimaras 
1983, 233-4, 468). The monumental and well-bound commentary by 
Neofytos Kafsokalyvitis (died 1780) on the fourth book of the 
Grammar of Theodore Gazes (ca. 1400-1475) (Bucharest 1768, 
Papadopoulos 1984, no. 4377) constituted, together with the reactions 
it provoked, the culmination of this compilatory and cumulative prac- 
tice, i.e. the mechanical reproduction of the same “technological” tool 
(Anghelou 1996, 180). Viewed in this context, the strange, bellicose 
utterance made by Korais in 1805 acquires its full meaning: “A greater 
service to the nation today would be performed by those who burn 
rather than those who write Grammars” (1984, 67). 

In his Linpromptu Reflections (Stoyaopuoi Avtooyédior), Korais 
appeared resolved “to introduce changes into modes of behavior which 
age, in a certain way, has imbued with a religious respect” (1984, 66). 
Summing up the earlier criticisms of Iosipos Moisiodax and Katartzis 
regarding the scholasticism of the grammatical tradition, as well as the 
commonplaces of the western theory of knowledge, Korais attributed 
three fundamental defects to the grammars that had been compiled 
“shortly before the Fall, and after the Fall of Constantinople, and have 
continued to be compiled up until the present day” (ibid., 70): that the 
rules were written “in Greek” (i-e., Ancient Greek); that the presenta- 
tion was superfluous and inordinately long; and that the teaching of the 
grammatical material was characterized by a lack of method, 1.e. it was 
“llogical and unphilosophical.” On the contrary, “the correct method 
is, and is said to be, that in which the lessons are arranged in such a way 
that the first prepares the way for an understanding of the second, the 
second an understanding of the third, and so on and so forth” (ibid., 73). 
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With the formulation of his critical scheme (on the concept of criti- 
cism in “classical science” see Foucault 1966), Korais gave the signal for 
the modernization of the grammatical art through the “philology of 
western Europe,” as Konstantinos Koumas (1777-1836) was to write 
(1833, xvi); a gamble in which the most important representatives of the 
last generation of the Enlighteners would join forces in the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, either through impromptu pedagog- 
ical reflections on the vital question (cf., for example, on Christoforos 
Philetas [died 1867] Katsiardi-Hering 1989) or through the design, 
translation, or compilation of new grammar manuals - primarily of 
Ancient Greek but also of the spoken language - for Greek schools. 
Restricting ourselves to printed publications and Ancient Greek 
grammar, we should take particular note of the following: the translation 
of Philepp Buttmann by Oikonomos in 1812 (second edition Corfu 
1829); the two books of the Grammar of Grigorios Sarafis (born 1780) 
printed at Kydonies in 1820 at the school’s press; the grammar publish- 
ing programme of Neofytos Vamvas (1770-1855), which began on Chios 
in 1821 with grammar and ended originally with syntax on Corfu in 1828; 
the grammar manuals of Konstantinos Vardalachos (1755-1830) at 
Odessa in 1829; and finally the work which sums up the period we are 
dealing with, Koumas’ Grammar for Schools at Vienna in 1833. 

The new synthesis which these innovative educational books sought 
to achieve was aimed primarily at the centers of modern education that 
were being formed in the schools of the Enlightenment, during the brief 
period for which they managed to survive: in particular Kydonies, 
Smyrna, and Chios but also the reformed academies in the Danubian 
principalities and the schools of the Greek communities abroad (see 
conveniently Chatzopoulos 1991, 225-302). On the basis of new teach- 
ing methods - Koumas, for example, in his “autobiography” comments 
on his teaching experience “at the School of Kuru Gesme” 
(Kourotsesmeion School): “The method of instruction in Greek 
seemed strange to him at first; it was simple; it did not analyze particles 
for hours on end in the manner of Gazes” (Koumas 1832, 594) - on the 
basis of the selection of the spoken language as the language of instruc- 
tion, and above all on the basis of the incorporation into the curricu- 
lum, on an equal footing with the traditional subjects, of the sciences 
(with the ontological reevaluation of the tangible world which the latter 
entailed), the modern schools labored at the transmission - “transfu- 
sion” (uetaxévwots), as Korais put it — of modern western rationalistic 


education to the Orthodox East, adopting the only (logically) possible 
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basis, the modern concept of philosophy “which not only permitted 
but also presupposed a conception of the unity of theory and practice 
that was unknown in traditional metaphysics” (see Kondylis 1988, 
15-45, at 45). 

Apart from the tradition of “good grammar” (xada yooppatixd) — as 
Korais’ circle ironically called the grammatical tradition of theological 
education in the East (centered on the Venetian Grammars of Laskaris 
and Gazes) - the tradition of “general and rational” philosophical 
grammar spread (for a brief treatment see Eggs 1996, 1081-98; cf. Ricken 
1994), an essential precondition for “truly good grammar” (6vtws xara 
yooatixd). Again according to Korais, “It is not possible to compile a 
proper grammar if one does not know the philosophical Grammar of the 
spoken word, if one does not first examine and learn the nature of lan- 
guage, generally considered, or have precise concepts for each part of 
speech, and if one does not first define with the same precision which 
historical period one is attempting to take as the basis for the language” 


(1984, 118; for Korais’ views and his eclectic borrowings from the lin-__ 


guistic theories of the Stoics and the Enlightenment cf. Rotolo 1965, 
1984). As early as 1806 he himself provided an eloquent example of the 
rational philosophical reorganization of grammar in his correspon- 
dence, when he explained to Alexandros Vasiliou (Korais 1966, 343-4) 
why the unphilosophical grammanians erred in failing to add a future 
continuous tense (cova yeaqwv) to the tenses of the ancient Greek 
verb in order to create a symmetrical system of tenses by combining 
three temporal dimensions (“present,” “past,” and “future”’) with three 
categories of temporal duration (“imperfect” (magatatixds), “perfect” 
(€vteAyjc), and “aorist” (Gdguotos), in Korais’ terminology). 

A common factor, therefore, of the new grammar manuals should be 
regarded as their theoretical concern with the principles of philosoph- 
ical grammar, the grammatica philosophica, as a grammar that presup- 
posed an ideal structural framework for the working of the mind 
(Argyropoulos 1985, 272). However, what clearly distinguishes one 
grammar from another is the manner in which the precedent of the 
West was interpreted in each case - the extent, for example, to which 
each one was influenced by the precedent of the “general and rational” 
Port-Royal Grammar, the Grammaire générale et raisonnée (1660) of A. 
Amauld and C. Lancelot, the precedent, for example, of N. Beauzée in 
the relevant entries of the Encyclopédie (1751-72) of D’Alembert and 
Diderot or even of the third phase of the general grammar, with its trea- 
tises on logic and grammar by the Idéolognes, e.g., the Grammaire 
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(1803) of Destutt de Tracy, the second volume in the five-volume F/é- 
ments d’idéologie (1801-15) — in the context, moreover, of a more general 
eclecticism in the use or knowledge of western sources (Argyropoulos 
1980) and also, more importantly, the internal differences - so crucial 
to an understanding of the movement - within the modern Greek 
Enlightenment, “its division into tendencies, which, despite joining 
forces in the struggle against the traditional theological view of the 
world, nonetheless rejected it with varying degrees of intensity; that is 
to say, some were more conciliatory while others were more radical” 
(Kondylis 1988, 12). 

These internal differences, with regard to the extent to which the 
grammatical art ought to be reformed, are clearly recorded in Koumas’ 
“impromptu . . . introduction” to his Grammar of 1833. He himself 
compiled his own Grammar “without lofty theory,” “avoiding 
definitions and philosophical explanations,” “without the mind being 
befuddled by the philosophical content of the book” (Koumas 1833, 
xxi1v-xxv). Certain that the time was drawing near “when Greece too 
will see all the fine fruits of Greek philology that have been borne by 
that most blessed country Germany” (ibid., xxxiv), the Kantian 
Koumas criticized all those who implemented Korais’ advice by prefac- 
ing or thoroughly interspersing their grammatical treatises with French 
ideology. His targets were the grammarians of the third decade of the 
century: Sarafis, Vamvas, and Vardalachos. It was not that he did not 
agree that “knowledge” of general grammar was “highly beneficial in 
itself”; it was just that it was for “young philosophers” and not “for 
children learning the language.” Moreover, “in none of the German 
Grammars of Greek, in none [of the grammars] of their own native lan- 
guage does this philosophy exist” (Koumas 1833, xx). It was, therefore. 
“inopportune and inappropriate” to place an exposition of philosoph- 
ical general grammar before the Greek section of the manual, as, for 
example, Vardalachos had done in his Grammar of 1829 or Vamvas a 
year before that. Indeed, the latter, whom Koumas mentioned by name, 
would go on to correct his blunder in the second edition of his Syntax 
in 1846 by removing what his critic had found so offensive. 

Koumas became even more scathing with regard to a second “inno- 
vation,” involving a “change in the terminology of Grammar.” In his dis- 
missive criticism — in which he speaks of “highly infelicitous terms” as 
well as “the most monstrous confusion” - he provides a snapshot of 
Konstantinos Vardalachos’ Grammar, which represented the most 
advanced attempt to reform the traditional art of grammar. In 1829 
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Vardalachos may well have based his Grammar of the Old Greek 
Language (Teaupatian tic madauds éAAnvixijc) on the “wise grammar 
of Buttmann . . . with slight modifications” and employed “the old 
nomenclature” in order to avoid confusion, but in the Grammar of the 
Spoken Greek Language (Teaupatinn tio opidovpévng EAdnuintic 
yAwoons), drawing on the pedagogical theory of Condillac, he did not 
hesitate to change “both the division of the parts of speech and their 
names and order” (Vardalachos 1829, xu-xui; on Condillac cf. 
Condillac 1801 and Yakovaki 2004). He reduced, for example, the parts 
of speech to two, the noun and the predicate; he rejected as parts of 
speech prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, regarding them as 
elliptical clauses; he ignored the division “of the noun into substantive 
and adjective, as the substantive is a name of a thing, and the adjective 
a part of the verb as it is placed in the predicate of the sentence.” Finally, 
what is particularly interesting here is the reaction of the German-edu- 
cated Koumas: “For over two thousand years, from the time of Aristotle 
onwards, through Dionysius Thrax and Apollonius Dyscolus up until 
the present day we have called the parts of speech noun, verb, partici- 
ple, adverb etc. What exactly inspired one of our own race . . . to call 
the verb a ‘predicate’, the adjective a ‘dispositional word’ and the article 
a ‘defining word’ and other such incredible things, I do not know” 
(1833, Xx—xx1). 

It has been aptly pointed out that “generally, the historical records 
for modern Greek education are, as a rule, copious but uneven in their 
coverage; thus, while we can trace the curve of activity in the provision 
of individual education, we find ourselves unable to form an accurate 
picture of the average level of culture” (Asdrachas 1988, 155). An accu- 
rate measurement of book production - of the multiple impressions, 
print runs, and rates of republication - provides us with a “good tool” 
for this purpose, so that we may gauge the “sense that book producers 
have of the extent and receptiveness of the reading, or more precisely, 
book-buying public” (Iliou 1997b, xxxiv). A rough sample of the for- 
tunes of Constantine Laskaris’ Grammar during the period 1801-18, 
based on the invaluable first volume of the Greek Bibliography of the 
Nineteenth Century, shows that the traditional book, the book that was 
continuously republished, proved to be “a good vehicle for the repro- 
duction of ideological schemes and conceptions of knowledge” (Iliou 
1997b, xxxv1). The life of Laskaris’ Grammar was prolonged through its 
reeditions, at the height of the Modern Greek Enlightenment: either in 
full, in summary form, or in intermediate versions with a larger or 
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smaller number of appendices, depending on the level of the students 
it was being aimed at - with a varying length, that is, of between 192 and 
600 pages - it was reprinted twenty times by the Greek printing houses 
in Venice, five times by the Theodosiou press and fifteen times by the 
printing house of the Glykys family. In 1803 or 1817, for example, both 
the full form and the summary were published, while in 1812 ~ the year 
in which Korais finally saw his plans realized with the publication of the 
rational grammar of Philipp Buttmann - one edition by Glykys and two 
impressions by the Theodosiou press are recorded. If, indeed, we also 
accept the incredibly high run of 10,000 copies of Laskaris by Glykys 
in 1823 (Iliou 1983, 48), we cannot fail to note the fertile soil in which 
the paternal advice and injunctions of the patriarchal encyclical of 1819 
would bear fruit, an encyclical which called for the banishment of “all 
those who, as intransigent enemies of progress and of the honorable 
and Christian regime of our fellow countrymen, induce, through 
their irrational teachings and corrupt lifestyles, a cold attitude to 
Grammatical education and an indifference towards all that is sacred 
and revered, shifting age-old boundaries that were set by our Fathers” 
(Melissa 1820, 227-8). 


5 The European encounter with 
vernacular Greek: The travelers 


N. YAKOVAKI 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


Traveling in Greece formed but a small part of the Europeans’ Greek 
experience, particularly in regard to matters of language. Even so, the 
moment that the Europeans made Greece one of their likely and also 
popular destinations represents a turning point in this experience. The 
land of Greece had of course always been there, in the southern part of 
the Balkans, yet its integration into the European consciousness as a 
visible, distinct, and recognizable country was a rather more complex 
matter. Travel in Greece, the conception and reconstruction of the 
ancient unity of the Greek space and the zn sztu investigation of its phys- 
ical and social features in search of traces of antiquity did not coincide 
with the beginnings of Greek studies in the West. On the contrary, the 
reconnaisance and further exploration of the Greek space as such took 
place only towards the end of the seventeenth century, after a close link 
had already been established in the West with at least certain aspects of 
the ancient Greek past. One of these aspects was the language. It is 
worth briefly recalling all the painstaking work on the language that had 
already been carried out by the end of the seventeenth century: the 
assiduous and systematic efforts to find and collect Greek manuscripts 
(both of pre-Christian and Christian literature), their publication in the 
original, their translation both into Latin and the Western vernaculars, 
their critical philological treatment, the creation of teaching manuals on 
language, and the production of successive grammars and monumen- 
tal dictionaries. 

By this time, the end of the seventeenth century, during the period 
marked by the “crisis of the European consciousness,” according to 
Paul Hazard’s classic phrase, on the threshold of the era when “the 
Europeans [would] now view the world in ‘European’ terms” (Hay 
[1957] 1968, 117), the conditions had been created (and the study of 
Greek was one of the “technical” conditions which, along with those of 
an “ideological” nature, also had to be fulfilled) that would enable the 


Europeans to begin to see in their own new secularized identity the 
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continuation of ancient Greece, to regard themselves as the heirs of the 
Greeks and the ancient Greek world as the starting point of European 
civilization. A new view of the world emerged, a view which, however 
much it came to be considered “truer” than the prevailing Christian 
and Judaeocentric one, chiefly served to enable the bonds with this 
earlier view to be severed through the criticism that was brought to bear 
upon it. Through this subversive shift, during the eighteenth century 
the ancient Greeks and Greece came to occupy a supremely privileged 
position with regard to the European present, becoming both its sym- 
bolic model and its origin (Yakovaki 2006). 

Perhaps it ought to be stressed that this turning towards Greek 
antiquity on the part of Europe took place in a context where there was 
no fear of any competition, where there were no longer any rivals in the 
appropriation of this heritage - if we suppose that up until a certain 
moment in time Constantinople, albeit in other and rather peculiar 
circumstances, had acted as such a rival. Greek antiquity was an 
“unclaimed legacy” and this was clearly relevant to the form that its per- 
ception assumed. Particularly in regard to the language, this turn of 
events completely detached, from a certain point onwards, the study of 
Greek from any functional /communicative use and turned it once and 
for all into a dead language. The approach to it, following the example 
of Latin, led to its being regarded as a dead language, that is to say a lan- 
guage which had become inert. Is there any better example than the fate 
of the pronunciation of this language (see 1x .6) to show how the study 
of Greek in the West finally became completely divorced from any con- 
nection with the linguistic community that still preserved the Greek 
script for its communicational needs? This solidified form of Greek, 
this Greek without a history, this written form of Greek that was spoken 
with a hypothetical/manufactured pronunciation (the Erasmian or 
other related ones), this Greek with a European voice, was the language 
that was learned, respected, admired and regarded with a mixture of 
awe and familiarity as a part of their own world by the Europeans as a 
whole. The latter included those who made their way to the East in 
order to have an encounter, in the lands of the Grand Turc, with Greece. 

Through the travels of the Europeans in Greece, through the partic- 
ular form which these came to assume, precisely because for the travel- 
ers it was ancient Greece that served as their basic interpretative guide 
in the maze of a fluid and complex reality, vernacular Greek became 
visible and was treated as one of the most distinct features of the new 
representation under construction. Already in Jacob Spon, the French 
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antiquary who inaugurated the modern European tradition of touring 
ancient Greek sites - chiefly through the first systematic description of 
Athens in his work Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce et du Levant 
(1678) - we can see the first signs of the role that the vernacular was to 
play in the representation of the Greek experience. These are to be 
found not so much in the glossary of modern Greek words useful for 
travelers that Spon included as an appendix in the published account 
of his journey. Spon’s glossary, however much it constitutes important 
evidence of the tendency towards a more systematic acquaintance with 
“vulgar” Greek and therefore an extension of the knowledge of Greek 
beyond the ancient language, primarily served as an aid to travel, which 
now had demands of its own. This tendency, which had in any case 
emerged in the early and widespread interest in vernacular languages 
in general, became pronounced dung the seventeenth century: it was 
then that “the curiosity of the European Hellenists was aroused to 
explore the modern Greek language,” as K. N. Sathas noted (1870, 49; 
see also 45-88); Meursius and Du Cange were prime examples of this, 
but the phenomenon was also due to the new missionary needs of the 
papists, e.g., the Grammar of Simon Portius. The living language, 
spoken Greek, nevertheless occupies a more important place in this 
description of the country by Spon, and, what is more, it occurs at the 
most crucial point in the narrative and his itinerary: on the way to 
Athens. While Spon, then, was on his way down from Parnassus to 
Attica, in order to express his sense of expectancy and joy at the pros- 
pect of arriving in the glorious ancient city, he made up a quatrain in the 


Greek that he had picked up locally (Spon 1678, vol. 11, 56): 


Tora pamen is tin Athina 
Tin Omorfotatin choran 
Na idoum’ oula ta palaica. 
Kai ton the6n syndrophian. 


Let’s now go to Athens 
The most beautiful country 
‘To see all the old things 


And the company of the gods 


The spontaneous insertion of Modern Greek, of the native spoken 
language (albeit with slight intrusions of archaizing Greek), and more- 
over by the observer/narrator himself, serves to confirn and lend coher- 
ence to the very representation of the Greek identity of the country that 
its first modern and conscious visitor was carrying out. In other words, 
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Figure 101 The title page of 
Voyage littératre de la Gréce by 
P. A. Guys, Paris 1783, 3rd 
edition 
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the vernacular also contributed to the process of its “Hellenization.” 
Next to the Greek monuments, in the setting of the Greek landscape - 
at the moment that these were being recognized as Greek for the first 
time - the Greek voice which had survived - despite the ways in which 
it had changed from its ancient form and despite the ways in which it 
differed from the European version of its pronunciation — took its place 
as one of the surest proofs available to support the task of locating and 
reconstructing ancient Greece on the soil of the western Ottoman prov- 
inces. For a task it certainly was, and indeed a preeminently intellectual 
one: through travel, these provinces of the Ottoman empire were grad- 
ually transformed in the European consciousness and from forming a 
part of the “Levant” came to acquire the now tangible form ofa distinct 
(albeit newly founded) country: New Ancient Greece (Yakovaki 2006). 
This successful venture, needless to say, was a product of European and 
not domestic processes. The happy use of the living language by Spon, 
falling as it does into the same category of activity as the first systematic 
description of the Acropolis of Athens, reinforces precisely this inter- 
pretation: the Europeans were in a position to recognize the 
“Greekness” of the region as a part of their modern world, as a part of 
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their own world. 

The language, however, unlike the 
monuments or the landscape, drew 
direct attention to its speakers, to the 
“present state” of the modern Greeks. 
Indeed, an interest in this, both the 
spoken/living Greek language and its 
historical development from its state 
of “ancient purity” to its “prevailing 
state,” became one of the charactens- 
tic features of travel texts, especially 
after 1770, when, in the new phase of 
European travel to Greece, the Greeks 
themselves, as the natives, as the 
inhabitants of the New Ancient 
Greece, came to the fore. The Greek 
language became part of the debate 
about the inhabitants of Greece, about 
the “present state” of the Greeks, via a 
route which was in many respects a 
commonplace of eighteenth-century 
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linguistic thought. This is the view expressed by the 
French traveler P. A. Guys - in the chapter on the 
“national character” of the modern Greeks in Voyage 
littéraire de la Gréce (1771; see Figs. 101-2) - who 
describes language as a kind of gauge or “image” of the 
overall state of the nation, a view which his English 
translator was to emphasize by using the metaphor ofa 
“thermometer” (Guys 1773, vol. 1, 114-15): 


... the language of any nation. . .is a true thermometer of 
its rise or declension. It advances towards perfection and is 
enriched in proportion as the people who speak it became 
enlightened, polished and instructed; on the other hand, 
[the language] is weakened, altered and corrupted, while by 
a decay however gradual in its approach, the people fall into 
a state of misery and ignorance. 


This is a view that was widely held at the time and 
conveys the atmosphere of the period; here Guys 
simply happens to use it for the first time to refer to the 
situation in Greece. On a theoretical level, it was 
expressed by Condillac (Essaz sur l’origine des connais- 
sances humatines, 1746) and stemmed from the modern view of language 
as a social institution in contrast to its divine provenance — based on the 
Adamic theory about the origins of language, i.e., the Christian 
response to the question about how languages came into being, a 
theory which regarded Hebrew as the source of all languages (Aarsleff 
1982, 195-6). However, whatever the contribution of the eighteenth 
century was to the development of modern linguistic thought before 
linguistics became established as an independent scientific discipline, 
it is certain that one of the conditions leading to its emergence was the 
gradual predominance of living languages over Latin and the conse- 
quent institutional efforts by states to protect and cultivate the former. 
This is the big change, a change that was slow to take place but was 
sweeping in effect: the predominance of living languages over dead and 
“sacred” ones, the emergence of the languages that would gradually 
evolve into national ones. In this shift towards living languages the 
study of the linguistic phenomenon is developed and its social charac- 
ter, the nature of language as a social institution, 1s stressed. For the 
eighteenth century, therefore, languages, already before Herder, are sit- 
uated in the context of the cultural entities they relate to. The concept 
of an organic relationship between language and people was in 
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Figure 102 The figure facing 


the title page of Voyage 


littéraire de la Gréce 
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common currency at this time, even if it had not yet acquired the 
significance it gained after Herder, in the context of romantic national- 
ist theories. 

In this double shift from the dead languages of tradition to the living 
languages of societies on the one hand and from a religious understand- 
ing of the linguistic phenomenon to its consideration from a historical 
and social standpoint on the other, Greek came to be approached not 
so much with the sense of awe that the language of antiquity inspired 
but rather as an existing language, as a language existing in historical 
time. This language, as it was spoken on what was now recognized as 
“Greek” soil, that is to say, the language and its native speakers were 
now regarded as an inseparable pair by European observers, who at the 
same time recognized the “jurisdiction” of these speakers over their 
own language. The union of the language and its speakers, the union of 
language and people through the “thermometer” metaphor, was there- 
fore the second most important feature of the European travelers’ pre- 
occupation with the living Greek language. 

Of course, the vernacular was distinguished from the ancient lan- 
guage and described as grec moderne or grec vulgazre, while at the same 
time it was discovered that the speakers of this language themselves 
called it Romazc. The existence of “vulgar Greek” or, more generally, 
the survival of Greek as a spoken language was not “discovered” by 
those who observed the modern Greeks on the spot. ‘The important 
thing to emerge from the activities of the European travelers was not 
so much the fact that the modern Greek language existed as the 
significance which this acquired as it fitted into the broader conceptual 
framework of the process of identifying the region and its inhabitants 
with ancient Greece. This new perception of the contemporary 
modern Greek reality in ancient Greek terms lent a special value and 
significance to the spoken language. 

For, whatever the comments on the “present state” of the vernacular 
might have been, that is, however negative they might have been, its 
close connection with the ancient Greek language was still recognized, 
and ultimately it was still regarded as a form of the same language. 
Gradually, through travel, through the European discovery of Greece 
and the (modern) Greeks, the classification of Greek as a dead language 
began to be questioned: what else could the prospect of “resurrection” 
have meant? At the same time, and this is part of the paradox, Ancient 
Greek appeared to be more “dead” than ever, as it was found to have 
been abandoned by its own native speakers in favor of a new language, 
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which was also Greek. From a belief in linguistic decay the Europeans 
moved with relative ease to a belief in linguistic change. The study of 
the history of their own languages enabled them to understand the 
process whereby new forms of language are created. In the case of 
Greek, however, although they had no difficulty in recognizing Modern 
Greek as a new, potentially equal, albeit uncultivated language, the 
temptation of hoping that it could be reconstituted in its ancient form 
was ultimately not cast aside — not even by clear-headed English prag- 
matists such as Leake (1814). 


6 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
in modern times 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


1 The so-called “Erasmian” pronunciation and reactions to it 


The term Erasmzan is used here to refer to the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek in a manner approximating to the phonological system 
of the classical period, and not to the specific hypotheses of Erasmus 
and his followers. Today it is possible to speak of reforms to Erasmus’ 
original proposal for reform. 


1.1 Delineation of the problem 


During the Middle Ages, when the pronunciation of both Ancient 
Greek and Latin had changed, since the philologists of the period were 
unaware of this change, the ancient languages were read in different 
European countries in accordance with the orthographical conven- 
tions of the individual languages which the philologists spoke. 
Consequently, the ways in which the two ancient languages were pro- 
nounced varied greatly from one country to another. In the case of 
Ancient Greek especially, since it had been essentially unknown in the 
West before the Renaissance (see v1.2), the so-called “humanists” 
began to learn it from the Byzantine scholars who took refuge there 
before and after the Fall, so it was natural for them to use a pronuncia- 
tion influenced by Byzantine practice, i.e., one very similar to that of 
Modern Greek, with probable adjustments in keeping with the lan- 
guage of each country and its corresponding orthographical conven- 
tions. This was despite the fact that some of the Byzantines such as 
Constantine Laskaris, Ianos Laskaris, Ioannis Argyropoulos, and 
Markos Mousouros had stressed that in antiquity certain letters must 
have had a different value from that of their own day. In addition, even 
before the end of the fourteenth century some Italian humanists had 
studied Ancient Greek in Constantinople, while the tradition of 
Byzantine pronunciation was also cultivated in the Greek monasteries 
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of Calabria in southern Italy (see 1x.1). Ancient Greek studies were 
given a considerable boost by the participation of the very large group 
of scholars from Constantinople (about 700 people, including servants) 
in the Council of Ferrara—Florence on the union of the Churches. As for 
Latin, a considerable number of scholars, influenced by the usage of the 
Catholic Church, pronounced it in the Italian manner. These methods 
of pronouncing the ancient languages were later regarded as traditional. 

As long as philologists communicated with each other primarily 
in writing, this strange phenomenon went unnoticed. During the 
Renaissance, however, travel and meetings, especially between edu- 
cated men, became much easier. Hence it was not difficult to notice the 
strange fact that different forms of pronunciation were in use, especially 
for Latin, which was used as a lengua franca by educated men in the 
West. Philologists realized that the ancient languages could not have 
possessed different forms of pronunciation at the same moment in 
time, and also that the ancient orthography could not have been so 
divergent from the actual pronunciation as it was in more recent Greek. 

Already before the Renaissance, in about 1300, the Byzantine scholar 
Maximos Planoudes in Constantinople had noted the strange fact that 
in his day the following ancient words and phrases were pronounced in 
exactly the same way: €onuny, eeoiuny, aiget tv, aigoiwnv, eoet pty, 
aigoiuny, ceoiuuny (“by default,” “I would ask,” “he will seize him,” “I 
would choose,” “he will say it,” “I would lift,” “I had been thrown”). If 
these examples are pronounced the way in which Ancient Greek is read 
aloud in Greece today, which is not very different from the way it was 
pronounced in Planoudes’ time, it will be impossible to distinguish the 
various words and phrases from one another. Of course, homophonous 
words or phrases occur in all languages, such as nid “apple-tree” and 
Ltda “speech” (both pronounced [mi'sa]) in Modern Greek. But if the 
number of homophonous forms were so large, as the above example of 
the seven ancient forms suggests, one begins to wonder how the speak- 
ers of such a language would have been able to understand one another. 
In their reading of ancient Greek vowels, just as in Greece today, the 
Byzantines of that period made the following identifications: <i y v et 
ot vt n> = [i]; <o w w> = [0]; <e ot> = [e]. A Greek of today would be 
able to think of a similar case: e.g., the katharevousa forms npeic “we” 
and vupeis “you,” plural, which permit no distinction between the first 
and second persons of the personal pronoun! 

The well-known publisher of Latin and Greek authors, Aldus 


Manutius, active in Venice, founded an “academy” for philologists, the 
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Neacademia (New Academy), along the lines of Plato’s Academy. Its 
members, in addition to Italian and Byzantine philologists such as 
Janos Laskaris, included eminent figures of the day. According to the 
constitution of this body (Neaxadnias vouos), at their meetings the 
members had to speak Ancient Greek and a fine was imposed on 
anyone who slipped up and used even a single word from another lan- 
guage. (There was no fine for committing linguistic errors.) The money 
was used to organize symposia based on the Platonic model. In 1508 
this academy was host to the renowned Dutch humanist Erasmus 
(Desiderius in Latin: both names are perhaps loose renderings of his 
Dutch name Geert, which is pronounced like gehert, the passive parti- 
ciple of the verb ehren, “to honor”) and discussions must have taken 
place there about the pronunciation of the two ancient languages. 
Manutius supposed that various letters had had a different value in 
antiquity, and it was he who first pointed out the onomatopoeic P# Bi 
[be: be:] (be be) mentioned in Iv.2. 

Manutius confined himself, as indeed the Byzantine teachers had 
done, to theoretical observations. Another philologist, Hieronymus 
Aleander, who had also studied under Mousouros and collaborated 
with Aldus, wrote on a theoretical level about the different pronuncia- 
tions of the ancient letters in comparison with the one normally used in 
his time. Aleander was responsible for introducing the teaching of 
Ancient Greek and Hebrew into the University of Paris. Finally, a 
Spanish humanist, Antonio de Nebrya, went on to postulate a complete 
system for the pronunciation of the ancient Greek letters, supporting 
the idea of changing the pronunciation of Ancient Greek. The obser- 
vations of the philologists of the time, as was to be expected, focused 
mainly on the vowels, since in the case of many of the consonants, such 
as <0> and <6>, it had not yet occurred to them that they might have 
been pronounced differently in antiquity. 

But the most comprehensive study of the subject, including a system- 
atic treatment of the older ideas, was published by Erasmus in the Swiss 
town of Basel in 1528: De recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione 
Des. Erasmi Roterdami dialogus (Dialogue by Des(iderius) Erasmus of 
Rotterdam on the correct pronunciation of Latin and Greek speech). 
This study, which aimed to reform the method of teaching in the schools, 
had a wide circulation and was repeatedly reprinted. For this reason, the 
method of pronouncing Latin and Ancient Greek which attempts to 
approximate the ancient pronunciation has come to be known as the 
Erasmian system, despite the fact that Erasmus himself never claimed to 
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be the first to have thought of it. He 


must in any case have begun to form 


IMAGO: ERASMIL-ROTERODA 
MI- AB- ALBERTO «DV RERO-AD 
VIVA M. EFFIGIEM: DELINIATA- 


his ideas in discussions with the 


Byzantines in Venice, particularly in 
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those with Ianos Laskaris. He himself 
MATA: MIZE EI 


did not put his proposals systemati- 
cally In addition, 


Erasmus, as a true scholar, believed 


into practice. ‘MD XXVI1- 
that his hypotheses could not be so 
conclusive as not to require subse- 
quent improvements (see Fig. 1093). 
And since that time, as is natural, 
science has corrected and supple- 
mented many of the original views. 
Above all it has become clear, as 
evident from 1v.6, that the early form 
of modern Greek pronunciation, 1.e., 
the Hellenistic form, lies much closer 
in time to the classical period than 
Erasmus’ followers believed. It should 
also be stressed that at that time there 
was still no understanding of the con- 
tinuous evolution of languages. 


1.2 Prevalence of the “Erasmian” pronunciation in other countries 


At various European universities, particularly in Cambridge in 
England, there was a reaction against the new pronunciation, although 
it was precisely in that country that the new pronunciation began to 
prevail sooner than elsewhere. The older, more or less Byzantine, 
system of pronunciation was considered to be the traditional one. At 
first objections were based on the fact that reforming the pronunciation 
of the two languages would hinder school practices and sound funny as 
well, not to mention the indisputable fact that the initial hypotheses, 
especially regarding the pronunciation of Ancient Greek, were not 
always convincing. Later, however, those who opposed the reform tried 
to employ pseudo-scientific arguments in support of tradition, such as 
the argument that the new pronunciation had an “unpleasant sound”; 
in contrast, some reformers likewise claimed that the modern Greek 
pronunciation had an “unpleasant sound.” 
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Figure 103 Copper plate 
engraving by Diirer (ab 
Alberto Durero) depicting 
Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(Erasmi Roterodamr). The 
artist has modestly written in 
Ancient Greek that “a better 
picture will be provided by 
the writings” of Erasmus. As 
is natural, in this period the 
Byzantine system of 
pronouncing Ancient Greek 
was still being followed, hence 
the spelling mistake: AIZ=EI. 
Later this was corrected by 
the addition of a small E, 
squeezed between the A and 
the I. The date is 1526 and 
this 1s followed by Diirer’s 


monogram 
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As Erasmus himself had predicted, the reformed pronunciation did 
not take hold immediately. In Germany especially Lutheran Protestants 
preserved the use of the traditional pronunciation for centuries. One 
reason for the refusal to accept Erasmus’ proposals may have been the 
fact that he had criticized Luther’s reformation in one of his writings. 
Luther’s well-known collaborator, J. Reuchlin (who had “translated” 
his name into Greek as Kapnion), supported the view that the modern 
Greek pronunciation ought to be followed in the reading of Ancient 
Greek. The resistance to the reformed pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
was much stronger and longer-lasting than it was to Latin because it 
was based on the fact that Ancient Greek still possessed a living descen- 
dant, Modern Greek. In the school practices of many countries, espe- 
cially for Ancient Greek, a pronunciation similar to the traditional 
Byzantine one was in use up until the nineteenth century, while oppo- 
sition to the Erasmian reform continued to be expressed by various 
scholars up until the end of the same cenwury. 

As the supporters of the new pronunciation called the ancient letter 
<y> [é:ta], while their opponents called it [{ta] as the modern Greeks 
do, the former were called Etazisten in German and the latter Jtazisten 
or [otazisten, since they pronounced various ancient vowels and diph- 
thongs all as iota (<t>). Today the “Erasmian” pronunciation has pre- 
vailed worldwide, although it has been adapted to local languages to a 
great extent (see 2 below). 

In countries such as Italy and France, where there continued to be a 
strong interest in the East and Greek affairs, during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries attempts were made to revive the traditional pro- 
nunciation, which was called the Eastern system and based on the pro- 
nunciation of Modern Greek. Korais, who lived mainly in France, also 
supported (in the Prefaces to his editions of Hippocrates and Isocrates) 
the use of the modern Greek pronunciation for Ancient Greek, using the 
argument that the modern pronunciation had already been formed 
during the Hellenistic period, which was to a great extent true. 
Unfortunately he added that he was not interested in how Plato or 
Isocrates had pronounced the language. Dislike or liking for the modern 
Greeks as well as state diplomatic goals became mixed up in the dispute 
between the “Erasmian” pronunciation and the “national” pronuncia- 
tion of the modern Greeks. For example, Fallmerayer (Geschichte der 
Halbinsel Morea wéhrend des Mittelalters 1830, 1836) concluded that 
the change which the ancient language and especially its pronunciation 
had undergone was evidence that the Greek race had been supplanted 
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by Slavs and Turks. Such a correlation might today be considered ridic- 
ulous from an ethnological and historico-linguistic viewpoint, but with 
the scientific views of the nineteenth century as a foundation it was 
capable of arousing great interest and causing disputes. 

In Greece the “Erasmian” pronunciation continues to be regarded 
in a negative light by many educated people, who view acceptance of 
the idea that the pronunciation might have changed since antiquity 
more or less as an affront to national pride. Perhaps for some there also 
lurks the fear that the realization that the ancient language may have 
been pronounced differently might eventually undermine the idea of 
historical orthography. Since the historical orthography conceals the 
significant changes which have occurred in the Greek phonological 
system, it could easily be imagined that the pronunciation has not 
evolved at all since antiquity, although such a claim could never be 
made about the morphology and syntax, for in these linguistic areas 
there is no way in which differences could be concealed. It is character- 
istic that in the area of vocabulary it is also not easy to recognize seman- 
tic changes, since in this case too, they are not obvious. 

Some even go so far as to claim that Erasmus and his followers had 
hostile intentions towards the modern Greeks, thus failing to appre- 
ciate the scholarly motives of the foreign philologists and also overlook- 
ing the fact that Erasmus proposed reform in the pronunciation not 
only of Ancient Greek but also of Latin; even in the title of his study he 
states: De recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione . . . (On the 
correct pronunciation of Latin and Greek speech. . .). 


2 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in various countries 


2.1 Consonants and vowels 


One form of pronunciation of Ancient Greek existed in antiquity (as is 
evident from I1v.3), another exists in Greece today, and another in 
foreign countries. Yet even in foreign countries the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is not uniform. 

Since it is no longer possible to hear Ancient Greek spoken by native 
speakers, the only resort is necessarily to the written representation of 
the ancient language. However, as a variety of different conventions 
are applied in the scripts of most European languages, many of these 
conventions are carned over into the reading of Ancient Greek. 
Furthermore, it is not easy, nor would it be of practical value, for a 
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modern classical scholar today to attempt to render accurately ancient 
Greek sounds which do not exist in his own language. 


2.1.1 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in Greece 


In Greece Ancient Greek is pronounced in the same way as the modern 
language, and when read aloud, the conventions of modern Greek 
orthography are applied to it. Thus no attempt is made to reproduce 
the ancient pronunciation. 


Consonantal letters The letter <€> is sounded as [z] and not as the 
cluster [zd]. The letters <p 6 y> are not sounded as aspirates [p" t"k"] as 
in antiquity but as voiceless fricatives [f 6 x]. The letters <B 6 y> are 
sounded as fricatives [v 0 y], not as voiced stops [b d g] as in antiquity. 
The consonant [h], which is represented by the rough breathing, is not 
pronounced at all. The remaining letters <x t x o uv A Q> are sounded 
approximately as they are assumed to have been pronounced in antiquity, 
although <6> at the beginning of a word is not pronounced as voiceless. 
Finally, double consonants are not pronounced in a special way. 

Because of phonological processes in Modern Greek, the graph- 
emes <x yx/yy x y>, which in Ancient Greek represented only velar 
consonants [k gg /ng k" g], are today sounded as palatals [c 3 ¢ j] before 
a front vowel ([i e]): exet [e'ci] “there,” eyytc [e'sis] “near,” éyete 
[‘egete] “you have, pl.”, yivetou [‘jinete] “it takes place.” The same 
thing can happen in the case of the letters <v A>, which, as an alveolar 
nasal and alveolar lateral respectively, are sounded as palatals if they 
come before a letter which represents the sound [1] followed by another 
vowel letter: yAtog ['1ho0s], not ['ilios] “sun” (still less [hé:hios]). 
Voiceless stops after a nasal become voiced: éusogog ['emboros] “mer- 
chant,” with many speakers not pronouncing the nasal ['eboros], com- 
pared with [émporos] in antiquity. 


Vowel letters and vowel digraphs There is no distinguishing of twelve 
different vowels as the modern Greek language possesses only five 
vowels, and it naturally also makes no distinction between long and 
short vowels. Diphthongs are sounded as monophthongs or as combi- 
nations of vowel + consonant. To be specific, the letters and digraphs 
<Ut v €L OL vt >, which at different stages in the classical period repre- 
sented the sounds [i or i: €: y or y: e! or e: 0! yi (y:) €:!] respectively, are 
all sounded as [i]. As is evident from the previous section, the symbols 
for [1] may denote only a palatal pronunciation of the preceding conso- 
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nant: tjAtog ['1Aos]. The forms <e o>, in Ancient Greek [e a'], are 
sounded as [e]. The forms <o w w>, in Ancient Greek [o 9: 9:'], are all 
three read as [o]. The digraph <ov> is sounded as [u], which corre- 
sponds in some but not all cases to its ancient pronunciation. The short 
and long [aa:], since both are written with the same letter <a>, are both 
sounded as a short [a], and the same happens with <q>. Finally, the 
digraphs <ev av> are not sounded as diphthongs but as combinations 
of vowel + consonant: [ev-ef, av-af]. 

In most cases this pronunciation reflects the evolution of the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language (see also 1v.6). A notable exception 
is the pronunciation of the combinations <u® vé>, which are sounded 
as [mv nO], despite the fact that only in the environment after nasals the 
stops [b d g] remained stops and did not become fricatives. For 
example, the ancient word dévégov “tree,” pronounced [déndron] in 
antiquity, came to acquire its normal pronunciation ['de(n)dro], just as 
in the modern spoken language. The learned pronunciation ['dendron] 
is due to a misreading of the Ancient Greek by earlier scholars. 


2.1.2 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in other countries 


When classical scholars in other countries read Ancient Greek or Latin 
aloud, they attempt to give an approximate rendering of the ancient 
pronunciation, not an accurate reproduction of the sound of the 
ancient languages, which is not feasible in any case. More effort is put 
into achieving a basic distinction between the abstract units, the pho- 
nemes. Furthermore, it is not easy for classical scholars to discard com- 
pletely the orthographical conventions of their own language, and 
above all it is not easy for them to pronounce sounds which do not 
exist in their language. The result is that in different countnes the 
“Erasmian” pronunciation is adapted to a greater or lesser degree to the 
local languages and the orthographical conventions of those languages. 


Consonantal letters No attempt is made to sound the letters <q 0 y> 
as aspirates. The first is usually pronounced as [f], as in Modern Greek, 
l.e., according to the Byzantine tradition. The other two are usually 
pronounced [t k]. In English, which possesses the consonant [8], fol- 
lowing the Byzantine tradition, <0> happens to be sounded as in 
Modern Greek. Coincidentally, because of the phonological rules of the 
two languages, in English and in German <x> at the beginning of a 
stressed syllable, as well as <> in the same position in German, are 
actually aspirated, i.e., [k" t"]. But unaspirated [p tk] are also aspirated 
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by the speakers of these two languages at the beginning of a stressed sy]- 
lable. Thus: ['filos, 'Gelo/'t*elo, 'k"oma] gidos “friend,” 6éw “I want,” 
xHpa “soil,” not ['xoma] as in Greece; and also ['p"oson, ‘tote, 
'k"opos] 600v “how much,” tote “then,” xdxog “labor, pain,” hence 
['k"oma] xouya “comma” sounds the same as yOua. <x> and <y>, 
especially before a consonant, coincide: Kgdvog “Saturn” and yedvoc 
“time” both become ['kronos], avoided when the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation is used. <x> and <x> also coincide in Italy, although 
because of the Byzantine tradition many pronounce <@> as in Modern 
Greek, while others, because the phoneme [8] is unknown in their own 
language, pronounce it [ts]. 

The voiced consonants <f 5 y> are normally sounded as [b d g], not 
as [v 0 y] as in Modern Greek: ioc “life,” dévdgov, éyw “I” ['bios, 
'dendron, e'go], not ['vios, 'dendron /'dendron, e'yo|. The consonant 
<C> is pronounced [dz] in English and Italian, while in German it is 
[ts], and in French [z] as in Modern Greek, though not of course as in 
Ancient Greek. A single <o> between vowels is often voiced: yotoa 
['‘muza] “muse.” In languages which do not possess the consonant [hl], 
such as French, Italian, and Spanish, the rough breathing is not 
sounded, just as in Greece. Thus: dog ['holos/'olos| “whole.” Of 
course, it is not easy for most French and German speakers to pro- 
nounce the consonant [r] with the tip of the tongue vibrating against 
the alveolar ridge, and they usually pronounce it as a uvular [R], 1.e., 
with the back of the tongue raised towards the uvula, which vibrates. 
<@> at the beginning of a word is not pronounced as voiceless. Since 
most European languages, with a few exceptions like Italian, have no 
double consonants, at least within the stem of a word, the double con- 
sonants of Ancient Greek are usually pronounced as single consonants 
as in Greece. 

As many other languages lack the phonological rule of Modern 
Greek which prescribes that a voiceless stop should be voiced after a 
nasal consonant, causing the clusters [mp nt nk] to become [mb nd ng}, 
there is a difference in pronunciation in such cases: while in Modern 
Greek the pronunciation is [simba6i-] [endomo-] [engomio-] 
(supra0n-, evtowo-, eyxmuto-), in other languages it is [simpati-] 
[entomo-] [enkomio-]. 


Vowel letters and vowel digraphs In the vowels there is no distinction 
between long and short. <> is read as a kind of [e], perhaps as open 
[e], but usually no attempt is made to pronounce it long: [‘helios], not 
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[‘iAos] as in Greece. The letter <v> is pronounced [y], mainly by 
German classical scholars; it is not easy for English, Italians, or Spanish 
to pronounce it in this way since they have no rounded front vowel in 
their languages. The Italians try to pronounce it as [y], but with no such 
vowel in their language they often pronounce it [!u]; in any case they do 
try to distinguish it from [i]. 

The digraphs, which often represented diphthongs in Ancient 
Greek, are usually sounded as diphthongs, except for <ov>, pro- 
nounced [u], which in fact occurred in the classical period in cases 
such as the word éA8otoa. The diphthongs are distinguished, although 
their pronunciation may follow the orthographical conventions of the 
modern language: the diphthong <ev> is very often read as [u"] by 
English speakers, [>'] by German speakers and [9] by French speakers 
(mid front rounded vowel, as in the word pew “a little”); see 2.3 below 
on the pronunciation of the name Zevc “Zeus.” The diphthong <e.> 
may be read by German speakers as [a']: to eivat [to aina'] “das Sein.” 
In contrast, the digraphs <e.> <ov>, even when they represented long 
vowels, are sounded as diphthongs: [e'!na'/aina‘] instead of [e:na'] eivat, 
infinitive of eivi “to be,” [pu] instead of [po:] nod “where.” Usually in 
these two cases the term spurious diphthongs is used, opposed to the 
term true diphthongs for cases in which these digraphs really did rep- 
resent two separate sounds. This terminology is evidence that origi- 
nally philologists confused pronunciation with orthography. The 
“long” diphthongs <q 7 w> are sounded as monophthongs: [a e o], 
unless written <at yt wt>, in which case they are pronounced [a e! o!]. 
In the latter case, however, there is a coincidence in the pronunciation 
of words such as tjwégat (nominative plural) and jyégar (dative singu- 


lar) “day.” 


2.2 Accent and meter 


2.2.1 Accentuation In the accentuation of words no attempt is made 
to distinguish between the acute and circumflex accents, either in 
Greece or other countries. Thus the prosodic rise and fall of the voice 
is replaced by the stress of most modern European languages. For many, 
however, particularly in England and Holland, though usually not in 
America, the rules of Latin accentuation interfere, resulting in stressed 
forms such as &vOo9ws0¢ and AeAvpeEvos, 1.e., as would occur in a metri- 
cal reading. Sometimes the stress is placed on the <t> of a diphthong 
such as <ot>, since that is the way it appears in writing: moinotcs 
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[ pofesis] “poetry.” French speakers, as is natural due to the stress rules 
in their own language, accent ancient words on the final syllable. 


2.2.2 Metrical reading Particularly in the metrical reading of poetry, 
both in Greece and other countnes, since it is not possible to reproduce 
the distinction between “heavy” and “light” syllables, the former are 
stressed, something occurring in modern European languages, 
although not in Ancient Greek. Especially in the reading of iambic trim- 
eters this creates the impression of amonotonous piece of modern verse. 

To illustrate this point, here are the first two verses of the Odyssey 
(dactylic hexameter) and an approximate rendering of how they were 
pronounced in the classical period (see also 1v .6): 


*Avéoa wot évverte, Motoa, nodvteonov, Os Waka MOMAG 
TAAYXON, Exet Teoing teQov mtoAieBoov ExeQoev 


[andra moi énnepe mé6:sa pol¥tropon hés mala polla 
plank't'e: epéi trd'e:s hierén ptolfet"ron épersen] 


Tell me, O Muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


These two verses may be read by non-Greeks, with variations of 
course, as follows: 


(a) probable reading by non-Greeks: 
andra mo! énepe musa polytropon hés mala péla 
plankte epé tro'és hierdén ptoliét(6)ron epérsen 


(b) reading by Greeks: 
Andra mi énepe musa politropon 6s mala pola 
planx6i epi triis ierén ptoliéOron epérsen 


Of all European classical scholars, those closest to the classical pro- 
nunciation are the Italians and Spanish, not because they possess any 
special abilities or special training, but because the orthographical 
systems of their languages have relatively fewer inconsistencies than do 
the orthographical systems of other western European languages or 
Modern Greek, and consequently they happen to be closer to the 
logical consistency of the writing system of Ancient Greek. 


2.3 Conclusion 


Thus the pronunciation of Ancient Greek, and to a lesser extent of 
Latin, is not the same in all countries. An extreme example of this is the 
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fact that the name of the god which appears in ancient inscriptions as 
ZEY®2, and which therefore may be assumed to have been pronounced 
approximately [dzé¥s] or [zdé's] in the classical period, is pronounced 
[zefs] in Modern Greek, ['dze"s] in Italian, [zos] in French, [zu's] in 
English and [tso's] in German. 

Some linguists and classical scholars propose pronunciations which 
more closely resemble what they suppose was the actual pronunciation 
of Ancient Greek (or Latin). For example, the titles of the two books by 
Allen (1965, [1968] 1987) refer to their contents as A Gude to the 
Pronunciation of Classical Latin and A Guide to the Pronunciation of 
Classical Greek. To acquire such a pronunciation, however, requires 
special practice. 

The principles expounded above also elucidate to a large extent the 
different ways in which ancient Greek words are pronounced in Modern 
Greek and other languages, when they have entered them as loanwords, 
as well as the different pronunciations of words based on lexical elements 
of Ancient Greek in the international scientific vocabulary in general. 
Thus in Modern Greek occur: dyywoxgatia [dimokra'tia] “democracy,” 
evtopodoyta [endomolo'jia] “entomology,” nAvoxevterxo [iliocendn'ko] 
or [iAocendri'ko] “heliocentric” with a palatal [A], while, for example, in 
German these words are pronounced: [demokra'ti], [entomolo'gi], 
[helio'tsentnif]. In regard to the position of the accent in particular, since 
ancient words usually entered the modern languages via Latin, the stress 
rules of Latin are followed. Thus, for example, "Odvunoc “Olympus” 
usually becomes [9'limpas] and ’Oduvuria “Olympia” [o'limpia] or 
[o'lympia]|. German speakers, and English speakers even more so, tend to 
shorten unstressed vowels, turning them into a central lax vowel, namely 
schwa [a],as can be seen in the two examples just cited. 


3 Modern Greek or “Erasmian” pronunciation? 


It is not easy to express an opinion concerning the relative merits of the 
various forms of pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Both the various 
forms of the “Erasmian” pronunciation and the modern Greek pronun- 
ciation have advantages and disadvantages. 


3.1 Erasmian pronunciations 


Advantages of the “Erasmuian” pronunciations: The practice of foreign 
classicists, from the time the Erasmian reform prevailed and such pro- 
nunciations no longer sounded funny, has the justification ofa scientific 
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approximation to the abstract phonological system of Ancient Greek, 
although without the requirement that individuals produce sounds 
very different from those in their own languages. It creates the sense of 
a language with its own particular phonological system. A large number 
of the sounds used actually existed in certain phases of Ancient Greek. 
These phonemic distinctions are helpful in the learning of a language 
completely foreign to such individuals, they permit the understanding 
of the morphological system and, in addition, they eliminate the major- 
ity of orthographical problems. 

Disadvantages: Since the various “Erasmian” pronunciations are 
directly influenced by the pronunciation of the languages spoken by the 
various Classicists and, what is more, follow to a significant extent the 
orthographical conventions of those modern languages, which are not 
always identical to one another and also differ to a greater or lesser 
degree from the conventions of Ancient Greek, in many cases they 
produce pronunciations which never actually existed, either in the 
Attic dialect, which is the basic objective of the Erasmian pronuncia- 
tion, or in the Greek language more generally. As they are necessarily 
based on writing, they produce “orthographical pronunciations” when 
the ancient script is not logical enough. Yet even when they do consti- 
tute authentic forms of ancient pronunciation, because they necessar- 
ily apply a normalized reading, they create a whole which never actually 
existed in that precise form. Finally, it is not possible to distinguish 
between the pronunciations of the classical and Hellenistic penods, 
which, as Iv .6 shows, differed considerably. 

Just as it is not easy for contemporary Greeks to use an “Erasmian” 
pronunciation, it is also not easy for foreign classicists who have been 
trained in one of its variants to use a Hellenistic pronunciation in 
reading texts of a later date. Consequently they are compelled to read 
both the New Testament and patristic texts with a pronunciation which 
would have been incomprehensible at the time these texts were written. 
It is interesting that in some countries theologians read the Bible not 
with an “Erasmian” pronunciation, but with a pronunciation approx!- 
mating more closely the phonological system of the Hellenistic period, 
and consequently with a pronunciation near to that of Modern Greek. 


3.2 Modern Greek pronunciation 


Advantages of the modern Greek pronunciation: The pronunciation of 
contemporary Greeks has the justification of an unbroken historical 
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development. It is a pronunciation which as a whole is valid at least at 
a precise moment in time - the present, to be specific. With the excep- 
tion of certain learned influences, it closely resembles the pronuncia- 
tion of the late Hellenistic period. For example, it does not differ very 
much from the pronunciation of the Gospels (first century aD). It helps 
contemporary speakers of Greek to read Ancient Greek, while any 
systematic attempt to reintroduce the ancient pronunciation might give 
them an impression of artificiality. Indeed, since the commonest words 
in Modern Greek, such as pntéoa “mother,” ytos “son,” évas “one,” S00 
“two,” toetcs “three,” xat “and” and adad “but,” are not morphologically 
very different from Ancient Greek, but do differ in pronunciation, an 
attempt to imitate the ancient pronunciation in school would not only 
not be easy, but might even seem silly. 

Disadvantages of the modern Greek pronunciation: It differs con- 
siderably from the pronunciation of the classical period. It creates the 
impression of a language not in possession of a phonological system of 
its own. The complete ignorance of the situation in antiquity distorts 
the phonological system of Ancient Greek, with the result that it also 
obscures the morphology of the language. For example, a system of 
teaching which makes no distinctions in the pronunciation and conse- 
quently in the morphology of verb forms such as motets - dyAoic, AveEtc 
- Avys - Avetg, and hundreds of other similar cases, runs the nsk of 
reducing the teaching of Ancient Greek to a vain exercise of memoriz- 
ing the speliings of individual words. Finally, it creates insuperable 
orthographical problems. A particularly characteristic example of this 
is the requirement of writing two different accent marks (the acute and 
the corcumflex, and sometimes even the grave), when not even experts 
can say for certain precisely what distinctions these orthographical 
marks should be representing. Even the use of the breathings is equated 
with that of the accents, usually without the slightest indication that the 
rough breathing actually represented a specific consonant. 

Therefore, while it would be impossible to make a systematic 
attempt in Greek schools to reproduce the ancient pronunciation, par- 
ticularly as it evolved through the various periods of its development, 
an explanation of the phonological and phonetic system of Ancient 
Greek including its development over time is highly desirable. 
Otherwise its grammatical system cannot be understood, and it is, in 
general, a distorted picture of the ancient language which is presented. 
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language 
TE. SKOPETEA 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


It is a well-known fact that the tripartite scheme of the histo- 
rian Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos (1815-91) — antiquity-Byzantium- 
modern Hellenism - serves the principle of the continuity of the Greek 
nation. The fact that, in a simplified form, it constituted a foundation 
stone of the national ideology has overshadowed one of its basic pecu- 
harities: contrary to what we would expect from the “national histo- 
rian,” his account does not present an unbroken continuity. The ancient 
Greek world passed away to make way for medieval Greece, and the 
medieval Greek world passed away to make way for modern Greece. 
Each new phase did not issue naturally from the previous one: it began 
at some other povnt and for an indefinite length of time coexisted with it 
and undermined it. Another - related - peculiarity was the unexpect- 
edly youthful character of the national consciousness, which shows that 
Paparngopoulos knew and indirectly acknowledged that nationalism 
was a child of his time. This nationalism, therefore, was a feature only of 
the third and final phase of Hellenism, and sprang from the latter’s 
deliberate return to antiquity and its rebaptism in the current of ancient 
Greece, which went hand in hand with the “resurrection from the dead 
of the name of the Greeks.” Through being bypassed in this way, the 
protracted decline and Fall of Byzantium was - one must admit very 
neatly - “legitimized,” without being attributed a parenthetical charac- 
ter, except only implicitly or incidentally (“armed guardian of books”), 
and without the “historical rights of Hellenism” being affected, in the 
frenzy of racial intermingling which Paparrigopoulos describes, with a 
certain impatience, perhaps, for all the details. At the same time both the 
Greekness and the European character of the scheme were assured, for 
these were the pressing objectives of the insecure Greece of the nine- 
teenth century, during the time when Paparrigopoulos was elaborating 
his theory. The relevant guarantees were provided, of course, by antiq- 
uity. Modern Hellenism had been born in the “ancestral lands” (the 
Peloponnese and mainland Greece, i.e., ancient Greece), and despite 
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the fact that Paparrigopoulos frequently went out of his way to demon- 
strate the albeit unintentional Western character (side by side with the 
essential Greekness) of Byzantine history - and the indebtedness of the 
West to Byzantium - he knew that in his day the only passport to 
the West that had indisputable validity in the West itself was the proof 
of the commonality unifying modern Greeks and ancient Greeks; the 
Greeks had to prove themselves worthy of their name and of Western 
expectations. 

The language occupied a special place in this scheme. For one thing, 
it was the oldest constituent of the national identity to have been pre- 
served, to which was eventually added the second constituent that had 
to be preserved (and which was equally important to the argument), 
religion. Paparrigopoulos did not concern himself with the evolution of 
the language. He took it for granted that at a certain moment in time the 
ancient Greek language (like ancient Hellenism) had expired in the 
hands of the Byzantines and that it was essential to restore direct 
contact with it - to return to it - in order to strengthen the national con- 
sciousness. However, when this happy turn of events gave rise to the 
birth of modern Hellenism (which had been on the defensive for six 
centuries up until 1821, and whose mission was stil not fully accom- 
plished by the end of the nineteenth century), the language of the 
people was Modern Greek, and Paparrigopoulos, in one of his rare “lin- 
guistic” digressions, actually expressed admiration at the amazing 
resemblance of earlier forms of the language to the vernacular of 
modern Greece: a resemblance without parallel in the history of the 
western languages. “This is how we still speak today,” he said with 
pride, reeling off examples from The Chronicle of the Morea (fourteenth 
century), only to add immediately afterwards, “I do not venture to say 
that we could write such things as have been wnitten in this poem,” a 
discreet reference to the fact that the modern Greek language was, in 
the minds of Greek scholars (including Paparrigopoulos), a language 
that was in the process of being abolished, since for some considerable 
time it had been replaced by an artificial language, katharevousa, whose 
natural evolution (at least until the violent intervention of the neo- 
Atticists) would lead it to Ancient Greek - and to the modern Western 
languages. In other words, the emergence of Modern Greek was - 
according to Paparrigopoulos’ logic - a positive thing (a healthy 
response to the decay of Byzantium) and its survival was also a positive 
thing (birth / preservation of the national consciousness) but that was as 
far as it went. Its success had sealed its own fate. 
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This scheme, with its three phases of Hellenism, with its schizo- 
phrenic reincarnations of antiquity (one in Byzantium and another in the 
modern era) and somewhat vague intervening periods, is indeed 
complex. Yet let us not be overhasty in noting contradictions and gaps, 
following the unfortunate example of Pavlos Karolidis, Paparrigopoulos’ 
editor and commentator. Karolidis, in a move that was unprecedented in 
publishing, under the pretext of “supplementing” the work, incorpo- 
rated his own version of the continuity of Greek history into 
Paparrigopoulos’ account (invoking a familiar formula that historians 
had used for centuries: the search for objective truth), and, through the 
use of footnotes and lengthy interventions in the body of the text itself, 
brought him into line whenever he defended his own historical scheme 
- without ever appearing to be aware of the fact that he was talking about 
a different Greek history. His generation - now that Byzantium was an 
established and recognized fact — had discovered that the national ideol- 
ogy (if we set language aside for the moment) preferred simplicity: and 
the fact that the version of Paparrigopoulos that prevailed (and still pre- 
vails) is — basically - that of Karolidis, has triumphantly borne this out. 

Karolidis, of course, supported the idea of the unbroken continuity of 
Hellenism, without the conditions that Paparnigopoulos imposed upon 
it. What makes Paparrigopoulos’ conditions interesting is that they 
sought to turn the contradictions and gaps into an entirely legitimate 
“secret” of Greek history: the express intention was to suppress nothing. 
Maintaining the idea of unbroken continuity inevitably ruled out this 
possibility, or at least restricted it, and this becomes evident if we take a 
closer look at the most discerning exponent of the continuity theory - 
and another “restorer” of Byzantium, alongside Paparrigopoulos - 
Spyridon Zambelios (1815-81). For Zambelios, the most indisputable 
proof of continuity and unity - “the diagnostic mark of identity” — was 
the language: “the sole remains of the wreckage of antiquity,” and at the 
same time the “dialect of the revival” of the Greek people. Of course, the 
language to which he was referring was not the ancient one but once 
again the “common spoken language” which has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages. Zambelios perceived the evolution of the ancient 
Greek language as decline, but he welcomed this unfortunate situation 
as it followed the decline of the “intellectual oligarchy” that had created 
and cultivated it. Its place had been taken by the “faceless people,” the 
overthrower of tyrannies, just as Athens’ place had been taken by the 
Greek nation as a whole. The people “continuously committed sole- 
cisms” and the strange conclusion that Zambelios drew was that the sol- 
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ecisms were “a portent of national consciousness, an omen of the forth- 
coming rule of the People.” Not only had the Greek language as a whole 
not declined but it had succeeded, alone amongst the languages of the 
world (the interesting ones, i.e., Western languages), in passing through 
“all the stages of human refinement, from Homer up to the present day,” 
and alone amongst the languages of the world, “had come to be com- 
posed entirely of homogeneous and consubstantial elements,” thanks to 
the likewise unique homogeneity and purity of the nation. It was, in 
short, a language without equal, which from the outset had been 
excluded from the “well-known laws of glossography.” The ancient lan- 
guage, therefore, had not exactly died since Modern Greek, apart from 
its numerous pure ancient elements, had also preserved “the privilege of 
drawing from both life and death” (a synthesis? having it both ways?). It 
was another matter if for twenty consecutive centuries “we lagged 
behind because we made excessive use of the ancient language.” 

The flaw in Zambelios’ scheme (as in any uncompromising version 
of the theory of unbroken continuity), compared with that of 
Paparrigopoulos — as far as it is possible to compare theoretical acro- 
batics - lies in the fact that it consigned the development of the nation 
(and of its language) to take place in a vacuum, following a set of rules 
which were entirely its own (and therefore unintelligible to all non- 
Greeks). If we recall that a basic attribute of Paparrigopoulos’ scheme 
is its disse:tient character and the constant dialogue with Western 
historiography (not only Fallmerayer), we may understand the 
significance of this difference between them. For all the “secrets” of his 
scheme, Paparrigopoulos gives every indication of speaking a language 
that was intelligible to a contemporary Western audience (insofar as 
this was possible for a truly nateonal language) - something which 
Zambelios could not have aspired to do. On one point, however, the 
two of them impressively coincide: the effort they expend in demon- 
strating the “antiquity” of Modern Greek, in emphasizing its close con- 
nection with the national consciousness and in singing its praises - 
without, of course, going so far as to use it themselves. 

On the contrary, they used katharevousa, the language which sealed 
the fate of Ancient Greek in the modern Greek world. The one and only 
aim of the vernacular was its own preservation — its use by the awakened 
national consciousness was not anticipated. The aim of katharevousa 
was the opposite. Its task was to lead to the revival of the ancient lan- 
guage and at the same time establish a Western idiom in Greece. It was 
supposed to lead to the writing of the long-awaited masterpiece which 
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would make amends for the long centuries of Greece’s backwardness 
and crystallize the national identity, and also to the organization of the 
young Greek state’s institutions, its bureaucracy, in accordance with 
European models. The prestige of Ancient Greek in the West helped to 
make these aims mutually complementary - something which was cap- 
tured in the diction and structure of katharevousa: a harmonious coex- 
istence of Atticisms and Gallicisms. 

What has been shown in practice is the fact that both of these aims 
were implicitly believed to have been accomplished from the outset. 
The Greeks were by nature westerners, and had a natural inclination 
towards classical learning. The tragic story of the learning of Ancient 
Greek by the modern Greeks had an exact parallel in the tragic story of 
the learning of western institutions in general. Things would take their 
own course. One day Greece would wake up to find itself a modern 
Western state, and Greeks of all social classes would communicate with 
each other in Ancient Greek. The development of katharevousa was 
regarded by scholars as a natural process, the development of a living 
language towards a predictable end. Even the orgy of improvisation 
that took place during its formation (which was noted, from two oppos- 
ing standpoints, by Emmanuel Roidis (1835-1904) and Stefanos 
Koumanoudis (1818-99), both of whom were critics of katharevousa 
and exemplary users of it) revealed the same optimism. A pessimistic 
form of optimism, let us say (Xenophon, but not Thucydides, and if not 
Xenophon, at least something). 

Despite the fact that the Greek state was very fond of katharevousa, 
it made no organized attempt to intervene in the process ofits planning; 
the “people” did not rise up to claim their rights to their language, and 
neither did the state have to resort to violence in order to impose 
katharevousa. On the contrary, thanks to katharevousa, it proved 
impossible for the state to form a credible official ideology, and so fora 
long time its citizens were protected — albeit against the state’s will - 
from this sort of - internationally legitimate - tyranny (is a “purist” form 
of national ideology ever possible). And in this respect Greece did not 
behave as young states normally did (we need only recall the first steps 
of the other Balkan states, which clearly acted in a more “professional” 
manner, taking responsibility for the organization of the “national sci- 
ences” from their infancy and the adaptation of their lzving languages 
to Western dictates: it is another matter if their subsequent history did 
not reward them for their pains). But the circumstances of Greece’s 
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birth - in which antiquity-loving philhellenism played its part - did not 
permit it to behave like a young state. It had to construct the Academy 
building many decades before it acquired the Academy itself, it had to 
accommodate its subjects in any way it could for a century before it 
deigned to draw up a civil code — just as it had to dende itself for all 
these things. No other modern Greek institution of the nineteenth 
century epitomized as fully as katharevousa the combination of self- 
awareness (stifling borders) and self-deception (Hellenism without 
limits) that characterized modern Greek life. 

Katharevousa was recognized as being a yoke, albeit a useful one. 
The moment of “truth,” the moment, that is, when a credible national 
ideology - and therefore a credible national language - became abso- 
lutely necessary, arrived when the Greek state had already begun to age, 
and two categories of needs - outside its borders, it should be noted - 
made themselves increasingly felt. Firstly, the “national needs” of the 
Macedonian Struggle (in the first decade of the twentieth century). In 
the field of battle or propaganda the confrontation between kathare- 
vousa and the living languages of the other Balkan claimants to 
Macedonia sealed its fate: how could Greece win over, how could it 
educate the Slavic speakers? Secondly, there were the entirely different 
needs of the upper classes of the Greek Diaspora, which, with the pre- 
dominance of katharevousa, faced the prospect of its dehellenization. 
In its own case, the living languages that katharevousa had to contend 
with were the western languages, primarily English and French. 

For as long as it could, the Greek state turned a deaf ear to these 
needs. And, as they had come into being outside the confines of the 
Greek state, it was perfectly possible for these same needs to be incom- 
prehensible within it. Let us not forget, for example, that the 
Communist Party first expressed itself, consciously, in katharevousa, or 
that the dictator Ioannis Metaxas was a pioneer of demotic. The utter 
defeat of katharevousa was, on the other hand, only a question of time. 
Could it perhaps have avoided taking the ancient Greek language with 
it? No, at least not in the first flushes of demoticism. Ion Dragoumis 
(1878-1920), who was closely associated with both the Macedonian 
Struggle and the Greek communities abroad, put it explicitly: “The 
ancient language does not exist, it is a lie” (even if he did hasten to add 
the more ambiguous statement: “The popular tongue is a disease”). 
Nevertheless, demotic, despite its remarkable dynamism and initial 
impudence, and despite the “rightfulness” of its cause, remained for 
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decades in the ranks of the Opposition; and so, in the long perspective 
of time, the transformation of the debate on whether Modern Greek 
should or should not be taught in Greek schools into the debate on 
whether the teaching of Ancient Greek should be given privileged treat- 


ment or not was indeed imperceputble. 


8 “From Greek into our common 
language”: Language and history in 
the making of Modern Greece 


A. LIAKOS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


During the period of the Ottoman empire the Greek language spread 
like a net over populations without clearly defined linguistic boundar- 
ies. Under this net, the linguistic reality was constituted by a variety of 
languages and dialects: Greek, Slavic, Albanian, Vlach, Turkish, 
Ladino, etc. Greek was the language of the Orthodox Church, which 
was the institution with the longest history, the broadest geographical 
spread and the biggest flock in the area of the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Balkans. It was the language of learned men, the printed word 
and books, and of trade. If, however, Greek had been confined to the 
role of a “high language,” like Latin in central Europe, it would have dis- 
appeared. The linguistic affinity between this linguistic net and the 
Greek-speaking areas lent Greek not only a power of attraction that the 
other languages lacked, but, above all, a nation-building potential. 
Greek, in othey words, as the tangible reality of a continuum which 
ranged from tlie learned language to the popular tongue, despite all the 
other differences, formed the basis for the feeling that Orthodox 
Christians, either as native Greek speakers or as learners of the lan- 
guage, constituted a community. 

Before the Revolution, language functioned not as an index of 
nationality, as was claimed by the national ideology of the nineteenth 
century, but as a means of social mobility and cultural distinction, as a 
means of transition to the status of civilized man. In 1802 Daniel of 
Moschopolis (ca. 1754-ca. 1822/5) wrote: “Albanians, Vlachs, 
Bulgarians, speakers of other tongues, rejoice and prepare yourselves, 
one and all, to become Romaioi, leaving behind your barbarian lan- 
guage, speech and customs and adopting the Romaic language . . .” 
Romaziort and Romaic were the most widely used terms for Greek- 
speaking Orthodox Christians before the establishment of the Greek 
state. Both terms in the same period were translated into European lan- 
guages as Greeks and Greek language. In Greek the term Hellen 
(“EA Anv) referred to pagans, while the term Hellenic language (éhAqvinn 
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y.@ooa) was used for the ancient Greek language. Similar difficulties 
are presented by the term Bulgarzan: it referred not to the present-day 
population of Bulgaria, but to all the Slavic-speaking people south of 
Serbia. 

With the advent of the era of nationalism language and language atti- 
tudes became the vehicle for the implementation of national identities. 
In the Greek case, language acquired a normative function for the 
making of the modern Greek identity. On the one hand Greek nation- 
alism claimed that all the Greek-speaking Orthodox were Greek, 
without being indifferent to the linguistic and subsequently national 
conversion of the Slav- or Albanian-speaking Orthodox of the northern 
Greek peninsula or the Cappadocians of Asia Minor. On the other 
hand, the language controversy, mainly the opposition of demoticism 
(the movement for the vernacular) to katharevousa (linguistic archa- 
ism), had at stake the content of the national identity. 

How, though, did the concepts of nation and language come to be 
mutually transformed through their relationship? For the author of the 
first grammar of the spoken language, Nikolaos Sofianos (1500 — after 
1552), the need to cultivate the language manifested itself as a concern 
for the well-being of his fellow countrymen. His views were related to 
the emergence of national languages and the use of vernaculars in 
Renaissance Europe. The juxtaposition between Latin and modern 
national languages put Modern Greek into a different perspective. The 
example of the formation of national languages in Europe lay at the root 
of the language debate of the eighteenth-century Greek intellectuals. In 
other words, the creation of national languages in early modern Europe 
also posed the problem of the creation of a modern Greek language. For 
the Greek intellectuals the question was not what is the language but 
what should be done with the language? The emphasis shifted from the 
recognition of their contemporary linguistic reality to the need to 
reform it. There were two main groups. The first group was the 
“archaists.” For them, the common language was the language of “vulgar 
people,” the “mob” and women (as “inferior” beings). Therefore they 
worried that their social distinction would be diminished if the learned 
language was spoken by the populace, or, conversely, if the common 
language was adopted by the elites. “I consider it the gravest misfortune 
for a nation if its philosophers use the vulgar tongue, or if the common 
people attempt to be philosophers,” wrote one of them, Panagiotis 
Kodrikas (1763-1827). This dispute also encompassed the language of 
the Church. The use of the common language by a part of the Orthodox 
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and the Greek-Catholic clergy (so that their sermons could reach a 
wider audience) was opposed by another part with the argument that 
“the canonical works of the Church ought not to be published in plain 
language so that the common people will not become familiar with the 
content of the holy canons” (Patriarch Neofytos, 1802). The other 
group, the supporters of the common language, were interested in 
achieving the “perfection” of the whole nation through the cultivation 
of its language. With the prevalence of the national ideology, the social 
indifference towards the language was replaced by the politics of 
the linguistic unification of the nation and by the identification of 
Hellenization with the ennoblement of the whole national body. 

Did different conceptions of the language imply different historical 
perspectives on the nation? The archaists promoted a timeless concep- 
tion of language, believing Greek to be a unitary language, which could 
be revived “so that if any ancient Greek were to rise from the dead, he 
would recognize his language” (Neofytos Doukas [1762-1845]). Their 
opponents believed that “the Romeic language is very closely related to 
Greek andisits daughter” (Daniel Philippidis [1750-1832] and Grigonios 
Konstantas [1758-1844]). They did not believe, in other words, that it 
was identical. The confusion of the various approaches 1s manifest in the 
terminology. Classical Greek was called Hellenika, without any other 
temporal qualification. On the other hand, the spoken language was 
called “Romatka” or “Romeika,” “simple” or “common language,” even 
“vulgar language.” Few people called it “Modern Greek.” 

The realization that the nation is founded on language resulted in 
the history of the language becoming the matrix of the history of the 
nation. If the language could be traced back to the form it had acquired 
in antiquity, the origin of the nation could also be found in the remote 
past. Conversely, if the nation is coming from so far back, then the form 
of the language that the nation ought to adopt should also go directly 
back to antiquity. The connection between history and language was 
extended to the past, thus marginalizing all the other linguistic realities. 
Another consequence of this bond was the strong cultural normativity 
of the language question. 

According to Konstantinos Oikonomos (1780-1857), an influential 
clergyman, “The order or disorder of the language stems from the 
order or disorder of concepts. If grammar is to be regulated by the 
uneducated part of the nation, then logic too should have the same 
rules.” For him, as for other conservative intellectuals, language and, as 
a consequence, ideology should be regulated by the ecclesiastical and 
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social elites. But at the same time there were various responses to the 
question of who standardizes the language and how. Proposing a lin- 
guistic via media “middle road,” Adamantios Korais (1748-1833), the 
father of the Greek Enlightenment, offered a more democratic version: 
“A mob is everywhere a mob. If we do not have the right to make the 
tyrannical demand “Thus do I bid you speak’, we certainly do have the 
right to give the brotherly advice ‘Thus ought we to speak’... A 
nation’s men of letters are naturally the lawgivers of the language which 
the nation speaks, yet they are (I repeat) lawgivers in democracy.” The 
romantic poet Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857), adopting a more radical 
position, favored conflict: “Nothing else occupies my mind but liberty 
and the language. The former has begun to trample on the heads of the 
Turks, while the latter will soon begin to trample on those of the 
pedants.” Obedience or Freedom and Language were, more or less, 
the choices that concerned the cultural and political character of the 
nation. How to regulate the language was a metonymy of how to make 
the nation. 

The pre-revolutionary debates about the reform of the language 
could not be resolved without the formation of a state entity, 1.e., a 
unified national center. Yet the creation of a state in itself posed new 
problems, as it required the practical management of new situations. In 
the administration, the economy, the army, the justice system and edu- 
cation the urgent need was for a standardized vocabulary and form of 
writing. For the national ideology it was urgent to purge the language 
of words and expressions of Turkish, Italian, Slavic, and Albanian 
origin. 

The first fifty years of the life of the modern Greek state (1830-80) 
could be described as a period in which katharevousa gradually canie 
to prevail as the language of the administration, newspapers and educa- 
tion. Katharevousa absorbed significant features of Ancient Greek. It 
was a compromise. It adopted the syntax of the vernacular and the 
morphology of the ancient language. This state of affairs did not mean 
that the vernacular was completely cast aside. An example of this is the 
adoption of Solomos’ poem “Hymn to Liberty,” written in demotic, as 
the national anthem in 1865. Yet even the forms of katharevousa used by 
politicians and scholars varied widely. Scholars of the time stressed this 
great fluidity. In 1861 a university professor, Philippos Ioannou, wrote 
that in matters of language there prevailed “true anarchy, with some 
leaning towards more demotic forms and others scaling the heights of 
the ancient language.” About twenty years later Kleon Rangavis 
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(1842-1917) wrote: “Our language is in a state of flux, being capable of 
all shades of speech, from a semi-barbarous form ... to Ancient 
Greek.” Both supported the need to settle the language question. 

The first clear response came from the archaizing tendency. Its pro- 
ponents were scholars who were aiming to become the cultural leaders 
of the nation. For these men the skillful use of the classical language 
was a mark of distinction, a form of cultural capital, a political stance. 
The gradual archaization of the language took place in a context 
which favored the promotion and imitation of classical models. 
Archaeologists restored classical monuments while ignoring monu- 
ments from the Roman and Byzantine periods. Town planners imple- 
mented Hippodamian designs in the towns. Architects constructed 
neoclassical buildings. It was this classicist aesthetic ideology, then, that 
determined the characteristics of the national ideology during the nine- 
teenth century. The predominance of katharevousa, therefore, was an 
aspect of this project of Hellenizing the nation, in which Hellenization 
signified the desire to imitate ancient forms. This was also evident in the 
archaization of place names. The ultimate aim and the result was the 
creation of an environment in which the whole landscape was 
Hellenized. The creation of a national state meant a reordering of the 
memory and the imposition of a form of memory that served to support 
the state ideology. The archaizing language supported these aims by 
privileging tlie memory of the Golden Age of classical antiquity. 

Reordering the national memory meant, during the early years of the 
Greek state’s existence, expunging the memory of the Ottoman and 
Byzantine periods. When a poet (Panagiotis Soutsos, 1806-68) wrote 
in 1853 that “the language of the ancient Greeks and ourselves, the 
modern Greeks, will be one and the same,” a classicist university pro- 
fessor (Stefanos Koumanoudis, 1818-99) nightly replied that “the lan- 
guage of learned men has driven us in a diametrically opposite direction 
to the language of our fathers.” He meant not symbolic fathers, but the 
previous generation living before the Revolution. This “language of the 
fathers,” was regarded as a product of corruption, as the result of 
“national disasters,” as the surviving memory of the “Turkish yoke.” 

This neoclassical mood was at odds with the Church’s memory and 
the memory of the Byzantine period. How could religious experience 
be accommodated in the new ideological world of classical images? 
After the middle of the nineteenth century, therefore, it was sensed that 
the archaizing ideology did not fully satisfy the needs of the nation and 
that the idea of national revival ought to be replaced by, or combined 
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with, the idea of national continuity. Thus Byzantium and the post- 
Byzantine period were gradually incorporated into the Greek historical 
narrative. Yet the incorporation of these eras into the national ideology 
meant that these periods could not be regarded as periods in which the 
Greek nation had ceased to exist. The search for the origins of the 
modern Greek nation and the intense preoccupation with the previ- 
ously neglected periods of Greek history led to a reassessment of the 
early forms of the modern Greek language. Modern Greek could no 
longer be regarded as a corrupt form of the ancient language; instead, 
it acquired a value of its own. 

The most outstanding event in the linguistic history of this period 
was the emergence of the demoticist movement, which proclaimed the 
linguistic orthodoxy of demotic and a project of linguistic normaliza- 
tion (see General Introduction). Leading figures of this movement such 
as Jean Psichari (1854-1929), professor of linguistics in Paris, blamed 
katharevousa for the inadequacies of the education system which were 
considered to be the cause of Greece’s misfortunes and backwardness. 
He criticized katharevousa for being inadequate in two respects: it 
could express neither the soul of the people nor the practical spirit of 
the age. These attitudes echoed both the linguistic theories of the day 
and the rise of state interventionism. In the rest of Europe it was a time 
when the state was beginning to broaden the scope of its involvement 
in society and a transition was taking place from a phase in which 
national ideology was the concern of the elites to another phase, that of 
the nationalization of the masses. In the Greek context, these factors 
made language a matter of state policy and the field of language policy 
a political and ideological battlefield. Targeting either the nation or 
society - both were easily subsumed into the concept of the people - 
this movement found a receptive audience amongst young intellectuals 
who were toying with ideas of radical change, from Marx to Nietzsche. 
One can therefore easily understand why this movement was associated 
with a broad spectrum of ideological viewpoints, ranging from social- 
ism to anti-parliamentary nationalism. 

During this period, which extends up to the war-torn decade of 
1912-22, demoticism was regarded as being something broader than an 
attempt at linguistic reform. For the socialist demoticists the issue was 
that katharevousa was not only a “fake” language but also a fraudulent 
ideology for the subjugation of the working class. For them linguistic 
change ought to be connected with social change. On the other hand, 
the nationalist demoticists accused katharevousa of being an inade- 
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quate linguistic tool in the Greek propaganda struggle to win over the 
populations of the Balkans. 

When Eleftherios Venizelos (1864-1936) came to power in 1910 and 
the vision of social modernization coincided with the fulfillment of 
national expectations, the majority of demoticists went along with his 
plan and joined the alliance of his supporters. Their aim was to change 
the educational system and to impose demotic as the language of edu- 
cation. They were disappointed when Venizelos favored a simple form 
of katharevousa and even included an article on the language in the 
Constitution of 1911, stipulating that katharevousa was to be the official 
language of the Greek state. 

The emergence of demoticism as a movement led to an ideological 
polarization. After the First World War, linguistic reform was identified 
with the newly born Left. It was believed to pose a threat to the national 
culture, which was summed up in the triple alliance of “fatherland, lan- 
guage and religion” or, on occasion, “fatherland, religion, and family,” 
and to serve the interests of the nation’s enemies. Thus, throughout the 
inter-war period, the educational initiatives of the demoticists were 
annulled by their opponents and the key figures often faced persecu- 
tion or public outrage. However, during this same period, between the 
two World Wars, demotic had completely taken over literature and a 
significant proportion of essay writing. It acquired institutional bas- 
tions sucli as the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Thessaloniki, where two of the pioneers of educational demoticism, 
Manolis ‘Tnandafyllidis (1883-1959) and Alexandros Delmouzos 
(1880-1956), were appointed as professors. The inter-war period, of 
course, was a difficult period for reforms. There was a succession of 
military coups and the period finally came to an end with the dictator- 
ship of Ioannis Metaxas (1871-1941) in 1936-41. Despite the fact that the 
dictatorship drew its ideological content from the hard core of ideas of 
the anti-demoticist camp, its leader entrusted Triandafyllidis with the 
task of writing the first official grammar of demotic. The paradoxical 
choice could not be explained only by Metaxas’ personality. Indeed, he 
originated from the Ionian Islands, where the regional culture and tra- 
dition were identified with demoticism and he had some sensitivities 
towards cultural events. But the main reason is that the official writing 
of the grammar of the demotic language represented the greatest 
attempt to normalize the language that had ever been made. Moreover, 
during this period demoticism had lost the polemical character of its 
early phase. The demotic language of the 1930s was no longer the battle 
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cry for the people. It became a language of the learned people, incorpo- 
rating the rich literary tradition, excluded until then from 
katharevousa’s literary canon. Literary works such as the Renaissance 
Cretan poem Erotokritos and the memoirs of General Makrygiannis 
(1797-1864) became the new symbols of a unified national culture. 
Gradually, katharevousa was reduced from being a national language to 
a state language: the language of the state bureaucracy. 

During the Second World War in Greece (1940-44) the most 
influential resistance organizations came from the Left and questioned 
in a very real way the language and ideology of the pre-war world. A vig- 
orous intellectual and cultural life developed during this period. Freed 
from the restrictions of the state, it turned to demotic and the values of 
folk culture, molding in the young a sense of language that differed from 
that of the previous generations, which had been brought up in a 
climate of katharevousa. The defeat of the Left in the Civil War (1949) 
and the predominance of a Right with extreme ideological tendencies 
virtually criminalized the use of demotic in public speech. Beneath the 
surface, however, powerful forces were at work undermining kathare- 
vousa. By now the largest part of the cultural output was being written 
in demotic. Even if the demoticists differed in their ideological and 
political preferences, coming as they did from almost all parts of the 
political spectrum, with a majority hailing from the Center and the Lett, 
the production of culture in katharevousa was drastically reduced. The 
greatest blow to the political supports of katharevousa was dealt by the 
dictatorship of 1967-74. It divided the conservative camp, which had 
served as katharevousa’s traditional base of support. The shamefaced 
flight of the Colonels from power deprived the katharevousa camp of 
any kind of legitimacy and paved the way for the establishment of 
demotic as the official language of the state in 1976. 

The changes which led up to this outcome were not only of a polit- 
ical nature. The post-war era in Greece, as indeed throughout the 
western world, was characterized by high levels of internal migration 
and the social rise of the middle classes. The old fabric of the upper 
classes of Greek society, which had been brought up on katharevousa, 
crumbled before the tide of new social forces. The new classes imposed 
their own codes of communication, their own style and, above all, their 
need to gain approval through the symbolic recognition of the language 
they spoke. The official establishment of demotic meant that access tc 
the state machinery could now be gained without katharevousa. 
Katharevousa, therefore, was also driven out of school education. 
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Another factor was the changes that took place in communication tech- 
nologies. The spread of radio and, later, of television, and the transition 
from controlled state radio to private radio and television broadcasting, 
could not fail to have an impact on language. Katharevousa was able to 
function in the written and printed word or in the restricted audience 
of educated people in the urban centers. Even if during the first thirty 
years of radio broadcasting the news was read in katharevousa, songs, 
plays, soap-operas and advertisements were broadcast in demotic. 
Both the language and modes of speech changed in such a way as to 
repeat and recycle the linguistic habits of the public. 

The demotic language that was established was, of course, not a 
restored version of the popular tongue. In 1824, in order to challenge 
the possibility that the people might respond to the archaizing ten- 
dency, Solomos had written: “Go and find the war heroes, feel their 
wounds (AqBwyattés) and tell them that they should call them 
toavpata.” Yet, today few people understand the meaning of the word 
haBwopatia. The word teavuc has now been undisputedly established. 
Demotic passed through the filter of katharevousa, just as the national 
ideology passed through the filter of the Hellenization process. In 1574 
in the front page of a book was wnitten “e& EAAnvixiis eis THY NUDV xownv 
yh@ooa petoxetoa” (“conveying from Greek into our common lan- 
guage”). Readers today can’t understand this phrase, but not because 
of the difficulty of the word wetoyetoo. What they can’t understand is 
why Greek (éAAnvixn) had been contrasted with the common (xown) 
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D. N. MARONITIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The sheer magnitude and occasionally obscure character of modern 
translation studies, as they have developed particularly in the last 
few decades of the last century, under the influence of literary post- 
modernism, do not permit a full treatment of this subject to be made in 
a brief article of this nature. Certain drastic restrictions, therefore, have 
to be imposed from the outset. What primarily interests us here is trans- 
lation theory and practice in modern Greece, in relation to ancient 
Greek language and literature. 

Clearly, this particular subject is beset by questions of a more general 
and pressing type relating to the nature of translation: What is transla- 
tion? What do the alternative names for it in other languages mean? 
How can these be distinguished from synonymous and related terms? 
Is the translation process solely an indicator of linguistic behavior or is 
it influenced by paralinguistic and extralinguistic factors (economic, 
social, psychological, etc.)? Is there a clearly discernible typology of 
translation, which can serve as a basis for defining the pathology of 
translation, in cases where ideological features prove excessive? What 
is the relationship between translation practice and translation theory 
nowadays? Is translation, when it is performed in the area of creative lit- 
erature, an important factor in the literary output of the target language? 
Finally, in the process of translation is it possible for a translation lan- 
guage to emerge which is equivalent to the translated language, and 
therefore an equivalent translation text? 

These questions will not of course be answered here. They have 
been raised, however, to show the background of hope and suspicion 
against which the following observations and suggestions will be made. 
Moreover, a history of the translation question in its diachronic and 
synchronic dimensions, albeit brief, lies outside the scope of this 
article. Instead an incomplete and highly schematic outline of the for- 
tunes of our (i.e., Modern Greek) translation experience is proposed 
(always in relation to ancient Greek literature), which aims to provide a 
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more accurate description and appraisal of our own (1.e., Modern 
Greek) past history of translation. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that prevailing philological 
opinion holds steadfastly to the view that in the ancient Greek world 
there existed a kind of translation void. This has been deduced from 
the fact that no translated texts from the languages of the neighboring 
countries have been preserved, at least until the late Alexandrian 
period. This is a working hypothesis which of course does not mean 
that for many centuries the ancient Greeks remained isolated in terms 
of language and literature. It appears, however, that their contact with 
other languages and countries was mainly of an oral nature (see v1); this 
is perhaps why the later attempts at translating by Greek antiquity 
probably coincided with the establishment of the written word as a 
more reliable means of learning about and studying the literatures of 
other civilizations. 

In any event, those who established the theory and practice of trans- 
lating in relation to ancient Greek literary texts were the Romans, who 
created the first translation models, which came to acquire ever increas- 
ing importance. They introduced, that is, and applied both faithful and 
freer forms of translation (which sometimes verged on paraphrase or 
adaptation), as well as the deliberate recasting of ancient Greek poetic 
models. 

In Byzantium the linguistic and literary Atticism that prevailed did 
not favor the translation of ancient Greek texts; what was preferred was 
the method of imitative reproduction or, more rarely, paraphrase, as a 
way of demonstrating knowledge of the classical language. There were, 
however, a few interesting exceptions during the thirteenth century, 
when ancient Greek texts were translated into a vigorous early form of 
Modern Greek. 

The experiences of the modern Greeks in the field of translating 
more or less follow the main periods and milestones of modern Greek 
history. In the pre-revolutionary period ancient Greek literary texts 
were translated in accordance with the liberal spirit of the modern 
Greek Enlightenment (see 1x.3, 1x.4). In the period immediately after 
the Revolution, until 1880, a spirit of conservatism more or less pre- 
vailed with regard to translating, which was reinforced by the Faculty 
of Arts, at the University of Athens - the few deviations were mainly in 
the Ionian Islands. Then followed the period of militant demoticism, 
whose urges to translate, when they were channeled into the area of 
ancient Greek literature and education, met with violent reactions. 
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During the inter-war period and the first two decades after the Second 
World War the attempts to translate ancient Greek literature were con- 
tinued at a more intensive rate, under the auspices of the Faculty of 
Philosophy at the University of Thessaloniki. Later the teaching of 
ancient Greek texts in translation was tried out for the first time in the 
field of secondary education, and this was established at lower high- 
school level by the radical reform of 1976, following the collapse of the 
dictatorship. During the 1980s and 1990s, however, the establishment 
of this translation practice created various forms of opposition, which 
revived older, and as a rule anachronistic, arguments against it. 

Despite its sketchy character, the above outline of the modern Greek 
experience of the translation of ancient Greek texts permits us to draw 
certain conclusions, which may be summarized as follows: 

a. The level of willingness or unwillingness to undertake translations 
in the vital area of ancient Greek literature has fluctuated according to 
how the relationship between modern Greece and the ancient world 
has been defined, evaluated, and projected on each particular occasion: 
whenever the ideology claiming the former’s dependence on the latter 
has been prominent, there has been a kind of anti-translating reaction, 
or at least a sense of confusion; when the opposite has happened, trans- 
lating has thrived. In more general terms, conservatism and progressi- 
vism in translating appear to have been in tune and in step with their 
corresponding social, political, and cultural contexts. In times of ideo- 
logical flux, however, the two tendencies have become more or less con- 
fused and then they have varied their arguments. 

b. Our experiences in the field of the translation of ancient Greek 
texts have been more directly dependent on the varying complexities of 
the language question. This happened to a lesser extent during the pre- 
revolutionary period and to a greater extent after the foundation of the 
modern Greek state, which imposed its linguistic preferences on public 
life and education. In this general context the advocates and support- 
ers of linguistic archaism rejected translations of ancient texts, or kept 
them to a minimum. On the other hand, the pioneers of militant demot- 
icism and their successors promoted, as much and in whatever way 
they could, the production of translations. 

c. The problem of translating ancient Greek literature, together with 
the programme for carrying it out, is complicated in our case by the fact 
that the type of translation which takes place here is considered to be 
intralinguistic: two forms of Greek, a continuous and unified language, 
enter into a mutual agreement, with each acting as a check on the other. 
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Already, however, in Europe, especially in traditional pockets of aca- 
demic education, Ancient Greek has been deemed to be a model and 
exemplary language in all respects, and therefore difficult or impossible 
to translate into modern languages. Any translations that have been 
made from it have in a way been regarded as a necessary evil and have 
been elected to serve as aids to the study of ancient Greek language and 
literature. Indeed, in some cases, this mythicization of Ancient Greek 
(which equates the “quality” of a language with the “quality” of its lit- 
erature) has assumed theological proportions. 

The conservative bias noted above has affected, and continues to 
affect, humanistic studies in Greece, with damaging consequences for 
the translation of ancient texts. What is interesting in this case is that in 
our country the modern Greek language is often approached with 
conflicting sets of criteria. It claims to be superior to other modern 
European languages because it has proclaimed itself to be the legal heir 
to the ancient Greek language. Within modern Greek society, however, 
it is attacked for its irremediable shortcomings, which make it inferior 


both to Ancient Greek and to its purist variations. This criticism » 


becomes even stronger where the capacity of Modern Greek to trans- 
late ancient Greek texts is concerned. In this way the outward intralin- 
guistic equivalence of Modern Greek and Ancient Greek becomes an 
inward inequivalence. 

d. The view that modern demotic is an inadequate tool for the trans- 
lation of ancient Greek texts is advanced today mainly in the sensitive 
area of secondary education, under the pretext that the students them- 
selves suffer from linguistic poverty, for which their alienation from the 
ancient Greek language at lower high-school level is supposed to be 
responsible. In any case, in their scholastic use translations of ancient 
Greek texts are believed to convey only meaning and cultural messages; 
thus they are deprived of all their linguistic and stylistic merit, even as 
reflections of the translated language and literature. 

It is noteworthy that this devaluation of modern demotic Greek 
that has accompanied the process of linguistic reform does not 
extend beyond school, for example, to the theater, where every year 
a whole host of ancient plays are staged. This confusion is partly 
caused by the conventional classification of translations of this kind 
into scholastic, philological, and literary types. Insofar as mainly 
translations of the scholastic and philological varieties are used in 
secondary education, they are naturally dependent on the translated 
language; thus in the classroom translated texts are not presented as 
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works existing in their own right and their linguistic and literary 
merit is not recognized. 

This anti-translation mentality, however, which, instead of bringing 
ancient texts nearer to the present state of Greek language and litera- 
ture, distances them from it, is countered by pro-translation views, 
which employ arguments drawn from both modern linguistics and 
translation studies. These views can be summarized very briefly as 
follows: 


e For the translation of ancient Greek texts to flourish, first of all it is 
necessary to get away from the dogmatic belief that the source and 
target languages are unequal. This involves overcoming the typolog- 
ical distinction between philological and literary types of translation 
precisely because both of these bear out this inequality in practice: 
philological translations benefit the source language, while literary 
translations benefit the target language. 

e In this particular case translation is recognized as being the most 
effective method of reading both the ancient language and ancient 
Greek literature in a profitable way. Its effectiveness as an aid to 
reading is reflected in the translation result and is automatically con- 
veyed to its readers. 


e Translation constitutes the most adequate channel of communica- 


tion and intellectual ferment between the languages and literatures 
involved; in our case, between the languages and literatures of 
modern and ancient Greece. Since translation is precisely a result of 
the direct contact between the modern Greek and the ancient Greek 
language and modern Greek and ancient Greek literature, it releases 
the obvious and latent dynamism of both - the dynamism which hes 
dormant at all levels: vocabulary, grammar and syntax, and style. 
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Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The three Appendices that complete this volume are meant to comple- 
ment, as far as possible, the range of issues investigated in the main 
body of the book. Appendix I is concerned with two aspects of the rela- 
tion between language and wniting in the case of Greek: the marking of 
accentuation and of the flow of speech in writing. Appendix 111 under- 
takes to describe three basic aspects of linguistic change (see 1.8) - pho- 
netic, syntactic, and semantic — by means of speczfic examples. 

Appendix II sets out to record special uses, not all on the same level, 
of Ancient Greek. Some have to do with the basic psychological and 
cultural “outfit” as that is expressed through the language: obscenity, 
prophetic/magic discourse, nddles, proverbs, child talk. It is precisely 
the “basicness” and “extremeness” of these uses that render them 
exceptionally interesting: it is the extremes that define. 

Other uses discussed do not share this characteristic: letter-writing, 
the discourse of foreigners, the language of the gods. In the last two 
chapters - non-verbal communication, ancient Greek music - we could 
be seen to be returning to the area of “basicness” through uses that are 
not linguistic: non-verbal communication as a “semiographic” system 
accompanying speech, music as a reflection of the “analogical,” holis- 
tic, experiential relation of man with the world that coexists — in a state 
of eternal tension - with the “digital,” analytic relationship, as repre- 
sented by language. 

What exactly are the proverb and the riddle, to dwell for a moment 
on two basic structures from the first text of Appendix 11? In both 
cases, we have relatively standardized, stereotyped forms of discourse, 
laconic (as a rule), impersonal with characteristics similar to those of 
poetic discourse (rhyme, assonance, metaphor, etc.). The proverb 
expresses in a condensed manner, by means of parable or example, cul- 
tural commonplaces. In this form, cultural experience is handed on 
from one generation to another. It is a tool in “education,” particularly 
important in cultures that do not possess writing. The function of the 
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riddle basically addresses and satisfies the same needs, but from a 
different viewpoint. While the proverb records cultural - and general - 
experience posztively, the riddle records it negatively, critically. By 
drawing attention to incompatibility and contradiction (for example, 
“What has eyes and cannot see?”), it functions as an exercise in the crit- 
ical review of reality, in the overturning of customary ways of thinking, 
in the realization of the boundaries - and the relativity — of the world of 
human experience. 

Magical discourse (Appendix 11.2) and obscenity (Appendix 11.6) 
represent uses of language which reveal a more profound, extreme, 
dimension of language: language as action. As Ferenczi notes (follow- 
ing Freud; Loewald 1978, 266), “on uttering an obscene joke we stil] 
have the definite feeling of initiating an act.” What is pointed out here 
is that, while in the normal use of language there is a distinction 
between saying and doing, in the case of obscenity — and also of magic - 
speech serves as action, expressly in the case of magic, more implicitly 
in the case of obscenity. It is in this way that the “institutional” role of 
obscenity in nites of antiquity (and not only) having to do with fertility 
is to be explained (see in this connection Brumfield 1997; Henderson 
1975, 16). Appendix 11.5 explores language uses attributed to gods. 

Prophetic discourse also (Appendix 11.4), in its most primordial, 


“ecstatic,” “ 


enthusiastic” form, is, also, an instance of language use 
which, alongside the magical and the obscene, “explores” the limits of 
language. The “poetic” version of elaborated oracular discourse can be 
regarded as a secondary reflection of this primary “regression” to the 
deeper layers of language. And it is at precisely this point that a crucial 
question arises that is impossible to discuss at greater length: poetic 
discourse in general as a version of the experiential “notitia” of experi- 
ence, as is the case with the magical use of language (a curse, for 
example) or with obscenity. In the words of the poet Pope, “the sound 
must seem an Echo of the sense.” The sound must “become again” a 
part of the experience (see in greater detail Christidis 1997 and chapter 
1.1 in this volume). It is precisely at this crossroads that magical dis- 
course, obscenity, prophetic discourse and poetry meet. 

Appendix 11.3 gives an account of the epigraphic evidence which we 
have for ancient Greek epistolography, without entering into a broader 
discussion of the literary genre of letter writing (Sykoutris 1988; 
Stirewalt 1993). Appendix 11.7 collects together the data concerning 
the representation of foreign languages in ancient Greek literature, 
while Appendix 11.8 provides a record of the little information pre- 
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served about child talk. Appendix 11.9 gives an account of what we 
know about non-verbal communication in antiquity (gestures, move- 
ments of the body, etc.). Finally, Appendix 11.10 provides a summary of 
the major subject of ancient Greek music. 
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Accentuation 


K. TSANTSANOGLOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


It is not the purpose of this chapter to give an account of the supraseg- 
mental features of the phonemes of Ancient Greek (relative pitch, rela- 
tive loudness, relative length), for which the reader must consult the 
chapters on phonology and the pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
(IV.1-1V.3). Its purpose is to describe the written realization of these 
characteristics, where and when, of course, there was such realization. 
For in the history of Greek writing the marking of such diacritics came 
to be considered basically important only when, curiously, the real 
value of such notation had, with evolving changes in pronunciation, 
been lost, during periods characterized by an Wogical fixation on a for- 
malistic tradition. 

In the earlier period, the differences which these diverse features 
created in the meanings of words or sentences were thought to be intel- 
ligible to every reader relying on his own powers of understanding. In 
any event, such practices are still common today in the wniting of most 
languages, in which stress or pitch accentuation and length of vowels 
are rarely indicated, and intonation even more rarely. The logic behind 
this “defect” is that the language being written down in these scripts 1s 
the native language of its users, who have no need of special signs to 
inform them on what syllable and in what manner to accentuate words 
which are familiar to them. It is significant that even today the 
International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), which remedies a large part of 
these defects, is intended either for linguists or for non-native speakers 
of languages. 

This is perhaps the reason why we do not know of any Greek theo- 
reticians earlier than the Alexandrian grammarians, with the possible 
exception of Glaucus of Samos (see below), who concerned themselves 
with accentuation. Whatever references are made to accentuation by 
writers of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc are made as if to something 
self-evident, and, perhaps for that reason, far from evident to us. The 
absence of a stable terminology complicates matters further. The bor- 
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rowing of terms from the conceptual field of music (&dty>¢ “high 
pitch,” Bagitng “low pitch,” d&eta “high (for voice),” Bageta “low (for 
voice),” meoowdia “voice moderation,” Gguovia “harmony,” tovoc 
“tone,” tacts “pitch of the voice”) supports the conclusion that the 
general character of the accentuation of Ancient Greek was one of 
musical pitch, but it sheds no light on related problems, such as, for 
example, what was the extent of the tonal variation, to what degree 
stress characteristics coexisted with the musical or in what dialect 
regions and in what periods the stress accent began to prevail over the 
musical one. For example, the word tovoc, which together with 
neoowdia was later used by the grammarians as a technical term 
meaning both accentuation and the written accent mark, means in 
Aeschines (3.209) and Demosthenes (18.280) the emotionally charged 
raising of the voice, in Plato (Republic 617b), musical pitch, and in 
Xenophon (Cynegeticus 6.20), both musical pitch and loudness. 
Things are considerably clearer in the case of the unknown author of 
the so-called Dissor Logoz of the early fourth century (5.11 = 1.413.13 
Diels and Kranz), who uses the musical term Gguovia “harmony,” 1.e., 
a combination of musical pitches, for the combination of what we 
would call “stressed” and “unstressed” syllables within a word, while 
he calls the transposition of the accent in words which are otherwise 
homophonous (§av@dg ~ =EdavOoc) “a change of Gopovia.” Plato 
(Cratylus 309a-b) calls the transposition of accents in derivation (Au 


” and 


pihkos > Auptdoc) “a change of high pitches (t@v dEutHTwVv) 
describes the “stressed” syllable as d€eta “acute” and the “unstressed” 
as Bageta “grave.” Similarly, in Aristotle (Poetics 1456b33), one of the 
criteria for the differentiation of sounds is their musical pitch: d€0tyt1 
xal Bagutytt xai tat wéowr “in high and low pitch and the one in the 
middle” where the péoov is usually interpreted as a combination of the 
“acute” and “grave” accent on a syllable, what was later to be called 
dEvPdoELA Or MEQLOMWLEVY “circumflex.” It is, however, much more 
likely that the philosopher had identified a greater tonal variation, that 
is, three different pitches, with the pécov serving perhaps as an interme- 
diate secondary accent. In any event, Glaucus of Samos (fifth century 
BC?), an otherwise obscure thinker, perhaps in phonetics, distin- 
guished six different sgoowdiot. These are described by terms which 
signify the degree of tension in the strings of stringed instruments and 
they correspond to Aristotle’s variations: dvemévy “loose [string]” = 
Bagttns “low pitch,” péon “middle [string]” = 16 pécov “middle,” 
émitetouevy “tightened [string]” = d&0tys “high pitch.” Two other 
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terms used by Glaucus clearly refer to combinations of accents: 
nxexhaouevy = oEeta + Baoeta, dvtavaxAwuevyn = Paoeta + dEEta. His 
sixth term has not survived. 

The above references may be of a theoretical character, but an anec- 
dote preserved in the Scholia on Eurtpides and other sources provides 
more empirical testimony. The tragic actor Hegelochus, who was 
playing the leading role of Orestes in the production of Euripides’ 
tragedy of the same title in 409 BC, recited line 279 éx xvudtwv yao 
avdic ad yarn’ (= yoAnva) de® (“. . . I see calm”) in such a way that 
what was heard was yahtjv 0e@ (“I see a weasel”). The result was that 
he became the butt of many comic poets. Although the ancient scholia, 
as well as the later grammanians, ascnbe the mistake to a failure to pro- 
nounce the “synaloepha” (1.e., elision), it was more likely a case of the 
erroneous pronunciation of the musical accent of the word: that is, 
instead of the composite musical accent of the long syllable -An- being 
pronounced as Bageia + d&eta, it was pronounced in reverse as dE¢ia 
+ Bageta. 

What is certain is that in the last pre-Christian centuries the pitch 
accentuation began gradually to give way to one of stress. At the same 
time, the clear distinction between long and short vowels began to dis- 
appear and with it the distinction between the acute and the circumflex 
accents, which presupposes the existence of such long and short 
vowels. These developments naturally began in the spoken language. 
To the extent that the spoken language was recorded in writing, we are 
able to follow some of them. But this, unfortunately, applies only to the 
loss of the distinction between long and short vowels, which can actu- 
ally be traced through “spelling mistakes,” chiefly the confusion of [0] 
o and [9:] w, [1] t and [e:] et, as early as the end of the third century BC 
in some regions. The change in the nature of accentuation could also 
have been traced if the stress rhythm, when it came to prevail over that 
of pitch, had also replaced the musical rhythm in poetry, as would have 
been expected. But ancient Greek poetry had had a particularly conser- 
vative formal character and thus continued to retain quantitative 
versification at a period when it is certain that stress accentuation had 
prevailed in everyday speech. One of the earliest pieces of evidence that 
stress accentuation was operative in poetry is the versification practice 
of Babrius, a metrical mythographer of the first-second centuries AD. 
In his work, written in normal quantitative choliambic verses, the long 
penultimate syllable of the line - the distinctive feature of this meter - 
is always accented. It is evident that for the distinction between the 
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iambic trimeter (x — u - x - u- x — u -) and the choliambic (x - u - x - 
U-U---—)to be clear, the long syllable in the penultimate position was 
no longer sufficient; it had to be reinforced by the stress accent. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this substantive change in the phonetic 
system of Greek, it was not considered necessary that what was now the 
syllable with the stress accent be indicated in writing. This is because 
the change took place gradually over a number of generations so that it 
was not perceptible to the speakers of the language and also because it 
concerned the nature of the accent, not its position in the word, which 
remained the same. This, however, did not apply to the practice in the 
schools when the works of early poets were being read by pupils and 
teachers. In the Hellenistic period, the spoken language had already far 
departed, and was increasingly departing farther, from the language of 
epic, lyric poetry, and tragedy. Unknown words, forms, and expressions 
increased constantly in number. And just as the use of interpretative 
commentaries now became necessary for the understanding of these 
ancient works, so in reading the use of aids was also needed. The use 
of continuous script (scriptio continua), which does not show where 
one word ends and the next begins, made reading even more difficult 
in cases in which the words were often unknown or not easily intelli- 
gible. Such difficulty was further compounded by the existence in 
Greek of many homographs, especially at a time when aspiration had 
ceased to be iadicated and the iota adscript was often omitted: for 
example, APA = dea, doa, ded, 404; AHMOZX = dios, Snuos; H = H, 0, 
Mts %>71 (114), 1 (He). To these problems should be added peculiarities 
of dialectal accentuation, not visible in wniting, which were particularly 
common in melic poetry: 8€0c, "Ageddita, tidetoa, yuvaixwv in 
Lesbian, ér\aBov, mavta@v, yeoattatot in Doric. 

It is thus no accident that the matter concerned Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. This grammarian was active in the late third and early 
second centuries BC, when the problem of reading the old poets was at 
its height, and he prepared editions of Homer and the melic poets, in 
whose works such reading problems were particularly acute. There is 
direct evidence from later grammarians that Aristophanes was the 
inventor of the accent marks, something also confirmed indirectly by 
items in the scholia to Homer. 

The earliest examples of accent marks in papyri can be dated to the 
second century BC, less than a century after they were invented. They 
are hardly ever found in papyri preserving everyday texts for current 
use, e.g., letters or administrative documents, and very rarely in literary 
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papyri with prose texts. Even in poetic texts the accents are marked 
sporadically. It is often said that accent marks were invented to help 
speakers of foreign languages learn Greek. Nothing of this kind js 
confirmed by the finds. Accent marks are mainly encountered jn 
archaic and dialectal poetic texts, not in texts used by speakers of 
foreign languages. There can be no doubt that accents were aids of a 
purely editorial character, addressed to students and others interested 
in ancient literature. If there were foreigners among these, chiefly 
Romans, as students of Greek grammanians, this in no way changes the 
general picture. 

As encountered in the papyni, there were in effect two accent marks: 
the d§eta (acute) and the Bageta (grave) (in both cases, neoowsdia or 
téauc is the understood noun). The acute accent is an oblique straight 
line written above the accented vowel, most likely from bottom left to 
top nght (’ ) and the grave is its opposite, an oblique straight line 
wnitten above an unaccented vowel, most likely from top left to bottom 
right (*). The neguomwyévyn or d&uPdgeta (circumflex) (xeocwsia is 
always understood) is a combination of these two accent marks, some- 
thing like (*). On diphthongs, the acute and grave accents usually go 
above the first vowel (OI, AI, Al, OI), while the circumflex is shared 
between the two vowels. Just as in the case of their names, both the 
shape and direction of the marks are indications of the marking of pitch 
rather than stress. 

It has been pointed out that even in the case of poetical texts on 
papyni, the marking of accents is rare. But even in those texts in which 
accents are encountered, they are not placed systematically over each 
word. As the much later (fifteenth century) scholar Iakovos Diasorinos 
notes, probably drawing upon an earlier source lost today, accent marks 
were introduced in part “for the distinguishing of the ambiguous 
word” (xQdg Stactohiy tis GuMBoOAov A€EEws). For this reason, we find 
accents chiefly where there was a danger of misreading, which, in tum, 
means that rules cannot be formulated as to which syllables should take 
accent marks and which should not. That decision would have been 
made by each individual scribe or corrector depending upon his 
assessment as to whether or not there was a danger of misreading. 
Theoretically, all syllables should have had an accent mark: the 
accented an acute or circumflex, the unaccented, a grave. And since 
Greek words normally have only one accented syllable with the rest 
unaccented, the grave accents would naturally have been more numer 
ous. Indeed, sometimes in papyri more than one accent mark are 
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noted over a single word, although this is not the usual practice: 
®IAHCICTE®ANON (qiknovotégpavov), MHCAMENOI (unoapevot). 
As later grammarians note, a> Guodoyoupevas tac torattas Pageias 
é@pev, Sud TO pH xataotiCer ta BiBAia (GG 111 1 1.10 Lentz) or iva py 
HaTAXAEaCOWVTAL TA BLBALA, TODTO Viv ot yivetou (GG 1 1.110 Uhlig) 
“we leave out such grave accents as being understood, so that books are 
not overladen with marks” or “so that books are not overengraved, this 
is not now done.” It was more usual for the syllable which bore the main 
accent, acute or circumflex, to be marked, but it was also a frequent 
practice for the syllable or syllables which preceded the accented one 
to be marked with a grave accent to warn the reader before he arrived 
at the accented syllable, which remained without any accent mark 
(AXIAAEYC; OAAIOAQTION [6 8 aiohwxdov “and he with bright 
eyes” ]; AXAIQN [= *Ayatov]). 

Ata very early stage, perhaps as early as the first century BC, a change 
in the use of the grave accent is observable. To be more specific, it 
appears in oxytone words within the sentence (sandhz, in the terminol- 
ogy of the Indian grammarians; the ancient Greek terms were év 
ouvtdéet or év ovvereia or EV ov_gedoet). Such words, when not fol- 
lowed by an enclitic word or by punctuation, took a grave accent 
instead of an acute accent: AIOCMErAAOIO; AKAENNAXOPATOC; 
TONEMONXOAON . It is not easy to determine the principles on which 
this usage rested, because for many centuries the two values of the grave 
accent were in. use simultaneously, that is, both for unaccented syllables 
and for the final syllable with an acute év ovvtcéEe.. Indeed, sometimes 
a double use occurs in the same papyrus or even in the same phrase: 
TAYKYNKATAYAON (yAvuxbv xat’ adi6v). Unfortunately, the dating of 
these developments is not always certain. While literary papyni, written 
in a particularly conservative script, cannot easily be dated without a 
large margin of error, the marks used as aids (accent and quantity 
marks, breathings, punctuation) have very frequently been added by 
another hand, which confirms the use of these papyn in schools, but 
makes them impossible to date. 

It is also not easy to determine whether this different value of the 
grave accent corresponded to some phonetic reality, 1.e., whether on 
oxytone words év ovvtaéet it was pronounced the same as or differed 
from the grave accent which indicated an unaccented syllable. Some 
argue that here a falling of the pitch is being indicated and see therefore 
an identity in the two uses of the grave accent, while others argue that 
the acute on the final syllable év ovvtdEe. lost its musical nature and 
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acquired stress characteristics. Other scholars identify the grave on the 
final syllable with the péon of Glaucus of Samos and the péoov of 
Aristotle, i.e., a musical pitch between the acute and grave. Another 
group believes that the conversion of the acute into a grave was purely 
an aid to writing, with the purpose of indicating the last syllable of a 
word, thus determining the beginnings and ends of the words in con- 
tinuous script as a help in reading. For this conversion the grammarians 
use the term xomiCeo@at (“to put to sleep”) (xexoipoton f dEeta év Ti 
ovvereia), but it is not clear whether this metaphorical term, corre- 
sponding to éyxAiveo8au “to lean on the preceding word,” indicates a 
phonetic or simply a graphic “leaning.” 

The testimony of the grammarians (I include here that of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus) extends over many centuries and is often uncertain 
and contradictory. Their theories were formed at a time when stress 
accentuation had prevailed in everyday speech and their attempts to 
revive the musical character of the accent could only be supported by 
theoretical constructs, primarily when connected with the very ancient 
Homeric epics. Often the grammarians differ among themselves, partic- 
ularly in the accentuation of enclitic words, prepositions, conjunctions 
and particles. The reading of the epics was undoubtedly taught xata 
nooowdiav “with pitch accentuation and quantity,” in a way which it is 
naturally impossible to reconstruct today, but even if it were, it would be 
impossible to know whether this corresponded to an actual pronuncia- 
tion or reproduced a conventionally established style of school reading. 
The efforts of philologists to draw conclusions concerning accentuation 
from the few surviving examples of ancient music usually fall flat, 
because it is known that there is a general tendency in musical compo- 
sition for syllables sounded long, more loudly, and at a higher pitch to 
coincide. The case of the melody of Euripides, Orestes 140-2, which is 
described as an exception by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De composv- 
tione verborum 63-4 (ii. 41-2 Usener-Radermacher), should not be ele- 
vated to the status ofa rule. 


Breathings 


The use of breathings is parallel to that of accent marks. The grammar- 
ians, here too possibly Aristophanes of Byzantium, used, to signify the 
aspirate sound, a mark which at an earlier date had been of limited 
application. Specifically, when, with the spread of the Ionian alphabet 
to the rest of Greece, the grapheme <H> represented [e:] everywhere, 
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it was found necessary to devise another grapheme to signify the aspi- 
rate sound, at least in the regions where this was still retained in pro- 
nunciation, because ir: most regions, aspiration, which in any event had 
gradually begun to disappear from pronunciation, had ceased to be 
indicated. But in Elis, Sicyon, Epidaurus, and the western colonies of 
Tarentum, Heraclea, and Cyme, the left half of the <H> (F) was in 
limited use in the fourth century as a separate letter. This mark was later 
used by the grammarians for the aspirate sound, only now it was no 
longer written as a separate letter, but, like the accents, was placed 
above the aspirated vowel. The use of this mark as an aid was also not 
general, but confined to those points where misunderstandings could 
arise: for example, 7 ~ 7, 690¢ ~ 6go0c. And, because in school practice 
negative indicators are also required, by the same logic whereby in 
accentuation the grave accent was used to indicate those syllables 
which were not accented, another symbol was devised to indicate the 
initial vowels which were not aspirated. This symbol was the remain- 
ing right half of the <H> (4), also written above initial vowels. The two 
symbols were also called, inaccurately, teoowédiat, the former daceta 
(“rough” [spzretus asper]) and the latter wAy (“nude,” “deprived,” i.e., 
of a breathing [spiritus lenis]). 


Until the middle of the eighth century ap accents and breathings were 
used only sporadically. Only then did their use start to become general, 
and by the early tenth century, all texts, literary or otherwise, had 
accents and breathings throughout. The grave accent is encountered 
only in its second use, i.e.,on oxytone words év ovvtcée1, while its other 
use is now forgotten. The breathings, which in the meantime had been 
converted into simple right-angles (* *), began little by little to be 
rounded (‘ ,’). The rules which governed the use of accents and breath- 
ings in the Byzantine period are for the most part the same as those 
employed in modern editions of ancient Greek authors. What purpose 
this general use of the accents and breathings served at this period is 
difficult to determine. In some cases, a grave accent or breathings may 
have helped to distinguish the beginnings and ends of words. More 
generally, however, this development belongs within efforts character- 
istic of the so-called first Byzantine humanism to impose a formalisti- 
cally codified Atticizing model on the written word. 
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K. TSANTSANOGLOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


Three inventions which have been universally established in writing 
today facilitate to a significant degree the recognition by the reader of 
the units which make up the structure of discourse and, consequently, 
his comprehension of it. The first is the separation of the words from 
one another by a small gap, usually of the dimensions of a single letter, 
called in printing a space. The second is the distinction between capital 
and small letters and the use of the former at the beginning of each new 
sentence. The third is punctuation marks. At some periods, accents 
marks, especially the grave accent, and breathings have functioned in 
an ancillary manner for the same purpose as explained in the relevant 
chapter. By means of these aids users of a language both separate out 
the smaller significant linguistic entities, that is, the words, and deter- 
mine the boundaries of the syntactical units, phrases, colons, sen- 
tences, periods, and the relations among them. 

Each of these simple inventions dates from a different period, but 
their universal application does not seem to go back any earlier than the 
invention of printing. Their isolated use in Greek writing, however, can 
be found at a much earlier date. The normal manner of writing in antiq- 
uity, in texts of every type, was scriptio continua, 1.e., unbroken script 
in which the words and sentences were not separated from one another. 
For example, an Attic decree of the fifth century Bc takes the following 


form: 

EAOXZENTEIBOAEIKAITOIAE "ESoEev tit ROVATL xa TAL O1- 
MOIAITEIZENIPYTANEYENEOK wi, Atynic émoutaveve, Neox- 
AEIAEZETPAMMATEYEATNOAE Acids éyoappcateve, ‘Ayvodn- 
MOZEIIEZTATE etc. oc éteotcatet etc. 


The opening of the Persians of Aeschylus would have been wnitten 
as follows: 


TAAEMENTIEPZONTONOIXOMENON Taide pév Megodv tov oixouevwv 
HEAAAAESAIANTIIZTAKAAETAI “EAAGS®’ éc ata Mota xaAEttOL, 
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KAITONA®NEONKAITIOAYXPYZON — xaitdv devedv xai moAvyovowv 
HEAPANON®YAAKEZXKATATIPESBEIAN édodvwv pbAaxes xaTd 


etc. TOEOBELaV 
etc. 


Certain marks, however, were used sporadically at an earlier date, 
chiefly in order to separate the words from one another. On the tablets 
of the second millennium Bc written in Linear B (see 11.15 ), words are 
systematically separated from one another by small vertical lines at the 
bottom of the line. This was necessary because in this syllabic script 
each symbol represented many phonetic values, and therefore each 
word could be read in a variety of ways; thus, if the points at which the 
words began and ended was not known to the reader in advance, what 
were already many possibilities of interpretation would have been 
further multiplied, making reading almost impossible. The same 
system was also used in the syllabic script of Cyprus in historical times 
(see 11.12 ). It seems that there was a similar problem in the Northern 
Semitic scripts, which also distinguished between the words with some 
sort of mark. Thus together with the “Phoenician” letters (qowxjuo 
yecupata), the separation of the words by some sort of mark was 
reintroduced into the alphabetic system of Greek writing, although 
these distinctions, with the improvements which the Greeks made to 
the Phoenician writing system, were no longer absolutely necessary. 
And for that reason, such marks were now used sporadically. Of the ear- 
liest (eighth century Bc) alphabetical Greek inscriptions, the well- 
known engraving on the Dipylon oznochoe “pitcher,” does not use 
punctuation to separate the words, while that on the contemporaneous 
skyphos “cup” of Pithecusae does so: 


Néotogos: .[ | : etxot[ov] : motégtov 
hog & av t6de mieor: notegi[o] : abtixa xévov 


TT T 


hiwegos hougéoer : xadAtote[Pa]vo : ’Ageoditec 


These marks usually consist of two or three dots, single or double (:, 
::, :, ::), but may consist ofa greater number arranged vertically. A single 
dot (:) is used as a rule in inscriptions from Lower Italy or Sicily, verti- 
cal lines ( | ) in those from Crete, semi-circles () ) in Laconian inscrip- 
tions, etc. All these perform the function of today’s spaces between 
words, although they often separate larger verbal units. In such cases 
we can perhaps speak of a syntactical use of punctuation, although it is 
a rudimentary one. Already in the Linear B tablets, in spite of the 
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systematic word separation, closely bound phrases were written as a 
single word, such as o0-u-dt-do-si = ov didovor, o-u-(ki-)te-mi = ov(yi) 
Béutc, pa-si-te-o-2 = maou BEoic, to-so-pa-te = t00(c)or navtec, to-so-ku- 
su-pa = 160(6)ov Evynav, to-to-we-to = tovto Fétog. This usage also con- 
tinued later. Thus in the text on the Pithecusae cup it is significant that 
the (:) marks coincide both with the chief metrical sections and the 
boundaries of syntactical entities. In a votive offering of Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracuse, for his victory at Himera over the Carthaginians in 480 Bc 
inscribed on the base ofa tripod at Delphi, the votive part of the inscrip- 
tion contains no punctuation at all, while in the signature of the artist 
the words are separated by three-dot punctuation marks: 


Tédov 6 Aetvopév[eos] 

GVvEBEXE TOMOAAOVL 

XVEA?OOLOS. 

tov :toimoda :xaitév : Nixev : €oyaoato 
Biov : AtoddQ0 : vids : MtAéouos 


Gelon son of Deinomenes 

of Syracuse 

dedicated [this] to Apollo. 

Bion :son : of Diodoros : of Miletus : 
made : the :tnpod and : 

the [statue of] : Victory. 


In some prose inscriptions, the syntactical entities are clearly distin- 
guished. In the treaty of alliance between the Eleans and the Heraeans 
of Arcadia (ca. 500 BC), in the dialect of Elis, the text reads: 


& Fodtoa tote Fadsiots : xa tots ’Eo- 

Faotots : ouvpayia x Ea exatov Fetea : 

coxou S€ xa TOL: al dE tt SEOL: aite Femoc aite F- 
GoOyov : ovveav x’ GAGAoLs : TAT GA<a> xal ma- 


Q MOAELO : al SE Wa OVVEaV:... 


A treaty between the Eleans : and Heraeans : There shall be an alliance for a 
hundred years : and it shall begin this year : And if anything is needed : either 
word or deed : the one party shall come to the assistance of the other: both in 
other things and in war : And if they do not come to their assistance, etc. 


As early as the end of the classical period, the use of punctuation to 
separate words and phrasal groups, which, in any event, had not been 
generally applied, became obsolete. Punctuation marks, of two and 
three dots, are also found later, not only in inscriptions but also in 
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papyri, but their role now is to distinguish structural units of a different 
kind within texts. For example, in a metrical inscription they may indi- 
cate the end of each verse; in an inscription of economic content they 
may set off the different accounting entries or separate the text from the 
numerals. The same is true of literary papyri: punctuation marks may 
separate the larger metrical units, e.g., strophes and antistrophes in 
melic poetry, or indicate the transition from dialogue to chorus in dra- 
matic texts. Two dots were also used to indicate changes of character in 
tragedies and comedies, as well as in Plato’s dialogues. At the same 
time, a new punctuation mark, the nagayeagos or tagayeagn, a rather 
long dash, began to be used both in inscriptions and in papyri. It is 
found within the line or, more commonly, below the first letters ofa line 
in which there is a pause. It too indicates a greater structural pause in 
the text, not an ordinary syntactical break. It may, for example, denote 
the beginning of a new section of subject matter in the text, a new par- 
agraph or chapter, or enclose sections of a different character from the 
main text, for example, citations in prose or poetry, like our quotation 
marks. Often it functions as an ancillary to the double dots, e.g., in 
marking the change of character in dramatic works, where sometimes 
the double dots at the point of a change of a character and the 
nagcayeapos below the beginning of the line are used simultaneously. 
In inscriptions of as early as the fifth century Bc a blank space (vacat), 
small or large, frequently indicates the transition to a new major subdi- 
vision of ‘he text. For the same purpose, in both inscriptions and 
papyri, &48eotc or eto8ects may be used, 1.e., the new structural units of 
the text start a little further out or a little further in from the left margin. 
In later inscriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman period, the shapes of 
punctuation marks multiply and often take on a purely decorative char- 
acter. One such mark, very common under the Empire, is the ivy leaf, 
used to separate large sections of text, but also to fill uninscribed areas 
in inscriptions. 

More generally with the spread of education, and especially when 
the Ionic alphabet, which reduced the polysemy of graphemes, came to 
prevail, the difficulties in reading continuous script were significantly 
reduced, so that marks of separation were no longer absolutely neces- 
sary and gradually disappeared. (Something similar is observable in the 
inscriptions of the Romans, who, although at an earlier date had used 
spaces or dots between words, adopted continuous script in the period 
of the Empire). If, however, literate citizens were able to read “modern” 
texts without great difficulty, the same was not true of readers of ancient 
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texts, particularly students. The works which they were studying were 
filled with words, expressions, and forms which were unknown to them 
or obsolete, written in incomprehensible dialects, local or literary. And 
when the words themselves are not immediately recognizable, their 
separation is naturally very difficult. Thus certain punctuation marks 
became used once again in school practice and in the editions of 
ancient texts. It is very unlikely that Aristophanes of Byzantium 
invented punctuation along with accent marks, as has been argued, 
although it is certain that he made use of it. Punctuation marks, as seen 
above, existed earlier, not only to separate words, but with a rudimen- 
tary syntactical use. When, however, they were reintroduced is not 
known. The zagayeagy, which Isocrates mentions in Antidosis 59 
(354 BC) and is already encountered in the Derveni papyrus (ca. 340 
-320 BC), marks a major structural break in the text. Aristotle, however, 
uses the verb dtaotivetv in his Rhetoric (ca. 334-324 BC) for a break 
which is strictly syntactical. In advising (1407 b11 ) that a text be “easily 
readable” (evavayvwotov) and “well phrased” (etq@eaoctov), he takes as 
an example of the opposite those works which are not “. . . easily punc- 
tuated, for example the wnitings of Heraclitus. To punctuate the wnit- 
ings of Heraclitus is a difficult task because it is unclear what goes with 
what, whether with what follows or with what precedes. For example, 
in the very beginning of his treatise he says, ‘Of the logos that exists 
always ignorant are men. It is unclear whether always should be 
demarcated with what precedes or what follows” (Qdédtov diaotiEat, 
@omeo ta ‘Hoaxdeitov. ta yao ‘Hoaxdeitov dSiaotigat Egyov dia TO 
GSnAov eivat TOTEQW NMEdOxELTAL, TH HoTEQOV H TH MEOTEQOV' OtOV Ev TH] 
AOXH AUTH tot ovyyodupatos Pyot yao “tot Adyou tovs’ EOvtos cet 
GEvvetor GvOQwnoL yiyvovta” Gdnrkov yao TO ‘del’ MEOS SNOTEQW 
dtaotigat). 

It is certain, however, that by the time of Aristotle the codification 
and systematization of punctuation marks as known from the later 
grammarians could not yet have occurred. They inform us that the 
marks were called ottyyai, because they took the form ofa dot (ottyun), 
or Oéoetc, because their value changed depending upon the position 
(8éo1c) taken in the height of the line. The tedeia otvyp1 at the top of the 
line had the same value as the modern full stop. The vxootrypn was 
written at the bottom of the line (like our full stop) and had the same 
value as our comma. The péon ottypy “middle dot” was written in the 
middle of the line and, according to the grammarians (e.g., Dionysius 


Thrax GG 1.1.7 § 4 Uhlig), was inserted wherever the reader paused 
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to take a breath. The surviving literary papyni only very rarely confirm 
this triad of marks and certainly not before the second century ap. 
Usually two marks can be observed, one at the top of the line and one 
lower down, although it is impossible to tell whether the latter is the 
uéon or the bxoottyyy. The same uncertainty applies to the significance 
of the marks. The tedeia. ottypy is usually the basic punctuation mark, 
sometimes with the value of the modern full stop and sometimes with 
that ofa comma. The second mark, whether the péon or the tbrootryuy, 
signifies in an indeterminate way a pause within a sentence. Taken in 
conjunction with the later grammarians’ description of the function of 
the péon, 1.e., when the reader paused to take a breath, one is led to 
believe that the use of punctuation was somewhat unsystematic. 

Another ten ancillary marks called xgoowédiat, in addition to the 
ottywat, are usually given in the grammatical treatises. Some of those 
that did in fact denote accents (ngoowdic) are dealt with in the section 
on accents and breathings. The rest were inaccurately called ngoowédiat 
and are as follows: the dtaotoAy or bx0dtaotoAN, taking the form of a 
modern comma (, ), showed the end ofa word to prevent false readings 
because of the continuous script. The example usually given by the 
grammarians 1s EXTIN,A=IO2, 1.e., €otiv dEtoc “he is worthy” rather 
than éoti Naétog “he is from Naxos.” The a&xdotgogos (’) denoted, as 
it does today, elision or aphaeresis. Frequently, however, at the point 
where a metr'cal text requires elision or aphaeresis, the letter which 
would normally be elided is actually written out (called scriptio plena). 
This usage, which is encountered both in earlier inscriptions and in 
later papyri, presupposes that the reader elides the deleted vowel on his 
own. In papyri the ad0te0@os is also put to other uses, e.g., as a mark 
of separation between the constituent parts of compound words 
(pu’dovdov = purcovdov). The vgev (__), the eoowdia or avayvwots 
vq’ Ev, 1.e., pronunciation as one word, went below the two syllables of 
a word that could be taken as the end of one word and the beginning 
of another. Here too the example which the grammarians give is 
KAPHKOMOQNTES, 1.e., xaonxonwowvtec, not xdon xouwowvtes. Often 
encountered in papyni is another aid to reading not included by the 
grammarians among the marks of punctuation, which strictly speaking 
it is not. This is the tefjua or diaigeots (* ) or (- ), which was placed in 
above an t or v (more rarely above other vowels), sometimes to separate 
vowels which did not belong together in a diphthong (AXAIA), like the 
diaeresis in current use, and sometimes simply to show that the vowel 
is an initial one (INA, IAOIMI). 
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For obvious reasons most punctuation marks are found almost 
exclusively in literary papyri, 1.e., in editions of ancient texts. Their use 
is not at all systematic, but occurs, as in the case of accent marks, only 
when, in the judgment of the scribe, there was a danger of misunder- 
standing. Often the choice of a particular punctuation mark gives a 
specific meaning to a passage of an ancient text. Thus when this choice 
was made by a grammarian editing a text, his punctuation could 
be carried over into copies of his edition. Many of the scholia on 
Homer supply information on such decisions on punctuation made 
by grammarians such as Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, Dionysius Thrax, Demetrius Ixion, etc. 

In the first half of the second century ap the Alexandrian grammar- 
ian Nicanor concerned himself particularly with the punctuation of the 
Homeric epics and the poems of Callimachus in his works, On the 
punctuation of Homer (ITegi ottyune tis tag ’‘Ounow) and On the punc- 
tuation of Callimachus (ITegi ottyuns tig maga Kaddmayw). Extracts 
from the former have survived in the scholia to Homer. Another of his 
works, On punctuation in general (Iegi otypijs ths xaO0Aov), also lost, 
seems to have dealt more theoretically with the matter of punctuation. 
Nicanor implemented in the text of Homer a complex system of punc- 
tuation with eight different kinds of marks. It is significant that the 
marks of Nicanor, apart from their syntactical value, also facilitated oral 
delivery, since they also denoted the length of time which each different 
pause lasted. Five of the marks separate sentences linked by coordina- 
tion. The teAeia ottyuy, with a pause lasting four time-units, separates 
two full unconnected sentences. The txoteAsic. ottyuy lasts three time- 
units and separates sentences linked by the conjunctions 5€, yag, GAAG, 
avtag. The xewmtn avw otrypy lasting two time-units separates sen- 
tences linked by the particles pév . . . 5€, 1... 7], obx . . . GAAG. The 
devtéoa d&vw otvyyy lasts one time-unit and separates sentences linked 
by xai. The teityn a&vw ottyun, lasting one time-unit, separates sentences 
which are linked by te. An additional three marks separate main from 
subordinate clauses. The txoowyuy évunoxettos (1-e., with modulation 
of the voice) lasts one time-unit and separates main from subordinate 
clauses of the type d¢oa . . . TOPEG, TOS . . . THhpos, Ste. . . TOTE, EWS 

.. Tews, Nov... éxet. The trootyuyn avundxertos (1.e., without 
modulation of the voice) lasts one time-unit and separates parentheti- 
cal sentences from the surrounding context. Finally, the bxoduaotohy or 
Boeayeta dtaotod1 also lasts one time-unit and has a variety of uses, such 
as separating items which do not belong together (for example, the pre- 
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amble of Heraclitus which Anstotle gives as an example (see above): 
TOU Adyou TOD’ EdvtoOs, Gel GEVvEtOL GvOQWTOL yiyvovtTat Or TOU AdYOU 
TOvS’ £OvtOsg Hei, EVvetor GvOgwzor yiyvovtat) or setting off relative or 
other subordinate clauses, especially when the word order is not 
entirely normal. Nicanor’s system, which, it has been argued, may be 
derived from the linguistic theones of the Stoics, does not seem to have 
been adopted by anyone. The proposer of the system simply acquired 
for himself the jesting sobriquet of Stagmatias (Ztiywatiacs, a pun on 
ottyuy “dot, punctuation”), which signified, literally, a slave or convict 
who had been “stigmatized” by tattoos. 
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Proverbs - maxims and apophthegms - 
riddles - anecdotes - puns 


D. A. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


1 Proverbs 


A proverb (xagowta: maga “beside, from the side” + oiuoc “road, 
way’) expresses — concisely and usually allegorically - an observation 
regarding some truth, value, or fact of everyday life. The Byzantine 
lexicon Souda defines a proverb as follows (x 733 Adler): 


Tl €OTL MaAQOWIA; ADYOS WEHEAWLOS, xaTAXONOTIXs SE MGV MaQOSLXOV SuUYyHUC’ 
oiwos yao 1 686c.  nagomia goti Adyos daxdxEvpPos SV Etéo0v MOOSHAOV 
ONMOLVOLEVOS. 


What is a proverb? It is a useful saying, and, improperly, any statement made 
in an oblique way; for oiwocg means “way”; or: a proverb is a disguized state- 
ment, which is expressed through another, clear statement. (Trans. D. 
Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Already in antiquity, proverbs were regarded as a distillation of 
earlier folk wisdom, according to Synesius, Praise of baldness 22 


(Terzaghi 229.13-16): 


el SE xa TH MAQOWIA GOMdv: Ns 8 obyxi GoMev, nEQi Mv AQLototEANs Moir [fr. 13 
Rose] 6tt madatac eiot piooogias év taig peyiotaic avOeMnwv pPbooaic 
awoouEVNS Eyxatadeippata, mequowbEevta Sua Guvtouiav xai SeEvotyta; 


Although a proverb is something wise; and how could it not be wise, when 
Aristotle says that it is the vestiges of an old philosophy that was lost amidst 
the greatest human disasters, which vestiges have been preserved because they 
are brief and apposite? (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Most ancient Greek proverbs are to be found in the collections put 
together by the ancient and Byzantine paroemiographers, published by 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, 2 
vols., 1839-51, and Supplementum 1961 (hereafter: CPG). However, 


quite a number of proverbs are not included in these collections, as one 


II.l PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


may ascertain from Strémberg’s 1954 study, for instance, which gives a 
comprehensive and systematic bibliography, both general and special- 
ized, relating to the proverbs found in various ancient writers. 

Ancient proverbs cover a wide range of subjects, and their origin 
is varied (it 1s worth reading the introduction On proverbs in 
Diogenianus’ collection, CPG, vol. 1, 177-80): 


e Simple exaggeration, expressed either by comparison (xavOdeou 
yedkavtegos “blacker than a beetle,” Appendix proverbiorum 3.41, 
CPG, vol. 1, 424) or by metaphor (TAtac xax@v “an Iliad of misfor- 
tunes,” Zenobius 4.43, CPG, vol. 1, 96; yvtoaig Anuads xai 
xohoxuvtais “youre bleary-eyed with cooking-pots and pumpkins,” 
1.e., “you don’t know what you’re doing, you don’t know what’s 
going on,” Diogenianus 5.63, GPG, vol. 1, 263). 

e Expressions denoting the impossible (dymov petoetv “counting 
[grains of] sand,” Zenobius 1.80, CPG, vol. 1, 27; cig oveavov 
togevets “aiming one’s bow at the sky,” Zenobius 3.46, CPG, vol. 1, 
68; cic t6we oneigew “sowing [seeds] in water,” Zenobius 3.55, 
CPG, vol.1, 70). 

e Reference to natural phenomena or natural laws (4v0ewaog Eveunos 
“a person as changeable as the Euripus strait,” Diogenianus 3.39, 
CPG, vol. 1, 222; d&vw notauov tcodv ywootou myyai “the sources of 
the sacred rivers are flowing uphill,” 1.e., the natural order of things 
has been reversed, Zenobius 2.56, CPG, vol. 1, 47). 

e Reference to the plant world (Boteusg medc PotovV Nenaivetor “a 
grape ripens close to another grape,” Appendix proverbiorum 1.60, 
CPG, vol. 1, 388; peitova Bod Sapvns xhweas xaropévys “shouting 
louder than green laurel on fire,” Diogenianus 6.52, CPG, vol. 1,277). 

e Reference to the animal world, whether of the land (av 4 Aeovti py 
éEixntau, TV Ghwnexijv modcapov “if a lion-hide isn’t big enough, 
add a fox-skin,” i.e., if strength is not enough, add cunning, 
Zenobius 1.93, CPG, vol. 1, 30; ixmov cig mediov “a horse on a plain,” 
i.e., challenging someone in an area where he is most at ease, 
Diogenianus 1.65, CPG, vol. 1, 191), or of the sea (SeAgiva viyecBat 
d5coxets “teaching dolphins to swim,” Zenobius 3.30, CPG, vol. 1, 
65; xagxivov nogeia “walking like a crab,” Appendix proverbiorum 
3.45, CPG, vol. 1, 426), or of the air (€v dyovoots xai xdovdoc 
pdeyyetat “among the unmusical even the lark sings,” Diogenianus 
4.56, CPG, vol.1, 240; pia yektSav éao od motel “one swallow doesn’t 
make spring,” Zenobius 5.12, CPG, vol. 1, 120). 
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¢ Reference to human conditions and relationships, regarding age (dic 


matdes oi yégovtes “old folk are children twice over,” Diogenianus 
4.18, CPG, vol. 1,235; ng tina teomet “those of the same age please 
one another,” i.e., whatever one’s age, one is happy with people of 
the same age, Diogenianus 5.16, CPG, vol.1, 253), physical condition 
(tuPA@ xatontoov xaoity “giving a blind man a looking-glass,” 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Selection on the impossible 27, CPG, vol. 1, 346: 
pakaxe@ xtévac Saveitets “lending combs to a bald man,” Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Selection on the ampossible 26, CPG, vol. 1, 346), technical 
matters (G4noQgoQaynoetat Tetvopevov TO xaAwdtov “the rope will break 
under the strain,” Diogenianus 2.89, CPG, vol.1, 211), friendship (Cet 
xvtoEa Ci piria “if the pot’s boiling fnendship’s alive,” i.e., as long as 
one prospers one has friends, Zenobius 4.12, CPG, vol. 1, 87; xowd 
Ta TOV ~Pidwv “friends share,” Diogenianus 5.76, CPG, vol. 1, 266), 
rivalry (xai xegaueds xegapet xotéer “potter detests potter,” 1.c., 
every craftsman detests his own kind, Appendix proverbiorum 3.36, 
CPG, vol. 1, 423), misfortune (tov xanvov gevywv eis TO rE 
éveneoov “fleeing the smoke I fell into the fire,” Diogenianus 8.45, 
CPG, vol. 1, 314), the power of money (doyvugatis Adyyxats waxou xa 
Tavtwv xeatyoets “fight with silver spears and you'll defeat them 
all,” i.e., use money in your affairs and you'll always succeed, 
Diogenianus 2.81, CPG, vol. 1, 209), and the demands of the state 
(ano vexe@v qogodoyeiv “levying taxes even on the dead,” 
Diogenianus 1.9, CPG, vol. 1, 181-2), etc. 

Reference to certain local characteristics (Avdoi novygot, devtegot & 
Aiyvrtuot, toito. 6 mavtwv Kage é&wAeotatot “the Lydians are 
cunning, the Egyptians come second, and third, the greatest scoun- 
drels of all, are the Carians,” Diogenianus 6.24, CPG, vol. 1, 274; 
Lupagitxy tedmeta “a Sybaritic table,” 1.e., excessively luxurious, 
Zenobius 5.87, CPG, vol. 1, 156; Xitoc tagactas K@ov ovx && A€éyetv 
“when aman from Chios is present, a man from Cos can’t get a word 
in edgeways,” Appendix proverbiorum 5.28, CPG, vol.1, 463). 
Reference to well-known traits of specific mythical or historical 
persons (evyevéotegos Kédgov “nobler than Codrus,” the mythical 
king of Athens, Zenobius 4.3, CPG, vol. 1, 84; Ziyvwvoc 
éyxeatéotegos “more temperate than Zeno,” the Stoic philosopher, 
Appendix proverbiorum 3.98a, CPG, vol. 1, 414; dEvteQov Avyxéws 
BAézer “more keen-sighted than Lynceus,” the mythical Argonaut 
who could see even through tree trunks, Appendix proverbiorum 


4.30, CPG, vol.1, 440). 
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e Reference to mythical or historical events (BeAkegoqovtys ta 
yodaptuata “Bellerophon carnes the letters”: because the mythical 
Bellerophon himself took to Iobates, King of Lycia, a letter from 
Proetus, King of Argos, ordering his own, Bellerophon’s, execution, 
Zenobius 2.87, CPG, vol. 1, 54; jrow te8vyxev 7 Svdcoxer yoouuata 
“he’s either dead or teaching the alphabet”: when the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily (415-413 BC) ended in disaster, some of the 
Athenian soldiers were killed, while others were taken captive and 
used as slave-tutors to the Sicilians’ children, Zenobius 4.17, CPG, 
vol. 1, 88; MOAAG wetaEd méher xvAtxOG xal yelAcos c&xoov “there’s 
many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip’ ”: said to Ancaeus, king of the 
Samian Leleges, by one of his servants when Ancaeus was about to 
try the first wine from his new vineyard, which the same servant had 
told him earlier he would not live to taste; the prophecy was fulfilled, 
because Ancaeus was killed by a wild boar before he tasted the wine, 


Zenobuus 5.71, CPG, vol.1, 148). 


2 Maxims and apophthegms 


A maxim (yv@pn) expresses a brief, pithy opinion about particular 
aspects of human life and conduct, an opinion that is usually widely 
accepted because it is based on experience. On this subject, Aristotle 
writes, inter alia: 


got, SN YvoOuUN AoMavois, OV LEVTOL OVTE mEQL TMV xa’ ExaotOV ... GAAG 
xaB0AOv, OVTE MEOL MAVTIWV. . . GAAG MEEL OGOWV at MEGEEts Eiol, xa <a > aloeTa 
i] PEVxTA EOTL MEdG TO MEATtELV. (Rhetoric 2.21.2, 1394a21-5 Ross) 


A maxim is an assertion -not, however, one about particulars . . . but of a 
general sort, and not about everything ... but about things that involve 
actions and are to be chosen or avoided in regard to action. (Trans. G. A. 


Kennedy) 


XoT/qGan 62 Set xai taics teOEvANLEVaLS xa xOLvaIs yvwaic, Ev Wor YOHOuLoL’ Suc 
yOQ TO Eivar xoLvai, WG GUOAOYOUVIWY TAVIWV, BE0Ms> Exerv Soxotovw. (2.21.11, 


1395a10-12 Ross) 


And one should even use trite and common maxims if they are useful; for 
because they are common, they seem true, as though everyone agreed. (Trans. 


G. A. Kennedy) 


The definitions given by Aphthonius and Sopatrus are also worth 
noting: 
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Yvon €oti AdyOs Ev AmoMavoeo xeMararwmdns Eni tL MEOTEENWV H AOTOERWV. 


(Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 4, Rabe 7.2-3 = Spengel, vol. 11, 25.8-9) 


A maxim 1s a meaningful, succinct statement of opinion, advising for or against 
a course of action. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


YVOUN ECTiV ATOMavots xABOALKN TEL TOLOTNTOS MQOCOWNWV T MEAYLATWV 7 To 
ovvappotégov. (Sopatrus fr. 2, Rabe 60.2-61.2) 


A maxim isa general statement of opinion about the quality of people or things 
or both. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Maxims usually express the truth they wish to convey in a very direct 
way, unlike proverbs, which usually use an allegorical mode of expres- 
sion. All the same, we have many examples of allegorical maxims (for 
instance, yeowv Ghwan§ ovy arioxetat mayn “an old fox doesn’t get 
caught in a trap,” 1.e., a clever, experienced person is not deceived, 
Zenobius 2.90, CPG, vol.1,55) and non-allegorical proverbs (like some 
of those quoted above), and for this reason it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between maxims and proverbs (see also Aristotle, Rhetoric 
2.21.12, 1395a19 Ross: éti €viar TOV MAQOWLAV xaL yv@uat eiow “... 
some proverbs are also maxims . . .”). Furthermore, many maxims are 
included in the aforementioned paroemiographical collections. 
Maxims are frequently found in the poetry of the archaic period, 
some as early as Homer, more often in Hesiod, and even more in such 
writers as Theognis, Phocylides, and Solon; and also in early prose 
writing, especially the works of Heraclitus and Democritus. Late 
Antiquity, and the Byzantine period too, saw the appearance of gno- 
mologies, which were collections of maxims (yv@pat). Examples 
include: One-line maxims of Menander, Maxims of Menander and 
Philistion, Gnomologium Vaticanum, and Gnomologium Parisinum. 
Maxims are drawn from the entire gamut of human activity and 
concern: body and soul (ytpvate natdac avdegacs ov yao yupvaoeis 
“train children, because you won’t be able to train men,” One-line 
maxims of Menander 161; wvuyfis vooovons éoti PaQuaxov hoyos “the 
remedy for an ailing soul is speech,” ibid. 840), the family (yuvy 5€ 
XQnott mUSdaAL6v got’ oixiac “a capable woman is the helm of the 
home,” ibid. 155; vid péytotov ayabdv gov Euqowv nate “for a son the 
greatest good is a wise father,” ibid. 788), work (Eoyov 8’ ovdév SveELdoc, 
deoyin bé 1’ dvetdog “work is no disgrace: it is idleness which is a dis- 
grace,” Hesiod, Works and Days 311), moral values (év 5€ dixcuoovvy 
OVAANPSHV AO’ GoetH ot “in justice are found all the virtues together,” 


II.l PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


Theognis 1.147; tBots xaxdv peytotov avOowmnots Epu “arrogance is the 
greatest human evil,” One-line maxims of Menander 795), religious per- 
ceptions (gottv Aixnco 6pbadpoc, Oc ta tave’ 60g “there is an eye of 
Justice seeing everything,” ibid. 225; Gov BEAovtog xdv Eni OuTOdC 
neous “if God wills it, you can even float on a straw mat,” ibid. 349), 
social relations (GxAnti xwpaCovotv éc gikwv gidor “friends don’t need 
an invitation to make merry in the house of friends,” Zenobius 2.46, 
CPG, vol. 1, 44), financial circumstances (dei yeweyos eis véwta 
mhovoios “the farmer will always be rich next year,” Zenobius 2.43, 
CPG, vol. 1, 43), and various aspects of everyday life (véoc Ov &xove_et 
TMV yeQartégwv Oéde “when you’re young, be willing to listen to your 
elders,” One-line maxims of Menander 524; vv& pév avanave, huéoa 8’ 


goyov moet “ 


the night rests and the day gets the work done,” ibid. 532; 
ood tO yfjeac: od yae goxetat uovov “fear old age, for it does not 
come alone,” ibid. 802). 

An apophthegm is the exceptionally terse, shrewd, and apposite 
expression ofa generally accepted opinion or precept. Apophthegms are 
usually pithy phrases or apt replies by well-known figures, which have 
made an impression, been repeated, and served as maxims carrying con- 
siderable authority (see also Diogenes Laertius 5.34: anog0éypata, 
AYEaHPOV Pwvijs evotoynuata “apophthegms: apposite phrases in oral 
discourse”). 

Apothphegms by famous and unknown people are preserved in the 
works of Plutarch (under whose name have come down to us the works 
Sayings of Kings and Commanders and Sayings of Spartans), Diogenes 
Laertius, and Aelian. The anthologies and gnomologies of Late 
Antiquity, like the collections put together by the paroemiographers, 
also contain numerous apophthegms. 

The best known apophthegms from Greek antiquity are those attrib- 
uted to the Seven Sages and collected by Demetrius of Phaleron, 
according to Johannes Stobaeus 3.1.172 (Hense, vol. 111, 111.8-125.2). 
Some examples: (2) Cleobulus of Lindus: gidyxoov eivar xai wy 
nodviarov “you should like to listen and not talk a great deal”; Bia 
undév xoattewv “do nothing under coercion”; (22) Solon of Athens: 
(PLAOUS LT TAXY xTH, Oc 8’ Av xtTHOY UN Tax dmodoxivale “do not be 
quick to acquire friends, but do not be quick to discard those whom 
you do acquire”; doxec8ar pabwv, doxew emotryoy “if you learn to be 
governed, you will know how to govern”; (222) Chilon of Sparta: 4 
YA@Ood GOV uN MEOTEEXETW TOD vod “let not your tongue run ahead 
of your mind”; O@vyot xeater “restrain your anger”; (iv) Thales of 
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Miletus: éyyva, naga 8’ ata “pledge yourself, and your downfall is 
coming”; Geyos 1) ioOt, wd’ av movtijc “do not be idle, even if you are 
rich”; (v) Pittacus of Mytilene: xoa1go0v yv@6u “know the right moment”: 
TLOTOV yi], GMLOtOV Bahacoa “the land is trustworthy, the sea is untrust- 
worthy”; (v2) Bias of Priene: dvcévov dvboa un éxaiver d1a tAOvTOV “do 
not praise an unworthy man for his wealth”; neioas AGBe, wn Biaodpevoc 
“take by persuasion, not by force”; (vzz) Periander of Corinth: gidouc 
EVTLVXOVGL Xai ATVXoOVGLV O avTOG icOt “be the same to your friends 
when they prosper and when they fail”; Aowogod ws taxd gidoc 
goduevos “speak ill of someone as though you were soon to become his 


friend.” 


3 Riddles 


A riddle expresses a thought, an idea, a fact, or a warning in a vague, 
obscure, perplexing, ambiguous, or allegorical way. To understand the 
abstruse meaning of a riddle one must solve it by interpreting its 
symbols and explaining its concepts, images, and allusions. 

Some examples of ancient riddles: 


e The best known riddle in antiquity was perhaps the riddle of the 
Sphinx about the stages of human life, to which Oedipus gave the 
answer. The riddle, which Asclepiades is credited with devising 
(Athenaeus, Dezpnosophists 10.456b), is as follows (Palatine 
Anthology 14.64): 


Zot Simovv émt yijc xa TetTOaMOV, OV Lia Mwvy, | xai Toimov: GAAGoeL SE Put 
udvov, O00’ émi yatav | gometa utveita, ava v aiBéoa xai xata movtov. | GAN 
OnOTAV MheiotoLot EoELdopuevov Tool Paivy, | EvOa tayo yuioLaLv AMAVEdTATOV 
TEAEL AVTODV. 


There walks on land a creature of two feet, of four feet, and of three; it has 
one voice, but, sole among the animals that grow on land or in the sky or 
beneath the sea, it can change its nature. Nay, when it walks propped on most 
feet, then is the speed in its limbs less than it has ever been before. (Trans. C. 


B. Gulick) 


The solution to the riddle is preserved in the Scholia on Euripides’ 
Phoenissae 50 (Schwartz, vol. 1, 257.2-7): 


“HDOL xa ox &OEAOVOG, xaxdntege Motoa Bavovtwv, | Pwvijs NEtEONS, STC 
téhoc Gumdaxincg | dvOownov xatéreEac, bc, Hina yaiav épéorer, | TOMToOV EPV 
TETOUMOUG vHMLOS &x Aayovwv, | ynoadéoc 5& MEAWV TOEiTAaTOV MOda PaxTEeOV 
Eoetde | avyéva MootiCwv, ynoal xapATOMEVOS. 


II.l PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


Hear, whether you will or not, wicked-winged Muse of the dead, my voice, the 
end of your errors: you have described a human being, who, when moving 
upon the earth, is first a four-legged newborn babe and, when old, uses a staff 
as a third leg, with heavy nape, bent by old age. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from 
Modern Greek) 


e One tradition that is repeated in the various Lives of Homer 
recounts that the aged poet was on Ios when he met a group of chil- 
dren returning from a fishing expedition. He asked them if they had 
caught anything, and they answered with a riddle (Herodotus, Life 
of Homer 35.499 Allen, vol.v, p. 215): Goo’ €kovev hinoueo8a: & 8’ ody 
EAouev ~egouec0a “Those we caught, we left behind, and those we 
didn’t catch we carry with us.” Some sources say Homer died of vex- 
ation because he was unable to understand the riddle. However, the 
children were not referring to fish, but to lice, since they had sat 
down to delouse themselves after fishing. 

e The Old Testament Book of Judges mentions the riddle which 
Samson posed to the Philistines during his seven-day marriage feast 
in Timnath (14.14): €% tot EoBovtog EEAAGEV BEdatc, xa & ioxveod 
ej AGev yAuxd “Out of the eater came forth something to eat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.” The riddle referred to the honey 
which Samson had found in the carcass of the lion he had slain some 
days before, a swarm of bees having settled in the carcass and used 
it as a hive. Tle Philistines forced the bride to find out the answer to 
the nddle and to tell them, thus winning the wager Samson had set: 
Ti YAUXUTEOOV LEALTOG, xa TL ioyUQOTEOOV AEOVTOG; “What is sweeter 
than honey? and what is stronger than a lion?” 

e Another riddle preserved by Athenaeus (10.455e), from Teucer’s 
Definitions, concerns the xoyhtac (snail): C@ov anovv avaxavOov 
GVOOTEOV OOTOAXOVWTOV | OLLATA T EXXUTOVTIA MOOUNXEG 
ueioxuntovta “a footless, spineless, boneless creature with a shell 
upon its back and long eyes which project outwards and shrink 
inwards.” 

e A riddle may also express a warning, like Stesichorus’ to the 
Locrians, according to Aristotle (Rhetoric 2.21.8, 1395a1-2 Ross = 
Stesichorus, fr. 104b, PMG 281b), dt ov det bBovotag etvar, Smw¢ "WH 
Ol tettLyEs YaLOBEV Gdworv “. . . that they should not be insolent, lest 
their cicadas chirp from the ground.” This was a veiled threat that all 
the trees in the area would be felled, and thus the cicadas would be 
unable to find a tree to sit in and sing. 

e A riddle may be expressed not in words but as a cryptic action, like 
the one which Herodotus mentions (4.131.1-132.3) when the 
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Persians marched against the Scythians. The Scythian kings seni 
Darius a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. Darius interpreted the 
gesture as meaning that the Scythians were submitting, surrendering 
their land (the mouse), their water (the frog), their horses (because a 
bird can symbolize a horse), and their power (the arrows). However. 
the correct interpretation was given by the Persian officer Gobryas: 


Unless you become birds, Persians, and fly up into the sky, or mice and hide 
you in the earth, or frogs and leap into the lakes, you will be shot by these 
arrows and never return home. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


4 Anecdotes 


An anecdote is a brief account of an imaginary or actual incident. 
usually amusing, which is preserved and circulated orally until it is 
written down and can be read. The comic effect is usually produced by 
the unexpected, at either the lexical or the conceptual level. 

Anecdotes may concern well-known mythical or historical figures, 
or national or local characteristics, or traits of individuals or social and 
professional groups. Anecdotes of the first type are found in biograph- 
ical works of Late Antiquity, while most of the rest are found in the col- 
lection titled Phzlogelos, which has come down to us under the names 
of Hierocles and Philagrius the grammanan. Some examples: 

With reference to the Athenian misanthropist Timon, who lived at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, Plutarch recounts (Marcus Antonius 
70.4-5 Ziegler): 


Aéyetar & "AOnvaiwv exxdnoralovtwv avaPas ext to Pipa notjoar owwrNy xat 
moocdoxiav peyGAnv Sia TO NMAaQGdoEov, cit’ cixetv: "Eott wor wxedv oixonedov, 
® dvdges AOnvaton, xai ovxt us év adto nequxev, €E Nc Hy ovyvot THV NOALTOV 
d&rjyEavto. wehAwv ovv oixodouetv tov tTOmoVv, EBovANOHV Snuwooia mEcETEy, tv’, 


&v Goa tivés EVEAWOLV DUO, NOLV Exxonvat THv OVxiv, ATayEWVTAL. 


We are told also that once, when the Athenians were holding an Assembly, he 
ascended the bema, and the strangeness of the thing caused deep silence and 
great expectancy; then he said: “I have a small building lot, men of Athens, and 
a fig-tree is growing in it, from which many of my felllow citizens have already 
hanged themselves. Accordingly, as I intend to build a house there, I wanted to 
give public notice to that effect, in order that all of you who desire to do so may 
hang yourselves before the fig-tree is cut down.” (Trans. B. Perrin) 


Among many stories relating to the life of the Cypriot philosopher 
Demonax, Lucian records the following incident (Life of Demonax 28 


Macleod): 
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idwv SE Mote SVO TIVacs PLocdPous xopid7} amadevtws Ev Cytryoei EoiCovtacs xai 
TOV LEV ATONA EQWTHOVTA, TOV SE OVSEV MODS AOYOV GOxXELVOLEVOV, OD Soxet duty, 
EpN, D PLAOL, 6 MEV ETEQOS TOUTWV TEGYOV GLEhyELV, 6 SE AUTO XOOXLVOV HAOTLOEVAL; 
Onseeing two philosophers very ignorantly debating a given subject, one asking 
silly questions and the other giving answers that were not at all to the point, he 


said: “Doesn’t it seem to you, friends, that one of these fellows is milking a he- 
goat and the other is holding a sieve for him!” (Trans. A. M. Harmon) 


Philogelos contains 103 anecdotes about pedants (oyoAaotixoi). One 
of them is as follows (39): 


oyoraotixot S00 Guyot ePad.iEov. idbwv obv 6 EteQosg adtadv wsrawav Soviv- 
"Aded@é, Nav, tows tTavtYS O Ghextovav GmeBavev. 


Two pedants were walking together. One of them saw a black hen and said to 
the other: “Brother, perhaps her rooster has died.” (Trans. D. Whitehouse 
from Modern Greek) 


Another category of people who are ridiculed in Philogelos is misers 
(104): 
MUdoyveos dabnxac yoa~uwv Eavtov xANQoVOLOV ETAEEV. 
A miser wrote his will and made himself his own heir. 

The same collection also includes jokes about drunkards (228): 


ueBvaOs OveLOtCOpEVOS UNO TLvOs STL MOAAG MiVWV OD MPOOVET, 6 SE AIO TOD O'vovU 
xaAds BAcmetv wn Suvauevos arexoivato: Eyw we8vw 7 ov 6 dv0 Exywv Spetc; 


Someone told a drunkard that too much drink had stopped his brain from 
working; and he, his vision impaired by wine, retorted: “Is it me that’s drunk, 
or you, with your two faces?” (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Philogelos also includes jokes that ridicule the inhabitants of specific 
places: Abdera, Sidon, and Cyme. One example (137): 


Lovin wayeiow Ayer tic’ AGvetodv LoL udxatoav ~ws Tuvovys. 6 dé Epyn Odx 


EXW UAYALOAV EWS Exel POAVOVOAY. 


Someone said to a cook from Sidon, “Lend me a knife as far as Smyma.” To 
which the latter replied, “I haven’t got a knife that long.” (Trans. D. Whitehouse 
from Modern Greek) 


5 Puns 


A pun is a verbal play based on the sound and the meaning of words or 
a combination of words. It may be based on: (z) a word with more 
than one signified; (22) homophones with different meanings; (222) a 
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combination of words which sounds the same as another word; (iv) 
similar words whose meaning is differentiated by a single sound; (v) 
humorous reference to the etymology of a word; (vz) humorous neolo- 
gism by combining similar-sounding words; or (viz) assonance and 
alliteration, involving either (a) one sound, or (b) a combination of 
sounds, or (c) similar words. 

Puns are frequently used to comic effect, which is why they are 
usually found in anecdotes. The following examples illustrate the cate- 
gonies listed above. 


Philogelos 120: 


"ABdyoitns dxovoas StL xOdUUVA xal BoABol Muomot, év TH MAgew adtov 
yYaAnvys ovons MOAAijc, O&xXOV MANOUS AO Tijc MOVING EXOEUACEV. 


An Abdenite heard that onions and bulbs “cause wind” (@vodow), so, since it 
was dead calm, he filled a bag with them and hung it from the stern. (Trans 
D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Philogelos 126: 
"ABSdnoitns cic “Pddov axodnunoas wes Ex TOV OVOUATOS TOUS TOLYOUS WOUGTO. 


An Abderite went to Rhodes and because of the name (6d5ov “rose”) sniffed 
the walls. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Diogenes Laertius mentions, znter alia, a pun by the Cynic philoso- 
pher Antisthenes (6.3): 
MOOG TE TO TIOVTLXOV LELOGXLOV LEAAOV POLTGV AUTO xat MVGdLEVOV Tivwv ALTHO 
~ 99 


dei, Moi, “PiBAvagiov xarvot xai yoaweiov xatvod xat mivaxtdiov xatvot, TOV 


VOUV MAQEUGALVWV. 


And to the Pontic lad who was to be his student and asked what he needed. 
he said, “new book and new pencil and new tablet,” indicating “mind.” 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


(xaLVOD “new” sounds the same as XGi VOU “and mind,” in which case Antisthenes’ reply 


could also mean “a book and a mind, and a pencil and a mind, and a tablet and a mind.”) 


In Wasps, Aristophanes makes comic use of the fact that Alcibiades 
found it difficult to articulate clearly, in order to criticize Theorus’ 
behavior with a pun. Specifically, Sosias recounts a dream to Xanthias 
as follows (42-5): 


€50xet SE LoL O€WOOS adtiIs NANoiov | yapat xabjo8a tHv xepadrv xOQAXOS 


v9 


Eywv. | eit’ "AAxBiddne ele mds pe TOAvAtoas: | “Ohkdc; OéwAos tiv xEpaAr 


XOAGKOG EXEL. 


II.l1 PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


And I dreamed that Theorus was sitting on the ground near the whale, and he 
had the head ofa toad. Then Alcibiades said to me, in his childish prattling way, 
“Looky,do yousee? Theorus has the heady ofatoady!” (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


In his Life of Demonax, Lucian preserves an etymological pun made 


by the philosopher (47): 


Aavans 5€ tivos 1ed¢ TOV ddekqov Sixnv Exovons, Koidnt, E—n, od yao ci Aavan 
i) ’Axototov Buyatne. 


When a woman named Danae had a dispute with her brother, he said: “Go to 
law! Though your name be Danae, you are not the daughter of Acrisius 


(Lawless).” (Trans. A. M. Harmon) 


(Acrisius was the father of Danaé whom Zeus seduced in the form of a shower of gold.) 
In Knights Aristophanes makes fun of Cleon (987-96): 


Pai yao abtOV ol | matdes ot Evve*~oitwv, | tyV Awetoti LOvynv av Ge|wottecBat 
Baud tH Aveav, | dAAnv & obx £6€AeLv.uabetv: | xata TOV xLBagLothy | OoyLobEvT’ 
dncyew xehevler, oS Gouoviav 6 naic | ovtOs oO} SdvataL pabetv | Fv UH 
Awoodoxtott. 


it’s said of him by the boys 

who went to the school with him 

that often he would tune his lyre 

only in the Dorian mode, 

and refuse to learn any other; 

and then the music-master 

angrily ordered him to be removed, 

“because this boy 

can’t learn any mode 

except the Con-dorian.” (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


Examples of assonance and alliteration: 


¢ In Sophocles’ tragedy Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus, the ruler of 
Thebes, says in a rage to the blind seer Tiresias (371): 


TUPAOS TA TV WTA TOV TE VODV TAT Spar El. 


. . . since you are blind in your ears, in your mind, and your eyes. [The allit- 
eration is lost in translation. ] (Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


¢ The Palatine Anthology includes this epigram of Simonides of Ceos 
(6.216): 


LHoos xai Fwow, LHtEg, coi tov’ &véOnxav: | Tacos pév owGeic, Twow 6’, Ott 
LHaos Eowbn. 
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Sosos and Soso, Saviour, dedicated this to you; | Sosos because he was saved, 
and Soso because Sosos was saved. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern 
Greek) 


e Assonance of similar words is found in the proverb (Zenobius 6.4, 
CPG, vol. 1, 161-2; Apostolius 16.16, CPG, vol. 11, 660): 


TavtdAov tadkavta tavtaAiCetan. 


He weighs the talents of Tantalus [meaning he is as rich as the king of Phrygia, 
Tantalus]. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


APPENDIX I1I.2 


The language of Greek katadesmoi and 
magical papyri 


J. B. CURBERA AND D. R. JORDAN 


Introduction 


Greek lead katadesmoz (defixiones “curse tablets”) number over 1,300 
and date from the late sixth to early fifth centunes Bc through the late 
fifth to early sixth centuries aD (for general treatments see Preisendanz 
1969; Faraone 1991). A graph, its horizontal axis showing time and its 
vertical the frequency of katadesmoz, would be an irregular curve nsing 
gently in earlier fifth century Bc and then more steeply at the beginning 
of the fourth century Bc. It would reach a broad crest in the later years 
of the century and then drop to almost zero by mid-third century Bc. 
There it would stay until sometime in the second century aD, when it 
would rise to form a much taller, broader crest, to descend again in the 
fifth century aD. The earlier, “Classical-Hellenistic,’ concentration 
contains ca. 300 examples, the earliest (ca. 30) coming from Donic- 
(never from Ionic-) speaking Sicily, chiefly Selinous, and most of the 
group that follow coming from Attica and her environs, with a few from 
southern Russia and from Lesbos. As a whole, they show pre-Koine 
features generally not found in the “Roman Imperial” concentration, 
the second group of katadesmozi available, whose considerably greater 
numbers (more than 1,000) are almost all copied from papyrus hand- 
books and have few if any local characteristics. We therefore study the 
two groups separately. (The relatively few curses on lead that fall 
between the two concentrations are usually not, strictly speaking, kat- 
adesmot but “judicial prayers,” a type identified by Versnel [1991], who 
is preparing a larger study of the subject.) 


Classical and Hellenistic katadesmoi 


Texts of the first group are simpler and shorter but more interesting for 
the dialectologist. The very simplest consist of the names of the 
intended victims. Somewhat more developed are the texts with the 
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names accompanied by phrases of simple instructions, or governed or 
accompanied by verbs such as yeaqw or compounds (which seem to 
emphasize the act of writing) in Sicily, or xatada “to bind down” (and 
variants) in Attica. Sometimes details of what parts or faculties of the 
victim are to be affected and the names of divinities are added (for a 
general typology see Kagarow 1922, 1929). 

Many phrases are formulaic (e.g., the recurrent xai ei tis GAROs, xai 
NMAVTAS TOUS UMEQ AVTOV, xal Emn xat Eoya, etc., xal & Arjyoou xat & 
do@0<.t>, cf. Text [1]) and one occasionally finds features uncharacter- 
istic of spoken idiom, such as the dactylic hexameter me6g <t’> ‘Eouijv 
xatoOXov xai Pv xai Megoepoverav recognized by Bravo (1987, 213, no 
g) in the Attic katadesmos SEG 37.214. Or one occasionally finds in 
Attic katadesmoz Ionic features such as DT Wii 96, 97 yA@ooa, 60a 
yhwons, 107 ta as demonstrative, and 107 BovAevoiato. What is impor- 
tant is that the writers of curses were not subject to the formalities of 
literature or of inscriptions to be read by the public. Thus in the 
same curses we find alternate forms, e.g., [GDS 31 "Aguotopavios/ 
"Aototogpaveos, DI Wii 57 Kovvi/Kovvidoc, 75 “Aoteptw/”Agtaptv/ 
"Aoteniba, 89 Atonote /A€onota, 106 évOatta/évtat0a, etc. This inat- 
tention to “correctness” is important for the linguist, for the texts thus 
preserve early traces of a living language that is otherwise mostly lost. 
It is often difficult, admittedly, to distinguish between insignificant mis- 
takes and actual linguistic data. Among the latter are features that will 
become common only in late Greek (see below) and confirmations of 
developments reported by grammarians (see Curbera and Jordan 
1998b, 36, on a katadesmos from Mytilene, fourth century BC) or barely 
glimpsed in stone inscriptions. The linguistic information of katades- 
mot is uneven in any case - important for phonetics and morphology, 
less so, given that most texts are short and formulaic, for syntax and 
vocabulary. Here we present a partial list of features of Attic katadesmor. 

Fourth-century texts evidence the confusion nf/e (DTAud 72 
xatadjw, Fi/Tév, wetéoa, SEG 40.265 Kyeu(cevs)/ Keg- (ca. 360-350 
BC), whether it is the result of similarity of sounds or of unfamiliarity 
with the Ionic alphabet; it is rare, in any case, on stone after ca. 370 BC 
(Threatte 1980, 159). Another (Robert 1936, 12, early fourth century 
BC), with xamn\etov/-Aiov for -\etov, has a confusion y /1/ et that is again 
rare on stone before ca. 150 AD (Threatte 1980, 165). Characteristic are 
simplifications of geminates (DTWii 52, 54, 56 yA@<t>toV, 63 
wé<h>et, 65 ‘Inndvinoc, Ka<h>)ias), and the frequent omission of the 
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nasal, both in final position (DTAud 
68 to<v> y8dviov, adtH<v> eivat) 
and within the word (DTWii 56 
Tla<u>qtroc, 110 Gna<v>ta). The 
spelling yivonat (DTW 52, early 
fourth century BC?) occurs much 
earlier than its first Attic appearance 


proper names can be inflected on the analogy of masculine a-stems 
(DT Wii 57 ‘Innoneatyny, 94 AtoxAfjyv) and vice versa (109 Mavois gen- 
itive of Mavijc). There are early instances of the principle “genitive = 
nominative minus -c” as in Modern Greek (DT Wii 57 Kovwvi genitive of 
Kovvic; Kovvt[50c] conj. Threatte 1996, 227); cf. Curbera 1996 on 
Aovxt, Oveibt, and Bovxi as genitives of syncopated nominatives in - 
u(o)c in the later katadesmos SEG 34.953 (Lilybaion, first century Bc or 
AD). The third-person imperative in -oav (DIWii 106 
xatadedeo8woav; middle to later fourth century BC) appears earlier 
than in official inscriptions (ca. 300 BC; cf. Meisterhans and Schwyzer 
1900, 167). A verb xatadyviw (DT Wii 68,75), its nasal suffix also found 
in late and Modern Greek, is documented alongside the regular xatada@ 
of Attic curses. The syntax is quite relaxed, a feature being lists of 
names in the nominative followed by generalizing phrases in the accu- 
sative (e.g., DY Wii 38, names in the nominative plus xai tog dddAOG 
navtas; see Jordan 1987, 165 n. 8 for further instances). 

Who used such language? For those scholars influenced by their 
own predilections about the low place of magic in ancient society, it 
must have been slaves, prostitutes, and foreigners. To support such a 
view Rabehl (1906, 5-7), for example, urged onomastic arguments no 
longer acceptable (e.g., that feminine names in -tov are necessarily 
“Hetarennamen”). To Theiling (1911, 48) as well, in his study of the 
later Greek katadesmoi in North Afmca, it seemed unthinkable that 
educated people should stoop either to magic or to such carelessness 
of speech. So too Jeanneret (1918, 12), in his study of Latin katadesmoz: 
“here we find not only the thoughts of persons of low extraction but 
also their language and style, an every-day language, a spontaneous 
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: BD Sa aes) 
on stone (JG 117 2499 306/305 sc; cf. POR A SRI RRS Ng bi “TDS ay K ; 

Threatte 1980, 562). Vocalic and con- —— . = - 
sonantal assimilations are frequent 
(DT Wii 8 Xvevha, 64 Mynpoguroc, 107 PoAvBSoc, etc.). Liquids often 


show mobility (e.g., DT Wii 89 Pveviyos). As for morphology, sigmatic 


Figure 104 Katadesmos from 
Akanthos in the Chalcidice, 
opisthographic. On one side 
one Pausanias curses Sime 
the daughter of Amphitnitos, 
and on the other he curses 
one Ainis. Probable date 
300-250 BC 
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Figure 105 Folded 
katadesmos from Akanthos in 
the Chalcidice, with the nail 


that pierces it 
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style of a people without any culture . . .” Against this prejudice we 
have the clear statement in Plato’s Republic (364b-c) that beggar- 
priests (&yvetat) and soothsayers (udvtetc) go to rich men’s doors and 
offer, for a fee, to use incantations (émaywyai) and katadesmoi to 
influence the gods to harm their employer’s enemies (cf. Dodds 195), 
194-5). The dialogue was set in the house of the metic Cephalus, con- 
ceivably the nchest man of Attica; the speaker made his statement in 
the presence of Cephalus’ sons, who did not contradict him. One of the 
sons present was the orator Lysias, against whose opponents at law 
several katadesmor from the Kerameikos (Jordan 1988, 276 f.) are 
apparently directed. There is no more reason, therefore, to ascribe the 
language of katadesmozi to the lower classes than to the upper. The most 
that we can say is that it is merely a conversational Greek with no pre- 
tensions to literary correctness, perhaps in part because these texts 
were never meant to be read. 


Greek magical papyri and kafadesmoi under the Roman empire 


The texts of magical papyri consist for the most part of magical recipes and 
of invocations of supernatural beings; they also include a number of texts 
whose written forms were in themselves meant to have magical effects, 
such as curses or protective charms. The syntax is usually simple, and 
phonetics and morphology generally do not differ from other contempo- 
rary papyni (Koine pronunciation, confusion of voiced and voiceless 
stops, especially  [d] and t [t]; frequent omission of nasals, simplification 
of geminates; genitive -Gtoc of names in -Gc; aorists in -a of the type eixac, 
yevopevos, himas, etc.; see in general Barber 1954). It is in their individual 
words and phrases that the magical papyri are of distinctive interest. A 
striking feature is the large number of compound words, often reminiscent 
of those in the Orphic hymns; among those found only in magical texts are 
PGM iv 182 wuy<o>o08eouogtonoos, 1146 byeonvewoypvyeos, 1362 
MUQOMELPLPAOYOS, 3102 POOVtoKxEEaVVOXEaTWE, V 427 AxeovEeofdQos, 
VII 757 Six€OAtOS, XIII 42 évvedoogos, 146 iBiomedowsxoc, etc. There 
are also new simple words, e.g., PGM x11 222 bwwrrc, 325 Odevois, XIII 
287 aitnoia, 333 xOaTUVIWE, XIXa 13 WEANTNS, XXXV 6 dvvania, 10.39 
GALKOLWOUVN. 

Stylistically interesting are certain aspects of the “magical jargon” of 
these texts. Among the most representative are repetitions, already 
found in earlier curses such as /GSD 38 (Selinous, fifth century BC), 
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with the phrase 1aQ tav Gyvav Gedy eight times in sixteen lines (cf. the 
several occurrences of the phrase égxitw oe, vexvdamov, etc., in the 
erotic spell PGM xv1). Other features too suggest great antiquity, such 
as the expression éviautovs && eviavt@v, wijvas éx unvaov, Hucoac é 
HUEQwV, vUxtac ex vuxt@v, Boas €& we@v (formula at Iv 343-5, pre- 
served on the lead katadesmor SuppMag 46-50), whose last three words, 
whatever they in fact mean, occur, equally mysterious and surrounded 
by equally solemn expressions, in the archaic Spartan Rhetra (Plutarch, 
Lycurgus 6), ... pvddg puddEavta xai aPacs wPaEavta, teidxovta 
YEQOVGIAV OUV GOXAYETALG xaTAOTIHOUAVTa, Deas & woac, “divided the 
people into ‘phylay’ and into ‘obai, and established a senate of thirty 
members, including the ‘archagetai, then from time to time,” etc. 
Another striking but much less ancient feature is the use of the so-called 
voces magicae, which first appear ca. the first century BC; the most basic 
consist of vowels, especially in the alphabetic sequence (aentovw), but 
also in other combinations. There are vocables with phonetic sequences 
unacceptable in Greek, e.g., consecutive syllables beginning with 
spirant stops (O@w8o0v8w8). Equally popular, apparently, were sequences 
of vocables that make no sense in Greek, the so-called magical “logoi” 
(e.g., the frequent Maoxeddr Maoxehiw Pvovxevtapaw Ogeofatayea 
etc.), many elements of which were probably corrupt foreign words, 
especially Egyptian and Hebrew (see Brashear 1995, 3576-3603 for pro- 
posed etyma, Garcia Teyeiro 1989, 1992 for general discussion); the 
important thing was that they did not have meaning to the hearers. 
Other foreign features were the occasional use of un-Greek (Hebrew?) 
syntax (as we see in the xai of PGM iv 3040 f.: d6QxiGw oe xata tis 
opoayidoc, Ao eto LoAowwv ext tv yA@ooav tod Teoeuiov xa 
ékadnoev), and maternal lineage, of the type Evtuyiavoc, ov étexev 
Evtuyxia as in Text [2] (used, it has been assumed, because mater certa, 
pater incertus, but more likely a convention of general magical “lan- 
guage,” probably influenced from Egypt, for we know of the formula 
from inscribed magical knives of the Middle Kingdom (Jordan 1976); 
see in general Curbera 1999). 

Such texts show a remoteness from common speech that no doubt 
enhanced their prestige and popular appeal. It should not, however, be 
taken to imply that magic in the imperial period was the property ofa class 
of knowledgeable magicians or that producers of katadesmoz belonged to 
that class, for no matter where written, the texts of katadesmoz were 
almost always copied from handbooks, and mistakes in these copies are 
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Figure 106 Lead tablet with a 
curse. Beginning of the fourth 


century Bc. Athenian Agora 


Khia HEITAIN BOY TRA 
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frequent enough to show that the 
writers, certainly not initiates in any 


npo£s TOEKATAKNI TIP Y PIANTONTA IA KE Ih sense, often ill understood what they 
KAA TH AiR ed cama ea tt VAL 
AY Ka lsEREIATONA a) 
RPT EPPA \AKEITHN YY ¥ Hl 
prr 2 |< AAA P 


were copying and in some cases may 
even not have known Greek, much less 


the meaning of the exotica described 
above. (Cf. the mistakes in SuppMag 
oa 49, Egypt, éviavoioug @&& eviautov, 
Lijves €% p[Nvaov, Nuéoais éEE A] ucowy, 
VUxTEXTE EX VUXTOV, Woeow [éE]é 
wo[]v; DTAud 252 tav anodopwv xai 
TO OLOLWV, 253 TOV acodouwv xai tO 
ouwoewv, Carthage, correctly written at 
SEG 40.951, also Carthage, as tov 
Xo[d]ouwv xat Touud[ewv]; from his 
formulary the writer of a katadesmos 
from Corinth [Jordan 1994, 124-5] has 
ignorantly copied out instructions and all). Although occasionally we 
find what may be traces of local pronunciation (e.g. Maricq [1952] sees 
Semitic phonetic influence in DTAud 15 Apheca, Syria, fourth century 
AD?), the language of the katadesmoz 1s in general typical of the magical 
‘*koine” of the papyni. 


Selected texts 


[1] Classical-Hellenistic period. Athenian Agora, inv. IL 997, House D in 
“Industrial District.” H. 0.075, W. 0.166. Earlier fourth century BC. Young 
1951, 222f.; Curbera and Jordan 1998a (see Fig. 106). 


— 


Katad@ ’Agiotayouv t0<v> yAaxéa 

MOOS TOS RATW xXaL TIOVOLAV TOV yarxKELa 

KAL THV EQYAOLAV AUTO Kal TAS UXAS 

AVTIOV Xa DWola<v> tov AdGuLov 

XAL THV EOVACIA<V> xAL THV WUXTV AVTS 

xai & Aryoot xai & 60@0<t> {xai & do@o0<.>} 


“I OH ot fF © bt 


xai “Aynjou<v> thv Bowtia<v> 

1 ’Agiotaryov yaAxéa 2005 yarxEa 6 AEYOOL 
I bind down Aristaichmos the bronzeworker before those below and Pyrrhias 
the bronzeworker and his work and their souls and Sosias of Lamia and his 


work and soul and what they say and what they do {and what they do} and 
Hagesion of Boiotia. 
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Frequent omission of -v, mobility of liquids (Agiotaryouv, yAaxéa, Teveicv), the con- 
fusion €/1) (Anyoot for A€youot), doubling of o before t (™QOGC TOG), and the occurrence 
of the alternate forms yAaxéa/yahxela characterize the text and invite us to consider 
‘Ayyjouv as the very first Attic example of the syncopation -Lov > tv (i.e., ‘Aynjouo)v rather 
than the accusative of “Aynoic). The repetition of the expression xai & SQ@ou seems to 


point to the use of a model. 


[2] Roman imperial period. Agora, inv. IL g5o. H. 0.115, W. 0.199. 
Mid-third century AD. SEG 35.213, here with revised readings. Letters 
once read but now lost are underlined. 


Buegpoopa: Pagg[olopa Pagpooba PacPoepaiy xoataé Betx([vt, | 1 
ragadidwpi cot “°. Evtuyuavov, dv étexev Edtuyia, °° [i] va xat[a-] 2 
poEns abtov xai tiv yywunv xai ic t[o]v Cop[w-] 3 
5 cov Géqa ** xai [t]ods abv abt. Afjg is tov tH AN[Ons] 4 
AMWTLOTOV aidva xai xatapUENs xai anodre[ons] 5 
nai THY TAANV, Tv wedder wadaiew ev tH A[y-] 6 
[12] EL év tq peddovon nagaoxevi}. Eav d€ xai 7 
rahain, iva €xnéon xai doxnnovyoy, Mofo[v-] 8 
vy Adyewvn Teoneg6a[e]u Ioata, nagadidw/[pi] 9 
[cot] Evtux.avov, dv étexev Edtuyia. Koa- 10 
[toe] Tupav KodyAov Tovtovov 28 Za8[awy] 11 
Ea “Avak&: Anouk’ Peroveryé éxi dqavioer xai w[VEt] 12 
Evtuxiavod, ot étexev Evtuyia, K[o]Ayou Xervdw[sp, po-] 13 
yytw Edtuyravos xai wy evtoveitw [un-| 14 
[Sev ev] tH pehAovor TaQaoxtv7], GAAG yev[EcOw | 15 
Eyhutos. ‘Qc tadtc Ta 6vOonata <pbyetat,> [o]t- 16 
TWS XATAWUXEDOw “4° Edtuyvavoc, 2° dv 17 
étexev Evtuyia, ov drodver Aibaarye. 18 


Zeigc geic 12 pvEer 15 maQaoxevt] 16 ExAUTOG 


Borphorba barphorba barphorba barborbaié, mighty Betpyt, I hand over to 
you Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, that you may chill him and his pur- 
poses, and in your dark air also those with him. Bind in the unilluminated azon 
of oblivion and chill and destroy also the wrestling that he is going to do in the 
. .. this coming Friday. And if he does wrestle, in order that he may fall and 
disgrace himself, Mozouné Alcheiné Perpertharé Iaiaza, I hand over to you 
Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore. Mighty Typhon Kolchloz Tontonon Seth 
Sathadch Ea, Lord Apomx Phriourinx over the annihilation and chilling of 
Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, Kolchoicheildps, let Eutychianos grow 
cold and not be strong this coming Friday, but let him be weak. As these names 
<grow cold,> so let Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, whom Aithales 
releases (?), grow cold. 
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This katadesmos was found along with 16 others in a well just southwest of the Agora 
proper; those that can be read all follow the same formula and most seem to be in the same 
practiced hand; contrast the length of Text [1], in which four persons are cursed in seven 
short and simple lines: here one person in 18 lines of exotic text. The name Bet [vt] in 
line 1, unknown outside the Agora and evidently meaningless to the writer, occurs in others 
of his texts from the well in the spelling Bexttv; the confusion 11/T is optical and shows that 
he was copying from a model. Language and style are such as one can find in the papyri; 
the text reflects the changes in the Greek world in the seven centuries since Text [1] was 
inscribed. 


APPENDIX II.3 


Early Greek letters on lead 


D. R. JORDAN 


In his magisterial Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen 
Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (1956), Heikki Koskenniemi adroitly addressed 
the chief questions asked four decades ago about ancient epistologra- 
phy. What were the cultural milieux of readers of such collections of 
letters as those of Plato (if genuine), Cicero, Saint Paul, the Church 
Fathers? By what stages did letter-writing grow into a literary genre? To 
what degree and how soon was the genre influenced by the formulae of 
everyday, practical, non-literary letters? The earliest examples of these 
last Koskenniemi considered to be the papyri preserved in the dry 
sands of Ptolemaic Egypt. Well before 1956, soil from outside Egypt, 
though, had begun to yield examples of yet earlier non-literary Greek 
letters, written on lead tablets, with precedents to be found in the late- 
Hittite hieroglyphic lead letters from Assur (e.g., Steinheer and Bossert 
1951). The number of the Greek examples, although they have multi- 
plied since Koskenniemi wrote, are still admittedly not very large, but, 

as far as I know, they have not been taken into consideration, as a whole, 

by students of Greek epistolography, or at all by those who seek to trace 

Anatolian influence on the Greek world. Although these early Greek 
letters are of great interest to linguists and have presented them with 

problems still sb judzce, my goal in this article has been simply to bring 

together a convenient account of the publications of these documents. 

I shall first offer a catalogue of the preserved texts, and then some brief 
general remarks about epistolary formulae and such. 


A Catalogue 


Area of Olbia 


1. Berezan, second half of sixth century (Vinogradov 1971); ca. 500 
(Jeffery apud Chadwick 1973). Hermitage Museum, Otdel Anticnogo 
Mira. 
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Publications: Vinogradov 1971; Chadwick 1973; Yailenko 1974; 1975; 
Bravo 1974 (cf. 1977, 52-3, no. 6; 1980, 880-5); Pippidi 1974; Miller 
1975; Merkelbach 1975; Kupiszewski 1979; Jeffery 1990, 478, no. 60c 
(photograph); Dubois 1996, 50-5, no. 26 (drawing). 

Discussions: Lejeune 1974 (the adverb <i>68twoa); Gauthier 1982, 
566-7 (non vidi; reference from SEG xxx, 960); van Effenterre and 
Ruzé 1995, 260-2 (non vidz: reference from Dubois 1996). 


Text 1 (from Vinogradov 1971) 


Side A 

*Q Tlewtayoon, 6 matre tor emiotédnre. "Adixétar 7 1 
v0 Matdovoc, do0dtan yao pty xai T6 2 
Poetiyecio arootégecev. "EhOap mag’ AvaEayo/(<—)env 3 
aHyNoOaL, Prot yao avtov "AvaEayooew 4 
ddAov évat wuOedpevoc: «Tap "Ava<Ea>yoons exe, 5 
xat d0hog xat SOhaG xoixiacg». ’O dé dvaPatr TE 6 
xai od prow evar obdév EwuTa te xai Mataow 7 
xai MNO Eva &evOeQos xai ovdev Eva Ewutau 8 
xai Mota{tajou<i>.’E d€ 1 adtan xdvaeayoon, adtoi ft) 
oldaci xata opas avtoc. Tatr’ Avaayoon A€éyev 10 
xa TH yuvaxt. "Eteoa d€ tor EMLoteAAE: thw untéoa 11 
xal TOG AdE<A> EUG i EooL Ev ’AOPivatmLOLV, cyEV é¢ THY MOAL. 12 
Attog 5€ y’ 6 veogdc éAB wp TAEd ULV <i>Obwoa xataProeTaL. 13 
Side B (text at right angles to that of side A) 

"AXUA06Me0 TO WOAt- 1 
Bdovov Tae TOW Tatda 2 
xavaeayoorny. 3 
A 7 Mataow for Mataov. 8 Ewutdt for EwutTm. g Matataove for 
Matataovt conj. V(inogradov), Mata<out. Ma>taov<.> Ch(adwick) € (= et) 5€ 
tt B(ravo), M(erkelbach), ti S€ conj. V. 12 le0OLv V., t (= El) Egow B., <o>1 €0[o]tv 


Ch. &Q(t)’ tva tiHLow con. V. 13 Eoveogos V., Poveogos Yailenko, y’ 0 veoQoc B., 
EO for €¢ conj. M. Ovwec V., cett., <t>@woea Ch. 


A: O Protagoras, your father [Achillodoros] sends you this command. He is 
being wronged by Matasys, for he [Matasys] is enslaving him and has deprived 
him of his position as carrier. Go to Anaxagoras and tell him the story, for he 
[Matasys] asserts that he [Achillodoros] is the slave of Anaxagoras, claiming: 
“Anaxagoras has my property, slaves both female and male and houses.” But he 
[Achillodoros] disputes it and denies that there is anything between him and 
Matasys. But what there is between him and Anaxagoras, they alone know. Tell 
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this to Anaxagoras and his [Achillodoros’] wife. A second command to you: 
take your mother and your brothers who are at Arbinatai to the city. But the 
shipyard master himself will come to him [Achillodoros] and go straight down. 


B. Achillodoros’ lead tablet to go to his son (?) and to Anaxagoras. 


11. Berezan or Olbia, fourth century Bc. Historical-Philological 
Institute, St. Petersburg. H. 0.03, W. 0.13. 

Publications: Latyschev 1904 (drawing); Wilhelm 1909 (phot.); 
Cronert 1910, Minns 1913 (drawing); SGDI 865-6, SIG’ 1260; DGE 
736; Vinogradov 1971, 78; Dubois 1996, 63-6, no. 25 (drawing). 


Text 2 


Side A 
"Aotix@v : tots Ev olxw 
YQLOELV : TV EyYPGAEL : EX TIS 


oixing U:na[¢] Mvadtwv : 


Hm © NO = 


TaQa Ly:taxous [Elis to oixnua, 


Side B 
HV : yao S1dar : et SE WH, 
naga Ayabdexny. cic ta 


raea Kégdw [vlog éeiwv 


CONT ®D Ol 


TO WEQOS XOWLOdAOOW. 
A 10x01 edd. 


4 Ataxouc (hapax) [et] edd. 2vtaxot (hapax) a place name? 
B 6°Aya8aexov edd. 


Artikon to those at home, greetings. If Myllion ejects you from the house, go 
to Sytakoi, to the room there, if indeed he gives it (to you). But if not, go to 
Agatharchos’. As for what we (?) get from Kerdon, let him take his (?) part of 
the wool. 


111. Olbia, fifth or fourth century Bc, whereabouts unknown. 
Mentions: Vinogradov 1971, 69; Bravo 1974, 114. 


Chalcidice 


Iv. Torone. ca. 350-325 BC (Henry 1993, from letter forms), Torone inv. 
no. M76.798. 

Publications: Henry 1993 (drawing, text and translation reproduced 
here); SEG x 111, 488. 
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Text 3 (from Henry) 


[ s#4 ]toc Teyécn yaigewv. [EV]Aa odx éyw év M[Evdnt] 

[ve |ioban. Lb 51 andoterov tv eb[GEws] ei mAo[tov eet. | 
[Ext]& erdpevos ei Ev Suvaténr gotw téhavta. [ 2 ] 

[Mn] 54 Ad<o>ow pndév oo[t nag ]e[x]étw warcota pév[ “8 ] 
[ax? ]avtov. Ei dé w[ 8 ] Kai tadta novv yaou[et huiv. | 
[Mlé]oavov 8 wv[j]p[ata é]xta [jpeedv] 7 xataxwh[w]ow. vac. 


("Eee ]w[oo]. 


2 nAo[Uc Eottv] E. M. Craik in ed. pr. 5 Or xaoufet pou] Henry, ycouv Anwper] 
Craik in ed. pr. 


S OOo ff | NH & 


[ 4 ]tos sends greetings to Tegeas. Jam unable to buy wood in M[ende (?).] 
So you dispatch some to me immediately if you have a boat, buying seven 
talents if it is possible [from X.] Let him not provide you with any fewer at all, 
preferably [of......... ]; but ifnot, [......... ]. And if you do this, you will be doing 
us a favor. Complete purchases within seven days or I shall put a stop (sc. to 
the arrangement). Farewell (?). 


v. Mende, fourth century Bc. Unpublished. 


Attica 


vi. Chaidari, fourth century Bc. Pergamon Museum, Berlin. H. 0.04, 
W. 0.07. 


1910; SG? 1259; Pfohl 1966, 166-7; Vinogradov 1971, 78. 


Text 4 (from JG 111 [3]) 


Side A 
Mvnoieoyoc 


—_ 


EMEOTEAE TOL OLXOL 

YALOEV XAL VYLalvEev’ 

xai adtdg otitws Epao[x]e [éxev]. 
Liéyaoua el Tt POAEOTE, 

AMONELWAt H WAS 

7 SupBEoas 

WG EVTEAEOTA<TAG> XA UT OLOVEWTAS 


Oo mn Do £—& WO ND 


XAL KATUMATA : TUYOV ATOdWow. 


Side B (text at right angles to that of Side A) 


MEQEV EC TOV XEOOL- 1 


1 


OV TOY XUTOLXOV 
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anodévat 6€ Navoiar 3 
7) OoaovuxArt H Aviat. 4 


A: Mnesiergos sent (a letter) to those at home to be of good cheer and health, 
and he himself said that he is likewise. If you please, send a coverlet, either 
sheepskin or goatskin and not shaped into a goat’s-hair coat, and shoe soles. 
When the occasion arises, I shall repay. 


B: Carry it into the pottery (district (?). And give it to Nausias or Thrasykles 
or the son. 


As for the location of the xegauos 6 yutetxdcs, Wiinsch and later 
editors refer to the names Navoiacs and Ogaovxhfjc¢ at B 3-4. There 
were two brothers with these names from the deme of Thria in the 
fourth century (Osborne and Byrne 1994, Navoiac 11 and Ogaovuxhijc 
37). If they are in fact the two men mentioned as the addressees, the ref- 
erence at B 1-2 may be to the Thriasian pottery district or market. 


vit. Pnyx, 425-325 BC (Raubitschek 1943). Stoa of Attalos, Pnyx inv. 
M46. Max.pr.H. 0,05. 

Publication: Raubitschek 1943, 10-11, no. 17 (drawing); cf. BE 1944, 
go. 


Text 5 (from Raubitschek 1943) 


cot: vac. 

Xaigeww xai [byraivev ] 

Ivatior TAIT ] 

HN ’Agtyvoto[ ] 

xatedeto All ] 

APMENE][ | 
] 


NJOOtT Ot B® OG NO fe 


1 Vytaivel suppl. J.and L.Robert 3 I/T/K/M/N/TI/P, naga Raubitschek 7 a/h, Q/Y, 
Uf 


vill. Attica (by inference), fourth century Bc. Present location 
unknown. Dimensions unrecorded. 

Publication: Jordan 2003. Known today only from a photograph 
made before the Second World War in a shop in Monastiraki; I see no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of the tablet or of its inscription. 
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Text 6 


[Tl ]aciwv <A> moaidexo émotéAd- 


—_ 


W TATVELWVA TYLWENO- 
acbar xai peteABEvV xa- 

i Nixooteatov tov Agiv- 
wv[o]s dbekqov xai Age- 
O[d]ovov, dog mag’ épé Gdt- 
xOot xal EmBorEvoo. 

xal Dravxétyv xat Aia- 
vtodweov xa EuBor- 


Oo won Do fh WO ND 


EVOOL, XAL [LT] TOOTEQOV 


—_ 
) 


[20 JooteAcoOFvan t1)- 
[v cal6 ] 


_— 
wo = 


I, Pasion, son of Dikaiarchos, send (a letter) for Satyrion to punish and to 
prosecute both Nikostratos the brother of Deinon and Arethousios, because 
they are doing wrong and plotting against me, and Glauketes and 
Aiantodoros - and they are plotting - and not to make the preliminary 
payment before. . . . 


1X. Agora, inv. IL 1702. H. 0.050, W. 0.134. 
Publication: Jordan 2000. 


Text 7 
Side A 
Ajjous {tc} émvotéAAer Zevoxrér xai tit UNTOL UNSAUMs MEQUdEV 1 
QUTOV GMOAOLEVOV EV THL YAAXKELWL, GAAG MOOS TOS SEOMOTAS AUTS EXBEV 2 


xa Eveveeoban tt BeAtiov avtau. AvOownwi yao tagadedouar mavu MOVHEa 3 
UQOTLYOHEVOSG GOAAULON SedEuau MooMNAaxiToua WGAAOV LLAAAOV. 4 


Lesis sends (aletter) to Xenokles and to his mother by no means to overlook that 
he is perishing in the foundry but to come to his masters and find something 
better for him. For I have been handed over to a man thoroughly wicked. I am 
perishing from being whipped; I am tied up; I am treated like dirt - more and 
more! 


Side B 


At the right-hand end of the tablet, at right angles to the writing of the other 
side, is one line of traces that seem too regular to be accidental. I have not been 
able to recognize any letter, though, for the area is quite worn and encrusted. 
Presumably we have here an address of some sort, €.g., =€voxnét. 
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Western Mediterranean 


x. Agathe, fourth century Bc. Found among amphoras and a quantity 
of fish fins and scales. Now in private hands? 

Unpublished. Mentions: Grenier 1942, 288: one can read ATAOH, 
perhaps the name of the city? BE 1944, go: apparently a private letter, 
with the words yaigew xai U[ytaivev], oxutevc (cf. the content of11 and 
VIII), toryaetor, Seonotov; BE 1956, 357: date fourth century Bc, 
Lejeune 1960, 62: additional recognizable words are avtov nea@tov, 
xaoiecoa, EenEw (the dialect therefore Ionic). 


x1. Emporion, fifth century Bc (second third of sixth century BC, 
Sanmarti and Santiago 1987; 1988a; middle of sixth-ca. 535 BC, Musso 
1986-9; ca. 500 BC, Jeffery 1990; first half, perhaps first quarter, of fifth 
cent. BC, Sanmarti and Santiago 1988b; the later years of fifth century, 
Slings 1994). Ampuries Museum. 

Publications and discussions: Sanmarti and Santiago 1987; 1988a; 
1988b; Santiago 1990a, 1990c; Jeffery 1990, 464; Santiago 1993; Slings 
1994. 


Text 8 (from Sanmarti and Santiago 1987) 


]Q> év LaryavOn Zon, KAN[ 
] Euxogeitatow ot8 émpal 

]NEZ i éxoor xoivos odx EXZ[.].EA.[ 
Lavy |avOyt ov @vijobar BATTIEA[. |OMOA| 
JANAPSA{T}N ragaxopicev KAS[ 2 JEN[ 
]. F2]QNI ti tovtwv nontéov [+7] 
].=A xai xeheve oe BASTIEA[!]EAI[ 
]oOau [et] tig Eotwv Sc EEL €g Al. ]OZT[?].[ 
Juétego’v xav do dior. S00 ne0[2 Jo[ = ].[ 
JAI[. JOS 8 Zotw: xav abtos HéAn[t JOAT 
TH ]Wvov peTEexeTo’ xOn 1] OM[.]N.[ 


Oo ON Do fh WO ND - 


JHTQ xdmoteratw dxdc0 av 


]N ws Gv Sbvytat taxtote «| 


ee eee eee eee a or 


— 


xax]éhevxa. Xaige. vac. [ 


2 é|mnogitaww or ajan- Musso e.g., Set oe émytehdobar 6[x]wc 
S(anmarti)/S(antiago) 1987 émiBa[tatow S/S 1988a, -Baivewv 1988b 3 
nhétoves S/S 1988a, ovx éhdaoo|ves Santiago 1990a é¢ o[ Je 5[ S/S 1987, é¢ 
8. . .d[ 1988a, é.o[. . .]5 Slings 4 €.g. pogtiov TO év Lary avon S/S 1988a 
dv avijobat S/S 1998b, dvwvijoba Slings, Jav Oyiov wvijoba Bas zed[ov 
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Kao ]x[ntav@v Musso 5 aooav S/S 1998a, Javagoav Slings xd S/S 1988 
6 Ja eww S/S 1988a [+*]N[:|qut]v S/S 1998b, [..]v [ Slings 7 \ta S/S 
1988a, éom]ta Santiago 1990a xédeve S/S 1988a, xedeve Slings EAI|[: edx[ev 
S/S 1988a, Jed.[ Slings 8 [ei] suppl. S/S 1988a 9 neo[éo]8[w S/S 
1988a 10 ]di[o]mo¢ S/S 1987, |y.20¢ 1988a, ]. . .o¢ Slings 11 7]wov 
S/S 1987 d[po]A[oyn S/S 1988a, oy[.]y[on. Santiago 1990, o.[.]u[ Slings 
12 pevjatw S/S 1987, peva|tw 1988a 13 »[ S/S 1987. 


x11. Emporion, last quarter of fifth century (Sanmarti and Santiago 
1989, from letter forms), from a pottery context of the first half of the 
fourth century. Ampuries Museum. Max. pres. H. 0.063, max. pres. W. 
0.040. 

Publications: Sanmarti and Santiago 1989; Santiago 19g9ob. 


Text 9 (from Sanmarti and Santiago 1989) 


Side A 

JAI 1 
JAIz[.]O] 2 
JON[™]N[ 3 
JON[;]ONH[ 4 
JHNTIZ[ 5 
JANTQIS[ 6 
JOYKHA[ 7 
JNOYEZA[ 8 
JEIKEIN[ 9 
JAAOIKAIO[ 10 
Side B 
JATIEAAP| 1 
JIL. JYAZA[ 2 
JANAPAN[ 3 

vacat 


A. 3 Jwv[S4]8[ S(anmarti)/S(antiago) 5 L/E6N/Y, 2/A 7 K corrected from H 
8 Y/z g E/E (E S/S). T: E S/S €men]Ee xetv[oc, “on peut aussi considérer 
évjeyxetv o[”S/S 10 GJAAou xat of S/S. 

B. 1 ma0G Tiedae [ S/S, who consider suggest an Etruscan personal name 2 1/M. 
Jaoas a[ S/S. 


x111. Emporion, fourth century (from letter forms). Ampumes 
Museum. Max. pr. H. 0.145, max. pr. W. 0.173 
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Publication: Almagro Basch 1952, 34-6, no. 21 (photograph, 
drawing) from which the transcription below is made. What few words 
can be made out with probability are reported in the apparatus. 


]KA.2JAQ2].NI 
JEEIYMEQNTH 
JITYOATOPHZE 
JATAOOKAHNME 
JENOZNYM®ITHN 
]KOEZKATOIKIZAI 
JNOMOZYMEAZTOY 
JMEOAKAITHOITP 
] vacat 


CO mon Doh &| NH - 


2 vuewv A(lmagro Basch) 3 IIvOayoeng 4 ’Ayaboxd7jv or ’Ayaboxd7t 
5 Nuyqityv 6 xatotxioar Eoxatoixioat A., Pena, Santiago 7 DUEAG 
8 xal Tis YO- 


B General remarks 


Even though we have only eleven lead letters of which any text has been 
published, it is of interest to see what formulae and patterns they share. 

In his notes about the letter from Mnesiergos (v1), A. Wilhelm 
(1904) early noted a peculianty: in the body of the letter there is no 
word-break at the ends of lines; this to him was a sign of professional 
handiwork. In fact the same absence of word-break is found in most of 
the letters whose line-endings are preserved: not only v1 but 1,11, and 
1X; in addition, A. Henry, the editor of lv has provided plausible resto- 
rations without assuming word-break. 

We must assume word-break and in the third Emporion 
letter (x111), no Greek word ending [P| (line 8). Avoidance of word- 
break was of no concern at all to the writer of viii, the letter from 
Pasion. 


The opening formulae: 


I. *Q Mowtayooen, 0 mato ToL EMLOTEAXE. 
Il. "AoTLx@v : TOI Ev O'xW YaiQeELv 
IV. [ 44 Jtog Teyéau yaiget 
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VI. Mvnoieoyos énéotene tots oixor yaigev xai bytaivev’ xai adtoc 
ovtws Epao|x]e [Exev. | 

VII. Ocot:/Xaigev xai [dyraivev 

vill. [II]laciwv <A>inxardeyo émtotédAw + infinitive phrase 

IX. Afjouc {tc} Emvotéd det Zevoxré xai tit wntoi + infinitive phrase 

X. [?] xatoew xa b[ytaiverv] 


The formulae with the verb émotéAAew are divided between the 
Athenian v1, with the past tense, and 1, v11, and 1x, with the present. 
As Croénert (1910) pointed out, this use of the past tense of émotéA\ewv 
finds a good parallel in a passage from Aristophanes’ Clouds: 


1 LeAnn Evvtvyovo’ hiv Eméotetrev POdoa 608 
MOEGtaA wEV yaigew ’APnvaioiai xai toic Evuuayotc: 609 
eita, Oupiaivery Epaoxe.. . 610 


The Moon happened to meet us and instructed us first of all to convey her 
greetings to the Athenians and their allies; and then she said she was annoyed 
...(Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


Here we also find the verb governing the infinitive yaigew and, what 
is perhaps more noteworthy, the immediater report, as in V1, of the 
“writer’s” own emotional state: cita Ovuaivew ~paoxe, with the same 
main verb. The use ofa part-tense form of émoté)Aew finds an Athenian 


parallel also on a sherd of the last quarter of the fifth century, from the 
Athenian agora (Lang 1976, 9, no. BQ): 


Looiveo<c> 1 
ENMEOTEAE 2 
TAavxor 3 
EG GOTU 4 
év Seoud(t] 5 


5 Jordan 1978, 93; EVOEOLO[V] Lang 


Six of the opening formulae (11, 1V,V, VI, VII, X) have the infinitive 
xaigetv, and of these two or three (V1, VII?, X) couple it with bytaivetv. 
Apollonius Dyscolus speculated (239.23-240.8; cf. Gerhard 1905, 
36-7) that we are presumably to understand the verb Aéyet or such, €.g., 
"Aotixav (AE yet) tois év ofxw (11). This elliptical expression with yaigew 
became usual in the opening formulae of papyrus letters (see Exler 
1923, 24-44, 50-6, for lists of examples), in which we occasionally find 
yaigew xai byiaivev as well (Exler 1923, 32-3), but ancient opimions 
were divided as to the origin of the use of yaigew, the comic poet 
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Eupolis even telling us that Cleon was its “inventor” (Gerhard 1905). 
(It may be significant in this regard that Pasion’s is the only letter with 
a first-person opening formula. As banker Pasion presumably was 
accustomed to keeping his own books and may very well have written 
his own letters, without paying attention to professional epistolograph- 
ical conventions.) 

Of closing formulae, we have only one sure example, the yaige that 
ends the large letter from Emporion (x1). 


Addresses: 
The backs of three of our letters have instructions for delivery. 


I. ’7AytrddAo0dM00 10 LOdiPdtov TAEd TOU naiba xavaEayoonv 

VI. WéQev Eo TOV XEQAUOV TOY xUTOLKXOV’ GMOd6var 5é Navoiat H 
Ooaovxhit fH Avici 

1x.  Illegible. 


1. Lead (letter) of Achillodoros for his boy and Anaxagores. 
vi. ‘Take it to the potters’ quarter and give it to Nausias or Thrasykles 
or his son. 


The graffito from the agora quoted above evidently refers not to the 
potsherd on which it is written but to another letter that the recipient 
is to expect (cf. Coupry 1971, 145, no. 11 [Olbia in France, third or 
second century BC | for another potsherd with a note referring to a letter 
that will be sent: Evtwy 7. ’Anooted@ oor émiotohiy TEQi TOV OWLATIMV). 
The agora potsherd has the phrase év deop.0[t], which implies that the 
letter was rolled or folded up. In shape it would have been little different 
from a magical lead katadesmos (see Appendix 11.4): cf. the phrase at 
IG 111 (3) 45.1-3, Evavdgov [x]atada év deou[@u] woruB[dtv]ar (kata- 
desmos, Attica, fourth century BC). Similarly, Cicero refers to a letter (?) 
as a fasciculus: Tu fasciculum qui est “M. Curio” inscriptus est velom 
cures ad eum perferendum (Epistulae ad Atticum 8.5, “Please see to it 
that the scroll marked ‘M. Curio’ reaches him”). For every one of our 
lead letters, where the information is available, we know that it was 
found folded or rolled up, along an axis perpendicular to the direction 
of the writing, the body of the letter on the inside (or in the case of 11, 
on both sides) and the address, visible to the bearer, on the outside. Of 
our three lead letters with addresses, 1 and 1x had been rolled up into 
cylinders, their addresses being short enough to fit on the outermost 
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flap (see Vinogradov 1971; Jordan 2000); we have no record of the state 
of v1 when it was found, but its four-line address covers approximately 
half the tablet, which would therefore presumably have been folded 


over once rather than rolled up. 


APPENDIX II.4 
Prophetic discourse 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


In all those cultures in which it occurs, prophetic discourse 1s asso- 
ciated with two kinds of prophecy, the “inductive,” which draws prog- 
nostic conclusions from empirical observations, interpreted as signs, 
and the “enthusiastic” or ecstatic, which involves a specific state of 
psychological arousal in the utterer. Here I shall focus on the linguistic 
aspects of “enthusiastic” prophecy (as attested in ancient Greece) as 
evidence of a use of language that is particularly interesting for the 
nature of language in general. 

Prophetic discourse, magical discourse, poetic discourse. These 
forms of discourse - or “discourse” in some of its manifestations - form 
a large unit with especially vague internal boundaries, but is a unit that 
the ancients, as we know, recognized as such. The relationship between 
prophecy and poetry, for instance, was discussed in detail by Plato and 
others. 

In all these uses we find language stretched to its very limit. Language 
~ structured, analytic, propositional language - appears to “regress,” to 
varying degrees, towards its primitive, inarticulate, emotive beginnings. 
This “regression” is manifested in a kind of undermining of clearly 
defined meaning through an emphasis on linguistic form and rhythm, a 
stressing through metaphor of the experiential, emotional fabric of 
meaning. Magical discourse (and also delirious, ecstatic discourse) rep- 
resents the most extreme form of this regression. In magical texts (see 
Appendix 11.2) structured, intelligible discourse exists side by side with 
the comparatively unstructured, unintelligible logos, which shows the 
“regression” that interests us. The ancients referred to it as Govvetoc 
hodva “unintelligible speech,” gwvai donuot “cries without meaning,” 
GhaAntor otevaypyoi “unutterable groans,” mopypiyyis Bor “confused 
shouting.” Rhythmic, hypnotically repeated syllables (e.g., GAakaAd); 
linguistic structures with no clear meaning, no clear place in the gram- 
matical or syntactic structure (dox xatdoxt, y8@p); a predominance of 
nouns. Here we see the extreme regression of magical discourse: the 
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predominance of the rhythmic syllable and diffuse, indeterminate 
meaning, as if propositional language were homesick for the primitive, 
the emotional, the exclamatory. Exclamation, with its diffuse, “meaning- 
less” content, would appear to be most closely akin to magical discourse. 
The same basic characteristics are shared by ecstatic, delirious dis- 
course, aS encountered in ecstatic religious experience or even in 
psychopathological disorders. A regression occurs in the same way in 
poetry, but it usually does not attain the complete break with proposi- 
tional discourse that characterizes the magical (or ecstatic) utterance. 
What happens in the discourse of “enthusiastic” prophecy? It seems 
certain that, as in the case of magical discourse, there is a dual structure: 
on the one hand, the direct, ecstatic, to some extent unintelligible 
speech of the seer, and on the other the priestly reworking of this dis- 
course to render the content intelligible and communicable. Various 
accounts attest the ecstatic basis of prophetic discourse. Aelius 
Aristides observes (Iledg MAdtwva. meQi Ontogixijs 11-33) of the priest- 
esses of Dodona that afterwards they know nothing of what they have 
said (Wotegov ovdév wv eizov ioaot). The Pythian priestesses “cannot 
retain or remember what they have said” (ody oiat te eioiv pudattev 
ovde pepvijoba). Plutarch speaks (De Pythiae oraculis 3974.8 
Sieveking) of the Sibyl’s “raving mouth” (pawopnevov otoua). 
Herodotus (8.135.1-3) notes the “greatest of marvels” (@@pa peyotov), 
in which the Boeotian seer gives an oracle “in a barbaric tongue” 
(BagBdew ykwoon). The linguistic behavior of Cassandra (as recorded 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1072-3) is regarded, by some scholars atleast, 
as a clear instance of ecstatic glossolalia. There is a great deal of other 
testimony that one might cite here. The very fact that the ancients them- 
selves saw a link (at the etymological level, too) between prophecy 
(uavtixr)) and madness (uavia) is enough to confirm - if this were 
needed - a universal in all cultures. Objections (mainly chronological) 
to the existence of ecstatic “enthusiastic” prophecy throughout Ancient 
Greek history are frequently, as Dodds observes (1964, 68-9), rooted in 
prejudices for particular views of ancient phenomena. Thus, according 
to Dodds, Rohde’s assertion that ecstatic prophecy was unknown in 
Greece before the advent of Dionysus and his cult, which established 
the Pythia at Delphi, is largely due to his endorsement of the views of his 
friend Nietzsche, who insisted on the absolute antithesis between the 
“rational” religion of Apollo and the “irrational” religion of Dionysus. 
So in its dual structure (ecstatic “formless” substructure propo- 
sitional superstructure) prophetic discourse is one of those areas of 
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linguistic behavior in which the tension disturbing the apparent 
“serenity” of propositional language is revealed. This tension is of the 
same nature as that which is apparent in the dual structure of magical 
discourse or in the dual structure seen in the contrast between poetry 
and prose. In all these cases an attempt is made to approach the 
obscure, semantically indeterminate, diffuse emotional substratum of 
clearly defined propositional language. This is the - more or less - 
extreme “regression” of all these linguistic behaviors. 

But let us now apply this perspective to prophetic discourse in par- 
ticular. The classic presentation of this viewpoint is surely that of 
Heraclitus (fr. 14 Marcovich): ‘O ava ov tO pavteiov got tO év Aekqoic 
oite Aéyer oUTE xOUMTEL GAAG ONwaiver “The lord who has his oracle at 
Delphi neither speaks nor conceals but ‘indicates’ - gives signs - 
points.” And, as Dodds remarks (1974, 197), these “pointers” must be 
interpreted and enlarged on by the priests, must be fashioned into intel- 
ligible, propositional language. So, according to Heraclitus, prophetic 
discourse is “deictic” (it points) and not (directly) declarative. 

It is worth dwelling for a moment on this Heraclitean concept of 
“signification,” that of “pointing,” because it has a crucial bearing on the 
phenomenon of language in general. Let us compare the word natdi 
“child” with the deictic particle va “there!” (as in va o Tiavvyg “there’s 
Giannis!) or with the interjection ouch! Whereas the word madi 
“child” has a clear, distinct semantic content, the other two expressions 
do not: rather they are “pointers.” The first expression is the linguistic 
equivalent of the mute “pointing” gesture that frequently accompanies 
it, while the second 1s the “pointer” to an emotional reaction of which it 
forms a part. The lack, to varying degrees, of a clearly defined meaning 
is a general feature of deictic signification. The deictic elements of lan- 
guage, in contrast with the non-deictic, are dependent on the circum- 
stances in which they occur. They have no meaning independent of 
their use. What is more, deictic signification is the oldest “layer” of lan- 
guage, the “bridge” to its prehistory. Systems of communication among 
animals are all deictic in nature; the signs used signify (“point to”) emo- 
tional reactions to immediate stimuli. The early language of children, 
too, 1s by and large of a deictic character. The word mama, for example, 
uttered by the very young child, is not, despite appearances, the same 
linguistic entity as the identical word when used by adults. It is a pointer 
whose semantic content is amorphous, an “exclamation” that may mean 


” a 


“T’m hungry, 


m afraid,” “don’t go,” “it hurts,” and so on. Only the 
specific circumstances in which the word is uttered can enlighten the 
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adult as to the need or desire that has prompted the exclamation. It is to 
this primitive, experiential, deictic mode of signifying, which neither 
reveals nor conceals but “indicates” — obscurely and diffusely — to which 
prophetic and poetic discourse - and, far more dramatically, of course, 
magical logos — appear to hark back. 

Let us now take a closer look at what we know about prophetic dis- 
course in the ancient Greek world. The Heraclitean fragment we dis- 
cussed earlier is rightly regarded as referring to the cryptic, enigmatic, 
polysemous character of the oracles that have come down to us from 
ancient times. The view I shall put forward is that this quality is none 
other than the reflection (and what we mean here by reflection will 
become clear in a moment) of the deeper deictic nature — in the sense 
we have given this term - which characterizes all forms of “enthusias- 
tic” prophetic discourse and, more generally, all linguistic behaviors 
that are dominated by movement towards the emotional, deictic sig- 
nifying of expenence. The primitive, emotional, deictic quality mani- 
fested in the ecstatic utterance of the seer is converted — on the level of 
the structured, propositional oracle - into the secondary deictic quality 
manifested in cryptic language, ambiguity or polysemy, homonymy. 
The advantage of this understanding is that it acknowledges the 
kinship — in terms of their deictic nature - between prophetic discourse 
and other, similar linguistic behaviors: magical discourse, poetic dis- 
course, the language of early childhood and even aspects of “everyday” 
language itself— I refer of course to its deictic elements. In all these cases 
the dominant or most conspicuous element is the emotional, deictic 
fabric of linguistic signifying - with the ensuing semantic “diffusion.” 
These are the qualities which will assist us in accounting for the char- 
acteristic features of enthusiastic prophetic discourse. 

Even in ancient times there were those who attributed the cryptic 
nature of oracular utterances exclusively to the inherent impossibility of 
predicting the future with any clarity, or to the political or diplomatic 
interests that the oracle — as institution - was obliged to serve. Such 
interpretations must be dismissed as entirely inadequate, insofar as 
they take no account of the deeper nature of prophetic discourse. 
Furthermore, the role of the oracle was not to predict the future but to 
offer advice in response to questions concerning future actions and 
designs (see Text [1]). Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 11, xxili-xxiv) have 
the following observation to make in this respect: 


The studied vagueness and obscurity of the Delphic response, the Ao50™s 
for which AoEias is so frequently blamed, have been variously explained as a 
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safeguard against being detected in a false prediction, or as a means of cush- 
ioning the impact of unpleasant truth on the enquirer. There is no doubt some 
weight in these explanations. The oracle can on occasion be entirely lucid and 
specific, as when prescribing a site for a colony, ordering the details of relig- 
ious ritual, or expounding the moral law. When forecasting the future it is often 
calculatedly vague, and the more important the forecast, the vaguer may be the 
reply. But the oracle is also prone to obscurity when the Delphic authorities 
had nothing to gain from it, and when their interests might in fact have been 
better served by frankness. Such obscurity is something much more integral 
to the style of the responses than the above explanations would suggest. There 
can be little question that the oracles derive from a remote past, reflecting a 
social order in which there is no distinction between the poet and the prophet, 
and that they draw much of their inspiration from early folk poetry with a 
primitive fondness for pictorial imagery, for free use of alliteration and asso- 
nance, for obliquity and obscurity in preference to directness and clarity. It is 
a literary genre close to the earth, rough and coarse in tone, yet vigorous and 
with an underlying samity and even wisdom. 


There are, of course, a number of basic flaws in the interpretation 
offered by Parke and Wormell (first and foremost among these the ten- 
dency to idealize the “noble savage”) but their thinking is, at least, on 
the nght track. They are somewhat skeptical about “practical” expla- 
nations and prefer to see primitive poetic logos as the origin of the pro- 
phetic, yet they do not account for the characteristics of either. The 
problem remains unresolved. 

The cryptic nature of oracular utterance must be seen, as we have 
already observed, as a reflection of the more profound, expenential, 
deictic nature of prophetic discourse. The prophetic utterance 1s 
in essence - in its ecstatic essence - sound semantically diffuse and 
exclamatory, an zndicator of emotional tension. This pnmitive diffusion 
is reflected in the cryptic nature of the structured oracle. Its play with 
ambiguity, homonymy, multiple meaning, and the consequent seman- 
tic “suspension” - the cryptic quality of the oracle - are the languzstic 
means to attain that “diffusion” characteristic of the (almost) inarticu- 
late, ecstatic utterance. 

There is an interesting correlation to be observed here - that 
between the cryptic nature of the oracle and its metrical form (see Text 
{2]). Cryptic oracles were in meter (but not all metrical oracles were 
cryptic). Dodds (1964, 92, note 70; 1974, 195) observes interestingly that 
metrical oracles must represent the most ancient kind of oracle. He also 
notes the testimony of Strabo, that the Pythia herself spoke on occasion 
in metrical form. Nevertheless, Dodds does not challenge the view that 
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the metrical form must have been for the most part a secondary rework- 
ing of the primary, ecstatic oracular utterance. He notes, however - and 
this is of particular importance - that ecstatic, delirious discourse 
always tends to be characterized by a metrical structure. In other words, 
the metrical structure of the reworked oracle appears to preserve an 
ancient, structural component of the primary ecstatic utterance. It is 
one of its many archaic properties. 

Before we proceed we must remind ourselves that the dactylic 
hexameter - the meter in which most oracles were issued - was believed 
to be the invention of Apollo, or of his first Pythia, Phemonoe. The 
divine logos communicated directly by the Pythia - and then reworked 
by the expounders of the oracle and couched in (metrical) proposi- 
tional form - was in the form of song, rhythm, music. It was, in other 
words, a logos that was above all emotional and, therefore, deictic. 
Music, according to Lévi-Strauss (1993, 89), knows no words. In music 
there is no lexicon, the clearly defined meaning of the word has no 
place. The units of musical language signify in a diffuse, “holistic” 
manner - they communicate through the experiential medium of 
deictic signifying. This is the “archaic supenority” of music and song 
~ so elegantly described by Adorno and Horkheimer (1972, 77). Sung, 
rhythmic language retains something of this archaic and primitive 
“superiority,” something of the experiential, deictic, holistic signifying 
of experience. Intonation - that “prose” music which accompanies the 
structures of propositional language - is also, of course, a “deictic” 
element. 

Meter and the cryptic nature of the oracular pronouncements are 
two sides of the same coin. Linguistic sound is attempting to become 
once again a “pointer” - a direct and experiential “signifying,” an 
endeavor to transcend the clear-cut semantic boundaries that make lan- 
guage a conventional, arbitrary system of signification as opposed toa 
“natural,” experiential one. At this point we must remember the afhnity 
between prophetic and magical discourse. The rhythmic quality of the 
utterance is also a feature of the latter. Here too, the rhythm is associated 
with the undermining of clearly defined meaning. 

In many cultures - including Ancient Greek - the unintelligible 
sound-sequences of magical logos are regarded as examples of the lan- 
guage of the gods (see Appendix 11.5). It does not appear to be at all a 
matter of chance that this language - whether in magical or prophetic 
logos - should have characteristics tha! emphasize truly archaic, deictic 
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aspects of the human language, or that magical logos should be believed 
in some cultures to disclose the primitive, natural names of things. This 
primal giving of names is associated, too, with a type of discourse that 
is first and foremost deictic and emotional, and is itself a part of the 
process of deixis, of the movement towards things - of emotion. 

If meter and the cryptic quality of the prophetic utterance are 
aspects of the Archaic nature of prophetic discourse, this nature - as we 
have defined it — is manifested in a much more obvious, almost 
“clichéd,” mode, in the archaic and (largely) epic language of the 
oracles. There is nothing surpnising, of course, in the choice of the epic 
idiom. It is linked with the preference for the dactylic hexameter, as 
Parke and Wormell observe (1956 xxii). However, we should not 
content ourselves with this rather obvious observation. Meter — and, 
what is more, the archaic dactylic hexameter, of divine ongin - archaic, 
epic language, the cryptic quality of the utterance - all these elements 
(and others) serve the deeper nature of oracular logos: the regression to 
primitive, experiential discourse. Linguistic archaism represents - 
signifies metaphorically - this deeper archaism: the stretching of lan- 
guage to its lamits. 

Once again, it is illuminating to compare magical logos, a character- 
istic of which, in many different cultures, is linguistic archaism: 
Archaic, now unintelligible linguistic forms, foreign words borrowed 
from - usually - older cultures, with powerful connotations. Magic, as 
Mauss and Humbert observe (1902-3), “spoke Sanskrit in India, 
Egyptian and Hebrew in the Greek world, Greek in the Roman world, 
and Latin in the modern world.” The linguistic archaism of prophetic 
discourse is part of the same tendency. 

In conclusion, I return to the relationship between prophetic and 
poetic discourse, a question already raised in ancient times. As we have 
seen, Parke refers to poetic discourse and its features in his attempt to 
answer the question of the cryptic quality of oracular discourse. But of 
course this maneuver merely shifts the question onto different ground, 
without providing an answer to it. 

From a linguistic perspective the classic study of the question of 
poetic discourse is, of course, that of Jakobson (1981). What exactly is 
poetic discourse, poetic function, for Jakobson? It is that use of lan- 
guage that endeavors to “undermine” the conventional relationship 
between sound and meaning (the celebrated “arbitrariness” of the lin- 
guistic sign). Jakobson cites the famous line from Pope (1981 44): in 
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poetry, “the sound must seem an Echo of the sense.” Poetry then seeks 
that same regression to which we have referred repeatedly: the return 
to the primitive, experiential, deictic mode of signifying - the under- 
mining of conventional “arbitrary” language by the primitive deictic 
“language.” Poetry, in the words of Valéry, “is the attempt to represent 
or to restore, by articulate language, those things, or that thing, which 
tears, caresses, kisses, sighs, etc., try obscurely to express” (quoted by 
Loewald 1978, 268). Rhythm, meter, phonetic symbolism, parechesis 
and paronomasia, metaphor, and the resulting polysemy and diffusion 
- all these facets of poetic discourse endeavor to approach that lost, 
primitive, semantically obscure, emotional starting point, where sound 
signifies directly and experientially, where it “shows.” 

“The machinations of ambiguity are among the very roots of poetry” 
says Empson (Jakobson 1981, 42). To be precise, what lies at the roots 
of poetry - and of language more generally — is the obscure, almost pre- 
linguistic, semantically diffuse sound of emotion. Ambiguity and poly- 
semy — as generated by the play of phonetic symbolism, of paronomasia 
and assonance, the attraction between words semantically different but 
identical or similar in sound, with the resulting subversion of clear-cut 
meaning - are, as we have already observed, nothing more than the lin- 
guistic approximation to this Protean, deictic sound of emotion. 

Poetic logos, prophetic logos, magical logos. All three are emotionally 
charged, impassioned forms of discourse - without clear distinctions 
between them - which are determined by the quest for that lost para- 
dise of immediate, experiential semiosis, through the subversion, to 
different degrees, of the conventional relationship between sound and 
sense, and of the clear-cut meanings that this relationship entails. 


Selected texts 


[1] Lead tablet from the oracle at Dodona, find Mg6. Length 0.059, width 
0.014. Christidis, Dakaris and Vokotopoulou 1997. On one side is the 
question, on the other the response. Date: 400-375 BC. 


OL. TTOATEVOWAL HATA VAL; 
B. Est yf oyeOe: tEAEOG 

The petitioner asks if he should choose to serve as a soldier “on dry 
land”; the response is that this is the best choice. 

The question is put in the north-west (Doric) dialect, the reply. 1 
the epic. 
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[2] Herodotus 5.928 Hude 


Koewiotor yao Hv MOMOs xaTdOTAOLS TOLNSe Hv OAtyaoyxin, xai OVTOL 
Baxyiador xaheouevor Evewov tHv OAL, Edid00av Sé xai fyovto 2 
GAANAwY. ’Auctove d€ E6vTL TOUTWV TOV AVOOMV yivetat BuyatnoO YwAN: 
ovvoua Sé ot Hv Adda. Tavtnv Baxyiadéwv yao ovdeic HOere yrwat, 
toyer Hetiwv 0’ Eyexoateos, Onwov ev eav ex Iletons, dtao ta avéxadev 
AantOrc te xat Kaweténs. "Ex d€ ot tavtys tig yuvaixos ovd’ gE GAAS 
maldes éyivovto: gotdAn wv &> Aek~ods EOL yOvov. Eotovta bé adtov 
WWEws 7H IIvOin MOCOayOOEVEL TOLOLOE TOLOL EXECU 


"HeETLWV, OUTLG OE TLEL MOAVTLTOV EOVTA. 
AGPba xvet, TEEEL 6’ OAOOLTOOXOV: Ev SE MEGETTAL 
AVOOGOL LOVVAEXOLOL, Sixatwoet SE KoouvGov. 


Tavta yono8evta tH “Hetiwvi cEayyédAetai xws totor Baxyxiddyou, totor 
TO LEV NOOTEQOV YEVOLEVOV YONOTNOLOV é¢ KéouvGov Fv GonLov, PEOOV TE 
ES THUTO xAL TO TOD "Hetiwvos xai Aéyov woe 


Aletoc év nétonot xveL, téEer OE AEOVTO. 

XAOTEOOV WUNOTHV’ MOAAMV 8 UO youvata AVOEL. 
Tatta vuv ev podteo8e, KogivOror, ot regi xaAiv 
Tlevonvryv olxeite xa opovoevta KootvGov. 


For the Corinthian State was ordered in such manner as | will show. The Few 
ruled; these few, called Bacchiadae, held sway in the city, marrying and giving 
in marriage among themselves. Now Amphion, one of these men, had a lame 
daughter, whose name was Labda. Seeing that none of the Bacchiadae would 
marry her, she was wedded to Eetion son of Echecrates, of the township of 
Petra, a Lapith by lineage, of the posterity of Caeneus. No sons being born to 
him by this wife or any other, he set out to Delphi to enquire concerning issue; 
and straightway as he entered the Pythian priestess spoke these verses to him: 


Eetion, yet high honour is thine, though honour’d thou art not. 
Labda conceiveth anon; and a rolling rock she shall bear thee, 
Fated on princes to fall, and execute justice on Corinth. 


This oracle given to Eetion was in some wise made known to the Bacchiadae, 
by whom the former oracle sent to Corinth was not understood, albeit its 
meaning was the same as the meaning of the oracle of Eetion; it was this: 


Lo, where the eagle’s mate conceives in the rocks, and a lion 
Mighty and fierce shall be born; full many a knee shall he loosen. 
Wherefore I bid you beware, ye Corinthian folk that inhabit 
Nigh Pirene fair and the heights o’erhanging of Corinth. 
(Trans A. D. Godley) 
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[3] Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1072-1073 West 
The lines are spoken by Cassandra 


OTOTOTOTOL MOMOL OG’ 
WMIMOALOV WILOAAOV. 


O-o-o-oh! Horror! No! | O Apollo, O Apollo! (Trans. C. Collard) 


APPENDIX II.5 
The language of the gods in Homer 


F. BADER 


TRANSLATED BY JANET KONIORDOS 


The “language of the gods” in the various Indo-European traditions is 
defined by the use for a single referent of two appellations, given - accord- 
ing to the poets — one by the gods and one by men. Like other languages, 
it has a formal apparatus and delivers a message. Unlike them, it is exclu- 
sively hermetic, although it uses hermetic processes exterior to itself. 
These are in the main of two kinds: the conjunction of what Benveniste 
calls “designation” and “signification”; and the use of “discontinuous 
composition,” by means of which elements from firmly structured lin- 
guistic data are separated in the utterance. It is partly to this composition 
that poets like Homer, Hesiod, Linos, and the Sirens owe their name of 
“Linkers,” because of their mastery of linkage techniques for reconnect- 
ing what they have deliberately disconnected, partly to their use of 
enigmas (aivyya is etymologically “linkage”, from root *sh,-e2- [with 
psilose]), partly to the transmission of their knowledge to the “chain” of 
generations. Whac belongs specifically, then, to the language of the gods 
or to the language of men is the subject matter itself: the opposition of 
human mortality to divine immortality, being expressed by enigmas. 

As with other languages, the formal apparatus of the language of the 
gods comprises phonology, vocabulary, and syntax; and I shall be examin- 
ing all three in the six examples from Homer. These, unlike the other 
examples of the language of the gods in Greek which number in total about 
twenty, are unique in that they belong to a corpus of more than one 
example (four in the //iad, two in the Odyssey), a corpus designed in such 
a way as to form a whole in which each item contributes information com- 
plementing the preceding one, upon which it is at the same time skillfully 
based. This is achieved through two types of linkage: the one, horizontal, 
is established between the two appellations; the other linkages develop, 
vertically, a construction based on the horizontal linkage, within the 
passage containing the two names and beyond it into subsequent pas- 
sages, forming a powerfully structured whole extending from the first to 
the last passage. It is not within the scope of this paper to show that the 
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establishment of phonological inventories like those we shall be finding 
here is a practiceimplemented by poets of Indo-European languages other 
than Greek, a practice which shows that poets like Homer, far beyond any- 
thing one could have imagined, possessed astonishing language skills. 


1 Phonology 


The end result, in the I/cad and the Odyssey alike, is an inventory of the 
phonological system of Ionic Greek, established by a poet well-versed 
in historical phonetics. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 1: Botagewv/Atyaiwv’ 


This being the first passage, the linkage can only be horizontal, but it is 
conceived from the outset in terms of what is to follow. It gives exam- 
ples of a phonological and prosodic inventory, accompanied by an 
alphabetical secret coding. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


(a) t,a,e,6 <t,a,€, >, with distinctions of timbre and quantity, and 
1-a > -tya- with -zy- phonologically opposed to the i of the 
dipthong az; 

(b) diphthongs: inherited a' (Aiyaiwv) and ¢ (Gueivewv), but created 
by phonological changes in yaiwv (*gawyon) and xvdet (*xvdeo1) 
where, in sequence, they indicate a voluntary linkage; oppositional 
pairing of é'/e' (Bint/dpeivev). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


Linkage by means of the pairing ofr (twice: Bovaeeov)/n; rhyme in -6n, 
with final 2 (Bevdgewv)/result of elision in sandhi (Atyaiwv’), with 
dental nasal in the rhyme, the starting point for the inventory of nasals, 
extended by éueivwv, which adds the labial nasal, and yaiwv, where the 
final -n, at the end of the line, is not in sandhi like that of Bovagewv, with 
velar n in phrasal sandhi (Bo.dgewv xaA-), or that of éxatoyyxerg- In 
compositional sandhi with [n k] /[n kh] pairing). 


C. Plosives 


Around the pair b/g created by the horizontal linkage, interweaving in 
chiasmus of the gutturals (k/kh: éxatoyzevoov, xahtoas &¢ waxgov) and 
labials (xavtec, Pint, matedc), th/d (2Motoa, Bed, Seopav; xaBEceto 
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uvde, th/zd/t/d repeated in circular composition (recapitulative), 
accompanied by & (Kooviwv, etc.), and g (yaiwv, Aiyaiwv’ in parono- 
masia, rhyming with Kooviwv). 


D. /w/ <*> 


Clusters: initial sw (oF ot > o&), with w as second element of the cluster 
and medial wy (gawyon), with w as first element. 


E. Sibilant 


Studied only for phonological changes: in initial position resulting in h 
(hott <ob> from *swou), and medially, giving a hiatus which creates a 
diphthong (xvde(o)t); combinatory variant zd < dz (xa6éfeto) within 
the word/z din sandhi (avdoes 5€), the poet in this passage treating var- 
iants [z] of /s/ and [np] of /n/. 


F. Prosody and phonology 


(a) &/azt immediately poses the problem of the status of 2: vowel/con- 
sonant (zy allophone before V of 1 (Bet8w) before C [*g”rh,-u-, cf. 
Bagis/*g”rh,-1- > *g’rih,- > Bory-/Bei-])/second element in a 
diphthong; hetero- and tautosyllabisms; phonological long vowels 
alongside short vowels prosodically lengthened by position within 
a word (s1e.t90c) or phrase (maga Kooviwvi); 

(b) sandhi: elision in Aiyaiwv(a) compared to verse-final yaiwv and 
to Bowdgewv, where final [n] <-v> becomes [n] <y> before 
xah-; combinatory variants [n| and [zd] <€>, within a word 
(eExatoyxeioov, -éCeto) and, in pairs, within a phrase (Beidgewv x-; 
avdges 8€). 

(c) synizese in /-Betd/gewv (<-nFov) as a work of w > zero. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Opposition of inherited and recent diphthongs; phonological change of 
s, both initial (in the cluster initial sw <oF> Fhot) and medial (xvde(o)t- 
), and of w in the medial cluster wy, s and w being combined in sw. 


H. Secret coding and writing (reverse alphabetic order relative to 
the direction of the script) 


(a) 6 and y of the two names taken in reverse order by Aiyaiwv, 
Bint alliterating with Boudgewv, then by a linkage due to the 
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paronomasia yaiwv of Aiyaiwv in a second sequence of reverse 
alphabetic order as a mark of the script from right to left, especially 
in the boustrophedon (xabeteto xvbe yaiwv: y, 5, 6, 8, x), the whole 
closed by the alliterative & of Kgoviww, etc.: the poet, stopping at 
the edge of the liquid/nasal series A, u, v, is sensitive to the partial 
phonologization of the alphabet first, and second, to its arithmeti- 
cal frame, % being the tenth letter of the alphabet without F; 

(b) vowels: after -z(y), for phonological study, <a> and <e> follow in 
order in Bo.agewv, and <a> and <w> give alpha and omega. 


EXAMPLE (=TEXT) 2: aineta xoAwvy. . . Batiea/ofjua moAvoxdoQOuot0 
Mveivijs (Two sequences of ten syllables with the double naming as referent.) 


Honzontal linkage by means of inventories of liquids, nasals, and 
diphthongs, and by the pair ¢/th <t/6>. Linkage and inventories con- 
structed on the preceding passage. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


(a) Starting from the long/short opposition in Example 1, inventory of 
phonological and prosodic longs and shorts for each timbre: 4 
(Batieva, ofjua)/a by position (oxag6- before a heterosyllabic 
cluster/&8davator before the tautosyllabic cluster dhw which is ety- 
mological in O64vatoc, and thus not a by metrical lengthening)/*a 
> Jonic é (xoAwvn, ofjua Mugivys);*é (xtxdnoxovor)/é phonologi- 
cal > @ by position (d&véges 5é); 7 (Batievav)/7 (Mvetvns)/ iby posi- 
tion (megidgouos, tus 1Q0-, in sandhi, compositional or phrasal); 
6/6 (xohwvn); 6 by position/(*xogFo- > xoteFo-); newly intro- 
duced /u/ (xoAvoxdg8poro Mugivys: a by position/i, without any 
phonological *i); 

(b) repetition of the az and e7 from Example 1 in aineta Batiera, which 
rhyme, and introduction of o7 (nohvoxdQOuoro, paralleling -e7a), in 
an inventory of diphthongs in i with a short first element; example 
ofa diphthong in w in &ndvevOe, in ev paired with the original -ew- 
of aimeta. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


| newly introduced (m6Atoc, xoAdvN, 10, assonance by ol); repetition 
of m, r, n (Muivngc), thus an inventory of liquids and nasals; renewal of 
the -6n rhyme in -6né and creation ot a new rhyme in -né (xohwvn, 
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Muegivys); echo of the [nkh] <yy> in Example 1 by nth (év0a, three 
times), neutral from the point of view of combinatory variants); inter- 
play of chiastic r. . . m/m. . . rin oxagbporo Mvoivygs. 


C. Plosives 


b of Boragewv resumed in Batiewa; p/k formation based on the b/g of 
Example 1, linkage of aimeta xoAwvy (same phonological order, not 
alphabetical), the pair completed in an inventory of voiceless plosives by 
the ¢ of Batieva (paired with the th of oxdQ@poto); numerous alliterations 
in p (nEeoMAQOLWE MOALOG, aineta, Tediw, AnavevOe, reot-), in order to give 
the name nei of the letter x, xet being the fourth of seven syllables in x, 
thus focalized by its central position; for yt see p. 1382; for O@ p. 1388. 


D. /w/ <*> 


Two clusters, as for / <A>, with repetition of w in aineta (azpéwya), and 
new rw (*xogfo- > xoteo-), the first tautosyllabic with w as first element 
of the cluster, the other heterosyllabic with w as second element. 


E. Sibilant 


In contrast to the lost sin Example 1 s- in ojjua; clusters medially within 
a word or phrase based on z d (in Example 1), the voiceless pairs st, s t 
(gou . . . Tomes te in circular composition) and voiced z b (dvdges 
Batteiav), paired with s p (tts xQ0-); sk (oxaQOuoro, xxAnoxovot, with 
k/sk), which completes the inventory of s + voiceless-plosive clusters. 


F. Prosody 


Play onk.. . rth (oxag@)/kr. . . th (duexqudev ); etc. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Introduction of *a > Ionic @; presence of initial s; loss of w <F> in 
medial clusters. 


H. Alphabet 


After stopping with <x> (see p. 1380) in Example 1, introduction of /I/ in 
the phonologized sequence /] m n/ and the rhyme in -né <-vyn>, one may 
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well ask whether noAvoxdQ@uoto Mugivys does not give the name of p 
(ui), twelfth letter of the alphabet of twenty-four letters (without F), 
number which is encoded by the twenty-four letters of the divine appela- 
tion, as is shown, moreover, by the tenth position of % in this appelation 
like in the alphabet; for the name of 1, see p. 1381, and for 6@, p. 1388. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 3: xaAutda/xvuvdtw 


The study of linkages must take precedence over the inventories, which 
are complete except for vocalic 7 before consonant (here, after -2y-, i, and 
for intervocalic w (here) and ph <> (Example 4). 


A. Vowels 


Honzontally, a (twice) in yaAxida, in syllables closed and open in 
sandhi respectively /2 (twice) in xUptvdev (assonance of min-din), ina 
closed medial syllable and in a final syllable at the end of a line before 
an initial vowel in a following word; and um/mu chiasmus by means of 
linkage with Mugivng; vertically, the triple 2 in this example is con- 
nected (by means of a) to the triple a in the following example (in each 
case, in one open and two closed syllables). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


l,m. n connected by the l/r pair to the m-n-r of Mugivys (Example 2) (also 
play of vuiww/uu . . .uv) and to the m-n-r- of Xxdpavdeoc (Example 4). 


C. Plosives 


Horizontal linkage by means of kh-k-d (yahxida, examples of the three 
manners of articulation); vertical linkage by means of k-m-d to 
oxde@uoro (k-7-th-m) and =xdpavdgos (k-m-d-r-) (interweaving of plo- 
sives and liquids and nasals) in Examples 2 and 4. 


D. 

Medial /w/ <F> in AiFéc completes, as intervocalic, the w-clusters of 
Examples 1 and 2. 

E. Sibilant 


The sequence jjav’ SCo.ow nenvxaopévos resumes in chiasmus the st/dz 
of examples 2 and 1, and the z d of &vdges d€ is repeated in circular 
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composition from example 1 to this example, the passage displaying the 
same composition, from magog Afi to dvdges 5€; the inventory of s- 
clusters is completed here by medial sm in nenvxcaomévoc and s m in 
sandhi in “Yavog pév, and by s p in avafasg xeoi matching the z b of 
avdoes Battevav. 


FE 


min (tautosyllabic) and alk (heterosyllabic) make position within the 
word. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Loss of intervocalic /w/ <F>. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 4: EavO0c/Zxduavdooc 


Horizontal linkage by ks<E>/sk <ox> and anth<av0>/and <avd>. 
The inventory cannot be completed without ‘Hgaiotow, which is 
linked to =av6o0¢ by the pair ph/th, to Zxdpuavdeos by ¢t/d and to both by 
an s cluster; thanks very largely to this name, the distich furnishes a 
recapitulation of the problems treated, while adding 4s and ph. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


Resumption of problems of prosody and historical phonetics for: /a/, a 
(long) by position/a/*a (inherited) in sequence in évta 8’ &Q’ ‘H- (cf. 
“Agatotos) and in péyas notapoc Padvdivys (a by position before s p/a 
after z b/*a > Ionic é (-divyg); @ (recent, < *a)/é (uéyac)/é by position 
(avdgec 5é; 6/6 by position (motapyoc Ba8-); 7/7, opposed as short and 
long in Badvdivys, the second marked by its relation to az, in chiasmus 
(Heaiototo . . . dtvys) with the //az pair of Example 1; the dephthongs 
brought together with é in ‘Hgaiototo recapitulate the two types of 
phonological and prosodic longs, i.e., vowels and diphthongs. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


(a) dr-cluster (twice) circularly linked to the br in Botdoewv; 

(b) combinatory variant of the nasal, palatal in sandhi in SavOov 
xahéovot as in Berdgewv xad€ovot, again in circular composition; 

(c) similarly, the inventory begun in Example 1 by &vdgec/navtes is 
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completed here with &vta/EavOov/Zxduavdgoc, giving an inven- 
tory of dental plosives (nt, nth, nd). 


C. Plosives 


For the dentals, this inventory and the sequence motapdc/Badvdivng (¢, 
th, d); for the labials, introduction of /ph/, last in the phonological 
inventory of Ionic Greek given by the language of the gods in the Iliad, 
in the sequence ‘H@aiotovo xotapds Badu, /ph/ completing both the 
labial and aspirate series (here matching the /th/ of =év@oc); for the gut- 
turals, this type of inventory is here replaced by the introduction of the 
last of the s-clusters, ks (E&v00s). | 


D. 


(/w/ <F> now useless.) 


E. Clusters in s 


st (Heaiotoro)/s p (uéyas sotapos) in sequence with z b/z d (Gvigec 
d€)/sk (Lxdpavdgos), recapitulating the preceding examples completed 
by the introduction of Edav@oc, inversion of the initial cluster of 
LXxcawavdeos; these clusters also give an inventory of the voiceless plo- 
sives. The poet chooses to use the inversion ks/sk to recall the inversion 
z d/ dz of Example 1 in circular composition (with chiasmus); ks now 
neutralizes the opposition of inverted sk and zg. 


F. Syllabic wordplay 


On the vertical plane, complete for &vdges (common to all four exam- 
ples, in contrast to the series 8eot/G8dvatot/OEoi/Beoi): 


Ska (rth) m oi0) anagrammatized to make a kenning at the 
) level of signification (Kennings are cryptic 
es) expressions, best known from Old Germanic 
) 


verse, with a double sense) 


Intertextually, this anagram in the Iliad is linked to the “mandragora’ 
in the Odyssey, which is also obtained from the dvdgec of the naming 
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formula and contains the element wavde- (initially), secretly coded in 


both examples of the language of the gods in the Odyssey. 


H. 


The two passages in the Odyssey each contain five lines. For the Iliad, I 
marked off and defined the passages primarily on the basis of phono- 
logical criteria; syntactically, however, Example 1 has five lines (the 
entire passage is a single sentence), while Example 3 properly has three 
lines, from 289 to 291; I only included the three preceding lines because 
“Yxvoc is indispensable for comprehension of the kenning yadxis. If 
these delimitations are correct, the language of the gods in the /lzad has 
five lines (Example 1) + five (Example 2) + three (Example 3) + two 
(Example 4), for a total which is a multiple of five, a number much 
favored by Homer (sign of a pre-Pythagorean arithmetic? The 
Pythagoreans attributed particular significance to the number five). 


Example (=TEXT) 5 (u€Aav) pOAv/wavdeayoea(c) 


A pair of quadrisyllables, if the alliterative epithet wédav is taken 
together with the divine name uaav as in the description Feity peév 
uthas u@AU ~oxe, yahaxte dé FeixeAov cvOoc, and if one assumes the 
plant name pavéegayoen(s) supplied by the second anagram of the 
name, here incomplete in the form ™andrag*. Horizontal linkage by 
means of the common m-, m-l in one case, m-n-r- in the other (1.e., an 
inventory of liquids and nasals) and by d/g (a voiced pair as in Example 
1 from the Ilzad). 


Inventory 
A. Vowels and consonants 


(a) With gwvijoac, the poet directly poses problems of prosody and 
historical phonetics: for /a/, association of unaltered @ with a/a 
lengthened by position/*4 > Ionic 2, in sequence in the first line 
(49a Pwvyoas. . .pagquaxov ’Agyet-povtns); for /e/, association of 
*é with a < *a (pwvn-/-povtye, alliterating), and with é (x0g¢) /é > 
é by position in sandhi or medially within the word (yév pédav 
€oxe, with an é in an open syllable between the two prosodic é’s in 
closed syllables); for /o/, 6/6/6 by position (@w-/ndge/-povtys); for 
/i/,7 by position (Fetty)/i (pvow)/again i by position, but in sandhi 
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(uv xargovot); for /u/, d (éoboac)/uz (bow, wOAw)/iz by position 
(Oovcoetv, associated with éevoas); 

(6) diphthongs: diphthong with a long initial element paired with the 
corresponding short diphthong (first medially then initially): 
“Aoyet/F oity /Feixehov (Aoyet- with full degree of the suffix *-7-, cf. 
Hitt. harkay-). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


Utilization of the inventory established by means of the horizontal 
linkage: 


(a) /nm/, to be completed in sandhi by the [n] > [n] of ww xadrgovar 
and probably the [n] > [m] of wév wédav; 

(b) distribution: /r/ is never initial, in tauto- (Foify), or heterosyllabic 
clusters (‘Aoyet, paguaxov, arg/ar ... k), or it is intervocalic 
(x6g¢, éevoac, with or and ru, preparing dovooew,; /I/, exclusively 
intervocalic (uéAav, UWAV), 1s notable in the sequence al occurring 
in ‘yaAaxtu(with palindromic ala) /xadéovor /yadenov, giving an 
inventory of gutturals /g k kh/ (in alphabetical order?); 

(c) /m/ is always in syllable onset, whether the syllable is medial 
(paguaxov) or initial (uot, wév, wéhav, Uddv, pv); /n/, medially 
(pwvrjoac) and in clusters (@vrtot0L), is also notable in closed syl- 
lables, in sandhi with its variants of [m] (uév wédav), [pn] (uw 
xahéovot), as well as medially &vO0c/aviodot/névta Svvavta, 
giving an inventory of the dentals /th d t/,as in Example 4 from the 
Iliad; the an- preceding the plosive is in opposition to the -al-, of 
the same structure, following it in yaAaxtt etc. 


C. Plosives 


A guttural and a dental from these inventories are joined in the cluster 
xt in yoraxti recapitulating the dentals in the sequence Geol dé te TATE 
Sbvavtat; k/g, g/k pairs in chiasmus in the sequences paguaxov “Agyel, 
yohaxtt Feixedov, labial pairs in p/ph (xOge, Puvyjouc, PAQuaxoy, 
-MOVTNS, PVOW, xarenov, mavta), the different types joined to one 
another to produce an inventory of the three manners of articulation, 
voiceless/voiced/aspirate; opposition in sandhi of p/t’ in xdge/t’ d0-. 


D. 


Initial /w/ in a cluster (Foity) or alone (fFetxedov). 
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E. Sibilant 


govoas/dovecev; clusters: pwvijoas noQe/EQuoas xat/zd5erEe /Eoxe, with 
ks (= sk inverted) between s £ in sandhi and medial sk; voiced cluster dz 
in Foign, not zd as in avdges 5€ (Example 1): avdea(ot) y(e) provides the 
anagram for “mandragora”’; s p/s k, ks, sk/dz register the three points of 
articulation and the voiceless/voiced opposition. 


F. Writing (alphabet; reverse order, as an evidence of sinistroverse 
script in boustrophedon) 


The alphabet continues from the y, 5 of “mandragora” to the A, » of 
u@dv, and includes the digamma: fF, ¢ in FoiCy with its opposition of the 
phonological cluster /wr/ and the graphic cluster zd <C>, after which 
come the simple consonants, without ¢: y, 6, F, 8 (in the sequence 
yoraxti dé FeixeAov &vO0c), and linked by 6 in reverse order of 6, x, i, u 
(in the sequence wav € wv xadhEovot Oeoi), the m-l of udAv alliterat- 
ing with ww. . . xad€ovot; the initial g <y> of this sequence is joined by 
those in “Agyet, yatns, in the play on letters in yaAaxtt xadéovor 
yadenov, and in the particles ye. . . d€ (linked by the th <6> of @vytoiot 
coi); alpha and omega given by péhav p@dv, if not by pavdgayoon 
u@dv. The number of repertoried consonants - nine - is identical to 
that in the Jlzad, this list lacking 6 but including F (the importance of 
the number nine in Homer is well known). 


G. Syllabic wordplay 


The anagram is dismantled in order to be linked by the p ... 
d00(ooEtv)/UdAv pair to the other name for the same plant (leaving the 
phrase “men and gods” intact); an links the two passages containing the 
language of the gods in the Odyssey, and links this language to the lan- 
guage of the gods in the Jlzad; an links pédav “black” to Kuav- “dark”; 
and the syllable an has the combinatory variant am in éuBeootny, which 
occurs in the final line of the language of the gods in the Odyssey. 


Example (= TEXT) 6: Kuavwmdoc ’Augitoitns/MAayxtas 


The three names have a decreasing number of syllables (five, four, two), 
in a passage of five lines, of which the third is marked by the presence, 
in its context, of the divine name TAayxtac, which in the utterance 
follows the two-part human name at the end of the second line. 
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A. Vowels 


Inventory of values - short, long by nature, long by position - for: /a/ 
(a/a by position/*a > @ in the sequence xvavw- ’Auge-teitys); /e/ (2 by 
position/é/*é in the sequence Ilétgou ’Exngegées); /i/ (i/7 by position/7 
in the sequence -wmdoc ’Augetetens); /o/ (6/6 in -ontd0c/6 by position 
in QoxGet); /u/ (*uz/*ai Kvav-/xdpa), without prosodic a. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


/r/ alone or in a cluster in the sequence veo Tlétoat Exnoegées nooti 
.. .Q0xOEl. . .-TOITNS. . . TOTOWVES. . . GuPEODINV. . . MATOL PEoOvOW 
especially in 90/9w/e0/go0v (with ov = closed 0) to give the name of the 
letter O@; for wet, see p. 1381; for pd p.1382; /1/ in MAcyxtdc in the tau- 
tosyllabic cluster pl with the corresponding heterosyllabic pel of nédevct 
(etymologically related); /m/ in (xt)wa, wé(ya), cf. pé(hav) uév of 
Example 5 (and the assonance péya/péAav), udxages; in Kvavamdoc, 
inventory of nasals: dental (in Kuavwmdoc in the onset of an open syl- 
lable in compositional sandhi, like péAav éoxe in phrasal sandhi), labial 
(Apq-) and palatal (MAayxtas) (both in closed syllables). 


C. Plosives 


The elements of the double naming are linked by an inventory of the 
voiceless plosives /k p/ (paired with /ph/), /t/ (paired with /d/) and by two 
clusters, p/ with plosive + liquid, &¢ with two plosives, paired with the 
khth of Qox6ei; the formulation of the human name (which also gives an 
anagram of “mandragora” as above), xdpa peya GoxOet xvavwmidoc 
"Augitoitns supplies inventories, in sequence, of the gutturals /k g kh/ 
(/k/ in circular composition), and dentals /th d t/; the labzals of Tléteat 
"Exneegecs, /p ph/, are resumed and completed by the /b/ of auBeooiny, 
a semantically marked term, as transcending the opposition of the 
human and the divine by “immortality” in this final line of the language 
of the gods in the Odyssey; uPoooiny ratei PéQovotv gives an inventory 
/b p ph/ which completes the inventory of the plosives in these two lines. 


D. 


/w/ <F> occurs in Ati, in intervocalic position, to be compared to 
Foitn, Fetxedov, where it is initial. 
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E. Clusters in s 


in sandhi: "Exyeegées mooti (sp), Waayutag € (z d), udxages xahéovoar 
(s £), for the three points of articulation of the plosives, with a voiced 
combinatory variant. 


F. Syllabtc wordplay 


We note only those examples which link the two passages: an support- 
ing an inventory of dental plosives in Example 5, of points of articula- 
tion of the nasals in Example 6; WAayxtac joined by la... kt to 
(ya)Aaxt(t) of the formulation of the divine name padv; -tei(tys) paired 
with Fei(Cy), with 7 and z lengthened by position. These phonic links 
have a semiotic function: Foi€y wéAav announces the rooting in the 
Underworld of the Kuavéot; wédav “black” and xvav- “dark” are both 
applied to the chthonic earth (yata pédatwa, [ad 15.715, etc.; xvavéas 
x8ovoc, Pindar, fr. 87.4, see Example 7). The wordplay based on nasal 
syllables brings into focus the implicit name “mandragora” given by 
two anagrams in the two passages, here complete with its vowels, not 
by chance in the formulation of the human name 


“xVUG MEV OOYXOEL Kvavamidoc "Augitoitys 
m an d r 


ag or Es 


Linked to the anagram of Example 5 by the syllabic wordplay or. . . 
g/rhokh (r[rh, g/kh; 0g. . .y/eox8) oreveng. . . rhokh(y. . .@0x%8), and 
completing it by -és, the name is presented here in a “disorder” which 
has a morphological aim (analysis of the compound pavde-ayoen(s)). 
The poet thus brings together in this example the two processes of 
secret coding by which he conceals the human names in the Odyssey: 
anagram for “mandragora,” and hypallage for the “Cyaneai.” Finally, 
the human and divine names of Example 5 are united by means of chr- 
asmus. 


11 Vocabulary 


The lexemes are the human and divine appellations, all of them kennin- 
gar combining designation and signification, referring to implicit 
myths, and in some cases offering deliberate ambiguities in the syntax 
of the nominal phrases. 
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EXAMPLE 1: Boiaoewv/Atyatwv 


The signification of these designations is to be sought in the accompa- 
nying gloss, typologically comparable, except for its hermeticism, to 
that explaining, for example, ’Aotudvaé, Iliad 6.402-3: Briareus’ Bini 
points toward the concept of “force,” which is made explicit by the 
mythology. Briareus, the “damage-causing,” is (with the alliterating 
Bint) Bin nord Peotatos anavtwv dund001 vaiove’ txd Tdotagov 
evewevta (Zenodotos); his force is thus mortal, while that of Aiyaiwy, 
through reference to the myth of the procreation of Aiyetc, father of 
Theseus, is a vital force (the root *h,e7-g- “spring up, leap” metaphor- 
ically designates the male sexual act). 


EXAMPLE 2: Batiewa/ojua moAvoxco8uoto Mugivys 


Designated as the “Bramble-patch” (Batos “bramble”), Batzeza is a sign 
of approaching death in the legend of the Trojans assembled before it; 
the designation “tomb of the much-leaping Myrina” superposes several 
significations with the help of diverse secret meanings: two syntactic 
ambiguities, namely the hypallage of soAvoxdg8povo which refers to the 
Amazon’s horse; and the function of the genitive in ofa Mugivyg, 
which is not adnominal (“Myrina’s tomb” as in ofa ‘ExaBy¢ 
“Hecuba’s tomb”), but instrumental, i.e., the “tomb (wherein are 
buried those who were killed) by Myrina,” with reference to the myth 
about her: the Amazon took and destroyed a city, whose male inhabi- 
tants she slew, and built another to which she gave her own name (in 
both interpretations, the tomb 1s that of a female warrior/or warnors 
with her or their horses); an onomastic ambiguity, in the use of Mugivy 
both as a personal name and a place name, hence La nécropole de Myrina 
(title of a book by Pottier and Reinach). The name, moreover, contains 
an autobiographical reference if the poet saw the tomb in Asia Minor or 
heard it spoken of. There may also be an implicit paronomasza in the 
name Mugivn, formed from pveov “perfumed oil”, but alluding to 
uteouat (u/a) in this context of mourning. And finally see p. 1382 for the 
twenty-four letters of the divine name and the name of the letter u. 


EXAMPLE 3: yaAxic/xvLvdtc 


The divine name can only be understood in discontinuous composition, 
on two levels: the one offered by the passage itself between its first and 
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last lines, between “Yxvoc and the bird yadxic/xvptvdic to which Sleep 
is compared; the other given by the chiasmus connecting this“Ymvos. . . 
xaArnic to the yadxeov tavov of Ilad 11.242, its genitival adjective 
(“brazen sleep”) equivalent to an instrumental genitive “sleep by means 
of bronze.” Here sleep is a metaphor for death, having produced the 
myth of Sleep as twin brother of Death. And bronze by synecdoche 
stands for arms: thus “death by arms”; yadxic, itselfa kenneng within this 
kenning, based syntactically on linguistic inclusion, through use of only 
one of the two elements of a syntagma, a poetic figure of speech of the 
type which uses inxot “horses” to stand for “chariot and horses,” toEa 
“bows” for “bow and arrows,” etc., a figure also seen in vextagéw xttwvi, 
Iliad 18.25, the tunic donned by Achilles when he learns of the death of 
Patroclus, a tunic obviously not “made of nectar,” but “red” (the color of 
mourning), with reference to the véxtag égvu8Qdv used by Thetis, Ilzad 
19.38, to embalm the body of the dead Patroclus. As for xtutwitc, there 
is a conjunction of the two suggested identifications of the bird, owl and 
raptor: the owl, its eyes always open, forms an oxymoron with the closed 
eyes of death, while the raptor engenders an image of death as razzia 
(raid), cf. from the root adenatw, ‘Aonahiwv, and Zagrndov (on whose 
name the poet bestows a non-Greek s- since he is a Lycian). 


EXAMPLE 4: SavOov/2xdpavdoov 


Of the two appellations of the river, =av@o0¢ (the divine one), kenning, 
combines two significations: as an adjective, it is applied to the hair of 
the supposed 1.e., blond warrior, in fact the red color of blood (cf. Iliad 
21.21, €evOaiveto 6’ aipatt t6we) symbolically applied to the dumezil- 
lan warrior function; and, as a river-name, it is applied to the real 
“russet” color of the Lycian river sand. As to the human name, being 
interpreted by the poet as containing -avdgoc, it is a compound sig- 
nifying approximately “who has dead men,” cf. Iliad 3.278, oi 
UmEeveQbe xapdvtac avOewmovc; Odyssey 11.476, Bootav ecidwha 
xayovtwv; the name has a variant Kauaviooc, cf. Nonnus. 3.39, 
unmetrical in Homer and glossed as xapcétov magaitios, Scholia in 
Iliadem 1.1 and 1.2. 


EXAMPLE 5: pavooayoon(s)/w@rv 


Between the plant’s two names have been distributed two of the uses of 
the paquaxov, “narcotic - aphrodisiac” and “remedy”; the plant had 
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many uses in magic because of its anthropomorphism. It is called not 
only pavégayden(s), but also digxata and xigxara (Dioscorides 4.75) 
with reference to the use made of it by Circe in the myth: it was given 
to Odysseus and his companions for its hallucinogenic and aphrodisiac 
properties respectively. The companions of Odysseus (Odyssey 
10.239-40) were apparently transformed into swines while retaining 
their human mind (there are accounts of delirium involving transforma- 
tion into an animal due to the ingestion of mandrake root); this use of 
the plant appropriately reflects the name wavde-cayoon(s), which prop- 
erly signifies “having an assembly in an enclosed space,” udvdoa being 
“a fold or pen for animals,” like the sty of the myth - a place which could 
also be a secret place for collective narcotic-taking, like that described 
for the Scythians in Herodotus 4.75 (and the “secret name”, Skt. nama 
apiciam is iconically adapted to this secret use, for it is an anagram of 
“mandragora”’). But it is to Odysseus that both names of the plant are 
appropriate: Circe gives him mandrake as an aphrodisiac (Odyssey 
10.286-98, 333-5, 347); but Hermes gives him as an antidote the herb 
UdAv, properly “that which soothes,” which is in accordance with the 
sedative properties of the plant called mandragora (Hippocrates, Loc. 
Hom. 39) and digxata, identified as vincetoxecum. The plant is thus a 
union of opposites alike by its properties and, with its black roots and 
milk-white flowers, by its morphology. It belongs to black and white 
magic, like the waivyn(a small sea-fish), snails, fava beans, and cumin in 
other texts, and also symbolizes birth and death. In a vertical linkage, 
its black roots connect it with the firm anchoring of the Cyanean rocks 
in the depths of the Underworld once they had ceased to wander. 


EXAMPLE 6: ITAayxtati/Kvavear 


The human appellation is hidden through hypallage in the epithet 
applied to Amphitrite, cf. Carystius of Pergamum, Fr. 16 Miiller, 
TlAayxtai &ts Kvavéwv' Kagtvotos 6 Meoyaynvos gyno Kvavéac pev 
tr’ &vOownwv, bro 5 Oe@v Pdoxov mvAcL xaretobat; cf. Herodotus 
4.85. Together the two names refer to the cosmogonic myth of lands 
which wandered before becoming anchored and turning dark: the wan- 
dering is rendered by the Gk. M\ayxtai, the anchoring by Skt. rdjast 
suméke, rédasi suméke “the two spaces, the two worlds (heaven and 
earth) well fixed”; both the anchoring and the black earth by the Hitt. 
suhmilis dankuis taganzipas; the black earth by dagan-zipas, and by 
Irish domun donn, and Gk. xvavéas y8ovos (x9ov being the etymolog- 
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ical equivalent of the Hitt. dagan), also by Kuavéat alone. These 
expressions combine, as in the case of Eav@6c, a real color, like the dark 
blue of the deep sea (Euripides, [phigenza in Tauris 7), and a symbolic 
color, the darkness of the Underworld, cf. xvavéog for Hades, JG xiv 
1389 11 25, the Kijgec, Pseudo-Hesiod, Scutwm 249; the first 1s appro- 
priate to Amphitrite, the second to the signification that underlies the 
hypallage of Kuavéau, the dark lands of human mortality; if they can 
also be "AuBeooiat, Nonnus 40.470, that is because the immortality 
(GuBeocinv, Odyssey 12.63) of the reign of Zeus, which transcends the 
relation of man and cosmos given by the double naming, is brought to 
birth through the anchoring of the wandering lands. The importance 
of this is underlined by the presence of the term in the final line of the 
ten lines (two passages of five lines each) of the language of the gods in 
the Odyssey, and by the fact that the phonological inventory only ends 
with its [b] <B> (its [am-] <ap-> being linked, in an inventory of the 
points of articulation of the nasals, to the [an], [an] of Kuavéas 
TlAayxtac, and in vertical linkage to those in pédAav pavdeayoon). 


EXAMPLE 7: AdAov/xvaveas y80v0c GOTOOV 


The “two worlds” of the Vedic tradition (rdjasi suméke, rédasi suméke 
“the two spaces, the two worlds,” 1.e. “Earth and Sky, well fixed”) give 
rise in Greek to two dcuble namings, that of the earth in the Homeric 
example, and that of the “Star” which lights up the “dark earth” (cf. 
Text [7]),1n a phrase which combines the opposites, dark and bright, 


these “two worlds” represent. 


111 Syntax 


A. Nominal phrases with a determiner whose function ts 
deliberately ambiguous 


(2) Ambiguity of the referent of an adjectival determiner relating to a 
proper noun, explicit on the level of designation, but not on that 
of the signification implied by the hypallage: noAvoxde@poto 
Mugivns “much-leaping Myrina/Myrina of the leaping steed”; 
Kvavwmdos Augiteitns “Dark-faced Amphitrite (because of the 
ocean depths where she lives)”/“Dark Lands” for the abyssal 
depths of the Underworld in which they become rooted (éitas, 
Callimachus Hymn to Delos 54) like the mandrake that prefigures 
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them as the utterance unfolds; in both cases, the ambiguity is 
increased by the ambiguity inherent in one of its lexemes: Mugivn, 
proper name and place name; Kvavwmdog whose second element 
“eye, face” (*ok"-), while in the fullest sense applied to the 
goddess, is (as in many other instances) grammaticalized in terms 
of a classificatory sign for the Lands “of Darkness” (like the 
Underworld). 

Use ofa genitival adjective with instrumental value, ofjwa Mugivne 
and/or instrumental “tomb as a result of (the warlike action of) 
Myrina,” yaAxe0¢ tavos “sleep (death) (by arms) of bronze.” 
Use, by linguistic inclusion, of just one of the two elements of a 
phrase: yadxis “(sleep/death by) bronze.” 

Wordplay on the structure of a compound (variation of a noun 
phrase): “ABavtic/EiBora (Text [8]). The composite divine name 
linked to the human name by 4, is initially an ancient possessive 
compound (cf. Skt. sugdva-, etc.) “of the beautiful heifers,” a plural 
referent which Hesiod transforms into a singular (“of the Beautiful 
Heifer”) in applying it to Io, the young woman impregnated by 
Zeus, who, metamorphosed by Hera into a heifer, honored 
Euboea with her presence in the course of her wanderings. 


B. Syntax of the double naming phrase 


(2) 


The ancient naming formula (e.g., notapoc Kvdvoc dvopa, 
Xenophon, Anabaszs 1.2.23) links two predicates, the essive predi- 
cate of a noun phrase (“the name is Kydnos”) and the utilization of 
such a phrase as a possessive predicate (“the river has the name 
Kydnos”), with, however, no case marking (e.g., genitive or dative) 
indicating belonging or possession; the use of a single case form for 
the three nouns is a mark of inalienable possession, which acquires 
a possessive signifier in German phrases of the type des Mannes sein 
Kopf, and in English phrases using the verb “to be,” e.g., X as its 
name or French phrases using “appeler,” e.g., Il s‘appelle X and its 
transitive form II appelle (son enfant) X; this is also the type of phrase 
used in the Greek language of the gods with xadéw, xixAjoxw. 

The double naming one element of which is enigmatic can generate 
a nominal phrase which is an enigma (including thus the enigmatic 
henning), its subject and predicate being disjoined by discontinu- 
ous composition, of the type (Hesiod, Works and Days 524-71. 
dvootEOS .. . peggoixos, [isosyllabicl) “the mollusc (is) a snail.” 
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(c) Finally, there are the proposed solutzons to these entgmas. The situ- 
ation is not precisely the same in the J/zad, where all the examples 
include a reference to a non-human being (a giant, an Amazon, 
Sleep, the river-god Skamander), where the subject is always the 
human name and the predicate the divine name (whatever the order 
of the utterance), and where the predication is in the future because 
the enigma concerns the destiny of the person, and in the Odyssey, 
where in the first example both subject and predicate are appella- 
tives and in the second the divine name is the subject: Example 1 
(referent: the Hecatoncheir) “(Aegaeon) the vital force (will be) the 
force of Tartarus (Briareus)”; Example 2 (referent: “the high hill” = 
the tumulus) “The Bramble-patch (will be) the necropolis of 
Myrina” (or rather, Troy and Myrina lying at some distance from 
one another, “will be like” the necropolis of Myrina, an autobio- 
graphical reference of the poet’s); Example 3 (referent: the bird to 
which Sleep is compared) “the owl/the raptor” (will be = repre- 
sents) “death by weapons of bronze”; Example 4 (referent: the river) 
“the river of the fallen men (Skamander) will become red of the 
blood of warriors (Xanthus)”; Example 5 (referent: paquaxov “nar- 
cotic and remedy”): “The narcotic (is) a remedy”, or, more “sha- 
manistic,” (the narcotic) ingested by an assembly in an enclosed 
space (is) an emollient, soothing”; Example 6 (referent: the over- 
hanging rocks) “the Wandering rocks (will be) the Dark Lands 
(rooted in the Underworld)”; Example 7 (referent: “the unmoving 
prodigy of the vast earth”) “Delos (is) the Star of the dark earth”; 
Example 8 (referent: an island, like Delos, which, as suggested by 
the myths of Io and Leto, is anchored in much the same manner as, 
by its navel, an embryo within the waters of its mother’s womb, cf. 
Odyssey 1.50, Vicor ev GUPOVTnL, 681 1’ OUPards ott BaArdoors) “the 
land of Abas will become Euboea” (as if privative a was opposed to 
meliorative eu in compounds with a second member in B-); etc. 


1V The language of the gods as a discourse genre 


A Its subject is to define man’s place in the cosmos of the gods in rela- 
tion to space and time: the space extending from Tartarus, the chthonic 
world to which the Cyanean rocks, likened to a mandrake root, are 
firmly anchored, to the air and the ether towards which rises the Idaean 
pine upon which stood Sleep, twin brother of Death; and time, which 
extends from birth to death (Example [= Text] [1]), as a measure of 
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man, cf. ‘Text [9] where the Moon is defined by its brilliance in the lan- 
guage of the gods but as a “measurer of time” in the language of men 
(with an anagram of wn by the pr(oato) at the beginning and the 
rhyme in -vy of wrvn/oedyvyy); this time is what opposes man to the 
Immortals. In the discontinuous composition of the Jliad, birth and 
death are defined in a general way in Example (= Text) [1]; and the 
death is that of the Trojans, by linkage with the affabulation in the other 
examples: the Bramble-patch is the place where they assemble for 
battle (Example [= Text] [2]); the “Sleep of bronze” comes when Hera 
sets out to charm Zeus into supporting the Greeks and their arms of 
bronze, those death-dealing instruments (Example [= Text] [3]) which 
will redden the waters of the Xanthus with the blood of warriors 
(Example [= Text] [4]). And the double naming which confronts 
microcosmos and cosmos in connection with mortality is opposed to 
the unity of the divine referents at the end of the languages of the gods 
both in the /lad, with Hephaizstus, and in the Odyssey, with ambrosia, 
the immortality of the reign of Zeus acquired through the firm rooting 
of the Earth in the Underworld. 


B_ Who are the authors of the “language of the gods,” wrongly so 
named because it is also that of men (the human and divine names 
being the usual vs. poetic - therefore hermetic - ones)? The language 
of the gods consists in “speaking” the order of the world, enigmatically: 
“the gods like darkness,” Skt. paro’ ksakama hi devah, Satapatha- 
Brahmana 8. 6.2.13; and the function of the poet is to translate it into a 
language iconically adapted to that of the gods by the enigmatic 
methods they employ: the poet, who is naturally the author of the “lan- 
guage of the gods,” “speaks the divine order of the world,” as a 8éom1¢ 
(*dhh,-s- and *-sk” -i-,a 8eohOyos, see Text [g9]); and like the Brahmans 
who, knowing the four quarters of the speech, keep three of them secret 
among themselves, so that the non-initiate may hold but one (cf. Rig- 
Veda 1.164.45), the poet-authors of the double appellations of the “lan- 
guage of the gods” are the brilliant masters of “the obscure language of 
the poets,” the bérla forchide na filed of the Irish (Auracespt nan -Eces 
“Scholar’s Primer” or “Handbook of the Learned,” 1302). 
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This paper is a synthesis, with some additions, of my earlier work, to 
which the reader is referred for bibliographical details and for discus- 
sion of the language of the gods in Indo-European traditions other than 
Greek. 
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Selected texts 
[1] Homer, Jlcad 1.401-5 Mazon 


GAG OV TOV y’ EABOOG, Ded, UMEAVOAO SEOUav, 
Ox’ EXATOYXELOOV XAAEGAO’ EG UAXEOV "OAUUTOV, 
Ov Boiaoewv xadeovot BEol, AvOoES OE TE MAVTEG 
Aiyaiwv’ - 6 yao atte Bin ob mateEds cuEivor - 
6s Oa MAOG Kooviwvi xabETEto xVdEt yaiwv 


But you came, goddess, and freed him from his bonds, when you had quickly 
called to high Olympus him of the hundred hands, whom the gods call 
Briareus, but all men Aegaeon; for he is mightier than his father. He sat down 
by the side of the son of Cronos, exulting in his glory ... (Trans. A. T. 
Murray) 


[2] Homer, /lzad 2.811-15 Mazon 


“Eott S€ tig MOOMAOOLBE MOALOS aineta xOAWVH, 
ev Mediw anavevGe, TeQidoouos EvOa xai Eva, 
Tr Ato avoeEs Batietav xixAnoxovoty, 
abavatot O€ te Of} Ua MOAVOxaEBuOLO Muoivys: 
EevOa tote Tomes te StEexoBev HO’ Exixoveot. 


Now there is before the city a steep mound afar out in the plain, with a clear 
space about it on this side and on that; this men call Batieia, but the immor- 
tals call it the barrow of Myrine, much leaping. There on that day the Trojans 
and their allies separated their companies. (Trans. A. T. Murray [adapted]) 


[3] Homer, Jlzad 14.286-91 Mazon 


"Ev@’ “Yatvoc weév Ewetve maQ0c Atos Goce idéoBat 
Eig EAATHV Avapac MEQLLYNXETOV 7 TOT’ EV "164 
UAXQOTATH MeMuvia bv NéQos aiBEo’ ixavev’ 

év0’ Hor’ SCoLoWw memvxaouEevos cidativotow, 
OOEVLOL ALyUO 7} EVAALYXLOG, Tv T’ Ev OQEDOL 
YAAXLOA xLxANoxovot Geol, avdoes SE xVULVOLV. 


There Sleep halted, before the eyes of Zeus saw him, and mounted up on an 
exceedingly tall fir-tree, the highest that then grew in Ida; and it reached up 
through the mists into heaven. On it he sat, hidden by the branches of the fir, 
in the likeness of a clear-voiced mountain bird, that the gods call Chalcis, but 
men call Cymindis. (Trans. A. T: Murray) 
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[4] Homer, Iliad 20.73-4 Mazon 


avta 6’ ae’ “H@aiotoio wéyas MotaLos Pabvudivns, 
Ov EavOov xadrEéovot Geol, avdoEs SE Txauavdoov. 


. and against Hephaestus the great, deep-eddying river, that gods call 
Xanthus, and men Scamander. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[5] Homer, Odyssey 10.302-6 Bérard 


"Qc¢ GOA Pwvroas MOE PaQUaXOV AOYELPOVTNS 
EX YAiNS EOVOAG, XAL LOL PVOLV AUTOD EdELEE’ 

oiCy wev wédav Eoxe, yoAaxtt d€ elxehov cvO0c; 
UAV OE ELV XaAEOVOL DEOL YaAETOV SE T’ OOVOOELV 
avdeaon ye Ovyntoior Geol Sé te Mavta SUvavtaL. 


So saying, Argeiphontes gave me the herb, drawing it from the ground, and 
showed me its nature. At the root it was black, but its flower was like milk. 
Moly the gods call it, and it is hard for mortal men to dig; but with the gods all 
things are possible. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[6] Homer, Odyssey 12.59-63 Bérard 


evOev wev yao letoa Exnoegees mooti 8’ avtas 
xdUa WEya OOYOEt xVAVMILOOS "AUGLTOLTYS’ 
TTAayxtas dn toi tas ye Geol UdxaQES HAAEOVOL. 
Ti] MEV T OV <TETENV > MAQEOXETAL, OVSE MEAELAL 
TONOWVES, Tal T’ GuBEOOINV ALi TATOL PEQovOLV: 


For, on the one hand are beetling crags, and against them roars the great wave 
of dark-eyed Amphitrite; the Planctae do the blessed gods call these. Thereby 
not even winged things may pass, no, not the timorous doves that bear ambro- 
sia to father Zeus. (Trans. A. T: Murray from French) 


[7] Pindar, fr. 33c (Maehler)= 87-8 (Pros. 1 Puech) 


Xaio’, © Peodudta, MmaQoTAOXGUOU 
maidecou Aatotc iwEQOEDTATOV EOVOS, 
Movtou Bvyateo, YAovoc Ev- 

OELAS AxivYytOV TEC, AV Te BOOTOL 

Adhov xxAjoxoLoL, UaxageEs 0’ Ev "OAUUTM 
THAEMAVIOV xvaAvEAs YBOVOSG GOTOOV. 


Hail, thou creation of the Gods, enchanted isle that gave shelter to the chil- 
dren of Leto, that splendid-haired goddess, daughter of the sea, become in thy 
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fixed state a wonder of the wide world, thou whom mortals call Delos and the 
Fortunate Ones on Mount Olympus the Bniliant Star of the dark earth, 
shining from afar. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[8] Hesiod, fr. 296 Merkelback and West 


"ABavtic: 1) EUBoua? we ‘Hotodoc év Atyustou devtéew meet lots 
vynow ev ABavttdr diy 

tv mov ABavtida xixrAnoxov Beot alev EOvtEs 

EvBouav b€ Bods uv Emmvupov M@vopace Zevc. 


Abantis: Euboea, as Hesiod says in the second Aegimius for Io: On the divine 
isle of Abantis, which the eternal gods used to call Abantis, but Zeus then 
called Euboea (i.e. Land of Fine Cattle) after the cow. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 


[9] Orphic poem frg. 91, Kern 


UNOATO T GAAHV yatav aEloLTOV, Hv te CEAnYNY 
abavator xAniCovotv, enryPoviot S€ te UNVNY, 
1) MOAN OVO’ EXEL, MOAN Gotea, TOAAG LEAEBOQ. 


He conceived another vast land, which the immortals called selene “moon,” 
While the people on earth called it mene “moon, month,” 

Which has many mountains, many cities, many houses. (Trans. W. J. Lillie 
from Modern Greek) 
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Obscene language 


M. Z. KOPIDAKIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


is ‘ ‘ > ’ > ~ er > ‘ ‘ 5 ¢ ~ 3 ‘ 
ol6a xal mémeouar év xvgim "Inood Sti ovdév xowodv Sv EavTOd ei Ln} TH 
hLoy.Couév ti xoLvov elvan, Exelvw xOLWOv. 


I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean 


(To the Romans 14.14, King James Bible) 


The male and female pudenda are the most sensitive erogenous zones 
in the human body; they are reproductive organs and terminal excre- 
tories, and are also located in close proximity to the most despised part 
of the body, the fundament. Because, even in primitive thought, the 
functions of these organs are evaluated not only on the basis of the well- 
being of the human system and the perpetuation of the species, but also 
according to moral, religious, and aesthetic criteria, people’s attitudes 
towards them have ranged from the greatest reverence to the most 
extreme contempt. In Ancient Greek, this wide range is revealed on the 
one hand by the semantic polarity of the terms aidotoc “venerable” and 
aioyodc “shameful, base,” which, however, have the same root (*azzd-), 
and on the other by the phenomenon of polyonymy: for no part of the 
body, not even the paramount head, are there so many terms as for the 
genitals. 

Obscenity is the uttering (and the writing) of words or expressions 
that refer to the erogenous zones of the human and animal body and to 
the functions they perform (including the excretion of liquid and solid 
waste, the passing of wind, and menstruation). Naturally, in order to be 
described as obscene, such utterances must also include an element 
that goes beyond mere statement with the intention of startling and 
shocking the receiver. The scientist, the innocent child, the ordinary 
person in the crowd, even the rude peasant with his limited vocabulary 
are obviously not being obscene when they refer candidly to the 
awvayxoia “necessities,” even if they use coarse or vulgar expressions. 
Conversely, even the most elaborate euphemism can function as 
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mordant obscenity when the transmitter intends it so or the receiver 
takes it so. Even as an expression of affection (see Ovid, Ars amatoria 
724), obscenity reflects aggression and disregard for taboos and is liable 
to repel. 

So who used obscene language in antiquity and why? The answers: 
many people and for many reasons. For artisans, oarsmen, laborers, and 
people engaged in monotonous daily toil, obscenity was phatic contact, 
i.e.,a means of establishing communication, and a form of amusement 
that kept care and concern at bay. For “the vulgar rabble” (qogtixoi), 
“dregs of society” (the xegitoivpata), marginal persons, brothel- 
keepers, obscenity was a natural mode of expression. Warriors, athletes, 
quarrelsome folk, and “people of criminal disposition” (@ueyx\juoves) 
used obscene language to intimidate their opponents. For boys and 
adolescents obscenity was a kind of rite of passage into adulthood. 
Whores and libertines (Gygoixot or even yagtevtes) used obscene lan- 
guage to arouse the libido of their sexual partners (a fetishistic use of 
language). Old men, eunuchs (émOvpia evvovyou amomagb_evedoar 
veavida “the desire of the eunuch is to deflower a young girl”), flagging 
lovers, and the impotent (Gotutot) used obscene language because their 
own powers were not up to the mark. The presence of meat in the daily 
fare was an exception: even in the nineteenth century, Friedrich Engels 
and many others were fighting for the “democracy of meat-eating.” And 
the Bwpodroyor, the half-starved beggars who lurked around the altar, 
would utter obscenities as they fought over scraps of meat (xeeodatocia) 
(hence the modern meaning of Bwuordyos “a foul-mouthed person”). 
Symposiasts, revelers, patrons of taverns, spectators at athletic 
and drama contests (and cockfights too) habitually broke into obscen- 
ity. Women too would use obscene language among themselves. 
Semonides of Amorgos commends the “bee-type” of woman, who does 
not frequent places “where they engage in sexual talk” (Gxov Aéyouvow 
a&peod.oious AOyous, 7.91 West). One special feature of the ancient 
period is the religious obscene language used in fertility rites attended 
only by women (such as the Haloa, the Thesmophoria, and the Stenia). 
This particular form of obscene language, which was accompanied by 
displays of flat cakes in the form of male and female genitalia, presum- 
ably served a magic (apotropaic and fertilizing) purpose. The first 
teachers were believed to have been two old women, Iambe and Baubo, 
who, using obscene language and vulgar gestures respectively, managed 
to make goddess Demeter laugh. The obscenities and the phallic songs 
which accompanied the procession of the phallus in Dionysian rituals 
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also served a magic purpose. The obscene language used in certain lit- 
erary genres (iambic poetry and comedy) was something of an institu- 
tion, but other poets and wniters also enjoyed obscene jests. It has been 
noted that those who use language with some degree of competence 
have a tendency towards, albeit implicit, obscenity. 

Clearly, in antiquity too natural discourse both preserved the stock 
of obscene language and constantly enriched it with new inventions. 
Our main sources of popular obscenity are inscriptions (on vessels, 
potsherds, walls, rocks, steles), magical papyni, billets doux, popular 
texts (such as the Vitae Aesopi and Philogelos), proverbs, improvised 
phallic songs, and lexicographers’ glosses on rare and idiomatic words. 
The scholiasts and commentators also tend to explain male dicta in lit- 
erary texts with vernacular synonyms. And some of the obscene 
material found in special monographs like the Roman historian 
Suetonius’ /Teoi BAaognuov, in scientific and legislative texts, and also 
in literature more generally, is also of vernacular origin. 

Obscenity is rare in serious poetry and literature, such as epic and 
choral poetry, tragedy, philosophy, histonography, and rhetoric, where 
euphemism reigns. By contrast, Old (see Text [3]) and Middle comedy, 
iambic poetry (see Text [1]), epigrams, lyric poetry, and certain other 
later literary genres (love epistolography and verse pieces by obscene 
writers) are rife with obscenity and nbald language. Only the merest 
fragments survive of the numerous works describing the various posi- 
tions for sexual intercourse and other imaginative devices (e.g., 
Swdexaynyavoc, ofa courtesan, Ar. Ran. 1327: “knowing twelve ways to 
have sex”). 

Erotic vocabulary too may be divided into voces propriae, which are 
naturally limited in number, and metaphors, which are more numer- 
ous. Voces propriae may in turn be divided into seemly everyday lan- 
guage and slang. Euphemisms, which tend to be easily understood 
metaphors, have a high usage rate, precisely because, being harmless, 
colorless expressions, they are also appropriate to dispassionate 
scientific discourse and the decorum of natural discourse. Double 
entendres, which are very common in literature, sometimes constitute a 
trial stage before a word is definitively accepted into the corpus of 
sexual metaphors. However, in the general sphere of obscenity the 
boundaries are fluid, each instance is different, and it is very much a 
case of “it’s not what you say but how you say it.” 

The common names applied to the genitalia are mainly euphe- 
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misms: aidota “pudenda,” aidwe “reverence, awe, respect,” dndxovga 
“concealed, hidden,” aQ6Qa “joints,” pogua “parts, members,” @votc 
“nature, natural form, constitution, creature.” Common metaphors are: 
ta yégoa “wattled screens/booths” (radical sense: “enclosure”), 6 
xéhys “horse,” 1 xteic “comb,” 6 xvwv “dog” (see Text [2]), 10 pwoxov 
“the male and female genitalia,’ 6 tateog “bull,” and to éxeiovov 
“pubis, the pubic region.” Common words used of the male member 
are: 1) oG8n, 1) m008n, and, more bluntly, ré0c, xwAij, and wwAr (-dc). 
The commonest euphemisms are: dvégetov “male,” dvovupov “name- 
less,” yovy “organ of generation,” to deiva “so-and-so,” éxeivo “that,” 
nodayua “thing,” and so on. In metaphorical usage, we find: (2) animals 
and organs of animals, such as C@ov “animal,” otea and xégxoc “tail,” 
oxogmios “scorpion”; (22) plants and fruits, such as BaAavoc “acorn, 
glans,” é9€Biv80¢ “chickpea,” xavidc “stalk,” EdAov “wood”; (222) tools 
and implements, such as &yxvea “anchor,” dgoteov “plough,” yvwuwv 
“carpenter’s rule,” guBodov “ramrod,” égetpov “oar,” totdg “mast, 
pole,” xévtoov “sharp point,” xovtdc “pole, shaft,” mattahkoc “peg,” 


> nodao.ov “diminutive of nots “foot,” Odntoov “the 


méhexuc “axe,” 
wood in a mousetrap which falls when touched,” cigwv “pipe, tube,” 
oxevtos “implement, tackle, equipment,” oxvtdAn “staff”; (2v) weap- 
onry: d0ev “spear,” xogtdvyn “club, mace,” Ei@os “sword,” dSmdov 
“weapon,” Qomahov “cudgel,” tovmavov “auger”; (v) other parts of the 
body: déuag and o@pa “body,” évtégiov “small intestine,” veteov 
“sinew, tendon,” notc “foot,” odo “flesh,” préy “vein.” 

A little boy’s penis is referred to as dtc “snake,” cavea “lizard,” 
Anuxw “pecker.” Padddc (“phallus,” also personified as Paddys) is the 
effigy of a penis which certain cults displayed. The leather penis used 
in cult practices is termed BavBwv, dAtoBoc, Séoua “skin,” and oxvtivy 
éminovela “leather aid.” The lecherous Satyrs are called by names that 
euphemistically denote the male organ: Tégnwv “delighting, gladden- 
ing,” Oigwv “stud, stallion,” loo8wv “having a large organ of genera- 
tion,” Ztvowsoc “having an erection like a horse,” 2vpac “ruttish, 
lustful,” DAEButm0c “having a penis like a horse,” Méwv “having a large 
penis.” 

The literal terms for the female genitalia are: xWo80¢, xvod, and 
tooaxos (slang). Common metaphors are taken from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom and include: dndovic “nightingale,” dedpaxiov 
“piglet,” xévtaveos “centaur,” yoigoc “pig,” dxavéa “thistle,” x7j10¢ 
“garden, orchard,” xoxxog “kermesberry,” ewov “meadow,” AOxuy 
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“thicket, coppice,” wwetov “myrtleberry” (slang), oé\tvov “parsley,” 
ovxov “fig.” Names of tools, foodstuffs, vessels, architectural members, 
shapes, and geophysical phenomena are also used: &ufpwv “the rim ofa 
vessel,” éoxdaga “hearth, fireplace,” yé\abeov “house, hall,” xvay 
“gate,” omtaviov “oven,” tovpAiov “cup, bowl,” dédta “delta,” ic@udc 
“isthmus,” xoAmocg “gulf,” Adxxog “pond,” vasog “wooded vale,” 
nediov “plain,” méAayos GAwvedv “briny sea,” oyiova “cleft,” Eteatac 
“(the River] Eurotas,” édaty “a kind of broad flat cake,” wata “barley- 
cake,” niaxots “flat cake,” nomavov “round cake.” Aristophanes also 
uses proper nouns to denote the vulva: Poguiotoc, ‘Innoxdeidye. 

The literal terms for sexual intercourse are: Biv® (see Texts [3] and 
[5]), xtva, oipe (proverb: derota ywhoc oiget “a lame man tups best”), 
OTSA, ANXa, omhex, apoodioraCw, and yaya (later meaning; see Text 
[6]). Common euphemisms are: goyowar “to come,” peiyvupt “to 
mingle,” ovyyivouar “to come together, meet,” ovvovordtw “to be 
joined,” meig@ “to pierce, cleave,” SuiA@ “to consort,” navvvyitwo “to 
spend the night,’ diareyouor “to converse,” xa8_evdw “to sleep,” 
nAno.a.tw “to approach,” ovvevvatoua “to le with,” tow “to make.” 
Metaphorical terms are taken from sport, agriculture, navigation, and 
activities involving violent movement: xeAntiCw “to nde,” xabitmafopat 
“to ride down,” éhavvw “to drive,” g9€00w “to row,” maiw “to strike,” 
xeovw “to smite,” tovra “to bore, pierce,” Bwroxone “to break clods,” 
Booxw “to feed, graze,” yeweya “to tll,” éxnoyAevw “to lift out with a 
lever.” Specialized terms are the verbs éyevw and Baivw (“to cover” and 
“to mount,” of animals), nvyitw “to sodomize” (see Text [4]), and 
diaxogevw and dramagGevedw “to deflower.” 

At the razor’s edge of obscenity are the aged lover, the lecherous old 
woman (1) xae@0a yeats), the woman inclined to carnal pleasures 
(Aewpogos, mavéocia, wavidxnsoc), the whore (xacahPac “strumpet,” 
xaoweig “strumpet,” yavotdan “harlot,” onodynoiavea “street- 
walker”), and, of course, 6 d.vig 6 &v5e0¢ Sedpevog “the man who needs 
a man,” especially the ttavenxws “rent-boy.” It seems that, like 
xatamuywv, the term xivatboc, of unknown etymon, does not always 
denote the passive homosexual, but more generally the libertine who 
does not rein in his passions after following the then accepted process 
of attaining sexual and social maturity (passive partner, active lover. 
husband), but relapses. Depending on the place and the time, there are 
gradations in the acerbity of the obscenities relating to divergent sexual 
practices: Adotaveot “catamites,” cyovor “savages,” PLAopLEloaxes “fond 
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of young boys,” madixd “love boys.” Autoeroticism (Séqw, -ouat, 
XELQOTOVa) is viewed with understanding, but is generally regarded as 
a “barbaric practice” (cf. proverbia: Avédc év weonupeia, to Adtib0¢ 
Ueéhoc). 

Oi Aeiyovtes “men who lick” the female genitals (qowxitw) and ai 
hetyovoor “women who lick” the male genitals (AcoBitw, AeoPiatw, 
meocavAd) are the butt of the coarser iambographers and the comic 
poets. The most vulgar obscenities of all, needless to say, have to do with 
physical urges. Although the Athenian comic poets claimed to avoid 
these “Megarian jests” (the coarse jokes of Megarian farce), they did in 
fact seize upon every kind of opportunity, being especially fond of 
running final sigma into the preposition xata (Atos xatoupatov) to 
produce the sound of the word for “shit” (oxatdc). In contrast to the 
attitudes of more recent centuries, as reflected epigrammatically in 
Jonathan Swift’s “Nor wonder how I lost my wits; Oh! Caelia, Caelia, 
Caelia shits,” the ancients did not consider these experiences traumatic. 

There can be no doubt that the ancient Greeks, even in comparison 
with us, were more familiar with the sight of the naked human body, espe- 
cially the male body. Clothing, certain social events (such as athletic con- 
tests), art, and religion (Priapus, Herms, Aphrodite) all helped to mute 
the reaction of the eye confronted with the naked body. Hearing, 
however, although ofall the senses it is the most able to tolerate the abhor- 
rent, was always. it seems, startled by obscenity. The crude word was 
even more terrible than the action itself or the sight of the private parts. 
Thus pornography aimed at sexual arousal avoids obscene language and 
resorts to innuendo, euphemism, and figurative expression in general. 


Selected texts 
[1] Archilochus, 42 West 


<1] 8’> Woneo aLAD Podtov 7] OeEeiE avijo 
7] DOVE EuvEe xbPda 8 rv moveopevy. 


She was sucking like a Thracian or Phrygian sucking beer through a tube, and 
she was bent over working hard. (Trans. D. E. Gerber) 


The manner of drinking (€uvCe “she sucked, suckled”; cf. uvCovetc “whore”), the pose 
(xvBda), and the surrender to passion, as also the simile as a whole and the “cheap drink,” 
inake it clear that on another level the subject is a AKatxaoteta, a harlot. The genius of 
Archilochus is also revealed in his sexual metaphors: Aevxov tévoc “white force” (semen), 
xQEAS aTahov “tender flesh” (penis), TUPAN Eyxeduc “blind eel” (penis). 
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[2] Graffito on a vessel. Tomb at Panticapaeum. Fifth century. SEG m1. 
TlagGevio xvwv thy wwrnv daxot. 


May a dog bite Parthenius’ penis. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern 
Greek) 


On first reading, the author of the graffito seems to be cursing Parthenius. However, the line 
may express a covert wish, for the word xvwv “dog” is used for both the male and the 
female genitalia (Eustathius 1821.53; cf. Aristophanes Lysistrata 158). 


[3] Aristophanes, Lyszstrata 934 
Ma Av odb6€ dS€ouan y’, GAAG Bivetv BovAoua. 
I don’t want one, by Zeus - I want a fuck! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


The speaker is Cinesias, whose name is significant: xtv@ “stir up, arouse” < Kivyoiac. 


[4] P. Oxy. 3070 


Aéyeu’Aniwv xai Ends Exagoodity tO piutatm dt et &8a@¢ (HAIAY2) fpeiv 
TO KVYIGAL XAL XAADS Oi EOTL, OVXETL OV UN SeiQopev oe EGV SWoNS TpEtv 10 
moryioat. "Eeowoo- 


Apion and Epimas tell dearest Epaphroditus: either you let us bugger you and 
everything will be OK. We won’t hit you ever again, if you let us. (Trans. D. 
Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


On the verso of this mysterious letter, which survives in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, are 
written the words: an0d0c "Exageoditw tH gutatw “deliver this to dearest 
Epaphroditus.” On the recto is a crude drawing explained by the words wwAn “cock” and 
xal pixic “and bum” (cf. Souda s.v. Pinditew: Ext tot mardeQaotetv “used of pede- 
rasty”). We do not know what the illiterate and depraved Apion and Epimas did in the end, 


nor whether the unfortunate addressee ever received the threatening communication. 


[5] Cillactor, Greek Anthology v.29 


“Adv tO Buvetv éoti: tic ob AEyet; "AAV Stav aity 
YAAKOV, WLXOOTEQOV yivetaL EhAEBOQOU 


Screwing is sweet. Who can deny it? But when you have to pay for it, it’s more 
bitter than hellebore. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[6] Rufinus, Greek Anthology V .94. 


"Ouwar’ éyeus “Hons, Meditn, tas yetoas "AStvys, 
tous waCouc Ilagins, ta opved tig Cetid0c. 
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Evdaiuwv 6 BrEmwv GE, TOLGOABLOS GoTic GxOVEL 
U » TQ 
Tyi8eos 8’ 6 Quay, dBavatos 6’ 6 yauav. 


Melite, you have the eyes of Hera, the hands of Athena, 
the breasts of Aphrodite, the ankles of Thetis. 
Happy is he who sees you, thnce-fortunate he who hears you, 
a demigod he who kisses you, immortal he who fucks you. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


There is no evidence of when Rufinus lived; so scholars conjecture that it was somewhere 
between the second half of the first century ap and the sixth century. Clearly, the words 


rey G6 


PU and youd must be understood as double entendres: Pir “to love” (original meaning) 
and “to kiss,” yap@ “to marry” (original meaning) and “to copulate.” The epigram is also 
found in Maximos Planoudes, who (either he or his source) seems to have understood 
YOM in its secondary sense, which is why he replaced it with the euphemistic cvvwv 
(ove). At any rate, in the later language, both verbs have retained only their secondary 


meaning. 
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The speech of the “barbarians” in ancient 
Greek literature 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The first reference to the language of “barbarians” in ancient Greek lit- 
erature is found as early as in Homer (/liad 2.867), where the Carians 
are referred to as “barbarian-speaking” (BaoBagdqwvor). Ina fragment 
of the sixth-century iambographer Hipponax (fr. 92 West) a 
“Lydianizing” (Avditovea) woman uses a few Lydian words (see v.7). 
In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon Cassandra appears to be dumb at first, not 
understanding Greek nor able to reply in that language; her own lan- 
guage 1s “barbaric” (Gaepagoc), as Clytemnestra says (1051), and the 
chorus perceives that an interpreter is needed (EQunvéws Eouxev 7} Eévy 
togod | detoba; 1062-3). Subsequently, of course, Cassandra converses 
with the chorus and prophesies Agamemnon’s future in Greek. In 
Sophocles’ Ajax, too, Agamemnon complains that he cannot under- 
stand the barbaric language (BdeBagoc yAw@ooa) of Teucer (1263), who, 
however, speaks impeccable Greek. Dramatic convention allowed - 
and practical reasons required — foreigners in tragedy to speak the lan- 
guage of the poet and, naturally, of the audience. By contrast, in the case 
of comedy, the genre favored the presence of foreigners who declare 
their identity through their discourse too, thus contributing to the 
comic effect. According to one testimony, the comic poet Plato put a 
“barbarizing” (BagBagitovoa) Thracian on the stage (fr. 60 Kock = fr. 
61 K-A). In Aristophanes’ surviving comedies a grand total of 
three lines (supposedly) render barbaric speech (Acharnians 100: 
Pseudartabas, a Persian delegate; Birds 1615, 1628-9: a Triballian god). 
Otherwise, foreigners in Aristophanic comedy do not speak a foreign 
language, but broken Greek, with the features of phonology, morphol: 
ogy, and syntax typical of foreigners, as reflected in the fifty or so lines 
spoken by the Scythian archer in Thesmophoriazusae (1001-7. 
1083-1135, 1176-1201, 1210-25; see Text [1]), the single line spoken bv 
Pseudartabas in Acharnians (104; sec Text [2]), and the Triballians 
distich in Birds (1678-9). These passages make up virtually the only 
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source from which one can gain some notion of what the Attic of the 
foreign-language-speaking population of Athens sounded like in 
Aristophanes’ time. 

Various factors hinder an evaluation of Aristophanic evidence. The 
most important is the manuscript tradition of the text: we cannot 
know to what extent the tradition preserved Aristophanes’ barbar- 
isms. The fact, for instance, that the distinctive features of the for- 
eigners’ discourse are not consistently present, but interspersed with 
correct Attic forms, may be due to the copyists’ eagerness to “correct” 
the “barbaric” forms. The difficulty is compounded by the fact that 
our basic source, the Thesmophoriazusae, has come down to us in 
only one codex. In some cases, certainly, the scribes’ emendations are 
obvious (e.g., Thesmophoriazusae 1001 and 1005: the correct Attic 
forms of the manuscript tradition oiww&er and paAdov do not fit the 
meter; but the “barbaric” forms oiv@& and waAAo would fit very well). 
Furthermore, a linguistic study of Attic inscriptions shows that 
Aristophanes must have introduced elements of the popular speech of 
his time into the foreigners’ Attic (the absence of the final -v being a 
typical example). Lastly, some of the modifications must be due on the 
one hand to the typical Aristophanean hyperbole and on the other to 
metrical requirements. 

The main distinctive linguistic features that can be detected in the 
Attic spoken by the Scythian in Thesmophoriazusae (some of which 
also appear in the lines spoken by the Triballian and the Persian) are the 
following: 


¢ voiceless stops in the place of aspirates: e.g., aitgiav instead of 
alSeiav, anotavovupeévy instead of dno8avovpevn, mwvr instead of 
Mwvyn, ond0doa instead of o~ddoa, oxfjwa instead of oyfjpa, gw 
instead of yw, and so on. 

¢ short -t and -tc instead of the verb endings -et (-1)), -ets, and -w: e.g., 
BotAtc instead of BovAn, mvAGEL instead of PuAcEW, éyt instead of 
heyetc and Aéyw, wedetijor instead of wedethoet; cf. Pseudartabas’ je 
(= Anwet) in Acharnians 104; but note also nevyetc, xatevder, youtetc, 
xah€ow, etc.; long -t instead of -eu: e.g., dxodovtt instead of 
a&xohovdet; but also tHoEt. 

¢ loss of final -v: e.g., tiv 660 instead of thv d56v, nUy.0O instead of 
mvy.oov, and also nmowxtioov; cf. Pseudartabas’ accusative yotoo 
(Acharnians 104); see also a typical case of hypercorrection: ™ 
Udotiyav instead of trv wdotiya (1135). 
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° errors in the use of mood: use of passive instead of middle: Botc = 
*BovdAetc instead of BovAy (1005), dQxfj\or instead of deyioetar (1179). 

e absence of genitive and dative (apart from some forms of the dative 
of personal pronouns), with the use of cases being generally con- 
fused: e.g., nom. moguds instead of acc. poQuov, a&veyetor wor instead 
of dveyeioet we. 

e very frequent presence of a form in -o, which is used for all 
cases: €.g., yUvaixo (= yuvh), Yoaupatéo (= yoaupatéws), yéoovto 
(= yégwv and yégovta), xagievto (= yagiev, nom.), yodo (= yous, 
voc.); cf. the Tnballian’s devito (Goevi6t, Soviot?; Birds 1679). 

¢ confusion in the use of gender: masculine instead of neuter or vice 
versa, €.g., AttUxXOG LWEAtc instead of GttixOVv HEAL, TO BOUBO todTO 
instead of 6 BouBos ovtoc; neuter instead of feminine, e.g., 16 nwvn, 
TO HETAAN. 

e non-agreement of gender of noun and adjective: e.g., duaetwAn 
yéowv instead of Guaetwhdc yéowv, uiaeds GAwsé instead of praed 
GAwIANE, xaA tO oxf\wo instead of xadov tO oy7WA. 


The language of foreigners in Aristophanes can hardly be described 
as artificial for various reasons. 

To begin with, the distinctive peculiarities are too regular. Some of 
them reflect typical devices used to cope with an inflectional language 
like Greek. One such device, for instance, consists in replacing the 
various case endings with the common non-inflected form in -o or the 
invariable verb ending -t(c). 

Foreigners - Scythian archers and Triballian slaves - were a fact of 
everyday life in late fifth-century Athens. The Athenians could 
hear the foreigners whose own language had no aspirates produc- 
ing voiceless stops instead; so this was a “typical characteristic” of 
foreigners. The Scythian’s idiom was familiar to the audience of 
Thesmophoriazusae - and therein, after all, lies the comic effect of the 
scene: in its realism, which consists mainly in the fact that the idiom is 
so recognizable. 

The fact that Aristophanes gives his foreigners some of the features 
of Attic linguistic variants that were heard among the lower social 
classes of Athens might be considered characteristic of the Attic that 
certain foreigners actually did speak. Slaves, for instance, must have 
learnt Attic through their contact with the lower social classes; so they 
would have used “more humble” linguistic variants, thus helping to 
generalize them. 
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In a brief description by Philostratus of the Greek spoken by a 
Cappadocian (Lives of the Sophists 2.13), we recognize one of the basic 
characteristics of foreigners’ pronunciation in Aristophanes, namely 
their inability to correctly reproduce either the quality or the quantity 
of speech sounds: 


dsiyyyedre SE ATA Naxeig TH YAWTTH Xai Wo Kanmaddxats EvvynOec, Evyxeovwv 
LEV TA OULPWVA TOV GTOLYELWV, GVOTEAAWV SE TOA LNXVVOLEVG XOL LNXUVOV TO 
Boayéa, GBev ExcdAovv avTOV Ol MOAAOL payELQOV NOAUTEAT Sa TovyHows 


GOTVOVTA... 


. .. he used to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy accent, as is 
the way with Cappadocians. He would make his consonants collide, [“‘con- 
fusing similar letters”, Stanford 1967, 141] would shorten the long syllables 
and lengthen the short. Hence he was commonly spoken of as a cook who 
spoiled expensive delicacies in the preparation. . . (Trans. W. C. Wright) 


But while Aristophanes presents the Scythian as speaking only 
Attic, both Pseudartabas and the Tnballian use - or supposedly use - 
their mother-tongue at first. 

In Pseudartabas’ incomprehensible line (Acharnians 100: iagtapav 
éEdoEav dioodva oatea in one branch of the manuscript tradition; in 
another branch: iagtapav é&aeEac misdvaotea), many scholars have 
sought ancient Persian words (suchas ’Aotaééo&ns, =€0&n¢, Misoovevygs, 
oatedsmn¢; see V.8), while a number of others believe it to be simply gob- 
bledygook miniicking the sound of Persian. The same applies to lines 
1615 (vaBatoatoev) and 1628-9 (cavvaxa Baxtagixeovoa) spoken by the 
Triballian in Bards. Here too attempts have been made to detect corrupt 
Attic: suggestions for vaBo.oateev include (2) va Baoatoet = vai, 
Tlevoétaige “yes, Peisetaerus,” and (22) vy Bouoatget (the invocation of a 
barbarian god); forms of the words Baxtygia and xeovw have been sug- 
gested for oavvaxa Baxtagixegovoa. But, again, scholars tend to con- 
clude that these are in fact ncomprehensible “barbaric” sounds. Similar 
debate surrounds the “Indic” (see v.16) ina mime from the end of the first 
century AD, which is preserved in a papyrus (P. Oxy. 111 [1903] 413 
Grenfell and Hunt; see Text [3]). The text is modeled on /phigenza in 
Tauris: the Greek Charition is at the mercy of barbarians in a land some- 
where in the Indian ocean. The view that such forms as xovCe, mETOEXL, 
rtavoupPentixa in the text may be traced back to an ancient Indic dialect 
is countered by the argument that the Greek public would not have been 
able to understand a word of the supposed barbarian and that therefore 
its presence in the text was simply intended to provoke mirth. 
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A very interesting account of the distinctive features of the “barbar- 
ian dialects” in general with regard to the production of sounds is found 
in Galen (second century aD). It is an extremely negative account, 
in that the sound of the alien tongues is contrasted with the dior 
“most pleasant,” evyAwttos “eloquent,” xaddtoty “most beauteous,” 
avOeumixwtaty “most human” Greek language. Galen was not the first 
to compare the “barbarian dialects” with the cries of animals: already 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Cassandra’s “barbarian tongue” is likened 
to the “twittering of a swallow” (see 1050: yedtddvog dixny): 


"Eav meooyi|s tov votv tais pwvaics tHv BaePdaowv diaréxtwv, eion capac, tac 
LEV Talc TOV OVO, Tac SE Talis TOV PatoEaywv, 7] XOAOL@V, 7 KOQGKWV EoLxviaAGc, 
AOYNMOVOVOS TE XAL XAT AUTO TO TiS YAWTTNS TE HAL TOV YELAEWV XA MAVTOS TOD 
otdpatos eidoc. 7) yao ~ow8ev éx tis PaQVYyOS TA MOAKA POEYYOVTAL Toic 
OEYXOVOL MAQEATANGLWC, H TA XEAN SLAOTEEPOVOL XAL GUOITTOVOLV, T KATA MAouV 
AVEOVOL THV PV, 1] HAT OVdSELLLAV OAWG, 1H KEXNVAOL LEYLOTOV, XAL THV YAMttaV 
MOOGCELOVOL, Xai Stavolyetv OVSALMS SUVAVTAL TO OTOUA, XAL TV YAOTTAV Goyiv 
xai dSvoxivytov xai doneg Sedeuévynv éxovow. (De Differentia pulsuum 


8.586.2-12 Kiihn) 


If you pay attention to the sound of the barbarian languages, you will perceive 
that some resemble the language of pigs, other the language of frogs, or the lan- 
guage of jackdaws, or the language of crows: and that they distort even the 
tongue and lips and the entire mouth; for either they speak mostly from the 
throat as though snoring, or they twist their lips and whistle; or generally, 
without any variation, they raise the pitch for every sound or for none at all; 
or they speak with the mouth wide open, the wagging tongue emerging; or 
they cannot open their mouth at all, and their tongue is sluggish and slow, as 
though tied. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Galen’s account, which focuses on the difference between the sound 
of the “barbarian dialects” and the sound of Greek, helps to a better 
understanding of the semantic field of the opposing terms éA\nviopoc 
(Hellenism; see v11.c.1) and BagBaguopds (barbarism). According to 
the ancient grammarians, the former denoted the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek language (see the ancient scholion Jn Platonis 
primum Alcibiadem, 111a. vt 277 Hermann = gi Greene: 10 axeiportv 
ti ‘EMAnuuxi pwviy xai tiv deddtyta tiv év TH AEOPoRG), while the 
latter denoted general deviation from correct pronunciation, whether 
due to some physical problem, such as a stutter, a lisp, or a stammer 
(Battagitew “stammering,” teaviitew “lisping,” pearitew “inarticu- 
late speaking”; Strabo 14.2.28; see Text [4]), or to the fact that the 
person speaking Greek was not a Greek. According to Strabo, the word 
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BaeBagos is onomatopoeic, representing a deviant mode of articula- 
tion. The word is probably intended to convey non-differentiation of 
the sounds of different syllables. 


Selected texts* 
[1] Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae Hall and Geldart 
XKYOH 2 TOZOTH2 


1007-1008: otya, xaxodaiwwv yégov. | méQ’ Eyw "Erviyxt MOQUOG, va. WUAGEL 
oot [otya, xaxddamov yégov. | péo’ éyw (é)Eeveyxw PoQuoy, iva 
puraew oe |* 


1086: NOTE tO nV; [woev 7 Pwvy| 

1126-1127: TO xeradry o Goa | TO Emoudxatoav AroxexOpt TOUTOL. 
[tH xepadny cov doa | tH Ecporayaiog *danoxexdpw tavtyt] 

1190: OvVxL MUAfjoL TEMTA pe; [Odi Purxoet TEATS pes | 

1192-1193: Os ykuxeod TO yA@oo’, Moneo "Attixds pEALG. | TL OV xatevder 


mag’ ue; [WS yAuxeod 1) yYAM@oo"’, Womeo “AttLxOV EAL | TL OD 
xabevder 1a’ Enots| 

1210-1213: ® YOUSU, WS xaQlevtd GOL TO TUYaTOLOV, | xoD StOxO)’, GAAG 
TOGO. MOV TO youd; | Olw WS AxoAWAO’ NOD TO YEQOVT’ 
évteutevi; | ® youd, @ yo’. obx éxawa, yodsdvo. | ’"AotapovEia. 
[® yoddiov, ws xagiev cov TO BvyateLov | xo Svoxodov, GAG 
MOGOV. MOV TO yeddiov; | OW’ Wo ANOAWAG. NOU O YEQUWV 
évtevOevi; | @ yoddiov, @ yout. otx énxawa, yoddiov | 


"A oteutoia. | 


SCYTHIAN ARCHER 


1007-1008: Quiet, you wredged ol’ man. ‘Ere, let me bring out a mat, so I 
guard you. [He goes inside]. 

1086 [moving towards the voice]: Where dat voice from? 

1126-1127: [brandishing his sword]: Den your’ ead, I jop ’im off wid dis 
sabre. 

1190: Won’ she giss me firs’? 

1192-1193: Oh-oh-oh! Wow-wowee! Dat tongue, ’ow sweet ’e is, like 


At’enian ’oney! Why don’ she sleep wid me? 

1210-1213: Ol lady, she was so delightful, your liddle daughder! Not bad- 
dempered, jus’ nice an’ go-oberadive. - "Ey, where’s de ol’ 
lady? ’elp, I ruined! Where’s de ol’ man dat was ’ere? OI’ lady! 


* The words spoken by the “barbarians” (the Scythian archer in Text [1] and the 
Persian Pseudartabas in Text [2]) are transcribed into literary Attic and given in square 


brackets. 
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Ol woman! I don’ abbreciate dis, ol’ lady! Artamouxia!! 
(Trans. A. H. Sommerstein.) 


[2] Aristophanes, Acharnzans Hall and Geldart 
WEYAAPTABA 


104: ob ATW. yOvGO, yavvdnEwxT "Iaovad [od AWE yovadv, yavVémOWKT 
“Iwv]* 


PSEUDARTABAS 
104: You not vill get goldo, you open-arsed Iaonian. (Trans. A. H. 
Sommerstein. ) 


[3] Anonymous, Charition P. Oxy. 111.413 


11-16: PYN[H] xeavvov. AA[AH] Aadde | AA[AH] Acttodtavta 
hoddke aB . . oryu[ | AA[AH] xotaxws avaB . woaea | 
KOI[NHI]] \aona8va 

66-76: BAX[IAEY2] otovxemaigouehroxogoxn | Boabie —feor: 


xovGev Sapuv' metoexww | maxter xogtapecs Peon’ tadeow: 
dexwuever | wetoexw Sapvut xwvo1y mwaEeu CeByc Aodw | Bia: 
Boadts: xottwo KOI[NHI] xottws 


[4] Strabo, Geography 14.2.28.26-49 Meineke 


oiwat 5& 10 BaoRaoov xar Goyas gxnepuvicbat ottws xav dvowatomouicay éni 
TOV SUGEXPOOWS XaL OxANODS xai Toayews AGAOUVIWV, Ws TO PaTtagitetv xai 
TOQUAICELV XaL WEAXKITELV. EVPVEGTATOL YAO EOUEV TAS PWVUS Tals OLolALS Pwvaic 
xaTovopnaterv Sud TO Guoyevés: 1 57) xai tAcovaCovowy eEvtadOa ai dvouatonouiat, 
olov TO xehagvtet xai xAayyn 5é xal poqos xai Bor xai xedtoOS, wv TH WAeiote 
Oy xal xvolws Expeoetar NavVtwV by TOV NAYVOTOLOUVTWV OUTWCS PaoBaowv 
AEyOuEVWv, EPaVYH Ta TOV GAhoeOvOv otduata tovatta, héeyw S€ ta THV yN 
"EAArvwv. éxetvous otv idiwsg éxdAcoav BaoBdoous, tv doxais pev xaTa TO 
hoidoQov, Ws dv TAYvOTOLOUS 7 TOAXVOTOMOUG, ciTa xaTExOnOGUEBa Ws EOviXd 
xOWG Svouatt Avtidiargotvtesg MEdG tots “EAAnvas. xat yao dy tH MOAT 
Ovvynbeig xal EXLTAOXT TOV PaEPaEwV OVxETL EPAivETO KATA MAXVOTOPIAV “aL 
AQUIAV Ta TOV QuvyTHoiWV dEYaVWV TODTO OUUPAaTVvOV, GAAG HATA TAG THY 
Siadéxtv (Svdtytac. GAAn Sé tic Ev TH Huetéog Suahextw dvepavy xaxootowe 
xai olov BagBagoctomia, ei tic EAAHVICWV EN xatOEBOin, GAN obtw A€yor TA 
dvouaTta WS ot BaERaeoL oi cicayduEvor cig TOV EAANVLOLOV OX LOXVOVTES 


GOTLOTOLELV, WG ODS Huis Ev Tac Exeivwv SradhExTOILc. 


I suppose that the word “barbarian” was at first uttered onomatopoetically in 
reference to people who enunciated words only with difficulty and talked 
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harshly and raucously, like our words “battarizein” “ 


traulizein” and “pselliz- 
ein”; for we are by nature very much inclined to denote sounds by words that 
sound like them, on account of their homogeneity. Wherefore onomatopoetic 
words abound in this area, as, for example, “celaryzein,” and also “clangé,” 
“psophos,” “boé,” and “crotos,” most of which are by now used as ordinary 
words. Accordingly, when all who pronounced words thickly were being 
called barbarians onomatopoetically, the pronunciations of all alien races, I 
mean of those that were not Greek, seemed to be like that. Those, therefore, 
they called barbarians in the special sense of the term, at first derisively, 
meaning that they pronounced words thickly or harshly; and then we misused 
the words as a general ethnic term, thus making a logical distinction between 
the Greeks and all other races. The fact is, however, that through our long 
acquaintance and intercourse with the barbarians this effect was at least seen 
to be the result, not of a thick pronunciation or any natural defect in the vocal 
organs, but of the peculiarities of their several languages. And there appeared 
another faulty and barbarian-like pronunciation in our language, whenever 
any person speaking Greek did not pronounce it correctly, but pronounced 
the words like barbarians who are only beginning to learn Greek and are 
unable to speak it accurately, as is also the case with us in speaking their lan- 
guages. (Trans. H. L. Jones [adapted]) 
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Child talk in ancient Greek literature 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Examples of child talk are few and far between in ancient Greek litera- 
ture. This could, to a certain extent, be sheer coincidence: for instance, 
if Sophron’s mimes (fifth century Bc) had survived, we should have had 
an imitation of the speech of a baby - according to one source (fr. 107 
Kaibel) - who could not yet say mummy or daddy properly (. . . wyrettan 
Wev avdgac, tipettar dé yUvata. Pbéyyetar xai mardiov avt@ unxw 
YWAOKOV OEOHs ov NtEQa xadkelv OV MATEQa MEOCCayoQEveEtv). But the 
deeper reasons probably lie elsewhere. (2) The prevalent view of chil- 
dren in the ancient world was that they had no judgment, responsibil- 
ity, or initiative and were immature, and that for these reasons their talk 
was not “serious” (see, for instance, Plato, Crito 4gb; Philebus 14d; 
Gorgias 464d; Pseudo-Plato, Epinomis 974a; Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics xx 1174a1-2; Eudemian Ethics 1 1214b29-31; vil 1238a32-3; 
Politics viii 1323a32-4). Thus in tragedy, although children sometimes 
appear on the stage - because they are part of the relevant myths (see, 
e.g., Sophocles, Ajax; Euripides, Heraclidae, Heracles) - they cannot 
play an active part in the action; so they do not participate in the dia- 
logue and usually remain silent. (22) When children do speak, the liter- 
ary conventions require them to speak the language of adults, a typical 
example being their talk in the tragedies of Euripides, who, unlike other 
tragedians, sometimes allows children to express their feelings in song 
(Andromache 504-5, 508-9, 513-14, 526-7, 530-1, 535-6; Alcestis 
393-403; 406-15). According to dramatic convention, the language of 
tragedy (toayixt} A€Ets) is uniform; in other words, the ancient dramatist 
does not use language to depict his characters; thus Euripides’ children, 
too, use the same dialect and the same lofty style as anyone else in the 
lyric parts of the tragedy. What applies to the children of myth in tragedy 
is also the case with children in everyday life, as they appear in 
Aristophanes’ comedies: in Peace, for instance, Trygaeus’ little daugh- 
ters (miniature adults) address their father with parodies of lines from 
Euripides and with Homeric phrases (114-18, 124-5, 127-8, 131-2, 135-6, 
140-1, 144, 146-8). 
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However, the only surviving example of children’s language in 
ancient Greek literature comes from Aristophanic comedy, in the form 
of three “baby words” in lines spoken by an adult. In Clouds (1380-4), 
chagrined by the behavior of his son, Strepsiades reminds the boy of 
how good he has been to him: 


dott wW ’vaioxuvté o” ZE€BOEWa, | aioBavouevdc cov Tavta toaviAitovtos, 6,t 
vooins. | ci pév ye Bodv eimots, yw yvousg av meiv Eméoyov' | panda 3’ av 
aitijoavtos HXOV Got PEOWV AV GoTtOV’ | xaxxav 8 av Odx EPONS Modoac, xayw 
LaBwv Ovoate | ZE€meoov av xai TEOVOYOUN OE. 


I who brought you up, you shameless scoundrel, understanding the meaning 
of your every lisping utterance! If you said “bru,” ’d understand and put a 
drink to your lips; if you asked for “mama,” I’d come to you with bread; and 
no sooner did you say “kakka” than I’d pick you up, carry you out of doors, 
and hold you out. (Trans. A. H. Sommerstein) 


Two different ancient interpretations are offered for the three words 
given here: (2) according to the ancient scholiast of Clouds, they are 
simply inarticulate baby sounds (dojpovg gwvac aadiwv; cf. 
Hesychius, xl 218 Latte: wapyav éni tic madixijs Pwvijs. eoBietv 
“mamman: ‘eat’ in children’s speech”); while (22) according to 
Phrynichus (55 de Borries), these are words used by adults when 
talking to babies: “broo: baby word used for ‘drink’ when talking to 
very young children” (Bot: tO broxdgiopa [“a coaxing or endearing 
name, diminutive”! éott Aeyopevov tots tadiotg oVBoAOV Tov mLEiv). 

Phrynichus’ interpretation seems to be the more accurate; the words 
in question clearly belong to that special kind of language in which 
adults speak to children and which children reproduce in their turn. It 
is interesting to note that the Anistophanic words share some of the 
common characteristics of baby talk in various languages: the repetition 
of the same syllable, the form of the words with consonant, vowel, con- 
sonant (or CVC(C)V),a vocabulary which includes words used as terms 
of address to close relations, food, drink, and bodily functions. Given 
that in this case the three words are included in the father’s lines, we 
should not be surprised by the final -v, which would appear simply to 
adapt them to correct grammar and syntax: the baby words were prob- 
ably Bet (pron. Brouou [bru:]), wowpé, and xaxxé. A similar example is 
the word popupia “mummy” in Lysistrata (878): Myrrhine’s baby calls 
its mother pappia (879); but its father refers to her (878) by the same 
word (obtoc od xaheis thv poppiav; “.. .Here, call your mummy, go 
on!”), as does Myrrhine herself (889-90: ® yAuxitatov ot texvidtov 
KAKOV MATOS, | PEQE Ce PLAHow yAvxvtatov tH paywia “Sweet little child 
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of a bad father. Come and have a kiss, mummy’s sweetheart”). In this 
case, too, the baby word is adapted to the syntax of adult speech. 

Ancient Greek literature gives more information about the forms of 
address used for close family members, which - as we have seen ~ area 
typical part of children’s vocabulary. Already in Homer, the verb 
nammacew (ovde té pv matdes moti youvaoc: mannacovow “nor do his 
children prattle about his knees,” Iliad 5.408) presupposes a vocative 
form nana (see also Odyssey 7.57). Prompted by this verb, Eustathius 
of Thessalonica gives a number of children’s words for “father” and 
“mother”, most of them attested in the sources: 


Mvowatomerointar dé TO mammatew. . . xai dSndot 10 Poegixds TEccMPOEYyEcbar 
tov matéoa. Hx dé tijg AEEEWS tavtns xai 6 MANOS, xai Nannac, AVTOS 6 TaTIO 
MAS AEYOMEVOG HOVOOVAAGBWS xaTa BoEPoUS TEOCDMHVHOL, xAOG qaow oi 
NAAGLOL, WOMEO XAL UE T UTNE, xal xatA AvaduTAACCLAGLOV Nanas xai MaTiac, 
Og pappia 1 OnPetoa pa. (Commentarit ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes 2.110 


van der Valk) 


The word nannateww is onomatopoeic. . . and means “to address a father in 
the manner of infants.” From this word comes the word naxnoc; nannac is 
“father,” for which there is also a monosyllabic form mac, which was devel- 
oped from the form of address used by infants - according to the ancients - 
just like the form a for “mother”; and, by a process of redoubling the forms, 
nanas and mamiag were developed, and correspondingly pappia from the 
aforementioned pa. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Eustathius also explains the word dagic in Theocritus (Jdyils 
15.13-15) as a childish word for “father” ( - Teakétwon: Odgoet, 
ZWIKVOLWV, YAUKXEQOV TEXOG, OV AEYEL Argbv. — Tooyw: aiobavetar to 
Boéqos vai tav otviav. — Toakwwon: xadoc axqic “ - Praxinoé: Don’t 
worry, Zopyrion, sweet babe, she doesn’t mean your daddy. - Gorgo: 
My god! The child understands! - Praxinoé: Good daddy”). 


6 LEvtoL ANPUS MAG Oeoxpitw MatEds xAfjatc, iv BoEMos Av MEODEIMOL MATEQA 
TOV dG’ Ov Pv. TOLOdTOV yaO TL H AgELg bmOBGAAEL voetv. (Commentari ad 
Homer Iliadem pertinentes 2.112 van der Valk) 


The word &xqucs in Theocritus is a manner of addressing the father which an 
infant might use to the father from whom it came; for this is what the word 
brings to mind. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


The participle toavditovtos in the passage from Clouds (see above) 
is characteristic: the verbs toavAitew and wedAitew and their deniva- 
tives, as well as ioyvopwvia, are the standard terms used in antiquity to 


describe the speech of young children (see Plato, Gorgias 485D: 
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Aristotle, Historia animalium iv 9 536b8; cf. the phrases vynmicyots 
toavAiopnac: “childish stammering” and teavaAry yijouv “stammering 
speech” in epitaphs [1.977.1 and 1512.2 Peek]). The meaning of the 
terms is given in a passage in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (x1 


go2b19-27): 


éav S€ NavVtaMaor pLxQot Wow [ol matdec], ode POEyyecOar Sivavton GAN F 
oreo Ta ONoOla, Sia TO UN xOATELV. Ein O AV OV LOVOV EI TOD LayVOMWVOU, GAAG 
Xl TOAVAOL Xai PEAAOL. H MEV OVV TOAVAOTIS TO YOGUPLATHS TLvOs WH xOaTELV, xal 
TOUTO OV TO TUXOV, 7 SE WErrOTHS TH EEaIELV TL, H YORULG 7] OVAAGBHY, TN OE 
LOXVOMWVLA GO TOD UN SUVacBaL TAX GUVapaL THV ETEQAV OVAAGBHV OOS THY 
eteoav. Gravta dé Sv Gdvuvapiav’ tH yao Stavoig ovy Usrnoetet H YAOTTA. 


When children are very young they cannot even speak, but express themselves 
as animals do, because they cannot control their tongue. This is the reason for 
not only their zschnophonza, but also their traulotes and psellotes. Traulotes is 
the inability to correctly pronounce a specific sound, not any sound, while 
psellotes is the habitual omission of something, a sound or a syllable; zschno- 
phonia, finally, is the inability to quickly join one syllable with another. The 
reason for all this is a lack of ability, because the tongue cannot keep pace with 
the thoughts. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 
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Non-verbal communication in antiquity 


J. N. BREMMER 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


What is non-verbal communication? Ina not too theoretical way, I shall 
define it as communication through significant movements of the limbs 
or body. In this sense it implies both movement and posture, deliberate 
or involuntary. Obviously, this is a vast area, which has hardly been 
explored with regard to the ancient period. Furthermore, there are a 
number of factors which hamper a proper assessment of the evidence: 
(2) our sources almost always relate to the public sphere and rarely 
mention the many non-verbal signals that must have been made in the 
home or in private; (22) naturally, if deplorably, they also relate much 
more to males than to females, and a proper analysis should always take 
gender into account; (222) they are generally concerned more with the 
upper classes than with the lower sectors of society; and (zv) they rarely 
show us the typical habits of individuals. Despite these limitations, 
however, it is still possible to make some observations. 

Some non-verbal signals, such as weeping, grinning, baring the 
teeth, and cowering, seem to be cross-cultural; but many are culturally 
determined, like the ancient Greek habit of slapping the thigh in 
extreme vexation and grief (Janko 1992 on Jlzad 15.113), or taking chil- 
dren by the ears when kissing them affectionately and asking them to 
do the same (Plutarch, Moralia 38c; see Text [1]). As a traveler abroad 
soon notices, people of different nationalities make different gestures. 
In the limited space available here, one cannot undertake a detailed dis- 
cussion of all possible non-verbal postures and gestures; so we shall 
concentrate on just a few, the treatment of which may be applicable on 
a much wider scale. 

Let us start with some gestures which would have been shared by 
most Greeks. When Lysistrata (125-7) tells the other women to abstain 
from sexual relations, a number of them clearly object, and she calls out: 
“Why are you turning your backs on me? Where are you going? I ask 
you, why are you pursing your lips and tossing your heads? Why pales 
your color, why this flow of tears?” 
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Turning the back indicates a change of mind by a change of position 
(Aristophanes, Acharnians 537; Frogs 538), pursing the lips is a sign of 
disgust (Schol. Ar. Wasps 1315; Adespota F759 K-A), and, already in the 
Iliad (6.311; see Text [2], 22.205), tossing the head indicates refusal or 
negation (Aristophanes, Acharnians 113, 611; Ecclestazusae 72). 

When Odysseus tosses his head upwards to signal to his comrades 
not to weep, he raises his eyebrows at the same time (Odyssey 9.468; see 
also 21.129). By and large, the eyebrows seem to have played a much 
greater role in ancient Greece than in the modern western world. 
Arching the eyebrows was apparently a sign of anger: Calonice 
reproaches Lysistrata with the words, “it doesn’t become you to knit- 
knot your eyebrows” (Aristophanes, Lysistrata 8; see Text [3]; 
Bacchyl. 17.16-17); but it could also indicate anxiety (Menander, 
Dyscolus 423, F857 K-A) or gloom, as in the case of the messenger 
bringing bad news (Aristophanes, Acharnians 1069; Wasps 655). This 
is why one of Diphilus’ characters can say of Dionysus that he is the 
only god who can make those with raised eyebrows laugh (Diphilus, F 
86 K-A). Similarly, knitting the brows was a sign of pride preceding a 
fall (Euripides, fr. 1040 N*) and the reverse of jollity, as is apparent in 
Antiphanes’ The Thebes-lover, in which one of the characters says: “Is 
it not strange that if a man happens to have fresh fish, he talks to us 
with eyebrows contracted and with a scowling face, but if they are 
totally rotten he jokes and laughs?” (F 217; see also F 300 K-A). 
Unsurprisingly, to rclax the eyebrows meant to stop worrying (Pearson 
on Sophocles F 902, 1102 Radt; Adespota 690 K-A). 

Arching the eyebrows could also be a sign of arrogance (Adespota 
680 K-A). This is clearly the case with philosophers, who affected 
disdain in this way. In Amphis’ comedy Dexidemides, an unknown char- 
acter reproaches Plato with, “O Plato, all you know is how to disapprove 
with eyebrows lifted high like a snail” (Amphis, F 13 K-A). In fact, raising 
the eyebrows became typical of philosophers in the fourth and third cen- 
turies, as various references in the New Comedy indicate (Menander, 
Sacyonios 160, F 37, 349 K-A; Baton F 5 K-A; Adespota 755 K-A). The 
same expression might be worn by those who considered themselves 
superior to others, such as the otgatnyoi “generals” (Alexis, F 16 K-A; 
Themistius 8.114b) and, perhaps, Pericles (Cratinus F 348 K-A). 

Sometimes, arching the eyebrows must have been an involuntary 
gesture, just hike chattering teeth or changing color. This was the case 
with Dolon, who, “stood still, seized with terror, stammering pale with 
fear, and the teeth clattered in his mouth; and the twain panting for 
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breath came upon him, and seized his hands” (Iliad 10.375-7). In 
Idomeneus’ lively description of the coward, the latter blanches with 
fear and shifts from one foot to the other, his heart thumping in his chest 
(Ihad 13.279-83). 

As we all know from experience, the face is indeed an excellent indi- 
cator of non-verbal communication. Apparently, Socrates was famous 
for his proud, if not haughty look (Aristophanes, Clouds 362; Plato, 
Phaedo 117b (see Text [4]); Symposium 221b). A less voluntary sign was 
blushing. Greeks blushed as a sign of fear (Menander, F 751 K-A), 
embarrassment (Anstophanes, Clouds 1216; Plutarch, Moralia 547b), 
respect (Antiphanes F 261 K-A; Plutarch, Moralza 85c), and, of course, 
shame. To be past blushing was to be utterly shameless (Menander, F 
750 K-A; Apollodorus F 13.10; Pollux, Onomasticon 9.32). 

Another interesting facial gesture is the kiss. Cross-cultural research 
has found that kissing can denote many different things, such as 
affection, attachment, love, deference, or submission. It was not so very 
different in ancient Greece. Kissing was a sign of affection of parents 
for children (Jl:ad 6.474; Odyssey 16.190, 17.39 [see Text [5]]; 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata 890), of children for parents and grandpar- 
ents (Odyssey 24.236, 320; Euripides, Andromache 416; Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia 1.3.9), and between siblings (Euripides, Phoenzssae 1671). 
When in the Odyssey Eumaeus kisses Odysseus and positively showers 
kisses on Telemachus (16.15, 21), it seems to be a sign of welcome, 
affection, and deference. These kisses are not placed on the cheeks, as 
might perhaps be expected, but on the head, hands, and shoulders, as 
the slave-girls and serving-girls do to Odysseus (21.224-5, 22.499-500; 
see Text [6]), or on the head and shoulders only, as the slave-girls do to 
Telemachus (17.35). By and large, kissing carried less erotic overtones 
than in the modern world, although it could also be erotic (Odyssey 
23.87), and even French kissing was known (Aristophanes, Acharmians 
1202; Clouds 51; Thesmophortazusae 37), a speciality of prostitutes. 

Sometimes a kiss was accompanied by another gesture, such as 
a handclasp, as a solemn assurance of affection or cooperation 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 81; Frogs 754-5, 788-90). Certainly, the hand- 
shake was less of a gesture of greeting than it is nowadays in the western 
world. Admittedly, it is used as a gesture of welcome on one occasion in 
Homer (Odyssey 1.121), but it much more commonly signifies consola- 
tion (Iliad, 7.108, 24.361, 671-2; Odyssey 18.258; see Text [7]). This 
significance is much less prominent in later times: for instance, in the 
ninety seven known instances of a handclasp in Attic vase painting. 
slightly less than a third signify greeting, about one third farewell. and 
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slightly more than a third indicate a special relationship between the two 
figures. The latter significance is also found in literature, with the hand- 
clasp signifying a pledge (Sophocles, Philoctetes 813, 1398). When 
Diomedes and Glaucus discovered that they were bound by ties of hos- 
pitality, “the twain leapt down from their chariots and clasped each 
other’s hands and pledged their faith” (liad 6.233); and Aeschines 
accused Demosthenes of murdering his own guest-friend, even though 
he had given him his nght hand (3.224). One person could even implore 
another “by his right hand” (Euripides, Hippolytus 605-6; Iphigenia in 
Tauris 701). One might wonder whether there were regional variations 
in this respect, for the handclasp is much less commonly seen in Apulian 
than in Attic vase painting (Johnston and McNiven 1996, 27-8). 

Kissing and hands could be of vital importance in another context, 
supplication. One good example of this ancient social institution is 
Thetis’ approach to Zeus in the Jlzad. She crouches and touches his 
knees (possibly the hollow of his knees) with her left hand, while “while 
with her right she clasped him beneath the chin” (dliad 1.500-1; see 
Text [8]); a later reference to this scene adds that she even kissed Zeus’s 
knees (Iliad 8.371). Close physical contact is so important in this 
complex of gestures and postures that failure to make contact can even 
prove fatal: Diomedes killed Dolon as he was about to touch the latter’s 
chin (Jizad 10.454-5) and Agamemnon killed Tros as he went to touch 
his knees (I/zad 20.469). 

Thetis’ crouching posture is a clear example of status debasement in 
order to evoke pity, such as we also find in the case of beggars, whose 
seated posture was as normal in ancient Greece (Euripides, fr. 960; 
Antiphanes F 242 K-A) as it is in the modern world. In fact, the word 
for “beggar,” mtwyxdc (< verbs ntwoow, mtyoow) literally means “one 
who crouches or cringes” and is closely related to the word for “hare,” 
NtH§. Sometimes suppliants crouched near the hearth, where they were 
dirtied by the soot, like Themistocles at the hearth of Admetus (Odyssey 
7-153; Euripides, Heracles 715; Thucydides 1.136.3). Self-abasement is 
also typical of mourning. After the death of Patroclus, Achilles sat 
“Yonder he sitteth in front of his ships with upright horns, mourning 
for his dear comrade” (Jlzad 19.344-5) and rolled in the dust (Iliad 
18.26). Ajax too (Sophocles, Ajax 324-5), grieving after his madness, sat 
“without food or drink . . . quietly. . ”” Undoubtedly, there must have 
been variations in the seated posture. Someone awaiting an oracle 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 254) or an initiation (Plato, Euthydemus 277d) 
would surely not have crouched so low, and one attending an official 


meeting would have sat upright (Odyssey 2.69). 
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Like sitting, walking too carried more connotations of status among 
the ancient Greeks than in modern times. In the archaic period, it was 
of the utmost importance for a man to show himself to be a real leader 
and to impress both his opponents and his own troops. This is why 
Homeric heroes moved on the battlefield like Paris “with long strides 
before the throng” (Ilzad 3.22, 7.211-14, 13.809 [see Text [9]], 15.676, 
686); and even Polyphemus’ ram “wast ever far the first to feed on the 
tender bloom of the grass, moving with long strides, and ever the first 
didst reach the streams of the river . . .” (Odyssey 9.449-50). 

In the classical period, upper-class males adopted a calm, unhurried 
gait, presumably as part of a generally quiet mode of conduct. When 
Socrates asked Charmides to define owpgoovvy “temperance, restraint,” 
he replied that: “to his mind, temperance was doing everything orderly 
and quietly — walking in the streets, talking, and doing everything else of 
that kind. . .” (Charmides 159b). Or, as Alexis puts it: 


This is one trait which J regard as worthy of those not free: to walk in the 
streets with careless gait when one may do it gracefully . . . Rather, to them 
who walk with dignity comes full meed of honor. (F 265 K-A) 


One thing belies good birth, for all your talking. 
And that’s a needlessly bad style of walking. 
With walking well it’s just the other way; 


Bringing to its possessor no small measure 


Of dignity, . . . (Trans. J. W. Edmonds) 


It was wrong to walk too timidly (Phrynichus F 10 K-A), and 
Demosthenes is surely criticizing his opponents when he points out 
that they always walk quickly (37.52, 553; 45-77). Effeminate males and 
passive homosexuals are frequently criticized for walking too slowly, 
often because of their long chitons (Eupolis F 104 K-A; Archippus F 48 
K-A; Ephippus F 19 K-A; Plutarch, Moralia 8ge; see Text [10]). Passive 
homosexuals are also represented in comedy as walking not in a con- 
trolled manner but wiggling their hips, and Aristophanes applies to 
them the term caviomewxtidw “moving the hindquarters like a lizard” 
(Aristophanes, Wasps 1169, 1171-3, and Schol., Fr 635, 882 K-A). 
Similarly, according to the Hellenistic physiognomists (Pseudo- 
Aristotle, Phystognomonica 808a), the xivatdos (“passive homosexual,” 
but also “wagtail”!) was recognizable by his “hip swaying.” 

“Walking with a wiggle” was evidently too feminine a mode of loco- 
motion for males, but was acceptable in courtesans, and could be a 
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cause for reproach in the female followers of Dionysus, who were able 
briefly to escape male control during their ntuals (Anacreon, fr. 458, 
461 West). Respectable women would have moved like the goddesses 
Hera and Athena, who “went their way with steps like those of timor- 
ous doves” ([lzad 5.778). And in contrast to the heavy tread of males, 
real women (Euripides, Medea 1164; Troades 506; Helen 1528) moved 
é&Boedv “delicately and lightly” (see Text [11]). 

We have only lifted the tip of the veil that covers non-verbal commu- 
nication in ancient Greece; but this small selection of examples may 
have revealed something of the wealth of connotations attached to 
posture and gesture among males and females, rich and poor, free and 
slaves. 


Selected texts* 
(1] Plutarch, Moralza 38c Paton et al. 


Ol TE MOAAOL TH LLKOG MALSLA. KATAPLAOUVTES AUTOL TE TV DTWV GNTOVTAL XOXELVO. 


TOUTO MOLELV XEAEVOVOLY, 


Most people in bestowing an affectionate kiss on little children not only take 
hold of the children by the ears but bid the children to do the same by them. 
(Trans. F. C. Babbit) 


[2] Homer, Iliad 6.311 West 
Os par’ evyouevy. avéeveve 5é Madras AOijvn. 


So she spoke praying, but Pallas Athene nodded upwards [to refuse the 
prayer]. (Trans. A.T. Murray) 


[3] Aristophanes, Lyszstrata 8 Sommerstein 
OU YAO MEETEL Got ToEOMOLELV Tas OPES: 


Knitted brows don’t look good on you. (Trans. A. H. Sommerstein) 


[4] Plato, Phaedo 117b2-6 


wal Gua Woese THv xvAtxa TH Twxodter. xal d¢ AoPov xal wdra tAews, @ 
Eyéxeatecs, ovdév tetoac obdé Sita@Oeioas ote To yOWLaTOS OTE Tot 
MQOCGWNOV, GAN’ Homeg eiwBer taveEendov broPrEpwacs NEds TOV GvVOQwWNOV. . .epy 


* Texts selected by K. Haynes. 
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At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. He took it, and very gently, 
Echecrates, without trembling or changing colour or expression, but looking 
up at the man like a bull, as was his custom, said: (Trans. H.N. Fowler 


[adapted]) 


[5] Homer, Odyssey 17.38-9 


Gut dé madi piAw Pare anyee Saxovoaca, 
xv00E O€ LLLV HEMAANV TE XAL GUPW PaEa xara, 


and bursting into tears she flung her arms about her dear son, and kissed his 
head and both his beautiful eyes. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[6] Homer, Odyssey 22.499-500 


XOAL KXUVEOV COMACOLEVAL XEMAANV TE XAL MOUS 
yelods T aivupevan 


and clasped and kissed his head and shoulders and his hands in loving 
welcome; (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[7] Homer, /lcad 24.671-2 West 


“Qc doa PWvoas ETL AEM yeloa yEQOVTOS 


éhdaBe SeErteony, wn wwe Seioer’ evi Oupa. 


When he had thus spoken, he clasped the old man’s nght hand by the wnst, 
lest he should take fright in his heart. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[8] Homer, Jliad 1.500-501 West 


xl OA MaQOLB’ AUTOLO xaBETETO, xa AGBE YOUVWV 
oxatt, SeEvteg7] 8’ do’ br’ avOeQe@voc Ehotoa. . . 


So she sat down in front of him, and laid hold of his knees with her left hand, 
while with her right she clasped him beneath the chin. . . 
(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[9] Homer, /lzad 13.809 West 
Aiac 5 ne@tos MOOKah~coaToO, Waxed PiBGoAWV 


And Aias came on with long strides, and was first to challenge him: 
(Trans. A. T. Murray) 
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{10] Plutarch, Moralia 89e Paton et al 


Aaxvdny tov ’Aoyeiwv Baoitéa x0uys tvs bid8Eotc xa Bad.tou0 toUMeQwWtEoov 


cic uaAaxtav dueBade, 


For example, an unwarranted suspicion of unmanliness was aroused against 
Lacydes, king of the Argives, by a certain arrangement of his hair and a 
mincing gait. (Trans. F. C. Babbit) 


(11] Euripides, Medea 1164 Diggle 
. .aBoov Batvovoa mahAevxwt TOOL, 


. . .she paraded about the room, her white feet making dainty steps, 
(Trans. D. Kovacs) 
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Ancient Greek music 


M. L. WEST 


Music and song have always played a vital role in Greek life. The pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of the Cyclades in the third millennium Bc already 
had a repertory of instruments including harps, double auloi, and 
syringes, as we see from their figurines. The Minoan civilization that 
flourished in Crete some centuries later knew the lyre, the so-called 
Phrygian auloi, cymbals, conchs, and sistra. From the Minoans the 
Mycenaeans acquired the lyre, the instrument that was to remain (in its 
various forms) the most characteristic Greek instrument throughout 
antiquity. We have little knowledge of the occasions of music in the 
Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations, but when we come to the histor- 
ical period (starting about 700 BC) the abundant evidence of literature 
and art testifies to the pervasive power of music, song, and dancing in 
ancient Greek life. 

Most religious festivals provided occasions for this music and song. 
Besides solemn hymns to accompany the sacrifices, they might involve 
colorful singing processions or delightful dances by choruses of men, 
boys, or girls. In some cases musical contests developed in association 
with the festivals. At the Pythian festival at Delphi, for example, there 
were competitions for citharodes, aulodes, and auletes from 586 Bc, 
and so too at the Athenian Panathenaia from about 566. 

Private ceremonial also had its musical side. The semi-public cele- 
brations attendant on such joyous events as weddings and athletic vic- 
tories provided opportunities for song and dance. Funeral processions 
might be accompanied by an aulete, and in some cases dirges were sung 
at the tomb, either at the time of the funeral or on days appointed for 
subsequent commemoration. In the houses of the upper classes, music 
and song were a principal source of entertainment, both for the master 
with his drinking-companions and for the women secluded in their 
chamber. There might be a hired aulete (male or female), but almost 
everyone could sing for himself or herse!f, and many could play the lyre 
or some other domestic instrument. Apart from social gatherings, 
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women sang while weaving, grinding corn, etc.; men with time on their 
hands might sing or play the lyre to themselves; children had their own 
repertory of songs and singing-games. There were traditional work 
songs performed while reaping the corn or picking the grapes or tread- 
ing them. Auletes played for rowers on board ship, for soldiers on the 
march, for athletes in training or in actual competition, for builders 
working on site, for women making bread. 

We know more about ancient Greek music than about the music of 
any other ancient civilization, thanks to the multitude of sources avail- 
able. We have some relics of actual instruments, and countless repre- 
sentations of them and their players in the visual arts - vase paintings, 
statues, figurines, reliefs, engraved gems, and so on (see Figs. 107, 108). 
Ancient literature teems with references to music and music-making. 
Specialist writers on music provide much valuable technical informa- 
tion. The works of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a pupil of Aristotle, are 
of especial importance, as are the Harmonzka of Ptolemy (second 
century AD), the De musica erroneously ascribed to Plutarch, and the 
similarly titled work of Aristides Quintilianus (third century aD?). 
Cleonides’ Introductio Harmonica is a lucid treatise reflecting 
Aristoxenus’ doctrines, and we have several other such books dating 
from the Roman period. Inscriptions and papyri contribute additional 
historical information, for example about the successes of individual 
musicians. They are also our main source of actual musical scores, of 
which we have around sixty - nearly all of them, unfortunately, bnef 
and fragmentary, and of Hellenistic or Roman date (see Text [1]). The 
oldest are two short fragments of Euripidean lyrics preserved in 
papyri with musical notation; the most substantial are the two Paeans 
of Athenaeus (see Text [2]) and 


. 3 é ‘ . Y Vay . Un ee Pay! @. 
Limenius inscribed on the Athenian e(vje | ~) 


Treasury at Delphi, where they were 
performed in 127 BC. 

We are able to understand the 
system of notation used in these doc- 
uments thanks to one of the minor 
treatises, that of Alypius, which pre- 
serves extensive tables of the notes 
used in different keys. Each note was 
represented by a symbol derived from 
a letter of the alphabet. There were 
two sets of symbols; one, apparently 
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Figure 107 Attic red-figure 
hydnia, ca. 460 Bc. Instruction 
in aulos playing. A bearded 
teacher plays a barbitos in 
unison, or more probably in 
alternation, with a pupil who 
is playing an aulos. Other 
pupils are represented playing 


or holding other instruments. 


a 
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Figure 108 Attic red-figure 
amphora, ca. 440 BC. Muse 
holding auloi; another playing 
a harp (pektzs); Musaeus 
holding a lyra 
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based on an Argive alphabet, was normally used for 
instrumental music, and the other, using the standard 
Ionic alphabet, for vocal music, the notes being written 
above the syllables of the text to be sung. The meter of 
the verse indicated the rhythm of the music, but there 
also existed signs with rhythmical and articulatory 
value. The older form of the system, the instrumental, 
was probably invented by a musician from the Argolid 
between about 500 and 450 Bc, while the somewhat 
easier vocal notation was developed for singers in the 
late fifth or the fourth century. The notations contin- 
ued in use down to about the fourth century ap, 
though they were probably never familiar to many; 
most people learned melodies aurally. 

By far the greatest part of ancient Greek music con- 
sisted of song, usually accompanied by an instrument. Choral song was 
typical of public occasions and festivities. Choruses were either all male 
or all female, and men’s choruses were usually separate from boys’. 
They varied considerably in size; those of tragedy had twelve or fifteen 
members, those of comedy twenty-four, those of the dithyramb fifty; 
exceptionally we hear of choirs of a hundred or more. All singing was 
in unison, and the ideal was a perfect blend of the individual voices into 
one. The notes were attacked cleanly, without swooping or sliding, and 
a pure, resonant tone was what was most admired. In some types of cult 
song the chorus responded to a soloist leader. Choral singing was most 
often accompanied by the auloi (as in Attic drama and dithyramb), but 
the kithara could also be used for this purpose, and some passages of 
Pindar imply a combination of both instruments. The non-professional 
solo singer, for example at the symposium, might accompany himself 
ona lyre, or an aulete might play for him. Of professional musicians, it 
was the citharode, the man who sang and accompanied himself on the 
kithara, who enjoyed the highest prestige and was assigned the largest 
prizes at competitions. 

The main role of the accompanying instrument was to duplicate the 
vocal melody. But from the late fifth century, if not earlier, it might con- 
tribute a certain number of divergent or additional notes also. One 
source (pseudo-Aristotelian Problems 19.39) speaks of aulos accompa- 
niments which use discords but finish in unison with the vocal line, 
remarking that they “give more pleasure by the ending than displeas- 
ure by the preceding divergences.” 
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The lyre and the auloi were the favorite instruments. Both of these, 
and others too such as the harp, the lute, the castanets, the cymbals, and 
the tambour, all came to Greece from the Near East, where they had had 
a long history. The lyre, as we saw, came to Mycenaean Greece by way 
of Minoan Crete. In the classical period there were two main types: the 
modest Avoa or yéAus, with a soundbox made out of a tortoise’s shell 
(the long-armed Baefitog was a variant of this), and the more elaborate 
xL8aea used by professional singers, with a soundbox crafted in wood. 
The number of strings was most commonly seven. The player plucked 
or damped individual strings with the fingers of his left hand while 
strumming across them all with a plectrum held in his nght. Harps 
(xynxtic, toiywvov or -oc, later wadtyetov) had a larger number of 
strings, from nine to twenty or more, and were plucked with both 
hands. At Athens they were mostly played by women. The harp was 
usually played as a solo instrument, not accompanying song. The lute 
(xavdotea) did not reach the Greek world until the later fourth century 
BC. It too was normally a woman’s instrument. 

The aulos was a sort of oboe, with a double-reed mouthpiece and a 
pipe of cylindrical bore. The player almost always played two auloi at 
once; this practice of playing pipes in pairs was universal in the ancient 
Near East. Auloi came in various different sizes with a higher or lower 
register. The so-called Phrygian auloi had a cow-horn attached to one 
of the two pipes, which may have served as a drone. Otherwise it seems 
that the aulete for the most part played the same notes on both pipes; 
but there is also evidence for divergence. The instrument must have 
had quite a penetrating tone. Aristophanes represents its sound by 
Lund, woud “miimii, miimii” (Knzghts 10). It was noted for its ability to 
express and arouse different emotions; it is often mentioned in the 
context of Bacchic and other ecstatic cults, together with drums and 
cymbals (which were hardly used except in such cults). 

The meters of the ancient lyric poetry, with their careful patterning 
of long and short syllables, give some idea of the rhythms of the music. 
Long syllables were normally set to notes that had twice the time-value 
of those to which short syllables were sung; the strophic repetition of 
the metrical scheme reflects repetition of the melody. Large structures 
were built up from short rhythmical figures, generally conventional in 
form, but not necessarily equal in length, so that the music was not 
always divisible into regular bars. There were asymmetric rhythms and 
syncopations which sometimes present analogies with the folk music of 


the modern Balkans. 
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Besides the familiar diatonic scale, the ancients recognized various 
types of modal scale that employed both greater and smaller intervals 
than the tone and the semitone. Some of tlie oldest Greek music seems 
to have been pentatonic, based on trichords of the form mz-fa-la, that 
is, a fourth divided into steps of a semitone and a major third, with a 
tone above or below extending the ambitus to a fifth or laying the foun- 
dation for another trichord (re-mz-fa-la-si-do-mz). By the early classical 
period it had become commonplace to divide the semitones into two 
quarter-tones; this resulted in the so-called enharmonic genus or scale- 
type, which was typical of fifth-century lyric (Simonides, Pindar, 
tragedy) and which Aristoxenus revered as the most sophisticated and 
beautiful of the genera. An alternative type of trichord, tone + minor 
third (do-re-fa), when the smaller interval was similarly bisected, 
yielded the chromatic genus: this was more popular in Aristoxenus’ 
time than the enharmonic, which soon practically disappeared. The 
third genus, the diatonic, seems originally to have been more at home 
in the north and west of Greece, but it became steadily more dominant. 
The musical fragments from the Hellenistic age show a mixture of chro- 
matic and diatonic, whereas those from the Roman period are almost 
entirely diatonic. 

Ancient writers refer frequently to different Gopovicn (tunings), the 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and others, each of which gave the music a 
particular character. These names are not to be understood in the sense 
which they have had since the ninth century in application to the music 
of the Church. Originally they designated enharmonic scales, differing 
one from another in the selection of notes used and the emphasis given 
in the melody to particular notes and intervals, perhaps also in the 
rhythmic and melodic formulae associated with each. But the meaning 
of the names changed over the centuries as theoreticians evolved new 
systems of harmonic analysis. In the later period they generally refer to 
keys (tovot) chosen for the notation of particular pieces of music, and 
here they have little modal significance. 

Composers were not limited absolutely by the notes of the Gguovia 
they chose. After the late fifth century they made increasing use of mod- 
ulation between different systems, and the fragments provide evidence 
also of occasional “chromaticism” in the modern sense, that is, the use 
of notes alien to the scale. They also increased the means of expression 
by making more extensive use of astruphic composition, in which the 
melody did not have to be repeated for successive sections of the text 
but could evolve continuously, adapting itself to the sense of the words. 
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The melodic accent of the ancient language (meoowdia) was largely 
respected in astrophic music, as it could not be in strophic: the 
accented syllable in each word was set on a note at least as high as any 
other in that word, and a syllable bearing a perispomenon or properis- 
pomenon accent was often set on a falling pair of notes. The melody 
commonly began with a rising interval (even in contravention of the 
word-accents) and ended with a falling one, with the final note either 
the tonic or the note a fourth below the tonic. 

It is possible to distinguish several phases in the development of 
ancient music. The early archaic period (late eighth-early seventh 
century) saw advances in lyre design and in the art of citharody, tradi- 
tionally associated with the name of Terpander of Lesbos; Lesbos and 
Sparta stand out as the centers of musical excellence in this period. 
Contacts with Anatolian kingdoms are recalled in legends about the 
Phrygian pipers Hyagnis and Olympus, and in the names of the 
Phrygian and Lydian déepoviat. 

Towards the end of the sixth century certain musicians from the 
Argolid pioneered advances in musical theory and practice. The most 
notable was Lasus of Hermione, who wrote the first book about music 
and perhaps invented the word povotxn, now the property of the whole 
world. He introduced a new complexity and expressiveness and a new 
intellectualism into music, thus starting a process which was to lead 
to the so-called New Music of the later fifth century and the more 
intense theorizing about music practiced by men such as Damon and 
Eratocles. The New Music, characterized by modulation and multi- 
plicity of notes, reached its culmination in Timotheus of Miletus (ca. 
450-ca. 360) and Philoxenus of Cythera (ca. 435-ca. 380). This was an 
age of charismatic professional performers, virtuoso citharodes and 
auletes. 

Conservative critics like Plato and Arstoxenus deplored the New 
Music, but it was popular with the public; Timotheus remained a 
classic for centuries, his works often performed. The surviving musical 
documents down to the time of the Delphic Paeans (127 Bc) show no 
major change of style. There is then a gap in our evidence. When 
further texts become available, in the first century AD, the situation has 
changed. Musical style has become less ambitious and elaborate; the 
diatonic genus has triumphed over the chromatic; different modes are 
favored; the interval of the fourth is of less importance than formerly, 
while the third, and the triad formed from conjunct thirds (do-mz-sol 
or la-do-mt), are more prominent. Some texts exhibit a florid style 
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characterized by division of syllables between two or three notes and by 
melismatic ornament, but this is no longer the Timothean manner: a 
plain diatonic scale underlies it all. The last document of this style, and 
perhaps the latest composition preserved in the ancient musical nota- 
tion, 1s a third-century Christian hymn (P. Oxy. 1786). This earliest 
example of Chnstian hymnody seems to spring entirely from native 
Greek musical tradition. A deep gulf separates it from the music of the 
Byzantine Church, and it makes an appropriate point at which to con- 
clude this brief survey. 


Selected texts 


[1] Mesomedes, Hymn to the Sun, ll. 1-10. Original a tone higher 


’ t ’ a , 4 s 
a-Tel: 9° Se vé-bev Tru poy aa- fpo-Teu Tix, Tou-dIv €- Ky - pe-Tov & - pe- fav. 


Father of snow-eyed Dawn, that drivest thy rosy chariot in thy steeds’ soaring 
steps, glorying in thy golden hair, twining thy ever-circling beam about the 
limitless back of the sky, winding the thread of radiance round the whole earth. 
while the rivers of thy immortal fire bring the lovely daylight to birth. (Trans. 
M. L. West) 
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[2] Athenaeus, Delphic Paean (127 BC), Il. 1-16 


é -[pt]-Bpo-pou Ou - ya-tper eu- 6- Me -vor] p0-le-Te, cu-w- 


= 3 
y row - Se we-Te-pac €-Spav’ ap’ a&-yot-ndu-taic Aed- bi - siv 


SE GS GT . VE SFU SS SESS GRRE @ EES QUEEN GUNG! GEG. WEED Gn GED euae 
on.4nene Ge eee 8 850" Ss. ae 6 se, Ge 0 es es ee 
an ae AZ6Puneess eee 1£4.4..47 ee a @ 
4 


~po- ow “A - aic- Tos ai - fer Vé-wv pa - poe Tay - puv- 
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EESRRRSED GENS GHEE GN © and GS. Gene, 
2S SE. CUS a Oa Coen, 
Cue: OW 64a 1s ren 
200SF SEEN SUEY OE GEREN’ GE ENED GEE 47 1 eee a oon 


Ypu -cu-a §°& - $4-Bpaue ni-Ja-pis Ups - vol - sw a -vet- ueh- Te TL, 


Come forth ye [Muses] that were allotted deep-forested Helicon, loud- 
booming Zeus’ fair-armed daughters: come to celebrate your brother in songs, 
Phoebus of the golden hair, that over the twin peaks of this crag of Parnassus, 
accompanied by the famous maidens of Delphi, comes to the waters of the fair- 
flowing Castalian spring as he attends to the mountain oracle. 

Lo, famous Attica of the great city is here at prayer, whose home is Athena’s 
invincible ground; and on the sacred altars Hephaestus is burning the thighs 
of young bulls. 

At the same time Arabian incense-smoke spreads up to heaven, and the 
clear-braying pipe weaves shimmering tunes into the singing, while the sweet- 
voiced golden kithara takes its part in the song of praise. (Trans. M. L. West) 


[3] Anonymous invocation of the Muse. Original a tone higher 


Sing for me, dear Muse, begin my tuneful strain; a breeze blow from your 
groves to stir my listless brain. (Trans. M. L. West) 


APPENDIX III.1 


Analogy and sound change in Ancient 


Greek 


B. D. JOSEPH 


Introduction 


A key observation that has emerged out of the examination of different 
stages of a language is that no language is static; all aspects of language 
are subject to change, including the sounds, the forms, the sentence 
structure, meanings, etc. Indeed, as far as Greek is concerned, the evi- 
dence presented in the chapters on syntactic change between Classical 
and Hellenistic Greek (see 1v.6-8) and on movement towards Modern 
Greek (see 1v.15) shows that Greek in the post-classical period was a 
vital living linguistic system, one that did not stand still but rather 
underwent changes and evolved. 

Moreover, the same is true of earlier stages of Greek, that is from 
early Greek of the second millennium Bc up to (and beyond) the clas- 
sical period, and for domains of grammar other than the syntax. 

Information on change in Greek over this chronological span 
comes from several scurces. First, there is the direct evidence obtained 
by comparing two stages of the same dialect. Second, different dialects 
of Greek can be compared with one another, and judged against the 
comparative evidence of Indo-European languages other than Greek 
(see 11.1) to see which one is innovative, the assumption being that if 
two dialects disagree on some feature, at least one of them has under- 
gone an innovative change away from their common starting point. 
Finally, variation within a single dialect generally indicates that a 
change has occurred and the new form and the older form are com- 
peting with one another. 

Since Attic Greek (see 111.3) is the usual point of reference for 
Ancient Greek and especially for Classical Greek, the focus here is 
examples of change in Attic, so that the dialect comparisons are those 
which show Attic to be innovative. In some instances, the changes 
reflect developments that occurred before Attic is attested but which 
are restricted within Greek just to Attic, and thus probably occurred in 
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“pre-Attic” early in the first millennium Bc. Others show changes that 
unfolded within the attested historical record of Attic. 

These examples give a sense of the dynamic and constantly evolving 
nature of Greek, even before the period of the Hellenistic Koine, and at 
the same time illustrate some general processes of language change. In 
addition to instances of sound change, examples are provided of 
morphological change and in particular of the primary mechanisms for 
morphological change, namely reanalysis, by which speakers give a 
form an analysis different from its etymological analysis, and analogy, 
understood in its broadest sense to refer to any change brought on by 
the influence of one form over another or by the spread of one form at 
the expense of another. 


1 Sound changes 


For the most part, the sounds of Classical Attic Greek reflect relatively 
few changes from earlier stages of Greek. However, the labiovelars of 
Proto-Greek (*k”, *g”, *k”h), preserved as such in Mycenaean Greek 
(conventionally transcribed as <q>), show outcomes in Attic as labials 
[p b p"] <x B p>, dentals [t d t"] <t 6 O>, or velars [k g k"] <x y x>, 
depending on the phonetic environment, as also in the other post- 
Mycenaean dialects; still, the distribution of these outcomes differs 
somewhat in detail from dialect to dialect, often in lexically unpredict- 
able ways (e.g., Aeolic and Attic both have te “and” from *k”e but differ 
in the outcome of *penk”e “five,” Aeolic having néyxe with a labial 
while Attic has mévte with a dental), so that one must assume all the 
dialects in the post-Mycenaean period underwent similar, but not iden- 
tical, changes involving the labiovelars. 

Another change where Attic innovated, but did so earlier than other 
dialects, involves the outcome of Proto-Greek and Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE) *w, which was preserved in many of the dialects 
(usually as the “wau” or “digamma,” <F>) but generally lost relatively 
early in Attic. Still, traces of it are found in Attic inscriptions from the 
early seventh and middle sixth centuries BC in the spelling of the diph- 
thong [aw] (usually written <av>) as <afu>, so presumably the sound 
was known to early Attic speakers, and its absence in later Attic would 
reflect loss of the sound. Thus where Attic for example has oixoc 
“house,” most other dialects have Fotxoc, and related words such as 
Latin vicus “village” show that the presence of initial digamma is a pres- 
ervation of an archaic feature and its luss is innovative. Changes such as 
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these predated the heart of the classical period, but their effects were 
still evident via dialect comparisons that the ancients themselves were 
undoubtedly aware of, as indicated, for instance, by the testimony of 
ancient grammarians, by the use of Doric in lyric passages in Attic 
tragedy, by the linguistic caricatures (e.g., of Spartans) to be found in 
the plays of Aristophanes, and even by the existence of verbs such as 
aiodifw “to speak Aeolic.” 

Even in the classical period, however, changes in Attic Greek pro- 
nunciation are to be found; in the fifth to fourth century Bc, for 
instance, dAiog occurs often in Attic inscriptions for Odtyos “few,” 
showing a loss of medial <y> (and/or a change from <y> as a stop [g] 
to <y> asa glide [j]), and the well-known difference between Old Attic 
Evv “with” (up through the fifth century BC) and its later counterpart 
ovv (occurring as early as 500 Bc but more prevalent later on) shows a 
sporadic (and actually quite unexpected) reduction of an initial conso- 
nant cluster within attested Attic, perhaps linked to the preposi- 
tion/preverb occurring in a prosodically weak position in a phrase. 
Similarly, vowels show occasional evidence of change within historical 
Attic, as shown by the assimilation evident in the development from 
early Attic 6feddc “spit, nail, coin, measure of weight” to later 6BoA0c. 
And, even accentuation was subject to change, as shown by the innova- 
tive form yoda (common in Plato) for earlier ygoud “skin,” with loss as 


well of the glide represented by -1-. 


2 Changes in noun morphology 


Changes within Classical Greek are evident as well in the morphology, 
for instance in the system of noun inflection. 

An example in which synchronic variation in Attic reflects change in 
progress is the spread of -t- as a stem-final element throughout the par- 
adigm in various nouns. The spread was complete in neuter nouns in 
-va, such as 6vopa “name” (note the genitive singular évouatos, dative 
singular 6vopatt, nominative /accusative plural 6véuata), but fluctua- 
tion within the paradigm, indicating ongoing spread and competition 
between innovative and conservative variants, is evident in the classical 
period in words like yows “skin, flesh,” with a genitive yqwtdc, but vari- 
ation in the dative where both older yo@ and innovative yowti occur, or 
a bit later, as in xoéac “meat,” with a genitive x@éw¢ in Classical Attic 
that gave way to innovative xgéatos in the late classical period (fourth 
century BC). In this example, a consideration of the etymology of the 
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endings reveals that the genitive is indeed the source of the -t-, for -toc 
has a clear source as a unit in Indo-European, while -t1, -ta, etc. do not. 
The ending -toc derives from a PIE ablatival adverbial suffix *-tos, 
found in forms such as Sanskrit ta-tas “then, from there,” or Latin cael?- 
tus “from heaven”; inasmuch as the Greek genitive continues the PIE 
ablative and genitive, this adverbial ending must have been substituted 
in these nouns (earliest in the -pa class) for the expected genitive in *-o5 
or *-es (cf. Skt. namn-as, Lat. nomin-is). In this spread as well there 
would have been an analogically based reanalysis, giving a new mor- 
phemic segmentation to the form, from original évoua-toc to innova- 
tive 6vova-t-oc¢; pressure from -oc genitives (e.g., xdQax-o¢ “of a 
raven”) surely played a role in the reanalysis, which led further to an 
identification of -t- as part of the stem, thus évopat-, from which the 
dative, etc. could be formed. In the fluctuating nouns, there would have 
been analogical spread of the innovative ending from the -ya class, 
perhaps as a way of resolving the hiatus and contractions that orginal 
vowel-final stems would have occasioned, and ultimately, then, compe- 
tition would have arisen between an older stem-form such as yow- and 
an innovative stem-form yowt-. 

Another instance in which analogy played a role leading to syn- 
chronic variation is in the accusative of the masculine proper name 
Zwxedtys. Originally a masculine stem in *-es-, with a nominative from 
*_@s, this noun in its oldest form would have had an accusative 2wxeaty 
(as with AnnooGévys, accusative Annoobévn), a form which is attested 
in Plato; however, somewhat later in Attic (e.g., in Xenophon), the 
accusative Xwxodtyv is found, inflected as if Xwxedtns were instead a 
stem in *-a- (cf. xeutijs “judge,” with accusative xoityv, and other names 
properly of this class, e.g., Qovxvdidys, with expected accusative 
Oovxvdidnyv). The innovative accusative thus arose by a reanalysis of 
stem-type for this noun, based on the formal ambiguity of the nomina- 
tive (formally either from *-a-s, or from *-és), and the analogical 
influence of the *-a- class. 


3 Changes in verb morphology 


Changes can be observed also within the verbal system of Classical 
Greek, again concentrating on Attic. 

An ongoing change within Attic that is revealed through variation in 
the classical period involves the past terse prefix known as the augment 
(realized as - or as vowel lengthening, under different conditions). In 
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the usual case, the augment was manifested on the verb in combinations 
of a verb with a lexical prefix (“preverb”), such as xata-yodagw “I write 
down” vs. xat-é-yoaqov “I was writing down,” or xat-deyw “I begin 
sth.” vs. xat-fjoEa “I began sth.” With some composite verbs, however, 
especially ones where the individual parts of the compound did not 
have an independent status or were not obvious due to a high degree of 
uniting of the preverb with the verb, one finds the augment variably 
attached as a prefix to the preverb or to the verb; thus, for the imperfect 
of xcOnuwou “I am seated,” both xaOyjpunv and the innovative éxabyunv 
occur in Classical Attic. Analogical pressure from the placement of the 
augment in simplex verbs and the fusion of the preverb with the verb 
led to a reanalysis of the originally composite verb as a simplex, thus 
allowing the augment to appear prefixed to the left of what was origi- 
nally a preverb, rather than to the verbal head itself. 

Reanalysis can also affect syntactic category membership. An 
example in which the augment 1s again involved concerns the Classical 
Greek predicate yor “one must/ought,” originally a noun meaning 
“need” with an understood copular verb. In the corresponding past 
tense form, the copula appeared, giving yo7jv, a contraction of yor tv. 
Beside yotjv, however, an innovative form éyo7jv is to be found in Attic, 
the result of the reanalysis of the original noun as (part of) a verb in 
combination with past tense copula; the placement of the augment is 
thus both possible because of the reanalysis of yor as a verbal element 
and evidence that it has been so reanalyzed. 

Two final examples involve innovative verbal endings that either 
arose within Attic or were exploited largely within Attic. Although 
Ancient Greek inherited dual number forms from PIE in the verbal 
system, and although it is likely that PIE had a first person dual cate- 
gory, to judge, for instance, from the evidence of Slavic and Sanskrit, 
Greek in general does not have special first person dual verbal forms. 
However, even though no active forms are found, a first person dual 
middle voice ending -ye80v does occur on a very limited basis in 
Ancient Greek. This form represents an innovation that developed as a 
blend of the first person plural middle ending -e60 with the second 
person dual middle ending -o8o0v; such blends involve analogy in the 
sense that two existing morphemes mutually exert pressure on one 
another, resulting in a new formative emerging. While most of the 
handful of occurrences of -we80v come from Attic tragedy or later, one 
is from the J/zad, a fact that would mean the innovation was a very early 
one in Greek, not one found just in Attic; however, the Homeric 
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example has a variant reading with the plural ending -e8q, so it may 
well be that -ue8ov entered the Homeric manuscript tradition some- 
what late, and thus that the innovative first person dual ending is truly 
an Attic innovation. 

Attic also innovated endings by extending the domain of use of those 
that onginally occurred in particular paradigms; this innovative spread 
of endings involves the generalization of one at the expense of another. 
For instance, Attic inherited from Proto-Greek for athematic verbs 
(those without ablauting *¢/o as the stem-final element) a third person 
plural past ending -v, which occurs widely in other dialects. This 
ending does occur occasionally in Attic, as in é-ota-v “they stood” 
(e.g., in Euripides), but more usually, the ending of the athematic sig- 
matic aorist, -oav is used, as in é-otn-oav. This innovative use of -oav 
is essentially an analogical extension of one out of a set of competing 
variants, but also involves some reanalysis, since -o- in that ending was 
originally the morpheme marking aoristic aspect, yet in €-otn-oav it is 
treated simply as an indivisible part of the ending. 


4 Conclusion 


The combined evidence of the preceding sections shows clearly that 
Greek at all stages has been a dynamic evolving system. Ina sense, then, 
the movement evident in the post-classical period in the direction of 
Modern Greek merely continues the ongoing evolution of Greek from 
early times through the classical period. 


APPENDIX III.2 
Asc: An example of syntactic change 


K. NIKIFORIDOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


This chapter examines the history of the modern Greek particle ac. 
The history of ac is the history ofan autonomous verb of Ancient Greek 
which, through diachronic developments, lost its verbal status and 
changed its syntactic identity becoming a particle. The history of such 
small words, of the grammatical elements of language, is of great inter- 
est, because, as a rule, it is marked by the most obvious and most dra- 
matic changes at the phonological, the syntactic, and semantic levels. 
In this chapter we shall focus on the syntactic dimension of the change 
(on the changes, that is, which concern the syntactic properties and the 
syntactic category of the word), without overlooking the fact that 
phonological and semantic changes coexist alongside the syntactic 
change. Syntactic change occurs when just the syntactic properties of a 
word change; for example, what is basically an intransitive verb begins 
to acquire transitive uses as well, e.g., the modern Greek verb teéyw “to 
run” can appear with ar. object in an example like toeéyw to nEedyeaupa 
“to run the programme.” Syntactic change, however, can result in 
change of the syntactic category of the word, in which case, it is more 
obvious and more drastic. The history of ac involves a change of syn- 
tactic category and, consequently, it is one of the most typical and clear- 
est examples of syntactic change. 

The modern Greek particle ag (ac moe “let’s go,” ac BoEer “let it 
rain,” ac eivar “so be it,” etc.) is derived etymologically from the second 
person singular of the imperative, dec, of the verb G&qinut (Hatzidakis 
1905-7; LSJ; Kriaras 1973). In Ancient Greek, the verb &qinut has many 
syntactic patterns associated with different meanings: it can appear 
with an accusative (ottws dnijxe Bédoc “thus he discharged an arrow,” 
Herodotus 9.18), meaning “to let, leave, discharge”; with an accusative 
and an infinitive (aqinpt twa d&ometv “to allow someone to sail,” 
Herodotus 3.25), meaning “to allow, permit”; with a simple infinitive 
(aqpinut Cytetv “to stop seeking,” Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.6.4), in which 
case it means “to abandon, to stop”; with an accusative and a genitive 
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(Aqpint twa Povov “to acquit someone of murder,” Demosthenes, To 
Pantaenetus 37.59), meaning “to acquit.” This list of constructions and 
meanings is not exhaustive, since &ginut can also appear as an intransi- 
tive verb or, depending on the specific meaning of its complements, can 
take on more specialized meanings (“to neglect,” “to cede,” etc.). 
However, the syntactic construction which is crucial for the creation 
of ac makes its appearance in the language much later - more 
specifically during the Koine period. Relevant examples from the lan- 


guage of the Gospels are given in (1) and (2): 


(1) 7 tH Sbvacat Eye TO A5EAMa ov: dber@é, Apes ExPdArw tO xdE@os tO év 
TO OPOAAUD Gov, aVtOS THV EV TO OPOAAWG cov doxov ov PArAETV; 


How can you say to your brother “Brother, let me take the speck out of your 
eye,” when you are blind to the plank in your own? (Luke 6.42, Revised 
English Bible) 


(2) of 5 Awol EXeyov' Gpes LSwuev ei Eoxetar ’Hiias owowv adrov. 


But the others said “Let us see if Elijah will come to save him.” (Matthew 
27.49, Revised English Bible) 


Both these examples from the New Testament contain the form of 
the imperative dqec, followed in both cases by subjunctive forms of 
other verbs (€xBdAw and téwuev). This construction, which constitutes 
the licensing context for the creation of ac and of the transformation 
of the verb into a particle, is marked by a peculiarity: as evidenced by 
the absence of any subordinating conjunction, the second verb is not 
syntactically dependent on the imperative, in spite of being in the sub- 
junctive. Rather, the two verbs are in a paratactic relationship and the 
whole construction is an “asyndeton” (unconnected) pattern, very fre- 
quently encountered in the Gospels and, generally, in Koine (see Blass 
and Debrunner 1961, 241: a verb in the imperative is followed by a 
second verb in the subjunctive or imperative where in the classical 
language we would have a subordinate clause or an infinitive). 
Semantically, however, the second verb 7s dependent upon the impera- 
tive d@ec, since in example (1) éx®cAw expresses the content of the 
request for permission, while in (2) t6mpev is the content of the request 
for patience which the speaker expresses. This Koine construction, 
with two successive verbs (without any other words intervening) in a 
relation of semantic (rather than syntactic) subordination, is crucial for 
the reanalysis of dqec and its development into a verbal particle. 

Ac, therefore, has as its starting point the specific syntactic and 
semantic context which has just been described. At the same time, a 
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more general motivation for the change of the verb into a particle can 
be found in certain independent phonological changes which had 
begun to appear sporadically in the language from the fifth century and 
were generalized in the koine period. One such change affects the pro- 
sodic character of Greek: the distinctions in vowel length disappeared 
and emphatic stress replaced the tone system of Ancient Greek 
(Browning 1983, 25-6; Blass and Debrunner 1961, 13; Babiniotis 1985; 
Tonnet 1995, 43-4). Already, therefore, in Koine there was no longer a 
distinction (except, of course, in spelling, and that too is anything but 
systematic in the texts of the period) between the endings -ovev and 
-wpev, -ove0a and -wue8a, -ovtat and -wvtat of the indicative and the 
subjunctive, respectively, since the first vowel in all these cases is pho- 
netically [o]. The monophthongization of the diphthongs of Ancient 
Greek at roughly the same period did away with the distinction 
between the endings -etc and -1¢, -et and -n, all pronounced as [i]. We 
can, therefore, argue that the change of aqec into ag was motivated in 
part by these more general changes, which left the subjunctive without 
any overt marking, at least in certain contexts. It can also be seen as part 
of the general trend in the Koine period towards the replacement of the 
endings by periphrases (Browning 1983; Tonnet 1995), in the case of 
the subjunctive, a periphrasis consisting of a particle and a verb. 

The first appearance of ac dates from the sixth or seventh century aD 
(cf. example 3); its use generalizes in the following centuries: 


(3) "As AdBwovv of dvedatat piav detaBrV xQLOtig DrEQ Exdotov yaidagiov. 


Let the donkey-drivers receive one artaba of barley for each donkey. (Amherst 
Papyrus 2.153 [sixth/seventh century AD ]) 
(Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


(4) EAGE obv mEdG His xai dig AaATOWLEV Ta TEdS ElQrVnV 


Come, therefore, to us and let us speak of things pertaining to peace. 
(Theophanes, Chronographia 387.2 De Boor [ninth century ap }) 
(Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


In the centuries that intervened between the New Testament and the 
Amherst Papyrus, ac acquired full grammatical status, having evolved 
from a verb into a verbal particle. It can no longer stand autonomously 
in a sentence but has to be obligatorily followed by a verb; its position 
is fixed immediately before the verb. During this period, then, ag went 
from syntactic autonomy to dependence and fixedness in the sentence. 
These properties classify ac as a verbal particle of Greek, since together 
with va and 6a, it belongs to the category of items which appear before 
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the verb indicating different kinds of modality (Tzartzanos 1963; 
Mackridge 1985; Christidis and Nikiforidou 1994). 

Parallel to the change in its syntactic status, dec also lost part of its 
phonetic substance and became phonetically [as]. This phonetic 
“shrinkage” is a common phenomenon in the course of grammatical- 
ization (the term is due to Meillet [1912] 1948 and refers to the change 
of a syntactically autonomous word with a concrete meaning into a 
grammatical element of the language with limited autonomy and 
abstract meaning) and has been observed by many researchers in cases 
of syntactic change (see, selectively, Traugott and Heine 1991; Hopper 
and ‘Traugott 1993). Particularly for ac, the change in the phonetic 
structure of the word seems to have been directly linked to the change 
in syntactic function. According to Hatzidakis (1905-7, 197) it seems to 
be a result of the already “syntacticized” function of &qec in examples 
such as (1) and (2), where agec does not express “a full and autonomous 
meaning.” This is particularly apparent in examples such as (2), where 
the request expressed by dec has already lost its lexical content to a 
large extent. To the extent that there is still a lexical meaning, the 
expressed request is a request for agreement on the part of indetermi- 
nate hearers in connection with the act which the second verb (iéwyev) 
expresses; consequently, the overall interpretation tends towards a sug- 
gestion rather than the original meaning of permission of dec. 
Examples such as (2), therefore, represent not only the licensing syn- 
tactic context for ac, but also the semantic link between the initial 
meaning of the verb and the final interpretation of ac as an expression 
of suggestion in examples (3) and (4). 

After its first appearance in the sixth or seventh century, ac devel- 
oped independently of d&qinut, appearing in other syntactic contexts 
(besides the subjunctive of its first appearances), and acquiring other 
meanings (besides suggestion), for the most part unrelated with the 
meanings of the Ancient Greek &qinut and the Byzantine and Modern 
Greek agrvw. These new uses (for example, a wish - with the subjunc- 
tive — a past obligation — with the imperfective, etc.) are clearly asso- 
ciated with the particle as, since they appear later than the basic 
syntactic change of the verb into a particle, and they are productively 
attested in Byzantine (chiefly vulgar) literature (e.g., dic S€Eetau mittaxlv 
Lov, Yoa~ry pov dc avayvaon “let her accept my writing-tablet, let her 
read what I have written,” Libistros and Rodamne, fourteenth century 
AD; GAN’ dc éxdBov orynods xai Gmouscyvnuévos “but you should have 
sat silent and without care,” Prodromika, twelfth century AD). 
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Summing up, we reach the following conclusions: (a) The crucial 
stage of transition for the creation of ac from the imperative des is in 
the Koine period, although, as we have seen, a&qinpt existed and func- 
tioned very productively in Ancient Greek; (6) The syntactic develop- 
ment of the verb into a verbal particle is marked by parallel and 
interdependent developments in the phonetic structure of the word 
and its meaning; (c) The syntactic change of the verb into a particle is 
directly dependent upon the context of examples such as (1) and (2), in 
which d&qec 1s intransitive and is followed by another verb in the sub- 
junctive which semantically expresses the content of the request. These 
conditions triggered the change of the verb into a particle and are the 
licensing context for the drastic alteration in the syntactic function of 
the word and also, in the case of ac, in its syntactic category. 
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The historical puzzle of the meaning 
“same”: An example of semantic change 


I. VELOUDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The written texts of the classical period reveal an interesting semantic 
fermentation: two words, iows and 6udc, which originally denoted sim- 
ilarity and absence of difference, gradually developed into words 
denoting probability and contrast-opposition, respectively. The start- 
ing point for this process, 1.e., the exclusive designation of similarity, 
is obviously lost in the depths of the history of the Greek language, 
for which there is no evidence. However, the further development in 
the direction of the exclusive denotation of probability and contrast- 
opposition is attested at an early date in the texts and remains available 
since then, iowg and duwe being, respectively, its Modern Greek 
outcome. The interest provoked by this curious fermentation increases 
if we take into account that it is not confined to Greek, 1.e, it 1s a cross- 
linguistic phenomenon; and that it is not confined to a single historical 
period of that language, 1.e., it is a diachronic phenomenon as well. In 
what follows we attempt to explore this “historical puzzle”: How do 
words which initially denoted similarity-absence of difference develop 
into words which denote probability and contrast-opposition? What 
has been the “yeast” for this semantic process? 

The basic meanings which the adverb iows “perhaps, probably” and 
the conjunction duwe “but, nevertheless” have today go back to a very 
early date; they are met with already in the Homeric epic (Jlzad 12.393) 
and Herodotus (6.124). Even at that time, the forms tows and 6uwc 
meant “probably, perhaps” and “all the same, nevertheless,” respec- 
tively (see Liddell and Scott [LSJ], from which all the evidence and 
definitions hereafter are drawn). There is however an interesting 
difference between the two pairs, which is due to the fact that the earli- 
est forms retained to some degree contact with their etymological 
beginnings: the adverb ‘ows also meant “equally, in like manner” which 
reveals its derivation from the adjective ioog “equal in size, strength or 
number”; freq. of appearance, like; the conjunction dpwe, on the other 
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hand, existed alongside with the adverb 6ydc “equally, likewise, alike” 
aud the adjective 6uos “one and the same, common, joint,” from which 
itis derived etymologically (see also Kontos 1889, 154; Chantraine 1974, 
800; Schwyzer 1950, 582). 

If we were to stop our etymological inquiry at this, we would be 
ignoring a coincidence: two words of later Greek, semantically unre- 
lated, go back etymologically to a common meaning: they initially 
denoted similarity - in the sense of the absence of difference or the 
absence of an exception. Is this an “innocent” coincidence? In order to 
answer this question, we must take a further step, a cognitive step this 
time (the term refers to approaches in linguistics which see the human 
perception of the world as the basis for the structure of human lan- 
guage). 

Clearly, the relation of similarity can range from the similarity 
between fwo entities in a set to the similarity between all the entities in a 
set. The relation of similarity as to height, for example, can characterize 
only two players in a volleyball team (as a minimum), or three, or more, 
or all the players in the same team (at the most). It will also be obvious 
that the difference between these two extreme possibilities, 1.e., the 
minimum (between only two members) and the maximum (between all 
the members), depends generally on the population of the set: the dis- 
tance between them ceases to exist and the two possibilities necessarily 
become identical in the borderline case of a set with only two members. 
The relation of similarity as to height, for instance, can characterize the 
two players (where two equals all in this case) in a game of chess. 
(Another variation on this borderline situation is to have a similarity 
between the members of two sub-sets which make up a set. In that case 
too the difference between the two extreme possibilities disappears.) 

It is to these extreme realizations of similarity that we can attribute, 
to a large extent, the etymological origins of the words under investiga- 
tion: tows (from isoc; see above) seems to specialize in denoting sumi- 
larity to a second entity (cf. ioov, 16, copy of a document, PLond. 
3.1222.5 [11 AD])), while Gu@s (from yc; see above) seems to special- 
ize in denoting similarity among all the members of a set (freq. 1avte¢ 
o. all together, all alike). This difference is clearly converted into simi- 
larity of meaning in those cases where the population of the set does not 
exceed two members (or consists of two sub-sets). Based on this 
hypothesis, we can explain not only the attested semantic confusion of 
too = “Opds” (and vice versa), but also, and more importantly, the 
semantic changes from the tooc and the 6u6s of similarity to the tows of 
probability and the 6u@c of contrast-opposition. 
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(a) tows 


Expressions which signify “natural similarity” seem more generally to 
have the tendency to develop into expressions which denote “probabil- 
ity” (see the relevant discussion and examples from many languages, 
including Greek, in Sweetser 1990, ch. 2). The cognitive basis for this 
shift is not difficult to identify. Vision is not only the most important 
source of objective data in connection with our natural world and, more 
particularly, with cases of “natural similanty”; it has, in addition, many 
analogies with the function of cognition. Vision allows us to isolate an 
entity or a state of affairs from others which are not significant, to 
observe it from different viewpoints and distances, and to derive from 
this process impressions which are the same for all, provided that the 
angle of observation does not change. In an analogous way, using cog- 
nition we can isolate an entity or a state of affairs, and refer to it from 
different angles and distances; for example, when we say Fohn is 
coming, fohn was coming, fohn came, etc., we may have in mind the 
same event and we may even talk about it in a way on which we can all 
agree (see also Sweetser 1990, 38 ff.). A revealing example of this deeper 
relation is the present perfect tense oida of the verb *ei5w “to see” in 
Ancient Greek: from the original meaning “I have seen” it developed 
into the (present tense) meaning of “I know,” knowledge taking the 
place of completed visual impression so decisively as to transpose a 
present perfect into the position of a present. Chantraine’s (1990, 223) 
remark is apt: “oiSa means ‘I know it, because I’ve seen it.” And eidoc, 
idéa, Beweia, éxoxtys obviously followed the same cognitive path to 
their later, and present-day, meanings. 

Can we, then, trace the footsteps of the adverb tows along the same 
path? (Visual) evaluation of similarity between two entities in the exter- 
nal world can easily shift by way of analogy into an evaluation of the 
similarity between an entity in the external world and an entity in the 
internal world of the speaker. If we add that in the case of the modifier 
tows these “entities” correspond to states of affairs, then we can have an 
affirmative answer to our question. Like woudterva. . .“itseemsto. . .” 
in Modern Greek, or Zouxe “it seems” + the infinitive at an earlier stage. 
we could say that from a certain point on tows began to signify similar- 
ity between a state of affairs which at the moment of its utterance was 
present in external reality and a state of affairs which belonged only fo 
the experience of the speaker and had not (yet) been incorporated into 
external reality. In expressing probability iows Boééet “perhaps it will 
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rain,” for example, seems to include in its semantics an expression of 
similarity between the data of an external reality (in the most typical 
instance, the speaker sees clouds gathering in the sky, it is getting dark, 
etc.) and data of the state of affairs typically associated with the descrip- 
tion in question (“it is raining”). It is this similarity which makes the 
speaker consider this state of affairs (still not within the bounds of 
reality) lzkely or reasonable, etc. 


(b) Ops 


We also seem to have a parallel shift from the external to the inner world 
of the speaker in the case of the conjunction dywe. Similarity is again the 
central point: from the perception of similarity in a set of states of affairs 
in the external world we pass to the perception of similarity in a set of 
states of affairs in the inner world - only this time the cognitive transi- 
tion has consequences. It provokes the “cognitive” reaction of the 
speaker. 

The (“processed”) perception of similarity on the part of the 
speaker is certainly not sufficient on its own to explain the subsequent 
meaning of opposition-contrast. How then did 6ydcs “equally” evolve 
into 6uws “but?” Or, not to restrict the phenomenon further, why did 
expressions such as mavtwcs “however” and ev ndon meguttwoet “in any 
event,” podovott (from the compounding ve + ddov + ott) “in spite of 
the fact that. . .” etc. in later Greek, and even anyway, all the same, etc. 
in English, tout de méme in French, etc. end up with similar meanings 
(see Veloudis 1997)? 

A shared feature of the meaning of these expressions is that they 
denote similarity - in the sense of the absence of difference or of excep- 
tion; the deeper meaning of Ouwe in the sentence, for example, o 
Ndvvys ouws 8a puyer (Yannis, however, will leave) is “in any event”: 
the departure of Yannis is judged to be inevitable, in whatever way we 
imagine things. In this sense, the correction of duwc to Oudc by Korais, 
as cited by Kontos (1899, 155), was rather pointless: 


But Korais changed épws to duac in the edition of Xenocrates and Galen 
[. . .]. It is worth quoting Korais’ note, which reads as follows: 


“In these texts, I changed the commonly used conjunction dy< into the 
adverb 6uac everywhere, because dydc¢ is always equivalent to 
dnoatandviwv, that is ‘without exception.” From the many examples, 
suffices to quote the following one from Homer (/liad 17.421-2): 
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*Q giro, ci xai potea mae’ avéot tHSe Sap var 


AAGVTAS OUBS, UNMW Ts EQWELTW MOAEWOLO.” 


[Friends, though it be our fate all together to be slain beside this man, 
yet let none give backward from the fight. ] 


More precisely, in passing into the area of the internal world, the world 
of experience, the expressions 6udc (Suws), tavtws, etc. denoted that all 
the states of affairs which the speaker could think of were indistinguish- 
able in terms of the object of the conversation; their common denomina- 
tor, and the reason for their similarity, was their zero - and in that sense, 
identical - effects on the object of the conversation: whether it rains or 
snows, whether we persuade him or not, whether we insist or not, whether 
we threaten him or not, whether we like tt or not, etc., Yannis will leave is 
what the speaker seems to be saying in our last Modern Greek example. 
In other words, the expressions which we are considering from the very 
beginning denoted the absence of exceptions in any event, the elimination 
of any possibility of change. It was this, in all probability, which brought 
about the development of the contrastive-concessive “but.” In what way? 
The general expectation which stems from human experience is that 
nothing in the world can remain unaffected aud not change if we imagine 
itin different circumstances. Thus the non-fulfillment of this expectation 
is inevitably seen as unexpected: it takes place in spite of the evidence of 
human experience. We often read about duws that it is frequently 
strengthened by other particles, GAN Opus . . ., Guws pHV. . ., Owws ye 
WévtoL. . .: we can now see behind such expressions an orginal meaning 
of “but without any exception,” “but in any event,” with the strengthen- 
ing particles stressing unexpectedness. 

We could further suppose that it was precisely this (semantic and 
syntactic) evolution of the adverb into a contrastive conjunction that 
the metathesis of the accent from 6y.@> to duws served to mark phono- 
logically. This hypothesis seems to find support in an analogous devel- 
opment in the case of &\Ad, which is derived etymologically from the 
expression (tc) ciAda (see LSJ): in this case also, the (semantic and syn- 
tactic) development into a contrastive conjunction (again!) is marked 
by a change in the position of the accent. And perhaps it is no accident 
that the word GAXog orginally meant “another, i.e., one besides what has 
been mentioned,” and with the article “the rest, all besides,” and in the 
plural “all the others, the rest”; by rendering equivalent all the 
members of a set but one, this word too introduced something unex- 
pected for human experience. 
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TRANSLATED BY PIETRO BORTONE 


accent 

The prominence of a particular syllable in a word; it is the result of a combi- 
nation of three elements: pitch, loudness, and duration (see stress accent, pitch 
accent, musical accent). 


affixes 

Elements added to the stem of a word either in order to form a derivative, or 
to inflect the original word. Affixes that precede the stem are called prefixes 
(see prefixes), those that follow it are called suffixes (see suffixes), those inserted 
in it are called infixes (e.g., the -u- in AapBavw, cf. ZX\aBov). 


affricates 
Sounds produced by the combination of a plosive and a homorganic fricative: 


e.g., [ts], [dz]. 


agma 

Ancient Greek term (aya) for the velar nasal sound [n] produced by the 
assimilation of a dental nasal [n] to a following velar nasal [k g x]. In Greek 
orthography it is represented by y: &yxo¢ ['anxos]. 


agreement 

Systematic covariance of semantic or formal features of an element in relation 
to the corresponding features of another: e.g., agreement between the adjec- 
tive and the noun in case, gender, and number; agreement of the verb with the 
subject in number and person. It is a basic characteristic of ancient Greek 
syntax, which allowed great freedom in the structure of sentences and of the 
constituents of a clause. 


alliteration 

Figure of speech consisting in the repetition (in the same line or phrase) of 
the same, or similar, sounds, syllables, or words: e.g., alliteration of [t] in 
TUPAGS TAT’ WIA, TOV TE VODV, TAT’ Supat’ et (Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 371); 
toayovdst toayovdyote pou xtALoteayouvdiovévo [tra'yudi trayu'diste mu 
¢1A4otrayudl'zmeno]. 


allophones 


Alternative realizations of phonetically similar speech sounds, dictated by 
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their phonetic environment: e.g., in Modern Greek, the sounds [k] in the 
word [ka'los] and [c] in the word [ce'ros] are allophones of the same phoneme 


[k/. 


alveolars 
Sounds produced by bringing the tongue (as active articulator) into close 
proximity or into contact with the alveolar ridge. Alveolar consonants in 


Modern Greek are [s zn |r]. 


analogy 

Phenomenon consisting of the modification of an element of a language 
according to preexisting linguistic patterns: e.g., in Modern Greek, the ana- 
logical restructuring of the nouns of the ancient third declension into nouns 
of the first declension: natije > natéga, tov dteOvois > tov dieOvi, etc. 
Analogical changes occur at all the levels ofa language. Cf. also analogical crea- 
tion by Greek children today, who may say naywteio lit. “icecreamerie” on the 
model of Caxagon\acteio “patisserie,” xageveio, “cafeteria,” etc. 


analytic languages 

Languages in which syntactic relations are not expressed by morphemes (as 
in synthetic/fusional or in agglutinative languages) but through the structural 
position of separate words. In their history, Indo-European languages show a 
shift from a fusional towards an analytic system. 


apophony 

Variation, for grammatical purposes, in the quality or the quantity of a vowel 
in a given root or stem. In Indo-European languages, apophonic roots may 
have three grades: zero grade (lack of a vowel: natgdc); normal grade (pres- 
ence ofa short e or o vowel: natéga, héyw, and Adyoc, didouev); and lengthened 
grade (presence of a long vowel: natya, Side). 


archiphonemes 

Phonological elements that have no initial specific points of articulation of 
their own but acquire them from the environment. E.g., /s/ and /z/ are modern 
Greek phonemes distinguished by a difference in respect to voicing, but in 
certain pre-consonantal environments their opposition is neutralized: e.g., 
before a voiceless consonant, only [s] may occur, and before a voiced one, only 
[z] may occur. The symbol representing their archiphoneme is the capital |5]. 


athematic declension 
Declension type in which the inflectional suffix is attached directly to the stem 
of the word: e.g., iyOv¢, xdQax-¢(E). 


athematic infinitive 
Type of verbal infinitive in which the ending is attached directly to the stem of 
the verb: e.g., eivat, Piva. 
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augment 

Prefix placed before indicative verbal forms to mark past tenses. Verbs begin- 
ning with a consonant have an augment in é- [e-] (called syllabic augment); in 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the augment is indicated by lengthening the 
initial short vowel (temporal augment): e.g., bw > imperfect Ehvov, adux@ > 


imperfect jdixovv. 


back sounds 

Speech sounds produced when the back part of the tongue is raised and close 
to the velum, thus producing a cavity between tongue and lips: e.g., the vowels 
[u], [o], and velar consonants. 


bilabials 
Consonants articulated with a complete closure between upper and lower lip: 


e.g., [p], [b]. 


bound morphemes 

Morphemes that cannot appear on their own (i.e., as a word), and only occur 
in conjunction with another morpheme. Grammatical morphemes are usually 
bound: e.g., the feminine and masculine gender morphemes in the Modern 
Greek word Sdoxai-o¢ “(male) teacher” and daoxdA-a “(female) teacher.” 


boustrophedon 

Ancient way of writing that entails the alternation of lines wnitten left to nght 
and right to left. It is found in Greek inscriptions, and is named after the way 
in which oxen plough a field (Bovotgognddov “as the ox turns”). 


case attraction 

Case-marking of a werd so as to show agreement (see agreement) with a coref- 
erential (expressed or understood) item in the sentence - rather than accord- 
ing to the syntactic function that the word has: e.g., the attraction of the 
anaphoric pronoun (&nokavovow av dv AGBwouw) or the case-marking of the 
predicate as genitive or dative when it refers to a verbal object in the corre- 
sponding case. 


centum languages 

Indo-European languages in which “palatal velar” sounds became velars; the 
Latin word centum “(a) hundred” is taken as a typical example. Languages 
belonging to this group include Greek, Hittite, Tocharian, Celtic languages, 
and Teutonic languages (see also satam languages). 


closed syllables 


Syllables ending in a consonant or a consonant cluster: e.g., in the word ax- 
uw) the first syllable is closed. 
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close vowels 
Vowels produced with a narrow opening between tongue and palate, either 
with the front or the back part of the tongue raised: e.g., [i], [ul]. 


compensatory lengthening 

Phonological process consisting in the lengthening of the initial (short) vowel 
of a syllable after the elision of one or more consonants: e.g., *\€ovt-o. > 
h€ovot, where the spelling <ov> represents a long close [o:], so that 
[leontsi] > [leo:si]. 


complementizer 
Subordinating conjunction introducing a subordinate clause: e.g., dt, we, ei, 
etc. 


coronals 

Consonants articulated by blocking (partially or completely) the airflow with 
the tip and/or blade of the tongue: e.g., dentals [@ 6 t d], alveolars [s z n 1 r], 
palato-alveolars [J 3 tf d3]. 


correlation factor 

Statistical index used to measure the linear predictability of a variable from 
another, e.g., measuring the relationship between two dialects. Thus, if the 
Attic dialect has value 1, the correlation factor of other dialects varies accord- 
ingly: 0.34 for Laconian, 0.48 for Aetolian, etc. 


creole languages 
Any pidgin (see pidgin) that has developed into the native language of a lin- 
guistic community. 


cuneiform writing 

One of the earliest writing systems, used for the language of the Sumerians 
(around 4000 Bc). In the early stages, the graphic units were recognizable 
images, and then developed into non-pictographic wedge-shaped characters. 
The shape was due to the use of a triangular stylus as a writing tool. 


dental-alveolars 
Consonants produced by placing the tip of the tongue behind the upper teeth, 
near the alveolar ridge: e.g., Modern Greek [t d]. 


diasystem 

The common linguistic system of structural and functional relationships 
underlying two or more language systems. 

dissimilation 

Phonological process whereby a phoneme changes one or more of its features 
in order to differentiate itself from another element in its phonetic environ- 
ment: e.g., in the sequence of two aspirates, the change of one of them into its 
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unaspirated counterpart (Ancient Greek *pégevya > méqevya) or, in a 
sequence of two fricatives, the change of one into a plosive (Modern Greek 
you~dw > yoagtw). See also Grassmann’s law. 


distinctive features 

One of several phonetic characteristics that differentiate speech sounds and 
are expressed on the basis of the duality principle: presence or lack (+/—) of 
a feature. They are also defined as the smallest unit, within a system of speech 
sounds, capable of distinguishing words: e.g., voice (/b/ [+voiced], /p/ 
[—voiced]), anteriority (/p/ [+ anterior], /k/ [-anterior]), or fmction (/f/ 
[ + fricative], /p/ [—fricative]). 


elision 
Omission, in order to avoid a hiatus, of the final short vowel of a word that pre- 
cedes a word that also begins with a vowel: e.g., xatd GAAous > xat’ dhdous. 


emphatic consonants 

Group of consonants, characteristic of Semitic languages, with various pho- 
netic realizations, such as velarized, pharingealized, glottalized: e.g.,t,k,q. In 
the Greek alphabet, t was transliterated as <0>, whereas non-emphatic t was 
rendered with <q> [t"]. The Semitic letter for /q/ was initially adopted in 
Greek as koppa <g> (to indicate the allophone of [k] before [u]), and thence 
in Latin, as Q. 


epenthesis 

Addition of a sound in order to facilitate articulation: e.g., the sound [d] in the 
word dvdea < *dvea, or the “euphonic” -n and -£, e.g., eixoow avdges, odx 
éheyov (see also nu ephelkysticon). 


euphemism 

Rhetorical device consisting in the replacement of a word or phrase regarded 
as unpleasant, forbidden, or as having negative connotations, by another with 
positive meaning: e.g., Cape of Good Hope. 


expressive gemination 
Doubling of a consonant for expressive (and not distinctive) purposes; it is 
therefore linked to the emotive aspect of meaning. 


finite verbal forms 

Verbal forms that can function in a main clause and are marked for tense, 
diathesis, aspect, voice, as well as person, number, etc. - as opposed to non- 
finite forms such as the infinitive and the gerund. 


foot 

Unit of poetic meter consisting of a group of syllables containing a “strong” 
(long) unit and a number of “weak” elements: e.g., the trochee (-v) and the 
amb (u-) are trimoraic feet. 
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formulae 

Set phrases organized in a variety of carefully selected metrical schemas, so as 
to facilitate the composition and the memorization of extensive oral Poetic 
compositions. 


fricatives 
Consonants whose articulation entails a constriction but not a complete 
closure, allowing the flow of airstream: e.g., [fv 66x ys z]. 


fronting 
Articulation of a sound further forward in the mouth, resulting in the realiza- 
tion ofa closer sound: e.g., /a:/ > /a:/, /u:/ > /y:/. 


front sounds 

Speech sounds produced when the tongue moves forwards, thus minimizing 
the space between tongue and lips. Such are, e.g., the vowel [i] and labial, 
dental, and alveolar consonants. 


genetically related languages 

Languages (e.g., Indo-European languages) showing affinities due to 
common origin and not to borrowing or to universally shared features of all 
human languages. The genealogy of languages regarded as genetically related 
1s represented by means of a family tree (see also related languages). 


gloss 
An explanation or interpretation of a text, or an interlinear or marginal trans- 
lation, commonly used by (ancient) lexicographers for explaining rare or 


foreign words. 


glottals 
Consonants produced in the larynx by a closure or a constriction of the glottis 
(1.e. space between the vocal folds), e.g., [?]. 


grammaticalization 
Process whereby a lexical morpheme acquires grammatical meaning: e.g., va 
> va (local adverb > final conjunction > subjunctive marker); t6 > to (deictic 
pronoun > article). 


grapheme 
The smallest unit of a writing system, used contrastively to distinguish words. 
See logogram, syllabaries, phonographic writing system. 


Grassmann’s law 

Change, in a succession of syllables with aspirated consonants, of the second 
aspirate into the corresponding non-aspirated (lenis) sound: e.g., *\v6n8 7 
AvOntt (see also disszmilation). 
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heavy syllable 
Syllable consisting of either a long vowel /diphthong, or of a short vowel fol- 
lowed by a consonant (a closed syllable): e.g., ye@-pa, 600-oc, Ex-tos. 


high sounds 

Speech sounds articulated with the body of the tongue raised: e.g., alveolo- 
palatal [f 3], palatal [c 3 ¢ i], and velar [k g x y] consonants, and the vowels [1] 
and [u] (see also close vowels). 


historical-comparative method 

Method aiming at determining the relationship between two or more lan- 
guages through the comparison of their forms and of the functions of their 
grammatical categories. The term highlights the close relationship between 
the comparative and the historical approach, as the former is used mainly in 
order to classify languages that belong to the same language family and to 
determine their common language of origin. 


hypercorrection 

Phenomenon whereby a speaker, striving to approximate the standard (or a 
prestigious variety) as much as possible, creates artificial forms through the 
application of phonological and grammatical rules in circumstances where 
they could apply but in fact do not. This is usually done by speakers of non- 
standard dialects who endeavor to use the standard language, or by non-native 
speakers. E.g., in Modern Greek, one can hear 8a cov nagw threqovo “I will 
phone you” where the pronoun is used in the genitive instead of the accusa- 
tive (the standard usage), in an attempt to avoid the use of the accusative for 
indirect objects typical of northern dialects. 


hyperdialectisms 
Artificial forms created by speakers ofa dialect on the model of forms that have 
more prestige (see also hypercorrection). 


hyphaeresis 

Loss, within a word, of one of two consecutive short vowels: e.g., Qeotiva > 
Oetiva, Eteoxdijg > Ionic ’EtoxA‘jc. Also, loss of the -2- in a diphthong fol- 
lowed by a vowel: e.g., aici > det. 


hypocoristic /diminutive 
New word created by the addition of an affix (suffix, in Greek) with the con- 


notation of smallness: e.g., mais, ma1d- > mardceuov. 


inflectional suffixes 

Affixes appearing at the end of a word to mark grammatical relations between 
words in a sentence, without changing their grammatical category. Examples 
of inflectional suffixes are declensional endings, verbal endings marking 
persons, and endings marking number: e.g., Modern Greek natéo-ac/natéo- 
a; Yoa~-w/yod-ete; yuvaix-a/yuvaix-ec. 
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interlanguage 

Language system used by someone in the course of learning a second lan- 
guage. This system is considered distinct from both the native language of the 
learner and from the target language being learnt, but it is linked to both via 
interlingual identifications made by the learners themselves. 


lotacism 

Diachronic tendency of the Greek vowels and diphthongs towards a close 
pronunciation, which ultimately resulted in a close /i/: e.g., <v, n, €1, ou, vL> 
changed from /y €: e1 01 yi/ to /i/. 


Jewish languages 

General term for the spoken languages used by diaspora Jewish communities 
around the world, such as Yiddish (also known as Judeo-German), Judeo- 
Arabic, and Judeo-Hispanic (also known as Judezmo or Ladino). 


labiodental 
Consonants produced by stricture or contact between the lower lip and the 
upper teeth: e.g., [fv]. 


labiovelars 

Sounds combining labial and velar articulation, without either being clearly 
primary: e.g., gu in Latin. Sounds of this kind have been posited for Indo- 
European and are indicated by *k”, *g”, etc. They existed in Mycenaean 
Greek, where they are transliterated as q (regardless of presence/lack of voice 
or aspiration): e.g., re-qo-me-no = leiq”omeno2t = hewropuevor in Classical 


Greek. 


laryngeals 
Speech sounds produced by the friction of air passing through the glottis 


(usually before the articulation of a vowel). In Indo-European, a set of three 
laryngeal consonant phonemes is postulated (*h,, *h,, *h,), whose phonetic 
identity has not yet been fully ascertained (glottal stops, pharyngeal fricatives, 
or other). According to Laryngeal Theory, these sounds, which functioned as 
semivowels, after they combined with the basic vowel [e], led to the creation 


of the historical Greek vowels [a], [e], and [o]. 


laterals 

Consonants produced when the tip of the tongue is brought into contact with 
the alveolar ridge, and air flows out from the sides (and not through the central 
part) of the tongue: e.g., [1], [A]. 


lingua franca 

Language used as a means of communication between speakers with no 
common mother-tongue: e.g., English and French in Africa, or Greek in the 
Hellenistic period. 
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loan translations/calques 

Words or phrases borrowed from another language through a literal transla- 
tion of individual words or their components into the target language, e.g., 
Modern Greek ovoavo-Evotys < English sky-scraper. 


logogram 

Grapheme representing a whole word. Graphemes of this kind are used in the 
so-called logosyllabic writing systems, such as the cuneiform writing (see 
cuneiform writing) of Sumerian. These graphemes were initially drawings of 
objects, and later developed into arbitrary symbols. 


loss 
Weakening or complete loss of a sound in a word: e.g., *ksenwos > Ionic 
Eeivoc, Attic Eévoc, with a loss of w (F digamma). 


low sounds 
Sounds produced with the body of the tongue in a low position inside the oral 


cavity: e.g., [a]. 


metonymy 
Reference to a part of an entity, or to one of its characteristics in order to indi- 


cate (by extension of meaning) a whole entity or a group of entities: e.g., the 
Crown (= the Monarchy); the class (= the students). 


monophthongization 
Transformation of a diphthong into a single vowel, usually through the loss of 
its subordinate (second) element: e.g., /e:1/ > /e:/, /a:i/ > /a:/. 


morphophonology 
The study of the way in which phonological factors affect the phonetic real- 
ization of morphemes; an analysis of speech sounds that takes into account 


also their relationships with the morphology of the language. 


neologism 

Word or expression recently developed through a new combination of preex- 
isting elements in the language, or of calques (see loan translations). It is the 
result of neology, the process of creating and using new words. 


Neogrammanians (Junggrammatiker) 

Linguistic school that developed in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
at the University of Leipzig. It emphasized the absolute force of phonetic laws 
as a basic factor in language change. 


nu ephelkysticon 

Etymologically unjustified nasal appearing in indeclinable words and in 
inflected lexical items ending in -e or short -7: e.g., unqoodev, eixoow, eheyev, 
AEYOUOLY, etc. 
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obstruents 
Consonants produced when the articulators are brought sufficiently close 
together to limit or impede the passing of air: e.g., fricatives [fv], affricates [ts 


dz], plosives [p b t d], etc. 
open syllables 


Syllables consisting of either a vowel or a consonant and a vowel (i.e. syllables 
ending in a vowel): e.g., in the Modern Greek word a-é-gag the syllables a- 
and -e- are open; in xa-ho-xai-gt all syllables are open. 


open vowels 
Vowels articulated with the tongue in a fairly low position in the oral cavity: 


e.g., [a], [a]. 


palatalization 

Pronunciation of (velar) consonants close to the hard palate: e.g., the realiza- 
tion of /k g x/ as /cj ¢/ respectively, before [e] and [i], as in Modern Greek xegi 
[ce'n], yéeos [' jeros], xéou ['¢eri]. 


paralinguistic elements 

Elements of speech beside speech sounds that have no distinctive functions: 
e.g., emphasis, rate of talking, tone of voice, etc. Also, non-vocal signals such 
as glances, facial expressions associated with speech, and gestures (see distznc- 
tive features). 


pharyngeals 
Consonants produced by bringing the root of the tongue close to the walls of 
the pharynx: e.g., Arabic [fh], [9]. 


phoneme 

The smallest distinctive unit in the sound system of a language: e.g., /p/, /l/, 
and /v/ constitute phonemes in Modern Greek, since they distinguish the 
words /'pa8os/, /‘la80s/, /‘va8os/. 


phonographic writing system 
Writing system whose graphic units represent some aspect of the signifier (the 
sound of the word): e.g., syllabaries and alphabets. 


phonotactics 

Constraints in the arrangement of the sounds of a language for the purpose of 
creating syllables. Also, the study of the possible combinations of phonemes 
in a language: e.g., the sequence /xt/is permissible in Modern Greek, whereas 
/tx/ 1s not. 

pidgin 

Language arising from the contact between linguistic communities whose 
native languages are not mutually intelliginle. It is characterized by simplified 
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phonological and grammatical structure, limited vocabulary, and limited sty- 
listic differentiation. The term is used mainly to refer to languages developed 
from strong colonial languages (English, French, Dutch) by the indigenous 
populations of the colonies: e.g., Tok Pisin, the English pidgin of Papua New 


Guinea. 


pitch accent 

Type of musical accent not characterized by a point of the musical curve but 
by its direction, e.g., rising or falling. The auditory perception of pitch accent 
is due to the rise or fall of tone in the voice (see stress accent). 


postvelars 

Consonants articulated further back in the mouth than velars [k g x y]. Such 
consonants are the uvulars (the back part of the tongue comes into contact 
with the uvula), the pharyngeals (the root of the tongue approaches the walls 
of the pharynx), and the glottals (a constricted airflow passes through the 
vocal cords). 


prefix 
Affix added to a word stem in initial position: e.g., Modern Greek &e- in 
EeBaqw “dis-color.” 


proclitics 
Words, usually unstressed, which are syntactically connected and phonolog- 
ically bound to the following word: e.g., in Greek, articles and the adverb we. 


proto-Greek 
The earliest, unattested, stages of development of the Greek language (around 
the beginning of the second millennium BC). 


proto-language 
The ancestral language of a family of languages, such as Indo-European. 
Also, early linguistic behavior in the process of language acquisition by a 


child. 


raising 
Development of an open vowel into a close one: e.g., [e] > [i], [o] > [ul]. 


reanalysis 

Type of language change associated with a reinterpretation of the internal 
structure of a lexical unit. A characteristic example in Modern Greek is the 
creation of the morpheme Ee-, which arose from the prefix c&- and the -e- 
augment of the past tenses of certain verbs: e&-é-mece > e-Eé-mece > E€-ne0E8. 
Once Ee- was created by reanalysis, it became possible to attach it to any tense 
and verb in Modern Greek: Eenégtw, Eexcvur, etc. 
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reconstructed forms 

Hypothesized forms of an earlier, unattested phase ofa language, put together 
on the strength of the indications or the evidence provided by other languages 
or dialects, or by morphophonological alternations within one language or 
dialect. Such forms are usually marked by an asterisk (*): e.g., *nek”t- “night,” 
*)éovt-ot on the basis of Agwv, A€ovtos. 


reconstruction 

Method used in historical linguistics to reconstruct an earlier language system 
for which there is no direct evidence. The procedure is based on the indica- 
tions that can be gleaned from existing languages (comparative reconstruc- 
tion) or dialects (internal reconstruction). See also reconstructed forms. 


reduplication 

Prefix marking perfect and pluperfect tenses; it consists of the repetition of the 
initial consonant of the stem followed by the vowel e <e>: e.g., \vw > perfect 
hé-Avna. When the stem begins with the vowels a, e, and o <a € o> the two 
initial sounds of the stem are usually repeated, while the (originally) initial 
vowel of the stem is lengthened (“Attic reduplication”): e.g., dxovw > dxtxoa. 


regressive/anticipatory assimilation 
Instance of assimilation in which a sound that follows influences phonetically 
one that precedes: e.g., "EohdOepic > "EAA e1c, Awedbeos > OwedGeoc. 


related languages 

Languages showing similarities that can be attributed to genetic, geographical 
(contact languages), or typological factors (presence of universal linguistic 
traits). 


remodeling 

Enlisting of nouns of a given declension into another, e.g., the analogical 
reshaping of the traditional third declension nouns into nouns of the first 
declension (1 ‘EdAdg, tijg “EAAGS0¢ > Modern Greek y EdAdda, tys Eddddas). 
The term can be extended also to other grammatical categories, such as verbs, 
amongst which we find analogical formations that cause a reduction in the 
polymorphy (see also analogy). 


residual languages 

Languages of the Indo-European family for which we have limited evidence 
and of which, therefore, we have inadequate knowledge (in terms of phonol- 
ogy, grammar, and lexicon). This category includes Thracian, Illyrian, 
Phrygian, and Messapian. 


rhotacism 

Change of s to [r] in intervocalic position or in final position before a word 
beginning with a vowel: e.g., onic (Eretria) éxovoi < xovor, dmwg av < OTUs 
av, ieQevO < LeQetc. 
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rhyme 

Component in the hierarchical structure of a syllable, consisting of the nucleus 
(the obligatory element of the syllable, usually a vowel) and the coda (the non- 
vocalic part that closes the syllable, usually a consonant or semiconsonant): 
e.g., in the syllable -gac of the word a-é-gas, -acg is the rhyme, -a the nucleus, 
and -c the coda. 


satom languages 

Indo-European languages in which “palatal velar” sounds changed into sibil- 
ant. The word satam means “(a) hundred” in Iranian languages. This group 
also includes Balto-Slavic languages, Albanian, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian 


(cf. also centum languages). 


schwa 

Term indicating the short vowel /a/, which arses from the centralization 
(under certain circumstances) of the vowels /a e i/. In some cases — especially 
when the stress is shifted to the end of the word - the vowel of the last syllable 
or of the pre-tonic syllable is exceptionally shortened, and yet it preserves its 
coloring (“colored schwa”). The term schwa comes from Hebrew. 


semivowels/glides 

Speech sounds constituting an intermediate category between vowels and 
consonants, as they have characteristics of vowels but function as consonants 
and are produced with a significant degree of closure of the vocal cavity: e.g., 


[w J]. 
sentence modifiers 


Linguistic elements tha: modify the linguistic units they define, e.g., negation, 
question, contrast, etc. 


slang 

Spoken language variety used as a means of communication and as a signal 
of identity by social or professional groups (fringe groups, the underworld, 
the young); it consists mainly of borrowings and variant forms of the 
spoken language - primarily in the lexicon (cf. argot or languages of social sub- 
groups). 

sociolects 


Language varieties that are characteristic of a particular social group, e.g., the 
young. 


spelling pronunciation 

Pronunciation of words based on their graphematic representation: e.g., in 
Modern Greek, the pronunciation of the word ovyyeagéas as [singra’feas] 
instead of [sinyra'feas] because of the double phonetic value of <yy>. 


spirants (see fricatives) 
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stress accent 
Type of word-accent produced by a higher intensity of the voice, accompa- 
nied by the creation ofa syllable. See pitch accent. 


suffixes 
Afhxes added at the end ofa word stem: e.g., Modern Greek -topdc, -&x1, -oven, 
roughly corresponding to English -zsm, -let, -aze. 


suprasegmental elements 
Features of pronunciation that are not limited toa single segment in an utterance, 
but go beyond it: e.g., intonation, pitch, stress (see paralinguistic elements). 


syllabanes 
Writing systems whose graphemes (syllabograms) represent the syllables of 
the language: e.g., Linear B and the Cypnot Syllabary. 


syllabic consonants 

Liquid and nasal consonants that in Indo-European could function either as 
consonants or, interconsonantally, as vowels, with syllabic value: e.g.,| rman 
as In natodo < *patysz. 


syllable coda (see rhyme) 
syllable nucleus (see rhyme) 


syllable onset 

First element in the hierarchical structuring of a syllable, consisting in one or 
more consonants or an empty slot: e.g., in the syllable a- of the Modern Greek 
word a-é-oac¢ “air,” the onset is empty, whereas in the syllable -ga¢ the onset is 
occupied by the consonant @ [r]. 


thematic declension 

Declension characterized by the presence of a vowel (in Greek -a-, -1-, -0-) 
between the stem and the ending of a noun or adjective. In Ancient Greek, 
these declensions are those traditionally called first and second: e.g., dvOQur- 
o-s, veavi-a-¢ (see thematic vowel). 


thematic infinitive 
Type of infinitive in which a vowel (e or 0) precedes the ending: e.g., Avew < 


¥) We-ev. 


thematic vowel 
Vowel between the word stem and the inflectional suffix: e.g., the -o- of the 
nouns of the (traditionally called) second declension, such as évOewx-o-c. 


verbal aspect 
Descriptive category referring to the way in which the verb indicates the per 
formance of an action or, more specifically, its duration, completion, reitera- 


tion, etc. 
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verbal prefix 

Morpheme (usually identical to an adverb or a preposition) that is attached to 
a verbal form, thus creating a compound verbal stem: e.g., Greek exi-, mQ0-, 
negi-; Latin en-, per-, con-, re- etc. In Archaic Greek (Homer), such particles 
were not bound and had the ability to appear in other syntactic positions: e.g., 
éx 5& Xovonics vynos Bij tovtomdgoto (liad 1.439) where éx ... Bij: corresponds 
to Attic é&€Bn. 


voiced and voiceless/unvoiced 

Fundamental distinction amongst consonants, based on the presence or lack 
of voice (i.e. on whether the vocal cords are or are not vibrating) during artic- 
ulation. In Modern Greek, voiced consonants are [bd gvdyz]mnrj4jp A], 
whereas the voiceless ones are [ptkfOxc¢s]. 


voiced aspirates 
Voiced consonants accompanied by aspiration (voiceless breathing): e.g., [b", 


db, gh, 
voiced stops/plosives 


Voiced consonants produced with a complete closure of the oral cavity, fol- 
lowed by a release of the air: e.g., in Greek [b d g 3]. 


vowel mutation (see apophony) 
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A. Consonants 


plosive 


tap or flap 


fricative 


lateral 
fricative 


approximant 


lateral 


approximant 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voice consonant. 


Shaded areas denote articulation judged impossible. 


Examples 


p as in English cap 


b as in English buy 

m as in English mother 

6 as in Spanish cabeza 

m as in English amphibious 
fas in English fighter 

v as in English vote 

tas in English cat 

d as in English do 

nas in English now 

ras in English raw 

r asin American English butter 


8 as in English éhink 


Jvas in Italian signore and 
French agneau 

¢ as in German ich 

jas in English yard 

Aas in Italian figlio 

k as in English sky 

g as in English go 

1 as in English seng 

x as in German Sache 

y as in Greek Eyw 

R as in French pére 

x as in German tragen 

fh voiceless pharyngeal 

fricative (common in Arabic) 
Gvoiced pharyngeal _fricative 


(common in Arabic) 


as in English then 

s as in English section 
z as in English zoo 

f as in English shoe 

3 as in English casual 
l as in English let 

cas in Italian chzaro 


yas in Italian gherlanda 


B. Vowels 


1. Unrounded 


IPA SYMBOLS 


? as in English thea’er 
h as in English have 
ff common in English perhaps 


2. Rounded 


Examples 


ias in English beat 
eas in English bazt 
¢ as in English bet and German Bett 
ze as in English bat 


y as in German Biihne 

Y as in German Biirde 

9 as in German Héhle 

ce as in German Holle and 
French peur 
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IPA SYMBOLS 


a as in English last U as in English book and 
German Busch 
I as in German binnen u as in English boot 
3 as in American English but and British o as in English beat 
English above das in English bought 


wi as in Turkish rake 
A as in American English coffee 
a as in English pass and German Fahne 


Sometimes symbols of earlier (than IPA) phonetic alphabets are used in this 
volume. Some correspondences are given below: 


Earlier transcription IPA 
uw 
C vf 
a a 
0) ) 
u y 
y (glide) Jj (glide) 


C. Other diacritics 
|] Subscript Left Half-Ring 


It is used to mark decreased rounding of a vowel; it is also used as a diacritic 
for open varieties of vowels, e.g., [¢] = [€] 


|] Subscript Arch 

IPA diacritic for nonsyllabic sonorants, i.e., by consonants articulated in a 
manner in which either the oral or the nasal passage is relatively free of 
obstruction, in other words a non-obstruent; covers the glides, nasals, laterals 
and most varieties of r-sounds. Used by Wright (1910) and others under a base 
vowel symbol to denote a semivowel corresponding to the vowel. In this sense 
it is used in this volume. 


[:] Overdot 
It may be added to a character to denote palatalization. 


[ ] Underdot 
In IPA usage it indicates a closer (i.e., higher) variety of a vowel. It is also used 
by Arabists for the emphatic consonants (i.e., to denote velarization or pha- 


ryngealization), e.g., Semitic t, d. 
["] Umlaut 


A diacritic used over vowels to indicate centralization, that is, retraction for a 
front vowel or advancement for a back vowel. 
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[:] Colon 
Often used as a typographical substitute of : for the length mark. In this sense 


it is used in this volume. 


[°] Over-Ring 
May be used over letters with descenders as an alternative to under-ring to 
indicate devoicing, e.g., but d. 


[.] Under-Ring 
Official IPA devoicing diacritic (e.g. b weak voiceless bilabial stop); used by 


Indo-Europeanists as a marker of syllabicity for consonants (e.g., r, m, ]). 


[.] Period 

Represents a syllable break. 

[~] Tilde 

Nasalization marker for vowels or occasionally for consonants, e.g., a, &. 

[“] Wedge 

It is used as a symbol for alveolar or palatal consonants to represent palato- 


alveolar fricatives or affricates, e.g., [5] = [J], [Z] = [3], [€] = [tS], [j] = [d3]. 


[’] Apostrophe or [']| acute accent 

Standardly used by Slavicists to indicate palatalization of a preceding conso- 
nant. The acute accent is used (standard IPA usage) as a tone marker (high 
tone) or indicator of stress (strongest stress). 


Sources 


PETROUNIAS, E. 2002. Modern Greek Grammar and Comparative 
Analysis. Part 1, General Linguistic Principles, Phonetics, Introduction 
to Phonology (in Greek). 2nd ed. Thessaloniki: Ziti. 

PULLUM, G. and w. A. LADUSAW. 1996. Phonetic Symbol Guide. 2nd ed. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK 
PHONETIC SYSTEM 


A. Vowel system 


Classical Greek 
(Attic dialect, 5th-4th centuries BC) 
front back 
unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) 1: y: u: 
i y 
mid-close e: 0: 
mid e re) 
mid-open €: 9: 
a 
low (open) 
a: 
Hellenistic Koine 
front back 
unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) 1: y: u: 
1 y 
mid-close e: 
mid 
mid-open e 9 
(z:) a 
low (open) 
a: 


eee. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK PHONETIC SYSTEM 


Medieval Greek 


front back 


unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 


high (close) i y u 
mid e re) 


low (open) a 


Modern Greek 
front back 
unrounded unrounded rounded 


high (close) l u 
mid e Oo 


low (open) a 


B. Consonant system 
Classical Greek 
(Attic dialect, 5th-4th centuries BC) 
labials alveodentals velars glottal 


stops Pp b t d k g 


fricatives S (z) h 
nasals m n (n) 

lateral ] 
liquids 

trill (st) oo 
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Medieval Greek 
labials alveodentals velars 
stops Pp (b) t (d) k (g) 
fricatives f Vv 6d $s z x " 
nasals m n (n) 
liquids 
] 
r 
Modern Greek 
labials alveodentals palatals velars 
stops Pp b t d c } k g 
fricatives 6 6 S 2 ¢ i x y 
nasals m n n (n) 
| A 
liquids r 
Source 


PETROUNIAS, E. 2002. Modern Greek Grammar and Comparative 


Analysis. Part 1, General Linguistic Principles, Phonetics, Introduction 
to Phonology (in Greek). and ed. Thessaloniki: Ziti. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Abantes 745 

Abbasids 731, 872, 935, 941 
Abramios (monk) 936 

Abu Simbel 294, 759 

Abydos 210, 686, 725, 727, 759, 813 
Academus 1188 

Acarnania 444 

Acarnanians 435 

Acataleptou Monastery 1231 


Achaea 263, 418, 444, 452, 484 
Achaea Phthiotis 498 


Achaeans 156, 293, 330, 392, 497, 1004, 
1006 

Achaemenids 163, 332, 336, 338, 725, 
773-785, 822, 836, 924, 925 

Achilles 1003, 1004, 1066, 1146, 1182, 
1391, 1423 

Achilles Tatius 1149, 1233 

Acichonius 828 

Acragas 446 

Acropolites, G. 1230 

Actium 331, 346 

Ada (satrap of Caria) 759 

Adorno, T. 38, 63 

Adriatic sea 325, 745, 1053 

Aegae 435 

Aegean Sea 159, 171, 173, 211-219, 221, 235, 
259, 263, 269, 272, 291, 293, 300, 330, 
334, 335, 338 406, 407, 411, 444, 478, 
483, 739, 760, 836, 837, 899, 912 

Aegina 204, 303, 407, 444, 447, 788 

Aelian (Claudius Helianus) 684, 1339 

Aenis 483 

Aeolians 292, 392, 427, 435 


Aeolis 333, 460, 461, 464, 485 
Aeschines 1068, 1073, 1191, 1319, 1423 


Aeschylus 300, 309, 694, 775, 776, 777, 
846, 976, 985, 988, 990, 995, 1010, 
1011, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1018, 1024, 1043, 
1044, 1064, 1066, 1120, 1151, 1187, 1237, 
1326, 1368, 1376, 1408, 1412 

Aesop 936, 1243, 1402 

Aetius 779, 1108 

Aetolia 310, 444 

Aetolians 310, 435 

Afghanistan 209, 332, 333, 338, 339, 7273 
728, 837, 840 

Africa 105, 107, 110, 351, 395, 445, 600, 610 

Agamemnon 1001, 1004, 1006, 1012, 

Agathe/Agde 831, 1361 

Agathias (hist.) 779, 1226 

Agathocles 839 

Agathon 1024 

Agia Triada (Crete) 216, 233 

Ai Khanoum 338, 339, 728, 838 

Aila/Eilath 634 

Aimones 157 

Akanthos (Chalcidice) 1349, 1350 

Akanthou 240, 241 

Akkadians 207, 332 

Al Mina 269 

Albania 747 

Albanians 745 

Alcaeus 460, 461, 462, 464, 976, 977, 981, 
993, 1044, 1447 

Alcidamas 319, 320, 323, 324 

Alcmaeon of Croton 1108, 1109 

Alcman 447, 983, 985, 994 

Aldhelm 834 

Aldus Manutius 1243, 1244, 1267, 1268 

Alesia 832 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 936 
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Alexander Polyhistor 843 

Alexander the Great 160, 297, 304, 
325-327, 332, 333» 337) 338, 346, 
352, 435, 436, 590, 599, 610, 618, 
688, 727, 729, 730, 752, 759, 764, 
768, 774, 780, 811, 828, 836, 837-838, 
844, 845, 846, 847, 848, 871, 873, 903, 
913, 925, 973, 1027, 1045, 1128, 1137, 
1193, 1204 

Alexandnia (Egypt) 338, 339, 347, 352; 
353, 813, 814, 842, 940, 1047, 1048 

Alexandria of Arachosia (mod. Kandahar) 
727, 728, 838 

Alexandria Troas goo 

Alexis (com.) 1421, 1424 

al-Jauhan 942 

as-Safadi 941, 942 

Alypius 1429 

Amathus 239, 243, 244, 245, 419 

Ambracia 445 

Ambrose 874 

Ammianus Marcellinus 830 

Amoraim 650 

Amorgos 205, 607 

Amphipolis 406 

Amphis (com.) 1421 

Amphitrite 1392, 1393 

Anacreon 976, 977, 982, 1147, 1425 

Anatolia 153, 154, 163, 171, 172, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 224, 228, 278, 282, 335, 338, 
498, 758, 763, 768, 924, 927, 929, 1355; 
1433 

Anaxagoras 1089 

Anaximander 723, 1091, 1107 

Anaximenes 1147 

Anazarba (Cilicia) 908 

Andocides 316 

Andreopoulos, M. 936 

Ankara 163, 828, 904 

Ant(i)alcidas 840 

Antigonids 327, 330 

Antigonus Doson 438 

Antigonus Gonatas 828, 838, 1045 

Antioch 339, 347, 900, 1047 

Antiochus I (Soter) 332, 828, 838 

Antiochus III (the Great) 332, 839 


Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) 331, 333 

Antiochus V (Eupator) 337 

Antiphanes 1421, 1422, 1423 

Antiphellus (Lycia) 925 

Antiphon 316, 907 

Antisthenes 1344 

Anton of Tagnt 944 

Antoninus Pius 902, 904, 907 

Aones 157 

Apamea 332, 338, 636 

Apelles 1230 

Aphrahat 821 

Aphrodite 183, 244, 273, 1405 

Aphthonius 1338 

Apollo 289, 296, 340, 683, 766, 828, 914, 
925, 932, 1188, 1368, 1372 

Apollodorus (com.) 688, 1422 

Apollodorus of Athens 1205 

Apollodorus of Pergamum 1203 

Apollonia (Corinthian colony) 445, 745, 
748 

Apollouia of Pisidia 904 

Apollonius Dyscolus 440, 447, 983, 1122, 
1194-1197, 1257, 1364 

Apollonius of Perge 1050 

Apollonius of Rhodes 1048 

Apollonius of Tyana 1228 

Apostolis, M. 1245 

Appian 745, 831 

Apulia 1423 

Aquila 641, 644, 806, 877, 888 

Arabia 346, 633, 844-850, 898 

Arabs 353, 729, 730, 844-850, 941 

Arachosia 727, 838 

Arados 913, 914 

Aratus (of Soloi) 876, 880 

Arcadia 225, 402, 417, 418, 424, 426, 445, 
484, 495, 1328 

Arcadians 392 

Archilochus 288, 295, 721, 980, 981, 
993-994, 1043, 1405 

Archimedes of Syracuse 1050 

Archippus 1424 

Ares 751 

Argeads (see also Temenids) 434 

Argeiphontes 1398 


Argolid 216, 225, 418, 444, 447, 789, 1430, 
1433 

Argos 259, 260, 263, 435, 688, 1057 

Argyropoulos, I. 1266 

Anistarchus of Samothrace 1181, 1189, 
1195, 1197, 1332 

Aristides Aelius 1190, 1203, 1368 

Aristides of Athens 318 

Aristides Quintilianus 1429 

Aristophanes 300, 318, 446, 447, 454, 461, 
493, 609, 678, 681, 685, 688, 774, 781, 
967, 972, 989, 990, 997, 1020, 
1021-1032, 1043, 1121, 1141, 1187, 1206, 
1321, 1345, 1364, 1404, 1406, 1408, 
1409, 1410, 1411, 1413, 1414, 1416, 1421, 
1422, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1431, 1439 

Aristophanes of Byzantium 1181, 1189, 
1201, 1321, 1324, 1330, 1332 

Anistotle 300, 309, 310, 312, 317-318, 535, 
682, 731, 937, 968, 987-988, 1010, 1011, 
1012, 1013, 1017, 1018, 1021, 1026, 1027, 
1029, 1030-1031, 1055, 1064, 1065, 1066, 
1068, 1069-1070, 1085, 1089-1103, 1105, 
1108, 1109, 1120, 1125, 1141, 1148, 1149, 
1150, 1151, 1181, 1187, 1188, 1192, 1194, 
1237, 1257, 1319, 1324, 1330, 1332, 1334, 
1337, 1338, 1341, 1416, 1419, 1424, 1443 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum 836, 1429, 1432, 
1433 

Arkades (Crete) 458 

Armenia; 163, 332; Greater Armenia 332 

Armenians 973 

Arnauld, A. 1249, 1255 

Arman (Lucius Flavius, Arnanus) 436, 
687, 727, 730, 837, 844, 1137, 1138 

Arsacids 333, 780 

Artaxerxes II 304 

Artaxerxes III 304, 773 

Artemidorus 1149 

Artemis 225, 430, 474, 683. 688, 770, 771, 
925 

Artemisia (satrap of Caria) 759 

Arvi (Crete) 262 

Asclepiades (grammarian) 1122 

Asclepiades (poet) 1340 

Asclepieum at Delos 914 
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Asclepius 741, 977, 1032, 1105, 1106 

Ashtart 914 

Asia 107, 162, 175, 210, 323, 333, 335, 354, 
497, 555, 600, 610, 618, 812, 907, 1053 

Asia Minor 165, 209, 221, 229, 245, 264, 
293, 294, 330-333, 334, 336, 338, 345, 
386, 390, 406, 409, 410, 411, 428, 460, 
476, 478, 484, 488, 490, 632, 633, 
634-637, 689, 690, 726-727, 739, 758, 
768, 775, 777, 801, 828-831, 836, 899, 
g00, 1201, 1288, 1390 

Asoka 728, 732, 838-879 

Aspendus (Pamphylia) 432 

Assur 1355 

Assyrians 332 

Astypalaea 483, 1183 

Aswan 210 

Athanasius of Balad 882, 940 

Athanasius Parios 1248 

Athanasius the Great (theol.) 882, 938, 
943, 1126, 1144, 1145 

Athena 183, 300, 426, 457, 459, 688, 771, 
772, 915, 1016, 1064, 1425 

Athenaeus (mus.) 1429, 1435 

Athenaeus of Naucratis 436, 681, 778, 830, 
831, 1057, 1119, 1123, 1203, 1340, 1341 

Athenagoras (Apol.) 1075, 1205 

Athenians 294, 238, 303, 307, 316, 318, 
320, 321, 407, 461, 830, 990, 1062, 
1081, 1083, 1086, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1185, 
1187, 1410 

Athens 160, 253, 260, 263, 273, 289, 
297-306, 314, 316, 321, 322, 329, 333; 
340, 344, 384, 405-410, 413, 418, 484, 
493, 494, 521, 524, 564, 568, 590, 618, 
682, 686, 690, 915, 918, 919, 920, 1010, 
1012, 1016, 1021, 1026, 1027, 1057, 1058, 
1062-1069, 1080, 1081, 1130, 1131, 1132, 
1133, 1184, 1186, 1187, 1188, 1246, 1261, 
1262, 1282, 1409, 1410, 1431 

Atlantic Ocean 170, 173, 175, 347 

Atrax (Thessaly) 467 

Attaleia 905 

Attalids 333 

Attalus I 828-829 

Attalus II 624 
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Attalus III 333 

Attica 160, 225, 226, 260, 294, 392, 406, 
407, 409, 411, 412, 415, 468, 485, 489, 
497, 634, 678, 684, 963, 972, 976, 985, 
1010, 1021, 1023, 1062, 1063, 1184, 1185, 
1187, 1261, 1347, 1348, 1350, 1358, 1359, 
1365 

Augustine, St. 37, 43, 874, 911 

Augustus 331, 346, 348, 899, 900, 901, 
904, 1046, 1201, 1203 

Ausonius 726-727 

Avienus 876, 881 


Baal (god of Sidon) 915, 923 

Babnius, Valerius 1320 

Babylon 332, 339, 650, 889 

Babylonia 332, 338 

Babylonians 325, 724, 732 

Bacchylides 971, 976, 983, 985, 1147, 1421 

Bacon, R. 1232, 1238, 1241 

Bactnia/Bactriana 338, 728, 729, 837, 838, 
839, 840 

Baghdad 731, 872, 991 

Bakhtin, N. 52 

Balkans/ Balkan peninsula 11, 153, 164, 
174, 175, 176, 220, 223, 332, 338, 351, 
385, 433, 600, 610, 638, 693, 698, 726, 
739, 742, 745, 800, 827, 900, 1223, 
1259, 1284, 1285, 1287, 1293, 1431 

Baltic Sea 153, 173, 177 

Bardaisan 820, 872, 936, 945 

Barlaam of Calabria 1231 

Barthes, R. 61 

Basaidai 473 

Basel 1239, 1240, 1268 

Basi of Caesarea (the Great) 938, 943, 
1075, 1127, 1144, 1145, 

Basile 299 

Batanea 632 

Batieia 1397 

Baton 1421 

Baubo 1401 

Baudelaire, C. 61 

Beauzée, N. 1255 

Bechtel, I. 677-678 

Beirut 912 


Beirutis 915, 917, 919 

Bellerophon 1337 

Bengal 727, 837 

Bentley, R. 1033 

Benveniste, E. 155, 136, 182 

Berezan 294, 1355, 1357 

Bessarion 1239, 1241, 1242 

Bias of Priene 1340 

Bibracte 832 

Bithynia 333, 636, 739, 828, 829 

Black Sea 153, 177, 292, 294, 300, 325, 
333, 345, 445, 446, 638, 739 

Blass, F. 1208 

Boccaccio 1231 

Boeotia 204, 216, 225, 305, 309, 400, 407, 
461, 470, 471, 477, 478, 484, 499, 491, 


495, 497, 623, 902, 976, 983 
Boeotians 460, 461, 468, 687, 1025 


Boethius 447, 455, 678, 882, 939 

Bogazkéy 163, 281 

Bolgius 828 

Borysthenes (mod. Dneiper) 294 

Bosporus 292, 300, 781 

Bostra 845 

Brasov 1247 

Brennus 828 

Brerewood 5 

Briareus 1390, 1395, 1397 

Britain 214, 346, 351, 638, 827 

Broca, P. -P. 76-81, 106 

Bryenmus, N. 1229 

Bucharest 1247, 1248, 1253 

Buddha 839-843 

Budé, G. 1243 

Buthrotum 748 

Buttmann, Ph. 1251, 1254, 1257, 1258 

Byzantium 12, 19, 347, 570, 828, 849, 
1223, 1225, 1243, 1280, 1281 

Byzantium (Megarian colony) 446 


Cabin 742 

Cadmus 266, 275 

Caecilius Metellus 330 
Caecilius of Calacte 1203, 1205 
Caesar (see Gaius Iulius Caesar) 


Caesarea of Cappadocia 634 


Caesius Bassus 1033 

Cairo 809, 814 

Calabria 789, 1231, 1267 

Callimachus 727, 1048, 1051, 1332, 1394 

Callinus g80 

Camariotes, M. 1246 

Cameniates, J. 1228 

Camirus 458 

Campania 787 

Candragupta 837 

Cappadocia 736, 755, 1288 

Capua 790 

Caracalla 349 

Caria 282, 406, 409, 758-762, 763, 924 

Carians 157, 307, 758-762, 1408 

Caromemphites 722, 759 

Carpathos 444, 483 

Carthaginians 1328 

Carystus 687 

Casos 483 

Caspian Sea 153, 173, 333 

Cassandra 1014, 1120, 1368, 1376, 1408, 
1412 

Cassandreia 328 

Cassiodorus 883 

Cassius Dionysius 873 

Catal Hiiyiik 174 

Caucones 157 

Caulonia 445 

Caunus 759, 762, 931, 932 

Celto-Ligurians 827 

Celts 726-727, 827-835 

Ceos 205, 310, 983, 1133 

Chadwick, J. 383, 394, 444 

Chaeronea 325, 469, 471, 474 

Chaidan 1358 

Chalce 755 

Chalcedon 446 

Chalcidians 270, 687 

Chalcidice 264, 406, 409, 418, 446, 508, 
749, 1357 

Chalcidius 874, 880 

Chalcis 292, 302, 328, 338, 1049 

Chalcocondyles, D. 1244 

Chania 216, 253, 395 

Chaonia 745 
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Charlemagne 1221 

Chersonesus 446 

Chilon of Sparta 447, 1339 

China 347 

Chios 225, 290, 409, 414, 1064, 1183, 1254 

Chiron (centaur) 1182 

Chiusi 791 

Choeroboscus, G. 1197, 1232 

Chomsky, N. 2, 76, 114, 115-118, 120-123 

Choniates, M. 1228 

Choniates, N. 1229 

Choumnos, N. 1230 

Christopoulos, A. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 1222, 1250 

Chrysippus 1099, 1189, 1194 

Chrysoloras, M. 1222, 1231, 1237, 1239, 
1242, 1243, 1247 

Cicero 37, 63, 794, 829, 871, 873, 
875-876, 879, 880, 884, 1091, 1200, 
1240, 1355, 1365 

Cierlum 391, 466, 467 

Cilicia 282, 310, 490, 636 

Cillactor 1406 

Cimmerians 752 

Cinnamus, J. 1229-1230 

Circe 1392 

Citlum 237, 239, 243, 419 

Cleanthes (stoic) 1100, 1189 

Clearchus (peripatetic phil.) 728 

Cleinias 302, 305 

Cleisthenes (politician) 298, 408, 1010, 
1062, 1065, 1066 

Cleisthenes (tyrant of Sicyon) 318 

Clement of Alexandria 839, 840, 
842-843, 1144, 1150, 1205 

Cleobulus of Lindus 1339 

Cleomedes (astr.) 640 

Cleomedes (boxer) 1183 

Cleon 1345 

Cleonides (mus.) 1429 

Cleopatra 331, 812, 813, 1128 

Clytemnestra 1120, 1408 

Cnidus 205, 306, 409, 904, 905, 1111 

Cnossus 211, 212, 215, 216, 220, 253, 259, 
261, 395, 401, 403, 734 

Codrus 299 

Comnena, Anna 1226, 1229, 1235-1236 
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Condillac, E. B. de 1257, 1263 

Constantine IV 883 

Constantine of Sicily 1231 

Constantine the Great 874, 885, 1144 

Constantinople 171, 311, 346, 347, 619, 
629, 1194, 1221, 1226, 1230, 1238, 1241, 
1253, 1260, 1266, 1267 

Corcyra/Corfu 288, 737, 1254 

Corcyreans 295, 745 

Corinna 461, 963, 976, 982 

Corinth 204, 304, 305, 325, 328, 330, 344, 
444, 445, 446, 447, 686, 687, 788, 789, 
g00, 1065, 1352 

Connthians 445, 740, 788 

Coronea 469, 471, 902 

Corsiae 470, 471 

Cos 303, 406, 409, 483, 912, 914, 916, 917, 
g76, 1111 

Crannon 391, 467 

Crastonius, J. 1244 

Crates of Mallos 1205 

Cratinus 552, 553, 682, 1421 

Cremna 900 

Crete 159, 160, 205, 211-216, 221, 225, 
226, 229, 233, 234, 243, 247-252, 253, 
259, 260, 262, 263, 266, 267, 269, 289, 
395, 406, 444, 446, 447, 448, 450, 482, 
488, 489, 498, 758, 788, 803, 1057, 
1231, 1245, 1327, 1428, 1431 

Critias 266, 275 

Croesus 758, 768 

Croton 445 

Crusius 6 

Ctesias 775, 776, 778, 779, 836, 1137 

Cybele 752, 756 

Cyclades 225, 259, 264, 390, 758, 1428 

Cydones, D. 1230, 1235 

Cyme/Cumae 461, 464, 485, 792 

Cynoscephalae 332, 903, 983 

Cyprian (archbishop of Cathago) 874 

Cypnots 239, 260, 392, 423, 491 

Cyprus 159, 206, 221, 235-238, 239-242, 
243-246, 253, 260, 262, 263, 268, 279, 
330, 338, 386, 402, 417-426, 431, 445, 
485, 490, 491, 498, 608, 737, 755, 825, 
912, 914, 940, 1132, 1327 


Cyrenaica 330, 482, 483 

Cyrene 205, 295, 446, 450, 452, 484, 685, 
686, 687, 688, 1046 

Cyn of Jerusalem 1144, 1145 

Cyril of Skythopolis 824 

Cynil of Thessalonica 164 

Cyrus 309, 332, 780, 924 

Cythera 229, 406, 444 


D’Alembert, J. 1255 

Dacia 346 

Dalmatia 749 

Damaratus (of Corinth) 788, 790 
Damascus 731 

Damon (mus.) 1433 

Daniel of Moschopolis 1287 

Dante 1237, 1241 

Danube 153, 174, 175, 346, 739, 740, 741, 


745, 828 
Dares of Phrygia 1238 


Danus I 777, 780, 784, 836, 1065, 1342 

Darius II] Codomanus 325 

Dascylium 281 

Dead Sea 844, 889 

Deccan 838 

Deissmann, A. 647 

Delmouzos, A. 1293 

Delos 205, 281, 790, 850, 912, 914, 915, 
916, 917, 919, 921, 1395 

Delphi 282, 295, 296, 340, 384, 444, 450, 
484, 726, 748, 828, 829, 904, 1328, 
1368, 1369, 1428, 1429 

Demetnas 328 

Demetrius Chlorus 1122 

Demetrius I of Macedonia (Poliorcetes) 
839, 844, 915 

Demetrius Ixion 1205, 1352 

Demetrius of Phaleron 1339 

Democritus 1095, 1096, 1338 

Demonax 1342 

Demosthenes 9, 319, 591, 594, 596, 622, 
628, 921, 1061, 1083, 1088-1089, 1148, 
1187, 1189, 1205, 1208, 1319, 1423, 1424, 
1444 

Descartes, R. 39, 80 


Desidenius (see Erasmus) 


Destutt de Tracy, A. L.-C. 1256 

Dexippus 1092, 1102 

Dibelius, M. 1202 

Dictys the Cretan 1238 

Diderot, D. 1255 

Didymus 1145 

Dimitsana 426, 1246, 1248 

Dio Cassius 1205 

Dio Chrysostom 1120, 1190, 1203 

Diocletian 346, 350, 745 

Diodorus Siculus (of Sicily) 728, 742, 
798, 844, 963, 1046, 1139, 1141, 1202 

Diogenes Laertius 310, 313, 447, 916, 
1092, 1095, 1103-1104, 1108, 1121, 1124, 
1189, 1194, 1339, 1344 

Diogenes of Babylon 1124, 1194 

Diogenianus (of Heraclea) 1335, 1336 

Dionysius I of Syracuse 828 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 409, 545, 546, 
1035, 1050, 1203, 1205, 1210-1212, 1324 

Dionysius the Areopagite 834 

Dionysius Thrax 1122, 1182, 1189, 
1194-1199, 1231, 1243, 1257, 1330, 
1332 

Dionysus 684, 771, 850, 1010, 1011, 1020, 
1021, 1024, 1368, 1421, 1425 

Dioscorides 847, 868, 1204, 1392 

Diphilus (Cocceianus) 1421 

Dodecanese 260, 264, 390, 406 

Dodona 444, 690, 1059, 1368, 1374 

Donans 156, 263-264, 272, 293, 392, 394, 
427, 435, 444-445, 477, 789 

Doris 444 

Dorus the Arab 845 

Doukas, N. 1251, 1289 

Draco 289 

Dragoumis, I. 1285 

Dreros 248, 249, 252, 262, 264, 289 

Droysen,J.G. 1118, 1128 

Dryopes 157 

Du Cange, C. du F. 803. 1261 

Dumézil, G. 155, 183, 184 

Dura 633, 634 

Duns 1185 

Duvanlii 742, 744 

Dyrrhachium 347 
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Eanna (Uruk) 209 

Eco, U. 1030-1031 

Edessa/Urfa 819, 820, 935, 939, 944 

Egetmeyer, M. 244 

Egnatia, Via 347, 801, 901 

Egypt 210-211, 229, 258, 292, 294, 296, 
304, 328, 330, 334, 336-338, 341, 345, 
346, 351, 353, 417, 460, 629, 632, 633, 
635, 639, 722, 725, 727, 739, 735 759, 
811-818, 890, 893, 1045, 1047, 1059, 
1137, 1138, 1185, 1351, 1352, 1355 

Egyptians 18, 294, 310, 325, 351, 634, 724, 
811-818, 1336 

Eirene of Byzantium 913 

Elephantine 336, 725 

Eleuthenus of Tyana 1151 

Ehot, T. S. 971 

Elis 444, 450, 495, 1325, 1328 

Elytis,O. 975 

Empedocles 1095 

Emponon 1361-1362, 1363, 1364, 1365 

Enaton (monastery) 940 

Engels, F. 1401 

England 5, 18, 1221, 1249, 1269, 1275 

Enkomi 236, 237, 238 

Ephestia 786 

Ephesus 308, 736, 770 

Ephialtes 1064 

Ephippus 1424 

Ephraem the Synan 821, 936, 945 

Epicharmus 972 

Epicurus 351, 640, 1101 

Epidamnus 745, 748 

Epidaurus 689, 748, 789, 1325 

Epimenides 195 

Epiphanius 830, 1126, 1144, 1145 

Epirotes 435 

Epirus 444, 448, 745, 800 

Erasmus 553, 1239-1240, 1266-1271 

Eratocles (mus.) 1433 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene 1046 

Eresus 464 

Eretria 269, 292, 412, 416, 495, 684, 686 

Ereva (Lycia) 764 

Erythrae 302, 409, 828 

Estienne, H. 1240, 1242 
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Eteocretans 243, 247-252 

Etruria 723, 786-791 

Etruscans 723, 786-791 

Euboea 159, 204, 225, 259, 260, 269, 292, 
390, 407, 410, 411, 412, 497, 1394, 1395 

Euboeans 261, 270, 740 

Eubulus (com.) 461 

Euclides (Athenian archon) 303, 407 

Eugenius of Palermo 1231, 1236 

Euphonon of Chalcis 1049 

Euphrates 636, 940 

Eupolis 1365, 1424 

Eurasia 110, 172 

Euripides 316, 593, 597, 976, 988-989, 
996, 1010, 1012, 1015-1016, 1019-1079, 
1024, 1043, 1044, 1142, 1147, 1148, 1151, 
1152, 1186, 1187, 1228, 1237, 1238, 1240, 
1320, 1324, 1340, 1393, 1416, 1421, 1422, 
1423, 1425, 1427, 1442 

Euripus 687, 1335 

Europe 4, 7, 8, 9, 19, 107, 110, 153, 154, 
170, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 395, 726, 
738, 739, 800, 827, 1070, 1244, 1251, 
1254, 1260, 1288, 1292, 1299 

Eusebius of Caesarea 650, 912, 936, 945, 
1074, 1144, 1145 

Eustathius of Thessalonica 430, 440, 
1057, 1228, 1229, 1235, 1406, 1418 

Euthydemus I 839 

Euxine Sea (see Black Sea) 

Evagoras I 419 

Evagrius 872, 882, 935, 946 

Evans, A.J., sir 229, 235, 253 

Ezero 176 


Falerii 790 

Fallmerayer, J. F. 10, 1270, 1283 

Fauniel, C. 4 

Faylaka (Kuwait) 729, 844 

Fayyum 816, 1186 

Ferrara 1267 

Fertile Crescent 849 

Florence 1221, 1231, 1237, 1239, 1242, 
1267 

France 107, 108, 726, 727, 795, 827, 830, 
1270 


Freud, S. 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 1316 
Frosén, J. 1209 


Gadatas 780-785 

Gaius Julius Caesar 726, 832, 900, 1046 

Galatia 406, 635-636, 726, 827-835 

Galatians 333, 726-727, 827-835 

Galen 848, 872, 935, 937, 941, 1104, 1110, 
1204, 1412 

Galilee 336, 889 

Ganges 838 

Ganochoritis, M. 1248 

Gaugamela 325 

Gazes, Th. 1222, 1242, 1243, 1247, 1248, 
1249, 1253, 1254, 1255 

Gela 205, 446 

Gelon (tyrant) 1328 

George of Callipolis 1231 

George of Trebizond 1242 

Georgios (Archbishop of Constantinople) 
883 

Georgius Pisides 1227, 1232 

Gerasimos of Byzantium 1248 

Gerbhardt, O. 888 

Germanicus 876, 881 

Germany 5, 17, 110, 1270 

Glanum 833 

Glaucus of Samos 1318-1320, 1324 

Glykys family 1247, 1258 

Glykys, N. 1247, 1258 

Gnaeus Egnatius 901 

Golgoi 239 

Gordium 278, 281, 752 

Gorgias 316, 1017, 1020, 1028 

Gortyn 1080 

Goths 18, 346, 347 

Gracchi 1203 

Grasso, J. 1231 

Graeci 307 

Gratian (Flavius Gratianus) 726 

Gregoras, N. 1230 

Gregory of Nazianzus (the Great) 874, 
940, 1076, 1126, 1127, 1145 

Gregory of Nyssa 834, 1078, 1126, 1145 

Guarino, C. 1241, 1243 

Guyana 342, 343 


Guys, P.A. 1262, 1263 
Gyges 768 


Hadnian (emperor) 460, 641, 900, 904 

Hadrian (monk) 1221 

Hala Sultan Tekke 237 

Halbherr, F. 248 

Halicarnassus 302, 406, 689 

Harpocration Valerius 1085, 1205 

Hase, M. 9 

Hatzidakis, G. 12-13, 1210, 1446 

Hazard, Paul 1259 

Hecataeus of Miletus 288, 409, 827 

Hecatomnids 758, 761, 763, 925 

Hecatomnus 759 

Hegel, G. W.F. 31, 32, 43, 51, 58 

Helen 1004, 1019 

Heliodorus 840, 1033, 1119 

Helladius, A. 6, 7,10 

Hellanicus of Lesbos 435 

Hellespont 292, 305 

Helvetir 726, 832 

Hephaestion 1033 

Hera 183, 295, 683, 1394, 1396, 1425 

Heraclea (Tarentine colony) 445, 1325 

Heraclea Pontica 446, 829, 1057 

Heracleion (Thessaly) 434 

Heracles/Hercules 289, 435, 688, 839, 914 

Heraclidae 262, 392, 588 

Heraclides of Salamis 1132 

Heraclitus 308, 723, 1093, 1094, 1095, 
1147, 1152, 1330, 1332, 1338, 1369 

Herder, J.G. 1263, 1264 

Hermann, G. 1033 

Hermes 683, 687, 770, 914, 1392 

Herms 1405 

Herodas (mimogr.) 1049 

Herodes Atticus 1203 

Herodian (Herodianus Aelius) 1122, 1124, 
1125, 1196 

Herodotus 247, 266, 272, 275, 276, 284, 
300, 307, 308, 309, 311, 312, 318, 387, 
406, 407, 409, 413, 435, 621, 678, 682, 
683, 687, 688, 735. 737, 745 752, 758; 
774, 776, 778, 780, 781, 785, 836, 844, 
846, 849, 871. 929, 968, 976, 990, 991, 
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997, 1064, 1065, 1066, 1085, 1128-1129, 
1141, 1183, 1206, 1227, 1341, 1368, 1375, 
1392, 1443, 1448 

Heron of Alexandria 1204 

Hesiod 288, 295, 392, 435, 976, 979, 980, 
992, 999, 1000, 1004, 1006, 1007, 
1008, 1057, 1090, 1094, 1148, 1151, 1243, 
1338, 1339, 1377; 1394 

Hestiaeotis 391, 461, 463, 467, 468, 473 

Hesychius 430, 447, 454, 461, 635, 685, 
727, 746, 753, 769, 779, 802, 830, 837, 
1141, 1231, 1244, 1399, 1417 

Hibernia 833 

Hierocles 1342 

Hierombalos 912 

Hieronymus Aleander 1268 

Himalayas 838 

Himera 983, 1328 

Hindu Kush 838 

Hippias (tyrant) 1065 

Hippocrates of Cos 309, 409, 941, 976, 
1055, 1106, 1109, 1111, 1112-1115, 1270, 
1392 

Hippolytus 1075, 1147, 1150 

Hipponax of Ephesus 768, 769, 770 771, 
772, 1049, 1149, 1408 

Hittites 207, 258 

Hobbes, T. 40 

Holland 1276 

Homer 289, 307, 352, 587, 689, 690, 722, 
734; 735, 739, 749, 776-777, 880, 944, 
964, 980, 988, 991-992, 999-1009, 
1014, 1048, 1051, 1060, 1070, 1072, 1094, 
1096, 1126, 1141, 1146, 1151, 1152, 1153, 
1193, 1206, 1226, 1228, 1237, 1238, 1240, 
1243, 1321, 1332, 1338, 1341, 1377-1399, 
1408, 1418, 1422, 1425, 1426, 1451 

Horace 794, 876, 878 

Humboldt, W. von 29, 48 

Hunain ibn Ishaq 731, 872, 941, 942 

Hungary 175 

Hyagnis 1433 

Hylleis 749 

Hypatia 353 

Hypenides 915, 1189, 1205 

Iakovos Diasorinos 1322 
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Ialysus 294 

Iambe 1401 

Iamblichus of Syria 845, 1148 

Iberian peninsula 406 

Iberians 827 

Ibycus 983 

Icarus 729, 844 

Ida 759 

Idalium 240, 241, 243, 419, 420, 422, 485, 
737, 912 

Idrieus (satrap of Caria) 759 

Ignatius 635, 1079, 1144, 1145 

Illyna 745-751, 828 

Illyrians 434, 745-751, 1025 

Imbros 787 

Incas 208 

India 153, 174, 176, 182, 304, 334, 347, 
395, 618, 727-729, 880, 836-843, 1373 

Indian Ocean 1411 

Indians 342, 727, 836-843 

Indo-Europeans 170-177, 178-184, 655 

Indus (river) 325, 836 

Ioannina 1245, 1246, 1248 

Ioannou, Ph. 1290 

Ionia 205, 279, 281, 286, 305, 383, 411, 
413, 480, 549, 608, 722, 774, 828, 837 

Ionian Sea 160, 263 

Ionians 156, 266, 292, 294, 303, 392, 407, 
438, 491, 497, 758, 836 

Ios 1341 

Iran 174, 176, 325, 332, 773-785 

Iranians 773-785, 840 

Iraq 198, 332 

Irenaeus (gramm.) 354, 1205 

Isaak the Synan 872, 936, 946 

Isaunna 636 

Ischia (see also Pithecusae) 273, 787 

Isidorus 831 

Isidorus of Pelusium 1204, 1205 

Isis gol 

Isocrates 304, 308, 594, 595, 596, 872, 
935, 1141, 1148, 1181, 1188, 1243, 1270, 
1330 

Israel 221, 229, 342, 638, 730, 890, 1074 

Israelites 1127, 1142 

Issus 325 


Italikoi 899, g00 

Italy 164, 165, 168, 171, 174, 310, 347, 350, 
445, 498, 638, 639, 723, 726, 746, 786, 
787, 788, 792, 795, 799, 827, 871, 899, 
903, 906, 1183, 1221, 1230, 1231, 1232, 
1270, 1274 

Ithaca 205, 1004, 1006 


Jacob of Edessa 940 

Japan 121, 184 

Jerome St. (Eusebius Hieronymus) 850, 
833, 874, 876, 877, 878, 882, 936, 1239 

Jerusalem 339, 1142 

Jesus 646, 647, 649, 650, 1143, 1149 

Jews; Romaniot ~; Sephardic ~ 18, 325, 
331, 336, 343, 346, 351, 523, 638-645, 
646, 647, 721, 724, 727, 806, 810, 871, 
888, 891, 893, 911, 1075, 1077, 1126, 
1127, 1137, 1138, 1143 

John Cantacuzenus 1230 

John Cassian 874 

John Chrysostom 1138, 1144, 1145 

John Geometres 1228, 1233-1234 

John Scotus Enugena 834 

John the Baptist 1143 

Johnson, S. 131 

Jonathan 837, 888 

Jordan 730 

Joseph of Palermo 1230 

Josephus, Flavius (Flavius losephus) 
345, 639, 640, 797, 798, 888, 911, 1149 

Judaea 336, 650, 806, 877 

Julia Balbilla 460, 461 

Julian (the Apostate) 353, 1128, 1129, 1204 

Julius Caesar (see Gaius, Julius Caesar) 

Justin (Christian apologist) 1144, 1151 

Justin (Marcus Iunianus Justinus) 827 

Justinian 874, 1144, 1188 


Kafizin 422, 423, 425, 485 
Kafsokalyvitis, N. 1248, 1253 
Kalavassos 237 

Kalinga (mod. Onssa) 838 
Kalhergis, Z. 1222, 1243 
Kalymnos 747 

Kaminia (Lemnos) 786 


Kanishka 840 

Karatzas, I. 1252 

Karfi (Crete) 262 

Karmylessus 925 

Karolidis, P. 1223, 1282 

Katartzis, D. 6, 7, 8, 10, 1222, 1250, 1251, 
1253 

Katiforos, A. 1248 

Kazakhstan 175 

Kea 229 

Kerameikos/Ceramicus 273, 1350 

Kerameus, Daniel 1248 

Kierkegaard, S. 37 

Kirchhoff, A. 270, 271 

Kodrikas, P. 6, 7, 10, 1288 

Kondylakis, I. 975 

Kontaratos, N. 1249 

Konstantas, G. 6, 8, 1289 

Korais, A. 6, 8, 9, 15, 1222, 1250, 1251, 
1252, 1253, 1254, 1255, 1256, 1258, 1270, 
1290, 1451 

Kornaros, V. 975 

Korydalleus, Th. 1246 

Koumanoudis, S. 1284, 1291 

Koumas, K. 1248, 1254, 1256, 1251 

Krauss, S. 807, 808, 821 

Krumbacher, K. 17 

Kushans 840 

Kuwait 332, 729, 844 

Kydonia 247 

Kydonies 1254 


Labov, W. 126, 490 

Lacan, J. 34, 35, 41, 46, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
114 

Laconia 204, 272, 418, 444, 450, 482, 483, 
489, 491, 1184 

Lactantius 647 

Lagids (see also Ptolemies) 327, 330 

Lagus 331 

Lampsacus 829 

Lancelot, C. 1249, 1255 

Languedoc 827 

Lapethus 243, 912, 915 

Larissa 338, 391, 463, 466, 467, 472, 485, 
971 
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Larnaka 243, 419, 912 

Laskaris, C. 1222, 1242, 1243, 1247, 1248, 
1249, 1252, 1255, 1257, 1258, 1266 

Laskanis, I. 1266, 1268, 1269 

Lasus of Hermione 1433 

Latium 792 

Lebadea 469 

Lebanon 332 

Lefkandi 259, 260, 261, 269 

Legrand, E. 9, 1244 

Leleges 157, 758, 760, 1337 

Lemnos 221, 406, 739, 786, 787, 1013 

Leo the Deacon 1228, 1233 

Leonides from Halicarnassus 302, 305, 
306 

Leonnorius 828 

Lesbians 460 

Lesbos 384, 406, 460, 461, 484, 485, 972, 
981, 1347, 1433 

Letaean Gate (Thessaloniki) 897 

Leto 764, 1007, 1395 

Letoon (Xanthus) 924,925 

Leucas 445 

Libanius 354, 1204, 1227 

Libya 292, 325 

Liguna 827 

Ligunans 827, 831 

Lilybaion 1349 

Limenius 1429 

Limyra 925 

Linos 1377 

Livadas, G. 4 

Livius Andronicus 873, 876, 880, 903 

Livy (Titus Livius) 435, 794, 828, 831 

Locke, J. 40 

Locri Epizephyrii 445, 450, 452, 453, 
498, 1183 

Locnians 445, 1341 

Locris 225, 290, 295, 444, 452, 483 

Longinus 1031 

Lord, A. 1000 

Lorentzatos, P. 12 

Lucian 345 

Lucius Aemilius Paullus 329 

Luke 652, 1204 

Luther 195, 1204, 1270 
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Luturius 828 

Lycaonia 635, 636 

Lycia 635, 636, 688, 751, 758, 763-767, 
924-934, 1337 

Lycians/Lukka 763-767, 924-934 

Lycophron 1049 

Lydia 282, 333, 388, 409 

Lysias 1189, 1205, 1350 

Lysimacheia 828 

Lysippus 1230 

Lystra goo 

Mummuus, Lucius 330 


Maccabees 333, 337, 889, 1127 

Macedonia 226, 287, 297, 303-304, 326, 
328, 329, 330, 334, 336, 351, 385, 407, 
433-443, 490, 689, 726, 740, 745, 801, 
803, 828, 871, 1045 

Macedonians 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 
484, 521, 687, 739, 740, 745, 752, 828, 
925, 1053 

Maeonia 770 

Maeonians 770, 771 

Magna Graecia 222, 295, 406, 445, 452, 
792, 982, 983 

Magnesia 332, 780, 784 

Magon 873 

Makarios the Egyptian 1150 

Makris, B. 1247 

Makrygiannis, General 1294 

Malalas, Ioannis 627 

Malia 212 

Malis 483 

Mallarmé, S. 61 

Manlius Vulso 829 

Mantinea 426 

Manuel II Palaeologus 1242 

Mar Saba (monastery) 936, 946 

Marathon 1058 

Marcus Aurelius 637 

Marcus Diaconus 1144 

Marcuse, H. 63, 64 

Marinos of Neapolis 845 

Manum (Cyprus) 425 

Manus Victorinus 874, 881 

Mark 636, 637 


Maronite sect 725, 825 

Martinus of Laon 834 

Marx, C. 1232 

Massalia (Marseilles) 726, 827, 831, 833 

Matropolis 391, 466, 467, 473 

Matthew 650 

Mauritius 342, 343 

Maurya 727, 837, 838, 840 

Mausolus 759, 925 

Mavrofrydis, D. 3, 4, 10 

Maximus the Confessor 834, 1150 

Mecca 845 

Medes 479, 726, 775 

Mediterranean Sea 154, 159, 170, 173, 192 
212, 213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 220, 223, 
227, 233, 235, 258, 260, 261, 263, 270, 
274, 292, 325, 329, 335; 347, 618, 620, 
638, 663, 726, 727, 733, 737, 827, 837, 
839, 897, 1647, 1128 


Megara 444, 446, 447, 450, 976 
Megara Hyblaea 446 
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Megasthenes 727, 837 

Meiulet, A. 16, 17, 20, 128, 408, 490, 582, 
611 

Meleager 911, 1148 

Melitene 936 

Melos 229, 390, 406, 444, 447, 687 

Melqart 914 

Memnon 460 

Memphis 759, 814 

Menander (com.) 627, 972, 1021, 1027, 
1028, 1029, 1031, 1338, 1339, 1421, 1422 

Menander I Soter 729 

Menander Protector 840, 1227 

Mende 418, 1358 

Meno 1105 

Mermnad dynasty 768 

Mesembnia 446 

Mesomedes 1434 

Mesopotamia 199, 206, 209, 210, 274, 
328, 345, 725 

Messenia 216, 225, 259, 288, 444, 482, 
483, 1184 

Metapontum 445 

Metaxas, I. 1285, 1293 

Methodius (bishop) 1076 


Methodius of Thessalonica 164 
Methone 302 

Meursius, J. 5, 1261 

Midas 282, 752 

Midas Mound 278 

Milan 1242, 1244 

Miletus 229, 300, 687 
Mimnermus 980 

Minaeans 850 

Minoans 221, 1428 

Minos 247, 248 

Mithndates VI 333 

Modestus 1145 

Moeris 1205, 1206 
Mohammed/Muhammad 730, 845, 848 
Moisiodax, Iosipos 1252, 1253 
Moravia 164 

Moschopolis 128, 1246 
Moschopoulos, M. 1245 

Moses 1143 

Mousouros, M. 1244, 1266, 1268 
Mycalessos 309, 1183 

Mycenae 177, 217, 253, 395, 401, 497 
Mycenaeans 177, 228, 498, 1428 
Mylasa 761 

Myrina 1390, 1393, 1394, 1395 
Mysia 333, 739, 740, 769, 1100 
Mytilene 465, 471, 1348 


Nabat(a)ea 632, 845 

Nabataeans 725, 730, 844, 849 

Nag Hammadi 815 

Naples 273, 787, 871, 899 

Narbon 828 

Narmouthis (Medinet Madi) 816 

Narsai 821 

Naucratis 292 

Naxos 687 

Nea Paphos 420 

Neapolis (Kavala) go1 

Near East 177, 184, 209, 210, 236, 238, 646, 
727, 735» 844, 847, 848, 873, 911, 1431 

Nebnya, Antonio de 1244, 1268 

Neleus 299 

Nemausus (mod. Nimes) 833, 834 

Nemea 444 
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Neofytos (Patriarch) 1289 
Neophyti 889 

Nessana 635, 730 

Nestor 273, 274, 292, 1004, 1182 
Nestonus 938 

Nicander 779 

Nicanor 1332, 1333 

Nicephorus Callicles 1229 
Nicholas of Otranto 1231 
Nichoria (Messenia) 259 
Nicocles (king of Paphos) 423 
Nicomedes | of Bithynia 828 
Nietzsche, F. 60, 1292, 1368 
Nile 210, 217, 330, 346, 812, 816 
Nisibis 821 

Nonnus 969 

Notaras, Ch. 1247 

Nyrax 827 


Octavian (see Augustus) 

Odessa 1247, 1254 

Odrysae 740, 744 

Odysseus 125, 247, 983, 1000, 1001, 1003, 
1004, 1151, 1392, 1421, 1422 

Oeanthea 295, 456 

Oedipus 1340, 1345 

Oeniadae 445 

Oenotna 310 

Oenotnians 310, 746 

Oikonomos, K. 1289 

Oikonomos, S. 1251, 1254 

Olbia 294, 1355, 1357, 1365 

Olympia 295, 296, 444, 456 

Olympiodorus (comment.) 1121 

Olympus (Lycia) 930 

Olympus (piper) 1433 

Olympus, Mt. 491 

Ongelos (see also Aquila) 888 

Orchomenus 470, 471, 497 

Orestes 1016, 1018, 1320 

Onbasius 847 

Onigen of Alexandria 647, 911, 1075, 1076, 
1077, 1078, 1144, 1145 

Orontes, river 269, 339 

Osiris 813 

Otanes 1065 
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Ovid 874, 1401 
Oxus 339, 340, 728, 837 


Paionia 434, 828 

Paionians 434 

Pakistan 840 

Palaikastro 233 

Palamas, K. 21, 975 

Palamedes 266 

Palestine 333, 337, 338, 345, 346, 351, 632, 
633, 634, 635, 639, 646, 650, 806, 807, 
809, 812, 823, 845, 946, 1127, 1142 

Palimbothra 841 

Palmyra 634, 730, 819, 845 

Pammachius 876 

Pamphilus 847 

Pamphylia 286, 287, 386, 389, 418, 421, 
425, 427-432, 490, 497, 498, 635, 
654, 763 

Pannonia 747, 828 

Panticapaeum 1406 

Panzini 1253 

Papadiamantis, A. 967, 975 

Paphlagonia 829 

Paphos 240, 241, 243, 246, 263, 419, 420, 
423 

Pararrigopoulos, K. 1223, 1280, 1281, 1283 

Pardos, G. 1228 

Pans 830, 831, 1237, 1240, 1242, 1250, 
1268, 1292 

Parmenides 968, 1091 

Paros 272, 407, 980 

Parry, M. 1000, 1001, 1042 

Parthia 638 

Parthians 325, 333, 338, 346, 839 

Patanyali 729 

Patara g06, 930 

Patrae 900, 1230 

Patrikios (monk) 936 

Patroclus 1004, 1151, 1391, 1423 

Paul (bishop of Edessa) 940, 944 

Paul of Kallinikos 940 

Paul, St. 1075, 1079, 1143, 1149, 1150, 1355 

Pausanias 452, 681, 780, 828, 977, 1142, 
1183, 1204, 1349 

Pavlov, I. P. 27, 31, 43, 48, 58 


Peirce, C.S. 27-28, 29, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 43, 54, 56, 57, 59, 62, 98, 99 

Peisistratus 1010 

Pelasgians 157, 247, 760, 787 

Pelasgiotis 391, 461-468, 472, 971 

Pella 338, 437, 441, 900 

Pella (Palestine) 338 

Peloponnese 216, 230, 263, 268, 293, 295, 
329, 346, 395, 406, 417, 418, 424, 445, 
446, 447, 482, 484, 688, 982, 1010, 
1184, 1280 

Perati (Attica) 262 

Pergamum 333, 339, 350, 624, 771, 829, 
1033, 1045, 1047, 1190, 1203, 1392 

Perge (Pamphylia) 430, 431, 635, 1050 

Periander of Corinth 447, 1340 

Pericles 316, 679, 682, 1064, 1067, 1068, 
1082, 1421 

Perinthians 295 

Perrhaebia 467 

Persepolis 773, 774, 780, 837 

Perseus (king of Macedon) 329 

Persia 288, 304, 308, 347, 764, 768, 
773-785, 838, 940, 1065 

Persian Gulf 209, 325, 338 

Persians 160, 294, 297, 300, 304, 307, 309, 
332, 337, 346, 681, 688, 722, 724, 
773-785, 836, 837, 1053, 1064, 1185, 1342 

Persis 338 

Persius Flaccus, Aulus 876 

Pessinous 829 

Petelia 445 

Petra (Jordan) 730, 844, 845 

Petrarch 1231, 1238 

Phae(a)cians 690, 746 

Phaestus 212, 221, 222 

Phalanna 466, 467 

Pharos 745 

Pharsalus 391 

Pherae 466 

Pherecydes 723 

Philagrius (gramm.) 1342 

Philemon (Att. lexic.) 830 

Philetas, Ch. 1254 

Philip II of Macedon 165, 297, 303, 304: 


325, 434, 435, 436, 740, 833 


Philip V 472, 485, 971 

Philippi 740, 743, 871, 900, 901 

Philippopolis 740 

Philistines 1341 

Philippidis, D. 6, 8, 9, 1289 

Philo of Alexandria 639, 640, 912, 1143, 
1149 

Philo of Byblos 873, 877 

Philocrates 877 

Philodemus 1052 

Philolaus 1148 

Philostratus, Flavius 1200, 1203, 1411 

Philoxenus (gramm.) 1034 

Philoxenus of Cythera 1433 

Philoxenus of Mabbug 878, 938, 939 

Phocis 225, 444, 483 

Phocylides 1338 

Phoenicia 266, 269, 338, 913 

Phoenicians 157, 203, 260, 266, 267, 270, 
274, 280, 284, 314, 491, 735, 847, 871, 
911-923 

Phokas of Edessa 940 

Photius 1227, 1228, 1232 

Phrygia 282, 333, 635, 636, 751, 752-757, 
768, 828, 1019 

Phrygians 279, 280, 281, 283, 490, 722, 
752-7575 771 

Phrynichus (com.) 1424 

Phrynichus (lexic.) 1206, 1210, 1229, 1417 

Phrynichus (trag.) 300 

Phthiotis 483, 498 

Piaget, J. 2, 30, 36, 37, 40, 41, 49, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 59, 88, 122 

Pieria 1008 

Pieria (Syria) 338 

Pilato, Leonzio 1231, 1238, 1242 

Pindar 314, 688, 776, 971, 976, 982, 983, 
984, 985, 994, 1064, 1147, 1151, 1152, 
1389, 1398, 1430, 1432 

Piodasses (see also Asoka) 838 

Piraeus 328, 912, 913, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
921, 922 

Pithecusae 273, 277, 292, 723, 787, 1327, 
1328 

Pittacus of Mytilene 310, 1340 

Pixodarus 764, 927 
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Planoudes, Maximos 874, 1267, 1407 

Plataea 469, 470, 1067 

Plato 195, 300, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
320, 322, 408, 412, 415, 416, 494, 525, 
545, 591, 592, 593, 595, 598, 680, 754, 
837, 880, 936, 1010, 1011, 1017, 1020, 
1028, 1029, 1055, 1057, 1060, 1073, 
1089-1103, 1119, 1121, 1142, 1148, 1150, 
1181, 1187, 1188, 1190, 1191, 1194, 1230, 
1237, 1240, 1268, 1270, 1319, 1329, 1350, 
1355, 1367, 1419, 1421, 1426, 1433, 1439, 
1440 

Plato (com.) 1408 

Plethon 1241 

Pliny 691 

Plutarch 289, 312, 318, 340, 341, 345, 438, 
446, 686, 780, 798, 831, 840, 872, 935, 
1029, 1087, 1137, 1151, 1184, 1185, 1190, 
1204, 1336, 1339, 1342, 1351, 1368, 1425, 
1427, 1429 

Pnyx 1359 

Polemon (Attic.) 1203 

Polichna 247 

Pollux 1057, 1205, 1231, 1422 

Polybius of Megalopolis 311, 345, 797, 
828, 874, 963, 1046, 1050, 1052, 1053, 
1202 

Polycarp (chorepiscopus) 938 

Pompeu 351 

Pontus 333, 801, 803, 908, 1057 

Pope Eugenius IV 1239 

Pope Leo X 1240 

Pope, M. 62, 1316, 1373 

Porphyry of Tyre 845, 878, 881, 940, 1148 

Portius, Simon 1261 

Porzig, W. 393 

Poseidon 289, 683, 690 

Poseidonia 445, 789 

Poseidonius of Apamea 833 

Potidaea 303, 438, 446 

Pound, E. 971 

Pozzuoli 911 

Praisos 247, 248, 249, 250, 251 

Pnapus 1405 

Priene 688 

Priscian 833, 1194, 1196 
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Proclus 1148 

Procopius (hist.) 1226 

Prodicus of Ceos 310 

Prometheus 266, 1094 

Propontis 406, 446, 739, 756 

Protagoras 310, 317, 408, 1094, 1187 

Proust, M. 38 

Provence 827 

Prusa (Bithynia) 1190 

Psalidas, A. 1251 

Psammetichus I 294, 759 

Psammetichus II 294, 759 

Psellus, Michael 1226-1228, 1234 

Pseudo-Ansstotle 935, 1419, 1424, 1430 

Pseudo-Dionysius Aeropagita 937, 940, 
1074, 1144 

Pseudo-Methodius 936, 946 

Pseudo-Nonnus 944 

Pseudo-Plato 936, 1141, 1416 

Pseudo-Plutarch 1336 

Pseudo-Xenophon 311, 1067 

Psichan, J. 17, 1292 

Psychro (Lasithi) 262 

Ptenia 280 

Ptolemais (Egypt) 338 

Ptolemies 327, 330, 332, 336, 337, 338; 
420, 435, 613, 1047 

Ptolemy (mus.) 1429 

Ptolemy Ceraunus 828 

Ptolemy I 331, 837, 838, 887, 1045 

Ptolemy II Philadephus 337 

Ptolemy III 639 

Ptolemy VIII 438 

Ptolemy of Ascalon 1123 

Punjab 325, 727, 837 

Pydna 329, 903 

Pylos 217, 218, 253, 255, 395, 399, 401, 


403, 497 
Pythagoras 1093, 1108, 1147 


Qennneshre (monastery) 940 
Quintilian 40, 1244, 1251 
Qumran 806, 819, 889 


Ramses II 294 
Rangavis, K. 1290 
Ras-Shamra (Ugarit) 237 


Reshef 914 

Reiichlin, J. 1270 

Rhea 752 

Rhegium 983 

Rhine 346 

Rhodes 273, 294, 329, 406, 444, 447, 448, 
450, 451, 459, 483, 607, 684, 912, 924, 
1047, 1048 

Rhodians 294, 446 

Rhone 832 

Ricoeur, P. 39, 40, 41 

Risch, E. 393-394 

Rogozen 744 

Roidis, E. 4, 13, 17, 1210, 1284 

Romans 311, 325, 330, 331, 333, 334, 352, 
550, 619, 723, 724, 727; 745, 781, 844, 
899, 903, 904, 1297, 1322, 1329 

Rome 311, 332, 333, 346, 347, 350, 352, 
643, 644, 645, 723, 792, 827, 829, 849, 
885, 897, 898, 899, 900, 904, 905, 
1047, 1189, 1190, 1201, 1203, 1237, 1238, 
1240 

Rufinus (Christian writer) 874, 1406, 1407 

Russia 153, 154, 173, 175, 1347 


Sahara 346 

Saint-Acheul 107 

Saint-Pierre, B.de 821 

Sainte-Maure, B.de 1238 

Salamanca 1244 

Salamis (Cyprus) 240, 243, 419, 1132 

Salamis (island) 300, 309, 1067 

Salento 1231 

Sallust 874 

Samians 304 

Samos 269, 281, 295, 409, 1318 

Samothrace 221, 739, 742, 803 

Samson 1341 

Sanchuniathon 873, 912 

Sandracottus 728, 838 

Sappho 460, 462, 463, 734, 735, 846, 976. 
981, 993, 1043, 1044 

Sarafis, G. 1254, 1256 

Sardis 759, 768, 770, 771 

Sargon the Assynian 332 

Sasanians 781 

Sathas, K. 5, 6,9 


Saussure, F.de 2, 30, 65, 72, 114, 115, 
124, 126 

Scaphrheia 330 

Schumacher, J. 1108 

Scipio Afmcanus 332 

Scordisci 828 

Scotussa 391, 467 

Scyros 687 

Scythia 294; Scythia Minor 740 

Scythians 1024, 1342, 1392, 1408, 1409, 
1410, 1411 

Sedulius 834 

Seferis, G. 970, 974 

Segobrigu 827 

Seleuceia 338, 636 

Seleucids 327, 328, 331, 332, 333, 337: 


338, 339, 727, 1045, 1127 
Seleucus (Homericus) 1123 


Seleucus I Nicator 332, 338, 727, 830, 
837, 1045 

Selin(o)us 446, 1347, 1350 

Semites 277, 283, 633, 845 

Semlin 1247 

Semonides of Amorgos 1401 

Sephiha, H. V. 890 

Serdaioi 295 

Sergius of Resh‘aina 936, 937, 940 

Severus of Antioch 035, 940 

Sextus Empiricus 1121, 1122, 1123, 1124 

Shahpur I 781 

Shenoute 725, 815, 817 

Sicily 171, 247, 292, 406, 446, 448, 789, 
793, 904, 987, 1021, 1203, 1221, 1230, 
1231, 1327, 1337, 1347, 1348 

Sicyon 318, 688, 1057, 1325 

Sicyonia 484 

Side 1151 

Sidon 336, 484, 634, 733, 913, 916, 917, 
918, 1343 

Sigeans 302 

Sigeum 406, 414 

Simonides of Ceos 976, 983, 994, 1345, 
1432 

Simplicius 1103 

Sinurl 761 

Sipylus 332 

Slavs 973, 1271 
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Smyrna 406, 1047, 1246, 1254 

Socrates 836, 1020, 1028, 1092, 1094, 
1148, 1422, 1424 

Sofianos, N. 1222, 1244, 1250, 1288 

Sogdiana 728, 729 

Soloi 310 

Solomos, D. 975, 1026, 1290, 1295 

Solon of Athens 288, 294, 296, 321, 408, 
981, 1057, 1087, 1187, 1338, 1340 

Sopatrus of Paphos 1338 

Sophocles 778, 976, 985, 987, 988, 995, 
1010, 1013, 1015, 1019, 1020, 1043, 1044, 
1141, 1142, 1148, 1187, 1190, 1237, 1345, 
1408, 1416, 1421, 1423 

Sophron 1416 

Sougdounis, G. 1248 

Southern Italy (see also Magna Graecia) 
16, 171, 292, 498, 639, 723, 788, 793, 
1183, 1230, 1232, 1267, 1327 

Soutsos, P. 1291 

Spain 292, 638, 726 

Sparta 289, 304, 308, 316, 322, 329, 330, 
445, 609, 686, 828, 1004, 1024, 1057, 
1067, 1081, 1085, 1184, 1433 

Spartans 295, 297, 316, 446, 447, 609, 
802, 1024, 1065, 1184, 1439 

Spinoza, B.de 63 

Spon, J. 1260, 1261, 1262 

Sporades 225, 803 

Staphylus of Naucratis 247 

Stephanus of Byzantium 440, 761, 764 

Stesichorus 983, 985, 1341 

Stobaeus, J. 1339 

Strabo 247, 392, 435, 682, 726, 727, 749, 
779, 780, 828, 831, 837, 841, 1137, 1371, 
1413, 1414 

Strattis 461 

Sudan 758 

Suetonius 1402 

Suez 780 

Sumerians 201, 207, 332 

Surinam 342, 343 

Susa 780 

Swift, J. 1405 

Sybaris 295, 445, 448 

Syme 686 

Symmachus 888 
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Synesius of Cyrene 1205, 1334 

Syntipas (Syndbad) 936 

Syracuse 446, 484, 828, 1057 

Syria 159, 209, 269, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
333» 337, 338, 339, 345, 351, 353, 417, 
632, 633, 634, 635, 725, 730, 735, 812, 
819-826, 829, 941, 1045, 1137, 1352 


Tadjikistan 325, 332 

‘Tamassos 912 

Tanagra 338, 469, 471 

Tannaim 650 

Tantalus 1346 

Taras/Tarentum 445, 789, 836, 903, 1325, 
1429 

Tartarus 1395 

Tatian 937, 1150, 1250 

Taube, M. 888 

Taulantians 745 

Tectosages 829 

Tel-el-Amarna 735 

Telemachus 1003, 1004, 1422 

Telos 483 

Tembris 637 

Temenids 435 

Temmikes 157 

Teos 266, 388 

Terentianus Maurus 1033 

Terina 445 

Termessus 930 

Terpander of Lesbos 1433 

Teucer 1341 

Thales of Miletus 1146, 1340 

Thanueni 634 

Thasos 272, 288, 407, 686, 688, 739, 740, 
1067 

Thebes 217, 254, 298, 316, 396, 401, 470, 
497, 759, 1011, 1043 

Themistius 936, 1204, 1421 

Theocritus 972, 1048, 1243, 1418 

Theodore (bishop of Karkh Juddan) 937 

Theodore of Mopsuestia 872, 935 

Theodore Studites 1227 

Theodore of Tarsus 1221 

Theodoret 1144 

Theodorus of Gadara 1203 


Theodosius I, the Great 346, 353, 1204 

Theodosius of Alexandria 939, 1197, 1243 

Theodosius the monk 1231 

Theodotion 888 

Theognis 976, 980, 981, 1338, 1339 

Theon of Smyrna 1204 

Theophanes the Confessor 1227, 1445 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch 1075 

Theophrastus 310, 682, 779, 836, 1109, 
1151 

Theophylactus Simocatta 1227 

Theopompus of Chios 407 

Theotokis, K. 975 

Thera 205, 229, 267, 295, 406, 445, 447, 
450, 451, 452, 483 

Thermopylae/Pylae 332, 683 

Thermum 329 

Theseus 316, 406 

Thespiae 468, 470, 473 

Thesprotia 745 

Thessaliotis 391, 461, 462, 467 

Thessaloniki 328, 802, 1226, 1230 

Thessaly 204, 226, 384, 406, 434, 460, 
461, 478, 484, 490, 491, 497, 498, 559, 
690, 1057 

Thetis 1391, 1423 

Thetonium 466, 467 

Thisbe 470, 623 

Thomas Aquinas 36, 1237 

Thomas of Harkel 821, 940 

Thrace 225, 406, 738, 740, 741, 743, 745» 
802, 828 

Thracians 309, 434, 490, 721, 738, 739, 
749, 741, 742, 743 

Thucydides 300, 307, 309, 310, 311, 409, 
434, 435, 446, 447, 536, 591, 594, 596, 
598, 679, 686, 687, 740, 780, 797, 973: 
976, 1063, 1066, 1067, 1110, 1131, 1183, 
1206, 1227, 1237, 1284, 1423 

Thumb, A. 392, 482, 635, 697, 

Thun 445 

Tiberius 1201 

Tigris (river) 338 

Timon of Athens 1342 

Timotheus (dithyrambic poet) 447,455 

Timotheus of Miletus (mus.) 1433 


Tiresias 1013, 1014, 1345 

Tiryns 204, 253, 299, 395 

Tisza 175 

Tlos 925 

Todorov, T. 970 

Tolistobogioi 829 

Torone 1357 

Toulouse 829 

Trajan 898, 902, 1190 

Trent 1240 

Treveri 830 

Triandafyllidis, M. 10, 1127, 1209, 1293 

Treste/Tergeste 745, 748, 1247 

Trinidad 342 

Troad 333, 460, 829, 1391 

Trocmoi 829 

Troezen 789, 1185 

Trojans 690, 739, 763, 1006, 1390, 1396 

Troullos 234 

Troy 176, 609, 683, 1006, 1126, 1238, 1276, 
1395 

Tryphon (gramm.) 1123, 1196, 1205 

Tsakonians 756 

TudhaliyaIV 763 

Turkestan 162 

Turkey 163, 332, 796, 819, 935 

Turkmenistan 332 

Turks 1271 

Tuscany 786 

Tyre 336, 733, 845, 911, 913 

Tyrrhenians 157, 786, 787 

Tyrtaeus 288, 976, 980, 981 


Ugant 221, 236, 237 

Uyain 840 

Ukraine 153, 173,175 

Ulpianus (Ulpian of Tyre) 1203 
Umayyad dyansty 730 

Urals 175 

Uruk 209 

USA 116 

Usenophis 904 

Uzbekistan 332 


Valéry, P. 61,1374 
Valla Laurentius (Lorentzo) 1209 
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Vamvas, N. 1254, 1256 

Vardalachos, K. 1222, 1254, 1256, 1257 

Varro 802, 831, 1033, 1194, 1195 

Vasiliou, A. 1225 

Veio 789 

Venice 1243, 1247, 1249, 1258, 1267, 1269 

Venizelos, E. 1293 

Ventris, M. 253, 383, 393 

Vergil 794, 874, 876 

Vergina 433 

Vespasian (Titus Flavius, Vespasianus) 
1189 

Vienna 1254 

Virgil the Grammarian 834 

Vishn(o)u 840 

Volga 177 

Vortolis, A. 1247, 1248 

Voulgaris, E. 1248 

Vulci 787 

Vygotsky, L.S. 29, 36, 37, 42, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 63 


Wadd 850 
Wernicke, C. 77,78 


Xanthus 763, 764, 924, 925, 927, 930, 


933 
Xenocrates 1148 


Xenophanes 980, 981, 1147 


Xenophon 321, 446, 591, 592, 593, 594, 
595, 599, 597, 740, 775, 836, 844, 972, 
976, 1067, 1130, 1137, 1148, 1204, 1206, 
1229, 1284, 1319, 1394, 1422, 1440 

Xerxes 309, 774, 780, 837 


Zacharias Rhetor 821 

Zakros 216 

Zambelios, S. 1223, 1282, 1283 

Zeno of Citium 916, 1092 

Zenobius 874, 1335, 1336, 1337; 1338, 1339, 
1390 

Zeus 289, 295, 423, 431, 452, 655, 751, 977; 
1006, 1011, 1027, 1127, 1275, 1393, 1394, 
1396, 1423 

Zion 893, 1142 

Zygomalas, I. 1246 
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Acarnanian dialect 391 

Achaean dialect 392, 417, 427, 447, 484, 
498 

Aeolic dialect 185, 384, 385, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394, 397; 402, 429, 460-474, 476, 
477, 478, 479, 484, 485, 498, 655, 689, 
788, 972, 976, 979, 980, 981, 982, 983, 
984, 991, 992, 993, 994, 1483; Proto- 
Aeolic 394, 460, 463, 478 

Aetolian dialect 391, 450, 453, 482 

Akhmimic 814 

Akkadian 204, 206, 734, 735, 736, 776, 
780, 806 

Albanian 163, 165, 166, 167, 698, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 1287, 1288 

Amerindian languages 131 

Arabic 168, 203, 342, 635, 725, 730-731, 
773, 814, 824, 844-850, 874, 941, 942; 
Christian/Middle ~ 823, 849; 
Classical ~ 342, 846, 849; Early North ~ 
846, 849; Pre-Islamic ~ 730, 846, 847 

Aramaic 203, 336, 342, 345, 521, 632, 633, 
638, 639, 640, 642, 646, 647, 649-652, 
664, 724, 725, 728, 764, 771; 7745 775: 
777, 778, 805, 806, 808, 809, 812, 819, 
821, 838, 845, 846, 847, 848, 849, 873, 
887-896, 911, 919, 925, 926, 935; 
Palestinian (Jewish) ~ 523, 650, 823; 
Rabbinic ~ 809; Christian 
Palestinian ~ 823 

Arcadian dialect 388, 390, 392, 400, 
402, 417-426, 427, 429, 484, 496, 
689 

Arcado-Cypniot dialect 185, 243, 383, 385, 
390, 392, 402, 412, 417-426, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 444, 455, 477, 689, 978, 979 


Argolic dialect 388, 391, 429, 449-451, 
454, 458, 789 

Armenian 163, 168, 178, 186, 352, 537, 587, 
725, 777> 778, 824, 874, 878, 1181; 
Classical ~ 163 

Aromanian 698 

Attic dialect 9, 129, 160, 187, 294, 303, 310, 
311, 344, 383-386, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
396, 397, 398, 399, 402, 405-416, 417, 
418, 420, 421, 422, 427, 428, 429, 436, 
438, 439, 440, 441, 448, 449, 450, 451, 
452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 460, 461, 462, 
403, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 
471, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 
495, 521, 523, 524-544, 571, 572, 573, 
587, 590-598, 599, 601, 602, 603, 605, 
608, 609, 610, 612, 617, 618, 619, 620, 
654, 665, 674, 683, 691, 694, 695, 744, 
789, 792, 837, 849, 925, 933, 963, 972, 
973, 974, 976, 977, 979, 980, 982, 984, 
985-991, 996, 997, 1010-1014, 1018, 
1021-1024, 1046, 1047, 1058, 1067, 1200, 
1201, 1202, 1205, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1227, 
1229, 1278, 1409, 1437, 1442 

Attic-Ionic dialect 185, 344, 345, 384, 399, 
392, 393, 402, 405-416, 429, 446, 477, 
482, 499, 521, 526, 528, 571, 963, 973 

Avestan 163, 186, 673, 773, 774; 777: 77° 
779, 1137 


Babylonian 775, 778, 1137 

Bactnan 773,840 

Balkan languages 3; Old Balkan languages 
745, 754 

Baléci 773 

Baltic 17,20, 164 
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Balto-Finnic languages 250 

Bantu 18 

Basque 154, 232, 250 

Berber 342 

Bhojpuri 342, 343 

Boeotian dialect 391, 392, 402, 410, 411, 
412, 428, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 
468-471, 473, 474, 485, 487, 490, 
497-498, 536, 608, 963, 967, 976, 980, 
982, 989 

Bohairic 814 


Canaanite 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284 

Cappadocian dialect 15, 16,18 

Carian 232, 336, 722, 758-762, 763, 769, 932 

Celtic languages 165, 168, 726, 727, 
827-835, 911 

Chalcidean dialect 787-789 

Chinese 778; Classical ~ 72 

Chorasmian 773 

Coan dialect 448, 450 

Coptic 336, 342, 345, 352, 633, 635, 725, 
811-818, 874 

Corcyrean dialect 450 

Corinthian dialect 344, 391, 451, 453, 788 

Cretan dialect 388, 390. 447, 448, 449, 
450, 451, 452, 455, 458, 482, 789; 


Modern ~ 973, 975 
Cushitic 18 


Cypniot dialect 159, 202, 206, 235, 236, 
239-242, 243, 263, 386, 390, 392, 400, 
402, 417-426, 427, 428, 429, 431, 480, 
485, 496, 499, 689, 736; Modern ~ 
386, 422, 499, 554, 561, 565, 622, 892, 
973,975 

Cypro-Minoan 157, 221, 235-238 

Cyrenaean dialect 390, 450, 451, 453, 456, 
482, 688 


Delphian dialect 449, 450. 453, 484 

Dialect of Calymnos 450 

Dialect of Melos 390 

Doric dialect 167, 185, 263, 272, 294, 344, 
384-386, 389-394, 396, 402, 406, 409, 
411, 412, 428, 437, 438, 444-459, 463, 
468, 469, 477, 482, 483, 484, 488, 498, 


526, 528, 543, 609, 619, 655, 657, 694, 
740, 788, 792, 793, 963, 971, 972, 974, 
976, 977, 980, 981, 982-986, 990, 992, 
994, 995, 996, 997, 1011, 1013, 1014, 
1023, 1048, 1050, 1058, 1059, 1321, 1347, 
1374, 1439; ~ Koine 482, 483, 484, 488, 
972; middle ~ (Doris media) 391, 451, 
452, 483; mild ~ (Dons mitior) 344, 
391, 451, 452, 483, 484; Proto-Doric 
384, 444, 445; strict ~ (Doris severior) 
391, 451, 452, 482, 484 


Egyptian 224, 336, 337, 725, 759, 762, 780, 
811-818, 873, 1351, 1373; Ancient ~ 811, 
813; Arabic ~ 816; Demotic ~ 725, 813, 
814, 816; ~ Koine (see Hellenistic 
Koine); Late ~ 725, 811, 812, 814, 815; 
Middle ~ 811, 812, 815, 816 

Elamite 774, 775,777 7785 780, 785 

Elean dialect 286, 391, 412, 418, 447, 
450-456, 749, 976 

English 18,19, 47, 69, 70, 126, 130, 131, 166, 
167, 187, 255, 283, 342, 390, 396, 452, 
455, 554, 558, 559, 560, 561, 564, 565, 
581, 610, 624, 627, 671, 675, 806, 814, 
815, 816, 1119, 1273, 1274, 1275, 1277, 
1285, 1394, 1451; Anglo-Saxon 811; 
Middle ~ 811; Old ~ 164, 166, 167, 691 

Epirotan dialect 391, 749 

Eteocretan dialect 157, 221, 226, 247-252, 
262, 498 

Eteocypnot dialect 157, 159, 221, 239, 
243-246, 419, 498 

Ethiopic 730, 847, 874 

Etruscan 154, 168, 723, 786-791, 792 

Euboean dialect 410, 412, 434, 529, 684 


Faliscan 164 

Fayyumic 814 

Finnish 168 

French 8, 9, 557, 558, 559, 564, 675, 770, 
799, 803, 806, 830, 833, 966, 1249, 
1274, 1275, 1285, 1394, 1451 


Galatian 727, 827-835 
Geg 163 
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Georgian 874 

German 167, 227, 342, 554, 557) 558, 
560, 561, 564, 673, 966, 1247, 
1273, 1274, 1275, 1277; 
Old High ~ 164 

Germanic languages 164, 166, 167, 549; 
Old Germanic 548 

Gothic 130, 767 

Greek; Archaic ~ 171, 191, 253, 255, 389, 
395, 399, 427, 454, 496, 592; Biblical ~ 
632, 638-645, 647, 887-896, 1138; 
Classical ~ 1, 126, 189, 397, 398, 399, 
521-523, 524-598, 610, 616-631, 665, 
694, 696, 697, 777, 779, 874, 887, 915, 
978, 1071, 1072, 1080, 1139, 1141, 1221, 
1277, 1289, 1437, 1439, 1440, 1441; 
Medieval ~ 17, 571, 613, 622, 623, 626, 
627, 664, 676, 698, 795-798, 800-804, 
1446; Modern ~ 3-21, 69, 70, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 255, 455, 521, 524, 545, 
547, 548, 551, 553-555, 550, 557, 558, 
560, 561, 562, 563, 566, 568, 569, 571, 
573, 581, 582, 586, 591, 595, 597, 601, 
602, 605, 606, 608, 612, 613, 614, 616, 
617; Modern Greek dialects 12, 413, 
498, 561, 565, 607, 612, 614, 652, 664, 
674, 676, 696, 746, 747, 755, 756, 
800-804, 892-893, 975; North-West ~ 
185, 384, 390, 391, 393, 411, 429, 435, 
438, 444-459, 469, 471, 482, 483, 484, 
489, 490, 495; Proto-Greek 185-192, 
397, 448, 451, 452, 465, 496, 676, 1438, 
1442; West ~ 185, 390, 402, 444-459, 
483, 484 

Greek dialects of Southern Italy 16 


Hasaitic 846 

Hebrew 168, 203, 284, 342, 632, 638-645, 
646-653, 664, 674, 684, 724, 734, 735, 
736, 737, 805-810, 814, 834, 846, 873, 


877, 887-896, 911, 918, 1075, 1079, 1137, 


1142, 1239, 1240, 1241, 1263, 1268, 1351, 
1378; Biblical ~ 523, 641, 650, 724, 734, 
805, 806, 809; Classical ~ 807; 
Mishnaic ~ 523, 650, 734; Rabbinic ~ 
806, 807, 809 


Hellenistic Koine 129, 130, 160, 335, 336, 
338, 342-345; 353, 446, 482, 483, 484, 
485, 571, 590, 599-609, 610-617, 
618-631, 632-637, 641, 647, 648-649, 
663-665, 674, 676, 694-698, 732, 845, 
887, 897, 903, 906, 909, 925, 933, 963, 
971, 972, 973, 1045-1053, 1074, 1116, 
1118, 1119, 1126, 1181, 1188, 1200-1210, 
1225, 1350, 1438, 1444, 1445, 1447; 
Egyptian ~ 634, 635, 637; Palestinian ~ 
632, 636, 637, 648; Phrygian ~ 632, 
634-636, 637; Syro-Palestinian ~ 632, 
636, 648 

Heraclean dialect 390, 391, 449, 450, 451, 
455,457, 484 

Hiberno-Latin (see Latin) 

Hindi 342 

Hindustani 342, 343 

Hittite 3, 163, 166, 167, 201, 206, 207, 232, 
250, 654, 758, 763, 764, 765, 766, 768, 
769, 924 

Homeric 124, 163, 189, 256, 274, 386, 398, 
399, 400, 403, 448, 455, 475-481, 572, 
587, 655, 674, 676, 694, 697, 722, 777, 
963, 972, 976-980, 984, 985, 990, 991, 
999-1009, 1015, 1020, 1048, 1051, 1057, 
1126 

Hungarian 121, 168, 1247 

Hurman 238, 245 


Icelandic 124; Old Norse 164 

Illynan 164, 165, 227, 245, 721, 745-751 

Indic/Indian languages 162, 163, 170, 671, 
727, 729, 749,779, 836-843, 1411; 
Old/Ancient ~ (see also Sansknt) 153, 
170, 654, 767, 773, 1411; Middle ~ 
(Prakrit) 729, 840, 873, 973; New ~ 
(Hindi) 342 

Indo-European 3, 17, 20, 70, 113, 13}, 
153-157, 161-186, 187-192, 227, 228, 
233, 269, 385, 386, 390, 391, 395,397, 
437, 439, 445, 522, 548, 571-589, 610, 
611, 654-662, 670, 671, 673, 674, 675, 
676, 678, 691, 746, 747, 748, 749 753; 
754, 760, 765, 766, 769, 773, 988, 
1041, 1377, 1437, 1440, 1441, 
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Proto-Indo-European 162, 167, 168, 
169, 171, 173, 174, 175, 184, 185-192, 449, 
1438 

Indo-Iranian 162, 168, 172, 175, 178, 186, 
189, 587 

Ionic dialect 160, 167, 254, 272, 274, 294, 
302, 303, 310, 344, 384, 386, 387-392, 
396, 397, 402, 405-416, 428, 429, 434, 
446, 448, 449, 450, 463, 465, 466, 470, 
476, 477, 478-480, 482, 485, 486, 488, 
499, 517, 521, 527, 529, 530, 531, 535» 
536, 590, 618, 689, 723, 740, 771; 775; 
789, 972, 973, 976-998, 1011, 1015, 
1022, 1048, 1049, 1208, 1277, 1348, 1378, 
1380, 1381, 1383, 1384, 1385; Proto-Ionic 
394 

Iranian 162-163, 170, 654, 656, 722-723 
773-785, 812, 836, 1117, 1137; 
Old/Ancient ~ 674, 773, 775; Middle ~ 
773, 781; New ~ 773 

Irish 156, 833; Old ~ 165, 166, 167, 172, 178, 
829, 830, 833; 

Italian 5,8, 9, 182, 550, 558, 559, 560, 565, 
581, 671, 675, 796, 798, 802, 803, 811, 
1245, 1247, 1274, 1277, 1290 

Italic languages 164,165, 168, 170, 174, 175, 
250, 264 (see also Latin) 


Japanese 121, 202, 555, 692 

Jewish languages 888,890; Judeo-Arabic 
890; Judeo-German (Yiddish) 640, 
890; Judeo-Spanish (Judesmo) 640, 
890 


Khotanese (see Saka) 
Korean 121,554 
Kurdish 773 


Laconian dialect 127, 390, 391, 412, 418, 
446-455, 463, 482, 499, 679, 695, 749, 
983, 989, 990, 1024 

Ladino 890, 1287 

Latin 1-12, 15, 17, 130, 131. 153, 157, 164, 
166, 167, 172, 178, 179, 181, 187, 200, 
206, 233, 307, 342, 359, 351 352, 353, 
354, 396, 397, 547, 548, 549, 550, 564, 


570, 574, 577, 609, 612, 638, 646, 649, 
664, 671, 672, 673, 675, 676, 723-724, 
726, 727, 730, 741, 7433 747, 748, 751, 
767, 769, 7733 775s 778, 792-799, 
800-804, 808, 814, 821, 823, 824, 829, 
830, 832, 833, 834, 835, 848, 871-886, 
897-900, 911, 924, 938, 1034, 1072, 
1091, 1100, 1135, 1221, 1238, 1239, 
1241-1246, 1249, 1259, 1260, 1263, 1266, 
1267, 1268, 1271, 1273, 1276-1277, 1287, 
1288, 1440; Christian ~ 793-794; 
Classical ~ 794-799; Hiberno-Latin 
833-834; Late ~ 795; Medieval ~ 
671, 795, 796, 1209; Romance 
languages 4, 8, 12, 15, 17, 164, 206, 
627, 796, 798, 799, 800, 802; 
Vulgar ~ 793-804 

Latvian 164 

Lesbian dialect 310, 384, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 402, 412, 460-468, 471, 689, 963, 
974, 981-982 

Lihyanite 846 

Lithuanian 164, 165, 167 

Locrian dialect 388, 391, 447, 448, 450, 
452, 453, 456, 976 

Luwian 163, 232, 758, 762, 763, 765, 767, 
768, 769, 924 

Lycian 163, 232, 635, 722, 759, 760, 
762, 763-767, 769, 775, 776, 872, 
924-934; Lycian B (Milyan) 764, 
924 

Lydian 163, 336, 534, 759, 760, 768-772, 
1408 


Ma’a 18 

Macedonian dialect 165, 386, 433-443, 
487, 490, 498, 655, 689 

Maeonian 770 

Median 773, 774,775,777 

Meganian dialect 344, 391, 446, 451, 483, 
989, 990 

Melanesian Pidgin (Tok Pisin) 342 

Messapic 165, 746, 747 

Messenian dialect 390, 451, 482 

Milyan (see Lycian B) 

Moglenitic 800 
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Mycenaean 19, 159, 172, 185-192, 202, 225, 
253-257, 289, 383, 392-394, 395-404, 
423, 424, 431, 439, 444-445, 462, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 486, 488, 495-497, 540, 
587, 655, 657, 674, 687, 689, 691, 722, 
7335 7355 739 749, 754, 776, 978, 1060, 
1438 


Nabataean 725, 898 
Norman French 814 
North-West Greek (see Greek) 
Norwegian 555,566 


Ormurl 773, 781 
Oscan 164, 167 


Ossetic 773, 777 


Palaic 163 

Pali 778 

Palmyrene (Aramaic) 725, 819, 823 

Pamphylian dialect 386, 388, 417, 421, 
425, 427-432, 490, 497, 498, 635, 654 

Parati 773 

Parthian 773, 77557775 7785 780, 781 

Pasto (Afghanistan) 773, 781 

Pelasgian 157, 227, 751 

Persian 19, 722, 725, 773-781, 812, 814, 
816, 824, 847, 1411; Middle ~ (Pahlavi) 
722, 730, 773-781, 847, 936; New ~ 
(Farsi) 773-780; Old ~ 163,186, 
773-780 

Phocian dialect 384, 391, 452, 484 

Phoenician 203, 204, 243, 261, 266, 267, 
269, 282, 283, 287, 400, 419, 730, 734, 
735, 736, 846, 873, 911-923 

Phrygian 165, 186, 250, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
385, 386, 490, 498, 523, 587, 635, 722, 
752-757, 771; Old ~ 722, 753, 756, 
757 

Pisidic 763 

Pontic dialect 386, 499, 674, 696, 892, 975 

Praknt 873,972 

Pre-Greek languages 157, 220-228, 427, 
434, 655, 674, 675, 786 

Prussian; Old ~ 164 

Punic 873 


Rhodian dialect 390, 391, 412, 447-450, 
458, 482, 483, 684; modern ~ 565 

Romance languages (see Latin) 

Romany 18,179; Angloromani 18 

Romanian 798, 800, 801, 803, 804, 1247; 
Daco-Romanian 800; Istro-Romanian 
800 

Russian 1247 


Safaitic 846 

Saidic 814, 817 

Saka (Khotanese) 773, 781 

Samoyed 168 

Sansknit 153, 157, 163, 166, 167, 172, 186, 
187, 188, 190, 232, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
548, 654, 657, 661, 729, 766, 773, 778, 
836, 837, 840, 841, 972, 1141, 1373, 
1440; Classical ~ 163, 573; Vedic ~ 163, 
190, 773 

Scythian 773, 777; 1410 

Semitic languages 155, 159, 168, 201, 
203, 224. 232, 233, 237, 238, 245, 250, 
251, 268, 269, 272, 280, 283, 400, 
437, 523, 546, 547, 632, 633, 639, 
642, 647, 650, 651, 652, 656, 721, 
725, 730, 733-737, 805, 807, 809, 811, 
812, 846, 891, 899, 911, 912, 914, 919, 
920, 941 

Serbo-Croatian/Serbian 121, 555, 566, 1247 

Sicilian 972,977 

Sidetic 763 

Slavic 17, 20, 164, 206; Old Church 
Slavonic 164, 166, 167, 353, 751; 
South ~ 698 

Sogdian 724, 773,777) 781, 824; 
Buddhist ~ 777, 778; Manichaean ~ 777 

Spanish 638, 1274 

Sumerian 198, 200, 201, 202, 206, 210, 233 

Syriac 351, 352, 635, 725, 730, 731, 778: 
819-826, 847, 872, 874, 878, 882, 911, 
935-946, 1181 

Syro-Palestinian Koine (see Hellenistic 
Koine) 


Thamidic 846 
Theran dialect 391, 450, 451 
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Thessalian dialect 391, 392, 393, 402, 412, 
428, 460-468, 472, 473, 478, 485, 490, 
495 

Thracian 164,165, 434, 656, 679, 721, 
738-744, 751 

Tocharian 3, 157, 162, 166, 167 

Tosk 163 

Tsakoniam dialect 386, 446, 447, 450, 
454, 455, 499, 756, 802, 803; 

Turkish 668, 675, 676, 773, 1287, 1290 

Tyrrhenian 786 


Ugaritic 734, 735, 736, 737, 846 
Umbnian 164 


Urartian 245 


Venetic 250,746 

Vietnamese 72,554 

Vlach 8, 9, 800, 802, 803, 1246, 
1287 


Welsh 165, 829, 830 
West Greek (see Greek) 


Yaghnobi 773 
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Akkadian 
bisu 735 
hurasu 734 
kamiinu 734 
kasi 736 
kitinnu 734 
kitd 734 
kurkani 735 
mant 736 
purrattu 776 
saddinu 735 
Samassammu 734 
Saqqu 736 
Seqlu 736 


Albanian 
dele 749 
delme 749 
fsat 804 
kush 167 
motré 166 
naté 167 
re 746, 747 
ren 746 
shtaté 166 


treg 748 


Arabic 
arithmatig! 731 
asturnumya 731 
balad 848 

burag 848 

darahim 847 
dirham 730, 847, 848 
fulk 730, 848 

pamal 846 


gazir 847 
iblis 730, 848 
ingil 730, 847, 848 
istar 730, 847 
jamatnya 731 
kab 848 
miqlad 848 
murr 846 
musiq!i 731 
qalam 848 
qamis 848 
qasr 848 
qintar 848 
qirtas 848 
qistas 848 
qurays 848 
stma 848 
sirat 848 
yaqin 848 
yaqut 848 
zawg 848 
yi€(e)g 847 


Aramaic 


(see Hebrew-Aramaic) 


Armenian 
arawr 178 
hayr 166 


mar 777 
mayr 166 


paregawt 778 
vard 777 


Avestan 


anaosa- 779 


asaoxda- 775 

azata- 779 

gaona- 778 

-maini- 778 

pairi.daéza 673, 778, 1337 
span- 774 

vara6a 777 

zairi- 778 


Babylonian 
™Ar-ta-am-ba-ra 775 
pardizu 1137 


Carian 

en 760 
kbdin 762 
kbid- 762 
lusiklas 762 
lusikratas 762 
otonosn 762 
pikre 760 
plqo 758 
pnmnnsn 761 
pnusod 760 
SarusoA 760 
ted 760 
tliat 766 
usod 760 
oho. 761 
Bavéa 761 
yeha. 761 
yiooa. 761 
Ovdaud 758 
TléXeQ6¢ 758 
oova(v) 761 


Celtic-Galatian 


Dejotaros 831 
drungo- 830 
episcopus 833 
euhages 833 
monachus 833 
presbyter 833 
rainure 833 
roinette 833 
tasko- 830 
Tectosages 829 
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Baedol 330 
Boatovdexavten 832 
dexavten 832 
douvaipetov 830 
éuBoextov 830 
xaQvoV 830 

xAOVVE 830 

Aavuia 830 
Aeyovopnata/Aevovopata 830 
Aevyn 830 

ovatets 830 
Taoxodeovyitat 830 
ToOovtTLOS 832 
TOWAOXLOLA 830 
tovyeoavov 830 


Egyptian-Coptic 
afs6tem 815 
lefelnabi 814 
refirnobe 814 

sétem 815 

Baits 813 


weyenin 812 


Elamite 
danakas 778 
ik-Se-ir-Sa 775 
irtiba 777 
marr 777 
marnS 777 
Parnaka$ 775 


English (Old and Modern) 
father 166 

fether 166 

hwoe(ther) 167 

mother 166 

star 187 


Eteocypriot 
a-na 245 
a-n-si-tO-no-se 243 
ni-ka-to-ro 243 
O-I-te 244 
o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni 243 


Ppa-po-no 243 
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Ethiopic avdgeco 462 
wangél 847 avelo 469 
avribevtt 464 
Etruscan aneyodwavOo 464 
Aivas 788 amédouev 462 
Apluni 790 ameOeiovtes 462 
Antimi 789, 790 [a]meoteikapev 462 
Artumes 788 amodeddav0r 463, 471 
aska 790 AQYEVVOS 979 
Atalanta 788 as 470 
culcna 788 avtet 468 
culiyna 788, 790 avteis 469 
Ectur 789 avi 468 
eleiva 788 avtol 470 
Elina 788 AVL 470 
Esplace 789 Baotret tel 469 
Extur 789 Betkertn 469 
lautni 791 Bethouevet tel 469 
mi 790 BetAwvOn 464 
Tigule 790, 791 Beoxvs 461 
ulpa(ia) 788 Burd 469 
Vikare 788, 789 yivovo8n 464 
Vilae 788 yivupar 464 
Vilatas 788 yivutn 464 
xulixna 788 AGpatne 771 
daniwvOw 464 
Gothic da[p0t] tot 470 
dauhtar 767 dauv tot 469, 470 
Atv 470, 771 
Fayyumic SSdEOVOL 463 
(see Egyptian-Coptic) didaoxdrws 469 
didwtt 497 
Greek dtovvatov 469 
Greek dialects have been classified doaxun ty 469 
according to C. D. Buck’s diagram (The Svyov 470 
Greek dialects. Grammar, Selected dWwv8t 470 
Inscriptions, Glossary. 4th revised eiuev 412, 469 
edition. Chicago & London: The exoutecue8a 471 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, p.g). éeufpdoer 468 
éuBpaor 468 
EASTERN DIALECTS EUULEVOL 979 
Aeolic Group évOw 464 
Boeotian énei 468 
at 468 ENEWAMITTATO 470, 471 
d&xovtddéuev 463, 470 émt 468 


GAkus 469 entiuma 469 


EMLTEAEGOWVTL 463 
emocioavOo 464 
EMOlFEGE 470 
EOYOVOL 470 

EOS 470 

EOOEILEV 470 
eotootevabn 464 
exe 469 

ex. 469 

€XOVTUS 471 
FeFUXOVOMELOVTWV 462, 471 
[Fleuxetav 469 
Fekuxwv 982 
Fegyaévetos 469 
Fegyov 470 

Feta 470 

Fiduov 470 
(F)ixatt 428, 463, 470 
Fuxta 470 

Fuxtacs 469 

nyvs 471 

ni 469 

Oaratta 470 
Biovyatéoa 469 
Booia 469 

ta 462 

Lagos 391, 465 
lWOasS 470 
iwodwv tav 470 
“xa 468 
xa[taBe]BrAEwoas 471 
xaAFOV 470 
xaTAOXEVaEE 471 
XATAOXEVAOVELEL 470 
xavagais g8o 

XE 979, 981 

xn 469 

xic 461 

XOLVOL TOL 470 
xoveLoS 469 
ueddovos 470 
wetvoc 469 
UEQOMEDOL 979 
UETTOS 470 
VNEDOL 979 
VLAVLOXWE 470 
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OLXLEL TEL 411 
OAEL 411 

OvlovLa 469 
ovid 469 

OUTa 471 

OUTaV 471 

OUTW 471 
mabwvt 464 
magexeuev 463 
Maorovtecor 462 
Taguetvyn 469 
meda 389, 463 
medhv 470 

mevte 461 
JETOLOVTEGOL 471 
megiddvya 470 
metoatos 461 
mettaoa 461 
METTAQES 470, 982 
TE 470 

moxa 468 
mohkeuw 469 
TOALTAWV 470 
MOtaoMatov 461 
meatocs 468 
MVOLOVIXA 470 
oovvxahtooavtes 463 
otahkav 464 
OTAAN tH 470 
OTALLVOL 470 
oteotos 461 

tai 468 

TOULAO 470 
TAULN TOL 470 

ty 468 

TILL 979 
tiovya 469 

tol 468 

toxa 468 

tovxya 469 
toantddac 470 
tv 468 
DMEQALEOLAWY TaV 470 
gnvettn 469 
guiw 662 
MvAGTtIL 470 
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YOAXLWL 470 
YOoOvolW 469 


Lesbian 

al 465, 468 
ouBeotnv 461 
Gpuwe 463 
GmotEwoat 461 
anv 463 
GEYEVVOS 979 
GoeuoCtoiwav 464 
avtwv 460 
Baothevc 464, 982 
Baoutjes ot 465 
[Bao]ineoou 462 
yeyovovia 462 
yoaqwior 464 
YUVALKWV 1321 
dauw 464 
detyOec 464 
dexotos 461 
didwv 465 
duxatd6ec8ar 464 
doypatifovtos 464 
douevar 465 
Eav 465 
elxovotoc 464 
etxoor 463 
Exowva 462 
éxtiOnv 465 
éuevva 462 
EUMEVOLL 412, 979 
éupev(vat) 465 
Euut 463, 982 
éevdevn 464 
emcaoxouev 462 
EmuerAcobov 465 
EmuerAnOnv 465 
EotaxoLoayv 462 
EVEQYETEVTEGOL 463 
exnv 465 

Ca 460, 464 
Zevcs 464 
BéAwor 464 
Bévevan 465 
BEouol toics 465 


BEos 1321 

ta 462 

tga 465 

igeiaus taicg 464 
lena 465 

igos 465 
xahecoatwoav 463 
xaAnuL 463 
XATEANAVOWV 391 
XATEOTAXOVTIWV 462 


xev/xE 979, 981, 982, 983 


xEO0vaV 465 
xNVOS 982 

xnvw 464 
Ketuocg 464 
UEQOTMEDOL 979 
Lijvvos 463 
udABaxos 461 
LUeEa 735, 846 
vaeoot 979, 982 
vavos 463 

ol 465, 468 
deiynv 464 
OxTWKOGLOL 465 
OuVoV 465 
OuoAoynEVa 463 
Ouoccavtas 463 
Ovebexe 463 
OnatEDGaL 982 
SonpyL 982 

ota 465 

MAtoa 390 
mavteco. 462 
Tagéupevar 465 
TAEXGAnV 465 
mesa 389, 463 
NEUME 391 
menmovOauev 462 
mEQQ’ 460, 464 
MEQoeXOLOG 464 
méoovod 461 
méovoea 461 
MipTAELOL 982 
moAtecou 462 
TOALtaLOL tots 465 
TMOAVYOVGOLO 979 


nota 465 

motanos 464 

mQ0¢ 465 
moooovundodecbar 464 
moeocotav 465 
mow@tos 468 
ockavva 462, 982 
otahAa 462 
oteg~avwv 465 
otTeOTayoLs tol 464 
oteotayos 461 
ovvtektooavta 463 
te[O]vaxnv 465 
teotoc 462 

tiWELOa 1321 

TILL 979 
TOLNXOVTWV g8O 
teomas 980 
tuxwWOoL 464 
twvdewv 467 
Maevvov 983 
Méegovtov 465 
P8EQQW 463 

gulw 662 
yarkdooouev 462 
yagicoovtar 463 
yonuateco. 462 


Thessalian 

ait 465, 467 

GAAOVvV tovv 466 

Ope 463 

av 466 

an 466 
amekevOegec8Evoa. 465 
amekevOegecG8Es 462, 465 
ammevoatov 461 

any 463 

O.OYEVVOS 

aeyvegot 466 

aoteoas 466 

atayiar 466 

Baotetos tot 467 
BédAetter 467 
Béd\AovvOew 463 
Beoxus 461 
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yeviovv 466 
yivvetter 464 
yivupar 464 
yiupevav 464 
yuuvacoagxetoavta 466 
dapoLo tol 467 
danoc0av 466 
déxotov 461 
dcEac 466 

dvext 467 
duxaldetov 466 
duxaoterooets 468 
eyevovOo 464 
Ed55ou0v tov 466 
elvteco. 467 
éxxheroora 466 
Exowva 462 
éxoivvayev 462 
Euevva 462 

eupev 462 
EUpEVaL 979 

epi 463 

év 464 

evviavtov 466 
EVOLKOHOLELXOVTEGOL 462 
Evotov 461 
eEernattior 466 
ebEavaxdddév 467 
ebEavaxddév 466 
én 466 
éemayyekouvOar 463 
ENMEOTAXOVTA 462 
EMLVOELGOULEV 462 
eoyaeato 467 

é¢ 467 

EooeoVew 467 

ét 466 

EVEQYETES 463 
ewagioter 467 
Fixate 

héu.o[o]ov 466 
hvAdgéovtos 467 
Bids 466 

ta 462 

Lagds 391 

iddtav 466 
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legettevovoa 465 
txatt 463 

itoiav 466 

xa 463 

xan 466 

xat 466 
XQATOLKEVTEGOL 462 
x€ 468, 979, 981, 985 
xg 461, 467 


xolvavelvtouv 463, 467 


xoevvenev 462, 463 
xvooov 466 

Auévi 466 

pa 467 

uadéutva, 467 

uel 466 

ueLvoc 463 
UEQOTEDOL 979 
VNEGOL 979 
OYOCWELV 

668001 tot 466 

ot 465, 467 

ov 466 

Ovyeawev 466, 467 
Ove 467 
OveBeixaev 463 
oveBerxe 466 
6ttov 466 

OUTOS 471 

mao 466 

NEUE 391, 461, 1438 
memelotety 467 

méo 466 

meteotos 461 
méettaga 461 
mettaoes 466 
modeEaota 466, 467 
mokeuoto 467 
MOALOS tag 466 
TMOAtavV totv 466 
tokitaovv 466 
mOoAAtos 466 

mot 466 

Mott 478 
Meacoeuev 463, 466 
Teovtos 468 


otahAa 462 
otdhAac 464 
oteatayevtos 463 
[oteatay]éowtos 467 
ovvdavyvomoeo. 467 
taya 466 

tapias tog 465 

te 461 

tet 466 

tév 468 

TILL 979 

tic 461 

tot 466 

toiveos 467 

tove 467 
touvveovv 467 
toaxad. 466 
toéttov 462 
troAlagxou ol 466 
tutes 467 
tutovv 467 

vn 466 
vmaoxeuev 463 
bmaeXYovOr 463 
vt 466 

quiw 662 

yovea 466 
yoeWatEco. 462 
YOELOILOVV ToUV 466 
xoEtuaow 462 
xoovev 468 
pagiBapuevac 467 


Arcado-Cypriot group 


Arcadian-Cypriot 
Gaon 422 
GBaeomdeov 422 
aioa. 979 

GAAV 420 

OUATA 422 

GUATL 422 

avwya 979 

av 390, 463 
Baodys/Paowés 420 
YEVYTOL 390 

YEVOLTU 390, 421 


doFévat 421 
EYQUAVTV 421 
&yOV 422 

eWe 418 

EvaL 421 

&& 390 

z0d0troO 429 
EOETOL 421 
€0A0G 431 
EVFEQYEGLES 421 
Ferxova 422 
lyatégav 422 
lyeQés 420 

iv 420 

ivig 422 

xOG 421 
XOOLYVETOG 422 
XELTOL 421 
xlyovaus 421 
OvebExE 420 
TOS 390 
moodedixaoulvas 420 
JLTOAELOS 979 
ILtOALG 979 
OGUaV 422 
owas 421 

Olg 421 
ONAAVXVOEVTEQLPOVOV 422 
ovv 389 

TAV 422 

tavdev 422 

Viig 418, 421 
vvEBEXE 420 
Moves 420 
xLbE0BE0xXOV 422 


Cypriot syllabary 
a-ne-te-ke 241 

a-ne-u 240 
a-no-ko-ne 241 
a-po-lo-ni 241 
a-ra-ku-ro-ne 241 
a-ro-ku-ro-se 203 
a-rO-U-ra-1_ 240 

e-mil 240 

e-se-ta-se 241 
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l-Ja-sa-ta-1 241 
i-ki-ma-me-no-se 241 
ka-si-ke-ne-ta 241 
li-mi-ni-si-o-se 241 
ma-ka-1 241 
mi-si-to-ne 241 
ni-ko-la-wo 240 
Pa-i-te-se 241 
pa-si-le-u-se 241 
pa-ta 241 

pa-ti-n 241 
pi-lo-ku-pa-ra-se 241 
po-to-li-ne 241 
po-to-li-se 203 
sa-ta-si-ku-po-ro-se 241 
se€-pe-re-ma 242 
te-me-no-se 241 
tu-wa-no-l 242 


Pamphylian 
GyOsS 430 

adel 635 
d&doudva. 428, 429 
éVtator 429 
ATOOMOLOL 429 
AMuUEVaL 429 
BaBéAtog 430 
yevodar 635 
youva 428 
duageéovoa 428 
SiMAOTEQEDOL 429 
duxaotne 429 
Afra 429 

év/t 428 

eEayGd. 429 
é0hOcg 431 
é[mi]tegua 430 
Fdovets 428 
huaev 428 
hoxa 429 

iv/t 428 

CEeovR@ 428, 430 
deovBw 428, 430 
méde 429, 635 
TMEQTESOXE 429 
TMEQTL 429 
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TOU 429 

OV 429 

Viotxv 428 
@aBos 430 
gixati 428, 429 


Attic-Iontc group 
Attic-Ionic 
aPagns 615 
é&ya8oc 670, 680 
ayasn 685 
ayasntos 661 
ayand 661 
ayyagrov 778 
ayyagos 778 
ayyekia 658 
ayyehAw; Nyyeida; NyyeAxa. 528; 529; 
529 
ayyekos 658, 675 
ayelow 662 
GyLAM~OEOS 1141 
ayitew 1141 
ayios 660, 1141 
G&ylowos 1141 
GYLOTELO, 1141 
GYLOTEVELV 1142 
AYXVEA 534 
ayxov 563 
ayvOS 539, 660 
OyOUaL 587 
a&yood 660 
ayoeatos 660 
ayos 562, 1141 
ayeapos 809 
ayetos 660 
GYOOIXOS 1401 
ayods 187, 660 
AYW 534, 657; aye 450; 
TYUAL 534, 587 
aywv; ayOou 657; 453 
aywvio. 658 
Gy@viog 658 
adauas 781 
Gdekpat 455 
adekpos 447, 614, 987 
GOnAWOELE 454 


Gdixia 658 

Gdixos 658 

Gdix@; Gdixedpuev 411; Gdtxodpev 411 
adw 673 

aeldw 656 

GEATTTOS 540 

ACNMLOV 453 

a fouar 660 

ae 793, 808 

aOrvate 533, 563 

GOAn IHS 823 

al 465 

at 448 

aiylétov 989 

aidotas 1400 

aiet 469, 532 

aiBéoros 660 

aibje 660 

aldovoa 749 

ai8w 681; aiBouevov 984 

aina 660 

ainativos 660 

aiE 656; alyes 449; aii 471 
aiokife. 1439 

OLOEOLG 1077 

GiOTOW 977 

atcyos 683 

aloxedg 1400 

aloxvvN 455 

aitia 658 

aittog 658 

aigvys 660 

aigvidtog 660 

aidv 977 

axav0a 661 

axavOadns 661 

axwaxnyc/uuvaxns 778 

OXUT 534 

GxOhovBOG 532 

dxovticery 463, 470 

Gxoc 562 

&xoVW 587; axnxoa 587; AxovEw 477 
axoatys 660 
axeiBera 658 
axoubys 658 
axtig 575, 576 
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GXWV 579 

GAas 614 

GrEevoov 226 

Gdeigw 587, 656; dAnAupa 587 

GAnBera 578, 658 

BANOS, -ES 579, 658 

"AAxuew@v 448 

GAAG 1452 

GhAOLaL 662 

GAOS 538, 551, 1452; GAdotc 469; GAAWV 
433, 440, 466 

Groupn 656 

GAwsexic 659 

Ghwsne— 659 

Guagtavw 808; duagteiv 461; nUaetov 
617 

GueiBw 656 

Guekyw 180 

éuoubyn 656 

aured(e)ov 661 

GusméAvos 660 

Gusekos 226, 660 

auvydakéa 661 

auvydarov 661 

AUMOTEQOS; GUMOTEQOLS; GUMOTEQWV 
452, 449 

av 390, 448, 468, 597, 625, 981, 983, 985 

ava 450 

avayxn 822 

avayeaqw 663; dvayeaqew 450; 
avayoawa. 466, 467 

avae— 218, 658, 662 

avaeveldes 778 

avacoa 658 

avacow 662 

avaotnOt 455 

avatéhkw 986 

avatldynur; avatiéao. 646; 
avebeoav 463; avebnxe 420, 455, 
463, 466, 695 

AVAXWEODVTA 450 

avdeela 309 

avdowv/avigewv 429 

a&vewos 187 

avewios 181 

avne 469; dvdodo. 462, 552 


avOeuwdyns 660 

av8os 660 

a&vOowsioxos 660 

avOowsos 542, 576, 577, 660; avOowsor 
449; avOoWsOLOL 429 

a&votyew 464 

a&vtiactaco 989 

avudoeos 661 

GEwV 180 

é.0180¢ 656 

&MACEWV QQO 

ameyeawpavto 464 

amekevOeoio8eic 462; deckev8eoiro8eion 
465 

ameknavOdtes 462 

amo 630 

arodidwyur; arodedwxaocr 463, 471 
arodsotvat 448; amo0d008ai 453; 
GMOdWo0ovei 449 

ano8vyioxw 987; do08avovpevy 1409 

GMOEEaivOvTaL 534 

armgis 1418 

doa 538 

Gea 597 

aga 541 

Geyios 741 

GQ@yOS 440 

Geyos 181 

Geyvetov 466 

Goyveos 180, 203 

Gerv 665 

GeLtoteods 466 

GLOXTOG 540 

aoua 672 

Gouottovoayv 464 

Geoteov 178, 659 

Ged6w 178 

Gemag 541 

comdoas 448 

Geeagrs 615 

AEEnV/Agonv 344, 412, 536 

agtapy 777 

GExXwv 289, 819 

aed 659 

aGoduv8os 226 

GOxOS 455 
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cotegdeic 661 

acotjne 187, 661 

coal 615 

aoxnuwv 615 

atwacw 662 

atuos 662 

atvxns 660 

atvx@ 660 

avin 659 

avantye 659 

avirntys 659 

avirnteic 659 

avAtov 659 

avelov 560, 605 

QVTOUATWS 449 

QVtOs 605; adtais 429; AVTOIS 454, 
469; avt@v 460, 464 

avtotatos 989 

agavys 615 

aavitw 977 

G@inut 1443, 1444, 1446, 1447 

axOs 562, 690 

axoeEeios 670 

awiv8o0c 226 

BadiCew 987 

Babuc 658 

Babutns 658 


Baivw 586, 587; Byoouar 986; éBatve; 


978; EBnv 586 
Bakavetov 793 
Bodios 751 
Bagaxic 226 
BagBag 685 
BaeBaoids 660 
BaeBagos 660, 1413 
BaoBitos 1431 
Baoiketa 658 
Baowseuc; 188, 289, 420, 542, 574, 576, 


634, 658, 659, 662, 674; Baotrtjes 465; 


Baowdetou 462, 576; Baciéws 467 
Baowevw 586, 669; EBaciievoa 586 
Baotiiooa 659 
Baowoc 660 
Baou 574, 576, 660 
Baoxaivw 660 
Bacxavtxoc 660 


Batragifew 1412 

Békog 574 

Bijpa 127 

Bin 476 

Bivyntiav 989 

BAaotavw 658 

BAdotnatc 658 

BArpa 834 

BonBjow 449 

BoAw8os 741 

Bots 180, 655 

Booxn 656 

Booxw 656 

Boteus 226 

BovAevoiato 1348 

Bovan 469, 684; BovAds g8o 

BovAoua 448; BovAntar 467, 469; 
BovAopéva 453, 469; 
BovAwvtor 464 

Bots 191, 691 

Boedoow 685 

Beaxvs 461 

Boéuw 656 

Boétac 226 

Beopos 656 

Beototar 979 

Bettosg 741 

BovxnBpos 657 

Bovw 1231 

Bwuos 562 


yora 541 

yahws 182 

youd; €yapovvto 670, 1404, 1407, 1421 

yaQ 597, 816 

yéHw 673, 797 

yeved/YEVEen 344, 410 449, 529 

yeveois 658 

YEVVNTWO 657 

yevv® 657 

yévoc 657; yev@v 466 

YEQOVOLA 412, 454, 454 

yéowv 613 

yewyeagos 663 

yiyvouat 464, 586, 656, 658; yeyovota 
462; yévowto 421; yiyvecBar 464; 
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yiyvetou 464; ylyvnto 464; 
ylyvouEevyv 464; EYEVOVTO 342 

YlyVMOxw; EyvWxXa; EYVWV 534, 657; 627; 
627 

YMOXOAVTLAOYEEETITOWTTOS 990 

yAvPopat; EyAUpWaL 540; 540 

YAMOOQ 191, 529, 535, 1348; yAwoons 
1348; YAM@tta 535 

youn 657 

yvwoifw 540; EyvMeixa 540 

yovoc 656 

yovu 191; yOvata 985 

yoalé.ov 765 

YOapwwa 657 

yoann 657 

YEaPW 539, 587, 567, 1348; YeyOappevov 
616; yeyoapa. 539, 588; yYoapwot 764, 
465; Eyoawa 697 

yot 989 

yuuvalouar 455 

YUEVvaoLaexnoavta 466 

yuuvos 672 

yuvatov 659 

Yuv7 191, 659; yuvatxes 449, 543 


dane 182 
dauovios 660 
dainwv 660 
daxvw 586; Ed5axov 586 
dauadts 614 
SOQELKOS 777 
daou0s 657 
da00c¢ 541 
dagvyn 192, 226, 674 
dé 597, 816 
deixvupt 586; Serxviw 615; deryOeic 
464; €5cEa 486 
deka 658 
dethdc 658 
dewoc 658 
detvotyns 658 
deimvwv 543 
d&xa 453 
d€xatov 461 
déxatoc 461 
déxtys 658 
dextoia 658 
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dévdeov 191, 606 

deEvac 466 

d€0c 562 

demas 226 

déeac 569 

d5€wW 400 

dnA@; Sydroic 582, 588 

dnuevecOwv 450 

Sn-LOEEYOL 990 

dnuLoveyoi ggo 

d7jM0sS 290, 410, 557, 684, 986; Syuov 
446, 467; dnuw 469, 470 

dynuootav 466 

d.a 460 

SuaxXOWLOOVvtIwV 455 

diaxodoror 488 

dtapéegovoa 428 

ddacxahia 658 

didaoxahos 658; dba0xdrous 469 

didwpt 528, 586, 615, 658; did0i gol; 
ddovar 465, 642; didouev 528; 
dS0vtos 455; Sovvar 465; E5woav 
988; E5wxa 627; €5wxav 988 

dubveauBos 756 

duxaCw; duxdCew 455; duxaCec8ar 464; 
duxaletw 466; dixaCovoa 453; 
duxacO7jvar 453 

dixatoc 658 

dixaoouvyn 658 

dixaotynoetots 468 

Suxaotys 429 

dixn 191, 675, 684 

duot. 467 

duthOW 908 

ditovs 579 

ddu0¢ 180 

doeatiov 180 

d00xa>s 659 

d60u 659 

ddaig 658 

dovA0¢ 527, 554, 658 

dovdAo0vvy 658 

dodpW0S 753, 756 

dodxatva 659 

doaxwv 659 

doametys 659 
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doametic 659 

deaxuN 534, 730 

duvatov 469 

dvouevnys 660 

dvoqins 660 

SMQOV 543, 577; SWOWV 543, 577 


er 


€ 581 

éav 465 

Ev 448, 990 

EavtOV 675 

EBdou0c 448, 466, 696 

EBiwv 617 

eyyus 534 

EYXOAOUUEVW 453 

EYXOS 534 

EyW 581; Euol 440; Huds 463 
E5€EATO 400 

Ed0EEv 623 

é0éAw 528; NOEANXA 528; NOEAnOa 528 
E80 823 

EL 448 

el80¢ 1450 

ELKOOL 412, 448 

eixwv 848 

elua 987 

eini 396, 463, 526, 527, 538, 542, 557, 
586, 592, 597, 603, 696, 974; elvat 
412, 448, 452, 465, 489, 557; elol 400; 


EOLGA 983; EOVONS 470; EoecBaL 467; 


EOUEV 527; EOTAL 421; EotwWV 464; 
Tunv 696; ovoa 983; ovoNS 455; 
ovot 467; ovo@v 470; dv 449 

ELVATEQES 182 

cig 628, 1223 

Eig 399 

cite 418 

EXATOV 453 

éexBaivw 776 

EXYOVOL 470 

Exel 13932 

ExELVOG; EXELVOU 464; EXELVWV 449; 
xetvoc 448 

EXNTL 977, 986 

éxxdnota 669, 671, 675; ExxAnoia 466 

éxhoyilecOwv 450 


EXTTLOUS 579 
ExXOnLaLvW 987 
ExtLOnut; ExtiBevar 465; éxOévon 448 
EXTOS 554 

EXTOS 554 

Exvod 182 

ExvedS 182 

éhaia 226, 675 
Ehowov 226, 227, 661 
éharwdns 661 
Ehaois 658 
EhaOOWV 399 
éhativos 985 
éhavuvw 658 
éhaqetoc 660 
Ehaqosc 660 
EhevOEQouUSG 453 
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TOAVAITELV 1412, 1418 
toetc 187, 451 

toéoas 683 

TREPW 539, 656; tEtQEO@a 539 
totaxads 466 

tToliBw 586; Etorpa 586 
Tolywvos 1431 

TOLTOUS 253 
ToLOXxax0daiLWv 989g 
TOLOLAXGELOS 989 
toitov 461 

toouegds 660 

teonwos 660 

Teogervs 634 

toeogn 660 

todgiuos 660 

too@ds 656 

TOVE 226 

tvyxavw 630 

tuuBos 793 

tumos 822, 824 

TUMTW 1196 

tueavvos 822 

tveos 180 

tvuxn 469, 660 


vaxiv80c 226, 848 
DBeitw 657 

UBets 529 

LBeuotys 657 
VyYLALvovGa 625 
vyeaivw 662 

vyeos 662 

BSweQ 191, 576, 671, 754 
VLOG 531, 603, 634; viod 469; viots 452 
VrAn 824 

umaoyxetv 463 
Unaexos 823 

UNMEO 421 
UNMEONMEOLMV 470 
vumeQoogos 536, 989 
UIEOMUMS g89 

uno 466, 631 
voyeagw 663 
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wmoCvyloLg 453 

Us 180, 665, 1208 
DOTEQOS 535 
tv@aivw 180, 535, 662 


mayetv 617; payetobar 453 

gaevvov 983 

@aivonar 410; Epynva 529; paivytar 
452, 469 

parns ggo 

peéyyos 657 

peyyw 657 

qed- 678 

pévae 989 

PEQVT 749, 987 

NVEYXA 191; PEQnoVE 538; PEQOLEV 448; 
péoovol(v) 484; pegovtwv 468; 
MEQWV, -OVGA, -OV 580 

PEVYW 530, 551, 587; Epvyov 530; 
TEPEVYA 551, 587; WEPVYHEVOS 754; 
MevEovaL 449 

@nyos 751 

PNYWVOALOS 751 

gun 690, 986 

@nut 528, 542, 631; payév 528 ; pao 
448 

pbdavw 586; EpOnv 586 

@8aoetixds 660 

@8aetds 660 

@beiow 463, 586, 587, 656, 660; EpOerioa 
586; EpO00a 587 

@0dvyois 987 

@Oovos 537, 987 

@80oa 656 

@uUabryvatos 989 

miuéw 662 

piAnua 657 

Muoxarka® 669 

MUAOEEVWV 542 

MUONATELS 1134 

@iAdonoAepos 663 

MLAOMOAts 1134 

@thos 553, 557, 662 

@iACooMoL 449 

@iAdocogos 822 

MLAOTEWNUATA 1134 


@lAotietobar 1130-1136 
Mirotula 1130-1136 
MiAotuWOS 1130-1136 
MlAotiwws 1130-1136 
M\A@ 553, 657, 660, 673 
@oBeodc 660 

poBos 557, 660 
MOowLxoyoagew 266 
@ovevs 420 

goviat 1148 

poayos 657 

godaoow 657 
p~oatne/peatne 670 
Poeag 576 

Pornten 979 

PEovnots 657 

goov® 657 
@uyadevowot 454 
PVYAOL 453 

@uyn 544 

gvAas& 662 

gvAdoow 662; pvAatteL 470 
@uArs 824; PUAWV 447 
@UAAOV 557 

guw 662 

Pwvnels 579 

Pas 558, 562 


yatoouar 662 

yareraivw 662 

yareros 662 

XAAE 792 

xaAic 226 

XaAnevs 256, 657; XaAx7IS 397; 
YAAXEVOL 399 

YAAXOL 470; XAAXOD 985 

yarxoc 657 

xagomos 681 

XAQTNS 792 

xaewv 613 

xelo 191, 656 

XELQLOTT] 439 

xéhus 1431 

YEQDOVIHOOSG 412; XEQQOVNOOG 412 

x8wv 191, 656 

XLTWV 192, 734, 735 
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XAWOS 755 

xovde0c 674 

X0Q0S 793 

yooootatys 683 

XEEMW 541 

XON 1441; xoTv/EXOTV 1441 

XONMAOUV) 452, 453, 462; xoNMaTA 452 

XQjOGa 447 

Xonoiuwv 466 

XQOA 1439 

XQOLA 1439 

yoovov 468 

YOvOMV 985 

xovatov 469 

youvaos 180, 734 

XEWS 1439, 1440 

XHON 344, 390, 476, 529; xWEA 390, 466, 
529, 989 

XBE0S 544 


WOALWAXOOLOYAOYAEGA 990 

WwerAiCe 1412 

wetdoc 657 

wevdw 657 

wygitw 657; epngiotar 467; 
wnpiopevns 467 

wrgtiow 448 

pryPiopa 657 

wnpo~pogetv 450 

WXELV 1146 

WUXN 1146-1153; WuXewv g81 

wuxos 660 

wuxeds 660 


ode 672 

MKXOVOUNXOTWV 462, 471 

Ovy 438 

WS 397, 624, 630, 631 

wote 630, 631 

Ogeéheta 987 

@@peédnats 987 

OVPEAD; DHPEANXA 528: WMEANOA 528 


Euboean 
GEEnV 412 
OlxieL TEL 411 
OAEL 411 


MONTTW 412 
XEQQOVNOOS 412 


Mycenaean (Linear B) 
a,-te-ro 257, 397 
a,-ka-sa-ma 256 
a,-t-J0-qo 397 
a-ka-sa-no 401 
a-ki-ti-to 401 
a-ku-ro 203 
a-Ma-ru-to 225 
a-Mi-nl-SO 225 
a-mo-ta 401 
a-ni-ja-pl 399 
a-pe-do-ke 400 
a-pi-a,-ro 691 
a-pi-do-ro 401 
a-pl-pO-re-we 400, 401 
a-poO-re-we 401 
a-po-te-ro-te 256 
a-ra-ku-ro-ne 241 
a-ra-na-ro 225 
a-ra-ne-re 225 
a-ra-ru-ja 257, 399, 400 
a-Ta-ru-w0-a, 399 
a-ro-do-ro-0 225 
a-ro-u-ra-1 256 
a-sa-mi-to 226 
a-ta-na 225 
a-ta-ra-sl-JO 401 
a-*65-ma-na-ke 225 
da-pu,-n-to 226 
de-de-me-no 400 
de-ka-sa-to 400 
de-u-ka-ri-jo 691 
di-de-ro 225 
di-de-ru 225 
di-pa 226 
di-pte-ra 398 
do-e-ro 396, 1056 
do-se 400 
do-so-mo 256 
do-so-si 400 
du-wo-u-pi 399 
dwo 399 

e-€-S1 400 
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e-ke 257, 400 
e-ke-da-mo 401 
e-ke-e 396, 400 
e-ke-me-de 687 
e-ke-se-sl 225 
e-ko-si 400 
e-ma-a, 225 

e-me 399 
e-pi-de-da-to 400 
e-pi-ki-to-ni-ja 734 
e-ra 225 

e-ra,-wo 226 
e-ra-wa 226, 733 
€-ra-WO 257 
e-re-u-te-ro-se 400 
e-ti-wa 225 
e-u-ke-to 400 
e-u-me-de 256 
i-je-re-u_ 399 
i-je-re-wo 399 
1-Je-r0-JO 255 
I-pi-na-mi-na 232 
I-pO-pO0-gO 397 
i-qi-ja 401 

I-GO 172, 397, 691 
I-ta-Ja 225 
Ja-pe-re-so 225 
Ja-Sa-Sa-ra-ma-na 232 
ka-ke-u 256, 657, 691 
ka-ke-u-si 399 
ka-ke-we 397 
ka-ra-te-ra 398 
ka-u-da 225 
ke-se-nu-wi-ja 256 
ki-ti-me-na 401 
ki-to 192, 400, 721, 734 
ko-no-so 226 
ko-ni-a,-da-na 400 
ko-r-ja-do-no 226 
ko-ri-si-jo 401 
ko-ri-to 225, 401 
ko-ru-pi 399 
ko-to-na 256 
ko-wa 257, 396, 398 
ko-wo 256, 396 
ku-mi-no-(a) 721, 734 


ku-pa-ri-se-ja 226, 400 
ku-pa-ri-so 733 
ku-ru-so 400, 721, 734 
ku-ru-so-wo-ko 401, 734 
ma-na-si-we-ko 401 
ma-ra-tu-wo 400 
mi-ra-ti-ja 402 

mi-ta 226 

O-ru-ma-to 225 

o-te 397 

o-u 256 

o-u-di-do-si 1328 
o-u-(ki)-te-mi 1328 
pa-de 225 

pa-i-to 226 

pa-ka-na 256, 400 
pa-ra-ku 226 

pa-si 400 

pa-si-te-o-1 1328 
pa-ta-ja 401 

pa-te 256 

pa-we-a, 187, 257, 396 


pe-mo/pe-ma 256, 393, 445 


pe-re-qo-ta 397 
pe-re-u-ro-na-(de) 398 
pe-ru-si-nu-wo 400 
pi-pi-tu-na 225 
pi-ro-we-ko 691 
pi-ta-ke-si 225 
pi-ta-ke-u 225 
po-me 256 
po-me-no 398 
po-pl 399 
po-ru-po-de 226 
po-to-li 203 

pu-ro 399 
qa-qa-ro 225 
qa-qa-Tu 225 


qa-si-re-u_ 188, 397, 400, 401 


ge 397 
qe-re-qo-ta 397 
qe-to-ro-po-pi 397 
-qo-ta 188 

qo-u 691 
qo-u-ko-ro 397 
ra-mi-ni-ja 226 


ra-wa-ke-ta 755 
re-po-to 734 
re-u-ko 400 

re-wo 192, 733 
rl-no 734 

$a-Sa-ma 400, 721, 734 
se-rl-no 400 
sl-Ja-ma-to 225 
si-to 400 
su-ki-ri-ta 226 
su-za 226 
ta-ra-sl-ja 401 
ta-ti-qo-we-u 402 
ta-to-mo 256 

te-ke 393, 400 
te-qa 226 
te-tu-ko-wo-a, 400 
ti-ri-po-de 253, 256 
to-ko-so-wo-ko 777 
to-so 232 
to-so-ku-su-pa 1328 
to-so-pa-te 1328 
to-to-we-to 1328 
tu-ka-te 187, 256, 398 
tu-ri-so 226 
wa-na-ka 218, 256, 400 
wo-do-we 777 
wo-1-ko-de 400 
WO-nO 192 
za-ku-si-ja 225 
ze-sO-me-no 399 


WESTERN DIALECTS 
Doric group 
aywvigato 448 
aduxeduev 411 
ai 448 

aiyes 449 
Ghtos 448 
GAhoxa 984 
auéga 528 
aves 983 
Guetéoa 984 
QuETEQOS 986 
Guds 984 
CUPOTEQGY 449 
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aveonxe 695 
GvOQWNOL 449 
GvteAhw 986 
amodouev 448 
aemagas 448 
GtEQOS 984 
QUIOUATHS 449 
GXETAS QQO 
Bacouat 986 
BovAd 451 
BovAas 980 
YEQOLTATOL 1321 
YUVALKES AL 449, 543 
da&u0c 986 
deiAouat 448 
dnAouar 448 
dynuotas 981 
dtaxatior 448 
didaEovt 463 
didwtt 185, 383, 390, 393, 448 
doeaxpat tat 469 
dHeaE 385 
EBdenos 448 

el 448 

eiuev 448 

ell 451 

EXATL 977, 986 
EhGBov 449, 1321 
ehaiFa/erairov 788 
EhUOAV 449 
éurtac 986 

EV 452 

évOelv 450 

vg 456 

évtl 167 
eEanatavt 984 
éoyaEacba 448 
EONKE 447 

éotl 167 

Fétog 450 

Fidtog 450 
Fixatt 412, 428, 448 
Twev 448 

HL 396, 526, 974 
O8eav 980 
Beaodc 448 
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Ovoav tav 448 
lagds 448, 465 
igdg 411 

xa 448, 983, 985 
xOAWS 449 
xdipavos 778 
xuBEovatas 793 
xv6aCW 977 
xvALYVa 788 
XUVAYOS 977 
x@e0c 396 
Av 981 

AUXOV 451 
AuxoUG 451 
HOXLOTIO 977 
pateg 984 
Late 390, 528 
Laxava 793, 986 
vat 609 
vaxooos 448 
vixa 986 

vixy 448 
vuxijv 448 
vuxijte 448 
Oxa 448, 985 
OAna 788 
OnaWV 987 
Omer 448 
NAVtMV 1321 
MAVTMS 449 
nmagpaivw 986 
MAQOGEVE QgO 
met 448 
mevbavwe 986 
mEnoxa 448 
mhaya 986 
Tol 456 

MOxa 448 
MOAita 448 
mot 456 

Mott 448, 450, 456 
meatoc 448 
Mtaooovt 984 
ods 695 

ow tw 609 
OLMV 447 


COPws 449 
OTOAG 448 
OVMATOG 447 
tat 448 

TE 448 

telde 448 

tEoS 448 
TETOQA 980 
TEtTOOES 448 
TETOWXOVTA 448 
tHvoc 448 
THVMV 449 
tuBELC 451 
TLTVEOS 751 
Tol 448, 483 
TOKO, 448 
TOAUG 657 
toutel 468 
TOUTWV 449 
Teels 451 

TU 448, 984 
bUaeXovtL 463 
gaya 956 
gavi 448 
@~aocat 449 
gati 984 
pegoues 448 
MEQOVTW 450 
@iAocdgot 449 
qgwvaev 984 


Argolic 
€ySotng 429 
éenoiFéhe 454 
Onaveov 454 
Ouotv 449 
Eeivoc 451 
Efivos 451 
OVEOS 451 
MavVOa 451 
TOL 450 
MOLYOaWpavobw 450 
TEAEOTHO 429 
TWS 391 

VLOVG TOVG 451 


Coan 
eVOOXEDVTL 483 
xhvos 448 


Corcyrean 
éxdoyilovabw 450 


Cretan 
GOEVILAL 455 

ai 456 
avéaCac8at 455 
Boabyowd 449 
Bwropnat 448 
YEVLA. 449 

Aj\vo. 455 
SLAXOMLLTTOVTWY 455 
duxatev 455 
Aixtuvva 225 
dS0VTOS 455 
évexvodddsev 455 
EVVEA 450 
EOMEVOALES 451 
ETTA 455 
evoeBles 449 
ExOVOa 451 
Zévi 455 
BarabOas 455 
OBaAGTTAL 455 
LATTAS 455 

iv 456 

ig 456 

xHvos 448 
xOE000L 447 
XOEWMV 450 
Avx0(V)S 451 
UvapoveuF nv 448 
LOLXLOV 450 
WixaBES 451 
vuttl 455 

Efvos 451 

OCOL 455 
O88axWv 455 

Ol 456 

Ovu 456 

OOOL 455 

OTTA 455 
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MAtTEOd 455 
MOOTHUGOV 455 
NMOETL 456 
mooetia8Gav 455 
moade88ar 455 
MOQAEHtAL 449 
TMUAGV 447 
ooAnivéev 455 
tUBE(V)G 451 
TQUVS 451 
Triva/Tiva 455 
MEQOVTWV 450 
wuxav 981 
QOS 451 


Dialect of Calymnos 
UQOTUQEV 450 


Heraclean 
GOLxXLOV 449 
avavyekvovtt 449 
GVYOAMEW 450 
Bwrdd 451 
devdQEWV 450 
Eoyakrta. 449 
&QyaEOvtat 449, 450 
EGOTTAL 449 
EGOOVTAL 449 
Fétog 450 
Fidtog 450 

HPL 391 
XOWOVTL 449 
AVXW 451 
AVxWS 451 
WETOLWLEVOL 449 
Olxiav 450 
QEWOAS 450 
tuONS 451 

TONS 451 
MEeQovtacot 484 


Laconian 
alxxoUVa 455 
Oxx0Q 455 
QAVEONXE 455, 695 
QAVLOXLOV 749 
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GTTAOL 455 
Beixatt 450 
Beovanjte8a 449 
Bimg 455 
YEQOVTLA 412 
YEQWXLA 454 
YETOQ 455 
Yuuvaddouar 455 
SaQixog 777 
Ed0v 988 
ELGayOvtoLs 489 
évhéBohats 454 
évixahe 454 
emoléhe 454 
éemoiFehe 454 
Fétog 455 

NEV 412 

Hui 391 
Onavedv 454 
leQeve 454 

iOV 449 
UvaLddynv 455 
UMG/UOa 454,990 
vaFov 463 
VELKGOVTEO 454 
VELKGAO 454 
AQOGEVE QQO 
Tlohoudavu 454 
mooPeutahas 450 
Old ggoO 

OlOQ 455 

ods 695 
OLOPOQOS 455 
ow 449 


Megarian 
udddav ggo 
TaLsdwav ggo 


Rhodian 
ANOSWOEVVTAL 450 
ANMOSWOEVVTL 449 
Bwrowa 448 

eEnuew 448 
ENULEANONGEVVTL 449, 450 
EVOOXEVVTL 483 

ex8euetv 448 


NEW 412 
“xHvos 448 
Tol 483 
TWS 391 


Theran-Cyrenaean 
adekmhedov 447 
EULEVOLOL 451 

hux0G 451 

MAatOa 451 

TG0a 451 

tuBES 451 

MEQOVTIWV 450 


North-West Greek group 
deiAntar 469 

eiuev 469 

eloayovtois 489 

AVOVTL 412 


Aetolian 
LMTEOLS 453 
VLXEOVTOLG 450 


Delphian-Phocian 
GYEV 450 

GYWVEGOL TOS 453 
GMOMOALTEVOGOTAL 452 
XAEWEW 449 
MAVTEGOL 453 

MAVTOLG 453 

TMAQEXEV 450 
MOVTAVLIEGOL 453 
TMWAEWWEVOS 453 
OVAEOVTES 450 
TAYEVOEW 449 
MEQOVTWV 450 
WAaPOMOREV 450 


Elean 

ByOVOUW 453 
édek<t>whate 454 
ano0d0c0al 453 
GTTALLOV 453 
Boixtag 450 

Bea 749 

SnAopEVOL tol 453 


dixad60a 453 
OLAGOTALEV 453 
EXATOV 453 
€levOaeos 453 
"FAAavoCinas 454 
EMEV 452 

EMOLE 452 
Fa@AELOLG 452 
Fagyov 453 
Feid0c 453 

CEXO 453 

Zi 453 

NMEV 412, 452 
BaQQeV 452 
BEAOOLO TOO 453 
OnrvtEQaV 452 
2x06(d)akevevor 453 
xaCAAEUEVOV 453 
xaBUTALS 454 
XAT 450 


XATLAQALWV 453,454 


hatga[topevov] 453 
Avoaots 453 

Ma 452 

pvais 454 
VOOTLTTNV 453 
MAAQLOTA 454 
TAQ 450 

MAOXHV 452 
MATA 452 
Moacoar 453 
TMONatTaL 454 
TLOALTELOMEVOLO 454 
Tlgovoa 454 
OTGAQV 452 
OVAGLA 452 

TAQ 450 

TEAEOTA 454 
TLAQOL 453 
TWLGOTWV 450 
TLo 453 

TUS 453 
vmaduyiots 453 
Paivatar 452 
puyadeton 454 
puyadsecou 453 
puyadevavt 454 
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XOEUGATOLS 452, 453 
XONWATA 452 


Epizephyrian Locrian 
LEQOLVALLOVOLS 453 
HloTWUA 453 

JLOL 450 

MWANMEVOS 453 


Locrian 
GUGOAL 452 
AVPotagotis 452 
AVYSOEOVTA 450 
dayEevdoo8wv 450 
EVHOAEWMEVOL 453 
ETLTULEWV 450 
EXEOTW 453 
NMOAUATOPAYELOTAL 452 
MAVTOLG 453 
MATAEA 452 
wagieEw 448 


Macedonian 
GAAGV 438, 440 
yeveotat 438 
yivopat 438 
Eulv 440 
immota 440 
ONOXA 440 
ovvT 438 
magxattiWenar 438 
Macav 438, 440 
tav 438, 440 
XELQLOTA 439 


Hellenistic Koine 
aBpagos 615 

ayabuvw 642 
a&yahhiacu 649 

aya 651, 794 

ayyehog 651, 664, 675, 794 
a@yetos 1144 

ayedas 614 

ayatw 642, 648, 1142, 1144, 1145 
GYLAGUG 1142, 1145 
GYLAGILOS 1145 
GYLAOTHQLOV 1142 
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GYLAOTHS 1145 
GYLAOTLKOS 1145 
G@yloBatos 1145 
GyioBAaotos 1145 
GYLOYEAPOS 1145 
G&ylodQouos 1145 
GLYLOAEXTOS 1145 
G@YLOAOYOS 1142 
GYLOTOLOG 1145 
GYLOMOENNS 1145 
Gywogeufog 1145 
G@YwOG 1141-1145 
GYLOTNS 1143, 145 
GYLOTOLOGOAOYELV 1145 
GYLOTOOMOS 1145 
Gylog~avys 1145 
GYLOMOQEOS 1145 
GyLot(e)LA 1142, 1145 
GYLWVULOSG 1145 
GYLWOUV 1142 
Gyvela 1143 
ayvitw 1143 
ayvionos 649 
Gyvos 1143 
adékqiov 614 
adekqds 649 
acuya 643 
abetéw 648 
atyav tnv 613 
aipaeLtov 908 
aitnola 1350 
aixuakwtevw 649 
GxGBaotov 1143 
axovew 648 
GxeQoveokdgos 1350 
GAatiov 614 
adkeouta 642 
GhAnhovia 650 
GhAOLWOUVY 1350 
Guakex 892 


Guaotavw; Guaotynow 648; 


yHucetynoa 617 
aunv 642, 650, 664 
auvoc 665 
avayxatos 840 
avadoxou go8 


avabeua 649 
GVAOTAOLG 794 
a&véoav tov 613 
avéouavtas 634 
avOohoytov 672 
avOunatos go8 
a&vOuniAGeEXos 909 
avOunohoxayos gog 
GVTELOQYYEAEUG QO9 
GVTENLTOOMOS G09 
a&vuBacirevs gog 
avVtLotTeatHyOS go08 
avritapias gos 
Gvtixouotos 651 
anaexyn 651 
AIHAWTY TOD 612 
amodedetypevos 908 
anodexatevw 649 
aro8nxaeuos 796 
amoxaduypis 649, 651 
GMOXELoLaeLOG 796 
amootoAos 651,794 
angus 1418 

aeyver 614 
Goyvot 612 
Gevduos 908 
GOLOTOV 649 
Geovalhts 908 
ceeagos 615 
aoeBrs 809 
caonwos 781 
aogahiy tov/tnv 615 
Goxnwos 615 
avdevtew 648 


avtoxoatwo 671, 819, 909 


apavos 615 


GAMES 1443, 1445, 1446, 1447 


Bais 664 
BartiGw 651,794 
Bartionos 649 
Bantiotys 649 
BagBatos 791 
Baothkiooa 649 
Batiaxn 778 
Batocg 650 
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Battohoyéw 648 
BdeAuyuLA 649 
Beveqixiaeioc 796 
Begedaouos 823 
BrAov 823 
Bioexos 632 

Bios 649 

Bidw: éBiwoa 617 
BodvBdo¢g 1349 
BovAet 533 

Beita 741 
BoovroxeQavvoxeatwe 1350 
Bovfw 1231 
Bucsosg 649, 735 


yata 649, 778 

yaComukaxov 778 

yahhoc 756 

yauiCw 648 

yauvaxyc/xauvaxns 778 

yeevva 650 

yekaow 648 

yévvya 649 

yiyvoua; yevapevos 1350; yevodar 635; 
YiVOUAL 1225, 1349 

yhovged 755 

yhougos 755 

youog 892 

yovetau 636 

yYeaBiov 746, 751 

yooppatevs 651 

YOaPw; yoauevos 616; aiyoawa 696; 
Eyoawpes 616 

yenyogew 648 

Yuvy; Yuvaixav tyv 613; yuvaines 
tas 128, 613 

yopov tov/thv 612 


dSaywLoviov 651 
daucahtov 614 

davaxn 778 

déyots 651 

dexatow 648 
dnvagiov 649, 664, 819 
dyvaeuios 781 
duaBoAos 651, 730, 848 


duayoawev 616 
dia8yxn 651 
dvattaelos 796 
duaxovoc 651 
d5uaELOV 795 
duacnwotatos 908 
diacm0ea 643 
didwut 642; dider 615; Svddaow 615; 
didw 615 
duxavodotm 908 
dixarodocia gog 
duxarodotjs 909 
duxatoSo0td 908, 909 
SiXaLOG 1143 
SiXEQATOS 1350 
dutkoxaeLiosg 796, 908 
dodi0w 648 
ddua 649 
50E&a 651 
duvapta 1350 
dvvayow 648 
d@ua 649 


éyxaivia 823 

€Ovn 651 

el 613 

eldwiov 651 

eipi; Hunv 696 
eiva 696 

elonvy 642, 651 
eloxotha 633 
elomuhha 633 
€xxdyota 651, 671, 673, 675, 794 
éxovoratoua 642 
EhAnvitw 1118-1129 
E\ANVioWds 1118-1129 
Ehkynviotns 649 
Euas 635 
Eurde@ueos 847 
Euooc0ev 412, 648 
evavOouwsnr8n 939 
EVVEGLLOQMOS 1350 
evtagiaonds 649 
Evwmiov 648 
éEa(i)tedans 777 
eEouwodoyéw 651 
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emayyedta 649 
Emaogxoc 823 
émioxomos 651 
EMOUVULL 615 

Zoyouat; HAGa 616; HAGauev 616 
evayyeALov 605, 651, 730 
evayyekotyns 649 
evdouos 696 

evioyew 651 

EevVvOvXICwW 648 
evyaouotia 643 
EMOAXLOV 730, 848 
epovd/eqwd 642 

éxw; etya 616 


Cadyos 741 
Cicaviov 649 


nav 617 
hyoupevyn 635 
HOLXTOV 795 
HMEQES tac/at 128 


BéEknua 649 

BErt 696 

Biyw 1231 
BovaopBevw 649 
Ovyatéoav tv 636 


iaoun 779 
iBiomedowNOSG 1350 
ieoatevw 649; teoatevovoa 465 
lEQAMOEOS 1141 
ixavodoaia gog 
ixavodotm@ go8 
ixavomrold 873, 908, 909 
ixavow 648 

iwatiowos 649 

tva 617 

iwtuBos 633 

lotaetnya 633 


xabaeLtonos 649 
xadnyntns 649 
xaloag 819 
xauvw 669 


xavOidGt0G 797 
xavoutaves 778 
xamnAnov/xamnAtov 1348 
xAQOaXES 777 
xatadedeo8woav 1349 
XatTASHVUW 1349 
xatadynw 1348 
XATLEQWOH 929 
XEVTUOLWY 649, 795 
xEQx0G 801 

xeqgadn 651 

xBwtov tyhv 612 
xhavow 648 
xAneovouia 651 
xodoavtns 664 
xodagitw 648 
xoAnya tov 612 
xOAAnyLOV 871 
XOVTOUBEOVAALOG 795 
xOTEOV tTHV 612 
xOMOOV TOU 612 
x0e05 650 

xOouOS 651 

xovna 848 
xovotwodta 664, 795 
x0givos 821 
xQGB(B)ato¢g 649, 751 
xoatatow 648 
XOATUVTIWO 1350 
xuBoTOV (xuMagioovov) 612 
xbew 612 

xvEeLC 612 


Aakew 649 

LauBavw; EhaBa, ehaBanuev, 
EhoBav 616 

haos 344 

Aeyewv 664, 795 

Aeytwv 649 


héyw; ékeyav 616; eimac 1350; elmet 533 


Aeinw; EAevpa 617; Aimas 1350 
ABoBorEew 648 
hoyos 651 
AutOWOLS 649 


WAYLOTOLAVOS 797 
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Haylotwe 795 
uUaxEedAAaeLoc 796 
uanwvac 664 
uavdaxns 778 
Uaviaxns 778 
UQVLAXLOV 778 
uavva/wav 642, 650, 664 
Lagyagitns 779 
pagtus 651,794 
uaxaroa 806 
uaxarodc 661 
HEANTHS 1350 
WEAAW; NEAAG 616 
uEQLdav tHv 613 
peguditagxns 840 
Weguotns 649 
WETAVOLA, 651 
LUTNO; WETEQA 1348; uNTEQa EL 613; 

UNTEQALS Talis 613 
UNnteOMOALc 819 
Lnxavagioc 796 
uvynpEetov 649 
uovatw 648 
Log@wotg 649 
LOoXoS 779 
LUVOTHQLOV 794 
uvworacw 648 
Lwoets 837 


vaos 344 

vaodoc 649 
vave/vaBé 892 
veBéd 642 

vExoWwOLs 649 
vexVdauov 1351 
vowodidaoxahos 644 
vOuOos 643 

VoOULxLoG 908 


Eéotns 848 
EvAov 651 


OdSEvVOLC 1350 
OBhoMoowv 632 
olxoupnevn 635 
OxXTW 633 


ddiov 489 

dAtos 694, 1439 
OuVvLW 615; GUVUOLEV 615 
OUOYVWLOS 615 
OEEov 614 
Omabev 648 
dedivaoLos 796 
doxitw 616 
Ceuta 727, 836 
Oonitiov 796 

Ott 617 

OVHAOV 823 
oteBpavav 908 
OMEelréetys 651 
owaot 612 
dpdae.ov 649, 669 
OWMviov 649 


maidevw 649 
matdiov 665 
makatiov 796, 848 
nMaAAGE 806 
napBaxic 779 
nmavdovea 1431 
manveos 817 
magaBporn 651 
nagayavdns 778 
nmagayavd.ov 778 
magadesos 673, 674, 722, 777, 778, 
1137-1139 
magaoxevy 651 
magovoia 651 
maoxa 642, 650 
NATEQAV TOV 613 
méde 635 
NEVTHXOOTY 651 
MEQLOTOWLLOV 634 
NeQupoattw 808 
MLOTAXLOV 779 
MiotyHv THY 613 
TANOOW; EXANOWXA 616; mANOWOEV 616 
mhivOov tis 612 
MhivOouc tous 612 
mAotov 665 
Tvevua 651, 1143 
TOL; EOLNXa 627 
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MOVULXOV 633 

motiCw; éxotitauev 616 
MOvALOV 796 
MoEMuenyv 614 
moatées 908 
MQAITOQAS 795 
Meattwetov 649, 664 
MOQOQIPEXTOG 795 
moeoputegos 651,794 
Moeocevyn 643 
Medconov 696 
MVEOMEUWiMAOYOS 1350 
mueoatw 648 


oevow 648 
OfyAa 796 
eopgaia 741 
dvxavy 833 


ocapawd 642 
oappata 642, 892 
oaBpatov 651, 664 
oaxxoc 649 

oaeé— 651 
OdEXWOLG 794 
oatav 651 
oatavdc 651, 664 
OATEATEVW 929 
otha 642 

OEVATOS 795 
ofgnia 642 
oixeoa 651 
oxavéahifw 648, 651 
oxnvomnyia 643 
oxoeiBa tov 612 
oxoifov tot 612 
omaddaeus 796 
OTATHOES TOUG 613 
otaveow 649 
OTEYOV TOV 634 
otoeata 848 
otoatevouat 649 
otuyvatw 648 
ouegwvia 805, 819 
ovvaywyn 643 
ovvaexia 908 


ovvedo.ov 676 
ovveldnois 676 
ovvyn8eva 908 
ovvodos 908 


TAXLOV 1225 
TEULLWTATOG 908 
texviov 649 

tiv 696 

tivaCw 617 
tithos 664 
TOLOGYLOV 1144 


UBoitw 657 

bBeuotys 657 
VYOONVELVOWVYEOS 1350 
viEVOVTa 625 

umatoc 664, 673, 908, 909 
UMUAGEXOS 909 
UIMOOXAYOS 90g 
Voowmnos 651 

bypoTs 1350 


gat 617 

@bavw 649 
@uUrévtohos 644 
MUoAaos 644 
MUovouos 644 
MiUroovvaywyos 644 
Moeetov 806 
poaypos 808 
qudaxifw 648 


XGeuG 651,794 
yaoxwyatdac 661 
xEBowv 892 
xegovpes 674 
xot90s 665, 1208 
XQLOTLAVOS 797 
Xouotos 651 
XQVGEA 755 


wWwadrtnovov 805, 819, 1431 
wevdadekqoc 651 
wevdamootoAos 651 
woyxeé 696 


Wuxoo8EQuOMVUGNOOS 1350 
wuptov 649 


wtiov 649 
woavva 651, 664 


Homeric 
YQEVW 977 
ayuda 834 

deidw 984, 1006 
aioa 979 
GROVELEV 477 
GAAotE 984 
GUVLWV 1001, 1003 
GUPLPOeeEvs 400 
avaddooacb8at 455 
avaoow 662 
GvtiBEOL 1001, 1003 
avwya 979 
ANWLOOA 125 
BQYEVVOS 979 
Bryaeto 978 

Bin 476 
Boototow 979 
yahkaOrnvov 982 
yauBgoio 978 
YVWTOL 1051 
youvata 985 
SAWLOVLOS 1003 
daxogudecoav 982 
dSaudw 1057 
SaTEOLAL 400 
devdivev 125 
dyvas 1051 
diCnvat 977, 982 
d56u0¢ 1057 

d5Oua 982 

E 1230 

EBatvov 978 
E0EhEGXOV Qgl 
eihativos 985 
eivateges 182 
EUMEVOL 979 
éupev(vat) 477 
émea 978, 981 
EOOETAL 984 
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ETEQOG 984 
evTAOXGUOU 981 
evXwWAN g82 
Zijyva 455 

Znvi 455 

H 978 

NEALoLo 981 
néAvoc 448 
BEeiov 978 
BEoqata 984 
8éto 978 

Oew@v 978 

Boy 1001, 1003 
Boacvxagdiwv 982 
Bupos 1146 
iweQOevta 981 
tovAOL 1051 
XALOMEVOLO 978 
XE 979 

xiBaeic 806, 809 
xQadin 979 
AaBEeoxe 991 
ue8v 180 
UEhedwvewv 981 
MEQOTEDOL 979 
UEGOOS 984 
UETEOOETOL 981 
UVYOTHQES 1001, 1003 
veBoov 982 
VEOS 479 
VYEGOL 979 
vnos 479 

vyvs 1001, 1003 
Eetvos 979, 985 
6 978 

OlEQL 125 

dus 180 

Opaos 987 
OO 1449 

Ote 985 
OVQELOV 985 
6xXOS 179,180 
nahai~ata 984 
Nana 1418 
nanmnacew 1418 
METMKOS 734 
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MENVULEVOSG 1003 
MEQLPOWV 1003 
TLOOVQES 477 
MOEWOLO 978 
Moti 478 

mWQ0C 478 
NTEQOEVtA 978 
MtOAELOS 979 
nRtOAts 979, 985 
MtwE 1423 
NTWKXOG 1423 
QLVOS 747 
Q050V 777 
OTELYELV 987 
OTEWHLEV 479 
otnfecow 984 
OTHOLEV 479 
TAVUGLITTEQOL 977 
TEAEEVTA 981 
TEOOEQES 477 
TIAL 979 

TO 978 

tOEOV 777 
toooos 984 
PoTnten 979 
Mwviev 984 
yahivoc 841 
XarxéEov 985 
XAWEOS 755 
XON 125 
XOVOEWV 985 
x0en 476 
WVXEWV 981 
puxn 1146 
WXUS 1003 


Medieval 
aBdwmut 803 
GamEevoaorBwos 1231 
attia 801, 803 
Badtocs 803 
Bavta 802 

Beoya 8o1 

BétCa 801 

Biva 802 

Bitoa 801 


BitouAa/yitotAka 803 


Bitta 802 
BonBovea 797 
Bogxoc/Beoxos 803 
BovaAyacs 803 
yéooc 613 
yAavtive 803 
yAtog 803 
dnAnyatiwv 796 
dovxdtov 824 
NMEQES al 128 
ynoxa 801 

iaoun 779 
xaPaAAGOLOS 795 
xaBLa 803 
xaputotov 848 


xamitCadiov 801, 804 


xaeovxa 821, 824 
xacoida 804 
xaotoatos 802 
xaotoitw 802, 804 
xacteov 848 
XEVTNVAELOV 848 
AEMAAHTLWV 796 
LayyioAL 804 
Muous 802 
Lovotea 803 
uxonv 614 
Lixoys 614 


wOUTOVA/LOUTOVAG 802 


Ouovw 615 


MEvICWEVTOV 795, 801 


moterxo 803, 804 
edyxt 802 
eoyxitw 802 
oaxoa 821 
oixhkos 801 
oitha 801 
oxoettidtov 801 
TAYXLOV 1225 
toia/toia8. 803 
pakxid. 803 
gatiiov 801 


goooato/povooato 804 
moevttato/peovrfato 801, 804 


gowrfatov 801 
XaQgoc 613 
weyelraens 803 


Tsakonian 
[a'k"o] 455 
yavoc 756 
yhavtivi/yAavtivia 803 
LroutovAe 802 
[o'rua] 454 
[‘satu] 447 
[se'rindu] 455 
[than] 455 
[‘turali] 455 
{‘vanne] 450 


Specialized vocabularies 
&ya8Ov 1091, 1097, 1099 
ayabds 1074, 1099 
GYAMAL 1079 
Gyan 1077 
ayyedkos 1076 
GYEVVYTOS 1074 
ayifw 1072 

GYOS 1071, 1077 
GYXVEA 1403 
a@yvoc 1071 

ayo 1071 

GYQLOG 1404 
ayXlotevs 1080 
Gbek@dc 1077 
abiaq8oeos 1097 
aCouat 1071 
andovis 1403 
GQ 1095 
GOavatos 1097 
aidotov 1403 
aidotos 1071, 1400 
aidw>s 1403 
AWOEEaYLKOG 1111 
aivogeaywdys 1111 
QiWOEEOLXOS 1111 
aivogeomdys 1111 
QLQEOLS 1077 
atobnots 1101 
aic8nta 1096 
dioow 1109 
aicxeds 1400 
QITLOV 1095 
GxavOa 1403 
AXATAAHNATG 1101 
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Gxataknwpia 1101 
axEots 1106, 1110 
GxEOtTOS 1106 
GxO0hovB0s 1058 
dxoc 1106 
axovpat 1106 
GXOVOLOSG 1084, 1099 
GRXOWTHELA 1110 
GAGOTWE 1109 
adyéewv/GrAy@v 1106 
GEELPAEUAXOV 1109 
GAnOEa. 1077 
GAnOivos 1074 
Ghin 1063 
Gditaivw 1073 
GALTHOLOG 1073 
GAXaQ 1109 
auagtia 1076 
AUATALOTYHS 1100 
GuBAvwImOS 1109 
Gupwv 1404 
Q(L)Papidtat 1057 
GugiorAos 1057 
avayvw@otnys 1078 
GVAXOLOLG 1081 
GVaALOLWtOG 1074 
G&vakoyla 1101 
GvaAvELW 1092 
AVaAVOUG 1092 
AVALVYOLG 1097 
AVACTAOWLOS 1079 
avatiOynur 1072 
avaxyweyntyns 1078 
avéeganob.otyns 1084 
avdeano0bov 1057 
Gvéeanous 1057 
GvdSeela 1097 
avdgetov 1403 
AVELXALOTS 1099 
avekeyEla 1100 
GAVYHXEGTOG 1106 
aviyeagn 1081 
AVtLPAGis 1099 
AVtTWHOOLA 1081 
avwWAEBEO0S 1097 
AVWVULOV 1403 
GELWLLA 1100 
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GOQaTOS 1074 
anaywyyn 1081 
ANAEXN 1072 
GIELQOV 1091, 1095, 1107 
anodeElg 1099 
GMoVEWOLG 1075 
anoxa8agous 1110 
ANMOXGAVLG 1077 
GMOXNOvELs 1081, 1084 
ANOXOVMPA 1403 
amohepis 1082 
AMOAVTOWOLG 1077 
GMOMANELs 1110 
amorous 1081 
ANdMPavats 1099 
ANOMPAGIG 1099 
ATopoed 1058 
ANMQOMTWOLA 1099 
God 1072 

GEGouaL 1072 
AOYVEWVHTOS 1058 
GOETH 1094, 1099 
ce8ea 1403 
aoGouixd 1112 
GOOTEOYV 1403 
"AQOTTAL 1057 
GOQWOTHUA 1104 
GOOwotia 1104 
BEX 1089, 1094, 1095 
GQXW 1094 
GOGVEVELA 1104, 1105 
aob_evewv/ao8ev@v 1106 
dodevrs 1106 
cowdns 1112 
GOWUATA 1100 
atéhera 1067 

atywwia 1081 
GTOEUALOS 1109 
avtoayabev 1089 
avtoavOewmnos 1089 
QUTOEXAGTOV 1090 
QUTOTEAES 1100 
apaigects 1082 
APoorovpar 1071 
apeodiovatw 1404 


Baivw 1404 
Badavos 1403 
Bakavtotopot 1084 
Bantioua 1079 
BavBwv 1403 
Bynxwdns 1111 
Buw@ 1404 

Bon 1063 
Booxw 1404 
Bovrevoig 1099 
BovAnois 1099 
Bwroxond 1404 


YAYYOALVWOLS 1110 
yala 1095 

YOYETH 1057 
yaunAta 1081 
yau@ 670,1404, 1407 
yeveots 1076, 1098 
YEVNTOS 1075 
yevvyotc 1076 
YEVVYTOS 1075 
YEVOG 1075, 1095, 1099 
YEVV@ 1075 
YEQQA 1403 
YEewey@ 1404 
yiyveo8at 1090 
ylyVWOxXW 1090 
Yvwpn 1090 
YVWUWV 1403 
YV@OU 1077, 1090 
YVWOTLKOG 1077 
YOVN 1403 
YOAUUA 1093 
YOAPai 1074 
yoagn 299, 1082 
YULVYTES 1057 
Yuvalxes 1057 


daiuwv 1076 
daxvodns 1111 
deiva 1403 
dexatn 1072 
dé\ta 1404 
dSek@axiov 1403 
déuac 1403 


dévV 1095 

d€ouUa 1403 
dSeouwtnelov 1084 
dSEq~w 1404 

dynuaoxos 1062 
dSnproveydc 1076 
dyuoxeatia 1064, 1066 
d7jy0s 1062, 1066 
dSyNWOOLOS 

dnuotixol 1067 
draluyiov 1081 
dua8ryn 1095 
SLALQEDLG 1097 
dvaitnois 1110 
StaAxXOOEVW 1404 
duaxwv 1078 
duaAEyOUGL 1404 
duarEXxTLxT]| 1097, 1099 
dtapaetveia 1082 
dSvawaotveduevos 1082 
dramaodevevw 1404 
dSrarvyjots 1110 
dtaqwvia, iooodevrs 1101 
SuaxwWenois 1110 
SLAXWONTLXG 1112 
didwut 1072 
dveCevywEVOV 1100 
dixatos 1071 
SuxaLoovvn 1077 
dixat, Euunvor 1084 
dixyn 1082 

dixn wevdsouaotugiwv 1082 
dioixynous 1078 
dSuvovoeyjots 1110 
Stoventuxa 1112 
SLPOQOVPEVOV 1100 
dixa olxéovtEes 1058 
dupwdns 1112 

Spwr 1057 

duds 1057 

dSvoMegds 1109 
dvo~wdys 1109 
SOYUATLXOS 1101 
doxwacia 1064, 1082, 1085 
d50Ea 1090, 1099 
dSoeiaAWTOS 1058 
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dSo0QixtyHTOs 1058 

S00U 1403 

dSo0vAy 1056, 1057, 1058 
dovA0¢ 1056, 1057, 1058 
doamétyc/Seametic 1059 
duvapet 1098 

duvaputs 1098, 1107 
SVGEVTEOLKOS 1111, 1112 
dvoevteouwdns 1111 
SwWOEOMGEOs 1057 


eyyun 1083 
éyyuntys 1083 
EYYUWLEVOS 1083 
EYYUOV 1083 
EYXELONOLG 1110 
EDEL 1095 
EBeAOd5oOvA05 1059 
i506 1055, 1095, 1096, 1098 
elOWAOAGATOLA 1077 
elSwAOV 1077 
EixWV 1077 
ELAWTEG 1057 

eit 1090-1091 
eloayyedia 1083 
eloaywyn 1081 
EXHOOLG 1083 
EXELVO 1403 
ExxAnola 1078 
EXUAYELOV 1097 
EXUOXAEVW 1404 
EXOVOLWS 1084, 1099 
EXTUNOLG 1110 
EXTNMOQOL/EXTNUGOLOL 1057 
Ehatyno 1404 
EAATNOLOS 1110, 1112 
éhavvw 1404 
éhenuoovvy 1078 
éAniCw 1109, 1110 
eAsig 1077 
éupatevois 1083 
EUBOAOV 1403 
EWETNHOLOG 1110 
Ewetixds 1111 
Epetwdys 1111 

EV 1097 
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EVaYNG 1071, 1072 
évayiCw 1072 
EVAYLOULA 1072 
EVA'YLOLOS 1072 
evavOowsNoLs 1075 
EVAVTLA TA 1107 
Evdexa 1084 
Evd0EQ 1099 
EVEQYELA 1097, 1098 
Eveoyys 1098 
EVEOYOS 1098 
EVEXVOOV 1084 
EVOUULOV 1073 
EVVONWA 1101 
EVVOLO 1101 


EVTEAEXELA 1055, 1092, 1098 


EVTELVW 1072 
EVTEQLOV 1403 
eEavO@ 1110 
EEOQxLOTHS 1078 
eEoukis 1084 
EMaywyn 1099 
ETLELOLOV 1403 
EMEXW 1101 
émiBeBaiwots 1084 
EXLOVUNTLAOV 1097 
EMLXNOOS 1109 
Emixkneos 1085 
ENLANITLXOSG 1111, 1112 
EMLVOLA 1101 
Emivooos 1106 
ETLMOOLXOG 1085 
EMLOXOTOS 1078 
EMLOTALAL 1090 
ETLOTHUN 1090, 1099 
Emiteomeia 1085 
EMiTOOMOS 1058 
EMOXN 1101 
emwPedia 1085 
EQAVOS 1059 
Eodetv leQa 1072 
é0€BivO0c 1403 
EQEOLotLXOS 1111 
EQEDOW 1404 
EOETUOV 1403 
Eonpitys 1078 


EQXOMAL 1404 
EQWS 1077, 1078 
EotL 1090 

EOXAEA 1404 
ETEQOV 1097 
evdawovia 1096, 1099 
evdovA0cg 1059 
EVEOTW 1096 
evouuin 1096 
evobuva 1064 
evOuvy 

evoepeta 1078 
EVOEBNS 1070, 1071 
EvTUXLA 1096 
EVXAOLOTLA 1079 
EVXYN 1072 
EVXOUAL 1072 
EMEOLG 1085 
éprynots 1081 


C@ov 1403 


NIYELOVLXOV 1100 
Oxy 1099 
7Oixdg 1099 
FTALQNxWS 1404 


Bavatwdns 1106 
Oelov 1097 

Qelocg 1075 
BEavdo0c 1075 
BedvOowsos 1075 
Beoyea@os 1075 
Be0d0x0S 1075 
BEoxtOvos 1075 
BeoAoyia 1075 
Beouiwntos 1075 
BeomaGera 1076 
Beomaidsevtos 1075 
BEOMVEVOTOS 1075 
BeoteAns 1075 
Oeotoxo0s 1076 
BEoMvAaxtos 1075 
Oeoameia 1106 
Segamevya 1106 
Beoamevtys 1106 


BeQamEvW 1070, 1106 
BEOAMWV 1057, 1058, 1106 
BEOUAVTNELOS 1110 
BeQuUavtLXds 1111 
BEouUN 1110 

BEQUOV 1055, 1095, 1107 
BEGEL 1095 

BEGtG 1095 

BEwWots 1075 

Briwis 1078 

Benoxela 1078 
BupoEerdés 1097 

OVO 1072 

8veweds 1078 

Ovaia 1072, 1079 
BVOLAGTHOLOV 1079 
8vw 1072 


laa 1107 

idoutos 1106 

UaOLg 1107 

latyne 1106 

LatHoLOV 1106 

latoea 1106 

LATOELOV 1106 

latoevw 1106 

lateLxosg 1106 

lateds 1106 

iatwe 1106 

LSE 1055, 1095, 1096 
l€0G 1070, 1072 

lEQELOV 1070, 1072 
LEQEUG, LEQELA 1070, 1078 
l€QEVW 1072 

LEQOV 1055, 1070 

l€Q0G 1054, 1070, 1071, 1072 
iytNeLos 1111 

LATEQLKOSG 1111 
ixteg(twdns 1111. 1112 
LMMOXOLOS 1058 
lonyogia 1063, 1065, 1066 
iad@uds 1404 

iooxeatia 1065, 1066 
\OOVOULA. 1065, 1066, 1108 
\DOQQOTOV 1095 
(GOOVEVELA 1101 
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LOtOS 1403 
i@par 1106 


xaBAaOTNHELOS 1111, 1112 
xa8aQtlXos 1111 
x08’ EXAOTOV TO 1092 
xa8Eevw 1404 
xaOHXOV 1092 
xaOiutmaCouwar 1404 
xa80ALxN 1079 
xa8dA0v 1098, 1099 
XAaX05OVAOG 1059 
XOAALOTA TA 1093 
XOUVWV 1106 
XAVWV 1074 
xaQdta 1110 
xa0aABas 1404 
XAGWOIS 1404 
HATAAHMTLXOS 1101 
HATAAHWus 1101 
HATAMVYWV 1404 
XATAPAGLG 1099 
XATHYORLA 1055, 1092, 1097 
XATHYOQOVMEVOV 1097 
XATHXNOLS 1079 
HAVAOS 1403 
XOVUGA 1110 

AAVOLG 1110 
XAVOTLXOG 1111 
xavowdys 1111 
xEANS 1403 
xedntiGw 1404 
XEVOV 1100, 1095 
XEVOG 1110 
XEVTIAVOOG 1403 
XEVTOOV 1403 
XEVWOLG 1110 
XEQKOG 1403 

UNIMOG 1403 
XNQVYUA 1074 
KtAArxveuor 1057 
xivardoc 1404 
xivyats 1098 

“WW 1404 
XAGQDTAL 1057 
XAETTHS 1084 


1579 


1580 
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xATje0c 1086 
xANHOWOLG 1063 
xATaug 1078 
XAVOLG 1110 
xoLvoOPLov 1078 
XOWWVLA 1079, 1096 
HOXXOS 1403 
XOATMOG 1404 
XOVTOS 1403 
XOOVVY 1403 
XOQOVVNPOEOL 1057 
x00L0CG 1076 
XOOUW 1093 
xeatos 1066 
XQLTNOLOV 1101 
XQOUVW 1404 

XTELG 1403 

uTYTY (YUVT}) 1057 
xtloig 1076 
xtLotys 1076 
AXUITHOLOG 1111, 1112 
XVVAYXLAG 1112 
HVVAYXLAOS 1112 
xvEeLOTHs 1086 
xv080¢6 1403 
XVGOG 1403 

XVWV 1403, 1406 
xWAT] 1403 


AQLXAOTOLA 1405 
AGXXOS 1404 
AdotTAVeOS 1404 
NELEVTEOLHG 1112 
AetevteQuwmdys 1111 
AELLWV 1403 
hetyovtec/Aeiyovoat 1405 
AEXTOV 1100 
Aeopu(a)Ew 1405 
LEwHMOQOs 1404 

hy8y 1097 

Anx® 1404 

AXXO 1403 
Miooowat 1072 
oyixy 1100 
hoytotrs 1085 
KOYLOTLXOV 1097 
KOYOS 1075, 1095, 1100 


KOVTOOV 1079 
hoxun 1403 
AVTNOLOS 1111 
AUTLHXOSG 1111 
Awxodvutys 1084 


pata 1404 
UAABAXTHOLOV 1112 
uarkBaxwdns 1111 
uavOdvw 1090 
UQVLXOSG 1111 
UAVLOXNILOG 1404 
paviwdys 1111 
Maguavdvvol 1057 
uUdetus 1078 
WAOTLYLASG 1059 
ueyahowpuyia 1078 
ueBeELc 1096 
WELYVULLL 1404 
WEAaYXOALKOS 1111 
wekayxoAwdns 1111 
uekaBeEov 1404 
UEGOTTS 1099 
uEeTahaBavw 1096 
UETEXW 1096 
UNteOMOALTYHS 1078 
UNnteEmovV 1062 
utsBoq~oed 1064 
UVO@TAL 1057 
uovaoxia 1076, 1108 
uovayos 1078 
LOVOYEVI|S 1075 
LOQLA 1403 

Loggy 1098 
wUCovets 1405 
UVOTOV 1404 
LLVOTHOLOV 1079 
UVOXOV 1403 


VAMOS 1404 

VAOTOV 1095 
vavtodavetov 1086 
vevoonxws 1106 
VEVOOV 1403 

vonta 1096 
vouwoGEtys 300, 1076 
VOWOS 1077, 1094 


VOW 1094 
vooegds 1106 


vootwv/voom@v 1106 


voondds 1106 


VOONUG 1104, 1105, 1111 


vooneds 1106 
VOOOS 1104, 1105 
voowdys 1106 
vous 1099 

vow 1090 


Eneov 1095 
Epos 1403 
EVAOV 1403 
EvvOyxn 1095 


oida 1090 
OLXETHS 1057, 1058 
OLXETIC 1058 
OlXEVS 1057 
OlXOYEVT|S 1058 
OLXOVOLLG. 1075 
OlX0G 1057 
Oia 1404 
OABos 1096 
OAtaBos 1403 
OWUA@ 1404 
Ou0d0vA06 1059 
OuwOLOLERT] 1089 
OLOLOTYS 1101 
OLOLWLA 1096 
OWOAOYIG 1095 
OLOOVOLOS 1075 


OV TO 1091, 1094, 1095, 1096 


OVOLATOTOLM 1093 
ONAOV 1403 
ONTAVLOV 1404 
0E6050E0¢ 1079 
OQEG0ENELA 1094 
OeGdtHta 1094 
deiGw obdev 1101 
OQ0G 1092 

OOLOS 1054, 1071 
dotoaxifw 1066 
ov évexa tO 1092 
OV UGAAOV 1101 
OvdSEV 1095 
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OVOG 1403 

OVOLA 1075, 1091, 1097 
OMls 1403 

OXEVW 1404 


MaOynwa 1104, 1105 
mca80¢ 1101, 1104, 1105 
Tardioxn 1058 
MAG 1058 

TALW 1404 
TAALYYEVEOLA 1079 
mavdooia 1404 
MavvvxiCw 1404 
MAVTOXOGTWO 1076 
maoeaBacis 1076 
MAQASELYLA 1095, 1096 
MAQALOVT/MAQUOVA/TAQALOVA 1059 
NAQAUMEXOUAL 1109 
MaAQEaMANYLXOS 112 
NAQAKTWUA 1076 
MaQGEvos 1078 
MAQOVOIA 1075, 1096 
MaAEETnola 1063 
MAYA 1079 
MAOXELV tO 1091 
Tlatye 1075 
MATOOVXOL 1085 
MATTAAOS 1403 
mediov 1404 
MELOAGLOS 1078 
TTELOW 1404 
MEAGTHS 1057 
TEKEXUG 1403 
MEVEOTAL 1057 

MEOS 1403 
TENNQOWMEVOS 1106 
MEQLEOTLXOS 1111 
TLEQLOLXOL 1057 
MEQIMTWOLSG 1101 
TUVAXLOV 1081 
TLGTLG 1077 
MAAXKOUVSG 1404 
Thavy 1077 

MAdVOS 1109 
TMAEVOLTLKOS 1112 
MAHG0c 1078 
MATES 1095 
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1582 
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mAnoatw 1404 
vevua 1076 
MOSAQLOV 1403 
ILOLELV TO 1091 
oinats 1076 
Moutys 1076 
ILOLOV TO 1092 
TOLOTHS 1092 
TOLW 1404 
MOAtELA 1062 
MOALtEvELA 1062 
TOAVONHLLOV 1025 
MOvEewv/MOVaV 1106 
MOVOS 1110 
MOMAVOV 1404 
MOOVELA 1078 
OOOH 1403 
MOGOV 1092 

MOTE TO 1092 

TOV TO 1092 

TOUS 1403 
TMOAYUa 1403 
MOGOLS EL AVoEL 1084 
MoEeoBUtEoOL 1078 
MOQOGINEDLG 1099 
mooBovAEvUA 1063 
MOOYVWOLG 1110 
MOOVOaLULA 1063 
Meotxa 1082, 1086 
MOOAHWts 1101 
MEeouvyHoteLa 1086 
medo0do0c 1076 
MQOGAVAG 1405 
MOOGSEXOWAL 1110 
MOOGSOXWOS 1110 
MOOPaats 1109, 1110 
MOVTAVELG 1063 
NTAQULAG 1112 
MtMoug 1076 
muyiGw 1404 
MVANH 1404 

VE 1025 
MvVEETWSNS 1112 


oeCetv god 1078 
OoixOs 1111 


OOMAAOV 1403 
OONTEOV 1403 
Qowdy¢ 1111 
QVOLOS 1095 


oc8n 1403 

OaQg—E 1076, 1403 
OAOXLXOS 1076 
OGExXLVOS 1076 
CAVE 1403 
ofBowat 1070 
OEALVOV 1404 
ONLOLVOLEVOV 1100 
ONLALVOV 1100 
ONMELOV 1100 
ONNTNELOS 1111 
owaods 1106 
OLIPWV 1403 
OXEVOS 1403 
OXEVOMOEOS 1058 
OXOETLOS 1403 
OXVTGAN 1403 


Gowpia 1055, 1077, 1093, 1094, 1097, 1099 


OOMLOTHsS 1094 
OOMLOTLAN 1094 
ONMAGLOS 1110 
onéouata 1089 
omkex@ 1404 
omkynvwdrys 1111 
onodynoiWavea 1404 
ono0d@ 1404 
onovdalos 1099 
OTEQEOV 1095 
OTEOTOIC 1098 
otynoeiGw 1110 
OTLYWATLAS 1059 
OTOLXELOV 1092, 1095 
OTOAYYOVOLXOS 1111, 1112 
otoayyovelwdys 1111 
OTUNTHOIN 1112 
OTUITLXG 1112 
ovyyevns 1080 
OvyylyVOUaL 1404 
OVYYOAMEVS 300 
ovyxatabEects 1100 
OUXOV 1404 


OVAOYLOLOS 1099 
oupBeBnx0c 1092 
ovuBorAov 1079 
OUUTEMAEYWEVOV 1100 
OVVAYWYN 1097 
avvd0vh0c 1059 
OUVELLL 1090 
OVVEVVaCFOUaL 1404 
OUVILLUWEVOV 1100 
ovv@EOIsS 1101 
OVVLNUL 1407 
ovvovoltatw 1404 
OMayLov 1072 
opatw 1072 
otyétc 1110 
OXTUA 1095 
OXLOUA 1078, 1403 
o@ua 1076, 1403 
OWUATA 1100 
owpata (SovAa) 1058 
OWPOEOGVVY 1097 


tapuias 1058 
TaELG 1095 
TAQAXTLXOS 1111 
tagaxwdnys 1111 
TAVOEOS 1403 
TAVTOV 1097 
TeAEtal 1070 
TEAOS 1098, 1099 
TEXVT]| 1094, 1099 
TULW 1070 
TOLXWEVXOS 1084 
TONOS 1100 
TOQLTTUN 1062 
TOOTH 1095 
TOUBALOV 1404 
TOUMAVOV 1403 
TOUNW 1404 
TUYXAVOVTA 1100 
TUMWOLG 1100 


vyaCouar 1106 
vyiatw 1106 
vytaivouo. 1106 
VYLALVW 1105 
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DYLALVwWV 1106 
VYLELA 1105 
VYLELVOG 1105 
VYLNOOS 1105 
DYLNS 1105 

DYOOV 1095 
vdoomumdns 1111 
vdowminxdc 1111, 1112 
V6wWo 1095 
vioBecia 1077 

VAN 1098 
UNGOXELW 1100 
UNAOMLOTHS 1058 
VILEXYWONTLXOS 1111 
UVIEQOVOGVLOG 1075 
DVIMEQOVOLOG 1075 
DIUNOETHS 1058 
DUNVWTIXE 1112 
vm0duaxovoc 1078 
br0d0x7 1097 
brobyxn 1084 


DIOXELEVOV 1097, 1098 


DIOANWis 1099 


DNOOTAGLS 1075, 1092, 1100, 1101 


DVIMOTAOLG 1110 
VMOXWONTLAOS 1111 
VOOAXOS 1403 
UPEOTaVaL 1100 


POLVOUEVA. 1092 
@avtacia 1100 
PAQUAKXOV 1107 
pOwwdns 1111 
MOiowxoc 1111, 1112 
@800a 1077, 1108 
qixicg 1406 
PiuavOownia 1077 
PuUrodeomotos 1059 
@lAouetoas 1404 
Piocogia 1093 
Pidcogos 1093 
MUG 1407 

PAEW 1403 
PAVATALVWOLG 1110 
powixifw 1405 
MOvx0c 1111 
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govwdns 11 
MQEVITLHOS 1111 
PEOvHOLs 1093, 1099 
PQOVIOS 1099 
@PEOVvm 1090 

QUVOEL 1095 
MVONntinos 1111 
QUOC 1093, 1109, 1403 


XAWOLTVITN 1404 
XGQUG 1077 
XELOOTOVLA. 1063 
XELOOTOVW 1405 
XOl@Oc 1403 
yonuwata 1089 
YONOLAtTHGIAa 1086 
yonotds 1078 
YOOVOS 1100 
XOVOWVHTOS 1058 
xuteitw 1086 
XWQQ 1097 

YWOIS OlxODVTES 1058 


Wavoig 1110 

whgiona 1063 
WVATNHOLOG 1111 

wpvxn 1076, 1097, 1101 
Wuxx0sg 1076 

WUYOOV 1055, 1095, 1107 
WwAN 1403, 1406 
WVYtOS 1058 

MTEL 1109 


Hebrew-Aramaic 
’mn 650 
‘pyqwrsym 809 
*-rdb 777 

’zwb 651 

awyr 808 
astnys 806 
apyrywn 808 
biltS4m 891 

bt 650 

bis 735 

d(y) 650 

gan 1137 


gdr 808 
gilsad 891 
gnz 778 

gy’ 809 
gy()hmn 650 
delet 737 
‘erabon 737 
harus 734 
hasid 1142 
hevron 892 
hw5‘n’ 651 
hhzyq 808 
hilwyh 650 
h8yr3_ 775 
(w)hnh 652 
zwg 808 
hzq 808 

ht’ 808 

tks 809 
tykws 809 
yawanin 812 
yyn 806, 808 
kamon 734 
karkom 735 
kasat 736 
koper 735 
kr 650 
kutonet 734 
l’-yr’ 809 
P-nktb 809 
Imyn 809 
Iskh 806 
mal’akh 664 
maneh 736 
masorah 889 
mdynh 650 
mdyn’ 650 
mkrh 806 
mn 650 
mor 735 
mqwbl’ 807 
ndb 642 
nephesh 1149 
nml 809 
sabbath 1142 
sadin 735 


sanhedrin 676 
saq 736 

sdyn 806 
swmpnyh 805 
syg 808 
snhdrywt 809 
snhdryn 809 
spg 809 
spwg 809 
stry’ 725 
sttry 822 
payyetan 809 
pardes 1137 
pizmon 809 
piyyut 809 
plyyutim 809 
plgs 806 
psh’ 651 
psntryn 805 
pmk 775 
qadosh 1142 
qds 642 
qigelar 809 
qtygwr 809 
qtrg 809 
qytrs 806 
qasi’a 735 
Sabbath 892 
Sbt 651 

Seqel 736 
sumson 734 
Stn 651 

Skr(’) 651 
targum 888 
twb 642 


Hiberno-Latin 
agea 834 
blemmus 834 
charaxare 834 
filoxinia 834 
follus 834 
glaucicomus 834 
horanus 834 

idor 834 
quadrigonus 834 
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Hittite 
anna- 769 
arawa 764 
est°1 167 

k*is 167 
lahhyala- 769 
nek"t- 167 
purulli- 769 
siptam- 166 
siu(n)- 765, 769 
taks- 166 
tuekka 766 


Illyrian 
grabovius 751 
sabaia 746 
aldwooa 749 
daEa 749 
Aevadar 746 
Oivos 746 


Indian-Sanskrit 
Amtkena 838 
Amtyoga 838 
anakaya 840 
anudré 661 
aSman 749 
aSvah 397 

asti 167 

asva- 172 
bharami 157 
mahamatra 838 
matar 166 
mela 729, 841 
meriakha 729, 840 
kataras 167 
kastira 841 
khalina 841 
grhastha 839 
tad 187 

taks 166 

tapas 166 

tatas 1440 
trayas 187 
Tulamaya 838 
dadhami 398 
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dhanna 838, 839 
duhita 767 
duhitér- 398 
naktam 167 
namnas 1440 
pitar 153, 166 
pat(t)ra 166 
paristonia 729, 840 
pas-y- 671 

pippali 836 
Priyadarshin 838 
yah 157 

yajati 1141 

yas 187 

yugam 187 

raj- 156 

vrihi 836 

Sravas 182 

Svan- 657 

sapta 166 

sapta 187 

santi 167 

stratega 729, 840 
stupa 840 
Boapuevar 839, 842 
uUauUateat 837 
ooauEevat 838, 842 


Iranian 
almas 781 
anuslya- 779 
asém 781 
axSaina- 776 
badiya 778 
bandaka- 778 
birinj 778 
brinj 778 
daiva- 779 
dénar 781 
dir(h)am 781 
dinar 781 
drahm 723, 781 
dan(ag) 778 
dana 778 
Darayava(h)uS 778 
-farnah 776 


farsang 777 
farsax 777 
frasang 777 
ganj 778 
Gaub(a)ruva 775 
gul 777 

gurinj 778 
Hagmatana 776 
Hi(n)du- 776 
kapi¢ 777 
kardag 777 
magu- 777 
morwarid 779 
musk 779 
pambag 779 
pistag 779 
paléz 778 
pardéz 673 
Parnaka 780 
Rsama 775 
Rta-xSac¢a-. 775 
sag 774 

sim 781 

tax$ 777 
U-fratus 776 
Vi(n)da-farnah 776 
Vistaspa 775 
xSaca-pavan- 777 
XSayarsa 775 
yasaman 779 
yauna 780, 837 
Yaunaya 780 
acat 779 
devas 779 
mevoayas 778 
motipatic 778 


Irish (Old) 
airim 178 
arathar 178 
athair 166 
bracht 830 
cia 167 

ech 172 
mathair 166 
nocht 167 


rig- 156 

soscél 833 
tea(-é€) 166 
techt-aigid 829 


Italian 
burrico 803 
castrato 802 
Cesare 550 
ghiro 803 
nipote 182 
parla 671 

piu 798 
profondo 798 


Khotanese 
lakana 781 


Latin 
abdomen 803 
accentus 793 
aer 793 
aether 793 
agrum 187 
albicellus 803 


ampora/amphora 703 


ampulla 793 
analogia 793 
angelus 794 
anima 187 
apostolus 794 
apotheca 796 
aratrum 178 
architectura 793 
argentum 181 
arma 672 

aro 179 

ascia 801, 803 
asper 673, 796 
atomus 793 
badius 803 
balineum 793 
baptizare 794 
barbatus 797 


beneficiarius 796 


bibliotheca 796 
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bracchium 793 
burrichus 803 
caballicare 796 
caelitus 1440 
Caesar 549, 550 
calx 792 

camera 792 
candela 795 
candidatus 797 
capitatio 796 
caritas 794 
carruca 824 
carta 792 

cassis 804 
castrare 802, 804 
castrum 848 
casus 672, 793 
cavus 803 
centenarium 848 
centurio 649, 795 
chorus 793 
christianus 797 
circus 801 

cista 792 
clarissimus 908 
classis 795 
clausura 797 
col(a)pus 793 
collegium 908 
comprehensio 793 
conscientia 676 
consul 664, 673, 908, 909 
contubernalis 795 
crus 793 

culpa 672 
custodia 664, 795 
cymbalum 793 
damnum 672 
delegatio 796 
denarius 649, 664, 819 
designatus 908 
diarium 795 

dicit 794,795 
dictator 909 
duplicarius 796, 908 
duplico 908 
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ecclesia 794 
edictum 795 
Eleni 549 

equus 157, 172, 397 
esca 801 

essentia 793 
etymologia 793 
expositor 879, 938 
fac(u)la 801 

falx 803 

familia 796 
femina 767 

fidus 871, 876, 878, 879 
fieri 798, 803 
fortuna 672 
fossatum 804 
frondia 801 
gaesatus 829 
gaesum 829 
gamba 793 
gladius 793 
glandula 803 
glans 803 

glis 803 

grabatus 751 
grammaticus 793 
gratia 794 
gubernator 793 
Helena 549, 550 
historia 549 
horrearius 803 
horreum 803 
hospitium 796 
ictus 793, 1034 
ille 794 
imbractum 830 
impedimentum 795, 801 
imperator 909 
incarnatio 794 
individuum 793 


interpres 781, 876, 877, 879, 938 


istud 187 
iubeo 797 
ludicium 797 
lugum 187 
Iuppiter 769 
labrum 793 


lac 179 

lanceola 804 
lapis 748,793 
lavabrum 793 


legio 664,795 
limus 802 


lingua 646, 647, 674, 724, 725, 898 
lupus 577; lupum 577; lupi 577 


lustrum 803 

lyra 793 
macellum 793, 796 
machina 793 
magister 795 
Magistrianus 797 
martyr 794 

massa 792 

mater 166 
méchanicus 793 
membrana 795 
mergere 794 
municipium 899 
musica 793 
mutulus 802 
nauta 793 
negotiator 747 
nepos 181 

noct- 167 
nominis 1440 
novicius 908 
noxia 672 
numerus 908 
nuntius 794 
orator 871,879 
ordinanius 796 
palatium 796, 848 
parabola 671 
pater 153, 166, 574 
pecu 673 
pecunia 673 
penna 671 
perfectissimus 908 
petra 793 
philosophus 793 
platéa 792 

poena 792 

poeta 792 

porta 795 


potnx 803 

praedes 908 
praefectus 795 
praetor 673, 795, 908 
praetonum 649, 664 
presbyter 794, 833 
princeps 909 
proconsul 908 
proportio 793 
pullus 796 
quadrans 664 
quaestor 908, 909 
qualitas 793 
quattuor 905 
quattuorvirum 906 
quid 1057 
quindecimvirum 908 
quis 167 

quod 876, 1091 
régula 796 
resurrexi0 794 

réx 156, 829 

rhetor 564, 793 
runcare 802 
runcina 833 

runco 802 

sacerdos 794 
sacramentum 794 
sapiens 793 
satisdare 908 
satisfacere 872, 908 
scortea 801 

scniba 612 

scutella 633 

senatus 795, 897, 906 
senlor 794 

septem 907 
septemvirum 906, 908 
sextarius 848 
sit(u)la 801 

spada 793 

spatula 793 

specio 671 

spinula 633 

stella 187 

strata 796,848 
tabula 1101 
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talentum 793 
tectum 829 
tepidus 166 
testis 794 
texere 166 
thronus 793 
thymum 793 
titulus 664, 795 
tnumvirum 906, 908 
tu 549 

tumba 792 

tus 792 
urbanorum 908 
urbs 574 
vadius 803 
vadum 802 
vates 830 
vehiculum 179 
velum 823 
vena 802 
ventus 793 
veredanius 823 
verlloquium 793 
veteranus 795 
via 796 

video 673 
virga 801 

vitea 801 

vicus 1438 
zephyrus 793 
zona 793 


Linear A 
a-Sa-Sa-ra-me 232 
I-pl-na-ma 232 
ku-ro 231 
po-to-ku-ro 232 


Lithuanian 
ésti 167 
mét(ina) 166 
septyni 167 


Luwian 
anni- 769 
a-zUu-wa 765 
borli- 769 
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civ- 769 

forli- 769 
handawat(i) 765 
massan(i)- 765 
titaamma 767 
za- 762 


Lydian 
adiksantru- 771 
Artimu- 771 
aula 771 
bakilli- 771 
bartara- 772 
borhi-/forli- 769 
civ- 769 

éna- 769 
kave- 770, 771 
Lamétru 771 
Lev 771 
qakmhu-A 770 
tavSa- 769 
Latkas 769 


Lycian 

ada 932 

aité 928,931 
arawa 764, 933 


Arjina 763, 930, 932 


Arnal 933 
Artumpara 775 
arus 933 
asaxylazu 933 

edi 926 

éke 927 

Eliana 932 

éni 760, 769, 932 
epewétImméi 933 
epide 933 
erawazlja 929 
Ertemi 931 

esbe 765, 766 
Eseimyu 931 
hati 933 

hrppi 928, 929 
ye 926 

kbatru 767 
kmmétis 933 


kumaha 928, 931 
mahan(i) 765 

mété 927 

minti 765 
Natrbbiyémi 766, 927, 932 
Ntemuylida 765 
nyrahidyé 765 

pi(je)- 766, 930, 932 
Pinale 763 

ppuweti 928 

pm 933 

priinezi 933 
priinezyehi 933 
Pulenjda 931 
Purihime[teh] 766, 934 
Pttara 763 

qasttu 929 
Qiturahahn 931 

se 926, 927 

Siderya 931 

sixlas 932 

sttrat 765 

tedi 760 

ti 635, 767, 926, 928 
tideimi 766, 767, 928, 930 
tike 927 

Tlawa 763 

trmmile 932 

trmmisn 932 

tuhesn 766, 934 
tukedr(i) 766 

tuwe- 766 

xbide 762 

ybidénni 762, 932 
xddazas 933 
Xfitawat(i)- 765, 932 
XssaOrapazate 929 
Xssbezé 766, 932, 934 
wivdis 765 


Messapic 
ana 747 
aprodita 747 
isareti 747 


Ormur! 


mucin 781 


Oscan 
puterei 167 


Ossetic 
k’ abic 777 


Parthian 
"rtbnw 775 
brywd 778 
mry 777 

ptbzyk 778 


Pastd 
mécan 781 
wrize 778 


Phoenician 


bs 735 

hrs 734 

ktn 734 
qinnamon 735 
ssmn 734 


Phrygian 
addaxet 756 
axQO0dHAV 755 
yavos 756 

da0¢ 753 
SOvLOS 753, 754, 756 
ed0es 754 

EOQLT 754 

CEARLA 753 

LOG 754 

XQAXOUVV 753, 755 
HEVELAV 756 
XWEQOS 753 
XVOUUGV 755, 756 
HATAQ 753 
HOUQO- 755 
OVOLLAV 753 
OvxXOoL 756 
TETLKUEVOG 754 


Romanian 
capeteala 801 
cinta 798 
cuvint 795 


INDEX OF WORDS PER LANGUAGE/DIALECT 


Runc 803 
sat 804 
scoarta 801 
voiu 798 
zice 795 


Saidic 
(see Egyptian-Coptic) 


Sanskrit 
(see Indian-Sansknt) 


Scythian 
Tataxts 777 
To§agts 777 
ToEoavacoa 777 


Slavic 
graba 751 
koteryj- 167 
mati 166 
ozero 746 
tesati 166 
topl- 166 


Sogdian 
"Bs’nx 777 
wr 777 
fswx 777 
kyn’k 778 


nwm 781 


Sumerian 
eme 202 


Syriac 
’appis 822 
’etparras 822 
’etpatrek 822 
*"ygmwn’ 823 
*kswrystyn’ 823 
"ksn’ 822 
’nnq’ 822 
*nnqy 822 
’styr’ 822 
*pys 822 
'lyt’ 823 
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appeq 937 
besra 939 


bylydr’ 823 


dimogratiqaya 821 


dwaqtwn 824 
estéra 847 
etbassar 939 
etbarnash 939 


etgashsham 939 


hdi 940 
hdywt’ 823 
hgmwn 823 
hwa 822 
hw)’ 824 
hwprk’ 823 
hy? 824 
hywl’ 824 


hkswrystynh 823 


hnywk’ 824 
hnghny’ 823 
hprk’ 823 
htws 823 
wl 823 
zawweg 822 
zawga 822 
takkes 822 
teksa 822 
twps’ 824 
trwn’yt 822 
lak 940 
m’llwn 823 
masyona 824 
mlwn 823 
mlilwn 823 
shabbah 824 
shlam 940 
sng’r’ 824 
‘bad 822 
p'trysy’ 824 
patryarka 822 
pashsheq 937 
pylys 824 
pylswp’ 822 


plyrwpwrytyn’ 822 


pylswpwt’ 822 
prhsy’ 824 
pursa 822 


qyndwnys’ 822 
qrwk’ 824 
rhytr’ 824 
rhtr’ 824 
targem 937 
tgm’ 823 


Thracian 
agyukoc 741 
Bacoagat 741 
Bodtw@oc 741 
Bela 741 
Bevtos 741 
CaAwos 741 
QOL@Pata 741 
oxaaun 741 


Tocharian 
k se 167 
macer 166 
pacer 166 
ste 167 
sukt- 166 


Ugaritic 
"rbn 737 
bs 735 
hrs 734 
kmn 734 
kst 736 
ktn 734 
mn 736 
mr 735 
sSmn 734 
tql 736 


Vlach 
gl’inda 803 
gl’indura 803 
lustra 803 
mukl’e 802 
Rungu 803 
vind 802 


Welsh 


teithiawc 829 
trwyn 830 


INDEX OF TERMS AND SUBJECTS 


ab epistulis Graecis 871, 898,904, 905 

ab epistulis Latinis 904 

abecedary 279, 281, 283, 831 

abstraction 29-59, 79, 107, 111, 158, 195, 
200 

accent mark 449, 548, 566, 567, 623, 1189, 
1279, 1318-1325, 1326, 1330, 1331, 13323 
acute 543, 544, 553, 566, 1275, 
1279,1318-1325; circumflex 430, 543, 
544, 553, 567, 1275, 1279,1319, 1320, 
1322, 1323; grave 543, 1279, 1318-1325, 
1326 

accent 188, 541-544, 555, 566, 567, 590, 
602, 793, 1018, 1033, 1034, 1318-1325, 
1452; dynamic ~/ stress 541, 566, 567, 
602, 893, 1034, 1275-1276, 1318-1325, 
1445; main ~ 1323; melodic ~ 555, 1433, 
1445; musical ~/pitch 188, 541-542, 
553, 566, 567, 602, 1318-1325; prosodic 
~ 555, 566, 1275; secondary ~1319; 
metathesis of ~ 1452 

accentuation 525, 528, 530, 536, 541-544, 
602, 980, 982, 1034, 1196, 1275-1276, 
1318-1325, 1439; ~ of Doric 449, 994; 
dynamic ~/stress 541-542, 1320, 1321; 
Latin ~ 1275; melodic ~/pitch 543-544, 
1275-1276, 1318-1325; oxytone ~ 542; 
paroxytone ~ 542: proparoxytone ~ 
542; recessive 464, 542, 685 

acrophony, principle of 283, 284, 285 

acute accent (see accent mark) 

address forms 1003, 1058, 1365, 1416-1418 

adjective 70, 181, 189, 344, 391, 399, 401, 
431, 462, 573, 579-580, 588, 592, 596, 
611, 614, 615, 657, 658, 660, 661, 664, 
665, 984, 987, 1110, 1186, 1257; 


deverbative ~ 661; negative ~/ privative 
~ 401, 661; ~ of one termination 579; 
patronymic ~ 298, 391, 393, 423, 462, 
678, 680, 689, 748, 832, 915, 979, 1059, 
1199; possessive ~ 769, 931, 1199; third 
declencion ~ 665; ~ of three 
terminations 579; ~ of two 
terminations 579; adjectival attribute 
592, 596; cult epithet 438 

adverb 29, 70, 191, 412, 822, 984, 985, 1196, 
1197, 1257, 1448; indefinite ~ 542; local 
~ 448, 468; ~ of manner 449; temporal 
~ 448, 465,468; adverbial adjunct 816, 
1119; adverbial phrases 1091 

affix; inflectional ~ 571, 587 

affricate (see consonant) 

agent 581, 630, 631, 656, 657, 793, 797, 
1107, 1109 

agma 534 

agora 264, 318, 1062, 1063; Athenian ~ 315, 
1352, 1353, 1354, 1360, 1364 

agreement (mechanism) / congruence 
592-593, 596, 598, 624, 634, 893, 906, 
1196, 1410 

alliteration 688, 687, 1344, 1345, 1371, 1381 

allomorph 69, 539, 626, 639 

allophone 68, 524, 532, 533, 534, 554, 563, 
607 

alphabet 253, 266-276, 277-287, 293, 407, 
423, 428, 545, 546, 547, 548, 553, 812, 
11861379, 1380, 1381, 1387, 1429; 
Aramaic ~ 639; Arcadian ~ 418-419; 
Argive ~ 1430; Attic ~ 302, 407, 415, 
608; “blue” ~ 270, 271, 447, 461; Carian 
~ 722, 758, 759, 760; Corinthian ~ 437, 
438; Cretan ~ 266; Elean ~ 418; 
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alphabet (cont.) 
Euboean ~ 292, 407; Greek ~ 200, 203, 
206, 239, 249, 253, 261, 266-276, 
277-287, 336, 353 547) 570, 722, 723, 
725, 726, 742, 753, 765, 792, 813, 814, 
831, 832, 840, 1238; “green” ~ 270, 271, 
447; lonic ~ 274, 302, 303, 407, 428, 
437, 438, 465, 469, 742, 744, 978, 1329, 
1348, 1430; Laconian ~ 418; Latin ~ 
206, 570, 832; Lycian ~ 764, 765; 
Lydian ~ 768, 769, 772; Megarian ~ 
315; Mulesian ~ 436, 441, 442; 
Pamphyhian ~ 386, 428; ~ of Paros 205, 
272, 407; Phoenician ~ 159, 203-204, 
261, 266-276, 277-287, 407, 737, 805, 
913, 1000, 1182, 1327 ; post-Euclidean ~ 
442, 744; “red” ~ 270, 271, 447, 461; 
Semitic ~ 266, 268, 546, 547; square 
Hebrew ~ 639; uncial ~ 814 

alveo-dental (see consonant) 

alveolar (see consonant) 

ambiguity 671, 1015, 1370, 1371, 1374, 1390, 
1393-1394, 1440 

amphictionies 295, 300 

analogy 119, 128, 129, 422, 454, 617, 642, 
672, 673, 693, 1123, 1124, 1195, 1198, 
1437-1442 

analyticity 19, 522, 610, 798, 811, 815 

anaphora 623, 927, 966 

anchorites 839 

anecdote 1342-1344 

anthropology, cultural 171, 307, 966 

anthroponymy (see personal names) 

antithesis/contrast-opposition 593, 
1014-1015, 1448-1449 

aorist (see tense) 

aphaeresis 1331 

apologists 1205 

apophony (ablaut) 571, 574, 793, 1442 

apophthegm 1337-1340 

Aramaisms 918, 919 

archaeology 105-113, 154-157, 170, 180, 
220, 277, 339, 418, 433, 491 

archaic period 261, 270, 273, 275, 277, 
288-296, 314, 316, 318, 321, 400, 408, 
409, 461, 654, 723, 789, 790, 1046, 1051, 


1056, 1058, 1062, 1117, 1147, 1182, 1338, 
1424, 1433 

archaism 1221, 1288, 1298, 1373 

archaisms 389, 408, 454, 462, 477, 478, 
480, 495, 496, 497, 978, 979, 980, 981, 
985, 1057, 1124 

architecture, monumental 208, 209, 259 

argot (see language(s)) 

article 187, 398, 465, 467, 470, 483, 489, 
560, 574, 588, 592, 597, 608, 652, 906, 
930, 978, 988, 1055, 1090, 1198, 1257; 
definite ~ 465, 545, 811, 1091; indefinite 
~ 811 

Asianism 1202, 1209 

Asoka’s edicts 728, 732, 838-839, 
841-842 

aspect 190, 581, 593, 637, 661, 811, 816, 
894; aoristic ~ 1442; 
continuous/imperfective ~ 581-582, 
626, 816, 894, 1446; non- 
continuous/perfective ~ 119, 581, 588, 
626, 316, 894 

aspirate (see consonant) 

aspiration 157, 228, 242, 255, 272, 397, 411, 
438, 454, 470, 534-535, 537, 546, 551, 
554, 562, 565, 566, 754, 823, 1321, 1325; 
loss of ~ / psilosis 127, 285, 411, 438, 
439, 453, 537, 552, 754, 836, 982 

Assembly/Ecclesia of the Demos 298-306, 
319-321, 471, 472, 919, 1062-1069, 1131, 
1132, 1134, 1184 

assibilation 445, 447, 465, 497, 765, 772 

assimilation 129, 283, 431, 455, 466, 525, 
531, 533s 534; 539, 541; 573, 754, 755» 
982, 983, 984, 1349, 1439 

assonance 1315, 1344, 1345, 1346, 1371, 1374, 
1380, 1382, 1388 

Attici 1201, 1206 

Atticism(s) 352-354, 436, 620, 640, 730, 
845, 971, 973, 1067, 1181, 1200-1212, 
1221, 1224, 1225, 1226, 1228, 1229, 1230, 
1281, 1297 

augment 186, 400, 528, 534, 535, 587, 616, 
627, 754, 978, 984, 985, 986, 1042, 
1440-1441 

Avesta 873 


barbarians 4, 160, 297, 307-313, 1054, 1116, 
1121-1122, 1128, 1228, 1408-1415 

barbarism 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1409, 1412 

bard 480, 690, 971, 1002, 1006 

behaviorism 116, 118 

Bible 163, 164, 640, 641, 643, 805, 806, 
809, 833, 871, 878, 887-896, 919, 938, 
1076, 1227, 1228, 1230, 1239, 1240, 1278; 
language of the ~ 610, 611, 887, 888 

bi-labial (see consonant) 

bilingualism 283, 336, 638, 640, 699, 723, 
724, 792, 806, 825, 871, 898, 903, 911; 
collective ~ 699; Graeco-Phoenician ~ 
911-923; Greek-Latin ~ 792, 897-902; 
individual ~ 351, 699 

biography 300 

biology, evolutionary 103 

Boeotianisms 485 

borrowing (see also loanword) 6, 129, 161, 
167, 173, 183, 192, 251, 283, 386, 649, 
656, 664, 671, 672, 675, 698, 721, 723, 
730, 733, 735, 794, 808, 821, 822, 823, 
840, 841, 846, 847, 848, 909, 933, 1373; 
reborrowing 790, 796; translation ~ 
672, 674, 824, 890-891, 933 

Boule/Council 290, 298, 299, 305, 306, 
321, 920, 1063, 1064, 1131, 1132; ~ of the 
five hundred 1063 

Brahmans 839, 842, 972 

breathing 548, 1189, 1279, 1323, 1324-1325, 
1326, 1331; rough ~ 549, 551, 564, 570, 
836, 982, 1272, 1274, 1279, 1325; smooth 
~ 564, 1325 

Broca’s area 77-78, 79, 80, 81, 106 

Bronze Age 150, 157, 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
214, 237, 245, 251, 258, 265, 279, 386, 
477, 478, 479, 480. 763 

Buddhism 729, 838-840 

burials 110, 171, 175, 177, 259, 674 

Byzantine empire 354. 845, 1225, 1226, 1245 

Byzantium/ Byzantine period 12, 19, 171, 
311, 354, 570, 619, 624, 697, 795, 796, 
801, 802, 810, 844, 845, 849, 874, 1034, 
1211, 1221, 1223, 1225-1230, 1243, 1245, 
1266, 1267, 1280-1282, 1291, 1292, 1297, 
1325, 1338 
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case 71, 189, 417, 420-421, 429-430, 
439-440, 445, 453, 454, 456, 462, 465, 
467, 470, 471, 476, 477, 479, 522, 529, 
533, 544, 572-581, 588, 590-592, 
611-613, 621, 628-629, 630, 631, 
633-634, 636, 695, 743, 764, 776, 797, 
893, 894, 895, 906-907, 928, 929, 931, 
978, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984, 985, 986, 
990, 1195, 1197, 1208, 1349, 1394, 1410, 
1439-1440; ~ attraction 596; 
syncretism of ~ 572, 1208 

chiasmus 1378, 1382, 1383, 1384, 1386, 1389, 
1391 

child talk 47, 1315, 1317, 1416-1419 

chorus 318, 408, 963, 976, 985, 986, 989, 
1010-1012, 1014, 1015, 1021, 1022, 1023, 
1024, 1027, 1133, 1408, 1428-1430 

christianity 351, 352, 353, 354, 483, 674, 
675, 725, 726, 752, 819, 888, 941, 973, 
1055, 1059, 1070-1079, 1116, 1117, 1127, 
1128, 1150 

Church 12, 19, 352, 353, 725, 816, 878, 935, 
1074, 1077, 1078-1079, 1144-1145, 
1150-1151, 1238, 1241, 1267, 1287, 1288, 
1291; Catholic ~ 794, 1238, 1290, 

1267 

Church Fathers 353, 935, 1138, 1205, 1227, 
1239, 1245, 1355 

circumflex (see accent mark) 

citizen (see also politics) 289, 291, 299, 310, 
316, 318, 319, 321, 390, 1054, 
1062-1068, 1080, 1081 

City Dionysia 318, 1010, 1021, 

city-state 210, 258, 260, 264, 287, 292-293, 
314; 321, 329, 339, 344, 388, 521, 974, 
1020, 1058, 1064, 1086 

classical period 185, 266, 297-306, 

314-324, 388, 394, 408, 410, 436, 477, 
497, 498, 524-598, 599, 600, 603, 604, 
605, 1058, 1062, 1119, 1132, 1133, 1139, 
1147, 1194, 1424, 1431 

classicism 4, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 963, 1047, 
1201, 1221, 1228, 1252, 1291 

classifier 205 
clausulae 1208, 1227 


close vowel (see vowel) 
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cluster; consonant(al) ~ 203, 205, 206, 241, 
242, 256, 270, 271, 272, 344, 390, 410, 
411, 412, 431, 438, 447, 541, 455, 462, 
466, 479, 533, 534, 536, 537, 538-540, 
541, 548, 552, 563, 608, 633, 755, 823, 
979, 982, 983, 984, 985, 1272, 1274, 
1379, 1380, 1381, 1382, 1383, 1384, 1386, 
1387, 1388, 1389, 1439, 1493; vowel ~ 
All 
code-switching 906 
cohesion 965 
coins/coinage system 245, 297, 302, 303, 
333» 359, 389, 419, 423, 729, 736, 764, 
777,778, 781, 832, 833, 839, 840, 912, 
913, 922, 924 
colont 350 
colonies; Greek ~ 260, 288, 289-290, 291, 
406, 407, 411, 434, 436, 437, 445, 446, 
447, 452, 478, 685, 723, 727, 739, 740, 
745, 788, 789, 792, 827, 831, 837, 897, 
899, 1183, 1325; Roman ~ 740, 900 
colonization 288-296, 338, 345, 427, 491, 
787, 900; Dorian ~ 723, 788; Euboean 
~ 723, 792; first ~ 263-264; Ionian ~ 
160, 722, 768; second ~ 261, 264, 
288-296, 445 
comedy (see drama) 
communicative competence 115 
comparative degree 167, 168, 189, 349, 798, 
1199, 1225 
complementizer 622, 623 
composition/compounding 70, 401, 
663 

compound(s) 188, 401, 428, 477, 534,535. 
536, 542, 551, 644, 658, 660, 663, 672, 
734, 747, 809, 827, 832, 834, 409, 920, 
982, 986, 987, 988, 989, 990, 1098, 
1101, 1331, 1350, 1389, 1394; 
coordinating ~ 663; determinative ~ 
422, 431, 663; expressive ~ 989; 
objective ~ 663; possessive ~ 663, 1394; 
primary ~ 681; secondary ~ 680, 681; ~ 
personal names 678-684, 685, 686, 
687, 690, 691; ~ verbs 465, 616, 931, 
1072, 1441 

concomitants 1195 


conjuctions 930, 1125, 1198, 1257, 1324, 


1332, 1444; conditional ~ 390, 448, 468, 
622, 985, 990; connective ~ 244, 396, 
421, 461, 837, 930; consecutive ~ 630, 
631, 905; contrastive ~ 930, 1448-1452; 
enclitic ~ 396, 461; final ~ 626, 630, 
631, 907; temporal ~ 429, 440, 470 


conjugation (see verb) 
consonant 127, 130, 187, 203, 240, 533-537, 


538-541, 545-555, 561-566, 568, 569, 
606-609, 632, 633, 892, 1268, 
1271-1274, 1377-1389; affricate ~ 187, 
255, 281, 286, 421, 563, 698, 772, 831, 
1272, 1274; aspirate(d) ~ 241, 255, 257, 
272, 280, 281, 396, 397, 534, 535.5373 
546, 551, 554, 555, 562, 587, 633, 793, 
1072, 1273, 1325, 1384, 1386, 1409, 1410; 
back ~ 525; coronal ~ 525; 
dental/alveolar ~ 228, 240, 255, 271, 
391, 397, 450, 463, 466, 468, 469, 524, 
525, 536, 561, 562, 565, 606, 755, 801, 
1272, 1384, 1386, 1388, 1389, 1438; 
double/geminate ~ 241, 242, 462, 463, 
466, 471, 475, 528, 534, 535, 537, 538, 
564, 566, 602, 607, 608, 680, 755, 892, 
976, 974, 981, 984, 989, 1272, 1274, 
1348, 1350; emphatic ~ 633, 822, 892, 
893; final 203, 241, 242, 256, 398, 541, 
551, 573, 576, 608, 633; - v final 493, 
576, 577, 621, 753, 1378, 1379, 1409, 
1417; -¢ final 203, 451, 453, 464, 493; 
fricative/continuant ~ 127, 130, 187, 343, 
429, 453, 533, 548, 550, 562, 563, 565, 
606, 607, 608, 609, 632, 633, 694, 695, 
765, 769, 823, 831, 892, 893, 1272, 12735 
front ~ 525, 526; glottal ~ 187, 547, 564, 
565, 607, 608, 892; gutturals 767; high 
~ 525; labial ~ 240, 255, 269, 286, 390, 
391, 397, 461, 534, 539, 561, 562, 563, 
565, 605, 606, 769, 1384, 1386, 1388, 
1438; labio-velar ~ 188, 255, 286, 391, 
397, 418, 421, 461, 477, 766, 1438; 
laryngeal ~ 187, 283, 284, 535; lateral ~ 
565, 759, 1272; liquid ~ 241, 242, 255, 
533» 534, 539, 563, 565, 607, 769, 1349, 
1353, 1378, 1380, 1382, 1383, 1385, 1386, 


1388; nasal ~ 240, 241, 422, 428, 429, 
438, 465, 499, 533, 534, 539, 562, 563, 
565, 606, 607, 633, 635, 769, 979, 982, 
1272, 1273, 1274, 1349, 1350, 1378, 1380, 
1382, 1383, 1385, 1386, 1388, 1389, 1393; 
palatal ~ 281, 524, 545, 563, 566, 606, 
608, 746, 754, 765, 766, 1272, 1277, 
1383, 1388; pharyngeal ~ 283, 284, 285, 
892, 893; “plain/smooth” ~ 271, 397, 
546, 561; sibilant ~ 240, 272, 283, 421, 
533, 549, 562, 607, 746, 754, 893, 1379, 
1381, 1382, 1387; stop/plosive 127, 130, 
286, 429, 453, 455, 533, 541, 548, 
561-562, 563, 565, 606, 694, 755, 892, 
989, 1378, 1381, 1382, 1384, 1386, 1388, 
1389; syllabic sonorant 188, 445, 461, 
534, 657, 753, 765; trilled ~ 565; uvular 
~ 564, 1274; velar ~ 240, 255, 397, 455; 
524, 533, 534, 536, 545, 550, 561, 562, 
565, 606, 746, 754, 766, 801, 892, 1272, 
1438; voiced aspirated stop ~ 157, 187, 
385, 397, 439, 746, 749, 759; voiced 
stop ~ 127, 130, 241, 386, 397, 539, 546, 
561, 562, 565, 606, 608, 632, 633,635, 
746, 749, 751, 754, 765, 892, 1272, 1274, 
1350; voiceless aspirated stop ~127, 157, 
187, 241, 266, 270, 271, 439, 535, 536, 
561, 562, 606, 608, 633, 695, 746, 749, 
1388, 1409; voiceless stop ~ 535, 536, 
537, 539, 561, 562, 565, 606, 633, 635, 
746, 754, 892, 1272, 1274, 1350, 1381, 
1384, 1388, 1409, 1410; fricativization of 
~ 439; loss/dropping of ~ 538, 573, 574, 
578, 586, 755, 984 

construct state 653 

contest, theatrical 1010, 1013, 1021, 1026, 
1133, 1134, 1401 

contraction 391, 396, 402, 410, 411, 438, 
447, 448, 451, 452, 464. 465, 466, 468, 
469, 470, 483, 525, 526, 550, 551, 573: 
576, 577, 579, 582, 584, 614, 837, 978, 
982, 983, 984, 992, 1033; isovocalic ~ 
451 

conversational implicature 90 

coreference 986 

coronal (see consonant) 
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correlation coefficient 482, 483, 485 

crasis 534 

creole; creolized language 437, 893, 1209 

curse 290, 437, 753, 989, 1072, 1183, 1316, 
1347-1354 


Dark Ages 159, 245, 258-265, 478, 480 

declension 120, 188, 399, 573-581, 588, 
611-614, 625, 656, 665, 1208, 1229; 
athematic ~ 398, 445, 462, 471, 484, 
573-576, 577, 578, 579, 580, 582, 588, 
611, 612, 613, 614, 634, 636; Attic ~ 344, 
1208, 1225; first ~ 128, 189, 396, 420, 
429, 439, 440, 441, 477, 479, 494, 576, 
578, 613, 656, 983; second ~ 189, 422, 
477, 576, 577-579, 588, 612, 613, 656, 
983; second Attic ~ 1225; thematic ~ 
467, 469, 484, 490, 495, 573, 576-579, 
580, 611, 612, 613, 614, 656; third ~ 128, 
189, 420, 429, 573-575, 588, 625, 665, 
743, 979, 982, 983 

decree 160, 206, 295, 298, 299, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 316, 321, 337, 350, 447, 
458, 471, 472, 473, 483, 484, 485, 623, 
761, 762, 813, 912, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 921, 922, 924, 925, 930, 971, 1131, 
1132, 1133, 1135, 1326; amphictyonic ~ 
484; ~ of Cleinias 302; honorary ~ 302, 
305, 472, 473, 485, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1135; proxeny ~ 
306, 484, 762 

deixis (see indexicality) 

deme 290, 298, 299, 678, 918, 1062, 1063, 
1064, 1066, 1085, 1131 

demotic (Greek) 10-17, 671, 672, 674, 675, 
967, 971, 973, 1034, 1210, 1223, 1224, 
1285, 1290, 1292-1295, 1300-1301 

demoticism 10-11, 17, 1210, 1223, 1251, 
1285, 1288, 1292-1295, 1297, 1298 

dendrochronology 278 

dental (see consonant) 

derivation 70, 188, 190-191, 582, 648, 
656-662, 664, 680, 822; derivatives 
428, 656-662, 664, 672, 680, 686, 690, 
751, 776, 822, 909, 986, 987, 1075, 1105, 
1142, 1199 
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dharma 838-839 

diaeresis 449, 1331 

dialect; 3, 6, 7, 9, 12-18, 74, 120, 127, 128, 
129, 160, 163, 168, 172, 175, 185-186, 
286, 342-344, 352, 381-518, 521, 545, 
560, 565, 571, 590, 619, 664, 674, 689, 
963, 964-998, 1045, 1046, 1118, 1201, 
1321, 1330, 1437, 1438 alphabetic ~ 347, 
496; common ~ 351, 352, 618, 1118, 
1123; literary ~ 342, 343, 344, 475, 
972-973, 974-998, 1036, 1201; native ~ 
388, 963, 974, 976, 980, 982; regional ~ 
286, 343, 344, 446, 482, 647, 697; 
revival of ~ 489 

dialectology 2, 3, 486-499, 810 

diasystem 888 

Diatessaron 937 

digamma 204, 205, 255, 269, 390, 397, 410, 
411, 450, 559, 570, 808, 837, 977; 978, 
979, 980, 981, 982, 984, 985, 990, 994, 
1042, 1387, 1438 

diglossia 424, 489, 619, 849, 971, 1210 

digraph 284, 447, 550, 551, 567, 570, 576; 
vowel ~ 1272-1273, 1274-1275 

diminutives 190, 423, 613, 614, 649, 659, 
660, 665, 685, 743, 793, 796, 803, 988, 
989g, 1025, 1403, 1417 

diphthong 240, 255, 256, 275, 280, 398, 
410, 411, 454, 468, 495, 525, 526, 528, 
529, 530-533, 549, 550, 552, 553, 557, 
559-561, 567, 568, 601-603, 604, 605, 
696, 784, 831, 1251, 1270, 1272, 1273, 
1275, 1322, 1331, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1383, 
1386, 1438, 1445; heterosyllabic ~ 531; 
long ~ 464, 466, 469, 530-531, 
532-533, 560, 568, 603, 609, 621, 1272, 
1275; short ~ 530, 531, 533, 568, 1380, 
1386; spurious ~ 273, 526, 1275; 
tautosyllabic ~ 531; true/genuine ~ 390, 
982, 1275; second element of ~ 280, 
410, 411, 531, 532, 561, 831, 1379; 

diphthongization 451, 532, 983, 984 

Dipylon oinochoe 273, 1327 

direct speech 594, 625, 630, 966 

discourse 66, 70, 193, 194-195, 651, 966, 
967, 969, 1124, 1125; oral ~ 194, 195, 


275, 1210, 1339, 1123; written ~ 409, 
425, 489, 492 

dissimilation 525, 537, 551, 552, 587, 608, 
633; height ~ 483, 484; prophylactic ~ 
464 

distinctive/differentiating function 68 

dithyramb 447, 756, 982, 985, 990, 1011, 
1430 

documents; private ~ 288, 899; 
public/official ~ 212, 214, 229, 250, 267, 
288, 299, 300, 302, 336, 897, 898, 899, 
904, 911 

Dodona oracle 1058, 1368, 1374 

Dorian descent 392, 394, 444-446 

Dorisms 980, 981, 984, 985, 986 

double articulation 31, 66, 158 

double consonant (see consonant) 

doxographers 310, 1105, 1108, 1194 

drama 300, 318, 408, 985-990, 1010-1032, 
1066, 1048, 1130, 1133, 1227, 1229, 1329, 
1408, 1416, 1430; comedy/comic poetry 
300, 446, 461, 493, 536, 539, 552, 553; 
609, 620, 963, 967, 972, 989-999, 1013, 
1021-1032, 1200, 1402, 1408, 1417, 1421, 
1424, 1430; Middle Comedy 1402; New 
Comedy 972, 1027-1030, 1421; Sicilian 
Comedy 446, 972; satyric drama 
1012-1013, 1023; tragedians 352, 971, 
976, 988, 1147; tragedy/tragic poetry 
300, 309, 536, 539, 963, 972, 977, 978, 
985-988, 1010-1020, 1023, 1024, 1027, 
1029, 1038, 1057, 1064, 1066, 1109, 1141, 
1151, 1187, 1321, 1328, 1345, 1402, 1408, 
1416, 1430, 1432, 1439, 1441 

druids 833 


economy 174, 176, 209, 212, 213, 218, 258, 
263, 265, 655, 734, 973, 1182, 1290; 
language ~ 669 

education 204, 274, 317, 318, 319, 320, 340, 
350, 351, 352; 353, 406, 408, 409, 410, 
413, 619, 729, 833, 890, 898, 974, 1017, 
1181, 1182-1192, 1210, 1225, 1226, 1241, 
1244, 1245, 1246, 1250, 1252, 1254, 1255, 
1258, 1290, 1292, 1293, 1294, 1298, 
1299, 1329 


elegy 408, 963, 972, 976, 980, 981, 1036, 
1048, 1147, 1151 

elision 129, 476, 534, 551, 983, 1042, 1320, 
1331, 1378, 1379 

emphatic (see consonant) 

enclitics 396, 542, 597, 598, 651, 1323, 1324 

ending (see also suffix) 131, 185, 189, 
224-227, 243, 399, 571, 573-589, 590, 
592, 593, 614; athematic ~ 697; 
derivational ~ 185, 224-227, 582, 
648-649, 657-661, 1110-1111; 
inflectional ~ 185; personal (verbal) ~ 
190, 1409, 1441; thematic ~ 697 

Enlightenment 6-12, 39, 1222, 1241-1249, 
1250-1258, 1290, 1297 

ephelkysticon -v (see nu ephelkysticon) 

epic(s) 265, 279, 352, 408, 461, 477, 478, 
480, 963, 964, 969, 976-985, 1011, 1012, 
1036, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1048, 1227, 1402; 
Hellenistic ~ 1048; Homeric ~ 124, 274, 
383, 386, 475-481, 739, 976, 977, 978, 
979, 980, 985, 991, 999-1009, 1010, 
1015, 1048, 1186, 1324, 1332, 1377-1399; 
Ionian ~ 477; post-Homeric ~ 979, 
987; southern Slavic/Serbocroatian ~ 
1000, 1044; dialect/language of ~ 274, 
386, 408, 475-481, 687, 963, 972, 
976-985, 999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1015, 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1373, 1374 

epigram 460, 728, 911, 915, 916, 922, 
1048-1049, 1052, 1147, 1227, 1228, 1233, 
13.45, 1402, 1407 

epigraphy (see also inscriptions) 277, 279, 
281, 282, 285, 409, 435, 446, 467, 488, 
531, 716, 747, 748, 768, 887, 900, 913, 
976, 1316 

epitaph (see inscriptions) 

epyllion 1048 

essay 300 

Etaztsten 1270 

ethnic identity/ethnicity 112, 177, 263, 328, 
332, 687, 1201 

ethnic names/ethnonymes 426, 431, 440, 
646, 763, 774, 775, 891, 913, 932 

ethnics (see also pagans) 345 

ethnocentrism 307, 309, 312 
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ethnography of speaking 966 

etymology 157, 181, 223, 227, 267, 666, 675, 
747-749, 751, 753, 756, 761, 766, 770, 
833, 848, 1092, 1123, 1188, 1222, 1244, 
1394, 1449; cross ~ 756; folk ~ 416, 672, 
776 

euphemism (see figure of speech) 
Evangelists 1205 

exclamation 574, 642, 1368, 1369, 1370 

expositor 880, 938 


Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Athens 1297 

Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Thessaloniki 1293, 1298 

Fall of Constantinople 171, 1221, 1230, 1241, 
1245, 1253, 

family tree 161-162, 282, 496, 497, 498, 
678, 690 

figure of speech 670, 1208, 1391; allegory 
670, 1234, 1334, 1338, 1340; 
antonomasia 670; asyndeton 1444; 
elevation 670; euphemism 670, 
673, 776, 1400, 1402, 1403, 1404, 
1405; hyperbole 670, 988, 1031, 
1409; metaphor (s.v.); metonymy 59, 
60, 670, 672, 1290; oxymoron 1015, 
1391; prolepsis 927; synecdoche 670, 
1391 

foreigners 308, 311, 406, 417, 484, 493, 618, 
916, 1013, 1024, 1131, 1133, 1187; 
discourse of ~ 990, 1014, 1024-1025, 
1408-1415; expulsion of ~ 298, 308 

formula 182, 183, 232, 237, 298, 299, 321, 
425, 476-478, 742, 797, 813, 916, 917, 
918, 919, 920, 963, 978, 982, 
1000-1005, 1015, 1042, 1131, 1132, 
1348, 1351, 1355, 1363, 1364, 1365, 1385, 
1394 

fricative (see consonant) 

fronting/raising (of vowels) 410 

future (see tense) 


Galliscisms 1284 


gender 309, 385, 491, 492, 494, 677, 1013, 
1420 


1599 
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gender, grammatical 572-573, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 590, 592, 598, 611, 612, 671, 
685, 815, 990, 1125, 1199, 1410; 
feminine ~ 190, 396, 398, 422, 439, 449, 
462, 470, 496, 573, 574, 576-580, 588, 
608, 612, 613, 614, 656-657, 658, 659, 
679, 680, 682, 685, 1197, 1349; 
masculine ~ 398, 420, 422, 423, 429, 
439, 449, 441, 449, 454, 477, 479, 574; 
576-580, 588, 611, 612, 613, 614, 656, 
658, 659, 682, 685, 743, 776, 824, 983, 
1112, 1199, 1349, 1410, 1440; neuter ~ 
257, 399, 422, 572, 573, 57415751 579, 
577, 578, 579, 580, 588, 593, 612, 614, 
657, 659, 685, 893, 1112, 1227, 1231, 
1410, 1439 

genealogy 288, 688 

generalization 29-32, 35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 44, 
48-52, 54 

generative grammar 126, 525, 529 

genetic relationship (see language 
relationship) 

gerund 622, 624, 625, 630 

glosses 165, 421, 422, 430, 439, 447, 450, 
455, 722, 735, 741, 746, 753, 759, 761, 
764, 765, 768, 769-770, 773, 833, 890, 
1048, 1205, 1390, 1391, 1402 

glottal (see consonant) 

glottis 564 

gnomic verse (see also maxim and 
apophthegm) 1015 

gnosticism 351 

gods; language of ~ 1377-1399 

Gospels 637, 646-653, 664, 878, 891, 937, 
942, 1240, 1279, 1444; Synoptic ~ 1202; 
Syriac ~ 820, 878, 937, 988; language 
of ~ 646-653, 1444 

Graeci 307 

Greco-Roman culture 899 

grafhti 262, 277, 278, 281, 489, 493, 634, 
726, 758, 759, 768, 831, 832, 846, 924, 
925, 1365, 1406 

grammar 71, 80, 90, 93, 117, 125, 130, 165, 
398-400, 441, 546, 582, 611, 797-798, 
1120-1123, 1122, 1189, 1194, 1197-1199; 
philosophical ~ 1252, 1255 


grammarians 352, 405, 449, 521, 534, 
535; 545, 546, 553, 729, 833, 980, 1118, 
1121, 1122, 1124, 1181, 1186, 1193-1199, 
1207, 1243, 1244, 1251, 1255, 1256, 
1318-1325, 1330, 1331, 1332, 1348, 1412, 
1439 

grammatica speculativa 1239 

grammatical category 70, 71, 879, 1243 

grammatical manuals 572, 573, 610, 965, 
1123, 1181, 1193-1199, 1222, 
1232-1233, 1242-1249, 1250-1258, 1259, 
1261, 1288, 1293; humanist~ 1250-1258; 
Indian ~ 729; ~ of Port-Royal 1249, 
1255 

grammaticalization 1394, 1446 

grammatization 1244, 1251 

graphenie/letter 198-206, 240, 241-242, 
280, 407, 411, 418, 428, 439, 526, 532, 
533, 537, 567-568, 570, 633, 634, 892, 
1272, 1325, 1329; ‘ajin/ ‘ayin 269, 285; 
’alep(h)/alaph 269, 278, 284, 823, 824, 
825; beta 204, 205, 772, 823; chi 822, 
823; Corinthian epsilon 447; epsilon 
204, 205, 415, 447, 494; he(t) 272, 823, 
825, 1270; 10ta 204, 205, 280, 281, 415, 
560, 1270; kappa 204, 205, 822; koppa 
204, 205, 286; lamed 278; phi 204, 205, 
823; pl 204, 205, 823; sade (M) 272; 
samekh 271, 272, 283, 893; sampi 281, 
286, 407; san 204, 205, 267, 272, 276, 
283, 284, 785; sigma 204, 205, 272, 276, 
277, 283, 785, 893, 407; sin/shin 272, 
893; taw 269, 822, 823; tet/theta 204, 
205, 270, 695, 822; waw 269, 279, 280, 
285, 390, 824, 825; y Graecum/ ypsilon 
204, 205, 550, 824, 825; yod(h)/jod 
269, 280, 284, 449, 823, 824, 825; 
zajin/zayin 271, 272, 284 

graphemics 633, 966 

grapho-phoneme 892 

grave accent (see accent mark) 

grave-good 259, 260, 273 

Great Rhetra of Sparta 289 

Greek diaspora 646, 1223, 1252, 1285 

gymnasium, Hellenistic 340, 913, 1047, 
1186, 1188 


Heliaea 299 

Hellenism 4, 307, 311, 351; 352; 353, 620, 
676, 724, 903, 1118-1129, 1201, 1202, 
1204, 1209, 1280-1282, 1285, 1418; 
modern ~ 1280-1282 

Hellenistic kingdoms/monarchies 
326-340, 346, 348, 413, 436, 619, 620, 
1127, 1188 

Hellenistic period 160, 163, 239, 243, 268, 
286, 295, 308, 311, 325-341, 351, 352, 
383, 387, 389, 408, 419, 427, 428, 429, 
434, 436, 441, 483, 521, 599-609, 618, 
664, 722, 725, 730, 731, 780, 839, 849, 
872, 873, 912, 963, 1010, 1045-1050, 
1099, 1100, 1102, 1132, 1134, 1138, 1181, 
1186, 1189, 1193, 1194, 1202, 1221, 1225, 
1270, 1278, 1321 

Hellenization 160, 333, 335, 337; 3385 345; 
385, 407, 434, 437, 722, 723, 727, 730, 
731, 740, 742, 752, 789, 821, 829, 844, 
847, 898, 899, 911, 912, 913, 914, 916, 
Q17, 1045, 1127, 1223, 1262, 1289, 1291, 
1295 

helots 1057, 1060, 1184 

heresy 1126, 1237-1240 

hiatus 280, 421, 428, 438, 450, 476, 550, 
551, 892, 893, 979, 984, 1040, 1041, 
1042, 1043, 1208, 1379, 1440 

hieroglyphics (see writing system) 

(historico-)comparative method 153, 156, 
178-179, 183, 184, 402 

histonography/historical writing 300, 388, 
409, 729, 963, 967, 976, 1046, 1050, 
1204, 1283, 1402; linguistic ~ 1-23 

Homeric Greek (see epics) 

Homeric hymns 979, 999, 1004, 1006, 
1051 

Homeric question 979 

hominids/primates 80-81, 105, 106, 108, 
111 

Homo; ~ erectus 80, 107; ~ habilzs 80-81, 
106, 107; ~ sapiens 109; ~ sapiens 
sapiens 111 

homotio1 1184 

homonymy/homophony 674, 1095, 1370, 
1371; homonyms 201, 205, 672, 673 
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humanism 12, 1222, 1237-1240, 1241-1249, 
1266, 1268, 1299 

humanistic studies 1222, 1237-1240, 
1241-1249, 1266, 1268, 1299 

hymenaios 981 

hymnography 809, 1230, 1434 

hypercorrection 430, 454, 470, 1208, 1409 

hyperdialectism 423, 488 

hyphaeresis 438 


icon (see sign, iconic) 

idiolect 640, 676, 965, 1025, 1201, 1208, 
1209; literary ~ 1201 

idyll 1048 

Thad 191, 273, 274, 307, 475, 475, 478, 479, 
480, 541, 574, 683, 684, 687, 688, 697, 
763, 876, 936, 995, 977-978, 991, 
999-1009, 1051, 1146, 1151, 1152, 1153, 
1237, 1377-1398, 1408, 1418, 1420, 1421, 
1422, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1441, 1448, 
1451 

imitation (mimesis) 643, 650, 1013, 1017, 
1029, 1203, 1208, 1225, 1229 

imperative (see mood) 

imperfect (see tense) 

Imperial/Empire period 475, 346-355, 
620, 630, 636, 753, 845, 911, 1034, 1105, 
1132, 1134, 1193, 1351, 1353 

Imperial University 1226 

index (see sign, indexical) 

Index Librorum Prohibttorum 1240 

indexicality/deixis 28-64, 99-100, 
1369-1376 

indicative (see mood) 

indirect speech 191, 594, 595, 597, 625, 
794, 966 

Indo-European language family 70, 113, 
153-158, 161-169, 170-177, 178-184, 
186-191, 220, 228, 250, 397, 726, 738, 
758, 768, 773, 929; Indo-European 
branches 161-169, 178, 187, 228, 250, 
722, 758, 768, 924; Indo-European 
dispersion 154, 170-176; reconstruction 
of Indo-European language 167, 172, 
178-184; Indo-European vocabulary 
172, 178-184 
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inference 966 

infinitival construction (see syntax) 

infinitive 125, 190, 191, 390, 396, 400, 412, 
467, 572, 581, 593, 595, 596, 507, 615, 
617, 621, 623-624, 630, 695, 698, 794, 
816, 918, 920, 1091, 1196, 1450; absolute 
~ 1208; aorist ~ 416, 465, 627, 630, 822; 
articular ~ 617, 624, 630, 648, 652, 
1196; athematic ~ 401, 412, 421, 429, 
448, 463, 465, 477, 979; declarative/as a 
compound ~ 595-596; final ~ 595-596, 
931; Hebrew absolute ~ 642; perfect ~ 
465; prepositional ~ 630, 652; present 
~ 412, 465; Rhodian ~ 483; short ~ 450; 
thematic ~ 450, 467, 477 

infix 571, 987 

inflection 119, 120, 123, 191, 398, 399, 412, 
420, 467, 471, 571, 572, 576, 588, 617, 
625, 634, 636, 661, 696, 771, 773, 776, 
778, 811, 1123, 1189, 1196, 1197, 1229 

inflectional system 120, 131, 203, 269, 412, 
571-589, 590, 614, 664, 743, 1439-1442; 
nominal ~ 128, 398, 572-581, 590, 
611-615, 634, 636, 665, 696, 1440-1442; 
verbal ~ 126, 398, 572-581, 615-617, 
1140-1442 

informativity 966 

innovations 16, 17, 164, 189, 190, 191, 389, 
390, 399, 448, 460, 469, 479, 618, 684, 
693, 695, 696, 697, 698, 754, 792, 794, 
798, 809, 893, 967, 978, 979, 980, 989, 
1437-1442 

inscription(s) 128, 157, 159, 164, 165, 171, 
203, 211, 221, 229, 232, 235-238, 
239-240, 243-246, 248-252, 261-263, 
266-268, 273-275, 288-294, 383, 385, 
387-389, 395, 408, 409, 422, 427, 433, 
435, 436, 446, 449, 458, 461, 482-486, 
492, 493, 546, 550, 571, 722, 725, 726, 
728, 729, 736, 740, 741, 742-743, 
747-748, 753, 757, 760, 764, 765, 766, 
775, 780, 789, 791, 812, 813, 815, 819, 
830, 832, 834, 837, 840, 846, 850, 872, 
897, 912-923, 924, 967, 987, 1130, 1187, 
1277, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1348, 1402, 1409, 
1429; ~ of Ai Khanoum 340, 728; 


alphabetic ~ 159, 266, 273, 387, 389, 
395; ~ of Amathus 244, 245; apotropaic 
~ 262, 846; archaic ~ 250, 294, 447, 
452, 453, 454, 736; bilingual ~ 243, 244, 
245, 249, 250, 729, 759, 760, 761, 762, 
765, 766, 771, 897, 912-916, 921, 925; 
Carian ~ 759-762; christian ~ 634; 
commemorative ~ 846; Cretan ~ 452; 
dextrograde ~ 273, 415; dialect(al) ~ 
418, 435, 482, 483, 619; digraphic ~ 
244, 245, 423, 425; ~ of Encomi 
236-238; funerary ~ / epitaph 165, 288, 
303, 387, 408, 414, 415, 419, 425, 432, 
489, 493, 634, 636, 637, 643, 644, 645, 
753» 764, 846, 897, 899, 900, 901, 912, 
913, 914, 916, 917, 919, 922-923, 924, 
925, 926, 928, 930, 971, 1151, 1419; 
Hellenistic ~ 485, 632, 633; honorary ~ 
244, 302, 316; Jewish ~ 638, 639, 643, 
644; ~ of Kafizin 422, 423, 425, 485; 
Latin ~ 727, 739, 743, 830, 924; Lycian 
~ 764-765, 925 ; Lydian ~ 769; 
manumissions 469, 484; private ~ 288, 
291, 297, 387, 408, 437, 484, 815; public 
~ 266, 289, 294, 297, 299, 314, 315, 321, 
333, 408, 409, 483, 780, 971; Runic ~ 
164; syllabic ~ 420, 423, 424, 425; 
votive/dedicatory ~ 210, 230, 232, 237, 
244, 250, 288, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 
296, 298, 387, 425, 426, 431, 458, 639, 
643, 682, 747, 766, 772, 832, 850, 899, 
900, 901, 912, 914, 916, 917, 924, 925, 
926, 931, 934, 977; 1072, 1105; ~ of 
Xanthus 764, 766, 924, 925, 927, 930 

intentionality 966 

interlanguage 343 

intermarnage 679, 740 

International Phonetic Alphabet 67, 1318 

interpres 871, 876, 877, 880, 938 

interrogative sentence/interrogation 506, 
595, 622 

intertextuality 966, 968 

intonation 194, 1318, 1372 

iota subscript 548, 560, 1321 

iotacism 416, 632, 635, 1270, 1272 

Totazisten 1270 


Iron Age 154, 174-176, 258, 278, 279 

irregularity 118-120, 167, 627, 631, 656, 672 

Islam 342, 353, 730-731, 844-850 

isogloss 389, 390, 393, 394, 417, 420, 424, 
427, 429, 430, 465, 755, 814 

Isthmian Games 295, 444 

Itazisten 1270 


jest/gibe 273, 1022, 1023, 1025, 1027, 1333, 
1402, 1405 

Jewish languages 888, 890 

Judaism 725, 877, 889, 890, 1059, 1126 


katadesmos/defixion 435, 437, 440, 442, 
493, 1347-1354, 1365 

katharevousa/purist language 10, 11, 13, 
310, 601, 613, 671, 674, 812, 967, 971, 
975, 1208, 1210, 1223, 1267, 1280, 1286, 
1288, 1290-1295 

kinship system 181, 182, 299, 679 

Kirchhoff’s map 270-271 

koine/common language 7, 12-14, 16, 17, 
303, 325, 335» 342-345, 352, 383, 384, 
386, 387, 394, 486, 674, 909, 965, 967, 
971, 972; 974, 975, 1045, 1124, 1125, 
1201, 1250, 1287-1295; koineization 
342-345, 971-972 


labial (see consonant) 

labio-dental (see consonant) 

labio-velar (see consonant) 

Laconisms 983 

lambdacism 814 

language “question” 11, 14, 973, 1223, 1289, 
1291, 1298 

language attitudes 2, 13-19, 673, 1181-1213 

language change 1-13, 17, 18, 19, 74, 
124-131, 171, 409, 488, 492-493, 693, 
1265, 1289, 1292, 1315, 1437-1452; 
morphological ~ 1439-1442; phonetic 
~ 449, 531, 573, 613, 1270-1271, 
1437-1442, 1443. 1445, 1446; semantic 
~ 20, 127, 660, 667-676, 793, 804, 808, 
915, 966, 1116, 1117, 1118-1153, 1271, 
1315, 1444, 1448-1452; syntactic ~ 127, 
128, 620-629, 1443-1447 
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language contact 18, 129, 192, 210, 277, 
283-285, 343, 497, 523, 674, 719-868 

language death 3, 489 

language decay 1, 4, 130, 131, 1201, 1263, 
1265 

language family 153, 161, 170, 224, 250; 
Indo-European ~ (s.v.); language 
branch 162 

language politics/policy 897, 898, 1292 

language reduction/contraction 3, 64, 87, 
343 

language relationship 161-162, 495-498, 
674, 676, 786; genetic ~ 124, 153-155, 
161, 167, 386, 389, 390, 496, 497-498, 
545, 548, 566, 786; osmotic ~ 386, 389, 
497, 498; genealogical/family tree 161, 
162, 496, 497, 498 

language shift 451, 721 

language use 90-91 

language(s); ~ of administration 230, 618, 
624, 630, 646, 649, 664, 675, 729, 813, 
819, 840, 897, 909, 925, 1210, 1241, 
1290; agglutinative ~ 15, 18, 72; analytic 
~ 72, 522, 610, 611, 617; argot/slang 965, 
1402, 1403, 1404; artificial ~ 104, 383, 
408, 650, 834, 977, 979, 983, 985, 1001, 
1281; centum ~ 746, 754; 
daughter/offspring ~ 4, 9, 10, 161-162, 
167, 178, 182, 394; dead ~ 489, 1260, 
1263, 1264; foreign ~ 129, 311, 476, 647, 
673, 674, 690, 799, 871, 991, 1316, 1322, 
1408, 1409; hegemonic/dominant ~ 
13-14, 160, 351, 353, 384, 389, 521, 523, 
590, 619, 722, 726, 730, 732, 872, 879, 
897, 925, 974, 1221, 1237; 
inflectional/inflected ~ 70, 72, 773; 
learned ~ 6-9, 12, 16, 675, 676, 969, 
973, 1204, 1273, 1279, 1287, 1288; living 
~ 489, 1207, 1210, 1241, 1251, 1261, 1262, 
1263, 1264, 1270, 1284, 1285, 1348, 1437; 
mother/native~ 9, 10, 102, 351, 698, 
912, 963, 974, 976, 1244, 1246, 1256, 
1261, 1318; national ~ 12, 14, 342, 1264, 
1283, 1285, 1288, 1294; natural ~ 63, 89, 
104; official ~ 303, 336, 385, 388, 436, 
477, 564, 618, 619, 646, 725, 728, 780, 
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language(s) (cont. ) 

811, 838, 897, 898, 926, 1210, 1246, 
1293, 1294; parent-~ 167, 183, 190, 
395, 402; poetic ~ 61-64, 182, 273, 
661, 680, 683, 687, 963, 986, 1010, 
1015, 1017, 1021, 1027, 1048; popular ~ 
12, 16, 493, 494, 607, 620, 622, 623, 
625, 629, 770, 775, 920, 967, 969, 
1046; Restsprachen ~ 165; satom ~ 
746, 754, 765; sign ~ 80, 105; sister ~ 
Q, 161; source ~ 161, 162, 643, 875, 
926, 970, 1239, 1300; specialized ~ 
848, 965, 969, 988, 1054-1115; spoken 
~ 6-9, 11, 14, 17, 20, 77, 124, 385, 387, 
389, 396, 409, 413, 489, 492, 493, 620, 
629, 639, 685, 740, 811, 812, 911, 920, 
921, 964, 974, 989, 1001, 1004, 1119, 
1193, 1230, 1241, 1244, 1250, 1251, 1254, 
1261, 1264, 1273, 1282, 1288, 1289, 
1320, 1321; standard/standardized ~ 
15, 395, 407, 444, 477, 486, 619, 674, 
1118, 1193, 1290; synthetic ~ 15, 19, 72, 
522, 571, 617; target- ~ 878, 970, 1296, 
1300; vernacular ~ 5, 8, 9, 12, 446, 
460, 476, 477, 479, 480, 629, 647, 650, 
888, 1046, 1048, 1049, 1050, 1222, 
1225, 1227, 1229, 1246, 1249, 
1259-1265, 1280-1286, 1288, 1290; 
written ~ 389, 406, 409, 489, 492, 
727, 740, 909, 917, 964, 1210, 1221, 
1225, 1230; acquisition of ~ 2, 34, 44, 
46, 75, 76, 114-123; animals and ~ 27, 
31, 80, 105-113; development of ~ 34, 
48-58, 76, 114-123; people and ~ 
1263, 1264, 1283 

laryngeal (see consonant) 

Late Antiquity 521, 629, 726, 731, 797, 825, 
871, 878-879, 911, 1100, 1116-1118, 1127, 
1128, 1151, 1243, 1339, 1342 

lateral (see consonant) 

Lateran synod 1221; Ferrara-Florence 
synod 1267 

Latinisms 797, 798, 907 

Latinitas 1123 

Latinization 740, 871, 897, 899, 909 

law 289, 1080-1088 


law(s) 160, 288, 289, 290, 294, 299, 314, 
316, 321, 350; ~ of Dreros 289; Gortyn 
law code 187; sacred ~ 299; unwritten 
~ 289, 321; written ~ 289, 316, 321; 

Lenaea 1010, 1021 

lengthening 447, 451, 452, 454, 462, 574, 
587, 989, 1042, 1440; compensatory ~ 
286, 391, 410, 411, 449, 450, 451, 468, 
479, 526, 527, 528, 538, 552, 576, 578, 
586, 985, 990; metrical ~ 982, 985, 
1035, 1042, 1380 

letter (see grapheme) 

letter-writing/epistolography 1316, 1322, 
1355-1366 

lexeme 70, 73, 668, 891, 1389, 1394 

lexical diffusion 128, 1370 

lexicon/dictionary 6, 131, 666-667, 677, 
799, 809, 848, 1206, 1221, 1242, 1244, 
1251, 1259, 1372; ~ of ancient Greek 
666, 667, 677; Hesychius’ ~ 430, 447, 
454, 461, 635, 727, 746, 753, 769, 779, 
802, 830, 837, 1141, 1231, 1244, 1398; 
reverse index 244, 666; “rhetorical” ~ 
1205; Souda ~ 407, 1231, 1244, 1334, 
1406 

library 339, 351, 1047, 1049; ~ of 
Alexandria 339, 354, 1047, 1189, 1193; ~ 
of Nag Hammadi 815; ~ of Pantaenus 
1189; ~ of Ugarit 236 

Linear A 157, 159, 212, 214, 221, 226, 227, 
229-234, 251, 253, 739 

Linear B 3, 156, 159, 163, 185, 202, 203, 
206, 216, 218, 220, 224, 225, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 240, 242, 248, 253-257, 262, 
268, 269, 274, 384, 389, 395, 396, 397, 
424, 425, 477, 488, 495, 496, 654, 655, 
691, 721, 733, 740, 1056, 1327 

linearity 67 

lingua franca 342, 343, 344, 521, 600, 646, 
724, 725, 897, 1267 

linguistic competence/ability 75, 76, 
86-87, 93-94, 115, 120-122 

linguistic correctness 1095, 1123, 1350 

linguistic diversity 2, 14, 15, 74, 220, 485, 
669, 1046, 1051 

linguisuc map 388, 389, 490 


linguistic norm 491, 492, 493, 494, 890, 
g66, 1123, 1125 

linguistic performance 115 

linguistic regulation 1181, 1289, 1290 

linguistic relativity 88 

linguistic sign 30, 31, 35, 35, 37, 39, 40, 
65-66, 72, 73, 96-103, 158, 667-668; 
arbitrariness of the ~ 30, 31, 62, 98-104, 
668, 1372; displacement of the ~ 98-104 

linguistics 1-3, 19, 20, 30, 65-74, 78, 83, 88, 
114, 115, 124, 126, 158, 342, 486, 487, 
668, 887, 970, 1263, 1300, 1449; Balkan 
~ 3; cognitive ~ 114; comparative ~ 168, 
487, 497; contrastive ~ 966; diachronic 
~ 343; ethnolinguistics 970; functional 
~ 114; generative ~ 115, 126; historical ~ 
2, 18, 20, 125-130; neurolinguistics 2, 
85, 93, 94, 970; psycholinguistics 2, 85, 
93, 114, 970 ; sociolinguistics 2, 3, 19, 
74, 129, 342, 445, 490, 492, 966, 969, 
970, 1046; structural ~ 2, 65, 66, 73, 
115, 126, 487; synchronic ~ 343; text- 
linguistics 965 

liquid (see consonant) 

literacy 279, 314-324, 408 434, 832, 1194; 
illiteracy 316, 318, 319, 322, 406, 975 

literalism/literalness 641, 798, 890, 894, 
1187, 1188, 1403, 1404 

literature 16, 17, 20, 65, 297, 300, 316, 317, 
388, 408, 475, 521, 619, 687, 963-1053, 
1200, 1202, 1203, 1209, 1224, 1225, 1296, 
1300, 1316, 1408, 1416; Ancient Greek ~ 
619, 654, 731, 794, 963-1046; 
apocalyptic ~ 1138; Arabic ~ 730, 731, 
845; biblical ~ 352, 523, 643, 725, 872, 
874, 887, 935; Byzantine ~ 1225-1236, 
1446; Christian ~ 351, 353, 634, 652, 
664, 666, 814, 871, 872, 876, 879, 1126, 
1138, 1150, 1205, 1239, 1259; Coptic ~ 
815-816; monophysite ~ 815; oral ~ 
964, 1202; pagai ~ 1074, 1238, 1239; 
para-literature/sub-literature 963, 1050, 
1202; Patristic ~ 798, 872, 873, 935, 
1241, 1278; popular/vulgar ~ 935, 1209, 
1446; Rabbinic ~724, 805, 806, 807, 
809, 821; secular ~ 874, 935; Syriac ~ 
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725, 821, 936; language of ~ 481, 618, 
676, 967, 969, 971, 972, 973, 975, 976, 
983, 985; literariness 968, 969, 970; 
literary genres 300, 388, 408, 475, 481, 
963, 965, 969, 970-972, 980, 990, 1012, 
1013, 1023, 1025, 1036, 1048, 1201, 1202, 
1204, 1402; theory of ~ 965, 966; 

loanword/borrowing 130, 172, 180, 223, 
249, 251, 281, 386, 389, 492, 522, 523, 
564, 633, 646, 654, 655, 656, 664, 671, 
672, 673, 674, 675, 687, 721, 729, 730, 
733 734s 7395 737s 755» 758, 765, 773, 
774; 777-778, 788, 789; 792-794; 799; 
800-801, 804-806, 808, 809, 812, 
821-825, 833-834, 836, 840-841, 846, 
847, 848, 872, 908-909, 933, 1089, 
1277; lexical ~ 664, 722, 729, 771, 808, 
984; reverse ~ 671; semantic ~ 664, 671, 
879; translation ~/calque 664, 671, 673, 
722, 730, 756, 779, 781; 793,794; 799, 
809, 824, 832, 872, 879, 890, 908, 909, 
933; adaptation/assimilation of ~ 656, 
664, 743, 765, 776, 793, 872 

logic 44, 964, 1099, 1100, 1189, 1193, 1239, 
1255 

loss (phonetic) 390, 397, 410, 411, 429, 438, 
450, 451, 453, 464, 533, 537, 538, 540, 
621, 694, 696, 831, 837, 979, 982, 984, 
985, 990, 1320, 1381, 1383, 1409, 1438, 
1439 

Lyceum 310, 1181, 1188 

Lydianisms 770 


Macedonian struggle 1285 

magic 61-64, 351, 1107, 1316, 1347-1354; 
magical discourse 46, 53, 62-64, 1017, 
1316, 1347-1354; magical formulae 
[ voces magicae] 813, 1351 

main elements of the sentence 591-593, 
816; object 522, 572, 591, 593, 595, 596, 
621, 622, 628, 629, 641, 815, 816, 891, 
895, 906, 930; predicate 572, 592, 596, 
927, 1097, 1098, 1257, 1394, 13953 
subject 522, 572, 581, 592, 593, 595; 
596, 597, 621-622, 624, 641, 815, 891, 
905, 930 
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manuscripts 351, 475, 806, 823, 824, 937, 
1239-1242, 1259; ~ of Genizah 809; 
Graecus Venetus 808 

marker 121, 893, 894, 967; discourse ~ 
894; grammatical ~ 167, 186, 189, 978; 

masoret 889, 891, 892, 893 

mathematics 317, 667, 1092, 1096 

max1M 340, 595, 970, 1025, 1186, 1337-1340 

meaning 20, 29, 30-31, 42-44, 72-74; 
cultural ~ 1116-1117; grammatical ~ 73; 
~ of sentence 72, 73-74, 82; ~ of 
words/lexical ~ 48, 72, 73, 1446; 
semantic shift/development 694, 793, 
795, 806, 808, 966, 1118 

medicine 300, 409, 941, 1055, 1092, 
1104-1115, 1182 

Megilla 887 

melody 79, 543, 966, 1324, 1430-1433 

Mesolithic period 154, 173, 174,175 

metaphor 32, 37-42, 43, 44, 52, 55,58; 
59-60, 62, 79, 670, 672, 673, 674, 804, 
808, 942, 1015, 1017, 1025, 1059, 1092, 
1096, 1187, 1188, 1315, 1335, 1367, 1373, 
1374, 1390, 1391, 1402, 1403, 1404, 1405 

metaphysics 1093, 1117, 1138, 1255 

metathesis/transposition; ~ of accent 1319, 
1452; quantitative ~ 411, 476, 479, 543, 
979; ~ of sounds 601, 812; 

metics 321, 406, 913, 915 

metonymy (see figure of speech) 

meter/metrics 125, 273, 274, 475, 481, 532; 
539, 541, 545, 553, 554, 561, 643, 963, 
969, 972, 978, 1003, 1033-1044, 
1275-1276, 1371-1374, 1430, 14315 
anapaestic 1012, 1022, 1035, 1036, 1037, 
1038, 1042; dactyl/dactylic hexameter 
273, 274, 386, 475, 476, 477, 479, 480, 
541, 609, 1000, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036, 
1037, 1037, 1040, 1041-1043, 1044, 1276, 
1348, 1372, 1373; iambus/iambic metres 
408, 972, 985, 986, 1012, 1014, 1022, 
1027, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1038, 
1040, 1043, 1227, 1276, 1321; spondee 
1034, 1035, 1041; trochaic/trochaic 
tetrametre 542, 972, 985, 986, 1011, 
1012, 1022, 1027, 1036, 1037, 1038; 


bridge 1037-1038; caesurae 1036, 1037; 
colon 1033, 1036-1041, 1202, 1208; 
extrametnicality 525, 542; metrical foot 
541, 542, 543, 1000, 1035; verse 609, 
768, 975, 1033-1040, 1041, 1430; spoken 
verse 1036, 1037, 1040; sung verse 1036, 
1037, 1040; strophe 1035, 1036, 1038, 
1039, 1040, 1041, 1044; system 1040 

Middle Ages / Medieval period g, 315, 
523, 570, 599, 601, 602, 606, 608, 
615, 624, 627, 629, 644, 697, 748, 773, 
935, 1030, 1221, 1225-1236, 1237, 1266, 
1282 

Midrash 809 

migration / immigration 154, 156, 175, 176, 
248, 263-264, 290-291, 434, 445, 496, 
497, 574, 723, 792, 799, 827, 828, 1294 

milestones/boundary stones 897, 901, 903 

mime 1048, 1049, 1050, 1052 

mistake/error 74, 75, 118-120, 123, 409, 
905, 920, 1125, 1268, 1320, 1348, 1351, 
1352; grammatical ~ 118, 920, 1124, 
1410; spelling/orthographical ~ 125, 
492. 548, 620, 920, 1269, 1320 

modality 622, 627, 798, 928, 929, 966, 
1446 

monophthongization 410, 411, 447, 
468-469, 528, 529, 530, 531, 532, 550, 
557, 560, 602, 603, 696, 1445; 
monophthong 531, 532, 560, 603, 1273, 
1275 

mood 581, 587, 593, 594, 598, 616, 648, 
794, 928, 929, 1196, 1208, 1410; 
imperative 121, 450, 465, 581, 594, 622, 
648, 928, 929, 989, 1349, 1443, 14475 
indicative 53, 119, 125, 190, 469, 471, 
523, 581-585, 587, 588, 594, 616, 617, 
621, 623, 625, 626, 630, 631, 928, 1197, 
14453 optative 52, 454, 522, 581-585, 
588, 594, 615, 616, 621, 623, 625, 626, 
648, 797, 929, 1208, 1225, 1228, 12315 
optative of indirect speech 594, 625, 
626, 631; subjunctive 119, 121, 464, 523, 
533, 581-585, 588, 594, 616, 617, 621, 
622. 623, 624, 626, 630, 631, 648, 695, 
747, 798, 905, 907, 1208, 1444-1447 


morpheme 31, 65, 66, 69-71, 72, 166, 184, 
489, 531, 533, 534, 535, 565, 588, 611, 
617, 693, 879, 1442; bound ~ 70, 879; 
derivational ~ 70; final ~ 412, 428, 429; 
free ~ 70; grammatical/ functional ~ 70, 
72; inflectional/synthetic ~ 70, 72, 575, 
587-588, 611; lexical ~ 69-70 

morphology 15-19, 20, 47, 66, 69-72, 90, 
119, 125, 128, 188-191, 244, 412, 420, 
422, 429, 439, 522, 525, 571-589, 
610-617, 656, 696, 743, 747, 906, 1208, 
1278, 1279, 1290, 1348, 1437-1442; 
agglutinative ~ 15, 18; derivational ~ 70, 
188, 190, 649-650, 656-662, 680; 
inflectional/synthetic ~ 18, 19, 188-190, 
522, 571, 572-589, 611, 614, 648 

morphophonology 525, 527-529 

motif 1004, 1152 

multilingualism/plurilingualism 221, 343, 
344, 385, 492, 638, 848, 868, g11, 1246 

music 317, 318, 546, 982, 1013, 1027, 1033, 
1034, 1036, 1037, 1184, 1185, 1315, 1319, 
1324, 1372, 1428-1436; ~ of the 
Byzantine Church 1432, 1434; New 
Music 1433-1434; musical instruments 
805, 819, 1428-1436 

Mycenaean culture 156, 177, 216-219, 249, 
264, 265, 384, 444, 445, 477, 478, 480, 
491, 496, 497, 655 

Mycenaean palaces 159, 216-219, 253, 258, 
262, 268, 383, 386, 395, 424, 425, 444 


name 33, 1192, 1257, 1349; animal ~ 172, 
180, 659, 676, 681, 741, 813; dithematic 
~ 691; family ~ 689, 690, 816; 
monothematic ~ 225, 226; mountain ~ 
225, 226; mythological ~ 680, 6go, 691, 
723, 789, 790; nomen agentis 1107; 
personal ~ (s.v.); place ~ (s.v.); proper 
~ 331 50, 221, 224, 225, 401, 439, 440, 
441, 574, 634, 722, 727, 743, 764, 771, 
772, 7731 774, 775, 788, 846, 921, 1075, 
1106, 1349, 1393, 1394, 1404; ~ of rivers 
225; nominal determiner; 893 

naming 523, 677-692 


nasal (see consonant) 
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nation 4-18, 1250, 1252, 1253, 1263, 
1280-1286, 1287-1295; nation-state 5, 
10-11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 1045, 1223, 1244; 
national identity/consciousness 4, 5, 11, 
1223, 180-1284, 1288; national ideology 
1280, 1282, 1284, 1285, 1287, 1289-1292, 
1295; nationalism 21, 385, 620, 738, 
1264, 1280, 1288, 1292 

Neanderthal man 109, 111, 170 

negation 119, 594, 595, 598, 622, 648, 809, 
930, 1099, 1421 

Nemean 295, 444 

Neo-Atticists 1210 

neo-Darwinian theory 94-104 

Neogrammanians 128, 486 

Neolithic period 112, 113, 153, 156, 172, 174, 
175, 176 

neologism 57, 672, 806, 834, 939, 967, 986, 
988, 1025, 1048, 1051, 1075, 1079, 1092, 
1093, 1095, 1096, 1098, 1142, 1145, 1344 

Nestor’s cup 273, 274, 292 

neural system 78-80 

neurophysiology 38, 78 

New Testament 351, 353, 610, 611, 615, 
639, 646-653, 665, 675, 695, 779, 805, 
820, 845, 846, 937, 938, 940, 1074, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1138, 1143-1144, 1145, 
1150-1151, 1206, 1239, 1240, 1278, 1444, 
1445 

nicknames 438, 682-683, 685, 688, 689 

noun 120, 188, 344, 398, 522, 523, 572-579, 
588, 590-593, 611-615, 634, 649, 
656-660, 661, 663, 664, 665, 809, 824, 
982, 986, 1107, 1112, 1125, 1187, 1197, 
1198, 1199, 1257, 1367, 1439-1440; 
abstract ~ 658, 673, 680, 682, 684, 822, 
987, 989, 1055, 1131, 1199, 1225; 
athematic ~ 445, 462, 471, 484, 
573-575, 611-614, 634, 636; common 
224, 441, 523, 634, 722, 723, 733: 747; 
775, 788, 789, 1106, 1198; compound 
(s.v.); concrete ~ 680, 1225; consonant- 
stem ~ 189, 399, 401; denominative ~ 
454, 657, 659, 939, 1199; deverbative ~ 
657-658, 659; extra plural syllable ~ 
120; first declension ~ 128, 396, 429, 
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noun (cont.) 
439, 440, 441, 477, 479, 494, 578, 983; 
professional ~ 190, 426, 431, 661, 681; 
second declension ~ 189, 422, 477, 
577, 578, 588, 983; sigmatic ~ 440, 
760, 1349; thematic ~ 467, 469, 484, 
490, 495, 573, 576-578, 613, 614, 
656; third declension ~ 128, 184, 420, 
429, 588, 743, 979, 982; vowel-stem ~ 
399; noun phrase 72, 591-592, 598, 
629, 893, 894, 920, 1394; 
substantivization 624, 921, 1055, 1090, 
1091, 1106, 1111 

nu ephelkysticon 412, 422, 476, 979, 982, 
991, 993 

number 71, 412, 572, 581, 590, 592, 593, 
596, 598, 797, 1125; dual ~ 189, 190, 
253, 398, 400, 412, 522, 573,575: 577; 
578, 579, 580, 581, 590, 611, 614, 615, 
797, 987, 989, 1208, 1225, 1441, 1442; 
plural ~ 69, 126, 167, 257, 398, 399, 412, 
421, 448, 449, 463, 544, 572, 573, 576, 
577, 578, 593, 611, 815, 918, 1074, 1442; 
singular ~ 398, 399, 412, 420, 572, 573; 
574, 576, 588, 590 

numerals 253, 281, 399, 412, 429, 448, 461, 
462, 655, 980, 982, 1329 


obscenity 770, 969, 989, 1021, 1025, 1315, 
1316, 1400-1407 

odes, epinician 982, 984 

Odyssey 124, 247, 475, 480, 609, 677, 687, 
690, 746, 777, 873, 876, 880, 977, 978, 
982, 984, 991, 999, 1002-1006, 1060, 
1151, 1237, 1377, 1378-1398, 1421-1423, 
1426 

Old Testament 155, 610, 639, 647, 675, 721, 
1074, 1145, 1149, 1341 

Olympic Games 295, 353, 1183 

onomastics 422, 431, 434, 437, 439, 440, 
689, 691, 741, 810, 847, 915, 916, 921, 
925, 1390; 

onomatopoeic 125, 307, 545, 552; 553, 674, 
1025, 1268, 1413, 1415, 1418 

ontogenesis 2, 34, 44-55, 88, 93, 123 

optative (see mood) 


oracles 195, 296, 307, 351, 639, 990, 
1367-1376, 1423 

oracular tablets 1059 

oral composition of epics 475, 963, 
1000-1003, 1042; oral performance 314, 
315, 316, 319, 320; Parry’s and Lord’s 
oral theory 1000-1001, 1042 

orality 314-324, 476, 687 

orator 399, 300, 304, 319, 871, 875, 879, 
920, 1190, 1200, 1206, 1207, 1211 

orthodoxy 351, 1077, 1079, 1252, 1288 

ostraca/sherds 198, 298, 315, 318, 647, 786, 
815, 831, 1066, 1185, 1186, 1364, 1365, 
1402 

ostracism 298, 316, 318, 1066 

Ottoman empire 638, 738, 1246, 1252, 1262 

Ottoman period 675, 698, 1223, 1245, 1246, 
1287, 1291 


paean 982, 984, 1429, 1433, 1435 

paganism 1074, 1116, 1126, 1127, 1145, 1151 

pagans 353, 814, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1116, 1127, 1128, 1138 

page-shaped tablet/deltos 212, 351, 1185 

palaeoanatomy 97, 111 

palaeography 324, 914 

Palaeolithic period 107-110 

palaeoneurology 97 

palaeontology 220; linguistic ~154, 675, 
676 

palatal (see consonant) 

palatalization 445, 469, 606, 795, 801, 824, 
1272 

Pamphylianisms 635 

Panathenaea 1428 

papyrus 125, 210, 230, 315, 336, 337, 351, 
610, 612, 615, 630, 639, 725, 730, 815, 
889, 898, 904, 1049, 1185, 1186, 1195, 
1321, 1322, 1323, 1329, 1330, 1331; 
Amherst ~ 1445; Derveni ~ 1330; ~ of 
Dura 633, 634, 819, 824; Egyptian ~ 
336, 337, 461, 611, 632, 633, 725, 7393 
Hellenistic ~ 336, 611, 613, 633; magical 
~ 1347, 1354, 1402; ~ of Mesopotamia 
819; ~ from Oxyrynchus 625, 629, 1149, 
1406, 1411, 1414, 1434; Roman ~ 611 


paradigmatic relations 65, 66, 73, 479, 669 

para-linguistic features 57, 194, 195 

paraphrase 197, 805, 876, 889, 938, 966, 
1230, 1297 

parataxis (see syntax) 

parchment 230, 1049 

parody 990, 1021, 1024, 1025, 1027, 1028, 
1050, 1147, 1416 

paronomasia 1374, 1379, 1390 

paronyms 201 

participle 157, 191, 399, 484, 580-581, 593, 
595, 596-597, 621, 625, 630, 631, 894, 
1091, 1131, 1198, 1257; absolute ~ 895, 
896; active ~ 631, 798, 807, 895; 
middle ~ 400, 453; passive ~ 625, 627, 
807; perfect ~ 381, 400, 462, 531, 754, 
906; participial adjuncts/syntax 
623-624, 631, 794 

particle 597, 624, 815, 816, 822, 879, 928, 
966, 1324, 1332, 1387, 1452; deictic ~ 29, 
1369; enclitic ~ 597, 598; introductory 
~ 927; modal ~ 390, 448, 454, 463, 468, 
979, 981, 982, 983, 985; negative ~ 119, 
595, 648, 672, 930; prohibitative ~ 186; 
verbal ~ 119, 1443-1447 

parts of speech 1126, 1189, 1198, 1222, 1247, 
1252, 1257 

past perfect (see tense) 

patronage 1047, 1049, 1201 

Penestae 498 

Pentateuch/Torah 336, 639, 640, 641, 877, 
887, 888, 890, 891, 1137 

perfect (see tense) 

perioikot 440, 927, 1184 

periphrasis/periphrastic expressions 522, 
617, 626, 637, 668, 807, 906, 920, 929, 
966, 1064, 1090, 1225, 1227, 1445; Latin 
~ 906, 908; periphrastic tenses 617, 
652, 695, 815, 906 

personal names 165, 188, 190, 225, 231, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 244, 291, 422, 428, 
429, 431, 434, 438, 439, 440, 612, 634, 
636, 677-692, 739, 749, 741, 744, 
747-748, 753, 759, 760, 761, 765, 829, 
830, 834, 891, 911, 914, 916, 924, 
932-933, 1362, 1390 
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Phaestus disk 221-222 

phallic song 1401, 1402 

phatic contact 1401 

phihellenism 4, 9-11, 827, 1250, 1285 

philosophers; Academicians 1203; 
Alexandrian ~ 1189, 1195; Cynics 1050, 
1203, 1344; Epicureans 809, 1099, 1101, 
1126, 1203; Ionian ~ 1055, 1093; Natural 
~ 1090, 1094, 1107; Neoplatonic ~ 845, 
912, 1029, 1074; Peripatetics 728, 1203; 
Platonics 1126; Presocratics 1089, 
1147; Pythagoreans 1108, 1126, 1385; 
Sceptics 1099, 1101, 1121; Stoics 916, 
1075, 1092, 1099-1101, 1124, 1126, 1181, 
1188, 1189, 1194-1195, 1200, 1203, 1255, 
1333, 1336 

philosophy 300, 310, 313, 314, 317, 351; 353, 
409, 723, 839, 941, 972, 973, 1016, 
1017-1055, 1089-1103, 1177, 1239, 1245; 
analytic ~ 82; Neoplatonism 353, 845 

phoneme 31, 65, 66, 68, 71, 74, 79, 199, 
200, 202, 204, 206, 524-525, 528, 596, 
547, 554, 556, 570, 599, 606, 1273, 1318; 
archiphoneme 536 

phonemicization 530 

phonemics 529, 530 

phonetic shrinkage 1446 

phonetics 67, 231, 279, 410, 420, 421, 428, 
438, 487, 524, 546, 556, 742, 755, 1319 

phonology 20, 68-69, 73, 186-188, 269, 
283, 410-412, 420, 421, 428-429, 
438-439, 487, 492, 524-546, 634, 746, 
753, 1222, 1266, 1279, 1318, 1377, 1378, 
1379, 1408, 1437-1442; generative ~ 527, 
536; structuralist ~ 525 

phonotactics 525 

phratry 299, 678, 1022, 1085 

phylogenesis 44, 52, 88, 123 

pidgin 342, 344, 437, 893 

pitch (see accent) 

pryyut 809 

place names 165, 224-225, 227, 228, 231, 
247, 249, 338, 440, 639, 681, 685, 687, 
722, 741, 748-749, 753, 759, 761, 764, 
768, 803, 891, 924, 932, 1291, 1357, 
1390, 1394 
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Plato’s Academy 1181, 1188, 1268 

poetry 38, 46, 53, 61-64, 183, 279, 300, 317, 
319, 475, 794, 814, 936, 1276, 1320, 1367, 
1368, 1369, 1374; archaic ~ 288, 1022, 
1322; choral ~ 446, 972, 976, 982, 983, 
985, 1011, 1036, 1037, 1402, 1430; 
dramatic ~ (see drama); epic ~ (see 
epics); iambic ~ 408, 972, 985, 1022, 
1402; lyric ~ 908, 461, 964, 972, 973, 
976, 980, 988, 1000, 1010-1013, 1014, 
1033, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1040, 1046, 1048, 
1147, 1229, 1321, 1402, 1431, 1432; melic 
~ 460, 963, 981-982, 1321, 1329; oral ~ 
182, 183, 314, 386, 964, 973, 978, 
999-1001, 1043; pre-islamic ~ 845, 848; 
poetic discourse/language 61-62, 182, 
680, 683, 687, 793, 1315-1316, 1367, 
1370, 1373-1374 

political system/system of government 
208-219, 288-289, 1062-1069; 
aristocracy/aristocratic system 260, 
261, 288, 289, 318, 336, 1062, 1064; 
democracy/democratic system 160, 
297, 298, 300-303, 316, 320-321, 
1062-1069, 1184, 1186, 1189; kingship 
288; oligarchy 302, 1062, 1066, 1067; 
tyranny 289, 309, 321, 1062, 1064, 1065, 
1066 

politics 310, 316, 317, 1187; political 
speeches 300 

polyonymy 1095, 1400 

polysemy 671, 915, 1014, 1095, 1370, 1374 

population movements 173, 174, 176, 385, 
392-394, 417, 437, 478 

positivism 20, 63, 277 

pragmatics/pragmatic functions 73-74, 
86-87, 90-91, 591, 593, 597, 668, 966, 
971 

predication 572, 592, 596, 893 

prefix 119, 120, 587, 661, 911, 978, 1098, 
1440; inflectional ~ 571; lexical ~ 
/preverb 191, 1441; negative ~188, 401, 
811, 1015; privative ~ 661, 817, 1015 

pre-Greek substratum 427, 434, 655 

prehistoric period 112, 154, 156, 192, 208, 
477,479, 535, 689, 786 


preposition 191, 390, 391, 393, 417; 421, 
429, 430, 438, 445, 450, 456, 484, 551, 
572, 591, 592, 505, 616, 624, 628, 630, 
641, 642, 648, 655, 663, 797, 816, 894, 
895, 928, 986, 989, 1101, 1198, 1257, 
1324, 1405, 1439; apocope ~ 450, 466; 
prepositional phrases/constructions 
522, 591, 592, 611, 621, 628, 630, 695, 
894, 928, 929, 978, 1091 

present (see tense) 

preverb 191, 477, 1439, 1441 

printing/ publishing 1240, 1242, 1243, 1247, 
1248, 1258, 1326 

proclitics 493, 542, 754 

prolepsis 927 

pronoun 71, 188, 189, 580-581, 592, 655, 
927, 1196, 1198, 1229; clitic ~ 621, 622, 
623, 629; demonstrative ~ 29, 71, 574, 
637, 754, 755, 762, 794, 978, 988; 
enclitic ~ 597, 651; indefinite ~ 190, 
421, 448, 461, 467, 542; interrogative ~ 
418, 421; personal ~ 53, 189, 440, 448, 
542, 549, 580, 581, 637, 979, 983, 984, 
1008, 1230, 1267, 1410; proclitic ~ 754; 
reflexive ~ 189, 928; relative ~ 596, 650, 
754, 766 

pronunciation 125, 127, 128, 129, 342, 468, 
491, 494, 521, 522, 528, 545-570, 
599-609, 633, 693, 694, 695, 697, 795; 
892, 971, 974, 1186, 1222, 1266-1279, 
1318, 1320, 1350, 1411-1412, 1415, 14393 
Byzantine ~ 1266, 1268-1269, ; Eastern 
~ 1270; Erasmian ~ 569, 1222, 1260, 
1266-1271, 1273, 1277-1278; itacistic ~ 
823, 824; modern-Greek ~ 547, 548, 
552, 553, 695, 1223, 1269, 1270, 
1277-1278; orthographic ~ 606, 608, 
1278; 

prophetic discourse 1015, 1315, 1316, 
1367-1376 

prose (writing) 288, 300, 319, 388, 408, 
413, 618, 794, 821, 847, 849, 873, 963, 
967, 975, 986, 988, 990, 1055, 1130, 
1200, 1205, 1208, 1226, 1338, 1369; Attic 
~ 300, 536, 794, 987, 1046; Hellenistic 
~ 1046, 1053; Ionic ~ 491, 972, 987 


prosody 528, 535, 566, 1275, 1379, 1381, 
1383, 1385, 1445; prosodic / 
suprasegmental features 194, 526, 1275, 
1318 

proto-Greek period 176 

proto-Greeks 176 

proto-language 47, 52, 53, 57, 60, 101, 108, 
153, 161, 162, 168, 170, 172 

proverb 668, 681, 806, 1025, 1315, 1316, 
1334-1337, 1338, 1346, 1402, 1404 

psilosis (see aspiration, loss of) 

psychoanalytical approach to language 41, 
55-61 

psychology 52, 55, 56, 63, 76, 83, 87, 90, 
102, 105, 114, 966; cognitive ~ 78, 90 

Ptolemaic period 639 

punctuation 194, 760, 967, 1013, 
1326-1333; ~ mark/sign 230, 273, 1189, 
1326-1333 

Pythian Games 295, 444, 1428 


quantitative metathesis (see metathesis) 

quantity/length 242, 254, 411, 528, 536, 
553» 979, 990, 1040, 1323, 1324, 1378; 
syllable 538, 539, 542, 543, 550, 552, 
576; vowel ~ 536. 543, 553, 567, 621, 
696, 893 

Quran 812, 845, 847, 848, 849 


raising (vowel) 410, 411, 415, 420, 424, 428, 
429, 438, 456, 497, 526, 634, 635 

reading 273, 1186, 1204, 1257, 1321, 1322, 
1324; ~ and writing 314-324, 1182, 
1183, 1184, 1186, 1187, 1245 (see also 
literacy) 

reanalysis 693, 1438, 1440, 1441, 1442, 1444 

reconstruction of languages 125, 167, 168, 
172, 175, 178-184, 185, 253, 388, 396, 
398, 475, 497 

recurrence 966, 969, 1348 

reduplication 528, 539. 540, 551, 565, 571, 
586, 587, 593, 616, 627, 754, 767, 834, 
930, 1042; Attic ~ 587; present ~ 586 

reference 30, 34-36, 42, 52, 72, 596 

reflexive 928 

Reformists 1240 
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reforms of Cleisthenes 298, 408, 1010, 
1062, 1065, 1066 

register 74, 310, 619, 668, 793, 794, 795, 
798, 799, 909, 965, 969 

relevance (theory) go 

religion 5, 12, 155, 160, 211, 218, 232, 236, 
290, 297, 299, 350, 351, 352, 643, 664, 
1070-1073, 1074-1079, 1133, 1138 

remodeling (of nouns) 608, 611, 612, 613, 
614, 615, 616, 617, 664, 665, 797, 830 

Renaissance 12, 877, 1209, 1222, 1237-1240, 
1247, 1266, 1267, 1288 

rhapsode 690, 1002, 1012, 1020 

rhetorics 320, 593, 794, 965, 969, 970, 972, 
1016, 1017, 1026, 1046, 1125, 1181, 
1187-1190, 1194, 1200, 1239, 1402; 
orators (s.v.); rhetorical figures 40, 670, 
1009, 1022, 1028, 1029, 1208; rhetorical 
language 687, 1187; rhetorical speech 
300, 316, 409, 1017, 1187, 1188; 
rhetoricians 793, 1074, 1200, 1201, 1202, 
1203, 1204 

Rhodian School 1205 

rhotacization/rhotacism 412, 454 

rhyme 125, 530, 537, 538,541, 542, 543, 
686, 768, 1315, 1378, 1380, 1381, 1396 

rhythm 79, 539, 833, 891, 894, 895, 896, 
1033-1044, 1202, 1208, 1320, 1367, 1368, 
1372, 1374, 1430, 1431, 1432 

riddle 970, 1315, 1316, 1340-1342 

ring stones 742, 744 

Roman empire 131, 311, 346-355, 620, 752, 
821, 848, 897-902, 1189, 1190 

Roman period 153, 325, 330-335; 346-355; 
437, 440, 599, 611, 620, 624, 627, 630, 
675, 689, 806, 807, 833, 1138, 1329, 
1429, 1432 

Romanization (see also Latinization) 897, 
899 

Rosetta Stone 813 

rough breathing (see breathing) 


sandhi 451, 1323, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1382, 
1383, 1385, 1386, 1387, 1388, 1389 

Sangha 839 

satrapy 332, 337 
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schedographia 1226, 1228 

scholasticism 1226, 1227, 1231, 1237, 1239, 
1240, 1248, 1253 

School of Alexandria 1039, 1189, 1194, 
1195, 1197 

School of Pergamum 1033 

school/schooling 274, 309, 406, 408, 410, 
423, 489, 731, 1051, 1182-1192, 1232, 
1245 

Schools 1188, 1222, 1245-1248, 1250; ~ of 
antiquity 1181, 1185, 1188, 1189, 1200, 
1203; Athonite Academy 1246; Balanos 
School of Ioannina 1248; Dekas School 
1246; Epifanios School 1246; 
Evangelical School of Smyrna 1246; 
Filanthropinoi School of Ioannina 
1245; Flanginian Frontistirion 1248; 
Hellenomouseion of Dimitsana 1246, 
1248; Neacademia 1268; New Academy 
of Moschopolis 1246; Patmos School 
1246, 1248; Patriarchal School of 
Constantinople 1222, 1246; Princely 
Academy of Bucharest 1247; School of 
Agrafa 1246; School of the Forty 
Martyrs 1226 

science 158, 300, 409, 731, 793, 941, 963, 
966, 972 

script (see writing system) 

Scriptures 5, 352, 354, 805, 833, 877, 888, 
939, 1074, 1075, 1137, 1138, 1240, 1241 

seal 209, 211, 229, 420, 912; seal cylinders 
209, 210 

sealing 208, 209, 210, 213, 214, 218, 305 

semantic field 73, 642, 654, 800, 1412 

semantics 66, 72-73, 79, 90, 157, 668 

sememe 72 

semiotics 43, 966, 970-971 

Semitisms 632, 640, 641, 642, 648, 
649-653, 888 

semivowel/glide 187, 241, 255, 269, 281, 
397, 428, 530, 531, 532, 533, 536, 537, 
548, 558, 559, 560, 561, 575, 577, 603, 
658, 662, 1379, 1439 

sentence/clause 45-51, 65, 71-73, 74, 76, 
79, 82, 83, 85, 101, 115, 116-118, 524, 
566, 590-595, 598, 621, 780, 794, 879, 


905, 927, 965, 1198, 1257, 1326, 13325 
complementary ~ 595, 597; conditional 
~ 121, 448, 468, 625, 627, 927, 1208; 
consecutive ~ 630, 631, 905; declarative 
~ 5Q5; elliptical ~ 1257; final ~ 191, 595, 
630, 631, 907, 1208; finite ~ 623, 624, 
630, 631, 695, 794; indirect 
interrogative ~ 595; indirect statement 
~ 625, 794; infinitive ~ 595-597, 
623-624, 630, 631, 648, 695, 797, 907; 
main ~ 594, 623, 624, 625, 626, 927, 
1332; relative ~ 595, 596, 637, 905, 926, 
1333; subordinate/dependent ~ 125, 
191, 594, 595, 617, 622, 623-626, 630, 
631, 695, 1332, 1333, 1444; temporal ~ 
927 

sentential operator 622, 623 

Septuagint (see translation) 

Serapeum of Alexandria 353 

shortening 411, 415, 453, 469, 479, 495, 
533,559, 578, 602, 607, 1042, 1277; 
Attic ~ (correptto attica) 539 

sibilant (sce consonant) 

sign 28-32, 43, 54,56, 100-105, 193, 197; 
iconic ~ 28-61, 99-100, 670, 673, 1392, 
1396; indexical ~ 28-64, 99-100; 
linguistic ~ (s.v.); symbolic ~ 29-63, 
79, 80, 99-102, 106, 110-112, 122, 195 

signified 30, 31, 46, 66, 69, 72, 199, 878, 
940, 1100, 1343 

signifier 30, 31, 46, 58, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 
200, 285, 878, 940, 1100 

simile 40, 44, 61, 1147, 1405 

simplification 128, 129, 131, 342, 343, 344; 
412, 590; phonological ~ 166, 255, 410, 
438, 479, 755, 982, 983, 1348, 1350 

skyphos 203; ~ of Pithecusae 273, 1327; ~ 
from the temple of Aphaea 788 

slang (see language(s)) 

slavery 310, 350, 1056-1061 

slaves 315, 319, 322, 349, 350, 406, 493, 
494, 682, 688, 789, 790, 899, 1013, 
1023, 1054, 1056-1061, 1080, 1106, 1333; 
1337, 1349, 1410, 1422, 1425 

smooth breathing (see breathing) 

socialism 1292 


sociolect/social variety 74, 384, 410, 1210 

solecism 310, 641, 1122-1124, 1282 

Song of Songs 806 

Sophistic 352, 904, 1094-1095; Second ~ 
352, 620, 1200-1201, 1203, 1204, 1206, 
1209; sophists 319, 320, 323-324, 352, 
1017, 1094-1095, 1181, 1187-1188 

speech/spoken word (see also language, 
spoken; discourse, oral; orality)45, 48, 
49, 54, 55, 57, 67, 70, 77-79, 106, 109, 
115-117, 118-120, 158, 159, 193, 195, 196, 
199, 204, 314-324, 384, 410, 414, 491, 
619, 668, 812, 963, 964-965, 1002, 
1004, 1120, 1124, 1251, 1255 

speech act 73, 74, 966, 969, 970 

speech disturbances/malfunctions 76-78, 
79,94 

speech sound 31, 67-68, 111, 524, 525, 
546-570, 599-609, 621, 1266-1279, 
1319, 1411; transliteration of ~ 632 

spelling/orthography 274, 287, 396, 411, 
431, 461, 468, 537, 641, 743, 1122, 1267, 
1275, 1278-1279; ~ conventions 475, 
743, 1266, 1272-1276; historical ~ 204, 
468, 1271; ~ reforms 491, 493, 548, 564, 
568; orthographical/spelling mistake 
(see mistake) 

spindle whorls 262 

spit of Opheltas 279 

stele 157, 298, 299, 302, 305, 414, 432, 434, 
634, 764, 786, 787, 833, 897, 901, 913, 
917, 919, 922, 923, 1402 

stem 398, 399, 413, 527, 529, 539, 573, 7793 
athematic ~ 463, 536, 552, 574-576, 
636; aonist/synoptic ~ 190, 463, 527, 
581, 616, 617, 894: consonant ~ 189, 
398, 401, 453, 536, 1440; nominal ~ 
190, 574-579, 765; 
perfective/imperfective ~ 119, 581, 588, 
626, 816, 894; present ~ 190, 463, 588, 
617; thematic ~ 463, 477, 479, 573: 
577-579, 662, 1349; verb(al) ~ 463, 465, 
528, 539, 540, 550, 581, 582, 586-587, 
588, 617, 661, 665; vowel ~ 398, 573, 
576, 577-579, 582, 656, 1440; 
thematization 634, 636 
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Stoa 1189, 1193 
stone industry; Acheulean ~ 107; Levallo- 
Mousterian ~ 109 
stop (see consonant) 
stress (see accent) 
structuralism 65, 73, 115, 126, 487 
style 592, 597, 598, 627, 630, 651, 846, 919, 
965, 966-967, 969, 975, 1013, 1015, 
1024, 1026, 1027, 1028, 1031, 1040, 1050, 
1123, 1124, 1125, 1203, 1208, 1229, 1230, 
1239, 1433; Hisperic ~ 834; poetic ~ 
481, 643, 977, 988, 989, 1012, 1014, 
1015, 1018, 1023, 1029, 1048; ~ of 
translation 874, 875-879, 1239, 1300 
stylistics 966, 967, 970, 1013, 1028 
stylus 209, 351, 1185 
suffix 117, 119, 120, 121, 181, 188, 189, 190, 
225, 228, 393, 394, 399, 401, 422, 463, 
484, 536, 571, 678, 679, 681, 684, 759, 
834, 928; adjectival ~ 660-661, 769, 
771, 796; denominative ~ 659; 
derivational ~ 188, 228, 656-662, 664, 
672, 680, 681, 686, 688, 689, 691, 793, 
796-797, 986, 1110, 1111; deverbative ~ 
659; diminutive ~ 659-660, 743; 
inflectional ~ 396, 484, 571, 573, 578, 
586, 587, 611, 612, 615, 616, 627, 1440; 
nominal ~ 190, 796; patronymic ~ 680, 
689; thematic 484 
superlative degree 157, 189, 1199 
suppletion (multiplicity of forms) 412, 413, 
586, 626 
syllabary 156, 158, 159, 202-207, 230, 206, 
231, 235-256, 262, 269, 284, 383, 423, 
546, 1327; Cypriot ~ 159, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 235, 239-242, 268, 269, 284, 386, 
418, 419, 420, 423, 424, 425; Cypro- 
Minoan ~ 235-238; Linear B ~ (s.v.) 
syllabic sonorant (see consonant) 
syllabification 530, 531, 535,536, 537-541; 
heterosyllabic ~ 203, 205, 206, 531, 535, 
538, 539, 540, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1383, 
1386, 1388; phonological ~ 554; 
tautosyllabic ~ 203, 205, 530, 531, 539, 
540, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1383, 1388; 
resyllabification 535, 534 
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syllable 45, 62, 188, 199, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 230, 240, 241, 242, 253, 256, 397, 
411, 525, 531, 535, 537-541, 542, 543, 
553» 554, 566, 567, 609, 814, 979, 
1034-1035, 1041, 1186, 1320, 1321, 1322, 
1323, 1324, 1325, 1384, 1386, 1387, 1389, 
1417, 1432-1434, ; closed ~ 202, 538, 
609, 1034, 1382, 1385, 1386; 
extrametrical ~ 542; final ~ 430, 468, 
541, 542, 543, 544, 1000, 1042, 1276, 
1323, 1324, 1382; heavy ~ 479, 532, 538, 
539, 541, 554, 561, 609, 1000, 1034, 
1035, 1276; light ~ 532, 538, 539, 541, 
554, 561, 609, 1034, 1035, 1276; long ~ 
1034, 1035, 1042,1320, 1411, 1431, 1432; 
long by nature ~ 538, 539, 1034; long 
by position ~ 538, 539, 554, 609, 1034; 
open ~ 202, 205, 224, 1034, 1042, 1382, 
1385; rhythmic ~ 1034, 1368; short ~ 
539, 544, 1000, 1034, 1035, 1040, 1042, 
1208, 1431, 1432; superheavy ~ 530, 
538; ~ coda 530, 535, 537, 538, 540, 
541, 893; ~ nucleus 530, 537, 541, 542, 
543; ~ onset 531, 532, 535,537,538; 
539, 540, 541, 1386, 1388; ~ structure 
205, 530, 537-538, 843; 
weight/quantity of the ~ 538, 539, 550, 
552, 576, 1035, 1041 

syllabogram/syllabic sign 202, 207, 230, 
231, 233, 240, 241, 253, 740, 2535 
pictorial ~ 253 

symbol (see sign, symbolic) 

synaloepha (see also elision) 1320 

syncope 438, 772, 794, 795, 1349, 1353 

synecdoche (see figure of speech) 

synizesis 449 

synonyms 665, 668, 673, 1230, 1402; 
synonymization 670 

syntagmatic relations 65-66, 73, 669 

syntax 3, 20, 43, 66, 70-72, 79, 80, 85, 86, 
90, 94, 101, 106, 115, 119, 128, 129, 191, 
421, 430, 440, 522, 572, 590-598, 601, 
618-631, 632, 651, 743, 756, 794, 891, 
906, 1189, 1196, 1208, 1228, 1247, 1271, 
1328, 1350, 1393-1395, 1443-1447; Attic 
~ 593, 1227, 1231; finite ~ 621, 623, 624, 


630, 695, 794; infinitival constructions; 
623, 624, 630, 631, 652, 695, 794, 797, 
907, 1208, 1364; parataxis/coordination 
~ 630, 641, 920, 927, 966, 1332; 
subordination ~ 191, 594, 595, 617, 620, 
622, 623-626, 641, 695, 928, 966, 1444 


tablet 157, 209, 212, 229, 230, 231, 233, 236, 
237, 238, 262, 284, 351, 437, 442, 496, 
497, 725, 736, 737, 774, 780, 914, 1058, 
1059, 1185, 1186, 1327, 1347, 1352, 1355, 
1359, 1366, 1374; Heraclean ~ 457; ~ 
from Idalium 737; Linear B ~ 156, 185, 
218, 240, 255, 279, 383, 389, 392, 395; 
439, 444, 460, 477, 587, 721, 733 739; 
1056, 1327 

taboo words 673, 688, 1071 

Talmud 805, 887, 889, 891, 896 

Targum 805, 887-896 

teaching; ~ of Ancient Greek 1231, 1239, 
1241-1249, 1250-1258, 1279; ~ of 
arithmetics 1184, 1185, 1186; ~ of 
grammar 1197, 1226, 1232, 1239, 
1241-1249, 1250-1258; ~ of Latin 
1249-1251; ~ manuals 1221, 1226, 1231, 
1242-1246, 1247, 1248, 1249, 1254, 1255, 
1256, 1259; ~ of Modern Greek 1286; ~ 
of music 1184, 1185; ~ of native 
languages 1246; ~ of reading and 
writing 1182-1186, 1245; ~ of rhetoric 
892 

tense 399, 581-585, 593, 595, 615, 625, 661, 
794, 798, 805, 807, 815, 816, 928, 1195, 
1228, 1229, 1255; aorist 190, 399, 400, 
448, 463, 465, 467, 471, 522, 527, 529, 
572, 581, 582, 583, 586, 587, 588, 593, 
616, 617, 621, 623, 625, 626, 627, 630, 
631, 665, 797, 807, 894, 928, 988, 989, 
1225, 1229, 1230, 1255, 1350, 1442; aorist 
active 765, 822; athematic aonst 616, 
697, 1442; aorist passive 399, 822; 
second aorist 657, 661, 697, 1229; 
sigmatic aorist 190, 586, 616, 617, 697, 
798, 894, 1442; thematic aonst 616, 
G97; emphatic ~ 815-816; future 399, 
400, 421, 448, 463, 467, 471, 581, 582, 


587, 588, 617, 621, 626, 630, 648, 661, 
695, 696, 697, 798, 807, 894, 931, 1255; 
Attic future 1208, 1225; classical future 
621, 630, 631; future continuous 1255; 
contract future 449; Doric future 449; 
historic future 811; imperatival future 
929; passive future 449, 593; sigmatic 
future 449; imperfect 70, 190, 581, 582, 
583, 584, 585, 587, 616, 625, 627, 696, 
729, 807, 979, 986, 1255, 1441; iterative 
imperfect 985-986, 991; past ~ 186, 
400, 421, 594, 594, 615, 616, 626, 631, 
815, 816, 928; perfect 190, 391, 399, 
400, 462, 465, 471, 522, 531, 539, 551, 
581, 582, 583, 586, 587, 616, 617, 621, 
627, 631, 695, 697, 754, 797, 798, 807, 
815, 906, 978, 1225, 1229, 1230, 1255, 
1450; future perfect 581, 582, 626; past 
perfect/plusperfect 581, 582, 583, 587, 
627, 1225, 1230; present 167, 190, 390, 
399, 400, 402, 412, 421, 463, 523, 527, 
536, 542, 572, 581-588, 616, 617, 621, 
626, 630, 648, 665, 696, 807, 931, 990, 
1197, 1255, 1450; primary ~ 1208 

text; text genres 288, 300, 388, 408, 475, 
481, 963-1053; source-text 875, 889, 
895 

theatre 318, 319, 339, 340. 1012 

theonyms / names of deities 225, 428, 747, 
756, 832, 932 

thetes 318, 1186 

tmesis 477, 592, 978, 991 

toolmaking 105-113 

trade/commerce g, 159, 203, 208-218, 259, 
260, 293, 339, 3473 721, 7235 727 733 
734, 735» 738, 738, 788, 792, 847, 848, 
873, 920, 1045, 1183 

tragedy (see drama) 

translation 5, 350, 639, 641-643, 722, 725, 
731, 813, 824, 834, 838-839, 845, 
869-959, 970-971, 1223, 1224, 1227, 
1237, 1239, 1240. 1242, 1244, 1249, 1259, 
1296-1300; biblical ~ 163, 164, 336, 351, 
352, 523, 639, 725, 806, 807, 808, 814, 
872, 874, 877. 878, 887, 937; calque (see 
loanword); direct ~ 723, 779, 925; 
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Harklean ~ 820, 937, 940, 942; 
intralinguistic ~ 1296-1300; literary ~ 
871, 874, 877, 882, 885; oral ~ 871; 
Peshitta 820, 937, 938, 939, 942; 
Philoxenian ~ 937, 938; ~ sensus de 
sensu (free) 875, 876, 879, 937, 939, 
942; Septuagint 640, 641, 647, 649, 
650, 721, 845, 871, 873, 877, 878, 
887-896, 1074, 1076, 1078, 1142, 1143, 
1149; ~ verbum e verbo (word for word) 
643, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 889, 890, 
894, 906, 907, 908, 919, 932, 937; 938, 
939, 940, 941 

traveling, European 1222, 1241, 
1259-1265 

tribe(s) 290, 292, 298, 299, 305, 388, 392, 
434, 439, 440, 678, 739, 745, 749, 829, 
846; Achaean ~ 427; Greek ~ 394, 417, 
430, 434, 435; Mycenaean ~ 424; ten ~ 
298, 1062, 1063, 1131 

tribute 300, 302, 304, 305, 828 

trilled (see consonant) 


universities 1226, 1231, 1237-1240, 1242, 
1268, 1269 


utterance 73-74, 158, 194, 197, 668, 964 
uvular (see consonant) 


Vedic hymns / texts 163, 182, 1393 

velar (see consonant) 

verb 47, 66, 71, 117, 119, 120, 122, 125, 190, 
191, 204, 399, 400, 412, 413, 450, 453, 
464, 522, 581-587, 588, 591, 592, 
593-598, 615-617, 621-623, 626-627, 
661-662, 665, 894, 896, 1194, 1196, 
1208, 1257, 1440-1442; athematic ~ 412, 
421, 429, 463, 465, 467, 582, 586, 516, 
661, 979, 982, 1442; auxiliary ~ 626, 
695, 811; barytone/of first conjugation 
120, 582, 583, 661; ~ of command 630; 
compound/composite ~ 534, 535, 616, 
1441; contracted ~ 413, 463, 465, 483, 
582, 584, 585, 588, 979, 980, 982; 
copular ~ 1090, 1441; denominative ~ 
662, 939; finite ~ 400, 595, 621: 
impersonal modal ~ 623; intransitive ~ 
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verb (cont.) 
465, 1443, 1444, 1447; irregular ~ 119, 
120, 586, 627, 631; modal auxiliaries 
121, 625; ~ of second conjugation 528, 
582, 661, 665, 991; thematic ~ 463, 582, 
615, 616; ~ of thought and belief 623; 
transitive ~ 1394, 1443; ~ of wanting 
and expecting 623, 798; nominal forms 
of ~ 581 
vocabulary 18-20, 128, 153, 154, 185, 907; ~ 
of administration 649, 664, 675, 729, 
795, 809, 813, 814, 819, 908-909; ~ of 
Ancient Greek 191-192, 225-228, 
654-666; ~ of arts 793; commercial ~ 
841; judicial ~ / ~ of law 809, go09, 
988, 1016, 1054, 1080-1088, 1098; ~ of 
Koine 422-423, 430, 648-649, 
650-651, 663-665, 795-797; medical ~ 
988, 1055, 1092, 1100, 1104-1115; 
philosophical ~ 409, 624, 793, 839, 
1055, 1089-1103; scientific ~ 793, 1048, 
1277; specialized/special ~ 809, 847, 
965, 988, 1054-1115; technological ~ 
813, 841; theological / religious ~ 664, 
675, 794, 821, 847, 873, 938, 1054, 
1070-1073, 1074-1079; ~ lexical 
extension 796, 804; lexical/semantic 
field 73 
vocalic nasals (see consonant; syllabic 
sonorant) 
vocalization 28, 30, 45, 46, 52, 55, 77, 283, 
284, 285 
voice/voicing 242, 429, 439, 455, 533, 562, 
606, 633, 635 
voice 120, 399, 581, 635, 797; active ~ 119, 
190, 391, 393, 399, 400, 449, 456, 462, 
581, 588, 1208, 1441; medio-passive ~ 
190, 399; middle ~ 390, 393, 399, 421, 
449, 450, 463, 581, 593, 648, 696, 797, 
807, 1208, 1229; passive ~ 119, 120, 399, 
449, 581, 593, 630, 631, 797, 798, 807, 
906, 929, 1410 
voiceless (see consonant) 
vowel system 526-533, 556-561; 
asymmetry of ~ 526 
vowel 166, 187, 202, 203, 240, 241, 254, 255, 


269, 282, 285-287, 410, 526-530, 
550-553, 550-559, 567, 601-603, 604, 
605, 697, 823, 825, 891, 892, 978, 1186, 
1267, 1268, 1270, 1271, 1274-1275, 1332, 
1378, 1380, 1383, 1385, 1388, 1439; 
ambigous/of two lenghts 553, 567; back 
~ 452, 469, 529, 529, 530, 549, 557; 
558, 559, 604; close ~ 391, 451, 468, 
548, 556, 558, 559, 567, 599, 601, 602, 
603, 604; “dead” ~ 203, 241; front ~ 
411, 461, 477, 527, 528, 529, 530, 531, 
558, 559, 560, 603, 604, 696, 801, 1272: 
front rounded ~ 529, 549, 550, 557, 
558, 559, 603, 304, 697, 1275; high ~ 
527, 529, 530, 531, 558, 559, 601, 603, 
604; long ~ 206, 240, 272, 389, 391, 
410, 450-452, 463, 468, 469, 526-530, 
536, 538, 550-553, 557-561, 567, 568, 
601, 602, 831, 977, 979, 981, 982, 984, 
986, 989, 1034, 1272, 1274, 1320, 1380; 
long close ~ 272, 447, 468, 526, 527, 
529, 533,550, 553, 557, 576, 577, 602, 
603; long mid- ~ 447, 451, 452, 464, 
465. 468, 497, 526, 527; long open ~ 
272, 447, 526, 549, 550, 557, 558, 5775 
602, 603; long by position ~ 538, 539, 
554, 609, 1034, 1379, 1380, 1383, 1385, 
1386, 1388, 1389; low ~ 527, 557, 558, 
559, 560, 564, 601, 603, 604; mid ~ 
452, 526, 559, 601, 603, 604; nasalized 
~ 769; open ~ 391, 451, 452, 469, 526, 
548, 556, 557, 558, 560, 601, 603, 604; 
prothetic ~ 633; rounded ~ 527, 529, 
549, 550, 557, 558, 559, 599, 603, 604, 
697, 1275; schwa 558, 576, 814, 891, 
1277; short ~ 240, 272, 391, 410, 411, 
438, 447, 526, 527, 528, 530, 534, 538; 
553, 556, 557, 558, 559, 560, 567, 568, 
601, 602, 609, 753, 1034, 1272, 1320, 
1374, 1383; thematic/stem ~ 269, 573, 
575, 577, 578, 579, 582, 656; 
unrounded ~ 558, 559, 599, 603, 604, 
697; bimoraic nature of ~ 528, 536; 
(Indo European) ablaut 574, 793; 
quantity/length of ~ 242, 254, 411, 528, 
536, 543, 555,556 


Vulgate (see also Bible) 1239, 1240 


Wernicke, area 77, 78, 79 

West 4, 5, 11, 12, 309, 350, 352, 570, 799; 
877, 1183, 1221-1223, 1230, 1237-1240, 
1241-1243, 1249, 1252, 1255, 1259, 1281, 
1283, 1284 

word order / order of terms 72, 116, 448, 
571, 591-593, 598, 621, 622-623, 637, 
641, 651, 780, 879, 885, 891, 930, 966, 
1033, 1333 

word 69-71, 78, 79, 201, 541, 542, 879; 
Aegean ~ 227; grammatical ~ 70, 470, 
1443, 1446; homophonous ~ 1267, 1319, 
13.43; inflected ~ 412; inherited ~ 172, 
173; Mediterranean ~ 227; migrant- ~ 
223, 227; name ~ 679, 680, 681, 682, 
683, 684, 686, 689; non-inflected ~ 
412; onomatopoeic ~ 123, 307, 545, 552; 
553, 1415; orthotonic ~ 542; 
phonological ~ 70 

wordplay/pun 971, 1022, 1343-1346, 1384, 
1387, 1389, 1394 

wniting system/script (see also writing) 158, 
197-207, 211, 213, 221, 239, 423, 491, 
548, 759, 813, 1327; alphabetic ~ (see 
also alphabet) 158, 159, 196, 204, 205, 
206, 219, 225, 240, 253, 255, 266-287, 
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288, 383, 387, 396, 419, 429, 546, 547, 
734, 814, 1327; boustrophedon 268, 
273, 414, 416, 458; consonantal (abjad) 
~ 203; continuous script 249, 1321, 
1324, 1329, 1331; cuneiform ~ 163, 200, 
201, 206, 209, 210, 763, 773; Egyptian 
demotic ~ 336; hieroglyphic ~ 157, 159, 
200, 201, 212, 214, 220, 221, 224, 251, 
261, 262, 336, 763, 765, 812, 813, 816, 
1355; ideographic ~ 230; logographic ~ 
201, 202, 206-207; logosyllabic ~ 201, 
202, 205, 206, 207; phonographic ~ 
200, 202; pictographic ~ 158, 201, 229; 
pre-alphabetic ~ 229; semasiographic ~ 
199, 202; syllabic ~ (see syllabary); 
stoichedon ~ 415; phonetization of ~ 
201 

writing 112, 158-159, 160, 193-196, 197, 198, 
199, 202, 204, 208-211, 214, 235, 237, 
261, 264, 266, 274, 275, 279, 282, 287, 
314-324, 406, 408, 423, 436-437, 439, 
480, 489, 492, 1002, 1181-1192, 1315, 
1326 

written word (see also discourse; language, 
written; writing) 77, 78, 158, 193-196, 
204, 288, 300, 314-324, 1241, 1297, 1325 


zoroastrianism 163, 723, 773 
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